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TO 

THE   COUNCIL   FOB  THE  POEEIGN  COMMUNITY, 
THE   GENERAL   CHAMBER   OP   COMMERCE, 

OF 

SHANGHAI: 

TO  THE  LATTER  Afl  THE  RSPRESSNTATTnE  09  WE8TBBK  XKTBBPSIBE  Ain>  IHDUBntT, 
TO  THE   TORICEB  AS  THE   FROTOTTPB  OF  WESTERN  ADMIinBTRATIOir, 

IN  OHINA  ; 
TO    BOTH   AS   THE   EXPONENTS   TO  THE   FAR   EAST  OF   THOSE   OOMBINED  SLEMENTB  OF 

▼ITALITYy  PROORBSSy  AND  ORDER, 
WHICH,  AT  HOME,  HAVE  LED  OUR  OWN  PEOPLES  ONWARD  IN  THE  PATH  OF  HAPFINEB8, 
PROSPERITT,  KNOWLEDGE,  FREEDOM,  RELIGION,  AND  CIVILIZATION,  AND,  ABROAD,  HATE 

t 

EVER  BEEN  ATTENDED  WITH  THE  FIRST-FRUITS  OF  THE  SAME  BLESSINGS  TO 

OTHER  AND  LESS  FAYORED  RACES, 

] 

THIS  ESSAY 

IS  RESPECTFULLY  DBDICATBD 


BY 


THE    AUTHOR. 
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The  introductory  and  concluding  remarks  of  the  essay,  here 
offered  to  the  Public,  leave  the  writer  but  little  to  say  by 
way  of  preface.  The  book,  indeed,  is  one  of  a  class,  which 
have  to  tell  their  own  tale.  No  one  can  be  more  sensible 
of  its  defects  and  shortcomings,  in  part  owing  to  its  long- 
protracted  progress  through  the  press  and  other  exceptional 
circumstances,  than  is  the  author  himself :  yet,  taking  it  all 
in  all,  he  ventures  to  think  that,  throwing,  as  it  does,  an 
altogether  new  light  on  the  nature  of  our  diplomatic  relations 
with  China,  and  revealing  a  state  of  things  hardly  suspected 
at  home,  it  will  be  held  not  altogether  undeserving  of  the 
attention  of  Western  statesmen,  nor  be  found  devoid  of 
interest  to  the  Public  at  large ;  whilst  he  indulges  in  a  hope 
that,  on  the  part  of  competent  critics,  it  may  lead  to  a  full 
discussion  of  such  questions,  as  admit,  or  to  them  appear  to 
admit,  of  a  difference  of  view  and  opinion.  He  is  in  no 
sense  an  adherent  to  the  dogma  of  infallibility ;  but  holds  to 
the  good  old  adage  :  Dies  diem  docet. 

Every  literary  production  is,  in  our  days,  expected  to 
teach  a  lesson,  whether  moral,  historical,  or  otherwise.  The 
simple  truisms  and  facts,  which  it  is  the  chief  aim  of  the 
succeeding  pages  to  impress  upon,  or  to  recsdl  to,  the  public 
i  men  and  the  Public  of  the  West,  are  : — 
"^  That  the  Chinese  are  a  semi-barbarous,  conceited,  and  igno- 
rant people,  and  their  Tatar  Government  a  semi-barbarous, 
arrogant,  and  treacherous  Government,  with  whom  it  would 
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be  simply  irrational  to  treat  on  terms  of  equality,  and  to 
whom  it  would  be  positively  suicidal  to  apply  the  laws,  and 
to  concede  the  privileges,  of  civilized  nations. 

That  the  Chinese  Government,  resting  on  the  principle  of 
Divine  Absolutism  and  Supremacy,  is,  constitutionally  and 
practically,  the  strongest  Government  in  the  world ;  and  that 
no  infringement  of  Treaties,  no  obstruction  to  the  fulfilment 
of  international  obligations,  no  agitations  and  risings  against 
foreigners  can  be  initiated,  carried  on,  or  go  unpunished, 
in  China,  without  the  will,  instigation,  concurrence,  or 
connivance  of  the  Government. 

That  the  reactionary  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
for  a  while  reduced  to  a  system  of  passive  obstructiveness, 
has  once  more  assumed  an  active  and  vigorous  character, 
with  the  view  to  a  return  to  the  old  state  of  political  and 
commercial  isolation,  and  the  expulsion  of  foreigners  from 
the  soil  of  China. 

That  the  presence  at  Peking,  contrary  to  a  distinct  under- 
standing with  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  of  Robert  Hart,  Esq., 
Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  in  the 
capacity  of  confidential  political  adviser  of  the  Yam6n,*  has 
been  productive  of  many  and  serious  evils  and  consequences 


^i 


.  *  Dr.  Kennie,  in  reference  to  a  UU-d-Ute  interview,  which  Mr.  Hart,  during 
his  first  visit  as  Mr.  Lay's  locwm  tenens  to  Peking,  had  with  Prince  Kung, 
relates : — "  Altogether,  from,  a  variety  of  questions  the  Prince  put,  he  appears  to 
be  well  posted  up  in  what  the  movements  of  foreigners  are.  He  looked  at  Mr. 
Hart's  clothes,  and  approved  of  pockets^  which  he  thought  a  great  cofivenience ". 
A  few  pages  further  on,  Dr.  Kennie  observes :  ''Respecting  Mr.  Hart's  visit  to 
Peking,  Mr.  Wade  tells  me  that  he  has  made  a  most  favorable  impression  on  both 
the  Prince  and  WSn-siang.  The  Prince  spoke  of  him  as  '  Wo-mdn-ti  Ha-ta ', 
meaning  *  owr  own  HaH  \  and  told  Mr.  Wade  to  tell  him  so,  that  he  might 
know  that  the  Chinese  Government  [the  Tsung-li  Yamdn]  <ichru>wledged  him  as 
belonging  to  itself'*,  (Pekiko  akd  the  Pekingese  during  the  first  year  of  the 
British  Embassy  at  Peking,  by  D.  F.  Rennie,  m.d.,  London,  1865,  2  vols.  8vo, 
vol.  1,  pp.  259—60;  263—4). 
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tending  to  ^labroil  the  Governments  of  China  and  the  West ; 
and  has  led,  in  connection  with  the  Burlingame  Mission,  to 
a  successful  plot,  in  support  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Em- 
peror  of  China  to  Universal  Dominion  and  Supremacy,  against 
the  Sovereign  dignity  and  rights  of  European  Princes,  and 
the  diplomatic  independence  of  Western  States, 

That  the  Audience  question, — involving  the  formal 
acknowledgment  by  the  Emperor  of  China  of  the  Sovereign 
rights  of  European  Princes  and  the  political  independence  of 
Western  States, — thus  rendered  at  once  more  difficult  and 
more  m^ent,  has  becom  Ahe  burning  question  of  Chineae  ) 
politics,  and  now  imperatively  calls  for  a  solution  ;  and  that, 
generally,  the  forms  of  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the 
Chinese  Government  and  its  officials  demand  a  thorough 
study  and  revision. 

That  the  actual  state  of  relations  between  China  and 
the  West,  combined  with  the  general  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  leave  barely  a  hope  for  a  peaceful  termination ; 
that  a  war,  even  should  it,  by  means  of  hollow  concessions,  be 
averted  for  the  moment,  will  become  inevitable  ere  long ;  and 
that  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  it  should  be  resignedly 
accepted  by  the  Western  Powers,  and  the  Western  Public. 

That  the  coming  war,  like  the  past  one  forced  upon  the 
West  by  the  perfidious  and  overweening  Government  of 
China,  will  not  only  be  a  just  war,- but  may  be  so  directed 
and  conducted,  as  to  give  to  it  a  character  highly  popular 
with  the  Chinese  people ;  that  it  will  be  a  war  involving  but 
a  small  sacrifice  of  hmnan  life,  and  the  cost  of  which  China 
herself  will  be  able  to  defray,  without  difficulty,  out  of  her 
foreign  Customs-revenue,  at  present  and  for  years  past 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  military  preparations  against 
the  West ;  and  that  it  will  be  a  war,  certain  to  open  up  to 
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Western  enterprise  and  industry  a  field  of  surpassing  vast- 
ness,  and  to  the  millions  of  the  population  of  China  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  prosperity,  knowledge,  and 
civilisation. 

That,  pending  an  open  rupture  between  the  Chinese 
Government  and  any  or  all  of  the  Great  Western  Powers, 
there  are  the  dangers  of  a  general  massacre  hanging  over 
the  foreign  communities  in  China ;  and  that  these  dangers 
should  be  provided  against  effectively  and  without  delay. 

That,  before  embarking  in  a  new  conflict  with  China,  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  the  Western  Governments  gene- 
rally, unless  they  be  content  to  be  driven  into  a  similar  and 
more  and  more  formidable  war  every  decennium,  wiU  have 
to  concert  and  agree  upon  measures  calculated  to  preclude 
a  contingency  of  the  kind  in  future,  and  which,  on  the  one 
hand,  will  bring  the  frontiers  of  China  Proper,  with  its 
Capital  removed  to  Nanking,  into  immediate  contact  with 
Russia  in  the  North,  and  British  India  in  the  West ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  place  the  Foreign  Settlements  in  Cliina, 
united  into  a  self-governing  League,  in  such  a  position,  as 
will  enable  them  to  maintain  a  sufficient  military  and  naval 
force  for  the  protection  of  their  independence,  and  the  gradual 
peaceful  extension  of  Western  systems  of  administration  over 
the  whole  of  the  Chinese  lands. 

The  author  would  be  unjust  to  himself  as  well  as  to 
those  gentlemen,  to  whose  political  conduct  in  connection 
with  the  Burlingame  Mission  he  has,  as  a  loyal  subject  of  Her 
Majesty,  felt  it  to  be  his  public  duty  to  call  the  attention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  were  he  not,  in  this  place,  to  give 
expression  to  the  pain,  with  which  he  has  performed  that 
duty.  His  opponents  include  men,  for  whom,  personally,  he 
j\  entertains  a  high  regard,  and  for  none  of  them  more  so  than 
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Dr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Lega- 
tioD  in  Peking, — a  gentleman,  alike  distinguished  and  honored 
for  the  many  services,  which  he  has  rendered  to  his  Govern- 
ment  and  to  Western  knowledge  of  China  during  a  long  and 
usefiil  career  in  this  country,  his  extensive  information,  and 
every  virtue,  social  and  domestic,  which  adorns  private  life. 
Finally,  the  author  would  fain  persuade  himself,  that 
the  general  reader,  who  is  not  deterred  from  a  perusal  of 
his  book  by  thie  **  hieroglyphs  ^\  with  which  its  earlier  pages 
are  interspersed,  may  find  in  it  something  to  amuse  and  to 
entertain,  ajs  well  as  to  interest  and  to  instruct. 

Shanghai, 
The  "AstorHousb"  Hotel, 
October  16,  1871. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Frontispiece, — A  Taoist  priest  of  celebrity  is  summoned  to  the  Palace  for 
astrological- advice  (68).      He  has  stepped  out  of  the  Temple  to  meet  the 
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XVlll  CORRECTIONS   AND   ADDITIONS. 

**  Imperial  Messenger »',  ^  E,  who  has  just  dismounted,  and  is  hurrying  up 
to  him,  with  the  Imperial  letter  of  command,  encased  in  a  yellow  coverlet, 
fllung  over  his  shoulders.  The  position  of  this  **  Imperial  Messenger",  as  here 
depicted,  is  identical  with  the  position  of  ** Imperial  Messengers",  fl8  E> 
assigned  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  and  his  native  co-envoys  in  the  Emperor's 
Letters  of  Credence. 

The  O^reat  Imp&i-ml  Seal. — The  inscription  in  ancient  characters,  reads : 

it  5  "The  dominion  of  the  World  (I,  the  Emperor  have)  received  from 
$  ^  Heaven  ;  The  splendour  of  past  ages  (of  Dominion  has)  descended  (on 
^  lift  Mb)".  The  seal,  with  a  somewhat  different  inscription,  was  first  intro- 
l§  5C  duced  by  the  great  founder  of  the  Chin  Dynasty,  Shti  *Huang-Ti, 
B.C.  221  (42).  The  one  at  present  in  use  is  the  tkird  stone,— jade,  it  need 
hardly  be  said.  Our  wood-cut  represents  the  elegance  of  the  Chinese  characters 
very  imperfectly.     We  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  it  engraved  at  all. 
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Page  21.— Note,  bottom  line,  read  "slightest"  for  "slight". 

Page  24.— Note  1.  The  flag  was  first,  at  Mr.  Hart's  suggestion,  proposed  by 
Mr.  Lay  for  the  Osbom  flotilla,  but  accepted  neither  by  the  English  nor  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  The  latter  substituted  for  it  a  Dragon  flag.  (Blue-bouk, 
"China,  No.  2,  1864"). 

Page  33. — Line  8,  from  bottom,  supply  "pending  its  success",  between  the 
words  "  that  it  was  "  and  "  to  be  absolutely  kept ". 

Page  39. — Chinese  text,  invert  the  sequence  of  the  two  last  columns. 

Page  66.— Line  7,  from  top,  read  "We"  for  "we". 

Page  83. — ^Line  6,  from  bottom,  read  ^  Q  for  g  ^. 

Page  131. — Line  13,  from  top,  supply  '*pang"  between  "word"  and  '^  (^)*'. 

Page  133.— Line  12,  from  top,  read  "offer  up"  for  "offer". 

Page  148.— Lme  12,  from  bottom,  read  "have  had"  for  "had". 

Page  165. — At  top,  supply:  "The  Prince  and  the  Ministers  (of  the  Board  for  the 
General  Control  of  Individual  States'  Affairs)  convey  the  following  for  instruction". 

Page  174.— Line  6.  from  top,  read  "1867"  for  "1866". 

Page  209. — We  have  only  just  received  the  Blue-book  "China,  No.  2,  1864", 
relative  to  the  Anglo -Chinese  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Sherard  Osbom, 
presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  9,  1864.  It  leaves  us  nothing 
essential  to  add  to  our  narrative. 

Page  231. — Note  2,  refers  to  "duplicity  of  view",  line  5,  from  bottom,  instead 
of  "efforts  "  line  2,  from  bottom. 

Page  256. — Line  12,  from  bottom,  read  "targetings"  for  "target". 

Page  268. — Since  the  printing  of  the  text,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  has  resigned, 
and  Lord  Granville  having,  on  January  27,  1871,  conveyed  to  Mr.  Wade,  as  British 
Charg^  d' Affaires,  and  in  reference  to  "the  lamentable  massacre  at  Tientsin",  "the 
entire  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  the  tact  and  dUcreiian  which  have 
marked  his  proceedings,  and  of  fue  efforts  to  allay  the  appreliensions  and  secure  the 
safety  of  the  British  commumty  in  Cfiina,  as  well  as  to  impress  upon  the  Chinese 
Government  the  necessity  of  such  a  strict  observance  of  their  Treaty  engagements  as 
may  insure  the  future  maintenance  of  the  friendly  intercourse  with  other  coimtries  in 
which  the  political  and  commercial  interests  of  the  Empire  are  so  greatly  concerned :" 
— ^it  was  natural  to  expect  that  the  distinguished  autnor  of  "  TzA  £rh  Chi"  would 
be  selected  for  the  vacant  post.  We  cannot  out  regard  this  appointment  as  one  of  the 
gravest  errors,  committed  by  Her  Majesty's  present  advisers.  Let  us  hope,  that  our 
anticipations  of  the  future  may  not  be  realized,  and  that  "Puck ",  (No.  in,  Shanghai, 
1871,  4to. )  in  transferring  to  his  Excellency's  lips  the  words  from  "King  Henry  V  " — 

Prwtune  not  that  I  am  tho  thing  I  tea*, 

may  have  "  driven  tho  screw  home  ".     We  have  no  other  ground  for  hope. 
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Page  278. — Tele^aphic  communication  between  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  and  Europe 
bas  now  been  established  without  any  interference  or  even  a  protest  on  the  part  of 
the  Chinese  Government.  This  ignoring  policy  is  a  sound  one — with  a  view  to  the 
coming  struggle.     Let  Europe  place  no  reliance  on  the  telegragh. 

Page  391. — Line  2,  from  top,  omit  **an  English  gentleman". 

Page  395. —Add  to  Lord  Granville's  letter  the  date  "Foreign  Office,  July  25, 
1870.      Sir,—",  and  the  conclusion  "I  am  Sir,  etc.,  (signed)  Granville". 

Page  401.— Note,  line  3  from  bottom,   *»read  "100,000,000"  for  "1,000,000". 

Page  417. — Mr.  Hart's  ** Admiralty"  has  fallen  into  a  decline,  and,  at  the 
present,  may  not  inappropriately  be  described  as  " the  Sick  Younc  Lady". 

Page  494.  — The  two  or  three  Blue-books  on  Chinese  matters,  which  have  appeared 
since  the  printing  of  the  text,  and  to  notice  which  we  have  to  defer  to  another  occa- 
sion, tend  only  to  8upi)ort  us  in  the  opinion  we  have  expressed  of  Mr.  Wade.  True, 
like  the  Hon.  Mr.  Low,  His  Excellency  appears  gradually  and  slowly  to  have 
awakened  to  a  clearer  perception  of  the  actual  state  of  afifairs,  and  we  cannot  but  do 
justice  to  the  manly  candour,  with  which  he  avows  his  changes  of  view  :  yet  he  con- 
tinues  to  see  through  his  immovable  Mandarin  spectacles,  without  suspecting  that  he 
is  wearing  them  ;  and  however  much  wo  are  disposed  to  appreciate  the  many  accom- 
plishments, and  excellent  qusdities,  which  distinguish  Her  Majesty's  present  Repre- 
sentative at  Peking,  his  unfitness  for  this  particular  post  seems  to  us  patent. 

Page  536. — Since  the  departure  of  M.  D^vciria,  M.  Lemaire,  Chief  Interpreter  to 
the  French  Legation  at  Peking,  returned  from  leave  of  absence  ;  but  was,  a  few 
months  subsequently,  sent  by  the  French  Charge  d' Affaires  on  a  new  Mission  to  Paris. 
A  telegram,  dated  London,  November  27,  1871,  has  just  been  received  in  Shanghai  to 
the  effect,  that  M.  Thiers  has  accepted  Chung- *Ho'8  apolo^. 

Page  537. — Line  9,  from  bottom,  read  **Mr.  H.  O.  Brown",  for  "Mr.  James 
Brown  . 

Page  568. — Since  the  text  has  been  in  print,  the  situation  has  undergone  no 
essential  change.  The  Chinese  Government  continues  to  pursue  its  temporizing  policy. 
Delay  is  still  its  watchword.  The  Emperor's  marriage  and  assumption  of  the  reins 
of  Government  has  been  postponed  for  a  while.  The  Audience  question  is  burning 
hotter  and  hotter.  The  crisis,  though  regarded  by  various  circumstances,  is  slowly 
approaching.  Meanwhile  the  Chinese  have  been  intent  on  completing  their  prepa- 
rations for  war.  Immense  quantities  of  material  de  ffuerre,  inclucung  ordnance  of  the 
heaviest  calibre  and  the  most  improved  construction,  have  been  imported  from  abroad. 
The  Chinese  arsenals  are  being  worked  night  and  day.  Hale's  rockets  and  torpedoes 
are  manufactured  in  abundance.  New  gun-boats, — now  exclusively  officered  and  man- 
ned by  natives, — have  lx)en  added  to  the  Imperial  and  Provincial  Navy;  new  forts 
erected  and  armed  ;  new  military  encampments  formed  along  the  coasts  ;  new  arsenals 
and  powder-miUs,  solely  under  native  officials,  ordered  to  be  established  ;  new  foreign 
drill -masters  engaged.  In  short,  there  is  being  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
Government  an  activity,  inversely  proportionate  to  the  apathy,  which  prevails  at 
home.  The  final  issue  of  the  coming  struggle  can  be  subject  not  even  to  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt :  its  preliminary  incidents — who  would  be  bold  enough  to  foretell  them  ? 

Page  571. — The  case  is  much  stronger,  than  is  represented  in  the  text.  See 
additional  Note  to  pp.  801/812  below. 

Page  672.— Mr.  Hart's  purely  egotistical,  sickly,  and  illogical  philosophy  (5,  2; 
246;  comp.  15)  has  found  its  way  into  our  very  Government  offices.  Referring  to 
certain  views  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  the  Secretary  to  H.  M.  Board  of  Trade,  m  a 
letter  dated  May  19,  1869,  writes  to  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  the 
Rt.  Hon.  J.  Hammond: — **Thi3  view  is  expressed  even  more  emphatically  by  Mr. 
Hart  who,  in  his  very  able  (!)  letter  to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  of  December  4,  1868, 
says  :  *  Of  course,  force  will  wrest  anything  from  China ;  but  wJierever  tliere  is  action 
there  is  reaction  ;  and  as  sure  as  natural  laws  continue  to  act,  ao  sure  it  is  that  appeals 
to  force  in  one  age  will  give  to  the  men  of  a  later  day  a  herita{/e  of  vengeance — the 


emphatically  poetical :  but  it  is  as  positive  nansense,  as  has  ever  excited  the  admiration 
of  any  liberal  Member  of  the  English  Government  (comp.  4 — 5). 

Page  590.  —The  Tsung-li  Yam^n's  Memorandum  on  the  Missionary  question  has 
since  been  published.     We  intend  to  treat  of  the  whole  sabject  on  a  future  occasion. 


XX  COBBECTIONS   AUD   ADDITIONS. 

Mr.  Wade  would  seem  to  haye  mislaid  the  document  somehow.  H.  M.'s  GoveiTiment 
had  to  ^lace  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons  a  copy — beins  the  translation  of  a 
translation — borrowed  for  the  occasion  from  the  Foreign  Office  of  France. 

Page  595. — Line  1,  frmn  top,  read  "to  read'*  for  "read". 

Page  5d5. — Line  3»  from  top,  supply,  after  "introduction",  the  words  "intotho 
Celesti^  Empire ''. 

Page  629. — -ATote,  Une  15,  from  top,  read  ** disavowed"  for  "discovered". 

Page  647. — Line  10,  from  top,  read  "to  join"  for  "join". 

Page  657.— Line  5,  from  bottom,  read  "29"  for  "28". 

Page  679. — ^Line  19,  from  top,  read  "when  he,  pearhape,  neTer"  for  "when  he 
never  ". 

Pages  801/812. — Line  15,  from  bottom.  Mr.  Hart's  appointment  by  the  Tsung-H 
Yam6n  is  dated  November,  1863w  The  translation,  published  in  tiie  Blue-book 
"  China,  No.  2,  1864  "»  contains  the  following  paragraphs  : — 

"  The  Prince  of  Kun^  [Tsmig-li  Yamdn]  issues  these  important  instructions  to 
Mr.  Hart,  for  his  information  and  guidance. 

"  Mr.  Lay  has  been  dismissed  from  the  post  of  Inspector-General  of  Customs, 
and  has  been  instracted  to  proceed  to  Shanghai  to  wind  up  everything  still  unsettled 
by  him,  and  We  (knowing  that)  you,  from  the  date  of  your  entering  the  Customs  to 
the  present  time,  have  at  all  times  acted  harmoniously  and  with  success,  hereby 
appoint  you  to  the  post  of  Inspector-General  of  Customs  Affairs.  You  wiU  reside 
and  transact  all  business  at  Shanghai ;  and  if  any  important  question  arise,  yon  are 
authorised,  as  heretofore,  to  oome  to  the  capital  as  occasion  requires,  to  report  and 
deliberate  thereupon. 

"You  will  report,  as  it  may  be  necessary,  all  matters  of  daily  occurrence  at  the 
several  ports  both  on  the  northern  and  southern  sea-board,  and  on  the  Yans-tze,  to 
their  Excellencies  Li  or  Chung,  as  the  case  may  be.  Ministers  Superintendents  of 
Trade,  and  will  abide  by  their  instructions. 

*'  Your  prudence,  tact,  and  experience  are  known  to  all,  both  Chinese  and  foreign, 
and  it  will  behove  you  to  be  still  more  careful  and  diligent,  so  as  to  justify  your 
present  appointment ". 

To  Sir  fVederick  Brace  tbe  Tsung-li  -Yam^,  on  November  15,  1863,  wrote  : — 
''The  Prince  [the  Tsnne-li  Yam6n,  l.«.  the  temporary  'Commission  for  the  Creneral 
Control  of  Individual  (Tributary-)  States'  Affairs^  of  which  Prince  Kuns  is  the 
Chairman]  has  now  appcHnted  Mr.  Hart  to  the  post  of  Inspector-General  <»  all  the 
Customs  Affairs.  Inclosed  are  copies  of  the  letters  (of  dismissal)  to  Mr.  Lay,  and  of 
the  letter  appointing  Mr.  Hart  Inspector-Creneral  of  Customs,  the  purport  of  which 
the  Prince  would  request  the  British  Minister  to  communicate  to  the  Consuls  at  the 
several  ports". 

In  nis  despatch  of  November  27,  1863^  to  Earl  Bussell,  then  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Afiairs.  the  British  Minister  in  Peking,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  wrote ; — 
**  Mr.  Hart  is  appointed  in  his  (Mr.  Lay's)  place,  and  I  trust  that  the  change  will 
make  the  Custom-house  work  more  smoothly.  He  will  reude  on  the  coast,  coming 
here  when  sent  for  on  business.  It  is  very  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  Custom-bouse  administration,  that  the  head  of  it  should  not  be  permanently  at 
Peking,  for  if  he  is".  Sir  Frederick  naively  adds,  "he  is  supposed  to  act  as  the 
adviser  of  the  Chinese  in  matters  not  appertaining  to  his  office,  and  thereby  incurs 
the  odium  of  the  errors  they  commit ". 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  full  confirmation  of  our  statements  to  the  effect — 

1.  That  Mr.  Hart  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr.  Lay,  on  the  condition  of  residing 
in  Shanghai ;  and,  that  condition  remaining  in  force,  that  his  permanent  presence  in 
Peking  %s  of  itself  iliegal. 

2.  That  Mr.  Hart  has  not  even  from  ihe  Tsung-U  FowA*  received  a  formal  instru- 
ment of  appoint  nent  as  Inspector-General  of  Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  Customs ; 
but  that  his  appointment  was  simply  notified  to  him  in  a  general  letter  of  instructions 
from  the  Tsuns-U  YaraSn,  written  as  usual  in  the  third  person. 

3.  That  Mr.  Hart's  informal  appointment  by  the  Tsung-Ii  Yamdn  not  having 
been  sanctioned  by  Imperial  Rescript,  and  neither  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  nor  Prince 
Kung  possessing  the  power  to  admit  any  person,  whether  native  or  foreigner,  into  the 
Imperial  service,  Mr.  Hart  is  not  "a  servant  of  the  Imperial  €U>vemment  of  China", 
but  simply  the  hired  servant  of  a  servant  of  that  Qovemment — the  Tsung-li  Yamdn. 

4.  That  Mr.  Hart  is  not    "Inspector-General  of   Imperial  Chinese  Maritime 


"^ 
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Customs";  but  Foreign  KetA- Inspector  of  Chinese  Foreign- Maritime  Customs,  not 
recognised  by  tbe  Chinese  Government,  and,  as  the  subordiniUe  of  the  native  Superin- 
tendents of  Trade,  placed  under  their  instructions  ;  the  same  as  his  immediate  foreign 
subordinates,  the  Inspectors  (usually  styled  "Commissioners")  of  Customs,  are  placed 
under  the  instructions,  of  the  native  Superintendents  of  Customs,  as  their  subordinates. 
We  should  still  observe  that  the  despatches  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  are  never 
written  in  the  name  of  Pxince  Kung,  but  invariably  in  that  of  '*  the  Commission  '*  in 
question,  and  m  the  third  person ;  and  that  the  translation,  which  we  presume  to  be 
Mr.  Wade's,  if  correctly  reproduced  in  the  Blue-book,  is  undoubtedly  a  wilfully  false 
one.  Had  Prince  Kung  assumed  the  Imperial  *'We*', — by  which  the  translator 
evidently  intends  to  convey  the  impression  that  Mr.  Hart  was  Imperially  appointed, — 
his  Highness  would  simply  have  had  to  pay  for  that  greatest  of  Chinese  crimes  with 
his  head.  For  *'and  VVe  (knowing  that)  you... have  at  all  times  acted  harmoniously 
and  with  success,  he.*eby  appoint  you  to  the  post  of  Inspector-Qeneral  of  Customs 
Affairs  ",  the  translation  should  read  :  '*  and  your  conduct  having  at  all  times  been 
in  harmony  (with  our — the  Tsung-h  Yam^n's — wishes)  and  attended  with  success, 
yon  are  hereby  appointed../',  etc.;  whilst  in  the  despatch  to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  the 
rendering,  in  all  probability,  should  be:  "of  Customs  Affairs",  for:  "of  all  the 
Customs  Affairs  ". 

In  the  present  state  of  things,  it  appears  to  us  absolutely  neoessarv,  that  H.  M.  's 
Foreign  Office  should  order  all  translations  of  Chinese  official  and  other  documents, 
and   JBnAlish  documents  translated  into  Chinese,  to  be  sent  home  accompanied  by 
copies  of  the  Chinese  texts  and  versions,  and  to  appoint  competent  Chinese  scholuv 
to  verify,  and  report  upon,  such  translations  to  theToreign  Office. 
Page  834.— Line  2,  from  bottom,  read  "night"  for  "right". 
Page  867. — line  15,  from  bottom.     In  a  despatch  dat^  Peking  December  28, 
1862,  to  Earl  Russell,  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  wrote  :  "  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  copy 
of  a  despatch  from  the  Prince  of  Kuns,  protesting  against  the  attempt  to  sue  before 
British  Tribunals  British  subjects  in  the  service  of  China  for  acts  done  by  them  in 
the  exercise  of  the  authority  confided  to  them.     Also  copy  of  a  Mandamus  issued  by 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Hongkong  to  Mr.  Consul  Medhurst,  directing  him  to  try  the 
case  of  Bowman  v.  Fitzroy,  for  seizure  of  goods,  as  a  Customs  officer,  to  which  case 
the  Prince  alludes".     (Blue-Book,  China  No.  3,  1864,  p.  31).     The  British  Minister 
supported  Prince  Kung.     Messrs.  Bowman  h.  Co.  maintained  that  the  seizure  had 
been  wrongfully  made.     The  Prince,  or  rather  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  in  its  despatch  to 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce  of  October  24,  1862,  rests  its  arguments  on  the  following  facts  : — 
"It  is  laid  down  in  the  Treaty.  Art.  xlvi,  tbat  the  Chinese  Customs" — the  Treatv 
has  *  the  Chinese  Authorities  *,  for  which  Sir  Frederick  substitutss  'China* — "shall 
adopt  whatever  measures  seem  best  fitted  to  secure  the  protection  of  the  revenue ; 
and  in  Tariff  Rule  10,  that  the  high  officer  charged  with  the  superintendence  of 
Foreign  Trade  is  at  liberty  to  engage  British  subjects  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of 
smuggling.     Aocordinflly  in  January  18GI  the  Prince,  (i.e.  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n)  ad- 
dressed a  despatch  to  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Lay,  expressly  appointing  him  Inspector- General 
of  Customs,  and  directing  hira  to  engage  a  number  of  Englishmen  of  good  character 
to  assist  in  various  subordinate  offices  at  the  different  ports.     In  the  spring  of  1861 
Mr.  Lay  applied  for  leave  to  return  to  England  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  the 
Prince  in  a  second  despatch  instructed  Mr.  Fitzroy  and  Mr.  Hart  to  administer  the 
functions  of  Inspector-General  together  jointly,  Mr.  Fitzroy  continning  to  discharge 
the  duties  of  Commissioner  at  Shanghai,  his  proper  station ".     (Blue-Book,  China 
No.  3.  1864,  pp.  32—36.) 

The  Rule  10,  alluded  to,  reads  thus : — "  Collection  qf  Duties  under  one  system  at  all 
Ports,  It  being,  by  Treaty,  at  the  option  of  the  (  hinese  Government  to  adopt  what 
means  appear  to  it  best  suited  to  protect  its  revenue,  accruing  on  British  trade,  it  is 
agreed  tnat  one  uniform  system  shall  be  enforced  at  every  port. 

"  The  high  officer  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  superintend  foreign 
trade,  will,  accordingly,  from  time  to  time,  either  himself  visit,  or  will  send  a  deputy 
to  visit  the  different  ports.  The  said  high  officer  will  be  at  liberty,  of  his  own  choice, 
and  independently  of  the  suggestion  or  nomination  of  anv  British  authoritv,  to  select 
any  British  subject  he  may  see  fit  to  aid  him  in  the  administration  of  the  Customs 
revenue;  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling ;  in  the  definition  of  port-boundaries;  or  4n  die* 
charging  the  duties  of  harbour-master;  also  in  the  distribution  of  lights,  buoys,  beacons, 
and  the  like,  the  maintenance  of  which  shall  be  provided  for  out  of  the  tonnage-dues'*. 
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The  high  officer,  or  rather  officers,  directly  appointed  by  the  Chinese  Government 
to  superintend  foreifipa  trade,  and  who  are  independent  of  the  Tsunff-li  Yamftn,  though 
tbey  correspond  with  it,  were  at  the  time  their  Excellencies  Li  and  Chung,  mentioned 
in  the  preceding  additional  note  to  pp.  801/812,  and  as  whose  foreign  subordinate 
Mr.  Hart  was  nominated  Head^Inspector  of  Customs  by  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n.  That 
the  Yam6n  simply  arrogated  to  itself  this  '* privilege  of  selection",  and  that  no 
authority  to  appoint  foreign  inferior  employ^  having  ever  been  granted  to  Mr.  Hart 
by  the  native  Superintendents  of  Trade,  such  authority  belongs  to  the  latter  alone, 
we  have  just  seen.  Hence,  it  would  appear  obvious,  that  cUl  the  appointnients  of 
foreigners,  employed  in  tJie  Chinese  Customs  servuXy  are  irregular  and  illegal;  that, 
stiHctly  speaking,  Mr.  Hart  is  not  even  in  the  service  of  the  Tsung-U  YamSn,  but,  as  a 
foreign  *  aid '  or  subordinate,  in  no  manner  or  way  connected  with  the  Chinese  Govern' 
ment  and  irregularly  appointed  by  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  in  the  personal  service  of  tlie 
native  Superintendents  of  Trade  ;  and  that  the  foreign  subordinates  of  the  Head- Inspector 
of  Customs,  in  their  turn,  are  in  tJie  personal  service  oj  Mr.  Hart. 

To  return  now  to  the  case  of  Bowman  v.  Fitzroy.  Earl  BusselFs  reply  to  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce,  dated  Foreign  Office,  August  14,  1863,  is  to  this  effect : — **  Sir — , 
Her  Maiesty^s  Government  have  had  under  their  consideration,  au<l  thev  have  con- 
sulted the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  upon  your  despatch  of  the  23rd  or  December 
last,  and  its  inclosures,  respecting  the  protest  of  Frince  Kung  against  the  attempt 
made  to  sue,  before  British  Tribunals,  British  subjects  in  the  service  of  China " — 
compare  the  preceding  paragraph — "for  acts  done  by  them  in  the  exercise  of  the 
ftuthority  connded  to  them. 

"  I  have  now  to  state  to  vou  that  it  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that 
you  have  f^dlen  into  an  error  oy  confounding  two  distinct  questions,  viz. ,  a  question 
relating  to  the  infringement  of  rules,  made  under  the  Order  in  Council  of  the  13th  of 
June,  1863,  and  \  question  as  to  alleged  civil  liability  as  between  British  subjects  in 
the  Consular  Courts  in  China. 

'*  It  appears  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  that  you  are  mistaken  in  treating  the 
question,  wnich  you  have  referred  to  them  for  decision,  as  depending  upon  the  4th 
and  following  Articles  of  the  Order  in  Council.  Those  Articles  relate  to  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  Treaty  and  other  Regulations,  and  to  the  punishment  of  such  infringements 
by  penalties,  and  not  in  any  way  to  civil  suits. 

"  But  in  the  present  case  a  difference  has  arisen  between  *  British  subjects  ',  that 
is,  the  complainant  and  the  x>eraon  complained  of  are  both  British  subjects.  To  such 
a  case  the  Tith  Article  of  the  Order  in  Council  applies,  and  the  Consul  of  the  district 
is  competent  to  hear  and  determine  the  matter... This  proceeding  before  the  Consul 
will  be  '  a  suit  of  a  civil  nature ',  and  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion,  that 
the  suit  ought  to  be  enter taine<l  under  Article  12  of  the  Order  in  Council... (Blue- 
Book,  China,  No.  3,  1864,  p.  94). 

The  principle  here  laid  down,  is  very  clear.  In  reference  to  the  particular  case 
in  question,  Earl  Russell  remarks  : — '*Her  Majesty's  Government  also  think  that  the 
Court,  which  should  entertain  the  suit,  would  be  bound  to  give  judgment  for  the 
defendant,  upon  the  fact  of  his  employment  as  a  Chinese  functionary  in  tlie  Chinese 
Customs  being  either  admitted  or  proved,  for  Her  Majesty's  Government  conceive  that 
a  British  subject  so  employed  is  not  civilly  answerable  in  the  British  Consular  Courts 
for  acts  done  by  him  in  Ids  official  capacity ".  As  the  case  of  the  Professor  is  an 
utterly  different  one  from  the  case  here  referred  to,  we  have  no  desire  to  raise  t)ie 
legal  issues  involved  in  the  latter.  I'he  former  would  lose  none  of  its  strength,  even 
were  Mr.  Hart  assumed  to  be,  as  Inspector- General  of  Customs,  in  the  service  of  the 
Imperial  Government  of  China, — which  he  is  not.  We  cannot,  however,  abstain  from 
observing  that,  were  the  Lords  of  tfte  Judicial  Committee  of  Her  Majesty^ s  Privy  Council 
to  admit  tlie  identity  of  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  as  an  Imperial  *^  Coinmi-Hsion  for  the 
Oeneral  Control  of  Individual  (  Tributary- )  States^  Affairs  ",  idth  the  Chinese  Govern- 
meni:  their  Lordships  would  tliereby  formally  admit  tlie  British  Dominions  to  be  a 
dependence,  and  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty ^  the  Queen,  to  he  a  subject,  of  tlie  Emperor 
€if  China. 
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INTBODUCTOBT  BEMABES. 

1.  Full  two  years  haye  elapsed  smce  the  Foreign  diplomatio 
body^  resident  in  Peking^^  were  startled  by  the  intelligence  that 
the  Hon.  Anson  Borlingamej  at  that  time  the  accredited  Minister 
Extraordinary  and  Flenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  at  ''the 
Northern  Capital^''  had  accepted  a  political  mission  from  the 
Chinese  Goyemment^  to  proceed^  together  with  two  natiye  officials 
of  rank^  as  Ambassadors  Extraordinary  of  China^  to  the  yarioas 
Gonrts  of  America  and  Enrope  in  treaty-relations  with  the  Ta- 
Ching  Empire.  This  Mission  has  now  become  a  matter^  so  to 
speak^  of  histoiy  as  well  as  of  notorieiy;  its  real  origin  and  objects 
haye  gradually  emerged  from  the  obscurity^  in  which  they  were  at 
first  wrapped  up;  its  progress  through  the  United  States^  Eng- 
land^ Fruice  and  the  North  of  Europe  has  been  duly  chronicled  in 
most^  and  indifferently  pourtrayed  in  some^  of  the  numberless  news- 
papers and  periodicals  of  those  counties;  and  its  diplomatic  results 
are  at  least  sufficiently  known^  to  permit  a  tolerably  fair  judgment 
being  formed  as  to  their  general  bearing  on  the  future  relations 
of  China  to  Europe^  and  the  peculiar  position^  assumed  in  regard 

1  In  oonf  oimity  with  the  Sonthem  standard  of  pronunciation,  the  name  ^  '^ 

%.€.  "  the  Northern  Capital,"  is  properly  written  Peking.  As,  however,  the  q>elling 
PeUn  is  frequently  sabetituted  for  it,  we  may  as  well  observe  for  the  infonnatLoin 
of  the  reader  not  conversant  with  the  Chinese  language,  that  in  the  word  Peking, 

pe  (pronounced  pey)  represents  ^  "  the  North,"  and  king  (in  the  nonnal  idiom  of 
the  Capital  itself  pronounced  tfing,)  }f(  "the  Capital ";  and  that  the  sound  kin — or 
(fHi--may  in  Chinese  signify  "a  napkin,"  '<  a  catty,"  "gold,"  "metal,"  and  yet  a 
dozen  different  thingi^  OKept  a€lftpital  or  a  city.  The  Chinese  themselves  call  Peking 
Bmply  TK  "<^  Capital,"^namdbr,  aooording  to  their  motions,  the  Capital  of  th« 
one  ildversal  Empire  of  the  Worn.  ^ 
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to  these  relations^  by  the  American  Government.  It  has,  there** 
fore,  seemed  to  us  that  a  'clear,  succinct,  and  impartial  review 
of  the  Mission  by  an  eye-witness  of  its  mysterious  birth,  who  has 
neither  part  nor  interest  in  it  beyond  that  of  a  simple  spectator; 
whose  national  bias  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  preclude  his  sym- 
^  pathising  with  a  people  of  a  different  race ;  and  who,  while  anxious 
to  respect  the  just  susceptibilities  of  others,  will  allow  no  personal 
considerations  of  his  own  to  stand  between  him  and  plain-spoken 
truth,  might  at  the  present  time  not  only  be  acceptable  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  public,  to  whom  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  these 
vast  realms,  the  well-being  of  a  third  portion  of  the  human  race, 
and  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with  China  are  not  matters- of  | 

indifference ;  but  prove  instructive  even  to  "Western  statesmen,  and  j 

possibly  yet  exercise  a  modifying  influence  on  the  Chinese  policy, 
which  the  Home  Government  has  been  led  to  adopt,  too  rashly,  on  % 

the  strength  of  representations  urged  upon  its  consideration  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame. 

2.  The  moment  for  such  a  review  appears  the  more  opportune,  | 

as  the  Chinese  Mission,  originally  limited  to  a  space  of  time  not  ex- 
tending beyond  the  present  epoch,  has  just  entered  into  a  new  phase 
of  prolonged  existence.  After  the  first  excitement,  consequent  on 
the  extravagant  speeches  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  disre- 
garding truth  and  policy  alike,  addressed  to  America, — ^momentarily 
won  over  by  the  novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  flattering  partiality, 
ancient  Cathay  was  supposed  to  have  evinced,  in  the  choice  of  an 

1  The  "  Mixed  Comi ''  of  Law,  presided  ov^  by  Chinese  and  European  Magis- 
trates conjointly,  is  one  of  the  established  institutions  of  Shanghai. 

8  Our  readers  may  remember  the  exuberant  descriptions  of  the  ball,  hei^  alluded 
to,  and  which  at  the  time  appeared  in  a  portion  of  the  Paris  Press.  It  was  particularly 
noticed,  that  the  champagne,  liberally  supplied  to  the  Reporters,  was  '*  of  the  best 
quality  throughout." 

s  **A  New  York  paper  mentions  that  a  flag  has  just  been  manufactured  in 
Boston  to  the  order  of  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  for  the  use  of  the  Chinese  Embassy, 
which'  will  be  displayed  from  the  quarters  of  the  distinguished  visitors  in  all  the 
principal  places  they  visit  during  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission.  The  flag  is  made 
of  yellow  bunting,  with  a  blue  border,  measures  30  x  20  feet,  and  bears  upon  it  a 
monster  dragon  painted  in  blue  and  extending  its  entire  length."  (The  London  and 
China  Express,  July  17,  1868.)  Why  the  Hon.  Mr*- Burlingame  had  the  "Yellow 
Dragon"  painted  Idue,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  imagine,  unless  it  was  because  of  the 
yellow  bunting,  #       •  ^ 
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Ambassador,  for  her  fair  and  youthful  Atlantic  cousin^ — ^had  subsided, 
and  the  enthusiasm,  created  by  empty  rhetoric,  died  away  in  the 
United  States;  after  the  Mission,  fervently  supported  by  the 
British  Minister  in  China;,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  had  in  England 
gained  a  signal  victory  over  the  ill-directed  policy  and  remarkable 
ignorance,  as  to  Chinese  aflEedrs^  of  the  Gladstone  Cabinet,  coun- 
selled by  Mr.  Wade,  the  then  Secretary  of  the  English  Legation  at 
Peking,  with  his  ultra-Celestial  views  and  tendencies  on  leave  of 
absence  in  London;  and  after  a  splendid  reception,  accorded  to 
the  Mission  in  Paris  by  the  Emperor's  pleasure :  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame  found  himself  face  to  face  with  the  sober  judgment  of 
the  clear-sighted  and  well-informed  statesmen  of  France ;  and  there 
succeeded,  in  the  hitherto  triumphant  progress  of  the  Mixed  Tri- 
vmvirate  ^  a  long  and  ominous  pause.  For  one  night,  a  brilliant 
soiree  at  the  H&tel  of  the  Embassy,  illuminates  the  gathering  gloom. 
But,  suddenly,  the  news  of  the  Yang-chow  outrage  dissolves  tho 
fumes  of  the  champagne  2;  and  the  reminiscences  of  the  polka  are 
dispelled  by  the  massacre  in  Sze-chuen.  A  cloud  passes  over  the 
Representatives  of  ''  the  Son  of  Heaven ;"  the  Yellow  Dragon  re- 
coils within  its  blue  Bostonian  borders;  3  and  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  temporary  discomfiture  of  the  Eiiights  Errant  of  the 
Shining  Cross,  as  the  Messengers  of  ''the  Gh:'eat  Exalted  Monarch 
and  High-priest  of  the  World*'  have— most  irreverently — ^been 
designated,  the  telegraphic  wire,  so  justly  held  in  abhorrence  by 
the  Fung-shtie^  and  a  Government  longing  to  enter  the  comity  of 

*  Wliat  the  Fung-Bhde,  ]g^  yf(,^  is  in  reality,  nobody  teema  to  know,  although 
•rery  body  knows  it  to  be  aome  kind  of  snpentition,  of  which,  as  hostile  to  all 
progress  and  improvement^  the  Chinese  Goyemment  and  officials,  in  their  relations 
wi^  11%  make  capital.  We  fear,  the  Fong-shtie  reigns  paramount  not  in  Ghina  alone. 
The  usual  translation  of  jg^  ;^  is  ''wind  and  water"  or  ''wind's  water."  It 
o(myeys  no  intelligible  meaning.  But  another  and  common  signification  of  R 
is  "custom,"  as  that  of  H^in  "stream,"  "current."  Taking  ]/^^  ;ir||;  in  this  sense, 
it  would  be  equivalent  to  "  the  Stream  of  Custom  "—as  we  say  "  the  Straam  of 
Time,"*-!,  e,  "  Established  Custom ;"  and  that  such  was,  indeed,  the  primitive 
meaning  of  the  term,  and  that  it  was  chiefly  applied,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  in  reference 
to  the  position  to  be  given  to  temples,  houses,  grayes,  and  buildings  in  general,  may 
still  be  rendered  PV^j^^^®  educated  Chinese  smile,  and  t^p|ople  laugh,  at 
the  idea  of  the  Fung-aHffiMtfering||^th  railways,  mini^l^enKo^or  any  other 
useful  undertakings.  ^ 
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nations,  conveys  to  Europe  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ross  Browne's  experi- 
ence of  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Tsung-li  TamSn,  1  together 
with  the  intelligence,  that  China  repudiates  the  Treaty-supplemental, 
concluded  by  its  Representatives  between  the  Ching  Empire  and 
the  United  States.  A  crisis  had  arrived.  Nor  did  it  find  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Burlingame  unequal  to  the  occasion.  The  Press  of  Paris  and 
London  announced  ''on  authority,'^  that  a  telegram  had  been 
received  from  Prince  Xung,  intimating,  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  that  the  new  Treaty-articles  were  to  be  ratified;  and 
the  First  Secretary  of  the  Mission,  Mr.  John  McLeavy  Brown,  was 
at  once  despatched  to  Peking,  to  obtain^  if  possible,  in  exchange 
for  a  fraction  of  the  personals  of  the  Hon.  Mr  Burlingame's  suite, 
the  verification  of  the  telegramatic  announcement.  He  succeeded, 
though  not  without  diflSculty,  in  the  delicate  mission  confided  to 
him.  Necessity  pleaded  his  cause ;  the  Treasurer  of  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  and  the  Tonnage-Dues  gave  both  his  influence 
and  bis  aid ;  and  once  more,  while  we  are  writing  these  lines,  Mr. 
Brown  is  on  his  way  to  the  United  States  and  Europe,  to  rejoin, 
after  depositing  the  ratified  Treaty  at  the  Capitol,  his  distinguished 
Chiefs  with  an  extended  lease  of  the  Mission,  and  the  ways  and 
n^eans  for  its  future  expenditure  on  a  somewhat  reduced  scale. 

8.  Without  any  further  preamble,  then,  we  may  be  permitted 
ta  apply  ourselves  to  a  task  which,  though  self-imposed,  is  not  likely 
to  prove  a  grateful  one,  and  which  a  sense  of  public  duty  alone 
could  have  induced  us  to  undertake.  In  a  case,  which  exhibits 
Eastern  state-craft  in  conflict  with  Western  diplomacy,  and  in  which 
the  former,  seconded  by  intriguing  Europeans,  finds  willing  instru- 
ments among  the  members  of  the  latter,  would  it  be  possible  to 
avoid  or  ignore  personal  elements,  which  so  essentially  affect  the 

I  See:  "Addressee  presented  by  the  American  and  British  Communities  of 
Shanghai  to  the  Hon.  J.  Koss  Browne  U.  S.  Minister  at  Peking  and  His  Excellency's 
Beply ;  together  with  a  Letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Browne  to  Prince  Kung  regarding 
material  progress  in  China,"  Shanghai,  1869,  8vo. 

S  **  There  is  no  legislative  or  judicial  authority  recognized  by  all  nations, 
which  determines  the  law  that  regulates  the  reciprocal  relations  of  States.     The  origin 

of  this  law  must  be  sought  in  the  principles  of  justice,  applicable  to  those  relations 

The  enquiry  musl^yien  be,  what  are  the  principles  of  ^stus  whftch  ought  to  regulate 
the  mutual  s|£tinis  A^jlions,  that  is  to  saMk  from  iRbir  $nthority  is  international 
law  derived  f^khen  the  question  is  thus  sta^,  every  publicist  will  dscide  it  aocord- 
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discussion^  and  the  discussion  of  which  is  yet  so  liable  to  give 
umbrage^  if  not  offence  7 

4.    In  the  absence  of  a  universally  recognised  standard  of 
appeal^  2  there  would,  we  conceive,  be  but  little  use  in  here  con- 
sidering the  question, — ^Whether  a  nation,  like  an  individual,  has 
the  right  of  excluding  itself  from  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  or,  restricting  such  an  intercourse  to  a  given  number  of 
geographical  points  of  contact,  to  seal  up  its  territories   at  large 
against  the  influences  of  a  foreign  system  of  religion  and  morality, 
of  a  state  of  civilisation,  and  a  condition  of  material  comfort,  far  in 
advance  of,  and,  if  not  in  all  certainly  in  most  respects,  superior  to 
their  own  F     In  our  judgment,  no  nation  has  such  a  right.  3     But 
even  if  this  right  existed,  the  Chinese  are  probably  the  last  people, 
who  would  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.     On  the  contrary :  from 
all  we  have  been  able  to  gather, — and  we  have  consulted  the  best, 
the  most  reliable,  and  the  most  various  sources  of  information,  con- 
firmed by  our  own  limited  experience, — there  is,  perhaps,  no  country 
in  the  world,  in  which  a  well-conducted  stranger  meets  with  so 
much  outward  civility  and  kindness,  and  in  which  so  strong  a  dispo- 
sition to  barter  and  trade,  whether  with  their  own  countrymen  or 
with  foreigners,  exists  on  the  part  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  popula- 
^tion,  as  in  China.     Hence  we  may  draw  the  legitimate  conclusion, 
that  it  is  not  the  will  of  the  Chinese  nation,  nor  the  desire  of  the 
Chinese  people,  but,  in  opposition  to  both,  the  exclusive  policy  of 
their  Manchu  Government  and  the  exclusive  interest  of  their  Tatar 
masters,  supported  by  that  of  the  dominant  class  of  officials,  which 
would  restrict  or  fetter  foreign  intercourse,  and  maintain  in  China, 
'as  the  most  effectual  barrier  to  every  progress  and  beneficial  change, 
Cft  state  of  hereditary  isolation.     Tet,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  one  of 

ing  to  his  own  views,  and  hence  the  fundamental  di£ferences  which  we  remark  in 
their  writings." — Elements  of  International  Law  by  Henry  Wheaton,  L.L.D. ;  second 
annotated  edition  by  W.  B.  Lawrence,  London,  1864,  8to.,  p.  1. 

8  Such  is  essentially  also  the  opinion  of  Dr.  HefPter,  *'one  of  the  most  recent 
and  distinguished  public  jurists  of  Germany  "  (Wheaton's  Elements  of  International 
Law,  p.  14),  who  observes :  "  SoU  ein  dem  hochsten  Ziel  des  Volkerrechts  ent- 
)  sprechender  Verband  unter  Nationen  bestehen,  so  mtlssen  sie  sich  auch  einem  gegen- 
'.,  seitigen  Verkehr  tfim  Austausch  ihrer  geistigen  und  matefiellen  Mittel  6finen, 
'^  deren  die  menschliche  Natur  zu  ihrer  btfaltung  bedarf/'-^Q|o  Europaische  Golkar- 
'.  recht  der  Gregenwart,  3te  Aufl.    Berlin  1855,  Svo.,  p.  61. 
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the  leading  principles  of  their  own  constitutional  system, — a  prhi* 
ciple  which  virtually  responds  to  the  maxim :  Vox  populi  vox  Dei,  ^ 
at  present  in  Europe^  too,  so  greatly  in  the  ascendant :  the  Goyem- 
ment  of  China,  far  from  being  justified  to  disregard  the  wishes  and 
the  interests  of  the  people,  as  opposed  to  the  dynastic  interests 
and  the  personal  policy  of  its  rulers,  is  bound  by  every  law  and 
command  inculcated  in  the  sacred  books,  by  every  precedent  estab- 
lished by  the  most  eminent  sovereigns,  of  the  nation,  to  consult 
those  wishes  and  to  advance  those  interests  to  the  utmost. 

6.  Not  too  much  stress,  it  seems  to  us,  can  be  laid  on  the 
two  points  just  alluded  to.  For,  every  difficulty  which  has  arisen 
between  China  and  England  since  the  opening  of  commercial  rela- 

i  This  maxiin  is  ahnost  litendly  enounced  in  a  passage  of  the  Shu-king,  which 
««MJ«:5SiR  M  ^R7^JimU^kB>  "  Heayen  ««  eren  M  my 
people  see  ;  Heaven  hears  even  as  my  people  hear."  It  is  the  Emperor  Wo,  who 
thus  speaks  ;  ff  S  >  4|^  H  4*  >  ^'  Legge's  edition  of  ''The  Chinese  Classics, 
with  a  translation,  critical  and  ezegetical  notes,  prolegomena  and  copious  indices, 
vol.  iii  Hongkong  1866,  8to.  p.  292.— In  the  same  sense  the  notorious  Conmiissioner 
Yeh  wrote  to  Lord  Elgin  on  the  14th  December  1857  :  "  The  direction  of  the  popular 
mind  is  the  direction  of  the  will  of  Heaven "  (Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs, 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office^  1859-60,  vol.  z,  8vo.,  p.  140.) 

9  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  "Note  on  Chinese  Matters,"  as  published  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ross  Browne,  states,  in  speaking  of  the  Supplemental  Treaty,  concluded  by  the 
Burlingame  Mission  with  the  United  States : — " Taking  my  view  of  progress. in  China, 
and  regarding  it " — ^he,  of  course,  intends  the  pronoun  to  refer  to  progress  in  China, 
not  to  his  view  of  it — *'  as  likely  to  be  accelerated  in  proportion  to  the  acutenees,  to 
which*' — acuteness? — "China  feels  the  wants  of  material  strength," — dominion? 
conquests  ? — "  I  fancy  that,  were  all  countries  to  join  in  making  the  same  sort  of  a 
treaty,  the  result  would  be  that  China's  feeling  of  want  of  strength  " — want  ofsbrenqQi 
is,  of  course,  but  another  term  for  wtakntM — "would  be  weakened,  and  her  progress 
proportionately  retarded,  if  not  stopped." — Now,  despite  of  Mr.  Hart's  feeble  grammar 
and  feebler  syntax,  it  manifestly  would  follow  from  his  mode  of  arguing,  that 
progress,  in  China,  will  be  proportioned  to  the  national  wants,  whidi  an  acute 
consciousness  of  national  material  strength  is  wont  to  produce  ;  and  what  other  forms 
do  such  wants  usually  assume,  save  those  of  conquest  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  would 
follow,  that  the  more  the  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  China,  of  actual  weakness  is 
weakened,  the  more  will  progress  in  China  be  retarded.  What  does,  what  can  Mr. 
Hart  mean,  if  he  mean  anything  at  all?  Listen  we  to  his  explanation.  "The 
condition,"  he  writes,  "  of  all  progress  is,  that  a  want  shall  be  felt ;  it  is  when  a 
want  is  felt  that  the  mind  seeks  to  supply  it,  and  some  wants  are  such,  that,  in  the 
attempt  to  satisfy  them,  they  create  other  wants ;  there  is  a  fountain  want,  which 
once  to^Tpeef,  wiU  make  a  channel  for  itself,  and  rush  onward  in  a  vivifying  stream. 
China  has  such  a  master-want— <*€  twin/  of  mcUerial  i6rength,''-^Mi.  Hart,  who  is  an 
Irishman,  evidently  by  "the  want  of"  here  understands  "the  desire  for,"— "and, 
in  natural  life,  to  feel  that  want,  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  wants— it  is  the  parent  of  all 
prc^gress.**    H«e  lies  the  error  of  Mr.  Harf  s  strange  philosophy.    A  strong  desire 
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tions  between  the  two  countries,  may  be  traced  to  a  settled  deter- 
mination, on  the  part  of  the  powers  ruling  the  former  State,  to  yield 
no  facilities  for  intercourse  and  trade  except  to  physical  forpe,  and 
to  evade  or  neutralize,  by  every  indirect  means  at  their  command, 
the  concessions  actually  wrung  from  them.  Twice  already  that 
determination  has  led  to  a  war,  humbling  to  their  pride  and  disas- 
trous to  their  prestige.  Still,  it  is  this  same  determination,  increasing 
in  energy  and  strength  with  the  re-increasing  strength  of  the  Govern- 
ment, 2  which,  on  the  eve  of  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
and  at  the  risk  of  another  war,  set  on  foot  *'  the  Burlingame  Mis- 
sion,'^ and  stirred  up  those  temporary  troubles  at  various  points  in 
the  interior  of  China,  which  have  been  regarded  in  so  erroneous  a 

for  material  strengih  has  always  a  destractive  tendency,  and  is  opposed  to  int^l^al 
progress  and  civilisation.  '*She  (China)"  he  proceeds  to  argue,  "is  cUtempting  to 
9aHrfy  that  want;  in  that  attempt  to  snpply  a 'want  to  which  she  has  become  keenly 
€Llive,  other  wants  are  making  themselves  felt ;'' — ^true,  but  such  "wants,"  t.  e. 
desires,  wiU  alwa3rs  partake  of  the  nature  and  character  of  '*  the  fountain-want," 
which,  consequently,  will  rush  onward,  not  in  a  vivifying  stream,  but  may -be  in  a 
destructive  and  barbarising  torrent, — **  and  the  dumber  of  wants  " — i,e.  desires,  let 
it  be  well  remembered,  for  material  strength — '*  wiU  increase,  and  just  as  she-Buoceeds 
of  herself  in  supplying  one,  so  tnU  China^s  determination  to  sati^  the  others  become 
keener,  and,"  Mr.  Hart  most  illogically  adds,  **  be  ezeicised  after  a  more  intelUgent 
fashion.  Thus,  in  her  attempt  to  become  strong  physically ,  China  has  to  my  mind, 
entered  upon  a  career  of  improvement,  and  will,  step  by  step,  develop  resources, 
create  industries,  and  achieve  progress  materially,  inteilectttally,  morally,  I  therefore 
am  daily  more  inclined  to  believe,  iihAt'the  true  poUcy  is  to  *  leave  her  alone.* "  In 
these  few  words  :  "  leave  her  alone  "  lies  the  gist,  the  aim,  and  the  policy,  of  Mr. 
Hart's  glaring,  though  ingenious  iUogio.  For  four  tiiousand  years  China  has  been  left 
alone  ;  and  what  has  been  her  career  of  improvement,  to  mark  that  immense  space  of 
time  ?  For  four  thousand  years  she  has  been  left  alone :  what  fresh  resources  has 
she  developed,  what  new  industries  created,  during  those  forty  long  centuries  f  For 
four  thousand  years  she  has  been  left  alonf :  what  progress,  material,  intellectual, 
moral,  has  she  achieved  throughout  the  entire  course  of  human  history  ?  She  has  had 
her  periods  of  material  strength  :  for  what  other  purposes  has  she  used  it,  except  for 
the  purposes  of  conquest,  seclusion,  and  isolation  ?  Yet,  Mr.  Hart  urges  :  leave  China 
alone  !  in  order  that  once  more  she  may  regain  that  mcUerial  strength,  for  which  she  is 
craving :—erB,yiDg  to  what  end?  To  the  end  that  she  may  drive  the  "outer  bar- 
barian," who  has  invaded  her  seclusion,  forced  improvements  upon  her  weakness,  and 
threatens  with  the  further  development  of  her  resources,  her  industry  and  her  natural 
wealth,  back  again  from  the  polluted  soil  of  her  isolation  into  the  sea.  Such  is  the 
sole  "want,"  the  sole  desire,  the  sole  dream,  which  the  Chinese  Government  is  just 
now  8o  if  keenly "  pursuing :  and  the  dream,  the  desire  and  the  "  want "  of  the 
Chinese  Qovemment  are  the  "want,"  the  desire  and  the  dream  of  Mr.  Hart.  We 
fear,  his  mind  is  either  iU  constituted,  or  ill  trained:  Would  it  not  be  as  well,  if, 
•cting  up  to  his  own  advice,  he  were  to  "  leave  China  alone,"  and,  before  presuming  to 
meddle  witii  her  destinies,  to  devote  himself,  for  some  years,  to  the  study  of  history. 
logic  and  English  grammar  ?  ^  /f 
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liglit  at  homej  and  were^  as  a  political  manoenvre  of  the  Tsnng-Ii 
Yam^n^  solely  intended^  failing  the  thnnder  of  iron-clads^  to  lend 
an  intimidating  effect  to  the  presence  of  the  Trinmvir-Emlmssy 
at  Windsor  Castle^  and  to  render  the  Hon.  P'a-Ngan-Ch£n'a  ^ 
harangue  at  the  Toileries  more  impressive. 

A  1  P'a-Nga&-Chdii  »   }|f  iK  S  ^  i*  the  officud  tranflcripti(m,  in  Chinefe  diarac* 

•tan,  of  "  Barlingaine  ";  aeethe  Imperial  ReBcript  ordering  his  appointment,  and  his 
Letter  of  Credence^  Mow.    By  abbxeyiatioD,  he  is  simply  called  PH(  or  Pooh, 
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§2. 
ORIGIN  OF  THE  MISSION. 

6.     The  annoimceinexit  of  the  Mission  was  made  by  the  American 

Minister  to  his  astonished  oolleagnes  about  the  middle  of  November 

1867.    In  the  American  official  ''Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs''  ^ 

we  read  :— 

"  Mr.  BuBLmoAME  to  Mr.  Sbwabd. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Peking,  November  21,  1867. 
Sm, — ^In  the  interests  of  my  country  and  civilisation,  2  I  do  hereby 
resign  my  commission  as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
from  the  United  States  to  China. 

I  have  the  hono(  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
WnxiAM  H.  Sbwabd,  Anson  Bublinoahe. 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mr.  BiTBLiNOAMB  to  Mr.  Sbwabd.  8 
iTtUffram,]  United  States  Legation, 

Peking,  November  23,  1867. 
Chinese  empire  appointed  me  envoy  to  treaty  powers.      Accepted. 
Leave  at  once  for  San  Francisco. 
Hon.  WiLUAM  H.  Sbwabd,  Anson  Bublingahb. 

Mr.  Clay  to  Mr.  SBWABb. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 
St  Petersburgh,  December  13,  1867.    « 
SiB, — I  enclose  you  the  following  [preceding]  telegrams  from  the  Hon. 
A  BurhDgama     It  seems  he  is  m^le  the  Commissioner  of  Mie  dninese 
Government  with  treaty  powers,^md  leaves  at  once  for  San  Francisco, 
November  23,  1867. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  Servant, 
Hon*  William  H.  Sbwabd,  C.  M.  Clat. 

Washington,  D.C. 

1  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  AfiBnirs,  accompanying  the  Annual  Message  of  the  Presi- 
dent;  Wasliington,  Goyemment  Printing  Office,  1869,  Svo.,  Part  i,  pp.  49.3,  461,  494. 

S  In  the  interests  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Borlingame's  civilisation  ?  The  despatch  of 
Dec.  14fk>  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seward  has  :  "  In  the  interests  of  our  (country  and)  civilisa- 
tion."  The  "  Chinese  Empire's  envoy ''  would  seem  to  share  the  grammatical  failing 
of  his  distinguished  friend,  the  Inspector-G^eneral  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs. 

>  This  telegram,  which  should  have  been  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  in  the  Papers 
iidating  to  Foreign  AfiQurs,  p.  493,  will  be  found  in  the  Correspondence  relating  to 
BoBsia^  p.  461. 
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JT    Sir,— ^ 


Mr.  BuRLiNQAMB  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Shanghai,  December  14,  1867. 
Sir, — ^You  will  have  learned  from  my  telegram  from  Peking  of  my 
/  appointment  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  "  envoy  "  to  the  treaty  powei^s, 
and  of  my  acceptance  of  the  same.     The  facts  in  relation  to  the  appointmeni 
are  as  follows : — I  was  on  the  point  of  proceeding  to  the  treaty-ports  of 
China,  to  ascertain  what  changes  our  citizens  desired  to  have  made  in  the 
I  treaties,  provided  a  revision  should  be  determined  upon,  after  which  it  waa 
I  my  intention  to  resig^;^  and  go  home.     The  knowledge  of  this  intention 
ooming  to  the  Chinese,(  Prince  Kung  gave  a  farewell  dinner,  at  which  great 
regret  was  expressed  at  my  resolution  to  leave  China,  and  urgent  requests 
made  that  I  would,  like  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  state  China's  difficulties,  and 
inform  treaty  powers  of  their  1  sincere  desire  to  be  friendly  and  progressive. 
This  I  cheeifully  promised  to  do.     During  the  conversation  Wensiang,  2  a. 
leading  man  of  the  empire,  said,  ''Why  will  you  not  represent  us  officially  V'| 
I  repulsed  the  suggestion  playfully,  and  the  conversation  passed  to  other 
tqpics^X^ubsequently  I  was  ixiformed  that  the  Chinese  were  most  serious,  3 
and  a  request  was  made  through  Mr.   Brown,  Chinese  secretary  of  the 
British  legation,  that  I  should  delay  my  departure  for  a  few  days,  until  a 
proposition  could  be  submitted  to  me.     I  had  no  further  conversation  with 
them  until  the  t)roposition  was  made  in  form,  requesting  me  to  act  for 
them  as  ambassador  to  all  the  treaty  powers.     I  had  in  the  interim  thought! 
anxiously  on  the  subject,  and,  after  consultation  with  my  friends,  deter- \ 
mined,  in  the  interests  of  our  country  and  civilisation,  to  aocept.     The 
moment  the  position  ^    was  formally  tendered,  I  informed  my  colleagues  of 
all  the  facts,  and  am  happy  to  say  that  they  approved  of  the  action  of  the 
Chinese,  and  did  all  they  could  to  forward  the  interests  of  the  mission. 
J.  McLeavy  Brown,  esq.,  5  Chinese  secretary  of  the  British  legation,  waa 
persuaded,  in  the  common  interest,  to  act  as  first  secretary  to  the  mission, 
and  liir.  Deschamps,  a  French  gentleman,  who  has  accompanied  Ping  6  on  a 

I  No  doubt,  the  Hon.  Mr^  Burlingame  intends  this  pronoun  to  refer  to  "  the 
Chinese."    His  mode  of  expressing  himself  is  as  vague,  as  his  syntax  is  bewildering. 

'  ^  ^  ,  Wdn-s'iang,  the  "leading  man"  here  alluded  to,  was  until  recently 
the  most  active  and  intelligent  Member  of  tl^Tsung-li  Yamdn.  For  some  time  past 
he  has  been  suffering  from  severe  illness  ;  ancRt  is  doubtful,  whether  he  will  be  able 
to  resume  his  public  duties.  Mr.  Wilson  (History  of  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  p.  295) 
erroneously  designates  him  as  "the  (Senior  Secretary  of  State  or)  Premier  of  the 
Empire."    There  exists  no  such  office  in  China. 

8  Our  copy  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  despatch,  transmitted  to  us  at  the 
tune  to  Peking,  reads  "desirous"  for  "serious." 

A  Instead  of  "  position,"  the  same  copy  has  "  proposition." 

•  For  **  esqr.",  our  copy  has  "  late." 

0  The  person  meant  is  Pin,  formerly  a  subordinate  clerk  in  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn, 
who  used  to  frequent  the  kitchens  of  foreign  residents  in  Peking,  for  the  Mpbined 
purpose  of  espUnuige  and  a  supper.  He  ii  Mr.  Hart's  friend  "-Lao-yeh  Pin/^  whom 
the  former  gentleman  induced  the  Yamdn  to  send  with  him  to  Europe,  in  1866  (Mr. 
Hart*s  Note  on  Chinese  Matters) ;  and  who,  to  the  scandal  of  the  English  Court  and  the 
indignation  of  the  well-informed,  had  the  honor  of  an  introduction,  in  a  private  audi- 
ence, to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.     "  On  his  rstnm  from  Europe,"  tke  Hon.  Mr.  Ross 
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visit  to  Europe,  was  selected  as  second  secretary.  Two  Chinese  gentlemen 
of  the  highest  rank  were  selected  from  the  foreign  office  to  conduct  the 
Chinese  correspondence  and  as  *^  learners.'*  I  shall  leave  for  the  United 
States  by  the  February  steamer  for  California.  I  limit  myself  in  this  note 
to  file  above  brief  history  of  the  mission,  reserving  my  reasons  for  accepting 
ii  to  a  personal  interview  at  Washington.  1 1  may  be  permitted  to  add  that 

(when  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world,  containing  one-third  of  the  human 
race,  seeks,  for  the  first  time,  to  come  into  relations  with  the  west,  and 
requests  the  youngest  nation,  through  its  representative,  7  to  act  as  the 
medium  of  such  change,  the  mission  is  one  not  to  be  solicited  8  or  reject^ 
Dr.  S.  Wells  Wilhams,  for  the  sixth  time,  has  been  left  in  charge  of  tH 
United  States  legation  in  China,  and  is  in  every  respect  competent  to 
conduct  its  affairs.  Permit  me  to  request  the  government  most  earnestly 
not  to  name  my  successor  imtil  I  can  give  it  information  which  may  b^ 
useful  in  making  a  selection. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
Hon.  William  S.  Seward,  Anson  Burlinoamb. 

Secretary  of  State^  Washington,  D.C." 

Versions  of  this  "  brief  history  '^  of  the  origin  of  the  Mission^  all 
bearing  a  striking  family-likeness  to  the  preceding  statement^  were 
assiduously  circulated  .in  every  direction  and  through  every  available 
channel^  public  and  private^  both  in  China  and  at  home.  9  Yet 
although  that  statement  must  necessarily  contain  some  truths  it  tells 
to  any  one,  acquainted  with  Chinese  statesmen  and  their  method 
of  conducting  foreign  business^  a  story  so  incredible;  it  includes 
assertions  so  very  improbable  in  themselves ;  and  is  so  suggestive 
of  a  political  as  well  as  of  a  personal  under-current^  that^  even  on  a 

Browne  remarks,  "  he  made  a  report  suited  to  the  views  of  his  employers,  condemna- 
tory of  foreign  improvements,  and  demonstrating  that  such  things  are  unsuited  to 
China.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  promoted."  To  each  of  the  Foreign  Legations 
in  Peking  Pin  presented  in  Ms.,  as  a  memento  of  his  Western  travels,  an  utterly 
unreadable  poem,  the  chief  subjects  oi  which  are  bills-of-fare,  and  hotel-charges. 
Hii  present  position  is  that  of  a  sp<|;ies  of  ambulating  beadle  in  "  the  New  University 
of  China";  and  his  special  duty  would  seem  to  be,  to  watch  over,  and  report  on,  the 
conduct  of  the  foreign  ''professors."  Like  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  he  now  delights 
in  the  title  of  ;^  ^  j  *'  Excellency,"  as  it  is  usuaUy  translated,  and  wears  a  hutton 
of  the  second  rank.  He  no  longer  visits  EngUsh  kitchens,  and  ignores  even  a  late 
intimate  friend  of  his,  the  Chinese  cook  of  one  of  the  English  Missionaries  in  Peking, 
whose  button  is  of  the  fourth  or  fifth  class  only. 

7  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  had  manifestly  forgotten,  that  he  was  no  longer  the 
representative  of  the  youngest,  but,  a  few  days  previously,  had  transferred  his  services 
to  the  Oldest,  nation  in  the  world,  and  on  more  favorable  terms. 

8  Our  copy  also  has  '*  sohcited."  The  proper  reading  may  possibly  be  : 
"snubbed." 

9  As  a  specimen,  we  reprint,  in  the  appendix,  Mr.  Robertson's  letter  to  the 
London  **  Dafly  News,"  headed  "  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  England." 
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cursory  perusal,  it  cannot  fail  to  produce  on  the  unbiassed  mind  an 

impression  in  the  highest  degree  unfavorable  to  its  ''historical'' 

character. 

7.     Indeed^  an  already  somewhat  different  complexion  is  given 

to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  narrative,  by  his  successorVd  interim, 

Dr.  Williams,  in  an  oflScial  despatch  to  the  American  Government, 

written  but  a  few  days  after  the  letter  of  the  former  envoy,  and 

t?liich  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  deserve  being  here  re^produced 

in  extenso. 

"  ^r.  Williams  to  Mr.  Sbwakd.  1 

Legation  of  the  United  States, 

Peking,  December  23,  1867. 

Sib, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  the  translation  of  a  circular  dispatch, 
addressed  to  each  of  the  foreign  ministers  by  Prince  Kung,  informing  them 
of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Burlingame  as  the  envoy  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese 
government  to  all  the  treaty  powers,  with  a  copy  of  my  reply.  The 
arrangements  connected  with  the  appointment  were  all  made  in  the  ten 
days  before  Mr.  Burlingame  left  Peking  on  the  25th  ultimo,  and  after  he 
had  made  and  received  his  farewell  visits  with  Prince  Kung  as  United 
States  miuister,  preparatory  to  going  south  for  the  winter;  but  it  is 
probable  that  the  Prince  and  other  high  functionaries  had  long  debated  the 
propriety  of  the  step,  and  Mr.  Burlingame's  departure  induced  them  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  point  by  selecting  him  as  their  representative.  It 
marks,  in  a  sensible  manner,  the  progress  made  by  this  government  in 
understanding  and  carrying  out  its  reciprocal  duties  to  the  nations,  with 
whom  it  has  treaty  obligations.  It  is  likewise  a  proof  of  high  regard  to 
him  personally,  that  after  an  official  intercourse  of  nearly  six  years  the 
leading  officers  of  this  government  shotild  confide  in  him  the  advocacy  of 
their  highest  interests  at  foreign  courts.  The  ample  powers  given  to  him 
prove  the  importance  that  they  attach  to  the  embassy. 

Associated  with  him  are  two  Chinese  commissioners  named  Chi-Kang  and 
Sun  Kia-Kuh,  who  have  been  for  several  years  employed  in  the  foreign  office  as 
under  secretaries,  and  are  more  conversant  with  foreign  aJSairs  than  persons 
selected  from  higher  posts  would  be.  2     Two  foreign  secretaries  have  been 

1  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1869,  8to.,  Part  i,  pp.  495—497. 

S  Dr.  Williams's  volunteered  apology  for  the  sending  of  mere  "ander-secretaries," 
who  were  in  reality  no  more  than  supernumerary  clerha^  is  hardly  complimentary  to 
Prince  Kung  and  their  Excellencies,  the  Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn. 

8  The  documents,  referred  to  by  Dr.  Williams,  are  the  Circular  t>e8patches  of 
the  Tsung-li  Yam6n  relative  to  the  Burlingame  Mission,  and  will  be  communicated 
below. 

*  Dr.  Williams  also  writes  Ping  for  Pin,  and,  moreover,  entrusts  him  with  a 
mission.  According  to  Mr.  Hart  (Note  on  Chinese  Matters)  this  ''mission"  was, 
<*  to  demonstrate  to  the  official  class  (in  Peking)  that  the  West  can  be  safely  visited, 
and  that  the  journey  is  neither  very  fatiguing  nor  very  dangerous." 

We  much  doubt,  whether  the  many  and  great  mistakes,  committed  by  the 
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attached  to  the  mission,  viz.,  J.  McL.  Brown,  formerly  assistant  Chinese 
secretary  to  the  British  legation  in  Peking,  and  possessing  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  personnel  and  policy  of  the  foreign  office,  who  holds 
the  place  of  first  secretary ;  and  Mr.  Deschamps,  a  Frenchman,  now  in  the 
employ  of  the  Chinese  customs,  who  has  that  of  second  secretary.  The 
reasons  for  appointing  two  co-ordinate  Chinese  commissioners  are  given  in 
the  accompanying  documents^  3  and  appear  to  me  satisfactory.  Six  students 
are  also  to  be  attached  to  their  suite,  who  expect  to  remain  abroad  to  learn 
the  English,  French  and  Russian  languages. 

The  propriety  and  benefit  of  such  a  diplomatic  mission  has  been 
repeatedly  urged  upon  the  Chinese  government  since  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaties  of  Tientsin  in  1859 ;  and  Prince  Kung  and  his 
coadjutors  have  frequently  discussed  its  importance  and  inquired 
about  its  details  since  the  residence  of  the  foreign  ministers  at  the  Capi- 
tal. They  usually  excused  themselves  as  not  ready  to  do  as  other 
nations  did  in  this  respect,  while  acknowled^ng  its  expediency.  The 
mission  of  Ping  4  to  Europe  last  year  was  indicative  of  their  willingness  to 
follow  these  suggestions,  and  its  results  in  making  the  way  more  clear  are 
probably  best  seen  in  the  present  embassy.  Some  have  not  entirely 
approved  of  placing  a  foreigner  at  the  head  of  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  to 
illustrate  the  practical  character  of  this  people  to  send  as  its  representative 
one  who  would  not  be  liable  to  the  mistakes  which  would  almo^certainly 
be  committed  by  the  fittest  and  best  educated  native  living.  ^/^ The  prince 
and  his  associates  begin  to  feel  that,  in  order  to  maintain  their  position, 
they  must,  as  he  intimates  in  his  dispatch,  send  envoys  to  personally  state 
their  case  at  foreign  courts,  explain  their  difficulties,  and  urge  the  reasons 
for  their  own  policy ;  and  they  are  convinced  that  none  of  their  own  body 
are  qualified  for  this  office.  6  Their  selection  of  Mr.  Burlinghame  indicates 
their  persuasion,  therefore;  that  he  will  do  for  them  better  than  they  can 
yet  do  for  themselves.  The  proposed  revision  of  the  treaties  next  year  is 
likely  to  bring  up  for  consideration  many  important  subjects  for  discussion, 
and  this  has  no  doubt  had  its  weight  in  deciding  them  to  send  him  before 
those  points  are  formally  presented.  In  order  the  better  to  appreciate  the 
progress  which  this  mission  indicates  on  the  part  of  this  government,  the 
terms  of  their  envoy's  commission  should  be  compared  with  the  two  missives 
sent  from  the  Emperor  to  the  President  in  1858  and  1863,  as  replies  to 
the  letters  of  credence  presented  by  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Burlingame.  The 
first  was  dated  Jime  7,  1858,  while  negociations  were  going  on  at  Tientsin  : 

Hon.  Mr.  Bnrlmgame,  would  have  been  committed  by  a  Chinese  gentleman,  **  fit  for 
luB  post ";  provided  he  could  have  been  persuaded  that,  by  Western  people,  belching 
is  not  considered  altogether  inseparable  from  good  breeding.  Even  the  best-educated 
natives,  certainly,  have  their  peculiar  habits,  to  which  we  "outer  barbarians"  find 
it  not  easy  to  accustom  ourselves. 
^  6  There  is,  perhaps,  no  person  more  unscrupulous,  more  indifferent  to  truth,  more 
}  plausible  in  argument,  more  persuasive  in  manner,  and  more  conceited  withal,  than  a 
J  Chinese  statesman :  the  Ministers  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n  must  have  entertained  a 
high  opinion,  indeed,  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  if  they  considered  him  better 
qualifi^  for  his  Mission,  than  one  of  their  own  body.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
tiie  idea  may  have  been  suggested  to  them,  that  Western  statesmen  were  Ukely  to  ffwe 
credence  to  a  Western  envoy,  where  they  might  have  doubted  a  Chinese  ambassador. 
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"  1,  the  august  Emperor,  wish  health  1  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Haying  received  with  profound  respect  the  commands  of  Heaven 
to  sway  with  tender  care  the  entire  circuit  of  all  lands,  we  regard  the  people 
everywhere,   within  and  without   the  wide  seas,  with  the  same  humane 

benevolence The  minister  2  of  the  United  States  has  now  handed  up  3  the 

letter  under  reply,  on  opening  which  the  expressions  of  respectful  request 
still  further  manifest  the  same  friendly  feeling  and  cordial  sentiments.  In 
it  you  desire  that  the  minister  of  the  United  States  may  reside  near  our 
court,  but  there  are  many  things  connected  with  such  an  arrangement 
which  cannot  be  effected  without  difficulty.  Hitherto  the  foreign  envoys 
who  have  repaired  to  Peking  have  all  come  from  those  kingdoms  4  which 
bring  tribute,  but  the  United  States  is  numbered  among  friendly  (i.e.  not 
tributary)  nations  6 ;  and  if,  on  arrival  at  court  of  her  envoy,  there  should 
unluckily  be  any  defect  or  untoward  thing  happen  (about  ceremonies)  6  it 
might,  we  apprehend,  seriously  injure  the  present  peaceful  relatians  between 
our  countries.  Moreover,  the  middle  kingdom  has  no  ministers  of  her  own 
residing  in  other  kingdoms,  and  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  should  be 
mutual  The  minister  of  the  United  States  is  now  at  Tientsin,  where  he  is 
negotiating  with  om:  high  officers,  and  their  int-ercourse  has  been  mutually 
agreeable.  As  soon  as  their  deliberations  are  concluded,  he  should  return 
to  Canton  to  attend  to  the  commercial  duties  of  his  office  as  usual.     This 

1  We  are  not  in  poBsession  of  the  original  texts  of  this  and  the  next-following 
letter,  addressed  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ; 
but  the  Chinese  term,  here  translated  by  Dr.  Williams  :    "to  wish  health,"  is  no 

doubt  ^  j^  >  "to  greet  condescendingly,**  and  in  writing  used  only  by  the  superior 
towards  the  inferior. 

S  The  corresponding  Chinese  term,  we  have  every  reason  to  presume,  is  ^  p 
"  a  public  messenger,**  applied  to  envoys  to,  and  from,  dependent  States. 

8  The  history  of  this  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Emperor  of  China,  here  spoken  of  as  "  now  handed  up,"  is  extremely  curious.  We 
shall  revert  to  it  in  the  sequel. 

A  The  very  idea  of  **  kingdom,**  in  our  sense,  is  unknown  to  the  Chinese  : 
the  term  is  0  ^  and  should  have  been  rendered  :  "  State.*' 

ff  Without  doubt,  the  Chinese  term,  translated  by  Dr.  Williams  :  "  friendly 
(i.e.,  not  tributary)  nations,**  is  ^  ^,  tribviary  states ;  and  that  learned  sinologue 
has  utterly  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  the  text.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  what 
he  makes  it  out  to  be.  The  argument  of  the  Emperor  is  :  all  (envo3rs,  or  rather) 
messengers,  who  have  hitherto  repaired  to  Peking,  have  come  from  States  which  have 
sent  tribute,  and  the  Mey  State  (America)  hdng  one  of  the  tributary  States,  if  its 
messenger  should,  perchance,  bring  no  tribute,. and  some  untoward  thing  happen  in 
consequence,  We  apprehend  &c. 

0  The  parenthetical  remark  **  about  ceremonies  **  has  beeii  supplied  by  Dr. 
Williams'  fancy.     There  is  no  justification  for  it. 

7  It  ii  a  positive  and  unaccountable  error  to  here  translate  ^JHf  H^  '^  ^^' 
Williams  does,  "  the  Ta  tsing  dynasty,"  instead  of  the  Ta-ching  Empire  i.e,  the 
Empire  of  the  World  ;  and  it  is  hardly  less  an  error  to  render,  as  he  further  does, 
1^  ^  ^  <*  His  Majesty,**  instead  of  « the  Great  Exalted  Monarch  and  HighpriMt*' 
(see  the  proofs  below).    The  translator's  object  seems  to  have  been,  to  show  off  the 
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irill  tend  to  secure  and  perpetuate  the  present  friendly  feelings  between  our 
countries ;  and  we  think  you,  the  President  himself,  will  bO  highly  pleased 
with  such  an  arrangement/' 

The  second  was  dated  January  23,  1863,  about  two  years  after  the 
foreign  ministers  had  been  settled  in  Peking  : 

"His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the  Ta-tsing  dynasty  7  salutes  8  his  Majesty 
the  President  9  of  the  United  States.  On  the  25th  day  of  the  seventh  moon 
the  envoy,  Anson  BurUngame,  having  arrived  in  Peking,  presented  your 
letter,  which,  when  we  had  read  it,  we  found  to  be  written  in  a  spirit  of 
cordial  friendship,  [breathing]  nothing  but  a  desire  for  relations  of  amity 
that  should  ever  increase  in  strength.  Our  heart  was  much  rejoiced  thereat, 
and  the  foreign  office  10  has  been  instructed  to  show  all  suitable  attention  to 
the  envoy,  A.  Burlingame.  In  virtue  of  the  commission  we  have,  with 
awe,  received  from  Heaven  to  rule^  all  the  world,  native  and  foreigner,  must 
be  to  us  as  one  family,  without  distinction ;  and  in  our  relations  with  man 
we  must  be  thoroughly  sincere  in  all  things.  May  our  friendly  relations 
with  the  President  he&ceforth  increase  in  strength,  and  may  both  of  us 
alike  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace.  H  The  attainment  of  such  objects,  we 
cannot  doubt^  would  be  most  gratifying." 

The  difference  in  the  spirit  of  these  two  papersl2  indicates  a  better  appre- 
ciation of  its  position  on  the  part  of  the  Peking  government,  which  \b  even 

progresaive  spirit  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  with  such  an  object  in  view  :  what  Uberties 
will  not  a  foreign  interpreter  take  with  the  Chinese  language  ? 

8  With  the  same  object,  Dr.  Williams  converts  here  ^  j^^  "to  greet  conde- 
scendingly,*' and  which  he  just  now  translated  ''to  wish  health,"  into  *'salntes.'' 
Can  he  have  used  the  latter  term,  and  desired  it  to  be  understood  by  **  His  Majesty 
the  President,"  in  a  military  sense  ?  or,  perchance,  in  the  missionary  sense  of  a 
christian  salute  ?    It  is  a  pity,  he  has  not  explained  himself. 

»  Have  we  to  infer,  that  the'  title  ^  ^  ^  fg  g|  H  ^j^  j^ ,  which  a 
Chinaman,  knowiog  English,  would  wonderingly  read  and  translate  :  *'  the  Great 
Exalted  Monarch  and  Highpriest,  Lord  Li-sH-t'ien-td,"  can  have  been  given  by 
the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States?  The  idea  is  almost  too  ludicrous ;  but  Dr.  Wilhams*s  version  positively 
favors  it ;  and  the  Chinese,  unquestionably,  are  great  wags. 

io  The  proper  designation  of  what  is  usually  styled  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  is  : 
"Board  for  the  General  Control  of  Individual  [Tributary]  States'  Affairs."  Dr. 
Williams's  rendering  :  "the  Foreign  OflBcei*  is,  we  fear,  more  progressive  than  correct. 

11  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  text  has  "peace"  alone;  and  that  "the 
blessings  "  are  a  missionary  embellishment. 

IS  In  order  the  better  to  enable  the  reader  to  seize  "  the  difference  in  the  spirit" 
of  the  phrase  in  question,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  phrase  of  the  firs* 
letter,  we  will  place  both  in  juxta-position  before  him  : 

June  7,  1858  :  —  "  Having  received  January  23,  1863  : — "  In  virtue  of  the 
with  profound  respect  the  conmiands  of  commission  we  have,  with  awe,  received 
Heaven  to  sway  with  tender  ^^  the  from  Heaven  to  rule,  all  the  world,  native 
entire  circuit  of  all  lands,  we  regvd  the  and  foreigner,  must  be  to  us  as  one  family, 
people  every  where,  within  and  without  Without  distinction  ;  and  in  our  relations 
uie  wide  seas,  with  tiie  same  humane  with  man,  we  must  be  thoroughly  sincere 
benevolence."  ^  in  aU  things." 

Ko^  the  difference  in  spirit,  aUeged  by  Dr.  Williams  to  exist  between  these  two 
remwkable  sentences,  if  it  be  at  all  perceptible  to  the  reader,  exists  solely  in  the 
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still  more  observable  in  the  tenour  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  appointment 
of  their  new  envoy.  The  government  of  the  United  States  ^nll  cordially 
approve  of  this  step ;  1  and  the  Chinese  evince  their  confidence  in  our 
peaceful  intentions  by  selecting  the  representative  of  one  of  the  youngest,  \ 

thus  to  introduce  the  oldest  of  nations  diplomatically  to  the  others,  as  well       «      \ 
as  a  desire  to  engage  our  co-operation  in  promoting  their  best  interests.  2  \ 

They  still  have  much  to  learn  respecting  the  duties  which  treaty  stipula-  \ 

tions  demand  of  them,  and  respecting  the  privileges  claimed  by  Christian 
nations ;  but  their  imperfect  acquaintance  with  those  points  should,  I  think, 
serve  as  an  argument  for  bearing  with  them,  and  giving  them  time  to 
prepare  for  the  inevitable  changes  rapidly  coming  on  them,  rather  than 
forcing  them  immediately  to  introduce  improvements,  agencies  and  schemes 
which  they  cannot  manage  by  themselves,  but  imperfectly  see  the  bearing 
of,  and  are  not  yet  willing  entirely  to  commit  to  foreign  hands.  In  all  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  Europeans  are  still  unknown  by  sight  to  the  mass 
of  natives,  who  have  a  dreadful  idea  of  their  character  and  designs ;  and 
this  ignorance  is  a  great  bar  to  the  introduction  of  steamers,  railroads, 
telegraphs,  and  machinery,  which  the  authorities  must  bear  in  mind  when 
considering  their  introduction.  3 

The  preservation  of  the  autonomy  of  the  Chinese  empire  will  be 
hard  enough  amidst  all  the  transforming  and  conflicting  agencies  of 
a  mercantile,    missionary,    and    political    character   now   simultaneously 

differenJt   spirit  in  which  Dr.    Williams  has  translated  and  interpuncttuUed  the  same 

iextSf  at  two  different  periods.    Thus  ;^  ia  in  1858  rendered,  by  him  :   "having  . 

received,"   in  1863:    ** In  virtue  of received";  ||  in  1868:   ''with  profound 

respect,"  in  1863 :  "with  awe";  5^  ^  in  1858  :  "the  commands  of  Heaven,"  in  , 

1863  :  "  the  commission from  Heaven  to  rule."    This  is  assuming  that  instead  of 

PC  ^  ^  SK  j^  HF  i  "^hi^^h  evidently  occurs  in  the  first  letter,  the  second  has 
3^  ^  ^  jkf%  — *  ^ ,  and  that  here  the  words  |||  J|i(  Are  wanting,  whOe  rft  ff^ 
—  ^  is  substituted  for  5C  HF  <^^  *^®  ^*  letter.    If  so,  Dr.  Williams  interpolates 

in  1868  the  words  :  "  we  regard everywhere,"  in  1863  the  words  :  "all  the  world 

must  be  to  us  as without  distinction."    But  if  the  second  letter  has  also 

^  iJt  5^  T  >  **^®  ^o'^  "*^  *^®  world"  in  1863,  form  no  interpolation ;  while 
^  ]^  is  translated  in  1858  :  "to  sway  with  tender  care,"  in  1863:  "to  rule"; 
5^  f  in  1868:  "the  entire  circuit  of  all  lands,"  in  1863  :  "all  the  world.'* 
t^  5^  is  never  used  in  the  sense  of  "nafive  and  foreigner,"  and  positively  admits 
of  no  such  construction.  Its  true  meaning  is  "  the  Central  (State)  and  Outer  (States), 
=  5^  T  "*^®  Earth,"  for  which  it  is  but  another  expression.  In  1868  Dr. 
Williams  interpunctuates  correctly,  in  1863  manifestly  incorrectly.  The  Chinese 
text  of  the  concluding  sentences  is  to  us  dubious.  Omitting  them,  the  proper  version 
of  the  passages  would  have  been  : — 

June  7,  1858  :— Having  with  reverence  January  23,  1863 : — Having  with  reve- 
received  Heaven's  own  power  to  rule  the  rence  received  Heaven's  own  power  to 
Earth  and  the  human  race,  within  and      rule  tlfl'  Central  and  Outer  (Lands  of  the 

beyond  the  wide  seas, "  %     Earth),  one  household, " 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  better  appreciation  of  its  position  on  the  part  of 
the  Peking  Government,  which  Dr.  Williams  discovers  in  th^atter,  as  compared 
with  the  former  letter,  exists  in  his  translation  alone.  As  the  new  spirit,  however, 
which  pervades  all  hiB  versions  since  1863,  can  hardly  be  ascribed  to  a  sudden  retrogra' 
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pressing  on  it.  But  I  have  great  hopes  that  these  various  agencies 
will  be  best  understood  by  the  people  at  large  as  they  see  their 
beneficial  effects,  for  I  can  myself  see  many  things  the  better  among  those 
portions  brought  into  contact  with  foreigners  during  the  years  since  the 
\  treaty  of  Nanking  was  signed,  in  1842.     I  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say 

that  China  should  be  told  to  wait,  for  instance,  till  she  is  ready  for  a  railroad 
before  a  railroad  is  attempted,  for  the  railroad  itself  will  furnish  itself  its 
own  best  argument  and  proof ;  but  that  certain  influential  native  classes, 
mercantile  and  political,  should  be  so  enlightened  on  these  subjects  that 
they  are  desirous  to  introduce  them.  4      Until  this  is  the  case  in  some  ^.^ 

measure,  foreign  nations  will  fail  to  compel  their  acceptance  except  by  i/ 
force ;  and  the  very  urgency  to  have  them  adopted  will  rather  be  taken  io 
cover  some  other  design,  and  the  difficulties  be  increased. 

In  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  their  position,  the  leading  statesmen  of 
China  have  voluntarily  arranged  this  mission  to  represent  them  abroad,  *and 
I  hope  they  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  it  The  results  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  a  lasting  influence  upon  their  future  policy  and  standing  among  the 
nations  of  the  eartL 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  S.  Wells  Williaxs,  "^ 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  d.o. 

dation  in  hui  knowledge  of  the  Chineae  langaage,  we  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  ' 

explain  the  phenomenon. 

1  Is  not  this  a  somewhat  bold  dictation  on  the  part  of  a  Charge  d' Affaires  ad  ( 

intenm,  even  though  he  fill  the  post  **  for  the  sixth  time  "  ? 

*  The  best  interests  of  the  Chinese  would  indubitably  be  best  promoted  by  the 
development  of  the  foreign  commerce,  the  home  industay,  and  the  internal  resources, 
of  their  country ;  in  short,  by  the  unrestricted  opening  of  China  to  foreign  intercourse. 
But  is  this  the  end,  to  which  the  Chinese  Government  pay  their  American  envoy 
£8000  a  year ;  and  is  this  the  object,  for  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  is  sent,  or 
desires,  to  engage  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States  ? 

s  How  eloquently — eloquently  in  his  own  way — ^the  American  Charg^  d' Affaires 
ad  interim  pleads  hste  the  cause  of  the  fung-shiie,  and  the  anti-progressive  policy  of 
the  Chinese  "  authorities  *'  I    We  quite  admire  the  courage,  akin  to  ^eroism,  with  "^ 

which  the  representative  of  the  youngest  nation — ^the  "  go-ahead  "  nation  par  excel- 
lence of  this  age — ^plants  the  scare-crow  of  that  "  dreadful  idea,"  which  the  mass  of 
natives  are  said  to  entertain  of  Europeans,  whom  they  have  never  seen — an  idea, 
which,  if  it  exist  at  all,  "the  authorities"  themselves  alone  can  possibly  have 
imparted  to  the  natives,  and  confided  to  Dr.  Williams — in  the  way  of  improvements, 
machinery,  steamers,  and  railroads  in  China; 

A  If  we  correctly  interpret,  through  the  spirit  of  his  indifferent  grammar,  the 
real  meaning  of  Dr.  Williams'  argument,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  after  all,  it  will  be 
as  well  for  him  and  his  reputation  to  explain,  that  it  is  really  progress,  and  not  stag- 
nation, which  he  is  so  warmly  advocating ;  in  fact,  that  nothing  would  please  him 
better,  than  to  see  "  a  railroad  attempted  ":  only,  that  he  coi^ders  it  unques#onably 
prudent  that  the  attempt  should  be  deferred  until  the  Chinese  Oovemmenl  be  strong 
enough  to  eucoesrfuUiy  resiet  U ;  or,  as  he  puts  it,  until  "  certain  influential  native 
classes,  shall  be  so  eBl%htened  on  these  subjects,  that  they  are  desirous  to  introduce 
them^  Delay— is  the  watchword :  to  gaxn  time,  in  order  that  the  Manchu  Government 
may  gain  strength  for  resistance,  is  the  0tm.    (Compare  also  I^ote  >  to  page  6. ) 
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I  8.    We  fihall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  these  despatches. 

Before^  however^  the  true  origin  of  the  Borlingame  Mission  can  be 
explained^  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  introduce  to  the  reader^  not 

'  familiar  with  Chinese  affairs,  an  otherwise  obscure  official,  but  who, 

from  the  confidence  reposed  in  his  counsels  by  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n^ 
has  acquired,  though  a  much  over-rated,!  yet  a  not  inconsiderable 
influence  in  regard  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  Ching  Empire— 
an  Irish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Robert  Hart,  at  present  Inspector- 
General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  We  have  spoken  of  him 
already  in  one  or  two  of  the  foot-notes.  As  a  nominee  of  the  Bel£skst 
College,  Mr.  Hart,  one  of  the  first-appointed  "  student-interpreters,'' 
was  sent  out  to  China  by  the  Home  Government,  but  subsequently 
left  the  British  Consular  Service,  being  in  1859  admitted  by  Mr. 
Lay,  the  able  and  ill-used  2  organiser  of  the  Chinese  Customs-Ser- 
vice, into  the  latter.  In  1861,  when  Mr.  Lay  had  to  return  to 
Europe  on  sick-leave,  he  appointed  Mr.  Hart,  as  the  only  one  of 
his  employes  possessed  of  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  Chinese 

I  language,  together  with  the    late   Mr.  Fitz-Roy  wanting  in  that 

knowledge,  to  discharge  jointly,  during  his  absence,  the  duties  of 
Inspector-General.  8  In  consequence  of  this  appointment  Mr.  Hart 
was  brought  into  personal  contact  with  Prince  Kung,  the  head  of 
the  Manchu  administration  during  the  Emperor's  minority,  and  Sir 
Frederic  Bruce,  the  then  Representative  of  England  in  Peking. 
Whether  he  profited  by  the  opportunity,  thus  afforded  him,  to  assist 

w  in  effecting  the  dismissal  of  his  chief,  may  be  a  matter  of  conjecture : 

certain  it*  is,  that,  by  cringing  servility,/ie  knew  how  to  ingmtiate 

C  1  Mr.  Wilson,  in  hii  History  of  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  London,  1868,  8vo., 

'  p.  317,  goes  so  far  u  to  imagine  that  Mr.  Hart  has  "  established  hi»seH  as  a  power 

""-^        <.  in  China."    In  the  seqnel  we  shall  point  out  Mr.  Hart's  true  position, — that  of  » 

s  simple  adventarer,  who  may  to-morrow  be  remoyed  from  his  post,  without  leaving 

<^so  much  as  a  trace  of  hivpresenoe  behind. 

s  We  have  no  occasion  to  speak  here  of  the  now  almost  forgotten  Lay-Osbome 

fleet,  but  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Wilson  (History  of 

the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  pp.  260 — 64)  of  this  transaction,  is  as  partial  and  inaccurate 

to  the  detriment  of  liSB,  Lay,  as  it  is  in  favor  of  Sir  Frederic  Bruce  and  Mr.  Hart. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  most  well-informed  people  in  China,  that  Mr.  Lay  feU  a  victim  to  » 

combination  of  circumstances  and  trUrigue.    Mr.  Wilson's  bias  will  be  explained  below. 

8  Our  Interests  in  China:    A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hon.*Earl  Russell,  k.o.,  Her 

^jest/s  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by  Hoi»tio  N.  La5fN?.B., 

e  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Customs.    London,  1864^  8vo.,  p.  8. 
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himself  with  the  Chinese  aaihorities^  and  finally  to  insnre^  in  1868^ 
his  own  nomination  to  the  vacant  officej^— «n  office^  which  he  has 
recently  converted  into  a  semi-poUtical  institution^  designed  to 
direct  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Chinese  Grovemment ;  to  misguide 
the  Chinese  policy  of  Western  powers ;  to  paralyze  the  action  of 
their  Ministers  at  '^the  Capital^';  and  to  develop  and  organize  the 
militaiy  resources  of  China  for  re-actionary  purposes.  On  this 
account^  and  because^  in  connection  with  the  Burlingame  Mission^ 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  raise  Mr.  Hart  to  an  undue  prominence 
in  the  pubUc  opinion  of  America  and  Europe^  and  to  mislead  that 
opinion  as  to  the  tendency  of  his  influence^  we  cannot  well  avoid 
saying  more  of  him  in  this  place,  than  either  his  influence  or  his 
position  of  themselves  would  warrant :  the  latter,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese,  being^simply  that  of  a  foreign  hireling;  the  former  resting 
on  no  talent  or  particular  capacity  of  his  own,  but  rather  on  the 
helplessness  and  ignorance,  as  regards  European  affairs,  of  his 
emplojersy 

9.  li  is  no  secret  that  Sir  Butherford  Alcock  has  been,  and 
apparently  continues  to  be,  the  patron,  protector,  and  friend  of  Mr. 
Hart ;  and  that  between  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  and  the  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  towards  the  end  of  the  M 
tatter's  residence  in  Peking,  there  had  sprung  up  an  intimacy  of  the 
closest  nature.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  late  American  Envoy,  Mr. 
Hart  is  not  only  a  man  of  unusual  administrative  abilities,^  under 
whose  directorship  the  service  in  question  ha§  attained  a  perfection 
and  completeness  not  to  be  surpassed  in  Europe,^  but  that,  generally 

4  Sir  A«deiio  Braoe's  venion,  In  an  official  despatch  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Wilson 
(History  of  the  Tai-ping  BebeUion,  p.  260)  is : — "  Byjiis  taot,  good  sense  and  modesty, 
he  (Ifr.  Hart)  obtained  access  to  the  Prince  of  Kong,  and  turned  to  w^fvi  account  the 
favorable  impression  he  made  npon  Hi^  Boyal  Highness  and  his  advisers.''  Let  it  be 
remembered,  that  it  is  the  patron  of  Mr.  Hart,  who  writes  thus ;  and  it  appears  to 
US,  that  the  diplomatist's  language  is  plain  enough.  Little,  however,  as  we  are 
inclined  to  over-rate  the  late  Sir  Frederio  Bmoe's  regard  for  justice  and  candour,  we 
^ust  dissent  altogether  from  Mr.  Wilson,  who  (History  of  ike  Tai-ping  Rebellion, 
p.  379),  places  him  on^^je  same  level  with  men  *'  such  as  Mr.  Burlingame  itfd  Mr. 
Hart."  "^^ 

6  lfr«  Bnrliiigame  to  Mi^.  Seward.  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affidrs,  Washing- 
ton, 18V,  Svo.,  Part  ii^  p.  436. 

# See  Mr.  Robertson's  Letter  to  the  London    "Daily  News",    in  the   Ap- 
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speaking,  he  is  one  of  the.  ablest  men  of  onr  time.l  In  pnblio 
opinion,  Mr.  Hart  is  a  man  of  fair,  moderate  abilities,  and 
narrow,  yet  nnpractical  views ;  of  extreme  conceit  and  wide  ambi- 
tion, concealed  nnder  the  mask  of  unpretending  modesty  and 
humility :  combined,  on  the  one  hand,  with  an  iaordinate  loTe  of 
power,  a  great  pevichcmt  for  iatrigue,  much  caprice,  and  little  scmpu- 
losity ;  on  the  other,  with  a  rare  amount  of  industry,  perseverance, 
caution,  and  reserve,-— only  that  his  caution  partakes  of  the  feline 
nature,  and  that  his  reserve  resembles  that  of  the  owl.  Hence,  he 
shrinks  from  public  judgment  and  public  responsibility,  while, 
"  keeping  in  the  back-ground,^'  he  delights  to  work  in  the  dark, 
invitiug  suspicion;  and  to  wrap  himself  up  in  mysteiy,  inviting 
ridicule. /whether  from  natural  disposition  or  from  a  lengthened 
residenffe  among  the  Chinese,  or  from  both,  he  is  in  character  an 
Oriental  rather  than  a  European.  / 

10.    As  to  the  administratis  talent,  ascribed  to  Mr.  Hart,  the  ^ 
results  of  his  administration,  certainly,  dp  not  bear  out  his  repute.     \ 
There  exists  no  second  Customs-service  which,  in  proportion  to 
the  commerce  of  the  country  and  its  tariff  of  duties,  yields  so  small 
a  revenue  to,  and  entails  so  large  an  expenditure  on,  a  State.  2 
A  really  able,  practical,  and  conscientious  successor,  saving  where 
Mr.  Hart  squanders  the  public  money,  and  striving  to  extend  &ci« 
lities  for  commerce,  where  he  seeks  to  contract  them,  would  be 
found  to  reduce  the  expendttuae  may-be  to  a  moiety,  and  to  raise 
the  revenue  ere  long*  to  ^oublei,  of  its  actual  amount,  without  any 
great  effort  on  his  part.    The  now  far-famed  ''Peking  College,''  of 
which  the  administration  was  virtually  entrusted  to  him,  has,  chiefly 
if  not  solely  through  his  mismanagement,  proved  a  miserable  failure. 

1  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingune's  San  Francisco  Speech.  In  his  New  York  harangne, 
he  reduces  Mr.  Hart  to  the  level  of  merely  *'an  able  man";  but  recently  Mr. 
Robertson  (Our  Policy  in  China,  ''The  Westminster  Review"  for  January  1870, 
p.  184)  has  raised  him  again  to  the  position  of  "one  of  the  ablest  men  in 
China."  One  of  the  objects  of  that  article  would  seem  to  be  to  eulogize  Mr.  Hart 
and  Sii^Rutherford  Alcook. 

s  No  complete  "Reports  of  Trade"  hare  been  published  by  Mr.  Hart,  since 
1866.  In  that  year,  the  total  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  China  was  estimated 
at  about  £110,000,000,  on  which  maritime  duties — at  the  rate  of  barely  t^reeper 
cent.— to  an  amount  of  less  than  £3,000,000  were  collected : — a  sum,  nearly  equal 
to  the  revenue,  derived  from  the  same  source  by  Sweden,  with  its  poinilation  of  four 
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His  organiflation  of  the  winter-mail  service  has  famished  anotlier 
signal  illostration  of  administrative  incompetence  and  neglect.  Even 
his  ill-jndged  attempt  to  light  the  small  Courts  of  the  Customs-offices 
in  Peking  with  gas^  protracted  through  a  space  of  more  than  two 
years,  has,  olving  to  a  complete  absence  of  ordinary  administrative 
foresight  on  his  part,  been  productive  of  excessive  cost  and  disap- 
pointment, rather  than  of  light  and  enlightenment,  to  the  Chinese 
Government.^ 

11.  In  justice  to  Mr.  Lay,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
fundamental  organisation  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs-service 
is  altogether  hU  merit ;  and,  although  Mr.  Hart  has  largely,  and  in 
many  respec^  not  injudiciously,  developed  the  system,  it  is  becoming 
evidenV  that,  by  over-organiadng,  he  is  now  fut  disorganizing  the 
service,  entrusted  to  his  supervision.  The  Inspectorate  is  assimiing 
the  mixed  form  of  an  Admiraligr  aaid  an  Inquisition.  Mr.  Hart's 
despotism,  exaction,  and  meddling  have  deprived  him  of  the  attach- 
ment and  iriQing  obedience  of  his  subordinates ;  his  laxity,  caprice, 
and  favoriidsm  Jiave  deprived  him*  of  their  respect.  And  whilst 
his  ambition  prompts  him  to  constantly  extend  the  sphere  of 
his  influence,  his  love  of  power  will  not  permit  him  to  allow  the 
attending  labor  to  be  shared.  He  thus  chooses  to  overwork  himself^ 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,— combining,  as  he  further  does, 
with  the  mania  of  creating  Commissioners  and  Deputy-Commis- 
sioners, that  of  despatch-writing,— can  perform  none  of  the  multi- 
farious tasks,  under  the  load  of  which  he  is  tottering,  efficiently. 
To  use  a  vulgar  saying,  ^'he  will  have  his  finger  in  every  pie.'* 
For,  not  only  is  Mr.  Hart,  forgetful  of  the  good  old  adage  ne  sutor 
tdtra  crqpidam — ^"  cobbler,  stick  to  thine  last,''— the  "  Inspector; 
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miTKon.    The  ezpenditnre  of  the  Chiiieie  Ciittoiiis-Beirvioe  is  not  mado  public ;  but 
is  imdentood  to  be  ezoesaiye. 

*  Thoie,  who  haTe  Tinted  Pekiiig;  will  remember  its  wietohed,  filthy,  ragged, 
hiJf -naked  beggar-women,  wearing  a  bnnoh  of  gay  artificial  flowers  in  their  dirty, 
dishevened  hair.  It  is  a  siniilar  "bnnoh  of  artificial  flowers,"  in  the  shape  of  a  few 
gas-burners,  which  Mr.  Hart  has  stuck  to  the  tattered  head-gear  of  tiie  s^pialid, 
nnpaved,  undrained  Capital  of  China,  in  which  dust  and  mire  abound  instead  of 
water,  and  the  pavement  is  represented  by  cesspools  and  their  foul  smells.  In  that 
light,  too,  the  Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Tamdn  and  the  Pekinese  officials  generally 
would  seem  to  have  regarded  the  experiment^  as  none  of  them  have  ever  deigned  td 
take  the  slighted  notice  of  it» 
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fiacal  and  medical,^  as  well  as  the  '' General '^  of  the  OnstomB- 
service^  and  the  Treasnrer  of  the  Tonnage  Daes :  he  ib,  moreover, 
the  confidential  political  adviser  of  the  Tsnng-li  Yam^ ;  the  origin- 
ator of  a  '^Marine-Departmenf ;  the  legislator  of  harbonr-masters 
and  pilots;  the  builder  of  lighthonses-to-be-bnilt ;  iJie  drilling- 
master,  by  deputy,  of  the  Tatar  Army ;  the  qttasi  Admiral  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Navy;  the  occult  Prorector  of  ^'the  Peking  Uni- 
versity;'' the  public  patron  of  its  one-volumed  pseiKlo-literature, 
and  non-existing  press;  the  purveyor  of  its  ''professors'';  the 
architect  of  their  residences;  the  examiner-general  of  Chinese 
students ;  the  projector  of  a  thousand  things ;  and  the  would*be 
regenerator  of  the  Flowery  Land. 

12.  It  may  be  in  accordance  with  the  latter  aim,  as  it.is  with 
the  flight  of  his  omnivolant  and  ubiquitous  ambition,  that  Mr.  Hart 
has  encircled  his  official  residence  in  Peking  with  the  combined 
glories  of  science  and  gas ;  that  he  has  made  it  the  centre  oi^  a 
miniature-empire  within  the  Empire  of  the  Ching;  ai|d  that  he 
rules  the  former  with  the  same  paternal  absolutism,  with  which  the 
latter  is  ruled  by  ''the  Son  of  Heaven."  To  that  Court  of  his  he 
summons  his  officers  from  the  boundaries  of  "the  Four  Seas": 
from  thence  he  dismisses  them  again  to  every  quarter  of  the  wind, 
tee  frowns,  and  they  tremble;  he  smiles,  and  they  rejoice.  For 
their  deficiency  in  number,  he  makes  up  by  a  frequency  of  change ; 
and  the  '  Customs-Gfazette '  presents  a  picture  of  administrative 
"eccentricity," — as  his  professing  admirers  term  it,— such  as,  in 
due  course  of  time,  must  necessarily  ruin  any  service.  To  the  sober 
and  non-aspirant  spectator,  it  can  hardly  appear  otherwise  than 

1  '•  When  we  read,  in  Thnisday's  Hecorder,  an  annoimoement  that  Mr.  Hart  had 
ordered  a  medical  inspection  of  all  second  and  third  dass  cferks  in  the  Oostoma' 
Servioe,  we  thought  our  contemporary  most  have  been  misinformed.  Bat  we  are 
assured  that  such  an  order  actually  has  been  issued  in  regard  to  third  and  fourth  class 
derks.  We  agree  with  our  contemporary  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  singular  freaks 
the  Inspector-Cfeneral  has  yet  perpetrated.  It  is  true,  members  of  the  Army,  Navy 
and  Civil  Service  have,  in  England,  to  pass  a  medical  examination  before  admission ; 
but  this  is  a  very  different  matter  to  subsequent  inspection.  So  they  have  to  pass  a 
competitive  examination ;  but  the  system  was  not  made  retrospective  when  it  was 
introduced.  Those  already  appointed  were  not  distuibed,  either  mentally  or 
surgically. "—The  '^North-Ohina  Herald,"  June  23rd,  1869. 

s  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affidrs,  Washington,  Government  Printing-Office, 
1865,  8vo.,  part  iii,  p.  436. 
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ladicrons  to  see,  in  China^  a  foreign,  and  we  may  add  np-start, 
Inspector-General  of  Maritime  Customs  ape  Imperialism,  and,  appa- 
rently misconstroing  the  import  of  his  title  and  misapprehending 
the  nature  of  in%  office,  act  in  the  character  of  a  military  captain, 
who  indolgi^,  by  marching  and  counter-marching  the  gentlemen 
''placed  undgr  his  orders,^'  in  the  study  of  fanciful  tactics,  and 
produees  thd- effect  as  though  he  were,  not  the  head  of  a  steady- 
going  body  of  revenue-collectors,  but  the  manager  of  a  puppet-show. 
It  would  seem  to  us,  that  the  golden  praise,  bestowed  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Burlingame  on  Mr.  Hart  as  one  of  the  ablest  men  of  our  time, 
hy  no  better  foundation  than  have  ''  the  high  honors  fix>m  one  of 
the  first  British  Colleges,''  likewise  conferred  on  him,  by  the  more 
imagi^tive  than  grammatical  oratory  of  his  distinguished  friend, 
in  the^jnerican  Blue-Book.2  ^ 

13.  But  the  present  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs  has  gfaver  faults  than  those  of  indifferent  administratiye 
capacity  3  and  decidad  extravagance,  chiefly,  if  not  exclusiyely  affect- 
ing Chines^  interests, — ^faults,  tending  to  political  complications 
and  international  embroilments.  Their  principal  element  consists 
in  this,  that  Mr.  Hart,  having  been  permitted,  contrary  to  the  pro- 
visions of  his  appointment,^  to  take  up  a  ^ito^political  position  in 
the  Capital,  misapplies  the  influence  he.has  ac<yiired  at  the  Tsung-li 
YamSn,  for  purposes  of  diplomatic  intrigue ;  and  that,  although  in 
China  a  diminutive  tyrant,  he  is,  as  to  home  politics,  a  life-sized 
Fenian.  We  do  not  mean  to  insinuate,  that  he  has  at  any  time  or 
in  any  shape  actually  supported  the  Fenian  movement, — ^for  we  have 
no  knowledge  on  the  subject — ;  but  that  the  movement  in  question 

S  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  seen,  represents  Mr.  Hart 
to  the  American  Goirenmient  as  "  a  man  of  unusnal  administratiye  abilities  "  (Papers 
relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1865,  Svo.,  part  iii,  p.  436).  Let  any  one, 
who  would  wish  to  decide  the  point  for  himself,  look,  with  this  view,  carefully  over 
the  ''Reports  on  Trade,  published  by  order  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs": 
and  he  wiU  have  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  conclusion.  An  able  successor  to  Mr. 
Hart,  however,  would  be  the  best  person  to  settle  the  question  practically,  by 
furnishing  the  necessary  elements  of  comparison.  Where  the  latter  are  wanting,  as 
they  happen  to  be  in  this  case,  mediocrity  in  power  is  sure  to  be  lauded  up  into 
talent,  if  not  genius,  and  Mr.  Hart  would  seem  to  give  to  praise  and  flattery  every 
encouragement  in  his  power. 

4  See  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ross-firowne's  Remark  I,  on  Mr.  Hart's  ''Note  on  Chinese 
Matters." 
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commands  his  warm  sympathies^  1  and  that  he  favors  Fenian  senti- 
ments^— ^hence  more  or  less  rampant  among  a  certain  class  of 
aspiring  stndents — :  in  short  that  he  is  in  feeling  disloyal  to 
England,  and  is  supposed  to  allow  this  feelings  intesstfed^by  causes 
of  personal  mortification  and  disappointment^  to  influenip  his  public 
counsels^  and  to  direct  his  pubUc  action.  And  what  tenders  Mr. 
Hart's  mischieyons  tendencies  more  mischievous  stilly  is  tUft  his 
principles^  generally,  are  of  a  very  latitudinarian  order.  Truth  is  by 
him  held  in  light  esteem.  His  strength  lies  in  duplicity.  Hence  his 
habits  of  business  are  lax.  He  feels  himself  bound  by  no  consider- 
ation for  justice  or  equity,  but  simply  follows  the  dictates  yf 
expediency,  caprice,  or  personal  resentment ;  trusting  for  impunity, 
though  occasionally  in  vain,  to  his  pow§r,  his  influence^  hift  inge- 
nuity, his  cunning,  and  th^iexceptional  state  of  jurisdiction  in  China. 
Before  this,  he  has  placed  himself  in  a  painful  and  most  unenviable 
position :  yet  experience  would  seem  to  have  taughithim  no  lessor 
14.  Connected  with  the  absence  of  principle  of  a  more  elevated 
order  on  his  part,  there  is  another  peculiar  feature  of  Mr.  Hart's 
public  position  in  China,  which  we  have  to  notice.  It  consists  in 
the  fact  that,  while  giving  publicity  to  the  annual  groas  amount  of 
revenue,  collected  by  him  from  maritime  duties,  he  renders,  as  has 
been  already  mentioBed,  no  such  account  of  the  expenses  attending 
its  collection,  nor  of  the  actual  sum-total  paid,  directly  or  indirectly, 
into  the  Imperial  treasury  of  the  Central  Grovemment.  No  doubt, 
this  is  in  obedience  to  the  desire  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamfin  itself: 
but  it  is  precisely  in  yielding  obedience  on  such  a  point  that,  in  our 
judgment,  he  has  gravely  compromised  his  position,  and, — ^because 
it  is  well  known  that  he  has  annually,  in  a  country  in  which  the 
fiscal  administration  is  notoriously  corrupt  and  subject  to  peculiar 
recognised  mal-practices  extending  to  the  highest  officials,  a  large 

1  How  Btrong  these  sympathies  must  be,  Mr.  ^art  betrayed  at  the  Peking  Baoea 
in  the  spring  of  1867,  when  Feniamsm  was  buoyant  with  hopes,  by  casting  aside  his 
Qsoal,  extreme  caution,  and  having  exceptionally  entered  a  pony  of  his,  named 
«<  Feoian,**  for  the  courses,  appeared  himself  at  the  latter  in  Fenian  colors.  The 
boldest  expression,  however,  of  his  political  party  feeling,  he  soon  afterwards  gave  by 
designing,  and  introducing  into  the  Chinese  Navy,  a  flag  displaying,  in  the  form  of 
**  a  shimng  (transverse)  cross,"  the  Imperial  TeUow  of  the  expiring  Ta-Ching  Empire 
on  the  Emerald  ground  of  the  « coming"  Fenian  Republic, — ^a  fanciful  union,  certainly 
not  based  on  tha  laws  of  harmony  of  color. 
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fund  out  of  the  public  rerenae  placed  at  his  immediate  and  as  it 
were  personal  dispoBal,-*-laid  himself  open  to  misconstraction^  not  to 
say  saspicion,  which,  however  liiUbanded,  no  high-minded  English 
gentleman^  bfth*for  his  mm  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  European 
reputdKon,  riiould  incur.  Jt  is  far  from  our  wish  to  imply,  that 
Mr.  Hart's  appointment,  as  Mr.  Lay's  successor,  had  any  connection 
with  this  matter ;  murii  less,  that  it  gives  him  a  hold  upon  the 
Tsungrli  Yam£n,  stronger  than  might  otherwise  be  the  case ;  or 
that  there  can  exist  any  real  objection  on  hi$  part  to  the  publication 
of  certain  finaa[Lcial  details,  which  his  employers  choose  to  withhold 
f4kn  general  knowledge ;  but  what  we  do  mean  to  say,  and  emphatic- 
ally so,  is  that,  in  our  opinion,  it  would  be  the  public  and  private 
duty  of  any  European,  in'tited  to  undertake  the  direction  of  any 
V  branch  of  the  publft  service  in  China,  involving  large  pecuniary 
transactions,  to  make  the  rendering  a  clear  public  account  of  the 
ISliancial  part  of  his  administration  a  condition  sine  qua  nan  of  his 
acceptance  of  such  a  poslf. 

15.  Considering  the  various  facts  and  circumstances,  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  in  what  precedes,  Mr.  Hart's  true  position 
in  China  will  be  readily  understood ;  and  the  mystery,  in  which,  for 
obvious  reas(^M^  he  shrouds  himself  and  his  acts,  appears  not  very 
di£Soult  to  penetrate.  That  position  is  simply  this :  Devoid  of  those 
higher  principles  of  patriotism,  loyalty,  and  honor,  which  enter  as 
indispensable  elements  into  a  superior  character,  his  first  and  prin* 
eipal  aim  is  to  realize  a  fortune ;  or,  as  it  is  frequently  put,  and  not  by 
himself  alone,  '  His  first  duty  a  man  owes  to  his  family.'  Mr.  Hart's 
second  aim  is,  to  create  the  means  of  attaining  that  object  within 
the  shortest  period,  and  to  the  fullest  extent,  practicable.  And  his 
further  aim  is,  to  gratify  his  love  of  power,  his  ambition,  his  vanity, 
and  his  resentments  withal.  He  is  a  thorough  egotist.  But  it  is 
easy  to  comprehend  that,  in  order  to  realize  a  fortune  and  to  satisfy 
his  ambition  in  China,  he  has  to  maintain  himself  in  his  peculiar 
position  vis'd'vis  of  the  Tsung-li  YamSn ;  in  order  to  maintain  him- 
self in  his  peculiar  position  vis-it-rns  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  he  has 
to  retain  the  confidence  of  his  employers ;  in  order  to  retain  the 
confidence  of  his  employers,  he  has  to  hold  them  convinced  of  his 
devotion  to  themselves  and  their  cause ;  and  in  order  to  hold  them 
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convinced  of  his  devotion  to  themselves  and  their  canse^  he  has 
neids,  whatever  he  may  profess  to  the  contrary^  pandering  to  their 
prejudices  and  flattering  their  vanity^  and  pride^  secretly  to  tender 
them  anti-foreign  counsels^  to  intrigae  Sir  lliem  t^  ail  anti-foreign 
end^  and  to  support  them  in  their  antiiforeigm  policy.  Torihose, 
familiar  with  the  character^  the  views,  and  the  acttial  politico  of  the 
Ministers  composing  the  Tsung-li^amSn,  it  would  i>e  sqperfluous  to 
demonstrate  the  very  impossibility  of  a  foreigner  maintaining^  him- 
self by  more  honorable  and"^  legitimate  m6bns  in  that  confidence^ 
which  the  Chinese  Government  accord  to  Mr.  Hart :  upon  men  who^ 
like  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  wilfully  shut  tneir  eyes  alike  to  lof^c 
and  facts,  it  would  be  a  vain  endeavour  to  impress  an  argument, 
which  appears  to  us  simply  irresistible,  dbd  is  luUy  borne  out  by 
experience.  %  * 

16.  It  is  with  the  view  alluded  to,  that  Mr.  Hart  even  judges 
it  prudent  to  seclude  himself,  in  Peking,  as  much  as  possible  fropi 
European  society.  With  the  same  view  be  is  cold  and  distant  in 
his  intercourse  with  foreigners  generally,  exacting  and  absolutistic 
towards  his  European  subordinates ;  cringiiig  and  servile  towards 
his  native  superiors,  courteous  and  affable,  considerftte  and  indulg- 
ing, to  excess,  towards  Manchu  and  Chinese.  Witl^stiU  the  same 
view,  but  to  a  more  tangible  end,  he  exceptionally  cultivates,  though 
not  without  a  prudent  and  well-calculated  reserve,  the  intimacy  of 
the  Interpreters,  attached  to  the  Foreign  Legations.  Of  the  Minis- 
ters, resident  in  Peking,  few  possess  any  knowledge  of  Chinese ; 
nor  do  the  Secretaries,  as  a  rule.  Hence,  the  Interpreters  hold  a 
position  of  considerable  trust  and  influence ;  and  the  object,  with 
which  Mr.  Hart  is  seeking  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them,  while 

8  A  very  favorable  bnt  extremely  partial,  opinion  of  Mr.  Hart  is  expressed  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  in  bis  History  of  tbe  Taiping  Rebellion  (pp.  31S— 7).  "Wbile  fully 
alive,"  tbe  author  states,  '*  to  tbe  defects  of  tbe  Celestial  Government,  be  (Mr.  Hart) 
has  shown  great  tact  and  wisdom  in  leading  it  along  tbe  patb  of  progress ;  at  tbe 
same  time  be  bas  commanded  tbe  respect  of  bis  own  countrymen  in  tbe  somewhat 
invidious  position  of  Inspector-General  of  Customs."  Nothing  could  be  more  at  vari- 
ance with  the  actual  fact,  than  these  assertions.  Possibly,  Mr.  Wilson  wrote  under 
impressions,  relative  to  Mr.  Hart's  earliest  career  as  Mr.  Lay's  successor,  and  to 
hopes  entertained,  but  not  realised;  more  probably  be  bas  trusted  for  bis  usual 
sound  judgment  to  interested  and  unreliable  sources,  traceable,  through  Mr.  Dick,  tbe 
Commissioner  of  Customs  at  Shanghai  (see  Mr.  Wilson's  Preface  p.  xvii)  to  Mr.  Hart 
himself.    As  reflections  of  lus  own,  after  premising  that  Mr.  Hart  ''  is  more  inclined 
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keeping  aloof  from  their  chiefs^  is  liardlr  liable  to  misconstraction. 
Or,  if  a  doubt  had  existed  on  the  subject^  it  would  have  been  dis- 
pelled by  certain  occurrences^  of  no  very  remote  date^  which  tend  to 
show  that  it^^rs  iillb  Ifte  tactics  of  Mr.  Harliand  the  Tsung-li 
Yamfin^  not  only  ta^etand  Hell  with  the  Dragomans^  but  to  hold  out 
to  them  inducemtmts  to  emit  the  public  service  of  their  respective 
countcies  for  that  ^f  China^  and  thus  more  or  less  to  embarrass 
and  obstruct  the  efficient  working  of  the  Foreign  Legations ;  for^ 
good  Chkieie  Intdrprdlera  are  scarcS^  and  a  mastery  even  of  the 
vernacular  language  of  Peking  is  not  acquired  in  a  few  years. 

17.  Were  the  qualifications  and  aspirations,  with  which  Mr. 
Hart  is  endowed,  supported, — which  they  are  not, — ^by  an  adequate 
intellect,  extensive  information,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
world  and  the  worldfe  afifairs,  he  might  h#ve  become  a  distinguished 
man ;  nay,  had  they,  moreover,  been  of  a  higher  and  nobler  order, 
favored  as  he  has  been  by  exceptional  circumstances,  he  might  have 
raised  himself  to  the  enviable  position  of  a  promoter  of  Science  and 
Civilisation,  and  a 'benefactor  to  a  large  portion  of  the  human  race. 
As  it  is,  his  reputation  will  hardly  ever  rise  above  that  of  an  unprac- 
tical schemer,  as  dreamy  as  he  is  ambitious ;  as  short-sighted  as  her 
is  vain ;  and  as  dangercms  to  China  as  he  is  disloyal  to  England.^ 

18.  From  so  much  having  been  said  of  the  present  Inspector- 
General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  in  reference  to  ''  the 
Burlingame  Mission,^^  its  actual  originator  will  be  readily  divined. 
That  the  first  idea  of  such  a  Mission  should  have  been  conceived  by 
the  Tsung-Ii  Yam^n,  or  that  it  ever  emanated  from  the  brain  of  a 
Chinese  Minister,  few  persons  will  have  suspected  for  a  single 
moment.      But,  although  Mr.  Hart^s  vanity  had  not  allowed  his 

to  lead  than  to  drive  the  Chinese/'  he  however  adds  :  "but  it  may  be  well  for  him 

not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  though  he  has  used  them  well,  he  has  had  great 

opportunities  provided  to  his  hand.  Hitherto  his  course  has  been  favored  by  that  of 
events;  and  while  he  has  himself  reaped  a  large  share  of  the  resultant  rewards, 
perhaps  the  most  arduous  portion  of  the  task  of  adjusting  our  international  relation- 
ships with  China  has  fallen  upon  those  who  have  received  no  remuneration  or  even 
acknowledgment  for  their  unselfish  but  invidious  labours.  Now  that  he  is  able  in 
some  degree  to  command  events  similar  to  those  by  which  he  has  been  guided,  and 
of  which  he  has  so  wisely  availed  himself,  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  he  will  be 
equal  to  the  high  responsibility  and  grand  opportunities  of  a  very  powerful  position 
between  England  and  China."  To  us  Mr.  Hart's  actual  position  appears  to  be  an 
extremely  precarious  one.  • 


I 
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discretion  to  keep  the  secret-  altogether,  l  it  was  only  on  the  pubK- 
catlki  of  his  "  Note  on  Chinese  Matters/'  that  every  don^  on  the 
subject  ceased.  In  this  note  Mr.  Hart,  attemptii\g  to  identify 
''  the  establishmovk  of  Chinese  resident*  Missions  %t  the  Court  of 
every  Treaty  Power''  with  "what  the 'West  understands  by  the 
word  Progress/'  takes  credit  to  j^imself  ibr  having  impressed  the 
necessity  of  such  missions  on  the  Tsung-K  TaniflSn,  ever  since  his 
first  arrival  in  Peking  in  1861^2  and  admits  that,  ''Bo  far  as  repre- 
sentation abroad,  generally  speaking,  i^  concemad,  the  Embassy 
now  in  Europe  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a  spdhtaneous 
movement  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  rulers."  True,  at  the  same 
time  he  asserts,  in  general  accordance  with  the  statement  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  that  the  selection  of  the  latter  gentleman  as 
the  Representative  of  the  Chinese  Government  grew  out  of  a  joke, 
which  was  not  perpetrated  until  the  end  of  October,  1867.  But 
this  is  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  have  it  on 
indubitable  authority,  that  the  scheme  of  "  the  Burlingame  Mission" 
I  was  mooted  nearly  a  whole  year  previously  to  its  realisation.  This 
is  confirmed  also  by  Dr.  Williams,  inasmuch  as  he  informs  the 
American  Government,  that  the  propriety  of  the  step  had  probably 
been  debated  by  Prince  Kung  and  other  high  functionaries  for  a 
long  time.  Indeed,  in  the  month  of  June,  1867,  we  were,  besides 
those  immediately  concerned,  not  the  only  person  in  Peking,  to 
whom  it  had  become  known  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  and 
Mr.  Hart  were  then  in  daily  expectation  of  the  adoption  of  their 
plan,  gradually  and  with  his  usual  caution  urged  by  the  latter 
gentleman  upon  the  Tsung-li  YamSn.  Simultaneously,  the  Hon, 
Mr.  Burlingame  had  announced  his  intention  to  sell  ofi*  his 
furniture,  previously  to  paying  a  visit  to  the  southern  ports  of 
China,  and  his  estate  in  California;  whence  he  might  or  might  not 

1  Mr.  Wilson,  evidently  from  private  information  on  tliis  point,  states  :  '*  To  the 
effects  of  the  confidence,  which  he  (Mr.  Hart)  has  inspired — as  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  Peking  Government  in  all  that  refers  to  its  foreign  relationships— may  be 
ascribed  the  appointment  of  the  Laou-yeh  Pin  to  proceed  to  Eorope  in  1866  as  a 
Commissioner  from  the  Imperial  Government ;  the  establishment  of  a  GoUege  at 
Peking  for  the  study  of  European  languages  and  science ;  and  the  appointment  of  Mr, 
BwrUngcme  as  Mini$ter  Jrom  China  to  the  Treaty  Powers"  (History  of  the  Tai-ping 
Bebellion,  p.  316—17). 

s  Hub  ii  one  of  the  most  remarkable  sf&temeiitSi  which  Mr.  Hart  could  hav« 
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return.  At  that  period^  however,  the  Chjjpese  GoYemment  could 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  take  a  step  bo  diafcasteful  to  its  feelings  and 
its  policy;  and,  considering  that  no  absolute  necessity  existed  for 
it  as  yet,  the  project  tras  for  the  time  being  abandoned.  Hence^ 
the  Hon.  Mr.  BurKngam«  abandoned  his  intention  to  visit  the 
Chinese  ports  and  his  Caiifomian  estate  for  the  time  being  also. 
During  the  next  four  months  not  a  whisper  was  heard  of  any  wish 
on  his  part  to  leave  Peking;  and  the  anxiety  of  the  American 
Minister  to  ''ascertain  what  changes  our  citizens  desired  to  have 
made  in  the  treaties,  provided  a  revision  should  be  determined 
upon,''  fell  into  complete — and  final — abeyance. 

19.  Under  these  circumstances  it  can  hardly  surprise  that^ 
in  regard  to  the  particulars  of  the  jocular  origin  of  the  Burlingame 
Mission,  there  should  exist  some  slight  discordance  on  the  part  of 
its  inventors.  Their  first  object,  naturally,  was  to  keep  the 
scheme  a  secret  up  to  the  last  moment;  for,  had  the  Foreign 
Ministers  generally  become  cognizant  of  it,  there  would  have  arisen 
the  necessity  for  explanations,  not  merely  inconvenient,  but  almost 
certain  to  lead  to  the  firustration  of  the  whole  plan.  The  secret 
having  been  well  kept  until  it  had  ultimately  to  be  divulged,  their 
second  object  was  to  luU  the  Corps  DvplamaUqvs  of  Peking  into  the 
innocent  belief,  that  the  Mis^on, — ^like  Pallas,  of  yore,  from  the  head 
of  Jove, — ^had  suddenly  sprung  into  post-prandial  existence  from  the 
head  of  some  great  Jovial  Mandarin,  not  exactly  in  fiill  armour,  but 
in — the  joke  was  too  admirable  not  to  suggest — ^the  form  of  "a  joke.'' 
It  was  thiyi  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  Burlingame  Embassy  ''naturally" 
grew  out  of  "  what  for  the  moment  was  intended  as  a  mere  plea- 
santry." That  is  according  to  Mr.  Hart.  3  But  whilst  he,  in  his 
jocular  vein,  boldly  attributes  the  joke  of  originating  the  Burlingame 
Mission  to  H.  I.  H.  Prince  Kung,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  himself^ 

made.  Imagine  a  foreign  CnstomlioaBe-clerk,  coming  to  Peking  in  1861,  and  ingratiating 
lumaelf  with  Prince  Knng  and  the  TanngJi  Tamdn  by,  at  first  sight,  impressing  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  Bnrlingame  missions  in  the  cause  of  Progress — ^Progress  in  the 
Western  sense  I  Mr.  Hart,  in  calculating  on  the  credulity  or  ignorance  of  others, 
asmetimes  overshoots  the  mark.  If,  on  his  first  arrival,  he  spoke  a|i  all  to  Prince 
Kung  of  diplomatic  representation  abroad,  he  can  have  suggested  it  ^y  asaneqf 
the  mo9t  effective  meatu  to  impede  Progress,  and  to  pa/ralyze  the  <ieUon  of  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Peking;  and  this  would  partially  account  for  the  fttvorable  hearing  which,  unqnsi- 
tisnafaly,  was  granted  to  him.  % 

s  See  Mr.  Hart's  **  Note  on  Chinese  Matters,"  in  the  Appendix. 
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not  approving  of  a  pleaaaniiy  of  this  sort,  more  prudently  ascribes 
it,  as  we  haye'seen,  to  ^^  Wensiang,  a  leading  man  of  the  empire '^; 
and,  upon  second  thoughts,  considers  it  still  more  prudent,  to  turn 
the  whole  joke,  as  told  by  the  Chief  of  Mhritime  Customs j  into  "  one 
of  those  high  compliments,  paid  to  him-— the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame 
— ^by  one  of  the  leading  mandarins,  and  in  which  polite  Chinese  are 
wont  to  indulge  ", — at  the  public  expense,  of  course,  and  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  special  friends^^  or  else  the  habit  might  prove  ruinous 
to  the  Chinese  Exchequer.  Again,  whilst  Mr.  Hart,  in  Peking, 
dates  the  Princess  pleasantry  from  the  month  of  October  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  farewell  visit  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamfin,  the 
latter,  in  Shanghai,  defers  his  leading-mandarin^s-suggestion  to 
about  the  middle  of  November  and  Prince  Kung^s  farewell  dinner 
to  the  American  Minister.  And  whilst  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame 
represents  matters  in  a  light,  as  though  the  Mission  with  its  £8,000 
a  year  had  virtually  been  forced  upon  his  playful  repugnance,  Mr. 
Hart  protests,  it  is  true,  that  his  Hon,  friend  did  not  actually  solicit 
the  appointment,  but  plainly  intimates  that  he  invited  its  offer  and, 
so  soon  as  the  chivalrous  notion  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  as  to  "  no 
funds  being  required "  for  so  grave  a  joke,  .had  once  been  satis- 
factorily disposed  of,  that  his  "playful  repugnance*'  to  the  not-to-be- 
rejected  honor  of  representii^  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world  assumed 
a  playful  air  indeed.  It  would  seem  to  have  piqued  Mr.  Hart 
that  he  "could  not  be  spared  from  Peking '^  to  undergo  himself 
the  honor,  originally  contemplated  for  him,  as  Wfin-eiang,  indulging 
in  the  habit  of  polite  Chinamen,  had  paid  him  "the  high  ccnnplimenf 
to  say.  Thelni^ector-General,  however,  comforts  himself  by  impress- 
ing on  the  recipients  of  his  "  Note  on  Chinese  Matters,''  that  the  Im- 
perial Gbvemment  is  ever  ready  to  act  at  once  on  his  advice ;  that  he 
is  next  to  all-powerful  and  indispensable  at  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n ;  that 
it  is  he,  who  holds  the  purse-strings,  and  fixes  the  "rates  of  pay"  of  am- 
bassadors elect ;  and,  whatever  be  the  BepreBentative's  "utterances," 
and  the  extravagancies  of  newspaper  criticisms,  which  such  utter- 
ances may  provoke,  that  the  "  official  results  "  of  the  Mission,  being 
his  work,  #ill  astonish  China  "and,  in  time,  the  world  too." 

20.    To  revert,  from  this  "jocular  "  digression,  to  our  historical 
narratiTe.    The  disappointmeulji  e:^erieQped  by  Mr.  Hart  and  the 
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Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  in  Jone^  1861^  only  served  to  give  a  fresh 
impulse  to  their  scheming.  With  the  increasing  pressure^  put  npon 
the  Imperial  Government  by  Sir  Bntherford  Alcock,  in  connection 
with  the  approaching  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  Mr.  Hart^ 
ably  seconded,  continued  to  press  upon  the  Chinese  his  plan  for 
relief  from  the  Alcock  pressure  by  means  of  the  Burlingame  Mission. 
Finally  they  yielded.  So,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame's  desire  to  dispose  of  his  furniture,  to  visit  the  Chinese 
ports  and  his  Califomian  estate,  and  to  resume  his  position  in  the 
active  home  politics  of  the  United  States,  of  which  he  had  meantime 
considered  it  unnecessary  to  apprize  his  government,  revived.  Simul- 
taneously, almost  daily  and  prolonged  conferences  took  place  between 
him  and  Mr.  Hart,  and  their  intimacy  grew  apace.  In  those  confer- 
ences, Mr.  John  McLeavy  Brown,  Assistant  Secretary  an«l  Interpreter 
of  the  British  Legation,  was  soon  remarked  to  take  an  acUve  part^ 
and  occasionally  also  Dr.  Martin,  an  American  Missionary,  Btatiam<^ 
in  the  Capital.  The  latter,  apparently,  had  been  admitted  to  the 
partial  confidence  of  th^  high  coi^tracting  parties  for  two  veasons  :* 
as  the  teacher  in  the  English  School  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  he  h%4 
the  ear  of  one  or  two  of  the  Chinese  Ministers,  pleasfd  with  his 
fiervility  and  gross  flattery ;  and,  spesi^ing  as  he  does  the  Chinete  | 
vemacular«  language  with  fluency,  he  was  a  desirable,  almost  an  \ 
indispensable  adjunct  to,  oi:  substitute  for.  Dr.  Williams,  the  Secre- 
tary and  ^Interpreter  of  the  United  States^  Legation,  who  ha»  the 
utmost  difficulty  in  making  himself  understood  in  the  Peking  ^alect. 
21.  After  everything  had  been  thus  matured  and  settled,  the 
time  for  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame^s  visit  to  theOhinese  pofts  and 
his  Califomian  estate  was  positively  fixed,  and  the  sale  of  his 
furniture  announced;  as  the  reputed  author  of  ^'The  Co-operative 
Policy,'^  he  was  fSted  and  complimented  by  hi^  unsuspecting  col- 
leagues with  more  than  usual  co-operative  cordiality;  and  when^ 
finally,  he  gave  his  retum-dinne^M  which,  to  the  surprise  of  many^ 
Prince  Kung  and  Dr.  Martin  made  their  appearance,  that  ^^ jocular 
idea  *'  is  said  to  have  suddenly  occurred  to  the  former,  which,  couched 
in  ''  a  few  gracious  words,''  the  latter  was  then  and  there  ]fiepared  to 
transfer,  in  intelligible  English,  to  the  Amqpican  Minister,  and^ 
though  y  playfully  repuli^ "  A  him  yet  in  the  course  of  another 
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day  or  two  became  a  reality^in  the  shape  of  ''the  Borlingame 
Mission/'  It  had  been  previously  concerted  with  the  Tsung-li 
Yam£n,  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barlingame  was  to  receiye  a  salary  of 
£8^000  a  year;  Mr.  Brown  one  of  £2^000  a  year;  that  the  Mission 
was  not  to  be  absent  for  more  than  two  years ;  that  the  total  annual  ex- 
penditure was  not  to  exceed  £20^000;  and  that  the  necessary  funds  for 
the  purpose  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  Inspector«General  of  Customs^ 
without^  if  we  are  well  informed,  infringing  on  the  ordinary  amount  of 
rerenne^  derived  from  maritime  duties  by  the  Central  Goyemment. 

22.  The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  judge  for  himself,  how  far 
the  official  "  brief  history  '^  of  the  origin  of  the  Mission,  communi- 
cated above  (6),  is  consistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  with 
truth.  He  will  understand  why  in  it  every  allusion  to  Mr.  Eburt  and  the 
Inspectorat^General  of  Customs  is  so  studiously  avoided,  and  even 
y.  Deschamps,  a  commissioner  in  the  Customs-Service  and  tempo- 
"Wfkj  appointed  to  the  post  of  Second  Secretary  to  the  Mission,  is 
converted  into  ''a  French  gentleman,  who  has  accompanied  Ping 
*on.  a  visit  to  Europe.''  He  will  be  able  to  explain  the  otherwise 
i^xplicable  circumstance,  that  the  Interpreter  of  the  British  Lega- 
tion should  have  been  applied  to  by  the  Chinese  Government,  to 
induce  the  American  Minister  to  delay  his  departure  for  a  manifestly 
anti-British  purpose.  And  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  prepare^  to  return 
an  answer,  satisfactory  to  his  own  mind^  to  the  question.  Whether 
the  MissioK  was  accepted  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  solely  "  in 
the  interests  of  our  country  and  civilisation",— the  interests  of  his 
employers  would,  in  reality,  not  seem  to  have  troubled  his  anxiety — ; 
or  whether  the  salary  of  Eight-thousand  a  year,  with  a  handsome 
allowance  for  travelliQg-expenses,  and  ''  a  suite  of  about  thirty  per- 
sons", may  not  have  had  some  trifling  weight  in  turning  the  scale 
of  his  ''playful  repugnance "f  However  this  be:  the  statement, 
that  his  suite  included  two  Chinese  gentlemen  ''of  the  highest 
rank ",  and  that  the  other  Foreign  Ministers,  resident  in  Peking, 
"approved  of  the  action  of  the  Chinese,  and  did  all  they  could  to 
forward  the  interests  of  the  Mission  'V  contains  two  more  asserlfons^ 
at  poBitiv#variance  with  the  truth. 
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§  3. 

OFFICIAL  APPOINTMENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  MISSION. 

23.  Over-haBte  is  none  of  the  besetting  sins  of  the  Tsnng-li 
Yamen.  Generally  speakings  its  mode  of  procedure  resembles  the 
progress  of  the  tortoise^  rather  than  that  of  the  s'oa-ni  ^ .  But  there 
are  exceptions  to  eyery  rule ;  and  in  the  exceptional  case  of  the 
official  transformation  of  the  Minister  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo-  ^ 
tentiary  of  the  United  States  into  an  ordinary  pubKc  messenger  of  -  * 
Ghina^  Bis  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Knng^  apf  rehensive  lest  his 
ambassador  elect  escape  him^  thonght  speed  necessary,  lijr^^^i^  ^ 
week  after  the  Hon.  Mr.  Borlingame^s  far^well-diiVier^  the  Imperial 
Rescript  for  his  appointment  was  issued  from  the  Palace  on  1|^e 
21st  November^  1867^  and  on  the  same  day  the  Foreign  Ministers 
were  oSScially  informed  of  the  fact.  A  similar  Rescript^  date4  ^e 
26th  NOTember^  appointed  two  supernumeraries  of  the  TswLg-% 
YamSn,  Chih-Kang  and  S^un-Eaa-Ku^  as  Chinese  «D-ambassador8. 
The  nomination  of  the  two  Foreign  Secretaries^  appended  to  it^  was 
simply  "conceded."  Neither  Sescript  was  promulgatelK  throfigh 
the  usual  semi-official  channel  of  the  '^  Peking  Gazette  '^;  sh#nAg^ 
on  .the  one  hand^  that  the  Government  attached  no  natioiyil  import- 
ance whatever  i^  the  Mission,  and,  on  the  other,  that  i^  was  ^  be 
absolutely  kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  CSiinese  foffici|]  wQ|dd 
at  large.  The  folltwing  are  the  texts  of  the  documents  in  question, ' 
accompanied  by  a  literal  and  faithful  transition  of  our  own,  with  the 
official  translation  of  the  despatches  J)y  Dr.  Williams,  thd  Secretary 
and  Interpreter  of  the  American  Legation,  as  published  in  the 
'' Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  accompanying  the  Annual 
Message  of  the  President  ",^'hj  order  of  the  American  Government. 

1  A  fabulous  animal,  believed  by  the  Chinese  to  taA  steps  of  five  hundred  U,  or 
nearly  a  hundred  and  eighty  EngUsh  miles. 
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A, 

Imperial  Rescript,  ordering  the  Hon.  Mr.  J^urlingam^s  appointment. 


:f  ^  m  m  ^  %.^  iz  ^  ^  f^  ^ 

■^  ^  m  ;^,  ^h^^l^  ft  '^  E  ^  H 

^      iit^'.i^l^  «  ^  t  IS  ^  ^  * 

"  The  Board  for  the  General  Control  of  Individual  States'  Affairs  hav- 
ing respectfully  submitted  that  the  Public  Messenger  P*u-Ngan-Ch*6n 
(Burlingame)  transacts  business-matters  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  is 
thoroughly  conversant  with  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  Central  (State) 
and  the  Outer  (States) :  it  is  hereby  ordered,  that  he  be  appointed  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  IndiviJhal  States  bound  by  treaty,  in  the  capacity  of  a  high 
official,  to  manage  such  matters  as  have  arisen,  in  reference  to  each  Indivi- 
dual State,  out  of  t}xe  (commercial)  intercourse  between  the  Central  (State) 
and  tbe  Outer  (States).  The  rest  according  to  prevision.  This  from  the 
E#peror.      * 

The  sixth  year  of  T'ung-Chih,  the  26th  day  of  the  10th  Month,  (No- 
vei*er  2l8t,  1861)  « 

B.        •  •     ~ 

Oircular  Despaffh  of  the  Board  for  the  General  Control  of  Individual 
States'  Affairs  to  tlie  Foreign  Ministers,  resident  in  Peking, 
•  infont^ng  them  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame? s  appointment. 
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3r    itB    xae    f^a 

*     'l'^      :fc®     ^^ 

''  The  BoarcUfor  the  General  Control  of  Individual  States'  Affairs  by 
Imperial  command  of  the  Great  Ching  Dynastj^l 
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and 
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Sin, 
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and 

Fresident 
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Board 
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Pan. 
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Sung. 
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The 
Hon. 
Member 
of  the 
Cabinet- 
Council 

and 

President 

of  the 

Board 

of  the 

Civil  and 

Military 

Services. 

wen. 


3 

The 

President 

of  the 

Board 

of 
War, 


6 

The 
first 
Vice- 
President] 
sf  the 
Boaid 
of 
Bevenue, 


Tung.         Chung. 

convey  (the  following)  instruction: — 

Since  an  exchange  of  treaties  has  been  effected  by  the  directing  Central 
State  with  the  Individual  (dependent)  States,  the  ties  of  byal  relations  have 

1  Prince  Kung  is  supposed  to  face  the  reader.  The  left  side,  according  to  preAt 
Chinese  notions,  being  the  place  of  honor,  Wdn,  the  Minuiter  highest  in  rank, 
is  seated  on  the  Prince's  left,  Pau^  atxt  In  rank  to  Wdn-Siang  on  his  right ;  and  so  on. 

C2 
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grown  daily  stronger.  In  all  cases  of  business  to  be  transacted,  the  Prince 
and  the  Ministers  have  harmoniously  deliberated  with  the  Ministers  of  the 
Individual  States,,  temporarily  sojourning  in  the  Capital,  and  have  always 
sought  to  sincerely  and  cordially  concede  what  was  reasonable. 

Owing,  however,  to  the  Individual  States  being  far  distant  and  sepa- 
rated by  wide  seas,  no  (Imperial)  Messenger  has  heretofore  been  sent  to 
proceed  thither ;  and  hence  the  principles  of  action,  observed  by  the  Cen- 
tral State  in  transacting  business,  have  never  been  explained  face  to  face. 
But  now,  the  former  agent  of  the  Mey  State  (America),  the  Hon.  P'u, 
having  temporarily  sojourned  in  the  Capital,  possessing  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  Central  (State)  and  the  Outer 
(States),  and  being  of  one  mind  with  the  Prince  and  the  Ministers,  while 
their  confidence  in  each  other  is  mutual :  it  has  appeared  desirable  that  he 
should  proceed  as  (Imperial)  Messenger  of  the  Central  State  to  the  Indivi- 
dual States  bound  by  treaty,  for  the  transaction  of  such  business  as  has 
arisen  out  of  the  (commercial)  intercourse  between  the  Central  (State)  and 
the  Outer  (States),  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  Outer  States  to  mutu- 
ally appoint  (PubUc)  Messengers  for  temporally  residence  in  each  two  States 
respectively. 

*  Pleased  and  gratified  at  the  practicability  of  such  an  arrangement,  the 
Princto  and  the  Ministers  submitted  a  memorial  to  the  Throne,  in  answer  to 
which,  under  date  of  November  26th,  1867,  they  have  received  the  follow- 
ing imperial  Rescript: — "  The  (Public)  Messenger  Burlingame,  transacting 
business-matters  in  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  being  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  fundamental  relations  of  the  Central  (State)  and  the  Outer  (States)  : 
it  is  hereby  ordered  that  he  be  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  Individual 

1  If  one  of  the  eeeential  requirements  of  an  official  translation  is,  to  faithfnll j 
render  the  official  style,  tone,  and  spirit  of  a  pnblic  document,  the  versions,  which 
Dr.  Williams  and,  we  beUeve,  the  Foreign  Interpreters  at  Peking  generally,  are 
aocostomed  to  give  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  of 
Chinese  state-papers,  are  hardly  entitled  to  be  termed  translations.  From  whatever 
cause  this  may  arise,  the  subject  appears  to  us  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
Foreign  Governments.  We  shaJl  here  point  out  only  the  more  striking  raisrenderings, 
which  occur  in  the  American  official  paper. 

2  The  despatch  is  not  addressed  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  by  Prince  Rung  ;  nor 
is  Prince  Kung  "  Chief  Setretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs."  To  the  Chinese  mind 
the  idea  is  about  as  absurd,  as  though  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  had, 
by  Ihe  Chinese  Mission,  been  described  to  the  Tsung-li  YamSn  as  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury.  Tlie  paper  is  a  despatch  from  "The  Board  for  the  General  Control  of 
Individual  [Tributary]  Stetes'  Affairs,"— under  the  Presidency  of  Prince  Kung,— 
written  in  the  f  onn  of  an  instruction,  and  in  the  third,  not  in  the  first,  person. 

8  On  the  phrase  jg(  ^^  ^  i^  Mr.  Wade  (Key  to  the  TZtt  Erh  Chi.  Docu- 
mentary Series.  Vol.  i.  London,  1867,  4to.,  Notes  p.  2)  remarks:  "because  of,  or, 
in  the  matter  of,  communication ;  ^  in  the  sense  of  reflecting  light,  hence,  giving 
information ;  ^,  of  the  meeting  or  communication  of  different  parties.  The  term 
m  ^^  which  under  certain  conditions,  the  Chinese  use  to  each  other,  is  that  deter- 
m»d  by  treaty  as  distinguishing  despatches  between  Chinese  and  foreign  officials  of 
equal  rank".  Suppose  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  Enghsh  terms  "to  honor'* 
and  "  to  insult  *'  should  signify  the  same  thing  :  would  the  stipulation  change  the 
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States  bound  by  treaty,  in  the  capacity  of  a  high  official,  to  manage  such 
matters  as  have  arisen  in  reference  to  each  State,  out  of  the  (commercial) 
intercourse  between  the  Central  (State)  and  the  Outer  (States).  This  from 
the  Emperor." 

This  respectfully  copied  decree^  after  having  been  communicated  to  the 
Hon.  P'u,  is  now  also  transmitted  to  Your  Excellency  for  instruction  and 
guidance. 

The  preceding  instruction  to  His  Great-English  Excellency,  [  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock],  Imperially  appointed  to  enter  China  Proper  with 
authority  to  transact  business. 

The  sixth  year  of  T'ung-Chih,  the  26th  day  of  the  tenth  month  (No- 
vember 2l8t,  1867.)" 

Db.  Wjlliams'  Translation.  1  v-  m'  i 

.    4J^*  November  22,  1867. 

Prince  Eung,  -Wp^^  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  afirairs,2  herewith 
sends  a  p^mmy nlfiafrj^  3  : — Since  the  time  when  the  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  4  ^^^fi^a^were  ratified,  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  parties  o'Tncv0''3aily  strengthened.  Every  matter  that  has  come  up 
for  discussion  between  the  representatives  of  those  nations  7  now  living  at 
the  capital  and  myself  8  has  been  deliberated  upon  with  so  much  sincerity 
and  candour  that  they  have  in  no  case  failed  to  be  arranged  to  our  mutual 
advantaged.  But  all  those  countries  are  separated  from  this  by  large 
oceans,  and  no  envoy  has  hitherto  been  sent  to  those  lands,  and  thus  there 
has  been  no  medium  through  whom  the  Chinese  government  could  person- 
accepted  meaning  of  either  term,  and  Englishmen  take  them  to  he  synonymous 
expressions  ?  The  Chinese  phrase  is  not  need  by  natives  of  equal  rank..  Its  tone  is 
commanding :  see  ^  ^  used  for  *'  a  decree ",  below.  The  character  j^  in  its 
technical  use  here,  signifies  '*to  convey  what,  and  for  the  purpose  of  what,  follows", 
namely  ^  i^  a  oonmiunication,  qualified  as  ^  an  instruction  or  a  direction ;  com- 
pare the  immediately  following  phrase  ^  ^  rf<  0  '*  the  directing  or  direction, 
giving  Central  State". 

4  The  term  ^  gj  signifies  literally  the  *'  Individual  States  ",  which  compose  the 
9C  iHf  H  ^®  Great  Chmg  State  or  the  Empire  of  the  World,  and  therefore  corres- 
pond to  its  ^  B  ^  X  ^  ten-thousand  States  or  Principalities,  exclusive  of  the 

$p  B  or  Central  State.  The  idea,  which  we  associate  with  "foreign  countries", 
is  unknown  to  the  Chinese. 

6  Equally  unknown  to  the  Chinese  is  our  idea  of  "China,"  as  Dr.  Williams 
chooses  to  render  ^  ^  ^t*  H  **The  directing  Central  State"  of  the  text;  mis- 
translating the  principal  term,  and  altogether  omitting  the  qualification  attached  to  it. 

0  The  meaning  of  ^  |]g[,  which  Dr.  Williams  translates  "the  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  parties ",  is  virtually :  "  the  ties  of  well-affectedness ",  i.  e.  of 
peaceful  allegiance,  on  the  part  of  the  ^  ^ . 

7  The  text  has,  instead  of  Dr.  Williams'  "  nations  ",  for  which  he  just  now  used 
" foreign  countries  ",  again  ^  ^  "the  individual  (tributary)  States." 

8  The  word  "myself  "  has  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Williams.  "  The  Prince »nd 
the  Ministers  "  he  omits. 

9  The  text  has  no  trace  of  "  to  our  mutual  advantage." 
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ally  make  known  its  views  to  their  governments,  10  or  explain  its  policy. 
But  now,  seeing  that  his  excellency  Anson  Burlingame,  lately  the  minister 
residing  here  from  your  honorable  country,  1 1  hajs  such  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  internal  and  external  relations  of  this  country,  and  I  myself  have 
such  entire  confidence  and  acquaintance  with  him,  12  it  has  seemed  to 
be  feasible  for  this  government  now  to  adopt  the  customs  of  those  countries 
who  have  sent  resident  ministers^o  this,  13  and  it  would,  moreover,  be 
exceedingly  agreeable  to  me,  to  odMoSB^ion  him  as  the  envoy  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty's  government  to  all  the  ^are&tj  powers,  14  to  attend  to  and  manage 
whatever  affairs  may  arise  between  them.  15 

I  have  already  stated  this  matter  in  a  memorial  to  the  throne,  and 
yesterday  I  was  honored  by  receiving  the  following  rescript : — "  The  Envoy 
Anson  Burlingame  manages  affairs  in  a  friendly  and  peaceful  manner,  and  is 
fully  acquainted  with  the  general  relations  between  this  and  other  countries ; 
let  him,  therefore,  now  be  sent  to  all  the  treaty  powers  16  as  the  high 
minister,  17  empowered  to  attend  to  every  question  arising  between  China 
and  those  countries.  18    This  from  the  Emperor." 

A  copy  of  this  rescript  has  been  made  known  to  Mr.  Burlingame,  and 
this  copy  luui  also  now  been  made  to  communicate  to  your  exceUency,  for 
your  information  and  action  thereon. 

His  Excellency  S.  Whlls  Williams,  United  States  Ghargi  d'Affaires.l9 

10 The  text  does  not  apeak  of  "the   Chinese  Government";  much  less  of 

"  iiheai  government ",  namely,  that  of  the  ^  ^ . 

11  For  "  the  Mey  State '',  the  despatch  to  the  American  Representative  reads 
*  *  your  honorable  State  ".  •*  Conntry"  conveys  an  erroneons  impression.  ^  is  simply 
an  agent,  not  a  Minister.  Instead  of  "residing  here",  the  text  has,  as  before, 
tt  'Sif  "  having  temporarily  Bojonmed  "-^as  at  an  inn—"  in  the  Capital ",  namely, 
of  the  one  Smpire  Universal  of  the  Ta-Ching. 

iSThetezthas  yfC  £  j^  S>  "  the  Prince  and  the  Ministers  "  for  "Imyself". 

The  whole  phrase  has  been  incorrectly  rendered  by  Dr.  Williams.  4B  ^  does  not 
mean  "entire  acquaintance",  bnt  "mutnal  affiance",  " mutual  confidence ".  Dr. 
Williams'  transktion  of  the  whole  remaining  sentence  of  this  paragraph  is  almost 
unaccountable.    He  has  disjointed  the  phrase  as  well  as  the  interpunctuation. 

18  The  text  has  not  a  word  of  the  feasibility  for  the  Chinese  Government  to  adopt 
Western  customs,  or  of  "those  countries  who  have  sent  resident  Ministers  to 
China". 

14  Dr.  Williams  has  altogether  distorted  the  meaning  of  the  original,  which 
/  speaks,  not  of  an  envoy  of  "  his  Imperial  Majesty's  Government "  to  all  the  treaty 

"  powers  ";  but  simply  of  a  pubUc  messenger,  to  be  despatched  by  the  (directing  or 
governing)  Central  State  to  the  Individual  (dependent)  States  under  treaty  obligations 
to  the  former,  for  the  "  management "  of  certain  commercial  matters. 

15  That  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  authorised 
to  manage  affairs,  which  might  or  might  not  arise  at  some  future  time,  need  hardly 
be  remarked ;  and  that  the  matters  here  in  question,  are  exclusively  to  be  understood 
as  of  a  commercial  nature,  is,  independently  of  the  text,  clearly  shown  by  the  Imperial 
letter  of  June  7,  1858,  (p.  14  above)  in  which  it  is  said  of  the  American  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Reed  :  "  The  Messenger  of  the  Mey  State,  now  in  Tientsin,  is  in  communication 
wifli  the  high  officials,  and  their  intercourse  has  been  mutually  agreeable.  As  soon 
as  the  dehberations  are  concluded,  let  him  return  to  Canton  to  attend  to  the  commercial 
duties  of  his  office  as  usual" 
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c. 

Imperial  Rescript,   appointing   Chih-Kang   and  S^un-Kia-Ku,  and 

confirming  Messrs.  Brmvn  and  Deschamps.  ^y^ 


^^;g^»liB-f|i^^# 


a  ;g  ^  ^^  ^  ii  a 
IB  «i  ^  e  M 


le  The  text  reads  :  ^  jp  JH  ^  #  |^  #  H>  ^iteraUy :  <<it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  he  be  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  individual  (dependent)  States, 
bound  by  treaty";  or  ''being  under  treaty-obligations"  to  the  directing  Central 
State. 

17  The  translation,  here  given  by  Dr.  Williams  of  r^  S  ^  *'  ^^®  ^^  Minister" 
=  "  tAe  Great  Minister  "  is  positively  ludicrous.  Every  Chinese  official  of  a  certain 
rank  or  entrusted  with  certain  public  offices,  to  which  the  title  attaches,  is  styled 
J^  S^  similar  to  our  **  the  Honorable  "  or  <<His  Excellency".  It  is  a  distinctive 
appellation  of  persons  even  of  no  higher  position  than  public  messengers  or  common 
envoys,  second-button  Tnandarins  like  Pin  (comp.  note  6  page  10),  and  " barbarian" 
Chaig^  d' Affaires  ad  hUerim. 

18  This  phrase  represents,  in  combination  with  that  of  jf^  ^,  the  most  important 
mal version,  which  occurs  iu  Dr.  Williams'  remarkable  "translation";  inasmuch  as 
both  confer  on  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  the  apparent  position  of  a  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  China,  and  full  general  powers.  The  original  contains  no  character 
oorresponding  to  ** empowered ",  to  ''every  question",  to  "China",  or  to  "those 
countries  ".  The  literal  phraseology  of  the  whole  sentence  is  :  "  it  is  hereby  ordered 
that  he  (the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame)  be  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  having  treaty- 
obligations  individual  (dependent)  States,  in  the  capacity  of  a  managing  each-individual 
(dependent), -State's -out'Of-the-Central-and-Outer-  (States'-)  (commercial-)  iutercourse- 
arising-business-Excellency . " 

19  The  address  of  the  despatch,  which  Dr.  Williams  would  have  rendered  "His 
Excellency  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  k.c.b..  Envoy  Extraordioary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary of  her  Britannic  Majesty  ",  reads  iu  its  literal  phraseology  thus  : — "  the 
right-han^receding]  instruction  "  [—  flg  '^^  "  decree",  by  Dr.  Williams  himself 
just  now  &islated  "rescript"  in  the  sense  of  an  Imperial  decree—]  (to)  the  Great- 
English  -  (^nese)  Imperially  -  appointed  -  to  -  enter  -  China  -  Proper  -  with  -  authority  -  to- 
transact-business-Excellency-Lu"   [Sir  Kutherford  A    jck]^ 
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''The  Board  for  the  General  Control  of  Individual  States'  Affairs 
haying  submitted  a  memorial,  praying  that  (Chinese)  officials  be  appointed 
to  proceed  to  the  Individual  States  bound  by  treaty,  for  the  management  of 
such  business  as  has  arisen  out  of  the  /commercial)  intercourse  between 
the  Central  (State)  and  the  Outer  (States) :  they  accordingly  declare  that 
Chih  Kang,  decorated  with  the  peacock-feather  and  aspirant  for  a  Custom- 
House  taotaiship,  a  man  loyal,  true,  reliable,  sincere,  able,  well  informed,  of 
great  capacity  and  perspicuity,  and  S'un-Kia-Eu,  titulary  taotai,  aspirant 
for  a  prefecture,  and  an  (inferior)  officer  of  the  Board  of  Rites,  eminently 
honest,  diligent,  circumspect,  trustworthy,  experienced,  steady  and  clever, 
are  proper  persons  to  proceed  as  (Imperial)  Messengers,  and  well  fitted  for 
the  discharge  of  a  similsir  trust,  et  eaetera. 

Now,  this  being  the  first  time  that  such  a  Mission  is  set  on  foot,  and 
it  appearing  expedient  that  it  should  be  suitably  represented  :  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  Chih-Eang  and  S'un-EiarKu  be  authonlsed  to  wear  the  button 
of  the  second  rank,  and  S'un-Eia-Eu  moreover  the  (ordinary)  peacock- 
feather,  and  that  both  these  officials  be  appointed  to  proceed  to  the 
Individual-States  boimd  by  treaty,    to  manage  such    Individual-States' 

1  Mr.  Wade  (Eey  to  the  Tktt  Erh  Chi,  Documentary  Series,  London,  1867,  4to., 
vol.  i.  Notes  p.  1)  remarks  upon  ^  ^  :  ''ta  ch'dn,  great  servant  or  minister,  the 
style  assumed  by  officials  employed  by  the  Emperor  on  special  missions^-tt*  in  certain 
posts  fiscal,  or  colonial,  not  regarded  as  of  the  regular  establishment  o^he  State  ; 
with  the  prefix  eh'in  ch'ai,  commonly  rendered  Imperial  Commissionex^  Compare 
the  preceding  note  VJ,  page  39. 
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business  as  has  arisen  out  of  the  (commercial)  intercourse  between  the 
Central  (State)  and  the  Outer  (States),  in  the  capacity  of  high  officials,  in 
order  to  lend  importance  to  the  Mission  entrusted  to  them.  The  rest 
according  to  prevision.     This  from  the  Emperor.  -s^^^ 

Moreover,  The  Board  for  the  General  Control  of  Individual  States*  ^ 
A£fairs  have  submitted  a  supplementary  memorial,  praying  that  Ch^Pd-  / 
Ngan  (John  Brown)  be  appointed  left  hand  \i.e.  First]  Secretary  to  the  high  / 
officials,  who  are  to  proceed  as  (Imperial)  Messengers  to  manage  such  \  '  ' 
Individual  States'  business  as  has  arisen  out  of  the  (commercial)  intercourse  J 
between  the  Central  (State)  and  the  Outer  (States),  and  that  Td-Shan  / 
(Deschamps)  be  appointed  right  hand  [t.e.  Second]  Secretary.     Conceded.         V 

The  sixth  year  of  T'ung-chih^  the  1st  day  of  the  1 1th  month  (November      \ 
26th  1867)."  y 

D.  V 

Oircula/r  Despatch  of  The  Bowrdfor  the  Oeneral  Control  of  Individual 
States'  Affairs  to  the  Foreign  Mimsters  resident  m  Peking,  inform- 
ing  them  of  the  appointment  of  Chih-Kang  a/nd  S^nn^Kia-Ku. 
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"  The  Prince  and  the  Ministers  [of  The  Board  for  the  General  Control 
of  Individual  States'  Affiiirs]  convey  the  following  instruction  : — 

In  answer  to  a  memorial  submitted  to  the  Throne,  praying  that 
(Chinese)  officials  might  be  appointed  to  proceed  as  (Imperial)  Messengers 
to  (certain)  Individual  States  of  the  West  to  manage  such  business  as  has 
arisen  out  of  the  (commercial)  intercourse  between  the  Central  (State)  and 
the  Outer  (States),  they  have  received  an  Imperial  Rescript,  dated  the  sixth 
year  of  Thmg-chih,  the  1st  day  of  the  11th  month  :  '  It  is  ordered  that 
Chih-Eang  and  S^n-EiarKu  be  authorised  to  wear  the  button  of  the  second 
rank,  and  S'un-KiarKu  moreover  the  (ordinary)  peacock-feather,  and  that 
both  these  officials  be  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  individual  States  bound 
by  treaty,  to  manage  such  Individual-States'  business  as  has  arisen  out  of 
the  (commercial)  intercourse  between  the  Central  (State)  and  the  Outer 
(States),  in  the  capacity  of  high  officials,  in  order  to  lend  importance  to  the 
mission  entrusted  to  them.     This  from  the  Emperor.' 

This  respectfully  transcribed  Imperial  decree  is  now  communicated  to 

Tour  ExceUency  for  instruction  and  guidance.      To  His Excellency 

[&C.  as  before]. 

The  sixth  year  of  T'ung-chih,  the  2nd  day  of  the  1 1th  month  (November 
27th,  1867)." 

Db,  Willums'  Translation. 

November  27,  1867. 

Prince  Eung,  chief  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  herewith  sends 
a  communication  : 

Having  memorialised  the  throne,  requesting  that  his  Imperial  Majesty 
would  appoints  officers  with  powers 3  to  go  to  all  the  Western  nations 4  to 
attend  to  such  matters  as  may  arise  between  them  and  China  5 ,  I  was 
honored  6  by  receiving  the  following  imperial  rescript  on  the  26th  instant : 

<<  Let  Chikang  and  Sun  EiarkuJi  be  promoted  to  wear  the  button  of 
the  second  grade  of  rank,  and  let  a  peacock's  plume  be  also  conferred  on 
the  latter ;  let  these  two  officers  then  be  sent  to  all  the  treaty  powers  8 , 
qualified  9  to  attend  to  whatever  matters  may  arise  between  China  and 
those  countries  10 ;  and  let  them  pay  the  greatest  diligence  to  the  duties  of 
their  office  H.     This  from  the  Emperor." 

I  have  accordingly  respectfully  made  a  copy  of  the  above  decree,  and 
have  now.  the  honor  to  transmit  it  for  your  excellency's  information. 

8  The  text  has  not  the  words  "his  Imperial  Majesty''.  According  to  Dr. 
Williams'  version,  all  the  appointments  to  the  Mission  are  made  directly  by  the 
Emperor  of  China.  This  is  not  exactly  the  case.  They  are  rather  made  by  the 
Tsung-li  Yam6n,  authorised  by  the  Emperor. 

8  No  character,  expressing  ''powers"  occurs  in  the  text.  The  ''powers"  are 
those  of  the  translator. 

*  This  phrase  conveys  an  altogether  erroneous  sense.  The  envoys  are  to  proceed 
only  to  the  dependent  States  under  treaty-obligations  to  "the  directing  Central 
State." 

6  The  Imperial  Messengers  are  not  instructed  "  to  attend  to  such  matters  as  may 
arise  between  all  Western  nations  and  China";  but  "  to  manage  such  questions  of 
commercial  business,  as  have  arisen  between  the  goveming  Central  ftate,  and  the 
governed  Outer  States. 
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B. 

Circular  Despatch  af  The  Board  for  the  General  Control  of  Individual 
States^  Affairs  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  resident  in  Peking,  inform" 
ing  them  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Brown  amd  Mr.  Deschamps. 
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8  The  phrases  "I  was  honored''  here,  and  ''have  now  the  honor"  below  are 
an  interpolation  of  Dr.  Williams'. 

«  See  the  Notes  3  and  4^  above.      Dr.  Williams,  certainly,  is  consistent  in 
mistranslating. 

9  The  meaning  of  the  character  j|g  is  not  "qualified  ";  but,  as  here,  '*  to  act  in 
the  capacity  of  ". 

10  See  the  Note  6,  above.    Dr.  Williams  is  bent  on  conferring  general  powers 
even  on  ''  the  two  co-ordinate  Chinese  envoys". 

11  Dr.  Williams  appears  to  us  to  have  misunderstood  the  sentence  Vl^^  {t 
the  evident  meaning  of  which  is  :  '*  in  order  to  give  (increased)  weight  totheir 
weighty  trust ";  and,  being  said  in  reference  to  the  promotion  of  two  supernumerary 
clerks  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  to  the  brevet-rank  of  second-buttons,  and  their 
appointment  as  Imperial  Messengers  to  certain  of  the  *'  Outer  "  States,  the  ironical 
tone  of  the  phrase  is  but  ill  concealed. 
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"  The  Prince  and  the  Ministers  [of  The  Board  for  the  General  Control 
of  Individual  States'  Aflairs,]  convey  the  following  instruction  : — 

In  answer  to  a  supplementary  memorial  submitted  to  the  Throne, 
praying  that  ChiJ-P5-Ngan  (John  Brewn)  be  appointed  left-hand  [i.e.  First] 
Secretary  to  the  high  officials,  who  are  to  proceed  as  (Imperial)  Messengers 
to  manage  such  Individual  States'  business  as  has  arisen  out  of  the 
(commercial)  intercourse  between  the  Central  (State)  and  the  Outer  (States), 
and  that  T&^han  (Deschamps)  be  appointed  right-hand  [i'e.  Second]  Secre- 
tary ;  they  have  received  a  Rescript,  dated  the  sixth  year  of  T'ung-chih, 
the  1st  day  of  the  llth  month  :  'Conceded.     This  from  the  Emperor.' 

This  respectfully  transcribed  Imperial  decree  is  now  conmiunicated  to 

your  Excellency,  for  instruction    and  guidance.      To  His Excellency 

[&c.  as  before]. 

The  sixth  year  of  T'ung-chih,  the  2nd  day  of  the  1 1th  month  (November 
27th,  1867)." 

Db.  Williams'  Translation. 

November  27,  1867. 

Prince  Rung,  chief  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  herewith  sends 
a  communication. 

Having  memorialised  the  throne  in  a  supplementary  paper,  requesting 
his  Imperial  Majesty  to  appoint  J.  McL.  Brown  to  be  first  secretary  to  the 
minister  plenipotentiary  sent  by  China  to  foreign  powers  12,  and  M. 
Deschamps  to  be  second  secretary,  I  was  yesterday  honored  by  receiving  the 
following  rescript : 

"  Let  it  be  as  requested.     Respect  this."13 

I  have  accordingly  respectfully  copied  the  above  decree,  and  have  the 
honor  to  send  a  copy  for  your  excellency's  information. 

24.  These  documents  exhibit  some  striking  fdatores,  deserving 
of  notice^  and  partly  relating  to  the  position^  sfesomed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  vis-a-vis  of  the  Western  Povirers,  partly  to  the  position^ 
assigned  by  it  to  the  Members  of  the  Borlingame  Mission.  To 
render  the  virhole  subject  intelligible,  a  few  preliminary  observations 
will  be  necessary.  "  To  this  day/'^  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  recent  work 
on  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion  1,  very  truly  remarks^  "the  Chinese 
8tat^  is  based  upon  an  inseparable  union  of  political,  social,  moral 
and  reUgious  ideas^  which  existed  in  a  period  anterior  to  the  birth 
of  Abraham.^'     One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  ideas^  of  a 

12  Instead  of  ''the  xniniBter  plenipotentiary  sent  by  China  to  foreign  powers ", 
the  boldness  of  which  malversion  ia  surpassing,  the  text  has  literally ;  "the  (three) 
Honorables  {P%  Chih  and  S'un],  who  are  to  proceed  as  Imperial  Messengers  to 
manage  such  Individual  States'  business,  as  has  arisen  out  of  the  (commercial)  inter- 
oonrse  between  the  (governing)  Central  State  and  the  (governed)  Outer  States." 

18  The  phrase  ^  ]|[j,  which  Dr.  Williams  elsewhere  and  correctly  translates 
"  This  from  the  Emperor  ",  is  not  found  in  the  Imperial  Rescript. 
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religious-political  nature^  nourislied  on  the  one  lifti]4  by  national 
pride,  on  the  other  by  geographical  ignorance/  is  the  idea  of 
Universal  Supremacy  inherent  in  the  Crown  of  China.  It  consti- 
tutes, in  fact>  the  one  broad  and  fundamental  principle  of  Chinese 
polity.  In  order  that  the  reader  may,  from  the  outset,  clearly  and 
fully  seize  its  import,  we  should  observe  that,  in  Chinese  philosophy, 
the  Cosmos,  consisting  of  ^  "  Heaven  "  and  ^  J^  '^  That-which- 
is-below-Heaven ''  i.  e.  the  Earthy  is  absolutely  governed  by  J^  *^ 
"  The  Supreme  Monarch  '*  or  God,  whose  absolute  power  of  govern- 
ing is  termed  ^  ^  "  Heaven^s  power  of  dominion '';  and,  so  far 
as  regards  the  Government  of  the  Earth  and  of  Mankind,  is  by 
J-  ^  "The  Supreme  Monarch''  directly  delegated  to  0  *ffi 
"The  Exalted  Monarch  (and  Highpriest)'',  whom  we  orfter  barba- 
rians are  in  the  habit  of  styling  "the  Emperor  of  China".  In 
other  words,  it  is  God  Himself,  who  rules  the  Earth  through,  and 
in  the  person  of.  His  own  chosen  Representative ;  and  consequently, 
in  the  Chinese  mind  and  according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  there  exists  on  Earth  but  the  one  Universal  Empire, 
of  which  ^  *ffi*  "  The  Exalted  Monarch "  is,  under  Heaven,  the 
sole  ruler,  and  which,  politically  divided  into  a  Central  State, 
pb  Q     or   China   Proper,  ^,  — ^the   seat   of  government, — and 


comprehending  the  rest  of  the 


numerous  Outer  States,  H  ^p 
world,  forms  one  single  political  household,  — •  3^,  as  absolutely 
subject  to  ^  •S'  "  The  Exalted  Monarch '',  as  a  private  Chinese 
household  is  subject  to  ^le  head  of  the  family.  The  power  and  posi- 
tion, thus  claimed  for  the  Emperor  of  China,  has  been  so  forcibly 
described  by  Dr.  Williams,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting 
here  his  own  words.  "The  emperor  of  China'',  he  writes 2,  "is 
the  sole  head  of  the  Chinese  constitution  and  government;  he  is 
regarded  as  the  vicegerent  of  heaven,  especially  chosen  to  govern 
all  nations;    and  is  supreme  in  everything,  holding  at  once  the 

1  The  "Ever- Victorious  Army",  a  History  of  the  Chinese  Campaign  under 
Lt.  CoL  C.  G.  Gordon,  C.B.,  R.K, ;  and  of  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion  by  Andrew  Wilson, 
London  1868,  8to.,  p.  4. 

s  The  Middle  Kingdom ;  a  survey  of  the  geography,  government^  education, 
social  life,  arts,  religion  etc.  of  the  Chinese  Empire  and  its  inhabitants,  by  S.  Wells 
Williams,  4th  edition.  New  York,  1861,  2  vols.  8vo.,  vol.  i,  p.  308. 
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highest  legifilatiye  aoA  execative  powers^  without  limit  or  control. 
Both  he  and  the  pope  claim  to  be  the  vicegerent  of  heaven  and 
interpreter  of  its  decrees  to  the  whole  worlds  and  these  two  rulers 
have  emulated  each  other  in  the  arrogant  titles  they  have  assumed. 
The  emperor  is  the  fountain  of  all  power^  rank^  honor  and  privi- 
lege to  all  within  his  dominions^  which  are  ignorantly  supposed  to 
comprise  all  the  best  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  as  there  can  be  but 
one  sun  in  the  heavens^  so  there  can  be  but  one  huangti  on  earth, 

the  source  and  dispenser  of  benefits  to  the  whole  world He  is 

the  head  of  religion^  and  the  only  one  qualified  to  adore  heaven;  he 
is  the  source  of  law^  and  dispenser  of  mercy ;  no  right  can  be  held 
in  opposition  to  his  pleasure^  no  claim  maintained  against  him,  and 
no  privilege  protect  from  his  wrath.    All  the  forces  and  revenues  of 

the  empire  are  his In  short,  the  whole  Empire  is  his  property .'' 

25.  Nor  is  this  lofty  idea  of  Chinese  supremacy,  though  it 
would  seem  to  have  reached  its  highest  degree  of  intensity  during 
the  brilliant  and  successful  reign  of  Chien-lung,  one  of  recent  origin. 
We  already  find  it  to  pervade  the  most  ancient  records  of  ''  the 
multitudinous  people '';  and,  notwithstanding  the  rude  trials  which, 
in  our  days,  it  has  been  made  to  undergo  by  European  arms  and 
diplomacy,  it  continues  to  hold  its  undiminished  sway,  and  meets 
the  eye  in  almost  every  work  of  their  current  political  and  historial 
literature^  When,  from  our  Western  standpoint,  we  attribute  to 
the  Chinese  people  our  own  knowledge  and  political  ideas  of 
kingdoms''  and  ^'empires'',  of  indep^dent  ''nations''  and 
sovereigns  ", — ^ideas,  to  which  they  are  utter  strangensf,— we  com- 
mit as  great  an  error,  as  though  we  were  to  ascribe  to  them  the 
actual  possession  of  railways  and  telegraphs,  or  to  their  Grpvemment 
the  love  of  foreigners,  and  the  desire  for  progress.  /  This  was 
abeady,  though  somewhat  faintly  perceived  by  Sir  Geo^e  Staunton, 
who  remarks  ^ : — "  The  Chinese  seem  scarcely,  to  this  day,  to  enter- 
tain a  distinct  idea  of  peace  or  war,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  employ 
those  terms.  With  them  there  is  no  peace  which  does  not,  in  some 
measure,  imply  submission :  there  can  be  no  war,  which  does  not 

I  Narrative  of  the  Chinese  Embaaay  to  the  Khan  of  the  Toui^gonth  Tartars,  in 
the  years  1712 — 1715,  by  the  Chinese  Ambassador  etc.  Translated  from  the  Chinese 
by  it  Gfeorge  Thomas  Staanton,  Bart.,  London,  1821,  8vo.,  Frefaoe  p.  vL 
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at  the  same  time  sayour^  in  some  degree^  of  rebellion ".  The  fiill 
trath  is^ — ^because^  in  accordance  with  the  notions  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  the  Chinese  people  at  large,  the  Emperor  sways 
Heaven's  own  power  to  role  the  Earth  and  mankind, — ^that  war  and 
rebellion,  peace  and  submission,  respectively,  are  with  them  strictly 
synonymous  terms.  •      . 

26.  It  is  the  complete  mastery,  which  this  notion  of  the  divine, 
absolute  and  universal  nature  of  the  Imperial  power,  blindly  enter- 
tained,  long  nurtured,  and  deeply  rooted,  exercises  over  the  national 
mind  of  the  whole  Chinese  race,  that  its  importance  lies.  Combined 
with  the  democratic  element,  it  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  strength 
and  vitality  of  the  Chinese  Government,  which,  consequently,  never 
fails  to  uphold  and  enforce  it  in  its  widest  bearing.  And  in  this 
view  we  are  once  more  supported  by  the  authority  of  Sir  George 
Staunton,  who  observes  l : — "  What  is  commonly  considered  the 
oriental  style  is  not  much  observable  in  the  generality  of  Chinese 
compositions,  except  when  the  object  is  to  display  their  political 
pretensions,  on  which  occasions  such  expressions  are  not  mere 
words,  of  course,  but  actual  assertions  of  a  right,  the  acknowledg- 
ment and  enforcement   of  which  they   appear  never  to  neglect 

whenever  prudence  or  policy  will  permit There  can  be  no  doubt 

but  that  the  Chinese  Government  continues  even  to  this  day  to 
derive  some  strength  and  advantage  from  these  lofby  pretensions, 
and  that  with  them  the  empire  of  opinion  goes  a  great  way,  both 
in  this  and  in  other  respects,  to  supply  the  place  of  that  of  the 
sword.''  In  reality,  the  doctrine  of  Heavenly  Supremacy  inherent 
in  the  Crown  of  China  represents,  as  we  have  abeady  indicated,  the 
main  foundation,  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  Chinese  polity  is 
made  to  rest. 

27.  After  these  explanations,  the  reader  wiU  be  better  prepared 
to  enter  into  the  spirit,  and  to  appreciate  the  purport  and  bearing, 
of  the  technical  terms,  employed  by  the  Chinese  authorities  in  the 
preceding  state-papers ;  for,  that  the  spirit  of  no  political  document, 
emanating  from  the  Government  of  China,  can  be  tmderstood  cmd 

I  Karratiye  of  the  Ghineso  fimbaasy  to  the  Khan  of  the  Tooigouth  Tartan, 
p.  35,  note. 
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rendered  truly,  vnihoiit  the  fimdamental  political  views  and  preten- 
sions of  that  Government  being  home  in  mind,  we  need  hardly  say* 
The  first  question^  therefore,  which  presents  itself,  relates  to  the 
constitutional  and  legal  position  of  the  Tsnng-li  YamSn,  as  the 
sole  medium  of  communication  between  the  Emperor,  or  the 
Imperial  Government,  of  China  and  the  Western  Powers.     Usually, 

iSfil  ^  #  H  9  ^  ^  P1»— <>r,  as  here,  with  the  names  of 
the  temporary  members,  composing  the  Board,  substituted  for 
^  P^, — ^is  now  translated  by  the  Interpreters  of  the  Foreign 
Legation  in  Peking,  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  and  other 
officials :  '^  the  Foreign  Board  '^  or  "  the  Foreign  Office ";  and  not 
only  is  its  position  held,  or  represented,  to  be  strictly  analogous  to 
that  of  our  own  Foreign  Office  in  Downing-street,  but  the  Board  is 
actually  identified  with  "the  Chinese  Government''.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  commit  a  graver  error ;  and  the  error  is  the  more  unac- 
countable, as  the  Chinese  designation  of  the  office  in  questicKn,  is 
sometimes  rendered,  with  at  least  an  approach  to  the  truth,  "  the 
office  for  the  superintendence  of  foreign  afiairs",  as  by  Mr. 
Wade,  or  "  general  managing  of  forei^  countries ''  as  by  Dr. 
Williams ;  while  the  literal  version :  "  Office  for  the  General  Con- 
trol of  Individual  States'  Affairs  ",  or,  as  more  correctly  stated  in 
the  preceding  despatches:  pfeM^^|ftji#H^i& 

"  The  Ta-Ching-Imperially-appointed-for-the-General-Control- 

of-Individual-States'-affairs  [Commission,  consisting  of]  Prince 
Kung,  Wen,  etc.,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  true  character  of  the 
Board.  The  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence  appears 
heavy,  because,  peculiar  to  the  Chinese  language,  it  is  to  us  strange 
and  unaccustomed.  Prince  Kung  and  his  associates  are  the  sub- 
jective, to  which  the  preceding  terms  form  a  compound  adjective, 
centering  in  -^^  "commanded",  "appointed",  or  rather,  as  it 
directly  governs  the  following  noun,  "  commanded  to  ",  "  appointed 
*^r".  -^  in  its  turn  is  qualified  as  3^  ]^  ^,  "Ta-Ching- 
Imperially",  by  Imperial  authority  of  the  Great  Pure  Dynasty. 
j5i  "control",  with  the  predicate  ^jj^  "general"  is  the  objective 
relatively  to  ^;  as  ^  |^,  "affairs",  namely  ^0,  '^of  the 
single  States  ",  in  the  genitive  case  to  the  latter,  is  the  objective 
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relatively  to  j||,  which  possesses  the  same  directly  governing  power 
as  does  ^,  and  has  therefore  to  be  rendered  ''  the  cohtrolling '',  or 
the  control  of".    ^  forms  the  contrast  to  ^.    The  "  control "  is 
■^    "general",  or  extends  over  ^  ||,  "each  single"  State,  or 
those  "individual"  States,  =  ^  g,  "the ten  thousand  States", 
which  constitute  the  ;^  '^  0  "the  Great  Ching  (State  or)  Empire 
of  the  World/*    There  is  no  element,  contained  in  the  designation 
of  "the  Tsnng-li  TamSn"  indicative  of  the  idea  "foreign";  and  to 
translate  it  "  the  Foreign  Office  "  is^  a  wilful  perversion  of  the  truth. 
The  action  of  the  Board,  or  rather  Commission,  relates  exclusively 
to  "  home "  aflEiars,  in  the  Chinese  sense  of  the  general  aflFairs  of 
— '  ^,  the  "  one  household  '*  of  the  Empire  Universal  of  the  Ching. 
Its  title  asserts,  distinctly  and  in  terms  not  to  be  mistaken,  the 
Supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  the  dependence  on,  or 
rather  subjection  to,  his  rule,  of  every  State  of  the  Globe.    For  the 
Western  Sovereigns  to  treat  with  a  Board,  thus  designated,  is  to 
eixplicitly  admit  and  acknowledge  their  subordinate  position,  not 
merely  as  tributary  princes,  but  as  actual  subjects  of  the  one  Lord 
of  the  Universe,  according  to  the  maxim  of  Prince  Kung  and  the 
Chinese  generally,  that  "  there  are  but  an  Emperor  and  subjects  "  l . 
28.     The  position  of  the  "Commission"  or  "Board  for  the 
General  Control  of  Individual  States'  Affairs"  is  a  very  anomalous 
one.     Its  origin  dates  &om  the  year  1860,  when  Prince  Kung, 
assisted  by  two  mandarins,  was  appointed  Chief  Commissioner  to 
^  conduct  the  negotiations  with  Lord  Elgin.    It  possesses  no  other 
general  authority.     In  the  ;;^  ^  :|§  ^  ^  §,  or  the  official 
government-directory  of  the  Ta-Ching  Dynasty  2,  which  is  revised 
and  published  every  three  months,  the   Tsung-li   Yamen  ivill   be 
found  to  occupy  no  place.    In  short,  it  has,  as  a  public  office,  no 
recognised  or  legal  existence; — a  fact,  which  is  incidentally  con- 
firmed also  by  Dr.  Williams,  in  his  despatch  of  January  25,  1868, 
to  the  American  Government.     "  The  Board  of  Foreign  Office  ",  ho 

1  A  Series  of  Essays  by  Prince  Knng,  recently  pnblished  for  private  circnlation,  \ 
under  the  title :  IK  tE  ^  3liC  D^>  Peking,' 1869,  5yoU.  8vo.,  ch.  i,  fol.  6,  b, 

2  The  work,  in  four  stoat  closely-printed  octavo  volumes,  is  also  labelled  fft  ^ 

^  g.    Its  latest  preface  is  dated  the  6th  year  of  Tong-chih  (1867).    It  is  invariably 
bound  in  red. 
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therein  reports  ^  ^  ''  notwithstanding  its  great  influence  and  the  high 
rank  of  its  iftembers,  has  hitherto  no  legal  existence  of  itself^  but 
at  present  consists  of  the  presidents  of  four  of  the  six  boards^  vis.^ 
civil  office^  revenue^  punishments^  and  works^  and  two  other  high 
officers^  who  have  been  detailed  to  join  in  its  deliberations  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Prince  Kung.  The  members  act  in  it  conjointly 
under  the  style  of  the  Tsung-li  Koh  Kwoh  Sze,  or  general  managing 
office  of  foreign  countries;  but  individually  they  are  responsible 
also  for  the  conduct  of  their  own  departments  to  the  general  council 
of  the  Government/'  On  account  of  this  personal  responsibility^ 
Prince  Kung  made  at  first  strenuous  efforts  to  free  himself  of  it^ 
and  to  cause  the  Commission  to  be  merged  into  the  constitutional 
Board  of  Sevenue^;  because  he^  like  the  Chinese  generally^  look 
upon  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n^  after  the  rebeUious  Ying  and  Fa  States 
(England  and  France)  have  once  more  returned  to  obedience^ 
simply  as  an  office  for  certain  fiscal  and  commercial  arrangements 
between  those  (and  some  other)  Outer  States  and  the  directing 
Central  State  of  the  Ching  Empire.  The  Imperial  Govemmentj 
however^  for  obvious  reasons  declined  entertaining  the  proposition 
of  the  Prince  3  •  Hence^  the  authority  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam£n  is  of 
a  very  restricted,  vague  and  unsatisfitctory  nature.  In  fact,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  ill-defined  powers  relative  to  the  proper 
control  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  China  with,  what  she  claims 
to  be  virtually,  her  transatlantic  possessions,  it  is  invested  with  no 
authority  whatever,  save  such  authority  as,  in  each  individual  case 
and  for  each  special  purpose,  it  derives  by  special  Imperial  Sescript 
from  the  Emperor.  Thus,  when  the  Board  is  desirous  merely  to 
establish  some  additional  schooH;  or  to  engage  for  it  a  foreign 
professor  Sj  or  to  adopt  a  new  flag  6;  it  has  first  to  memorialize  the 
Throne  on  the  subject,  and  if  the  Imperial  sanction  be  withheld, 

1  See  the  deipatch,  which  will  be  coxmnunicated  farther  on. 

s  Two  Memorials  by  Prince  Kung  and  his  two  coadjutors— the  original  Oom- 
mission  or  Board,  constituting  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn— submitted  to  the  Throne  in  1861 
(*'The  North-China  Herald"  for  Nov.  2,  1861). 

8  Imperial  Rescript  of  June  19,  1861.  (Ibid.)  *'  The  Imperial  Edict  in  reply  to 
the  first  Memorial  (of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn)",  the  Editor  of  "  The  North-China  Herald" 
▼ery  pertinently  remarks  on  the  occasion,  "is  worded  in  evident  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  the  foreign  question,  but  it  nevertheless  shows  that  the  wi$h  of  the 
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the  thing  cannot  be  done;  unless  it  be  done  altogether  without 
that  sanction^  i.e.,  illegally^  and  on  the  personal  responsibilittfiof  the 
commanding  or  acting  official.  The  important  bearing  of  this  state 
of  matters  on  the  position  of  Western  relations,  both  political  and 
commercial,  with  China  need  hardly  be  pointed  out.  We  shall  have 
to  revert  to  it  hereafter. 

29.    Next  to  the  designation  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  i.e.,  the 
Commission,  who  have  hitherto  acted  as  the  only  medium  of  com- 
munication between  the  Chinese  Goyemment  and  Foreign  Powers, 
or  rather  who,  in  the  Chinese  sense,  are  charged,  by  the  Great 
Exalted  Monarch  of  the  Ta-Ching  Empire  of  the'World  and  High- 
priest  of  Mankind,  with  the  control  of  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  goyeming   Central   State  of  that  Empire,  and  its 
goyemed  Outer  States,  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  despatches 
from  the  Tsung-li  Tamfin  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  resident  in  Peking, 
consists  in  the  designation  of  the  Ambassadors,  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.    The  phrase  >|^  ^  ^  ^^  usually  not  translated.  '  The 
Chinese  write  in  perpendicular  columns,  from  the  top  of  the  page 
downwards,  and  from  the  right-hand  side  of  the  page  towards  the 
left,      j^  signifies  ''the  right  hand'^  or  ''that  which  is  on  the 
right  hand'',  here  according  to  our  mode  of  expression,   "that 
which  precedes'',   "the  preceding".      Mr.  Wade,  in  explaining 
a  despatch,  which  concludes  with  the  not  uncommon  formula: 
^  S  fSi  ^  ^9  remarks  upon  our  form  of  address :  7   "  Treat 
cImo  ^hm  as  theyerb  to  communicate,  its  subject  being  the  foregoing 
clauBe  terminated  by  che, — ^the  communication  &c.,  to  the  right 
=  aboye,  is  communicated  [to  th*  person  whose  titles  follow]". 
But  by  a  similar  "  treatment "  eyeiy  rule  of  Chinese  grammar  and 
syntax  is  set  at  defiance.     We  haye  already  Aiown,  that  ^  ^ 
signifies  "a  directing  communication  to",  " ai^instruction  for'\    It 

Court  waa  to  throw  the  regpontXbiUlty  ofefoeryiMng  that  concerned  the  intercourse  of  other 
eountrieSf  upon  the  Prmee  or  his  party." 

4  Memorial  of  the  Tsmig-li  Yamto,  Dec.  11,  1866. 

5  Memorial  of  the  Tsong-li  Yamdn,  February  1867. 

0  Trang-li  Yamto's  Despatch  of  Oct.  22,  1862,  to  the  American  Minister  (Papers 
relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1864,  part  ii,  p.  836). 

7  Key  to  tha  Tztt  Erh  Chi    Documentary  Series,  vol.  I    London,  1867,  4to. 

Notesy  p.  3. 
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in  here  a  componnd  notm^  to  which  >£»  forms  the  adjective.  Instead 
of  "  tllA  preceding  instmction  for'%  oar  cnstom  is  simply  to  write : 
''  To^^  or  else  to  omit  it  altogether.  The  grammatical  oonstmction  of 
A^^kMA^^  IC  If  ^  :A:  E  iB  Hiinflar  to  that  of 
the  designation  of  the  Tsnng-li  Yamen.  The  subject  is  ^  p., 
a  nonn^  to  which  the  remainder  of  the  phrase  constitutes  a  com- 
pound predicate.  His  Excellency  [Sir  Rutherford]  is  in  the  first 
place  ^  !^  a  '^Grreat-English'^  Excellency  i.e.  a  high  official  of 
the  Oreat  (Tributary)  Ying  State.  In  the  second  place,  he  is 
^  ^  ^^  '^  Imperially  appointed  Excellency^',  i.e.  appointed  on  the 
part  of  or  by  the  Emperor  of  China ;  for,  to  no  other  personage  is  0^ 
applicable.  Lastly  he  is  a  y\  ^  "to  enter  China  Proper*'-,  ^  IhT 
*'with  authority''-,  ^  ^  "  to  transact  business  "-Excellenqr.  That 
^  is  here  an  adjective,  "  appointed ",  and  that  ^  ^  cannot  be 
construed  into  an  envoy  of  the  Queen  of  England,  is,  independently 
of  the  restricted  sense  of  ^,  proved  by  the  following  verb  ^, 
and  the  absence  of  ^  after  ^  ^.  The  meaning  of  the  address, 
therefore,  is  plain,  and  grammatically  unquestionable.  It  is  in 
perfect  accordance,  moreover,  with  the  title  of  the  Commission,  and 
the  general  state-doctrine  of  the  Chinese  Government,  previously 
indicated  (24—26). 

80.  Indeed,  that  doctrine  of  Universal  Supremacy,  it  will  be 
found,  is  upheld  with  unyielding  consistency  throughout  the  docu- 
ments communicated.  They  represent  the  world  as  divided  into 
rtl  9Y  ''*te  Central  and  the  Outer", — a  household  term  for  ^  "^^ 
"the  Earth",  which  latter  expression  is  avoided  because  of  the 
objections,  raised  against  its  use  by  the  Foreign  Ministers.  The 
relation  of  Ffl  ^.  "the  Central  State"  or  China,  to  ^^  H, 
the  Outer  States ",  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  that  of  ^  ^  ^ 
the  directing  or  ^veming  State"  to  ^  ^  ^  ^,  certain 
individual  dependent  States  bound  by  treaty",  or  "under  treaty- 
obligations"  to  the  former;  that  is  to  say.  States  like  North- 
America,  England,  France,  and  Russia,  not  only, — as  so  many 
^  g  "Single  States"  out  of  ||  ^f^  g  "the  numberless  Outer 
States ",  which,  together  with  China  Proper,  constitute  3^  j||  ^ 
''  The  Great  Ching  (State  or)  Empire ", — ^generally  subject  to  the 
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Genfcral  Government,  but  moreover  bound  to  it  by  special  agree- 
ments.    The  effect  of  these  agreements  or  treaties  is  descfibed  as 

having  daily  strengthened  ^  |]^,  ''  the  ties  of  loyal  relations  ",  or 
rather  the  ties  of  loyalty  and  well-affectedness  on  the  part  of  the 
dependent  individual  States  towards  the  Central  Government. 
Peking  is  ''  the  Capital '',  namely  of  the  Empire  Universal  of  the 
Ching,  at  which  the  Messengers  of  the  Outer  States — ^  ^, 
a  term,  applied  only  to  envoys  from,  and  to,  tributary  countries  or 
dependencies — ^are  permitted,  ^  "temporarily  to  sojourn'';  and 
the  decrees  of  the  one  Emperor  of  the  Earth  are  communicated  to 
them  for  their  instruction  and  guidance. 

81.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Chinese  Government,  whenever  an 
embassy  has  been  sent  to  some  distant  dependency,  have  selected 
for  representatives  of  the  Emperor,  men  of  rank  and  distinction. 
Not  so  in  this  instance :  possibly,  as  Tseng-Kuo-Fan  is  said  to  have 
remarked,  because  "  no  respectable  Chinaman  could  bo  induced  to 
accept  the  post '';  more  probably  from  a  desire,  on  the  part  of  the 
Tsung-li  Yamen,  to  please  the  Court,  and  to  strengthen  its  position 
by  evincing  contempt  for  the  Western  Sovereigns.  The  former 
Minister  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States, 
sunk  to  the  level  of  a  common  "barbarian,''  is  accordingly  treated 
as  a  simple  "subject"  of  the  Ching  Emperor;  commanded  to 
proceed,  as  an  ordinary  "Public  Messenger"  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  to  certain  dependent  States  of  the  Western  Imperial 
dominions  for  the  purpose  of  "managing"  certain  commercial 
matters ;  and  is  hence  designated  by  the  honorary  appellation  of 
^  E,  "Excellency"  or  "the  Hon.",  happening  to  attach  to  tho 
post  of  Imperial  Messenger.  No  personal  Chinese  rank  whatever 
is  conferred  on  him.  He  holds  not  even  the  position  of  a  Mandarin, 
g  or  ^ ;  but,  in  the  Chinese  sense,  is  a  mere  foreign  hireling. 
His  two  native  coadjutors,  Chih-Kang  and  S'un-Kia-Ku,  are  men 
of  low  extraction.  They  were  employed  as  supernumerary  clerJca,-^ 
a  crowd  of  whom,  while  aspirants  to  some  official  appointment  or 
magistrature,  attach  themselves  to  every  Yamen  throughout  the 
country, — ^at  the  Yamen  for  the  General  Control  of  Individual 
States'  AflGurs,  and  from  a  fear  lest  the  Foreign  Ministers  should 
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raise  objections  on  accoant  of  their  inferior  position^  were  promoted, 
fkr  beyond  their  merits  and  claims,  to  wear,  in  a  titulary  sense,  the 
button  of  the  second  grade,  together  with  the  ordinary  peacock- 
feather.  Thus  they  are  in  rank  greatly  superior  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame,  holding  as  he  does  no  Chinese  rank  at  all.  Let  it  be 
remembered,  however,  that  a  mandarin  even  of  the  first  class  is 
still  below  the  lowest  class  of  Chinese  nobility  or  that  of  a  ^, 
nommci%  corresponding  to  our  Baronet;  and  that  the  buttons  of 
the  Chinese  are  but  the  emblems  of  literary  disUiidion,  showing  the 
wearer  to  be  fit  for  public  employment  of  a  more  or  less  important 
nature,  but  which  he  may,  or  may  not,  have  been  so  fortuaate  as 
to  secure  for  himself.  We  shall  pretty  correctly  designate  the 
standing  of  the  two  native  Imperial  co-messengers,  by  adding  to 
their  names  the  honorary  title  of  L.L.D. 

32.  There  are,  then,  embodied  in  the  documents,  communi- 
cated above  (23),  five  or  six  points,  which  are  entitled  to  special 
attention.  The  first  is,  that  the  Sovereign,  whom  Western  men 
designate  as  the  Emperor  of  China,  claims  to  be  the  one  absolute 
Monarch  of  the  Earth,  furnished  with  Heaven's  own  power  of 
dominion ;  and,  hence,  treats  the  various  empires  of  the  West, — 
including  the  United  States  of  America>  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  Kussia, — as  so  many  individual  principalities,  dependencies  or 
provinces,  comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Outer 
States  as  distinguished  from  the  directing  Central  State  or  China, 
and  constituting  together  the  Empire  Universal,  of  which  and  its 
entire  population,  his  subjects,  he  is  the  sole  lord  and  master.  The 
second  point  is,  that  the  Autocrator  of  the  World  and  his  Govern- 
ment look  upon  the  Treaties,  forced  from  them  by,  and  concluded 
with,  England  and-  other  Western  Powers,  only  in  the  light  of 
special  bonds,  entered  into  by  those  Individual  dependent  States 
towards  the  directing  Central  State,  as  the  seat  of  the  Government 
Universal.  The  third  point  is,  that  the  Tsung-K  YamSn  is  not  "the 
Foreign  Office  "  or  "  the  Foreign  Board '',  or  any  other  recognised 
Board,  of  the  Chinese  Government,  much  less  that  Government 
itself;  but  simply  a  temporary  Commission,  charged  with  the 
general  control  of  the  commercial  affairs  of  the  various  dependent 
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States  of  the  Worlds  composing  the  Ching  Empire^  in  their  relation 
to  the  ruling  Central  State ;  and  possessed  of  no  authority  whatever 
except  such  authority^  as  it  may  obtain,  for  special  purposes  by 
special  Imperial  rescripts,  from  the  Chinese  Government  i.e.  the 
Emperor  himself.  The  fourth  point  is,  that  the  Burlingame  Mission 
is  not  a  diplomatic  or  political  embassy  from  one  sovereign  to 
another,  but  a  mission  from  the  one  Autocrator  of  the  World  to 
certain  feudal  chiefs  and  princes,  his  vassals  and  subjects,  for  the 
purpose  of  verbally  explaining  to  them  the  principles  of  action, 
observed  by  the  (Government  Universal  in  its  commercial  dealings 
with  the  liore  distant  principalities  or  Individual  States  of  the  Ching 
Empire.  The  Jifth  point  is,  that,  even  viewed  in  this  light,  the 
personal  character  of  the  Mission  is  not  only  incompatible  with  the 
dignity  of  the  Courts,  to  whom  it  is  sent,  but  implies  an  inten- 
tional insult  to  those  Courts.  And  the  sixth  and  last  point  is,  that, 
so  fisff  as  appears  fi^oin  the  documents  in  question,  no  real  powers 
whatsoever  are  conferred  on  the  Mission,  whose  sole  authority 
consists  in  making  the  explanations,  just .  referred  to,  and  in 
''managing'',  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  directing  Cqptral  State, 
certain  commercial  matters,  pending  between  it  and  some  of  the 
tributary  Outer  States. . 
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33.  The  people  of  the  United  States  are  still  in  the  habit  of 
extemporising  their  diplomatists.  As  they  would  seem  to  look 
upon  almost  any  citizen  as  a  fit  person,  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  to  govern  their  great  commonwealth ;  so  it  is  bi||  natural, 
that  they  should  consider  almost  any  citizen  a  fit  person  to  represent 
that  commonwealth  and  its  government  abroad.  It  happens  not 
unfrequently,  however,  that  the  Representatives  are  chosen  from  a 
large  body  of  men,  known  as  professed  politicians,  whose  position 
is  not  held  in  veiy  high  estimation  by  the  American  people 
themselves,  and  stiU  less  so  by  their  neighbours.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  this  class; 
having  abandoned  the  profession  of  the  law  for  that  of  politics. 
Some  years  ago  he  was  by  a  grateful  government  appointed  Envoy 

• 

1  As  there  exists  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  and  the  nature  of  the 
'*  co-operatiye  policy  "  in  China,  we  will  subjoin  from  Mr.  Burlingame's  despatch  to 
the  American  Government,  of  June  20,  1863,  containing  "the  history  of  his  efforts  in 
that  direction"  (his  letter  of  June  15,  1864^  to  Consul  Seward,  IHplomatic  Corres- 
pondence, p.  429)  what  is  needful  for  an  understanding  of  the  question.  '*In  despatch 
No.  18,  of  June  2,  1862",  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  reports  (Papers  relating  to 
Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1864,  part  it,  p.  859 ;  part  iii,  p.  429)  "  I  had  the 
honor  to  write :  '  If  the  treaty  powers  could  agree  among  themselves  to  the  neutrality 
of  China,  and  together  secure  order  in  the  treaty  ports,  and  give  their  moral  support  to 
that  party  in  China  in  favor  of  order,  the  interests  of  humanity  would  be  subserved.' 
Upon  my  arrival  at  Peking,  I  at  once  elaborated  my  views,  and  found,  upon  comparing 
them  with  those  held  by  the  representatives  of  England  [France]  and  Kussia,  that 
they  were  in  accord  with  theirs.     After  mature  deliberation,  we  determined  to  consult 

and  co-operate  upon  all  questions Sir  Frederick  Bruce  prefers that  I  might  rely 

upon  it  that  he  would  do  all  he  could  to  relieve  England  from  the  charge  of  being  the 
' great  bully '  of  the  East ;  to  relieve  her  'from  the  dilemma  of  being  forced  by  local 
clamor  to  commit  acts  of  violence,  which,  though  in  accordance  with  past  usage,  and 
perhaps  justified  by  our  (their)  former  situation,  do  not  fail  to  jar  unpleasantly  on  the 
conscience  of  England  and  of  the  civilised  world  \  The  force  policy  was  wrong,  and 
he  was  sure  that  his  Government  had  had  enough  of  wars  brought  about  through 
hasty  action  of  men  in  the  East  not  under  the  sway  of  large  ideas.  He  was  for  a 
change  of  policy In  flJl  our  conversations  he,  with  great  force,  urged  the  adoption 
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to  Vienna ;  but  the  Austrian  Court  declining  to  receive  him,  his 
destination  was  changed  to  Peking,  where  the  Imperial  Court^ 
known  to  receive,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  Ambassadors  of  no 
foreign  countiy.  Here,  supported  by  the  easy-going  and  as  a 
diplomatist  much  overrated  British  Minister,  the  late  Sir  Frederic 
Bruce,  he  obtained  a  certain  degree  of  popularity,  and  assisted  in 
initiating  the  so-called  "  Co-operative  Chinese  Policy,'^  ^  of  the 
authorship  of  which  the  credit  was  conceded  to  him,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  its  grammatical  frailties,  actually  survived  until  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  himself,  as  one  of  the  first  acts  in  his  new 
capacfty  of  Chinese  Envoy,  consigned  it  to  a  well-deserved  oblivion. 
84.  .  The  chief  question,  however,  which  we  have  in  this  place 
to*  consider,  is:  whether,  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Burlingame  and  his  coUegues  are  fit  and  proper  persons,  to 
have  been  sent  as  political  Envoys  by  the  Monarch  of  the  Ching 
Empire  to  the  Western  Courts  ?  There  is,  exactly  speaking,  no 
precedent  for  the  case.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Envoys  should  have 
held  at  least  a  similar  rank  or  position  in  China,  as  are  held,  in 
their  respective  countries,  by  the  Foreign  Ministers,  resident  in 
Peking ;  although  this  is  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  policy,  rather 

of  a  oo-operatiye  policy  in  China,  and,  as  a  representative  of  the  largest  trading  power 
here,  said  that  he  was  williag  to  lead  in  a  liberal  direction.  Indeed,  so  striking  were 
his  TiewB,  and  so  in  contrast  to  what  had  hitherto  been  the  English  policy,  and  so  in 
accordance  were  they  with  the  policy  strongly  nrged  by  me  before  I  came  to  Peking, 
that  I  expressed  a  warm  desire  that  he  would  present  them  to  his  Government,  that 
they  might  become  the  basis  of  our  future  co-operation.  He  accordingly  wrote  the 
powerful  despatch  marked  A,  which  he  communicated  to  me  for  my  private  use,  and 
which,  with  his  permission,  I  send  to  you  confidentially,  with  the  most  positive 
request  that  it  is  not  to  appear  until  it  is  first  published  in  England.  Upon  this  frank 
avowal  of  the  policy  of  England,  it  would  be  impossible  to  refuse  oo-operafcion. 
The  Russian  Minister  and  myself  both  concurred  in  the  view  that  the  position  of 
Sir  Frederick  was  just  what  we  desired,   and  we  hailed  with  delight  its  avowal. 

The  French  mimster,  M.  Berthemy,  agrees  with  us That  policy  has  been  fully 

approved  of  by  our  Oovemment,  and  I  believe  by  every  other  treaty  power.  It  is 
briefly  this :  to  consult  and  co-operate  in  China  upon  all  material  qaestions ;  to  defend 
the  treaty  ports  so  far  as  shall  be  necessary  to  maintain  our  treaty  rights ;  to  support 
the  foreign  customs  service  in  a  pure  administration,  and  upon  a  cosmopolitan  basis ; 
to  encourage  the  Chinese  Oovemment  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  order ;  to  neither  ask 
for  nor  take  concession!  of  territory  in  the  treaty  ports,  nor  in  any  manner  interfere 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Chinese  Government  over  its  own  people,  nor  even  menace 
the  territorial  intefrity  of  the  Chinese  empire.** 
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than  of  eBtablished  Etiquette ;  1  the  first  condition  being  iiieii  fit/ness 
f<M  the  post  2 .  If  we  may  judge  of  this  fitness  by  the  results  of 
the  Mission^  so  far  as  they  are  at  present  known  here^  it  would 
probably  have  been  difficult  for  the  Chinese  Government,  counselled 
by  Mr.  Hart,  fto  have  chosen  three  persons,  less  qualified  to 
represent  the  Ching  Empire  abroad,  than  the  Hon.  Pu^-Ngan-ChSn, 
Chih-Kangand  S^un-Kia-Ku./  Their  first  public  act  has  been  to 
exceed  their  powers  in  concluding  a  treaty  which  they  had  no 
autl^ority  to  conclude ;  they  have  compromised  the  Central  Govern- 
ment of  the  World  in  every  way,  and  by  every  means ;  they  have,  it  is 
true,  by  wilful  misrepresentations,  without  a  parallel  in  the  hfetoiy 
of  diplomatic  Missions,  obtained'  in  England  certain  ephemeral 
advantages,  only,  however,  to  induce,  sooner  or  later,  a  i^eactioft, 
which  is  sure  to  come,  and  the  consequences  of  which  no  one  can 
foretell ;  in  short,  they  have,  while  failing  in  all  their  real  objects, 
exclusively  succeeded  in  preparing  dangers  and  future  troubles  to 
their  employers.  And  might  not  this,  so  far  as  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  is  concerned,  have  been  clearly  foreseen  7  Or,  could, 
perchance,  principles,  judgment,  and  common-sense  have  been 
expected  from  a  man,  willing  to  exchange  the  honorable  position  of 
Envoy  Plenipotentiary  of  his  #wn  country, — a  free  great,  enlightened 
and  powerful  Christian  Bepublic, — ^for  that  of  an  adventurer  and 
the  hireling  of  a  prostrate  foreign,  semi-barbarous,  and  heathen 
Sovereign,  pretending  to  be  the  divinely  appointed  Autocrator  of  the 
whole  Human  Bace  ? 

35.  Surely,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  was  in  eveiy  sense  as 
unfit  a  person,  as  might  be,  to  be  selected  by  the  Son  of  Heaven  as 
"  the  exponent  of  his  ideas.^'  He  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  those 
ideas.  He  was  denied  admittance  to  the  very  threshold  of  the 
Imperial  throne.  In  the  Chinese  sense,  he  is  '^  a  Barbarian,^'  in 
position  below  the  meanest  labourer  of  the  native  race.  He  holds 
no  stake  in  the  country.  He  is  equally  unacquainted  with  '^  Chinese 
and  Foreign  relations.'^  He  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  political 
constitution  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  the  language  of  the  Chinese 

1  Compare :  Le  Guide  Diplomatique  par  le  Bn.  Charles  do  ^I^Lrtens,  4  Mition, 
Paris,  1854,  2  vols.  8vo.,  vol.  i,  pp.  44    46. 

2  IbH,—^,  50:**I>u  cJwix  de^ perwnne9,^lQit  plus  que  pour  toute  autre  fonction* 
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people.  He  understands  and  understood  not  a  syllable  of  the  Letter 
of  Credence,  of  which  he  was  to  be  the  bearer.  He  was  beifcg 
treated  with  something  like  contempt  by,  or  in  the  name  of,  the 
Emperor,  and  misled  by  the  Ministers  of  the?  Tsung-li  Yamen, 
without  being  aware  of  it.  He  had  to  take  his  instructions  through 
Interpreters,  who  might,  or  might  not,  properly  understand  those 
instructions  themselves,  and  who  might,  or  miglit  not,  be  interested 
in  conveying  them  to  him  in  an  incorrect  or  a  distorted  form.  He 
possessed  no  personalmeans  of  securing  himself  against  being  imposed 
upon;  and  could  offer  no  guarantee  that  he  spoke  the  real  sei^^iments 
of  the  Chinese  Government.  The  Chinese  Government,  on  their  part, 
were  as  uncertain,  whether  their  American  Envoy  comprehend  them, 
as  the  American  Envoy  was,  whether  he  comprehended  his  Chinese 
Government.  Finally,  when  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  intrigued  for, 
obtained,  and  accepted,  the  post  of  Chinese  Envoy,  he  was  still  in 
the  service  of,  and  represented,  the  Governiaent  of  the  United 
States  j  this  change  of  service  was  doubly  illegal ;  it  constituted,  to 
tise  a  vulgar  but  significant  expression,  a  job,  in  the  worst  sense  of 
the  term ;  and  the  Emperor  of  Oliin%  in  inducing  his  envoy  elect 
to  desert  the  duty,  with  which  he  stood  charged  by  his  own  country, 
could  expect  him  to  transfer  that  duty  to  China  on  the  only 
hypothesis,  that  his  fidelity  and  zeal  would  prove  proportionate  to 
thp  salary  offered. 

36.  Of  the  Foreign  Secretaries  to  the  Mission,  Mr.  John 
McLeavy  Brown  passed  his  examination  before  the*Civil  Service 
Commissioners,  in  1861,  to  be  a  Student-Interpreter  in  Peking; 
was  promoted  to  an  Assistant  in  1863;  and  in  the  following  year 
appointed  Assistant  Chinese  Secretary.  He  speaks  the  vernacular 
language  of  the  Northern  Capital  with  much  ease  and  fluency; 
and  in  intellect  and  general  information  is  greatly  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingama's  superior.  Like  the  latter,  Mr.  Brown  is  unreliable, 
plausible,  imaginative,  sanguine,  and  ambitious ;  like  Mr.  Hart,  he 
is  an  IriAmaif,  and  strongly  imbued  with  Fenian  sentiments.     Of  I 

M.  Deschamp^  as4B  subordinate  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese 

■ 

la  premiere  oondMipii  reqaiBe  dn  titulaire  est  d'y  dire  propre.  Mais  presqne  partout 
le  choix  est  influence  par  des  oonsid^iations  seoondaireSy  telle  que  la  naiaaauce,  la 
religion,  la  fortune  &c." 
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Maritime  Customs,  and  the  two  native  co-envoys,  as  supernumerary 
clirks  attached  to  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  we  have  ak*eady  spoken. 
The  so-called  '^  Attaches  ^^  have  been  taken  from  a  number  of  needy 
youths,  who  are  iftduced  by  a  small  allowance  of  pocket-money, — 
about  £10  sterling  per  annum, — ^to  attend  the  Elementary  Schools 
of  Languages,  established  in  1862  by  'Hhe  Foreign  Board"  at 
Peking,  under  the  name  of  the  T^ung^Wen  Kuan,  and  by  the 
Burlingame  Mission,  Mr.  Hart,  and  others  palmed  npon  the  West 
as  J^tho  New  University  of  China  for  Western  Sciences  and 
Learning."  We  have,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin, 
then  the  English  school-master,  now — multum  in  paruo^^"  the 
President "  of,  and  Professor  of  Hermeneutics,  International  Law, 
aud  Political  Economy  in,  that  '^University",  assisted  at  one  of 
the  reading-lessons  of  the  Attaches  referred  to^  and  seen  their 
rev.  tutor,  while  the  native  teacher  had  his  head  shaven  md  was 
cooking  his  breakfast  in  '^  the  Jpcture-room  "  order  two  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  number,  like  naughty  school-boys,  into  the 
comer  and  place  a  fooPs  cap  on  their  button-adorned  heads.  They 
are,  most  of  them,  the  sons  of  Jiard-working  tradesmen ;  and  the 
mother  of  one  of  these  half-educated  diplomatic  representatives  of 
Young  China,  who  is  understood  to  have  played  a  somewhat 
prominent  part  in  Parisian  Society,  offered  her  services,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  as  nurse  to  one  of  the  missionary  ladies  resident  at  Peking. 
We  allude  to  these  circumstances,  not  in  disparagement  of  €he 
youths,  attached  to  the  Burlingame  Mission,  but  solely  with  the 
view  of  pointing  out  the  true  character  of  an  "  Embassy "  whose 
members  have  been  received  with  signal  honors  by  the  Western 
Courts,  and  admitted  to  the  most  exclusive  circles  of  Western 
Society. 
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37*  Considering  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the- official 
docmnents  regarding  the  Burlingame  Mission^  which  have  oeen 
communicated  above  (23)^  in  connection  with  the  alleged  adoption 
of  the  principleB  of  Western  International  Law  by  the  Chinese 
€k)yemment  and  its  fall  acquaintance  with  the  rights  and  duties  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  l :  it  becomes  an  interesting  inquiry,  how  the 
Imperial  Letter,  accrediting  the  ^n.  Mr.  Burlingame  and  his 
co-envoys  to  the  Western  Courts,  has  been  worded,  and  in  what 
jhanner  or  by  what  means  the  Ministers  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen 
have  contrived  to  reconcile  the  pretensions  of  the  Sovereign  of 
China  with  the  Sovereign-rights  of  the  Princes  of  Europe ;  unless, 
indeed,  the  former  should  have  waived  the  claim,  sustained  by  his 
ancestors  and  their  predecessors  through  the  space  of  four  thousand 
years,  or  the  latter  should  have  openly  acknowledged  themselves  to  ^ 
be  but  the  humble  vassals  of  the  one  true  Autocrator  of  the  World. 
Both  suppositions  being  equally  inadmissible,  what  still  adds  to  the 
interest  of  the  problem,  is  the  circumstance  that  the  Letters,  of 
which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  is  the  bearer,  are  the  first  Letters 
of  Credence  which  any  Emperor  of  China  has  condescended  to 
address  to  Foreign  Potentates ;  and  the  latter,  having  received  and 
accepted  these  missives,  the  forms  employed  in  them,  we  may 
assume,  will  be  resorted  to,  as  an  established  precedent,  on  any  / 
future  occasion.  Tho  letters  are  written,  on  yeUow  paper,  in  \ 
Manchurian  and  Chinese.  We  are  enabled  to  reproduce  both  texts, 
followed  b^  a  version,  our  aim  in  which  has  been  to  give  a  faithful, 
yet  a  softened  rather  than  a  literary  and  extreme  rendering.    In 

1  See  Mr.  Hart's  "Note  on  Chinese  Matters",  1,  in  the  Appendix. 
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shorty  we  haye  followed  the  example  of  Sir  George  Staunton  in 
translating  as  ^'literally  as  possible^  and  when  a  literal  version 
was  impracticable^  employing  the  phrase^  which  appeared  most 
aimlogons  in  onr  lalguage  ";  leaving  its  elucidation  to  the  succeeding 
commentaiy. 

The,  Hon/^r.  Burlvnga/me^s  Letter  of  Oredence,  addressed  by  the 
>efror  of  China  to  the  Queen  of  Englamd  (and  other  Western 
fersj*  , 
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The  Great  Exalted  Monarch  and  Highpriest  of 
The  Great  Ching  Empire  of  the  World  to 

The  Great  Lady  of 
The  Great  Ying  State  [England,  as  one  of  the  States  of  the 

Ching  Empii'e  Universal] 

« 

condescending  greeting.      I,  the  Empebob,  haying  with  reverence 
received  from 

Heaven  the  dominion  of  the  Central 
and  Oater  World,  one  household;  and  graciously  taking  into 
consideration  the  durable  and  effectual  unification  '  of  My  well- 
affected  Principalities,  have  with  this  view  chosen  worthy,  able, 
and  well-informed  men,  viz.,  the  former  United  States'  Messenger 
P'u-Ngan-Chfin — Burlingame — ^who,  having  temporarily  sojourned 
in  the  Capital  [namely,  of  the  Ching  Empire  Universal],  is 
thoroughly  conviersant  with  the  relations  of  the  Central  and  Outer 
States,  and  of  whom  I  may  expect  that  he  will  discern,  on  My  behalf, 
in  the  management  of  such  business  as  has  arisen  out  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  of  both  States,  that  which  is  equitable  and 
admissible,  and  that  which  is  unfair  and  inadmissible :  and  together 
with  him  I  have  appointed  Chih-Kang  and  S'un-E!ia-Ku,  titulants 
of  the  second  grade;  for  all  of  them  to  proceed  together  to  the 
Great  Ying  State  in  the  capacity  of  Ta-chSn  (Honorables),  duly  and 
specially  chosen  for  this  responsible  trust, — a  proof  that  My  sincere 
desire  is  a  perfect  concord. 

I,  THE  Empebob,  know  that  these  three  servants,  equally  loyal, 
discreet,  incorruptible,  and  zealous,  must  be  able  to  bring  about 
a  firm  union;  and  I  confidently  expect  that,  mutually  sincere, 
entire  faith  will  be  reposed  in  them,  so  that  a  permanent  state  of 
due  concord  may  be  arrived  at,  and  peace  and  tranquillity  may 
prevail  on  all  sides. 

*  Great,   I  am  sure,  must  needs  be  the  joy  and  satisfaction 
hereat  [namely,  at  the  receipt  of  this  Imperial  letter] . 

The  sixth  year  of  T^ung-Chih,  the  sixth  day  of  the  twelfth 
month  (December  31,  1867). 

E 
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G. 

Quasi-official  and  "  wpproved  "  Version  of  the  Letter  of  Credence^  Wt 

ths  strength  of  which  the  Mission  was  received  6jf  the  Westerri 

Powers. 

,  YJ      ,cf  His  Majesty  tke  Emperor  of 

^  *\i ;  0^    China  siJutes  Majesty  tkd 

'v  of  tn  virtud 

of  the  CohmiisBioii  we  have  witk  reverence  received  ifroin  Heaven^ 

and  as  China  and  Foreign  nations  are  members  of  one  family^  Wd 

are  cordially  desirotis  oif  plating  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis  thd 

relations  of  friendship  Idid  good  understanding  now  existing  betweeii 

Us  and  the  nations  at  amiiy  with  China. 

And  as  a  proof  of  onr  gehnine  desire  for  that  objeist^  We  havd 
specially  selecited  an  officer  of  worthy  talents  and  wisdom^  Anson 
Burlingame^  late  minister  &t  our  capital  for  the  United  States  ot 
America^  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  Chinese  and  Foreign 
relatione  and  in  whom,  in  transacting  all  business  in  which  the  two 
Empires  of     (?  ;^o    I  ".-^^  •  "^  I  '    have  a  common  interest^ 

We  have  full  confidence  as  Our  Repre^sehtative  and  the  Exponent 
of  Our  ideas. 

We  have  also  commissioned  Chih  Kang  and  Bun  Chia-Ku,  high 
officers  with  the  honorary  rank  of  the  second  grade^  to  accompany 
Mr.  Burlingame  to  where  Mr.  Burlingame  with 

the  two  so  appointed  will  act  as  Our  High  Minister  Extraordinary 
^uid  Plenipotentiary. 

We  have  full  confidence  in  the  loyalty^  zeal  and  discretion  of 

1  fhei^  Was  published,  in  ''The  North-China  Herald"  for  Nov.  23,  1869,  an 
ananymons  traiuslation  of  the  Credentials  (A),  with  the  Editor's  remark,  that  he 
''specially  relied  on  it  as  literally  and  accurately  rendered/*    For  this  reason  we  add 

it, as  a  cuHosity  of  literature,  however,  rather  than  as  a  noticeable  version  of  the 

O  Chinese  text, — and,  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  subjoin,  from  the  same  Journal,  fou^ 

more  transLaitioiui. 

A. 

We  .the  Great  Emperor  of  the  Great  Pure  Dynasty  ask  after  the  weUare  of  thd 
Great  Queen  of  the  Great  English  nation. 

We  have  received  the  Divine  Commission.  Central  and  outside  people  are  but 
one  family.  We  regard  with  affection  friendly  States,  and  the  promotion  of  lasting 
amity  therewith.  We  have  specially  selected  the  virtuous,  able  and  sage  Anson 
Burlingame,  late  Minister  for  the  U.  S.  in  Peking,  who,  being  thoroughly  versed  with 
H>eatr»l  and  outer  aflCairs,  may  be  depended  upon  to  convey  on  our  behalf  our  moi4 
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Cke  said  three  Ministers^  and  are  assoE^d*  they  will  discharge  satis* 
factorily  the  duties  intrusted  to  them^  and  we  earnestly  request  that 
the  fullest  credence  and  trust  may  beaccorded  to  them^  that  thereby 
Our  relations  of  friendship  may  be^m^e) permanent  and  that  both 
nations  may  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  tranquillity^  «  result 
which  we  are  certain  will  be  deeply  gratifying^ 

Dated  Uua  the  6th  day  of  the  12th  moon  of  the  Gth  year  of 
Our  Eeign,  T'ung  Ohih  (December  31, 1867). 

Translated  by 

(Signed)     J.  M.  L.  Bboytn, 
First  Secretary  of  Chinese  Mission, 

Translation  approved. 

(Signed)     S.  Wills  Williams, 

IT.  S,  C!harg^  d^Aflhiiy  ad  interim. 
(Signed)     Bobbet  Habt, 

Inspector-Gtoneral  of  Imperial  Chinese  Maritime  CastomB, 
(Signed)     W.  A.  P.  Maetin, 

Professor  of  Hermeneutics  and  Translator  in  the  Imperial 
Foreign  College,  Peking, 
83.  Before  we  pfoceed  to  establish  our  own  translation  of  the 
interesting  state-paper  communicated  above,  it  will  be  as  well  to 
ofifer  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  essential  differences,  which  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  between  that  translation  and  the 
quasi-official  yersion,  and  similar  renderings  of  the  same  dooument 
by  others.^      Even  between  the  latter,  these  differences,  though 

•cherished  denres  in  the  cendact  of  matters  affectmg  the  interconrse  of  the  two  nations. 
We  have  likewise  deputed  Ghih-kang  and  Snn-cheik-ku,  officers  of  the  second  grade, 
to  accompany  him  to  the  Great  English  nation.  These,  severally;  have  received 
special  nomination  to  the  grave  responsibility  of  high  ministers,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  goodwilL  We  feel  assured  that  these  three  Ministers  are  all  loyal, 
assiduous,  careful  and  conscientious  men,  and  that  they  will  certainly  be  able  to 
arrange  matters  satisfactorily,  and  we  trust  every  confidence  may  be  extended  towards 
them ;  so  that  friendly  feeling  may  be  eternally  secured  and  peace  be  equally  enjoyed 
by  both  sides.  This  must  be,  we  believe,  a  source  of  deep  delight. 
'  R 

H.  M.  the  Emperor  of  China  to  H.  M.  the  Sovereign  Bnler  of  (Great  Britain) 

^preeting. 

Our  title  to  universal  sway  has  been  reverently  received  from  Heaven.    (Regard- 
ing)  the  oeotral  and  outer  natioiw  as  one  family,  we  have  been  considerately  mindful 
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comparatively  insignificant^  are  so  obtmsive  as  to  have  suggested  the 
theory  of  two  different  tezts^  drawn  up  by  the  Chinese  Government 
for  domestic  and  foreign  use.^  Such  is  not  the  case.  But  how, 
then^  it  may  be  asked,  are  those  extraordinary  discrepancies  to  be 
accounted  for  ?  Perchance  by  what  is  commonly,  but  erroneously, 
believed  to  be  the  vague  character  of  the  Chinese  language,  admit- 
ting of  almost  any  construction  f  Jne  make  bold  to  say,  that  there 
are  not  two  educated  natives,  who,  if  they  could  be  induced  to 
state  their  views  honestly,  would  be  found  to  materially  differ  as  to 
the  precise  meaning  to  be  attached  to  every  word  and  sentence  of 

of  the  lesser  sfcates  in  amity  with  vs ;  and  for  the  ptupose  of  consolidating  and  rendering 
permanent  the  existing  good  understanding  with  them,  we  have  made  special  selection 
of  good,  capable  and  intelligent  officers  to  visit  together  (Great  Britain) ;  namely  the 
recently  resident  U.  S.  Minister  at  Pekin,  Mr.  Bnrlingame,  who,  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  circumstances  of  both  Chinese  and  Foreigners,  will,  in  the  management 
of  the  international  business  between  the  tpo  countries,  prove,  there  is  reason  to 
expect,  a  competent  exponent  of  our  views  as  to  what  requires  adjustment  {JU,  what. 
IB  warped), — and  Chekang  and  Sun  Ghiakuh  of  the  2nd  grade  in  rank. 

The  appointment  of  officers  all  taken  from  the  class  of  high  functionaries,  who  are 
seleoted  by  reason  of  special  fitness  for  posts  of  importance,  attests  the  sincerity  of 
our  friendly  sentiments.  All  three  officers  being,  as  we  know,  of  tried  fidelity,  zeal  and 
painstaking  in  care,  they  are  sure  to  manage  satisfactorily.  We  do  hope  l^eref ore, 
that  you  will  extend  to  them  aU  frankness,  so  that  by  the  interchange  of  unreserved 
confidence  means  may  be  found  for  placing  friendly  rdati^ns  upon  a  lasting  basis, — to 
the  enjoyment  by  aU  in  common  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  a  result  which  will  cause 
you,  we  entertain  no  doubt,  very  great  rejoicing. 

Dated  Tung-chi  6th  year,  12th  month,  6th  day. 

C. 

The  Great  Emperor  of  China  salutes  the  Great  Ruler  of  Great  Britain,  and  wishes 

(her]  peace. 

Ourself ,  having  reverently  received  the  decree  of  Heaven  [to  regard]  all  within 
and  without  as  one  family,  and  kindly  considering  [all]  friendly  states  [in  order]  to 
enduiingly  strengthen  amicable  relations  [with  them],  have  [hereby]  specially  selected 
Anson  Burlingame,  formerly  residing  at  Peking  as  Minister  for  the  United  States,  an 
officer  of  integrity,  ability  and  wisdom,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  relations  of  this 
and  other  nations,  to  manage  all  afifairs  pertaining  to  our  two  kingdoms,  one  who  can 
be  looked  to  to  explain  on  our  behalf  whatever  is  straight  or  crooked. 

And  there  have  been  also  appointed  two  officers  breveted  to  the  second  rank, 
Chi-kang  and  Sun-kia-kuh,  to  accompany  him  to  Great  Britain,  who  have  both  been 
spedally  designated  as  high  ministers  with  important  functions,  in  order  [further]  to 
prove  [Our]  sincere  intentions  and  amicable  feelings. 

We  know  these  three  ministers  to  be  loyal  and  diligent,  sincere  and  sedulous,  and 
are  sure  that  they  will  properly  manage  [all]  affieurs  so  as  to  be  mutually  beneficial, 
and  [therefore]  hope  that  entire  confidence  may  be  reposed  in  [what  they  say],  in  order 
that  thus  the  highest  friendly  accord  may  perpetually  assure  to  us  both  a  perfect 
peace,  which  [We]  think  will  be  a  cause  of  deepest  joy. 
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the  document  in  question,  although  the  natural  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  a  thorough  and  universal  acquisition  of  the  Chinese  written 
language  are  extremely  great,  if  not  absolutely  insuperable.  No 
foreigner  and  probably  no  native  has,  individually,  ever  attained 
to  it.  A  more  or  less  restricted  acquaintance  with  a  special  branch 
of  Chinese  linguistics  is  all  that  is  usually  attempted.  In  his 
endeavours  to  acquire  even  such  a  knowledge,  the  foreigner  has  to 
contend  with  obstacles  of  no  ordinary  kind.  But,  assuming  him  to 
have  overcome  these  obstacles,  to  have  ''mastered''  one  of  the 
colloquial   idioms  of  the  country,  and    to  have    gained  a  very 

D. 

The  Huangti  of  Chinit  to  the  Ruler  of  England,  greeting. 

We  with  reverence  avail  oarselvee  of  the  Divine  Commiflaion ;  foreigners  and 
Chineee  are  one  family,  and  we  are  affectionately  mindful  of  the  perpetuation  of  peace 
with  friendly  nations,  in  the  belief  that  he  will  explain  our  views,  we  have  specially 
selected  the  former  Minister  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  Anson  Burlingame,  a  man  of 
worth,  capacity  and  intelligence,  and  conversant  with  the  relations  between  foreigners 
imd  Chinese,  to  manage  matters  affecting  the  interests  of  the  two  countries. 

We  also  depute  brevet  officers  of  the  2nd  rank,  Chih-kang  and  Sun-chia-ku,  to 
accompany  him  to  I^gland,  to,  in  concert  with  him,  act  as  Ministers  ^Sztraordinaiy ; 
thus  giving  proof  of  our  sincere  desire  for  amity. 

We  have  full  confidence  in  the  virtues,  ability  and  discretion  of  the  three  minis- 
ters, and  are  assured  that  they  wiU  perform  their  duties  satisfactorily ;  and  we 
earnestly  hope  that,  without  hesitation,  full  faith  may  be  placed  in  them,  so  that 
amicable  relations  may  become  permanent,  all  thus  reaping  the  advantages  of  tran- 
quillity,— a  result  that  we  think,  with  certainty,  must  be  deeply  gratifying. 

Tung-chih  6th  year,  12  moon,  6th  day. 

E. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  to  H.  M.  the  Queen  of  England  greeting. 

In  virtueof  the  Commission  we  have  reverently  received  by  the  will  of  Heaven, 
and  as  we  regard  all  nations  as  equal  (lit.  one  family)  Therefore,  having  friendly 
nations  in  remembrance  and  being  desirous  of  cultivating  the  closest  and  most  lasting 
relations  of  peace  wiih  them.  We  have  made  special  selection  of  one  Anson  Burlingame 
(late  U.  S.  Minister  at  our  Capital)  a  man  of  ability  and  wisdom,  in  whom  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  disposition  and  circumstances  of  the  two  Countries, 
we  have  every  confidence  as  the  exponent  of  our  ideas. 

Moreover,  we  have  also  commissioned  two  officers  of  the  2nd  grade,  Chih-kang 
and  Sung-chia-ku  to  accompany  Mr.  Burlingame  to  England. 

The  special  selection  by  us  of  these  officers  to  be  our  ministers  in  this  important 
matter,  is  a  proof  of  our  sincere  desire  for  mutual  amity. 

We  have  confidence  in  the  fidelity,  diligence,  honesty  and  good  character  of  these 
three  ministers,  and  (believe  them)  certainly  capable  of  adjusting  satisfactorily  the 
business  committed  to  them. 

Hence,  we  earnestly  desire  that  unreserved  credence  should  be  given  to  than 
that  thereby  our  relations  of  amity  may  be  permanently  established,  and  both  nations 
enjoy  mutual  peace  (goodwill),  a  result  which  we  are  certain  will  be  most  gratifying. 

1  See  "The  Times  "  for  Dec.  31,  186&,  in  its  historical  review  of  the  year  1869, 
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comprehensive  understauding  of  the  written  language  bearing  00 
Ids  particular  studies^  dutieSj  or  pnrsnits^  what^  aa  a  rule,  will  nerer-r 
theless  be  the  state  of  the  case  ?  The  Chriistian  missionary  may  be 
able  to  translate^  with  native  aid^  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
into  readable  Chinese ;  yet^  without  a  previous  and  special  study, 
he  will  be  unable  to  read  a  chapter  even  on  the  cognate  themes  of 
Buddhistic  or  Taoist  liturgy.  The  Inspector-General  of  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  may  succeed  in*framing  a  Chinese  code  of  pilot* 
regulations,  or  a  set  of  rules  for  the  revival  of  a  defunct  College ; 
but  he  will  fail  to  decipher  so  much  as  the  title-page  of  the  official 
Peking  Almanac.  And  the  diplomatic  Interpreter,  though  he  be 
competent  to  construe  the  Chinese  text  of  a  treaty  of  peace  or 
commerce,  will  be  found  incompetent  to  explain  either  the  construc- 
tion or  the  sense  of  a  native  treatise  on  any  scientific  subject.  To  a 
distinguished  '' sinologue ''  of  this  class  it  has  happened  that,  upon 
a  rare  and  fiir-fiutned  work  on  Astronomy  being  submitted  to  him 
for  examination,  he  has  pronounced  it  to  be  '^  some  old  law-book, 
hardly  worth  purchasing.*'^ 

89.  Such  being  the  actual  state  of  things,*  it  will  be  readily 
understood  that,  where  the  correct  and  accurate  translation  of  so 
unique  a  document  as  the  Hon.  P^u  Ngan  Ch^'s  Letter  of  Credence 
is  in  question,  no  general  knowledge  of  Chinese,  [possessed  by  any 
foreigner,  suffices  for  the  task,  and  that  the  latter  will  demand  a 
thorough  study  of  every  significant  expression,  occurring  in  the 
document.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  very  study,  alluded  to,  is  involved 
in  further  difficulties.  The  lexicographical  resources-  at  the  student's 
disposal,  are  for  such  a  purpose  worse  than  worthless,  inasmuch 
as,  based  as  they  are  on  the  still  very  imperfect  and  inaccurate 

1  This  habit  is  not  oonfined  to  the  Interprofcera  attached  to  the  Foreiga 
Legationji  in  Peking  but  extends  even  to  the  most  distinguished  sinologaes. 
In  fact,  they  viitoaUy  conduct  their  Chinese  studies  through  the  medium  of  their ' 
native  teacher  and  his  Temacnlar  tongue,  a  certain  fluency  in  which  it  is  easy 
enough  to  acquire.  Hence,  comparatively  speaking,  little  attention  is  paid,  on 
account  of  its  difficulty,  to  the  written  and  printed  hmguage  of  China.  A  given 
subject,  say  a  despatch  from  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  or  some  passage  in  a  pub- 
lished work,  is  translated  to  the  foreigner  by  his  native  teacher  in  the  coUoquial 
idiom,  and  by  the  former  rendered  into  his  own  tongue  accordingly,  or  vice  vertd  ; 
and  the  natural  consequence  is  that  the  foreigner,  without  a  native  teacher  at 
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knowledge  of  an  early  period  of  our  more  extended  intercourse 
with  China^  they  tend  to  mislead  rather  than  to  gnide ;  while  the 
native  dictionarieB  of  the  language^  on  which  those  of  Dr.  Morrison 
and  others  chiefly  rest^  arp  little  better  than  an  uncritical  and 
unsystematic  medley  of  short,  and  for  the  greater  part  unsatis- 
factory quotations^  illustrative  of  the  various  meanings  attaching  to 
the  written  symbol.  Hence,  the  study  lias  to  be  conducted  by  an 
independent  process,  involving  much  time  and  trouble,  and  requiring 
the  use  of  a  not  inconsiderable  Chinese  library.  Time  and  trouble 
few  persons  in  this  country  are  prepared  to  devote  to  a  similar 
object,  and  fewer  still-  have  at  their  command  any  very  extensive 
collection  of  Chinese  works.  Besides  which  the  foreign  student,  on 
the  one  hand,  is  pr6ne  to  approach  his  subject  under  the  influence 
of  Western  ideas,  to  view  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Chinese 
Gbvemment — ^if  he  be  not  altogether  ignorant  of  them — ^in  the  light 
of  home-institutions,  and  to  read  a  state-document,  emanating  from 
the  Tsung-li  Yam£n  in  Peking,  as  though  it  had  been  composed  in 
the  Foreign  Office  of  London  or  Paris  ,•  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  has  contracted  the  habit  of  implicitly  trusting,  for  authoritative 
information,  to  his  native  teacher,  who  is  certain  to  encourage  his 
bias  and  to  confirm  him  in  his  erroneous  views,  whenever  they  coin- 
cide with,  or  favor,  Chinese  interests.^  Now,  it  has  so  chanced 
that,  excepting  the  High  Native  Authorities  and  the  Foreign  Corps 
Diplomatique  in  Peking,  we  have  been  in  the  exclusive  possession 
of  the  official  documents,  connected  with  the  Burlingame  Mission, 
and  the  first,  after  devoting  some  Aionths  of  independent  study  to 
the  Letter  of  Credence,  to  privately  call  attention,  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half  ago,  to  its  true  bearing  and  character.^    Nor  are  we  aware 

his  elbow,  flndB  himself,  as  a  role,  like  a  fish  oat  of  water,  and  not  mifreqneiitly 
allogether  helpless. 

2  As  more  than  one  Peking  sinologne  has  been  suspected  of  having  Inspiredt 
saggested  to  as,  or  abetted  as  in,  oar  heretical  interpretation  of  tl4s  dooament,  we 
deem  it  right  to  state  explicitly,  that  such  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth,  Ko  one,  at  first, 
has  so  eaniestly  combated  oar  views,  as  have  done  the  gentlemen  under  suspicion. 
For  a  long  time,  in  fact,  we  continued  to  stand  alone  in  our  construction  of  the  text ; 
alone  we  are  responsible  for  it ;  and  it  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt,  but  that  for  our 
inquiry  into  the  ^robject,  the  "approved"  version  of  the  Letter  of  Credence  woul4 
never  have  been  questioned. 
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that  the  signal  advantage  for  a  correct  rendering  afforded  by  the 
possession  of  the  Manchu  text^  has^  thns  far^  been  available  to  any 
other  translator.  Lastly  it  remains  for  us  to  add^  that^  as  will  be 
fully  shown  hereafter,  and  making  every  allowance  for  what  may  be 
deficiencies  and  unintentional  errors  of  rendering,  Mr.  Brown^s 
version,  ''  approved  '^  by  Dr.  WilUams,  Mr.  Hart,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Martin,  offers  features  of  so  peculiar  a  character,  as  absolutely  to 
admit  of  no  rational  explanation,  save  on  the  hypothesis  of  a  designed 
I  mistranslation, — -a,  mistranslation,  designed  with  the  view  of  remov- 
ing the  insurmountable  impediments,  or  rather  the  impossibility, 
which  the  Chinese  text  of  the  Letters  of  Credence  was  found  to 
present  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame^s  reception  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe, — ^in  short,  to 
the  projected  Mission  being  carried  into  effect.  After  these  explana- 
tions, the  discrepancies  in  question  will,  we  venture  to  think, 
appear  to  the  reader  no  longer  inexplicable.  We  had  the  more 
reason  to  advert  to  the  subject  here,  as  it  has  come  to  our  know- 
ledge that  the  authors,  approvers,  and  supporters  of  the  quasi-ofiScial 
version  of  the  Credentials  have  determined  on  upholding  it  at  all 
hazards,  in  the  confident  expectation  of  being  able  to  quash  the 
truth,  silently  or  otherwise,  by  the  weight  of  their  united  authority^ 
40.  Title  of  the  Emperor  of  China, — ^Although  the  title  of  him, 
whom  Western  men  call  ^'  the  Emperor  of  China  ",  the  Great  ^  *|^ 
of  our  Letters  of  Credence,  has  recently  been  much  discussed,  there 
continues  to  prevail  a  good  deal  of  misapprehension  as  to  its  gram- 
matical construction  and  historical  import.  The  primitive  meaning 
and  derivation  of  the  character  ^  is  somewhat  uncertain.  Mr. 
Mayers,  whose  opinion-  is  always  entitled  to  respect,  writes  thus  i : 
''  Li  so  far  as  one  may  judge  from  some  of  the  ancient  forms  of  the 
character,  the  idea  it  primarily  conveyed  was  that  of  the  sun  shining 
over  the  earth;  and  hence  the  title  naturally  became  applied  to  what- 

1  Notes  and  Queries  on  Chma  and  Japan,  voL  iii.  Hongkong,  1869,  8vo., 
p.  165 — 6.  -    -., 

2  1^  H,  Sg  H^,  ch.  i,  foHo  2  6,  in  the  Collection  of  the  -^  zi  Mj  Imperial 
Press,  1739,  115  vols.  roy.  8vo.,  vols.  113—115. 

8  g^  ^  ffi  ^>  Nanking  edition.  8  vols.  roy.  Svo.,  eh.  i,  fol.  9  6.  In  later 
times,  we  find  the  appellation  of  "the  Three  Sovereigns"  frequently,  but  erroneously 
applied  to  the  three  prehistoric  rulers  f^  ^  sumamed  ^  ^ ;  jj^f^  sumamed 
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ever  is  supreme  and  resplendent It  is  equivalent  to  'Supreme' ". 

In  this  view,  however,  we  are  unable  to  share.     It  appears  to  us 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  terms  ^,  ^,  ^,  |^,  and  others. 
Nor  do  either  0  or  jj;;  enter  as  elements  into  ^.      One  of  these 
elements  is  unquestionably  3E5  *^^  fi  ^^  —  ^&»  *  different  form  of 
^Q:  so  that  the  ancient  signification  of  ''a  ruling  centurion '*  or 
''  a  ruler  of  centurions  "  i.e.  "  a  duke  ",  "  a  sovereign  ",  attaching  to 
■ip.j  is  perfectly  explained.     In  this  sense  ^  occurs  in  the  Chinese 
tradition  of  the  ^  ^  "the  three  sovereigns'',  namely,  ^  ^, 
^tb  ^>  ^  ^  ''heavenly  sovereigns,  terrestrial  sovereigns,  and 
hnman  sovereigns ",  corresponding,  in  Egyptian  mythology,  to  the 
reign  of  gods,  demi-gods  and  princes.     The  ®  ^  also,  the  oldest 
Chinese  dictionary  extant,  has  a  passage,  in  which  various  terms 
of  honor,  including  dignities,  are   enumerated  in  the  succession 
#  m  5^^  M  i  jg  J^  <&  'g^.   all  defined  as  ^  ^.^ 
Prom  this  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  ^  was  ever  a  title  of 
the  rulers  of  China.     It  is  probable,  however,  that  such  was  the 
case  in  prehistoric  times ;  but  that  at  a  very  early  period  of  Chinese 
history,  ^  assumed  the  general  sense  of  "sovereign"  or  "prince". 
Thus  the  |^  ^  (about  a.d.  100)  simply  regards  "the  three  early 
Sovereigns"  as  "three  great  lords":  j[^  0^  n^  0  'JZ^'^*^ 
And  hence  the  more  recent  and  almost  exclusive  application  of  our 
term  as  an  adjective,  conveying  tie  abstract  meaning  of  "great", 
"wide",  "lofty",  "high",  "elevated",  "exalted",   "majestic", 
"Imperial".    Already  in  the  work  just  named,  next  to  the  P|  JJ|| 
the  most  ancient  Chinese  dictionary,  it  is   so  defined  by  ;Ac«* 
In  this  sense  it  occurs  in  combination  with  tlj^^  as  ^  j/jj^  "the  wide 
Earth ";   with    ^,  ^^  M  5c    "  expanded "   or   "  high   Heaven ", 
which  none,  we  judge,  but  sinologues,  who  have  half  forgotten  their 
own  mother-tongue,  could  think  of  translating  "the  Imperial  earth", 

^  ^  ;  and  ^  f|  samitmed  ^  ^.  So  also  by  Dr.  MorriBon,  in  his  Dictionary 
of  the  ChinoBe  Language  (Shanghai,  1865,  2  vols.  8vo.,  sub  voce  ^).  The  g^  ^, 
as  wo  have  seen,  knows  as  yet  nothing  of  this.  In  a  Ck>rean  work,  recently  published 
under  the  title  ^  fj^,  being  an  abridgment  of  the  T*ung  tien  Rang  mu^  we  noticed, 
that  the  correct  yiew  of  t^e  ^  ^  is  taken. 
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and  ''Imperial  heaven'';!  with  @,  and  many  other  nonng.  It 
may  happen  that,  even  as  an  adjective,  ^  has  to  be  rendered 
adverhiaUter.  Thus,  the  phrase  ^  5c  jS  i>  "^  the  sense  of 
"nature'',  in  which  Dr.  Morrison  translates  it  ''Imperial  heaven 
and  Queen  earth  ",2  and  which  is,  more  literally,  equivalent  to 
"overshadowing  Heaven  [the  male]  and  underlaying  Earth  [the 
female  principle]  ",  would  read  in  English :  "  Heaven  above  and 
Earth  beneath  "*  But  as  a  real  adverb,  ^  is  seldom  met  with  in 
Chinese  literature,  save  in  connection  with  ;£^  as  an  exclamation. 
i^  M  ''  ^0^  ^^0% '  ''>  "  to^  majestic ! ";  as  a  noun,  and  then 
exclusively  in  isolation,  still  more  rarely.  Besides  the  combination 
^  Mj  ^®  remember  only  one  passage,  in  which  we  have  seen  it 
thus  employed.  The  passage  reads:  M  "t  ^  5c  ^^  ''the 
Sovereign's  benevolence  is  like  Heaven's  eternity ",  i.e.  everlasting 
or  boundless.  Manifestly,  it  may  be*  argued,  ^  stands  here  for  the 
"Emperor"  of  China.  True,  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  the  idea, 
which  we  connect  with  the  word  "Emperor",  is  unknown  to  the 
Chinese.  Their  "Emperor"  is  *|^,  the  One  Euler  of  the  World;  and 
as  such  he  is  ^  "  the  Exalted  One  "  "  the  Sovereign  ".  As  we  have 
previously  observed,  however,  the  use  of  ^  is  now  chiefly  restricted 
to  its  adjective  form ;  and  when  preceding  a  noun,  it  will  absolutely 
bear  no  other  construction. 

41.  Of  '^  the  primitive  signification  is  no  less  clear  than  of 
"a  Captain-ruler"  or  "Duke"— a  term  which,  when  ^ 
arose  in  its  stead,  gradually  acquired  its  present  abstract  significa- 
tion.    This  change,  in  all  probability,  took  place  during  the  reign  of 


1  ThnB  Br.  Morrison,  in  liis  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Langoage  (sub  voce 
and  jt).  Mr.  Wade,  in  his  Hsin  Ching  Lu  or  Book  of  Experiments  (Hongkong, 
1859,  fol.,  i,  p.  1.)  falls  into  the  same  error.  That,  in  his  vain  attempt  to  acquire  a 
sound  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  langaage,  this  distinguished  sinologue  has,  indeed, 
lost  the  use  of  his  own,  becomes  patent  on  glandng  over  any  of  his  recent  publications 
and  does  not  speak  very  highly  for  his  capacity  as  a  linguist  It  is  somewhat  amusing 
to  be  assured  by  the  author  of  the  Ytt-yen  Tsll-erh  Chi  (London,  1867,  4to.,  Preface 
p.  XV),  that,  though  perchance  " a  philologist  .pure  and  simple"  (ibid.  p.  iii),  «*it  ia 
in  no  spirit  of  academical  purism",  he  conducts  his  criticisms,  and  gives  his  adyice  to 
incipient  Chinese  «tudents. 

a  A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morrison,  D.D.,  mb  voce 
+  .— The  meaning  "beneath"  for  jg  is  subject  to  no  doubt.  Strange  enough, 
I^.  Morrison  renders  it,  in  this  sense,  "behind";  and  adduces  as  an  illustration: 
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Jfilf  j^y  he  being  the  first  whom  we  find  surnamed  j^  ^  "  the 
Glorious  Judge '\  namely,  Judge-Boyal.  For,  according  to  the 
§^  ^,  the  primitive  meaning  of  *^  is  "to  judge*',  "a  judge ^'; 
and  Mr.  Mayers  yery  truly  remarks :  ''  In  its  ancient  form^  one  seema 
to  trace  in  this  character  an  attempt  to  represent  a  human  form> 
clad  in  a  flowing  robe  and  surmounted  by  a  crown*'.*  We  need 
hardly  observe  that,  as  in  times  of  peace,  the  military  leader  became 
the  judge  of  his  people,  so,  in  times  of  war,  he  resumed  his  position 
of  commander;  and  thus  united  in  his  person  not  only  the  dignity 
of  Buler  and  Lawgiver,  but,  in  China,  also  that  of  Augurer  or  Inter- 
preter of  the  will  of  Heaven.  6  There  exists^  among  Chinese 
historians  themselves,  much  confusion  respecting  the  age  of  £  ^j^ 
''  the  Five  Judges-Boyal  '*,  and  it  has  even  been  discussed,  whether 
K  'j^,  God,  was  or  was  not  one  of  them:^  so  transcendent  a 
character  has  tradition  lent  to  that  age.  No  doubt  the  fire  ^  are 
jpijl  ^  surnamed  |J|  ^;  ^^  ^  surnamed  H  ^;  ^  H.; 
^  ^ ;  and  ^  ^ ;  and  that  they  were  not  only  sovereigns, 
pre-eminent  for  their  virtues  and  administrative  qualities,  but  that 
their  reign  also  marked  a  memorable  period  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
disastrous  inundations  under  Y&o  notwithstanding,  7  in  Chinese 
history.  When  hereupon  the  Government  was  transferred  to  Yu 
the  Ghreat,  he  would  seem  to  have  assumed  the  then  higher  title  of 
3Ef  corresponding  to  our  '*  King '',  or  "  Monarch '',  by  which  the 
rulers  of,  and  in,  China  were  designated  down  to  the  third  century 
before  our  era;  so  that,  in  historical  succession,  the  titles  of  those 
rulers,  ^  ^  5E>  ^^^7  ^^  transcribed  as  Duke,  Judge-Boyal, 


"lift  ^  Shin  how,  gpMt  heh%ndy-~9s^  the  worda  cut  on  two  stones  plaoed  in  tnmoli 
behind  Chinese  grayes  "  (wb  voce). 

*  '^  X  H  jt  ll>  ^P^  I'reBs,  Ghien-Lnng  57  (17d2),  120  books  xoy.  8to., 
ch.  91,  foL  9  a. 

4  Notes  and  Qnenes  on  China  and  Japan,  vol.  iii    Hongkong,  1869,  8vo.,  p.  165. 

6  The  earliest  form  of  pnblio  augury,  praotised  in  China,  seems  to  have  been  that 
by  the  tortoise.  Some  interesting  historical  notices  on  the  subject,  are  contained  in 
ih  ^W^y  Yung-Chfing,  6  (1728),  4  vols.  8vo. 

^%WL*Jk^>  Peking,  Ohien-Lung  18  (1763),  80  vols.  8vo.,  oh.  28,  foL  18  aseq. 

7  These  inundations,  according  to  Chinese  chronology,  occurred  in  ac.  2298, 

the  very  same  year,  in  which  Joeephus,  in  accordance  also  with  Babylonian  chronology, 
places  the  Deluge  (v.  Gumpach,  Abriss  der  Babylonish-Assyrischen  Geschichte, 
Mannheim,  1852,  8vo.) 
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King,  respectively.  1  Meantime  the  title  of  ^,  as  such,  fell  into 
oblivion ;  while  Tradition,  contrasting  a  hard  Present  with  a  happier 
Past,  continued  to  embellish  the  Golden  Age  of  the  ^  *^  • 
to  attribute  to  these  Judges-Eoyal  of  China  an  imagined  power  and 
influence;  and  to  impart-  to  their  title  of  *j^  a  significance,  which 
in  reality  it  never  possessed.  Thus,  already  Yao  and  Shun  are 
represented  as  having  held  the  dominion  of  the  world ;  and  in  the 
standard  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language,  published  by  authority 
of  the  Emperor  K'ang-Hsi,  we  find  quotations  from  the  |fr  "^ 
down  to  the  ^  §E  IE  ^  ^^^  la^^r  works,  which,  in  the  same 
sense,  assign  to  ^  all  the  power  and  virtue  of  Heaven  and  Earth, 
i.  e.  of  the  Deity  itself,  and,  anachronistically,  endow  it  with  the 
attributes,  which  had  accumulated  upon  both  the  titles  of  *S*  and 
^  ^  in  subsequent  ages. 

42.  It  was  not  till  B.  0.  221,  that  the  latter  title— ^  ^^<— 
was  assumed  by  Chin  Wang,  ^  3E>""^®^^®  called  jj^  ^  *^,  or 
more  familiarly  ^  f^  ^  — ,  after  conquering,  as  King  of  Chin, 
the  Eings  of  the  various  others  States,  which  then  divided  China, 
and  reuniting  the  feudal  empire  of  the  Chow  under  his  sole  absolute 
rule.  His  was  a  giant  mind,  which  had  conceived  the  sublime  idea 
of  realising  the  actual  and  imagined  glories.  Tradition  ascribed  or 
had  lent  to  the  era  of  the  3S.  ^»  With  this  view,  he  revived  the 
title  of  ^,  in  his  time  held  in  the  highest  veneration,  and  still 
affixed  to  it  the  predicate  ^  "  exalted," — as  a  former  designation 
of  the  sovereign  power  then  forgotten, — ^to  indicate  that  his  dignity, 
as  the  autocrator  of  China  at  that  epoch,  exceeded  the  dignity  even 
of  the  greatest  monarchs  of  Chinese  antiquity ;  with  this  view,  and 
in  order  to  crush  the  factious  opposition  of  the  literati  of  his  day, 
he  commanded  the  destruction  of  the  classical  and  political  litera- 
ture of  China ;  with  this  view,  and  fof  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
tranquillity  of  his  vast  dominions  against  attacks  from  without,  he 
surrounded  their  open  frontier  with  "  the  great  Wall  of  Ten  thousand 

1  Dr.   Morrison  (Dictionary  of   the  Chinese    Language,   sub  voce  ^)  states : 

''  S  ^  £  Hwang,  te,  wang,  according  to  some,  express  three  degrees  of  sovereign 
rule,  of  which  Hwang  is  the  highest ;  Te,  the  second  ;  and  Wang,  the  lowest."  This 
is  inverting  Chinese  etymology  and  history,  as  well  as  historical  analogy.    Our  view 
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Li."  So  far  from  being  guided  in  all  this  by  unworthy  motires  of 
ostentation^  love  of  fame^  or  dynastic  pride^  as  is  the  common  opi- 
nion, he  had  folly  grasped  th,e  deadening  effects  of  that  blind  and 
unreasoning  veneration  for  antiquity,  which  had  received  so  much 
additional  strength  from  the  (imperfectly  understood)  teaching  of 
K^ung-f  u-ts'6, — Confucius — ^and  has  actually  converted  China  into 
a  cesspool  of  human  history ;  and  it  was  in  the  cause  of  progress 
and  Chinese  civilisation,  that  he  attempted  to  combat,  and  to  break, 
the  stagnating  power  of  a  spirit,  which  proved  stronger  than 
even  the  quickening  force  of  his  own,  and  thus  caused  him  to 
fail  in  his  mighty  attempt.  AU  that  now  remains  of  him  is 
the  Great  Wall,  and  the  title  of  ^  ^,  without  his  lofty  aspirations, 
but  with  its  still  loftier  pretentions.  An  error,  however,  it  would  be 
to  suppose,  that  these  pretentions  are  expressed  by  the  title  itself. 
The  latter  imparts  no  more  his  dignity  to  '^  the  one  solitary  man,^' 
than  the  title  of  Pa/pa  does  to  "  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  Earth?'  It  is 
the  political  position,  historically  held  or  claimed  by  the  rulers  of 
China,  which  imparts  its  dignity  and  significance  to  their  title ;  and 
the  great  Chinese  Wangy  3E>  ^^  former  days  were  in  power  and 
pretension  scarcely  inferior  to  the  greatest  'EuangM,  ^  ^,  of 
more  modem  times,  albeit  the  present  dynasty  has  conferred  the 
ancient  title  of  ^  on  the  first  princes  of  its  new  blood  Imperial. 

43.     Dr.  Morrison  has  introduced  much  confusion  in  connection 
with  this  subject.     "  San  Hwang,  ^  ^,  the  three  emperors  ",  he 

writes,  "  titles  of  Puh-he  and  his  two  successors Ts'in. .  .assumed 

J^  Hwang,  implying  that  he  had  reduced  all  to  his  sway,  and 
the  title  has  continued  ever  since.''  Hence,  he  goes  on  to 
define :  "  M  -t  Hwang-shang  or  ^  ^  Hwang-te,  a  supreme 
potentate ;  an  Emperor  who  rules  over  kings  and  piinces ;  some- 
times used  as  denoting  that  the  sovereign  of  China  rules  by  right 
over  all  the  Kings  and  Emperors  on  earth."  2  But,  Jt  and  *i^ 
being  by  no  means  synonymous  terms,  all  this,  as  we  have  seen, 

k,  M  regards  »  and  J,  confirmed  by  a  passage  in  the  g  ^  ff  H[,  which  reads: 

2  A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morrison,  D.D.,  Shanghai, 
1865,  2  vols.  8va,  9ub  voce,  ^  ^  and  Jl. 
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rests  on  error ;  and,  as  Dr.  Morrison  himself  defines  *|p*  as  "  the 
appellation  of  one,  who  judges  the  world,  or  as  one  who  rules  the 
nations,^'  and  J^  as  ''high,  above,  eminent,  exalted,'*  ^  J;  as 
*'  a  sovereign,  prince  or  emperor  -P  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  con- 
'ceive  how,  notwithstanding  his  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  import  of 
^,  he  could  have  arrived  at  such  a  conclusion.  Dr.  Legge,  on 
the  contrary,  takes  *i^  to  be  but  another  term  for  Heaven,  and 
properly  to  denote  ''  God  ;'*  1  upon  which  Mr.  Mayers  remarks,  that 
a  reference  to  the  illustrations,  quoted  in  K'ang-hsi's  dictionary  will 
^confirm  at  least  the  latter  portion  of  the  assertion 3  and  that  ''we 
may  therefore  translate  Ti  by  the  term  '  Divine  Euler.'  '''2  This 
view,  however,  is  equally  devoid  of  foundation.  Hie  meaning  of  *j^ 
includes  neither  the  idea  of  Heaven  nor  of  God;  and  the  clajm 
to  divine  authority,  advanced  by  the  EJmperors  of  China,  as  will 
be  presently  seen,  is  altogether  unconnected  with  their  title. 
This  title  jper  se  expresses  simply  the  combined  dignity  of  an 
IBxalted  Judge-King  and  Highpriest.  For,  that  ^  '^  is  not  to  be 
viewed  as  a  compound  of  the  titles  of  monarchs  of  prehistoric  times,  as 
Mr.  Wade  imagines,  ^  and  that  ^^  constitutes  in  it  a  mere  predicate 
to  ^,  might  have  been  concluded  from  the  geniuB  of  the  Chinese 
language  alone,  which  admits  of  no  such  compounds;  from  the 
analogy  of  ^^  J^,  a  more  familiar  form  of  the  same  title ;  and  fix)m 
other  combinations.  It  is  confirmed,  moreover,  in  a  remarkable 
letter,  addressed  by  the  last  Emperor  of  the  S'ung  to  Kublai  Ehan, 

1  The  GlimeBe  danioB,  with  a  iawiuilation,  critical  and  ex^getical  notes,  prol^o* 
mentk  and  copions  indices,  yoI  iii.     Hongkong,  1866,  Sva 

S  Notes  and  Qneries  on  China  and  Japan,  yoL  iiL     Hongkong,  1869,  Syo.,  p.  166. 

S  W6n-Chien  Tzd-erh  Chi,  a  Series  of  Papers  selected  as  specimen  of  Doonmentary 
X^Hiinese  &c.  with  Key,  by  Thomas  Francis  Wade,  C.B.,  Secretary  to  H.  B.  M.  Lega- 
tion at  Pekinp^,  London  1867,  4to.,  Notes  to  the  Key,  p.  3. 

4  If  the  letter  were  not  too  long,  we  should  reproduce  it  hare  from  the  History  of 
the  Yuan  Dynasty,  ^  J^  as  a  specimen  of  utter  ta-'huantial  ptostration,  despond* 
ency,  and  humble^pride. 

5  ^  j||t  jQ  1^,  Dr.  Loggers  edition  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  yoI.  iii,  p.  427 — 6b 
The  learned  editor  translates  : — "  Oh,  although  the  King  is  young,  yet  is  he  the  eldest 
son  of  HeaYen.  Let  him  but  effect  a  great  harmony  with  the  peopte,  and  that  wiU  be 
the  blessing  of  the  present  time.  Let  not  the  King  presume  to  be  remiss  in  this,  but 
-eontinmaUy  regard  and  stand  in  awe  of  the  perilousness  [ibid,  p.  701  s  changeableneas] 
of  the  people.  Let  the  King  come  here  as  the  Yicegerent  of  God,  and  undertake  him- 
self the  dvUea  of  QovcmmetU  in  the  centre  of  the  land*    Tan  said.  Now  that  thii^proat 
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Ikud  in  which  he  sums  up  the  loss  of  all  his  power  and  glory  in  the 
loss  of  ^  ^  ''the  national  epithet  of  *^".^  But  that,  from  a 
Very  early  period  of  Chinese  history,  the  rulers  of  China  were  the 
Bole  Mediators  between  God  and  their  people,  and  that  the  priestly 
character  was  inseparably  associated  with  their  political  position, 
and  hence  must  be  considered  as  an  integral  element  of  their 
monardiical  title,  is  already  clearly  stated  in  the  Shu-^King.  To 
show  this,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  one  single  passage.  Of  the  youth« 
ful  sovereign  J^  it  is  said :  Rl|  P^,  ^  BE  fil  ^J"^  7C  'T'  ^> 

IR  ^  J^  #//p  R  4^  ^-  "  ^y®>  though  the  King  be  young, 
is  he  not  Heaven's  first«-bom,  and  all-powerful  to  give  concord  to 
the  people  ?  The  time  is  propitious^  Let  the  King  not  hesitate, 
but  turn  hi^  eye  to  the  people's*  periloufi  position.  Let  the  King 
come  to  propitiate  God,  and  establish  himself  in  the  Earth's  Central 
Land.  Tan  said :  Now  that  this  great  city  has  been  built,  he  will 
henceforth  be  able  to  act  as  the  Bepresentative  of  Exalted  Heaven, 
loid  to  perform  the  higher  and  lower  sacrifices.  From  henceforth 
he  will  be  able  to  duly  govern  the  Central  Land ;  and,  the  King 
having  complete  sovereignty,  this  will  be  the  time  to  restore  the 
people  to  order''. 5  Need  we  here  adduce  further  proof  in  support 
t)f  the  historical  fact,  that  the  rulers  of  China  from  a  remote  antiquity 

•city  has  been  built,  from  hesoef ortii  he  may  be  the  malbe  oi  great  heaven ;  from 
henoeforth  he  may  reverently  sacrifice  to  the  upper  and  lower  spiriUfirom  henceforth 
he  may  in  this  central  spot  administer  successful  goyemment.  Thus  shall  the  King 
«njoy  the  favouring  regard  qfHtawn  aJl  complete,  and  the  govenunent  of  the  p4pe 
will  now  be  prosperous." 

Dr.  Legge  has  manifestly  failed  in  seizusg  the  true  Spirit  and  meaning  of  this 
passage :  there  is,  howevir,  no  occasion  for  us  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  subject. 
We  need  only  remark,  that  the  signification  of  the  character  ffi^  renderad  by  hijn 
'«]nate",  certoinly  is  "an  equal  of";  but  often,  as  here,  in  the  moral  sense  of  ''a 
worthy  representative  of "%  Thus  in  the  Shu-king  (g  ^^  Dr.  Legge's  edition, 
p.  582),  where  the  Emperor  exhorts  his  Minister  Tjim-jra  to  assist  in  «niAling  -ktW^ 

ft  ^  5C  iC  ^  %  ^  Ji  fiE  £  ISr  A.  ''to  rival  and  probng  the  glorious 
Teign  of  Wdn  and  Wu ;  thus  rendering  yourself  the  worthy  representative  of  (prede- 
cessors t.e. )  former  distinguished  Ministers."  Dr.  Legge  translates:  Vto  respond  to 
•and  display  the  bright  decree  conferred  on  Wftn  and  Woo  :^B0  shall  you  be  the  mate 
<of  .your  by-gone  fathers," 
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have  beeiij  as  to  this  day  they  continue  to  be^  the  sole  Highpriests 
as  well  as  the  sole  Monarchs  of  their  people  ?  This  twofold  dignity 
is  essentially  expressed  by  ^ ;  and  we  shall^  therefore^  in  the  spirit 
of  Chinese  history  and  in  accordance  with  the  national  sentiment  of 
the  Chinese  people^  faithfully  render  the  title  of  ^  ^  *^,  by  which 
the  Emperor  of  China  is  designated  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's 
Credentials  :  ''  The  Great  Exalted  Monarch  and  Highpriest^^^ 

44,  In  Manchu  that  designation  is  «V5s;^tt\\^,    ^Rucmg-te, 

a  literal  transcription  of  the  Chinese  ^  ^,  and  introdaced  as  a 
new  word  into  the  former  langoage.  The  support  which,  at  first 
sight,  it  would  seem  to  lend  to  ^  ^  as  a  compound  of  prehistoric 
titles  (43),  is  but  apparent ;  the  reason  of  the  Manchu  combination 
being  that  there  exists  in  that  language  no  term,  corresponding 
to  the  Chinese  ^,  and  the  sense  attached  to  it  by  the  Chinese 
Government.    It  is,  in  the  authoritative  Chinese-Manchu  Dictionary  ^ 

thus  defined:       ^^^J^^f^O^      hr^      -=^^*uO%t^       >K^^ 

"HoVh       >rl     -^H-^      ^^tO"K^€^     ^^*    ''  Jmcmg-ti  is  called  he, 

who  in  (moral,  intellectual,  and  physical)  virtue  is  the  equal  of 
Heaven  and  Earth '^,  i.e.,  the  equal  of  God  Himself.  The  divine 
character,  however,  attributed  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  to 
which  we  shall  revert  hereafter,  is  not  expressed  in  his  title,  the 
correct  meaning  of  which  alone  concerns  us  in  this  place.  Neither 
"His  Majesty  the  Emperor '%  as  quasi-officially  rendered  by  Mr. 
Brown,  nor  "  the  Emperor  "  as  translated  by  others,  conveys  either 
in  spirit  or' literally  its  true  import,  which,  as.  has  been  shown,  is : 
^p?he  Great  Exalted  Monarch  and  Highpriest.^' 

45.  The  Ching  Envpire. — Some  misapprehension  regarding  the 
meaning  of  ^^  as  compared  with  that  of  ^^  has  arisen  out  of  a 
fluotation  in  K'ang-Hsi^s  Dictionary,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Alabaster, 
in  a  recent  notice  of  his  ''On  the  word  pang  ^".2  In  the 
Dictionary  in  question,  he  remarks,  ''  it  is  laid  down  in  a  commentary 
on  a  passage  in  which  both   Pang  and  Kuo  are  used,  that   the 

^  #  IT  JR  3K  S6>  Imperial  Press,  1771,  46  vols.,  roy.  8vo.,  sub  voce, 

2  Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan,  vol.  iii.     Hongkong,  1869,  8vo.,  p.  168. 
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greater  [?  divisions  of  the  Empire]  are  called  Pang,  the  lesser  Kuo, 

^Ac  0  ^  ^^J'*  0  H  '*•  IJpon  this  Mr.  Mayers  observes,  in  an 
essay  on  ^' The  terms  Pang  and  Kwo *':^  "I  have  within  the  last 
few  weeks  encountered,  quite  accidentally^  a  reference  to  the  word 
^S  which  explains  the  substitution  of  the  character  Kwo  ^  for 
this  word,  as  a  designation  for  a  ^'  State  '^  or  ''  Kingdom  '\  and 
seems  to  clear  up  the  confusion  between  these  terms,  which  was 
commented  upon  by  Mr.  Alabaster.  From  the  various  references 
collected  by  him,  it  is  conclusively  shown  that  pang  and  kwo  are 
at  present  used  interchangeably;  although  in  ancient  usage,  as 
K'ang-hsi^s  Dictionary  shows,  both  by  direct  statement  (such  as 
the  phrase  ^  0  ^  /J^  0  ^  )  ^nd  by  numerous  examples, 
the  term  ^  was  applied  well-nigh  exclusively  to  the  lesser  princir 
palitiea  or  fiefs  of  which  the  Empire  was  composed  under  the  Chow 
dynasty.     This  signification  of  hwo  is  perfectly  obvious  in  post-r 

Confucian  literature At  the  same  time,  a  generic  term  ei^isted, 

applicable  to  any  "  state "  or  body  politic,  whether  the  Empire  as 
a  whole,  or  its  feudatory  portions,  and  this  tenn  was  pangJ^  Mr. 
Mayers  then  cites,  as  a  new  observatioii,  the  well-l^nown  liistorical 
fact  that  ^,  being  the  family  name  of  the  founder  of  the  Han 
dynasty,  its  use  was  discontinued  during  his  reign,  and  Q  employed 
in  its  stead.  Whereupon  he  goes  on  to  observe :  '^  The  temporary 
eclipse  of  the  character  Pan-g  was  evidently  sufficient  to  allow  an 
increased  degree  of  dignity  to  gather  around  the  character  Kwo^ 
which  became  used  as  the  designation  for  'State'  or  'Empire' 
just  at  the  period  when  all  minor  principalities  were  fully  brouglit 
beneath  the  direct  government  of  one  Imperial  house.  When  Pang 
re<-appearedj  it  simply  took  its  place  beside  Kwo  as  an  alternative 
designation  for  the  body  politic,  and  this  meaning  it  has  continued 
to  bear  until  the  present  day.''  We  cannot  but  regard  the  whole  of 
the  views,  here  expressed  by  Mr.  Mayers, — ^it  appears  to  us  some^ 
what  hastily, — as  altogether  erroneous  and  untenable.  The  passage 
in  K'ang-hsi's  Dictionary, — the  portion  taken  from  the  "  Bites  of  the 
Chow  "  being  not  even  literally  quoted, — suh  voce  ^  reads  thus :  4 

»  Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan,  vol.  iii.     Hongkong,  1869,  8vo.,  pp.  189 180. 

*  tti  $i  J^  fiS  ^  Jl>  Imperial  Press,  K'ang-Hsi,  66  (1716)  38  vols.  roy.  8vo. 
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^ifciN'^^Tiifc-  "According  to  the  Shdo-wSn,  g 
and  ^  are  Bynon3rmous.  In  the  first  section  of  the  Bites  of  the 
Chow  it  is  said :  The  Great  Chief  gave  the  six  laws  respecting  the 
feudalities  in  order  to  assist  the  Sovereign  in  ruling  the  feudal 
State.  Upon  this  the  Standard  Commentary  remarks:  Pang  ^ 
is  the  higher^  Kuo  g  the  more  common  expression.  Ibidem, 
Shih-Ming  states :  The  meaning  of  Pa'iig  is  a  feudality,  or  a  terri- 
tory, conferred  for  distinguished  services."  This  interpretation 
shows  B,  perfect  consistency  between  the  passages  cited ;  and  surely 
no  less  could  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  learned  compilers  of 
the  authoritative  Imperial  Dictionary.  Mr.  Alabaster  has  to  supple- 
ment, after  ^  and  >J>,  the  idea  of  '^a  division  of  the  Empire '', 
for  which  there  is  no  warranty :  the  text,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion, put  upon  it  by  himself  and  Mr.  Mayers,  admitting  only  ^  or 
^  g  to  be  supplied.  Neither  convey  a  rational  meaning.  In  fact, 
the  combination  ^  H*  '^&  political  commonwealth  or  organised 
State,  consisting  of  a  greater  or  lessor  number  of  single  principalities 
or  feudal  territories ",  l  in  which  sense  the  term  often  occurs  for 
''  the  Empire ",  2  ^  ^,  ^  '^^  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  funda- 
mental meaning  of  either  ^  as  ''  a  feudal  territory,  a  principality  ", 
or  g  as  ''a  State,  a  political  commonwealth".  The  distinctive 
use  of  these  symbols  was  partly  abandoned  when,  in  the  third 
century  b.  Ci,  a  new  division  of  the  re-constructed  Monarchy  into 

1  Comp.  jy  jjll  ^  ^,  in  the  edition  of  the  Thirteen  Classics,  Imperial  Press, 
Chien-Lnng4  (1739),  115  vols.  roy.  8yo.,  ch.  ii,  fol.  2a;  where  ^  g|  is  defined  a» 
j^  j;^  B|.  It  need  not  be  remarked  that  ^  is  here,  as  frequently,  ased  in  the 
general  sense  of  **  the  feudal  lords  (or  princes)".     In  another  passage  ch.  xi,  fol.  14a, 

weread:|)t  0.  ."^lU  Bj  *.  H  Alfti'hK^^UH.  In  both  places, 
the  (as  it  were  private)  Imperial  domain  is  excluded  from  the  ^  B>  properly 
speakmg. 

s  [bid.  ch.  ii,  foL  1  a,  6,  e<  saepe.  Thus  we  read  ch.  ii,  fol..  15  6 :  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
H  ^  Mf  "^^®  ^^®  classes  of  tribute  (paid  by  the  ^  )  are  destined  for  the  use  of 
the  State  (or  the  Empire)";  and  ch.  x,  fol.  1  a,  where  3^  T  dt  M  ^  H  <x«ii™ 

in  one  sentence,  f or  ^  ;2l  dt  Jl  i  H  "*  another.  The  Empire,  of  coune, 
includes  the  Imperial  domain. 

8  The  North-China  Herald  for  Nov.  30,  1869. 

4  This  is  an  error  on  Mr.  Arendt's  part ;  see  40  p.  73,  above. 
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thirty-six  ^  took  place^  and  soon  afterwards  the  term  Q;  in  all 
public  documents  and  writings  of  the  period  had  to  be  temporarily 
substituted  for  that  of  ^  ;  but^  though  Q  was  thus  made  to 
occupy  a  wider  sphere,  neither  did  its  real  meaning  undergo  the 
slightest  modification,  nor  did  the  signification  of  ^  suffer  any 
change  whatever :  the  only  result  being,  that  @  became  an  abstract 
noun,  always  conveying  the  idea  of  an  organised  political  commu- 
nity, but  equally  applicable  to  the  smallest  principality,  as  such  a 
community ;  to  an  aggregation  of  principalities, — which,  in  relation 
to  the  Empire,  were  in  their  turn  reduced  to  the  position  of  a  ^  ; 
— and  to  the  Empire  Universal  itself. 

46.  In  a  superficial,  and  somewjiat  presumptuous  article  on  ''The 
Barlingame  Credentials  ",  3  Mr.  Arendt  imagines  to  have  ''  proved, 
in  a  satisfactory  way,  that  the  character  j?an^,  as  compared  with  kuo, 
does  not  convey  to  the  Chinese  mind  the  idea  of  a  minor  or  tributary 
State  as  compared  with  an  independent  Empire  ";  and  this  chiefly, 
if  not  exclusively,  on  the  ground  that  ''  Kang-hsi  (after  stating  that, 
according  to  the  Shuo-wfin  [the  oldest  extant  dictionary  of  the 
Chinese^]  Pang  is  identical  in  meaning  with  ^  Kuo  [a  state^ 
nation,  empire  5]  then  proceeds  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  Chou-li, 
closing  with  the  words  g  ^  Pang-Kuo,  (|i)  :A  0  ^  >J^  0  H  j 
'  In  the  Standard  Explanation  (^)  of  the  Chou-li  it  is  said,  that  a 
lai^e  [Stated]  is  called  Pan^,  whilst  a  small  one  is  called  £ti;o'. 
The  rest  of  Kang-hsi's  article  is  of  no  interest  for  my  purpose.  7 
As  it  is  a  known  fact  that  Kanghsi  forms  the  groundwork  of  Morri- 
son^s  Dictionary  "  ^ ) — Mr.  Arendt  speaks  of  the  second  part,  new 


5  Q  signifies  ''a  State":  the  idea,  which  we  connect  with  independent  "nations' 
and  "  empires  *',  is  not  known  to  the  Chinese. 

<^  Mr.  Arendt  supplements  "state",  according  to  him  ^  |9*  ^^^^^  ^®  makes 
the  Standard-Commentary  to  say :  *'  A  large  pang-kuo  is  called  pang^  a  small  pang-kuo 
is  called  kuo^^;  which  is  just  as  rational  as  it  would  be  to  say :  "a  large  States* 
Confederacy  is  called  States,  a  small  States-Confederacy  is  called  Confederacy  ". 

7  The  writer's  "purpose"  would  seem  to  have  been  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  Chinese  Qovenmient^  or  rather  with  the  Inspector-Qeneral  of  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs.  Or,  how  else  is  it  to  be  explained,  that  the  rest  of  K'ang-hsi's  article — see 
the  quotation  above  (45)  p.  82— could  "  be  of  no  interest  for  his  purpose  "  f 

s  Had  Mr.  Arendt  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  Preface  to  the  second  part  of 
Morrison's  IHctionaiy,  which  commences  by  stating  that  it  is  founded  on  the  Chinese 
Work  £  9  ffi  Wy  ^'  simply  to  look  at  the  title-page  of  the  new  edition,  used 
and  cited  by  him,  he  would  have  advoided  stating  to  be  a  known  fact  what  is  a 
personally  eirroneoos  impression  on  his  part, 

F  2 
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edition^  1865^ — ''it  must  be  supposed^  as  long  as  the  contrarjis 
not  proved^  that  Morrison  simply  and  merely  committed  a  mistake 
in  stating  that  Pang  meant  a  smaller  State^  and  Kuo  a  larger  one 
We  have  adduced  this  specimen  of  modem  interpretation  and  criti- 
cism^ as  an  illustration  to  show  on  what  slender  grounds^  at  times^ 
some  of  our  ''  sinologues  "  build  up  their  boldest  and  most  confident 
assertions.  On  the  same  interpretation  of  the  same  isolated  passage, 
believed  to  state  that  "  a  large  [State]  is  called  Pang,  whilst  a  small 
one  is  called  Kuo  ",  though  at  variance  with  the  whole  evidence  of 
Chinese  history  and  every  rule  of  Chinese  grammar.  Dr.  Martin 
also,  one  of  the  ''approvers^'  of  Mr.  Brown's  translation  of  our 
Letters  of  Credence,  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  stake  his 
reputation  as  a  Chinese  scholar.  We  have  seen  that  interpretation 
to  rest  on  a  palpable  misunderstanding  of  the  text,  ^  and  are  now 
free  to  proceed  with  our  explanations.  It  is  certain,  then,  that  the 
meaning  of  the  term  g|  is  that  of  an  orga/nised  political  Oormnon^ 
wealth  or  State,  in  the  abstract ;  that  is  to  say,  the  term  is  equally 
applicable,  whether  the  State  be  large  or  small,  whether  dependent 
or  independent.  Thus  Prince  Kung,  in  one  of  his  essays,  discusses 
the  question:  ^  ^  J^  ^  H,  '^Do  not  the  Rites  [as  con- 
taining the  principles  of  social  order]  virtually  constitute  the 
State  y  2  So  we  read  that,  in  the  days  of  Mencius,  "  a  large 
State  held  a  hundred  li  square;  a  middle-sized  one  seventy  li; 
and  a  small  one  fifty  li";^  China  Proper,  as  comprising  the 
Eighteen  Provinces,  one  of  the  territories  subject  to  the  ^  ^ 
^  ^,  is  caUed  ^.B  "the  Splendid  State '^  or  pfl  Q  'Hhe 
Central  State '';  what  was  formerly  understood  by  an  Outer  State, 
i.e.  a  State  not  included  within  the  ancient  ^  »f||,  ''nine  chow'^ 
or  great  divisions  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  having  desired  annexation, 
was  designated  ]g  H  "  an  entailed  State  'M  the  tributary  coun- 
tries Corea,  Cochin-China,  the  Lu-chu  Islands,  are  called  §§  jS|^  S, 

1  The  conatrnction,  put  by^na  upon  the  passage  in  question,  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  Commentators  on  the  ^  jjj^,  ch.  ii,  foL  6,  h ;  comp.  foL  2.  h. 


the  Commentators  on  the  /gj  JH,  ch.  u,  foL  6,  b ;  comp.  foL  2.  b. 
SI        I   2  ^  5S  ^  3C  ^>  ^®^^»  1^7'  ^  ^^^-  8^<>"  <5^-  h  fol  5,  h. 

I      '  8 *  H  «i * :ff  ffi  :*  IB  M ir  ^  +  E  iKianifi 

B 

6  There  exists  in  Chinese  literature  a  historical  work,  entitled  H  H  "^  JJi  65 


quoted  in  K'ang-Hsi's  Dictionary  svb  voce 
4  See  K'ang-Hsi's  Bictionary,  loco  cU, 


—  5 
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^  ^  H'  ^  ^  S?  i^^pectively;  and  tiie  three  Sovereign  States 
of  the  Han^  Wei  and  Wu  Dynasties,  who,  in  the  third  centuiy  of  our 
era,  reigned  in  China  independently  of  each  other,  are  known  in 
history  as  the  ^  ^,  ''the  Three  Kingdoms  or  Empires ''.  5    In 

Mancha,  C^Or'   conveys  the  same  general  meaning  as  B  does  in 

Chinese. 

47.  It  need  not  be  remarked  that,  when  in  onr  Letter  of 
Credence  we  find  the  Sovereign,  in  whose  name  it  is  written, 
described  as  the  sole  Monarch  of  -^  ^  ^,  the  term  ^  is  here 
to  be  taken  in  our  sense  of  ''  Empire  '\^  and  that  the  extent  of 
this  Empire  is  determined  by  the  meaning,  attached  to  it  as  iiie 
Ching  Empire.  But  Ching,  ^  is  a  dynastic,  not  a  geographical 
description.  If  the  Queen  of  England  were  to  assume  the  title  of 
"  The  Great  Exalted  Monarch  of  the  Great  Guelphic  Empire  '*,  the 
€ase  would  represent  a  certain  degree  of  analogy;  and  were  she  to 
claim,  as  an  actual  political  right,  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  Earth,  the  term  ''  Guelphic  Empire"  would  necessarily  have 
to  be  understood  as  comprehending  all  States  of  the  Globe :  and 
every  Sovereign,  knowing  the  claim  to  Universal  Supremacy  to 
inhere  in  the  title  in  question,  in  acknowledging  the  latter,  would 
thereby  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a  vassal, — ]i  not  de  fdcto  at  least 
in  a  moral,  diplomatic  and  legal  sense, — of  the  one  Guelphic  Monarch, 
Now,  as  has  already  been  indicated  (24 — 27,  30)  the  ;;;^  ^  *j^ 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  Credentials  does  claim,  as  an  actual 
political  right,  the  autocracy  of  the  World,  and  not  only  by  himself 
and  the  Chinese  Government,  but  by  th6  Chinese  people  at  large  the 
-^  tH  B9  ^B  positively  understood  to  embrace  the  entire  habitable 
Earth.  It  is,  therefore,  an  almost  unaccountable  error,  on  tiie  part 
of  the  msgority  of  scholars  and  sinologues,  to  confound  the  terms 
;^  ]^  H>  'I'  ^h  *^^  ^  T^* — ^  of  which  convey  the  meaning 

bookB  by  |K  ^,  and  f onning  part  of  the  Cbeat  CoUectiaii  of  Dynastio  Hirtories ; 
and  there  exists  a  very  popular  historical  novel,  in  120  chapters,  by  jK  Jf  rfa 
under  the  title  2  |S  ^  J^  l||.     Both  compositioiis  are  frequently  mistaken  tiie 
one  for  the  other ;  and  it  has  happened  before  a  Learned  Society,  that  the  noyel  hat 
been  criticised  as  the  lustorial  work  by  an  eminent  sinologue. 

6  The  version  A,  in  rendering  gj  "dynasty'',  oommits  a  positive  enoi^- 
«rn>r,  moreoYeri  involying  in  this  case  an  alwurdity. 
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alluded  to, — ^with  that  of  i^  g, — ^which  exclusively  signifies  ''the 
Central  State ''  or  China, — ^and  hence  to  connect  the  latter  restricted 
geographical  idea  with  the  former,  geographically  unrestricted 
expressions.  Even  the  author  of  "  the  Middle  Kingdom '%  disre- 
garding his  better  knowledge  (24),  falls  into  the  same  strange 
mistake.  ''The  Chinese,"  he  states, i  "have  many  names  to  desig- 
nate themselves  and  the  land  they  inhabit.  One  of  the  most  ancient 
is  Tien  Hia  (^  "[I)  meaning  Beneath  the  Sky,  and  denoting  the 
World;  another  ahnost  as  ancient  is  8z'  Hai  (f^  J^)  i.e.  [all 
within]  the  Four  Seas ;  a  third  now  more  common  than  either,  is 
Chung  Kiooh  (f|1  ^)  or  Middle  Kingdom,  given  to  it  from  an  idea 
that  it  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth  ^\  The  term  FJJ  BJ 
never  conveys  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinese  any  other  sense  save 
that  of  "  the  Central  State  ", — one  of  those  ^  @|  "  ten  thousand 
States",  into  which,  according  to  them,  the  habitable  World  is 
divided,  and  which  together  constitute,  under  the  present  dynasty, 
the  -^  ^  ^,  as,  under  the  late  dynasty,  they  constituted  the 
^  ^  H  "the  Gk-eat  Ming  Empire": — ^it  being  an  ancient  custom 
of  the  Sovereigns  of  China,  who  have  founded  a  new  dynasty,  to 
choose  also  for  it  a  new  name,  intended  to  characterise  the  fiiture 
reign  of  the  dynasty  .2 

48.  Leaving  to  the  sequel  the  fuller  proofs  of  the  claim  to 
universal  dominion,  maintained  by  the  Rulers  of  China,  we  shall 
here  adduce  only  those  regarding  the  geographical  extent  of  the 

'^  S  ^^  ^^^  *®^'  -^^^  *^^  purpose  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 
-^  ^  -^  )^  HQ  "Atlas  of  the  Whole  of  the  One  Great  Ching 
Empire ",  bearing  also  the  more  complete  title  of  ^  ^  F[1  ^^ 
1^  II  B9  "Atlas  of  the  Whole  of  the  Central  and  Outer 


1  Dr.  Williams,  The  Middle  Kingdom,  4tli  ed.  New  York,  1861,  8vo.,  vol.  i, 
p.  306. 

2  The  literal  meaning  of  ^  }|f  B  ^  "the  Great  Pure  Empire";  that  of  5K;  ^  B 
*  *  the  Great  Lustrous  Empire  ". 

3  The  Atlas  is  usually  stitched  ap  in  32  parts  small  fol.  or  roy.  8yo.,  and,  though 
a  very  poor  specimen  of  cartography,  contains  the  most  recent,  as  well  as  the  moat 
ample,  geographical  information  respecting  China  generally,  to  be  derived  from  native 
sources.  The  new  bed  and  mouth  of  the  Yellow  River  are  duly  laid  down  in  it.  It 
was  published  by  the  Provincial  Government  of  *Hu-pe, 

4  About  three  Chinese  U  are  equal  to  one  English  nule. 

s  In  the  Shu-King  (Dr.  Legge's  edition  p.  617)i  there  occurs  this  passage : 
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Possessions  of  the  Exalted  Dynasty/^  published  by  Provincial 
authority  in  the  second  year  of  the  present  reign,3  a.d.  1863.  In 
the  Introduction  to  this  work,  the  list  of  contents  is  followed  by  a 
special  title-page,  inscribed  ^  Q^  '^General  Map'^  or  ''Map  of 
the  Whole*',  namely,  of  the  Ching  Dominions.  It  comprehends 
three  outline-maps,  all  divided,  in  precisely  the  same  manner,  into 
provinces  or  dependencies :  the  first  map  representing  China, 
inclusive  of  a  portion  of  Russia,  of  Japan,  Corea  etc.,  i.  e.  the  Pjl 
or  Central  State  alone ;  the  second  and  third  maps  representing  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  Earth,  i.  e.  the  Pp  ^y  or,  according  to  the 
title  of  the  Atlas,  ''  the  Whole  of  the  Central  and  Outer  Possessions 
of  the  Ching*  Dynasty''.  It  is  true,  that  the  special  maps  do  not 
extend  to  any  part  of  America,  Africa  or  Australia,  but  they  were 
not  designed  to  include  more  than  the  actual  ^  ^,  or  what  may 
be  termed  "the  Family — (or  Household — )  Estate"  of  the  Chinese 
Monarch,  i.  e.  the  Central  Lands.  The  reason,  assigned  in  the 
Introduction,  fol.  i,  a.,  for  this  restriction  is^  that  ^  3  ^  l|l§ 

—  Wi^^Wlit^ZMf''  Our  Family-Bstate  has  in  all 
directions  extended  itself  to  many  times  of  what  it  did  in  former 
generations ;  and  if  we  wished  to  collect  in  one  atlas  the  thousands 
of  ten  thousand  li^  within  and  beyond  the  seas,  it  would  be  next  to 

« 

impossible ''.  In  order  that  the  subject  may  be  more  clearly  and 
fully  understood,  we  should  observe  that,  what  is  at  present  termed 
g|  ^  ''the  Family. Estate",  or  P)=t  g  ''the  Central  State",  and 
occasionally  ^^  ^  @9  "the  Directing  State",  namely  China 
Proper,  corresponds  to  what,  under  the  feudal  system,  constituted 
and  was  more  usually  named  ^  ^  "the  Imperial  Domain".  ^ 


ft  3^  ^  H  S$C  iK>  which  the  learned  Editor  translates  :  "  and  the  inTading 
barbMTooB  tribes  of  the  west  have  greatly  injured  our  empire*';  remarking  upon 
it:  **the  ^  here  naturally  leads  our  thoughts  to  the  western  barbarians,  and 
especially  to  the  *  Dog  Jung  *,  who  had  killed  King  Yew,  and  kept  possession  of  Haou. 
Gan-Kwo,  however,  takes  the  term  in  the  sense  of  ^^  *  weapons '.  But  whether  we 
take  it  in  that  meaning,  or  as  a  name,  we  have  to  understand  a  verb  like  ^ 
*to  injure*,  carrying  on  the  action  o^  ^  ^  to  g  ^.  j^  =  ';f;  'great*  or 
'greatly'  ".  We  are  unable  to  adopt  this  view.  It  is  2p  ^  (b.  c.  770),  who 
speaks,  and  in  allusion  to  the  historical  fact  of  the  then  recent  invasion  of  the  Imperial 

Domain  by  ^.      The  verb  is  ^.      Consequently  we  translate  :  ** ;  Jung  having 

invaded  the  borders  of  our  very  Household  Estate  ". 
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In  the  days  of  the  Chow,  it  formed  a  square,  the  sides  of  which 
extended  to  a  thousand  li;^  and  was  surrounded  by  the  ^^  Tributary 
States'^  or  ^' Principalities ",  ^  ^,  also  named  the  "Domains 
of  the  Nobles ^^  ^  Q,2  the  divisions  of  which  seem  to  have 
somewhat  differed  at  different  periods.  They  correspond  to  thd 
present  Outer  States '',  ^K  ^.  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Sove- 
reigns of  China,  from  early  times  holding  the  sway  of  a  vast  territory, 
tomprehending  an  area  of  something  like  two  million  square  miles 
or  more,3  and  regarding  themselves  as  the  sole  Monarchs  of  the 
Earth,  have  ever  maintained  the  political  principle  of  Universal 
Supremacy,  and  with  their  extending  geographical  knowledge,  have 
extended  the  application  of  that  principle  accordingly  ;4  so  that^ 
while  the  boundaries  of  the  habitable  Earthy  ^  "JC ,  have  expanded^ 
in  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese  Government,  from  the  Empire,  held  by 
the  Great  Yu  and  the  Chow  dynasty,  to  both  hemispheres,  the  actual 
§i  ^>  or  what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  terming  "  China  '^,  has  now 
taken  the  place  of  ^  ^,  the  ancient  "  Imperial  Domain  ",  as  the 
remainder  of  the  World,  under  the  name  of  ^^  Q  "the  Outer 
States '^  has  taken  that  of  ^  ^  or  ^  Q,  the  ancient  "Feudal 
Territories'^  or  "Principalities".  This  will  explain  the  passage, 
•  which  we  have  quoted  from  the  Introduction  to  the  "  Atlas  of  the 
Whole  of  the  Central  and  Outer  Possessions  of  the  Great  Ching 
Dynasty/'  Accordingly  also  it  is  laid  down  in  the  authoritative 
work  on  the  Bites  of  the  present  Dynasty,  as  the  first  principle  of 

1  ^  H  ch.  xxxiu,  foi.  17, 6 ;  ^  tJf  iL  )R  i:  ^  H  *  ^  M  0  I  ft . 

2  Ibid. — Comineiitaiy  on  ch.  xzvi,  fol.  8,  a,  where,  iiutead  of  gj  ^  the  text 

has  only  H  :  Bo  |i  £  ^1  Ho  ^  H  ">  ^  ^  B  «&•  Compare  ch.  zi, 
foL  14,  a, 

8  Compare  Dr.  Legge^a  Chinese  Claarics,  vol.  iii.  Hongkong,  1865, 8vo.,  pp.  148—149. 

4  Dr.  Williams  is  altogether  under  an  erroneous  impression,  when  he  observes : 
''All  the  names  (by  which  the  Chinese  designate  the  land  they  inhabit,  such  as 
Tien  Hea  (5J  If),  "  the  World  ",  etc.  indicates  (only)  the  vanity  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  people  respecting  their  geographical  position  and  their  rank  among  the  nation». 
(The  Middle  Kingdom,  vol.  i,  p.  3.) 

^  ik  >£  I^  ifl  jiE  HSkf  ^y  ^^  Imperial  Commission,  latest  ed.  Tao-Kuang  4 
(1824).  Palace  Press,  12  vols.  loy.  8vo.,  ch.  zlv,  fol.  1,  a;  IB  ^  ^  ft.  Although 
the  application  of  the  character  ^  to  the  government  or  subjects  of  H.  B.  Majesty 
in  any  Chinese  official  document,  was  prohibited  by  the  Treaty  of  1858,  it  continues  to 
49e  frequently  so  used.     See  an  instance  in  the  North-China  Herald  for  March  22, 1870. 

ilbid.    |g||H;tJ9o    l/tiSllJHBo     The tenn  H  i» ft g«iiena wd 
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■^the  Bitesof  the  Dynasty  respecting  Tribute*'  that,  "the  barbarian 
States  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  haying  submitted  themselves 
to  the  influence  of  (Chinese)  civilisation  '',5  i.  e.  having  become 
tributary,  "  all  barbarian  States  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
are  entailed  States'*.^  Hence,  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Lin, 
in  his  notorious  letter  to  the  Queen  of  England,  speaks  of  ''her 
honorable  State  '*  —  England  —  as  one  of  the  "  entailed — i.  e. 
tributary — States "j7  and  reminds  Her  Majesty  of  ''the  power 
of  the  Heavenly  Dynasty — of  the  Ta-Ching,  to  whom  the  whole 
Earth  is  subject — 8  to  order  both  China  and  the  barbarian 
World  ";^  and  of  "  the  Heavenly  Dynasty's  means  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection its  ten-thousand  States '^;10  therefore  advising  the  Queen, 
^'  ty  yielding  respectful  and  true  obedience,  to  evince  her  clear  sense 
of  Heaven's  Ordinances  ".H  In  a  remarkable  Essay  on  Russia,  full 
of  information, — although  the  author  is  inclined  to  think  that  the 
Bussian  people  must  have  derived  their  origin  from  cannibals , — 
recently  published  by  the  ex-Cabinet-Minister  Chi-Kiin-Tsdu,  who 
is  still  living  in  Peking,  we  read  •*  3^  l||  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ]§ 

1^  ft  ^^  P^  ^  E  1^»  "  The  Ta-Ching  having  succeeded  to 
the  Empire,  they  are  in  possession  of  all  the  habitable  Earth,  and 
there  is  no  comer  within  or  beyond  the  seas,  which  is  not  subject 
to  them  ".12  And,  in  perfect  accordance  with  all  this,  Priace  Kung, 
enforcing  the  ancient  maxim  ^  ^  ££  ££,  "there  are  but  an 
Emperor  and  subjects  "13  teaches :  ^  :^  t^  |^14  {^  H  ^^  -^ 

/ 

offensive  expression  for  ft^  0  and  j^  B  ^*  According  to  the  four  qoartera  of 
the  globe,  they  are  called  fj^  ^  £  H^  the  Northern,  Western,  Southern  and 
•Eastern  barbarians,  respectively. 

^  jit  IS  ^  A*    ^®  Letter  has  been  reprinted  by  Professor  Summers  in  his 
"Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Language",  Oxford,  1863,  8vo.,  pp.  23—24. 

®i^ilt^^ifti5crF>  <»"*P«  t^«  title  of  the  Atlas  of  the  Ching  Domi- 
nions, p.  86  above. 

"*  H  ^  «  i:  It  in  jK;  14 11  d:  3S  3. 

^^^WiMti>  I'eking,  1865,  6  vols.  12mo.,  ch.  iv,  fol.  25,  a. 

^^M^^lSC^i  Pe]mig>  1867,  5  vols.  8vo.,  oh.  i,  foL  5,  6.  The  more  literal 
translation  is  :  *'  The  (one)  Emperor  is  the  (one)  Emperor ;  the  subject  (however  high 
'his  rank)  is  but  a  subject". 

14  Jg  is  here  ondentood  to  Btand  ^of  £  f  Ji^I  £  i  ^'^''''P*  ^  ^  ^o^*  1^»  ^' 
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P9  J^  f0t  — '  ^»  "  ^^^  Sovereign  Universal  rules  over  Mankind 
as  parents  rule  over  their  children,  l  The  Son  of  Heaven  is  the 
people's  father  and  mother:  so  that  he,  ]being  the  lord  of  the 
human  race,  holds  in  subjection  the  entire  Earth  (as  though  it  were) 
one    single    walled-in    domain.*' 2      And  again    the    Prince    im- 


presses  on  his  readers,  that :  *j^  3E  ffif^  jl§  jl^  JQ  — ' 
E3  ^  j@  — *  ^j  "  ^^®  ^^®  Monarch  and  Highpriest  rules  and 
orders  the  whole  human  race,  as  though  it  were  one  body;  the 
entire  globe,  as  though  it  constituted  but  one  household'': 3  in 
short,  using  the  very  expressions,  which  Western  diplomacy  has 
objected  to  as  offensive.  His  Imperial  Highness,  despite  of  Western 
diplomatists,  tells  us,  that  ^  -HS  1^1  5^  T^,  ''  the  One  Emperor 
does  keep  in  subjection,  and  rules,  the  Earth ".  ^  Taking,  then, 
the  preceding  proofs  and  quotations  together,  they  suffice,  in  our 
opinion,  to  remove  every  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  ^  ]^  §1  = 

"WtSK  'Ck's  J^*^  \  Ok^  of  the  text  of  our  Letters  of  Cred- 
ence, —  "the  Great  Ohing  Empire  of  the  World".  To  render 
those  terms  "  China ",  as  Mr.  Brown  and  other  translators  do,  is 
about  as  correct  as  it  would  be  to  render  "  the  British  Empire  ",  in 
French,  "le  Pays  de  Galles". 

49.  Title  of  the  Queen  of  England. — ^The  title  ^  ^,  first  given, 
we  believe,  to  the  Queen  of  England  in  the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  is 
understood  to  be  the  creation  of  the  late  Dr.  Morrison,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  on  what  grounds  he  can  have  framed  so  un- 
Chinese  a  compound.  It  is  met  with  neither  in  the  classics,  nor  in 
ihe  authoritative  native  dictionaries ;  that  is  to  say,  such  a  term  has 
no  existence  in  the  Chinese  lang^ge :  and  its  acceptance  by  Mr. 

1  In  China  the  power  of  the  parents  over  their  children,  more  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  father,  is  still  absolute,  and  indudes  the  power  of  Hfe  and  death. 

2  1^  jE  ^  3C  ^^  Peking,  1867,  5  vols.  8vo.,  oh.  iv,  fol.  16,  a. 
8  Ibid.,  ch.  ii,  fol.  28,  a,  6. 

4  Tbid.f  ch.  iii,  foL  16,  b.  The  words,  objected  to,  are  ^  |p(^  and  will  be 
explained  further  on. 

6  Treaties  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  China,  Japan,  Lewcheu  and 
Siam  etc. ;  published  by  authority,  Hongkong,  1862,  8vo.,  p.  24. 

6  None  of  the  characters,  (^oeen  for  transcription,  enter  into  OhincAe  proper 
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Wade  reflects  as  little  credit  on  his  diplomatic  and  philological 
capacity^  as  its  invention  does  on  that  of  his  predecessor.  Dr.  Wil- 
liams^ transcription  of  the  American  designation  of  (the  Great) 
''President*'  in  Chinese  characters,  as;^  ^j^  SSS  5^  ^»^  — 
which  a  Chinaman  can  only  read  *'  the  Great  Count  Li-Hsi-T'ien- 
Td/'  wondering  that  so  strange  a  name  should  have  been  invented 
by  any  rational  human  being,  6 — is  an  error  of  judgement,  into 
which  other  men  might  possibly  have  fallen ;  Mr.  Wade's  adoption 
of  the  title  in  question  a  mistake,  fatal  to  a  reputation.  The  mean- 
ing of  ^  has  undergone  no  modification  from  the  earliest  times  of 
Chinese  histoiy  to  the  present  day.  It  is  simply  and  exclusively 
that  of  ''chief;'  "master''  or  "lord,"  in  the  sense  f.  i.  of  JR  ^ 
*'the  chief  of  a  district"  or  a  district-magistrate;  ^  ^  "the 
master  of  a  house ;"  f^  ^  "an  inn-keeper;"  ^  ^  "the  Lord  of 
Heaven  "  i.  e.  God.  It  is,  the  same  as  ^,  used  for  both  genders, 
the  masculine  and  the  feminine.  Dr.  Morrison  is  positively  wrong 
in  assigning  to  it,  as  one  of  its  proper  meanings,  that  of  "  a  Sover- 
eign." 7  It  does  not,  and  never  did,  bear  this  signification.  Like 
our  own  term  "  lord,"  it  is  in  a  general  sense  conventionally  applied 
to  an  Earl,  a  Duke,  a  Sovereign,  the  Deity  Itself,  and,  when  so 
applied,  assumes  by  implication  a  corresponding  meaning :  but  in 
Chinese,  no  more  than  in  English,  does  that  meaning  therefore 
become  proper  to  the  term  ^  "  a  lord  "  or  "  a  master."  In  short, 
the  Chinese  word,  of  itself,  conveys  no  idea  either  of  rank  or  title 
whatever.  As  regards  the  signification  of  ^,  Dr.  Morrison  des- 
cribes it :  8  "  One  at  the  head  of  a  community,  to  whom  all  hearts 
are  directed.  A  chief;  a  lord,  a  prince;-  a  king;  a  sovereign;  an 
emperor;  one  in  a  dignified  and  honorable  situation;  honorable 
most  honorable ;  the  father  or  mother  of  a  family ;  a  virtuous  good 

nameB.  It  is,  of  course,  Dr.  WiUiamB,  who  is  responsible  for  the  nnmeaning  medley 
of  soimds,  selected  by  him,  in  a  moment  of  philological  perplexity  or  despair,  to 
designate  the  temporary  sovereign  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  States  of 
modem  times, — no  doubt  to  the  intense  amusement  and  delight  of  the  Mruiaters  of  the 
Tsung-li  Yamdn,  and  the  Chinese  Court. 

7  A  Diotionaiy  of  the  Chinese  Language,   by  the  Rev.   B.  Morrison  D.  D., 
sub  voce  ^. 

8  A  Dicti<mAry  of  the  Chinese  Language,  by  the  Rev.  B.  Morrison,  D.D., 
sub  voce  ^, 
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man ;  a  title  of  respect  in  very  general  nse ;— -applied  to  superiors ; 
to  inferiors ;  and  to  equals ;  to  men  and  to  women ;  to  the  living 
and  to  the  dead.''  All  this^  however^  is  not  only  confused  and  on- 
critical,  but  mostly  erroneous.  The  meaning  of  ^  is  closely  allied 
to,  and  almost  identical  with,  that  of  ^  as  '^  chief,"  '*  master,^' 
^^lord;^'  being  only  of  a  mare  honora/ry  character.^  In  this  sense, 
it  still  forms  a  prominent  element  in  the  language  of  Chinese  court- 
esy. Thus,  the  Chinese  envoys  Chih-kang  and  S^un-kia-ku,  who 
are  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  China  as  '^  ^,  would  expect  to  be 
received  by  the  European  Sovereigns  as  "^  ^•^  "  ^^^  master 
of  the  house,"  whom  the  servants  call  ^  j^,  is  spoken  of  by  his  wives 
and  children  as  ^  ^,  *'  the  chief  or  head  of  the  family."  The  ex- 
pressions differ :  the  meaning  is  the  same.  And  because  the  Chi- 
nese look  upon  the  Universal  Empire  as  one  great  household ;  so 
the  Emperor  of  China  is,  in  the  same  familiar  sense  of  high  respect^ 
styled  ^  ^  or  simply  ^,  "  the  great  head"  or  simply  '^ tAe  head 
of  the  humam  family/^  3 — ^by  no  means  as  a  title,  but  as  an  hono- 
rary appellation.  In  conformity  with  this  we  find  in  K^ang*hsi's 
Dictionary  two  passages  quoted,  the  one  from  the  Chow-e,  which 
reads:  "j^  ^  ^  ^  "the  great  head  of. the  hum^n  family  is 
possessed  of  Heaven's  power  of  dominion  f  *  the  other  from  the 
Shu-king,  in  which  it  is  said  of  Tu  the  Great :  ^  ^  ^  -^  ^ 
^  P3  3^  >S  5^  "F  ^>  "Heaven  on  high  having  graciously 

1  In  the  g{  7j^^  ch.  iii,  foL  7,  &,  S  is  defined :  j^  J^. 

2  As  a  farther  illustration,  suppose  one  Chinese  gentleman  to  inquire  of  another, 
in  the  higher  style  of  conversation  :  How  is  your  father  (^)  ?  He  might  ask : 
9€&^'9iSi9j  literally :  Venerable  head  of  family  well  ?  and  the  answer 
would  be  either  ^  ^  ^^  or  ^  ^  jQ^,  "head  of  household  well "  or  "father  of 
house  well";  according  to  circumstuices.  In  a  similar  case,  the  mother  (-{|:)  would 
by  a  lady-acquaintance  be  styled  fit  jM[,  oi**  ^  she  be  the  mother  of  the  master  of 
the  house,  d^  ^  J^* ;  and,  in  answer,  by  a  daughter  ^  <^.  The  father,  as  has 
been  already  observed,  is  by  his  children  called  §|^  ^. ;  a  husband  (^)  by  his  wife 
and  concubines  ^  ;g, 

s  Thus  by  Prince  Kung,  in  the  passages  quoted  above  from  his  recently  published 
Essays.  In  another  place,  ch.  i,  fol.  31,  6,  we  read  -'^-(liS^^^iiJB 
PJ  i,  ^  ^  JJi^9  ''as  father  and  mother  are  the  master  of  a  single  household,  so 
has  the  State  its  (;g')  head  of  the  whole  human  family."  The  Emperor  of  China 
is  very  commonly  represented  as  "the  people's  father-and-mother ",  both  in  the 
sacred  and  the  profane  literature  o!  the  Chinese, 
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conferred  on  you  the  power  of  dominion^  you  at  once  obtained  pos- 
session of  (the  lands  within  and  beyond)  the  Foar  Seas^  and  thus 
became  the  lord  (^)  of  the  World.*'  5  In  another  passage  of  the 
Shu-king  we  read :  T^Hj^^^mi^^^r^f^M 
^  R  i»  "  ^  ^^®  ^^^®  ^^  Cheng-t^ang,  it  happened  because  he 
was  the  elect  of  your  whole  country^  that  he  superseded  Hsia  and 
became  the  chief  (±)  of  mankind  ;*'  ^  and  in  a  modem  work,  also 
in  reference  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  it  is  said  -   A  ^  i  ^ 

^TWBIMSE^^M^.  -the  lord  (^)  of  mankind, 
rilling  the  World,  understands  what  is  right,  what  wrong ;  knows 
what  is  true,  what  not  true."  7 

50.  Prom  these  various  quotations  it  is  plain,  that  ^  and  ^' 
are  essentially  synonymous  terms,  and  that  the  meaning,  attaching 
to  them  in  common,  as  has  been  stated,  is  simply  "  chief,"  "  master," 
"  lord."  Nor  have  we  met  with  one  single  passage  either  in  the 
classics  or  in  any  other  work,  in  which  even  ^,  on  closer  exami- 
nation, would  bear  a  different  construction ;  except  that,  on  account 
of  its  more  honorary  import  and  in  conformity  with  the  usage  of  our 
own  language,  we  might  occasionally  have  to  translate  it  '^  prince," 
in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  latter  word.  Thus,  when  we  read 
in  the  Shu-king  of  ^  ^  ^  I  ^  3E>  "  ^^^  ancient  chiefs  (of 
the  Chinese  nation)  the  Emperors  Wen  and  Wu,"  8  we  would  natu- 
rally  substitute  the  term  ''princes"  for  that   of  ''chiefs   (of  the 

4  J^  ^  ^  A,  ImperiAl  Press,  1716,  40  vols.  Svo.,  9ub  voce;  comp.  the  JS|  §f 
(in  the  Thirteen  Classics  vol.  ii)  ch.  iii,  fol.  4,  h, 

6  :£;  ^^  *^  ^  ^^  Dr.  Loggers  edition  p.  54.  The  editor  translates  inaccu- 
rately :  *' Great  Heaven"  regarded  you  with  its  faTOuring  decree,  and  suddenly  you 
obtained  all  within  the  Four  Seas,  and  became  sovereign  of  the  empire."  The  first 
phrase  conveys  no  meaning  in  the  English  language.  Instead  of  the  words  "and 
became  sovereign  of  the  empire",  the  text  might  somewhat  freely  be  rendered: 
"and  became  the  sovereign  of  the  world";  not,  however,  because  the  meaning 
"sovereign"  attaches  to  the  character  ^  *^  lord",  but  because  the  honorary  appel- 
lation of  ^  is  here  applied  to  '*  the  One  Sovereign  of  the  Earth  ". 


6  "&  3^>  ^  'fii  ^'  ^gS^*B  edition  p.  4d8.  He  translates :  "In  the  case 
indeed  of  T'ang  the  Successful,  it  was  because  he  was  the  choice  of  your  many  regions, 
that  he  superseded  Hea,  and  became  the  lord  of  the  people  ". 

^  fik  ^  ^  'i'  jft  ^»  Imperial  Press,  1736,  4  vols.  8vo.,  ch.  iv,  fol.  23,  a. 
This  is  the  only  passage,  we  have  met  with,  in  which  ;g  ^  might  possibly  have 
been  mistaken  for  a  compound.  We  need  hardly  remark,  however,  that  d^  ^ 
forms  here  a  verb  of  amplification  or  intensity. 

?  ff  &j  JR  ^^  Dr.  Legge's  edition,  p.  547. 
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Chinese  nation);"  or  ^dien,  in  the  same  harangue  by  the  Emperor  of 
China,  he  calls  his  feudal  lords  in  one  sentence  ^  ^  ''lords  of 
tributary  States,"  and  in  another  sentence  ^  S*  "chiefs  of  tribu- 
W  states,"  1  the  term  "princes"  nught  not  Inappropriately  be 
used  in  both  cases  for  ^  as  well  as  for  ^^.  But  this  would  in  no 
wise  affect  the  meaning  proper  to  ij^.  The  term  can  be  mistaken 
for  no  ancient  title  of  Chinese  nobility,  because,  independently  of 
other  reasons,  it  is  both  in  the  Shu-king  2  and  in  the  Urh-ya  ^ 
positively  excluded  from  those  titles.  It  is  purely,  as  stated  in  the 
Shiio-wen,  a  term  of  honor,  which  differs  in  this  from  our  own,, 
somewhat  analogous,  term  "  lord,"  that  J^  is  applicable  to  every 
rank  and  degree,  from  the  Deity  and  the  Emperor  down  to  a  simple 
nobleman  and  the  father  of  a  private  family .*  Like  ^,  therefore, 
the  expression  H^  conveys,  of  itself,  no  idea  whatever  of  either  rank 
or  title.  Against  this  conclusion,  it  might  possibly  be  argued,  that 
in  the  Shu-king  there  are  three  books  superscribed  ^  ^,  ^  ^ 
and  ^  ^  respectively ;  and  the  former  phrase  being  by  Dr.  Legge 
translated  ''  Prince  Shih,"  that  high  authority  is  against  us.  Dr. 
Legge,  indeed,  states :  "  ^  ^  in  the  plainness  of  ancient  manners, 
it  is  said,  when  people  were  talking  together  they  called  each  other 
by  their  names."  This  is  observed  in  reference  to  the  opening 
words  of  the  book  in  question :  ^  -^  >^  Q  ^  |)^,  which  he 
translates :  "  The  duke  of  Chow  spake  to  the  following  effect, 
'  Prince  Shih,' "  etc. ;  whereas,  according  to  the  maxim  alluded  to 
by  him,  jj^  should,  in  this  place,  represent  part  of  the  proper  name 
of  Kun-shih.  ''  Shih,  however,"  he  goes  on  to  assert,  "  is  honored 
with  the  title  of  'prince,'  which  might  be  given  to  him,  as  he  had 
been  invested  with  the  principality  of  Ten."  5     Without  inquiring 

^  #  ® »  iS  ^>  ^-  L^gge'8  edition,  pp.  406,  407.  We  have  taken  fg  here  in 
its  general  sense  of  "lord".  The  exact  dignity,  to  be  attached  to  the  term  for  the 
period  in  question,  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Certainly  it  had  not  as  yet  assumed  the 
specific  meaning,  which  it  bears  in  later  times  and  continues  to  bear  to  this  day, 
namely  the  title  of  "Count",  being  that  of  the  third  degree  of  Chinese  hereditary 
nobility. 

^  ^  M>  M  ^  i,  ^f  ^-  Legge'8  edition,  p.  566,  where  the  feudal  lords 
are  classed  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ ;  comp.  jg  |^,  Dr.  Legge's  edition,  pp.  406,  407. 

^  W  fll»  S  IS^  ch.  i,  foL  2,  b. 

i  A  variety  of  these  applications  may  be  seen  in  the  Dictionaxy  fBL  &9^'t&  ff 
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whether^  at  the  time  in  question^  this  investiture  had  taken  place  or 
not^  it  is  in  contradiction  with  himself  and  on  the  exclusive  ground 
of  a  ''might  be/'  that  Dr.  Legge  creates^  and  confers  on  the  lord  of 
Shdn^  the  specific  title  of  '  prince ;'  while,  with  manifest  inconsis- 
tency he  renders,  in  the  two  other  cases,  j^  ^  and  j^  ^  as  pro- 
per names,  remarking  that  in  these  instances  '^  j^  appears  to  be  a 
part  of  the  name  ;'*  ^  and  overlooks  that,  had  j^  there  really  to  be 
regarded  as  a  title,  the  text,  in  accordance  with  an  invariable  usage 
of  the  Chinese  language,  instead  of  j^  ^,  j^  ^  and  j^  ^, 
ought  to  read  ^  ^ ,  ^  ^  and  ^  j^  :  since  the  Chinese  say, 
^^*  i  ^5  ^^*  ^  3E  ^^^  *^®  Emperor  Wu ;  not  ^  ^,  but 
^  4^  for  the  Duke  Chow;  not  ^  ^,  but  ]^  ^  for  the  Marquis 
'Ho.  Moreover,  he  himself  observes  that  Shih  was  >Q  ^^, 
"lord  of  Shdu,"  and  one  of  ^  ^,  "the  three  Dukes"  or  highest 
officials  and  nobles  of  the  dynasty,  whence  he  was  called  the  duke 
of  Shdu.  7     His  title,  therefore,  was  that  of  "  Duke." 

51.  It  would  thus  appear,  that  the  simple  honorary  meaning, 
proper  to  j^  as  well  as  to  ^,  in  the  sense  of  "  chief,'^  "  master,^' 
•' lord ^',  admits  of  no  doubt;  and  that,  consequently,  both  terms 
in  combination,  as  j^  ^,  retain,  if  any,  the  same  meaning,  only 
more  redundantly  expressed.  Probably,  Dr.  Morrison,  in  compound- 
ing this  title  for  the  Queen  of  England,  was  misled  by  the  apparent 
analogy  of  the  Chinese  titles  of  ^  ^,  literally  "  a  ducal  lady '', 
i.e.  "  a  lady  of  ducal  rank  ", — corresponding  to  the  Bussian  "  Grand- 
Duchess", — for  "Princess",  first  introduced  as  a  title  for  his 
daughters  by  the  great  founder  of  the  Chin  dynasty,  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
(42),  and  the  similar  descending  female  titles  of  ^  ^,  ^  ^, 
5BB  ^9  )B  ^5^  *^^>  erroneously  taking  j^  in  the   sense,  in 

4  IS,  (17d8»  64  Yolfl.  Svo.,  ch.  zii,  fol.  10,  a,  aqq.),  published  under  the  patronage  of 

ilex- 

6  Dr.  Legge,  Note  to  his  edition  of  the  Shu-King,  p.  420. 

0  Dr.  Legge,  in  Index  iii  to  his  edition  of  the  Shu-King,  p.  660. 

7  Dr.  Legge,  Notes  to  his  edition  of  the  Shu-King,  p.  420. 

8  In  the  "Bites  and  Ceremonies  of  the  Ta-Ching  Dynasty"  (p.  88  above),  a 
description  of  the  Ceremonies  relating  to  the  ^  ^  occupy  six  pages,  while  the 
{^  ^  otc.  are  dismissed  in  these  columns  (ch.  xxix,  foL  5  a — 8  a).  Here  and 
generally  the  female  dignity  of  ^  is  above  that  of  ^. 
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which  it  is^  as  an  honorary  and  familiar  appellation  alone^  applied 
to  the  Emperor  of  China  in  his  assumed  quality  of  "  chief  of  the 
human  family ",  Dr.  Morrison  may  have  placed  the  construction  of 
''  Imperial  Lady "  upon  ^  ^  ;---a  construction,  however,  which, 
for  the  reasons  stated,  the  term  will  positively  not  bear.  It  means 
simply :  "  lady-lady  ".  Under  any  circumstances,  the  virtual  ques- 
tion is  not,  what  were  and  are  the  philological  views  of  Western 
interpreters  respecting  the  official  title,  giveu  by  the  Emperor  of 
China  to  the  Queen  of  England,'  but  what  is,  in  plain  English,  the 
real  sense  attached  to  that  title  by  the  Chinese  Government  itself: 
and  to  this  question  we  are  enabled  to  return  an  answer,  the  autho- 
ritative nature  of  which  even  Mr^  Wade  will  probably  admit.  We 
allude  to  the  Manchu  text  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame*s  Letter  of 
Credence,  in  which  the  phrase  ^  f^  ^,  being  the  full  Chinese 

title  accorded  to  the  Queen  of  England,  is  simply  rendered   '^'▼▼SW 

^•^^',  "the  Great  Lady**;  that  is  to  say,  "^^▼^•€S.    z=.  -^  meaning 

"  great  '*,  the  terms  ^  and  ^  are  taken  to  be  strictly  synonymous 
and  translated  "lady",  "mistress**  or  "chief**,  in  perfect  accordance 
with  the  views  just  expressed.  To  complete  the  proof,  it  only 
remains  for  us  to  cite  from  the  principal  Manchu- Chinese  Dictionaries 

the  signification  of  >V^-     In  the  ^Wh     -0   >rprTH      "VorQCVW 

published  by  order  of  the  Emperor,  and  bearing  also  the  Chinese 
title  of  f^  ^  Jf  U  ]^  ^  ^,  Palace  Press,  1771,  46  vols., 
roy.  8°,  ch.  iii,  fol.  2.  6.,  "  ^  "  is  given  as  the  equivalent.     In  the 

W     -0     -hp^      ^=^     tV^vf     -0     tVR^f     \f^h^ 

1  A  Tonic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language  in  the  Canton  Dialect,  by  S.  Wells 
Williams.     Canton,  1856,  8vo.,  p.  30. 

2  I.  J.  Schmidt,  Mongolisch-Deutach-Russisches  Worteybuch.      St.  Petersburff, 
1835,  4to.,  p.  34, 

3  L  J.  Schmidt,  Tibetisch-Deutschea  Worterbuch.     St.   Petersburg,   1841,  4to., 
p.  265. 

4  Alexander  Cosma  de  Kortis,  Essay  towards  a  Dictionary  Tibetan  and  English 
Calcutta,  1834,  4to.,  p.  115. 
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Wrs^  ftArJ  -0  ^^  Oq»6>^  >^?rDO  -^iGV^i^V^ 
likewise  published  by,  order  of  the  Emperor  and,  besides  Mongolian 
and  Tibetan  titles,  with  the  Chinese  title  ^  M  }l^  MM  ^  ^9 
Palace   Press,   24   vols.,   roy.    8°,   eh.   iii,    fol.    1   6.,   and  in  the 

under  the  Chinese  title  ^[1^  ^  ^  ^  @  §»  H  vols.,  roy.  8% 
ch.  ^  ii,   fol.   48  a,  the  equivalent,  given    in    both    works,  are . 

in   Chinese   **  ^  "  ;    in  Mongolian    "  V^n"  " ;   and  in  Tibetan 


"    ^    *s|   '^1    ^r'.      The  meaning  of  ^  has  already  been 

shown  to  be  "chief",  "master'',  "lord";  in  addition  to  which  we 
may  still  be  permitted  to  adduce  the  authority  of  Dr.  Williams,  who 
defines  the  Chinese  term  thus :  "  a  ruler,  a  lord,  a  master ;  a  host ; 

the  chief;  the  head".  ^     That  of  the  Mongolian  >  -vf  I ■  is  given  in 

Schmidt's  Mongolian-German-Russian  Dictionary  ^  as  "  Herrscher 
Herr,  Eigenthumer,"  i.  e.  "  a  ruler,  lord  or  master,  proprietor ;"  and 


that  of  the  Tibetan  4^    ^1    a  I    ^1  ^^  Schmidt's  Tibetan-German 

Dictionary^  as  "ein  Meister,  Herr;  der  Hausherr,  Eigenthumer, 
Besitzer,"  i.e.  "a  master,  lord,  the  master  of  the  house,  owner, 
proprietor ;"  in  Csoma  de  Koros's  Tibetan  and  English  Dictionary  4  as 
*'  master,  lord,  one's  husband,  an  owner,  possessor."  ^  "  The  Great 
Lady"  is,  therefore,  a  true  and  faithful  reudering  of  the  Chinese  title 
^  ^  ^,  given  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  Letter  of  Credence 
to  Victoria  I.  of  England* 

52.     The  British  Empire — ^is  in  the  same  Letter  designated  as 
.;Ac  $i  H  "  ^®  Great  Ting  State,"-  a  disrespectful  abbreviation  for 

i  Also  in  Amyot's  Diotunmaire  Tartare-Mantchou-Fran^ais*,  r^g^  et  pMi6  par 

L.   Langlda,  Paria  17B9,  3  vols.  4to.,  the  proper  meaning  of  ^  \  ,-f  _  ^  correctly 

given  as  "Maltre,  Seigneur"  (vol.  i,  p.  112);  but  when  it  is  further  added  ''Souve- 
ToiUf  Roiy  Elmpereur"  etc.,  the  autlTors  fall  into  the  same  error,  which  ia  conunitted 
by  Dr.  Morrison. 

G 
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^  ^  W  ^J  H  '^  ^^^  Great  Ying-ki-li  state ;"  Ying-Tci-li  being 
intended  to  convey],  in  Chinese  characters^  the  sound  ^'  England  ;*' 
BO  that  the  literal  English  of  ;^  ^  gg  is  "  the  Great  State  of 
Eng."  The  common  application  of  ||y  to  the  Ohing  Empire  and 
5^  ^  ^J  ^^  generally  taken  to  imply  a  perfect  equality  in  the 
political  rank  of  both  countries.  We  have  found  this  impression  to 
rest  on  an  unquestionable  error :  the  term  ||y  being  used^  in  the 
Chinese  language^  indifferently  of  an  independent  and  a  dependent, 
a  tributary  and  a  sovereign,  state.  What,  then,  is  the  meaning, 
attaching  to  it  in  our  Letter  of  Credence  f  Manifestly  that  of  j|^  ^ 
"  an  entailed  **  or  "  tributary  State ;"  for,  the  fact  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  claiming  to  be  '^  the  Great  Exalted  Monarch  and  Highpriest 
of  the  Great  Ching  Empire  of  the  World"  while  according  to  the 
English  Sovereign  the  mere  title  of  "  the  Great  Lady,"  could  of 
itself  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  We  may  be  permitted,  how- 
ever, to  adduce' some  further  and  special  proofs,  in  addition  to  those 
of  a  more  general,  though  conclusive,  nature,  which  have  already 
been  furnished  (47-48).  Thus,  in  a  work  on  the  national  cos- 
tumes of  '■'  the  Inner  and  Outer  savage  and  barbarian  Tributary 
Races,"  published  by  command  of  the  Emperor  Chien-Lung,l  we  find 

5^^5pJHf§Aj"*^  barbarian  Englishman"  depicted,  ba- 
lancing a  brandy-bottle  in  one  hand,  and  with  some  difficulty 
maintaining  a  dubious  personal  equilibrium.  In  a  shoA  descriptive 
notice,  which  follows  the  illustration,  he  is  associated  with  '^  the 
barbarian  Dutchman," — to  whom,  however,  a  special  paragraph  is 
devoted  in  another  place ; — and  both   England  an<l  Holland  are 

1  ^  ^  ®  M  JSf  .H  ^  H>  Imperial  Press,  Chien-Lung  16  (1741)  9  vols.- 
roy.  8vo.  In  tne  Imperial  Xtescript,  prefixed  to  the  work,  the  expression  alluded 
to  is  :  ^  ^  IJ  H  iSt-  The  term  "gj  "savage",  '*wild"  is  used  here  in  a 
general  sense,  but  in  particular  allusion  to  the  "gj  ^^_"a  tribe",  according  to 
K'ang-Hsi's  Dictionary,  "of  savages,  who  have  wings  and  live  like  brutes"  (Dr. 
Morrison's  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language  evb  voce).  From  the  above  passage  it 
is  dear  that,  as  the  "1^  are  the  barbarians  of  the  Inner  State,  i.e.  China  Proper,  so  the 
^  are  the  savages  of  the  Outer  States ;  and  the  meaning  of  the  latter  term  is,  in 
this  place,  subject  to  no  doubt. 

2  Ibid.,  ch.  i,  fol.  47,  a :  5g  •§  jfj  ^  ^  U  H  g  ^  J\^,    The  tributary 
States  of  Europe  include  Russia,  Denmark,  Poland,  Hungary,  I^Vance,  Portugal,  etc, 

^Sk&M^fHi  ffii  Imperial  Press,  TAo-Kuang  24  (1844),  24  vols.  roy. 
8vo.|  ch.  clxxxy  fol.  1  a,  seqq. 
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expressly  designated  as  JQ  fg,  "entailed**  or  "tributary  States.'*  2 
It  is  well  known  that  Lord  Macartney,  whose  Embassy  to  China 
took  place  in  the  58th  year  of  the  reign  of  Chien-Lung,  was  received 
by  that  Emperor  as  ^  ^  "a  messenger  bearing  tribute  ;*'  and  a 
detailed  official  account  of  his  reception  and  the  articles  of  tribute, 
^  4^f  which,  upon  his  petition,  he  was  permitted  to  offer  on  the 
part  of  1^  |f§  (^  g  3E  "  the  Prince  of  the  Ying-ki-U  State,"  is 
given  by  the  Government-Board  of  Bites  and  Ceremonies.  3  In  the 
latest  edition,  published,  in  1844,  of  its  authoritative  Handbook^ 
there  is  alfio  a  short  and  very  guarded  narrative  of  the  abortive 
Embassy  of  Lord  Amherst  to  the  Court  of  Kia-Ching,  in  1816. 
Here  again  it  is  related  that  in  the  21st  year  of  that  Emperor's 
reign,  a  messenger  from  the  Tin-ki-li  State  j|^  ^  JJJJ  ^,  "  came 
to  the  Capital  to  present  tribute ;"  but  beth  the  first  and  second 
messengers  having  been  reported  sick,  they  were  commanded  to 
return  home.     Their  tributary  presents,  however,  including  portraits 

^^  H  i  I  iE>  **  ^^®  Prince  of  the  State  and  the  Prince's  con- 
cubine "^ — ^the  King  and  Queen  of  England — ^were  graciously 
accepted,  and,  by  way  of  reward,  a  white  jade  sceptre,  conferred 
by  the  Emperors  of  China  on  feudal  princes  as  a  token  of  both 
vassalage  and  investiture,  5  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
Imperial  Letter,  ^  ^,  was  sent  in  return.  ^  When,  in  addition  to 
all  this,  we  consider  what  has  been  previously  stated ;  further  that,  in 
a  recently  published  official  Atlas,  England  and  her  Dependencies  are 
laid  down  as  so  many  principalities  of  the  Ching  Empire ;  and  that 
a  living  Chinese   ex-Cabinet  Minister  and  His  Imperial  Highness 

4  ^^  ja^  Royal  or  Imperial  Concnbines.  The  |^  Ts'e,  Wife,  or  Queen  is  caHed 
|g  How ;  those  next  in  rank,  the  ^  Ts'eC,  or  Concubines,  are  caUed  Fei,  jff^. 
The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  wife  ofuie  Heir-apparent ".  (I>r.  Morrison's  English- 
Chinese  Dictionary,  sub  voce.) 

6  Comp.  the  Shu-King,  Dr.  Legge*s  Edition  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  iii,  p.  34. 
If  we  remember  aright,  a  jade-sceptre  was,  some  years  ago,  sent  as  a  present  also  to 
the  late  Prince  Consort. 

6  Among  the  tributary  Sovereigns  we  find,  strange  to  relate,  also  ''the  Vicar  of 

Christ  on  Earth'*,  His  Holmess  Pope  Benedict,  described  as  ||  j^  g^^  ^  H  ^ 

B  I*  "  Prince  of  European  Italia".     His  tributary  presents,  ^  j^,  "reverejjtiaUy 

offered  np"  by  the  Roman  Pontiff  in  1729,  included  ^  JH  PjC  £  +  JR  "  o^  ^^^Y 

water  fifty  bottles  ".    They  were  accompanied  by  fifty  jars  of  snuff. 

O  2 
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Prince  Kung  himself  publicly  affirm,  that  every  human  being  and 
every  comer  of  the  habitable  Earth  are  subject  to  "  the  One  Solitary 
Man,"  who  governs  the  World :  the  literal  fidelity  of  our  version, 
in  rendering  '^  ^  ^  ^^  the  Great  Ying  State  [England  as  one 
of  the  States  of  the  Ching  Empire  Universal] ,"  will  hardly  be  ques- 
tioned. In  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  Letter  of  Credence,  the 
British  Empire  is  reduced  to  a  Chinese  province — ''  the  Principality 
of  Eng." 

58.     The  Qreeting. — ^In  accordance  with  the  tone  and  spirit, 

pervading  the  whole  of  that  Letter,  the  phrase  ^ f^  is  in  the 

highest  degree  discourteous ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  exclusively  used  by 
the  superior  towards  his  inferior.  The  inferior  would  towards  the 
superior  use  ^  ^.  The  ordinary  form  between  equals  is  ^  )Q>, 
In  Manchu  the  terms  are  perfectly  analogous.  The  Emperor  of 
China  condescends  to  greet  the  (feudal)  Lady  of  his  Principality 
Eng.  In  erroneously  translating:  '' salutes,"  Mr.  Brown  fails  to 
explain,  like  Dr.  Williams  (7  note  8)  whether  the  expression  has  to  be 
understood  in  a  military  sense,  or  in  the  missionary  sense  of  a  Chris- 
tian salutation.  In  a  semi-official  note  from  one  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  in  answer  to  a  Foreign  Minister's  note  excusing 
himself  on  account  of  indisposition,  as  published  by  Mr.  Wade,  1 
there  occurs  the  phrase :  -^  ^  ^  jj^  "  (let  His  Excellency)  feel 
no  anxiety  on  that  score  j"  upon  which  the  editor  remarks :  ''  vm, 
let  there  not  be  chie-i,  a  particle  of  thought.  Note  that  i&u  between 
equals  should  be  ^  •  but  that  the  former  which  is  properly  the 
imperative  of  a  superior  has  come  to  be  used  more  conmionly". 
It  appears  to  us  n^if  to  a  degree,  on  Mr.  Wade's  part,  to  call  public 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that,  under  his  responsibility,  it  has 

1  W6n-Cliien  TztL-Erh  Chi,  by  Thomaa  F.  Wade,  o.B. ;  Secretary  to  H.  b.  M. 
Legation  at  Peking,     London,  1867,  4to.,  p.  43,  and  Notes  to  Key  p.  22. 
^  Ht  ^  £  ]it  i^^  Peking,  1867,  5  vols.  8vo.,  eh.  u,  foL  22,  6. 
8  In  his  MiBcellaneous  Works :  ^  1^,  ^  ^  ^  ^^  Imperial  Press,   1713, 

24  vols.  roy.  8vo.,  ch.  ii,  fol.  10,  a,  et  saepe:  %,'h  ^Ji^* 

♦  A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  by  the  Rev.  R.  Morrison,  D.D.,  gub  voce 
^.— Dr.  Williams,  in  his  Tonic  Dictionary  (p.  290)  gives  :  "  To  order,  to  command, 
to  direct ;  an  ordinance,  a  behest,  a  rescript  giving  orders,  a  direction,  a  decree  ;  in 
polite  ttsage,  a  request,  a  wish ;  heaven,  fate,  destiny,  lot  in  life ;  nature,  natural 
habits  of ;  fortune,  luck ;  the  natural  life  of  beings  ;  animated,  living  creatures. 
^  ^  will  of  heaven,  fate".— Mr.  Medhurst,  in  his  Chinese  and  Engliah  Dictionary 
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become  the  custom  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to  address  the  Repre- 
sentatiye  of  England  in  terms  of  intentional  discourtesy ;  but  what 
may^  in  such  a  case,  perhaps  be  considered  as  a  personal  slight  only, 
assumes,  in  a  formal  Letter  of  Credence  from  the  Emperor  of  China 
to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  a  different  character. 

64.  I,  the  Emperor, — The  term  J^  was  originally  a  common 
pronoun  for  the  first  person ;  but  since  the  time  of  ^^  ^  ^  ^^ 
its  use  has  been  restricted  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  in  the  sense  of 
''I,  THE  Empbbob,  the  One  Euler,  under  Heaven,  of  Mankind." 
Such  is  the  idea,  which  eveiy  Chinaman  connects  with  the  word, 
and  which  it  is  meant  to  convey  in  our  Letter  of  Credence.  The 
formula  We,  in  use  with  European  Sovereigns,  altogether  fails  to 
express  it.  These  Sovereigns,  according  to  Chinese  views,  are  Princes 
or  Nobles,  of  whom  there  is  no  lack ;  the  ''  Exalted  Monarch  and 
Highpriest  of  the  WorW  is  ^S  "p  —  \''ihe  One  Man  of  the 
Earth''^  as  also  his  uncle  Prince  Kung  styles  him  2 ;  ^^  ''the  Lonely 
One'',  or  ''the  Solitary  Man'^  as  in  his  humility  he  styles  himself. 

55.  SeoAiesis  power  of  dominion, — "At  the  age  of  fifty", 
the  femous  Chu-F'u-Ts'ti  says, 3  "you  may  understand  the 
meaning  of  ^  ^  ";  nor  have  we  met  with  an  explanation  of  the 
term  in  any  of  the  Chinese  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaadias.  For 
^,  Dr.  Morrison  gives  :*  ''  Fate;  fatum  est  quod  dii  fcmtur.  The 
fate;  the  lot;  the  destiny  of  individuals  in  this  life;  the  life  of 
human  beings;  an  order;  a  command;  a  decree;  a  precept.  ^  '^ 
the  decree  or  will  of  Heaven  *\  From  these  various  significations^ 
the  poUticaUhistorical  order,  which  alone  concerns  us  here,  is  alto- 
gether absent.  We  shall  in  the  first  place^  therefore^  proceed  to 
shoWj  that  some  of  the  most  important  and  common  meanings^ 

(6atavi%  1842,  2  yoIb.  Syo.,  voL  i,  p.  91),  has :  "To  order,  to  direct,  to  inBtmct ;  s 
command,  a  decree,  a  precept,  an  announcement ;  life,  fate,  lot,  destiny ;  the  immov- 
able Iawb  of  Providenoe ;  ^  ^  the  decree  of  heaven''. — ^Dr.  Legge  in  his  Dictionary' 

to  the  Shu-king  (p.  660)  comes  somewhat  nearer  to  a  true  historical  definition,  viz.  : 
*'(1)  Ab  a  verb.  To  charge,  command,  appoint  Am  a  noun.  Commands,  order, 
requirements,  charge.  Those  may  be  from  man,  as  in  the  titles  of  several  of  the 
Books,  or  from  Heaven  or  God.  In  this  latter  sense  its  common  reference  is  to  the 
favour  or  decree  of  God  in  dealing  with  the  appointment  to  the  sovereignty  df  the 
empire".  Yet,  with  an  inconsistency,  approaching  almost  to  perverseness,  Dr:  Legge 
renders  ^  in  every  impossiblo  and  possible  way,  save  the  right  one. 
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proper  to  ^  as  a  noan^  are :  "  power  of  dominion '';  "  dominion  "; 
''  reign  ";  "  empire  ".  Thus,  in  the  ^'  Mirror  of  the  Ming '',  a  critical 
review  of  the  Ming  reign  by  an  Imperial  Commission  of  the  present 
Dynasty,  we  read.i  W  B  ^  BM  ^  B  "^  izBB  ^ 

MM^'^^WiX^  "The  Shu-King  says:  'Heaven's 
difficult  and  grave  power  of  dominion  ('^)  is  not  held  for  ever '; 
and  the  Ta-ya :  '  Heaven's  power  of  dominion  {^)  is  not  held  for 
ever '.  But  from  of  old  there  were  Emperors  and  Kings ;  conse- 
quently there  must  needs  have  been  great  merit  and  virtue  among 
the  people :  and  hence  it  was  that  Heaven's  power  of  dominion  ('^) 
could  be  received,  and  the  government  of  the  empire  be  enjoyed  so 
long''.  In  a  recent  work  on  historical  chronology,2  the  author, 
after  premising  that  the  un^ersal  dominion  had  been  transferred  to 
the  Ching  dynasty,  goes  on  to  state,  that  §  ^  liX  Mi  ^  '^ 
^  iA  ^  ''the  object  of  the  book  is  to  exhibit  the  succession  of 
the  various  Heaven-appointed  reigns''  (^'C  ^)  I  ^^^  subsequently 

relates  f.i.  that'  5)c  ]^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^»  ''^^^  *^®  Emperor 
Kao-Tsung  of  the  Sung  had  ascended  the  throne  (or  succeeded  to 
the  Empire,  literally,  had  received  [Heaven's]  power  of  dominion 
[5^]  '^)>  towards  the  middle  of  his  reign  the  State  began  to 
prosper".  In  a  geographical  memoir  on  a'  little-known  portion  of 
the  province  fHu-Nan,3  it  is  stated  that,  ^  ^  ^  -^  3l  "f* 
^"   ^M  !?R  H  +  #....   "^1^®^  ^^  Ta-Ching  [dynasty] 


^  flk  >£  19  fE>  Imperial  Prew,  1819,  24  vola.  roy.  8w.,  voL  i,  ch.  i.  fol. 

16,  a.  Comp.  {(  {|>  M  W  *^  tt'  I^*  I-^gg^'a  e^tion,  p.  213,  and  g  *, 
p.  476.  The  former  passage  Dr.  Legge  translates  :  ''  (Oh  !)  it  is  difficult  to  rely  on 
Heaven ; — ^its  appointments  are  not  constant ".     The  latter  reader '  Jc  ^  ^fk  SL  Hc 

mm7i^M»n^m&mi»A^  mm.  >°d » rende^  ^ 

mm  :  '*  The  favor  of  Heaven  is  not  easily  preserved.  Heaven  is  hard  to  be  depended 
on.  Men  lose  its  favouring  appointment  because  they  cannot  pursue  and  cany  out 
the  reverence  and  brilliant  virtue  of  their  forefathers  ".  The  context,  however,  does 
not  speak  of  the  favor  of  Heaven,  but  of  the  difficulty  of  preserving  the  Empire 
(bestowed  by  Heaven),  or  Heaven's  power  o/<iommMm;  which,  here  also,  is  the  true 
meaning  of  '^  in  both  places.  We  confess,  the  maxim  that  Heaven  is  difficult  to  be 
relied  on  or  to  be  trusted  (Dr.  Legge,  p.  718),  appears  to  us  altogether  unacceptable, 
and  is,  certainly,  diametrically  opposed  to  the  entire  moral  doctrine  of  the  Chinese. 
The  terms  "  difficult ",  "  hard  ",  ••  unbending  "  being  synonymous  in  their  language 
Dr.  Legge  should  have  rendered  the  passage  in  question  :  **  Heaven  is  unbending  and 
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had  been  in  possession  of  the  Empire  (literally,  the  power  of  dominion, 
•^)  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  in  the  40th  year  of  [the  Emperor] 
K^ang-Hsi^',..such  and  such  things  happened.  In  the  passage, 
quoted  above  (48)  from  an  Essay  by  the  ex- Cabinet-Minister 
Chi-Kun-Tsdu,  we  read:  ''the  Ta-Ching  having  succeeded  to  the 
Empire  (^),  the  entire  Earth  became  their  property".  In  the 
collection  of  Essays  by  Prince  Kung,  already  more  than  once  cited, 

it  is  said:   ^  g  H  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  1^  ^,  «the  Kin 

dynasty  date  their  appanage  from  T'ang-Shu,and  received  the  Empire 
(or  attained  to  universal  dominion)  {^)  through  the  Chow '\  4  To 
these  quotations,  taken  from  modem  works  of  a  varied  character 
may  be  added  a  few  similar  ones  from  the  Chinese  Classics,  more 
.especially  from  the  Shu-Eng,  since  we  are  of  Mr.  Wilson's  opinion,  5 
that  "  Dr.  Williams  correctly  states  the  'Shoo-Ejng*  or  Historical 
Classic  to  contain  the  seeds  of  all  things  that  are  valuable  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Chinese  '*;  and  that  "  it  is  at  once  the  foundation 
of  their  political  system,  their  history  and  their  religious  rites ". 
We  there  read:6  ^fc^^jl^^^^^,  ''to  revere  and 
honor  Heaven,  is  the  (only)  way  for  ever  to  preserve  Heaven's 
power  of  dominion  '*  (^  ^,  i.e.  the  dominion  bestowed  by  Heaven) . 
Of  the  last  Emperor  of  the  Hsia  dynasty  it  is  said :  7  ^  jC   ffi  ^B^ 

^^M'^WC^^'^^"  High  Heaven  no  longer  held  him 
in  his  keeping,  but  looked  down  upon  the  lands  of  the  Earth  to  see 
for  whom  to  pave  the  way  to  the  Empire''  i^)*      55  7b  'fe  '^ 

©amest",  namely  in  the  resolution  to  maintain  a  good  government  on  Earth ;  and 
men  being  frail — even  aa  vicegerents  of  God,  whether  called  ^  or  "Papa"— it  is 
thence  that  arises  the  difficulty  to  preserve  the  Empire  or  Heaven's  power  of  dominion, 
on  which  that  preservation  rests. 

2  IE  X  5i  5k,  Peking.  1828,  4  vols.  8vo.  ;  vol.  i,  ch.  i,  fol.  1,  a ;  fol.  19,  a. 
»  SI  111  ^  i^  16  J^*,  Peking,  1829,  1  vol.  8vo.,  fol.  3,  b, 

*  4S8  St  ^  :*  #,  Peking,  1867,  6  vols.  8vo.,  ch.  i,*  fol.  21,  h. 

5  A  History  of  the  Chinese  Campaign  under  Lt.-Col.  Gordon,  pp.  7—8. 

•  S  S'  #  JS  il  iS'  ^-  Legge's  edition,  p.  183.  He  translates:  "To 
revere  and  honor  the  way  of  Heaven,  is  the  way  ever  to  preserve  the  favouring  regard 
of  Heaven ".  o   *« 

^  #  8»  i^  W  ^  (S.  I^-  Legge's  edition,  p.  124.  His  rendering  is;  "Great 
Heaven  no  longer  extended  its  protection  to  him.  It  looked  out  among  the  myriad 
regions  to  give  its  guidance  to  one  who  might  receive  its  favour  ". 
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MX  w  W  SSV  §  '^»  "Heaven,  protecting  (the  people),  com- 
manded ChSng-T'ang  to  make  an  end  of  the  dominion  C-^)  of  the 
Hsia  dynasty ''.  1  It  was  thus  that  the  T'ang  ^  ^  "^  )ii  ^ 
^  ^  ^  ^^9  ''received  Heaven's  power  of  dominion  (5c  '^ 
i.e.  the  Empire,  conferred  by  Heaven),  and  became  the  master  of 
the  habitable  world '\  2  The  ancient  Emperor  Ydn  is  made  to 
exclaun:3  ^  ffl  J^  JH  ^  ^  ^ -Hfft-  g|  jf  ^  ^ 
JPt  ^,  ''Ah,  S'ih-yiie,  I  have  occupied  the  throne  these  seventy 
years  past;  conld  not  you  take  charge  of  the  Empire  ('^)  ? 
I  will  resign  the  throne  to  you ".  Again  we  read :  *  55  j^ 
WL  *C  i«  W>  '^  Heaven  is  bringing  to  an  end  our  Yin  Empire 

amusements  and  idleness,  but  exert  yourselves  to  raise  up  a  great 

Empire"  (^).     Purther:64.igifr  fljUJit^ll^&r  IRffi. 

"now,  oh  y6uthful  Sovereign,  that  you  have  freshly  entered  on  your 

reign  (^),  keep  fresh  your  virtue ";  and  "^  5^  ^  iSfC  ^  ^  ^ 
iS  ^  a  ^  1k%  I  ^  :A:  ll»  "Heaven  will  perpetuate 
our  dominion  i'^)  in  this  new  city;  and  thus  the  great  patrimony 
of  former  Emperors  will  endure  and  prosper*'.  In  the  Book  of 
Odes  it  is  Baid:8  3ft:  g^  ^  ^  jg  -^  H  ^,  "W«n  and  Wu 
having  obtained  the  Empire  (^)  they  rested  on  the  Duke  of  Shdu^ 
as  a  bird  does  on  its  wings";  and9  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  \^  ^  |S> 
"  the  black  bird  (an  omen)  of  Heaven's  dominion  {^)  descended, 
and  the  Shang  dynasty  was  bom  ". 

56.    We  might  multiply  these  citations  usque  ad  nauseam,  but 
shall  content  ourselves  to  add  a  few  more  words  on  the  Chinese 

1  iff  IS,  ^  ^  tfl.  Dr.  Legge*8  edition,  p.  290 — 1.  Heavod  favoured  and 
changed  T'ang  the  Succesaful,  to  make  on  end  of  the  decree  of  Hea". 

^  tf  @^  M  W  *^  ^>  ^*  Legge*8  edition,  p.  215.  His  version  readb :  <<  He 
received  in  consequence  the  bright  favour  of  Heaven,  and  became  master  of  the  mnlti- 
tudes  of  the  nine  provinces ".  This  rendering  of  ^  ^  rests  on  a  misconception. 
Of  "the  multitudes"  the  text  bears  no  traee.  "Nine-tenths"  of  the  Earth  were 
considered  to  be  habitable  and  inhabited. 

^  ^  &}  ^  ^>  ^^'  ^S8^'^  edition,  p.  25 ;  where  he  translates :  '*0h  yon 
eh^f  of  the  four  mountains,  I  have  been  on  the  throne  for  seventy  years.  You  can 
carry  out  my  iippointments  ; — I  will  resign  my  throne  to  you  ". 

^  fF  K>  H  fS  St  1^^  ^'  ^Sge*B  edition,  p.  268.  He  translates :  "Heaven 
IB  bringing  to  an  end  the  destiny  of  our  dynasty  of  Yin  ". 

^  ti  ^f  HL  M  TF*  ^'  Lcgge*B  edition,  p.  243 ;  whose  version  is :"  Do  not 
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doctrine  of  the  ^  '^,  nearly  related  to  that  of  the'^jffaieifcer"  of  the 
Hebrews,  which  has  been  so  inadequately,  not  to  say  erroneously, 
translated  6  X&yo^  into  Greek,  and  10  ''  the  Word  ^'  into  English ; 
and  with  which,  in  Chinese  philosophy,  ^  '^  has  essentially  the 
same  meaning,  namely :  God^s  eternal  power  of  thought,  reason  and 
volition,  which  in  the  very  process  of  activity,  embodies  and  realises 
itself.  In  individual  man  it  corresponds  to  his  nature  and  innate 
qualities,  and  assumes  in  ^^  the  ego  or  I  of  Kant's  philosophy, 
various  forms  and  modifications.  As  a  gift  bestowed  by  Heaven  on 
man,  it  is  called  ^,  virtus,  virtue,  and  includes  not  the  moral  only, 
but  the  intellectual  and  the  higher  physical  qualities  as  well.  In 
only  one  person,  however,  at  any  given  period  of  history,  the  ^ 
attains  to  a  state  of  perfection;  -and  this  one  person  is  the 
Emperor  of  China:  not  because  he  is  Emperor  of  China,  or 
rather  of  the  World;  but  because,  being  the  only  living  man 
possessed  of  complete  virtue,  God  has  chosen  him  as  His 
Bepresentative  to  govern  mankind,  and  for  this  purpose  has 
conferred  on  him  the  ^V  "^^  which,  now  no  longer  viewed  as  an 
abstraction,  but  as  applied  to  a  special  political  purpose,  assumes 
the  corresponding  special  meaning  of  ''the  divine  power  of 
dominion",  '' dominion '^  or  ''Empire'*.  Taking  "the  Kingdom 
Universal  of  God''  in  a  political  sense,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  the 
most  £a.ithfiil  expression  for  yQ  ^  ^^  by  which  the  latter  desig- 
nation could  be  rendered.  Alas  that,  historically  speaking,  the  one 
should  have  its  troubles  and  little  deficiencies  as  well  as  the  other. 
This  "great  dominion  of  the  World",  ^  "]^  ^  ^K^  '^y'^  ^so 

play  or  be  idle,  but  exert  yoarselves  to  build  here  a  great  destiny  /or  us". 

•  ff  ffi  M  W  *^  tt>  ^-  ^'^^gK®**  edition,  p.  216.  He  renders  the  passage : 
<<  Now,  o  young  king,  you  are  newly  entering  on  your  great  appointment,— you  should 
be  making  new  vour  virtue  ". 

^  fF  S^  S  ^  Jl>   P^'  Legge's  edition,  p.  223.      His   translation  reads : 

"Heaven  will  perpetuate  its  decree  in  our  favour  in  this  new  city; ^the  great 

posseisioa  of  the  former  kings  will  be  continued  and  renewed  '\ 

«  fif  ft,  9!;  Jd,  cl».  vilf  fol.  22,  6. 

«  #  is.  1$  ^,  oh.  "^  fol-  90,  a. 

10  See  the  «  |ft  ft  9  ^  ^  K,  ImpsEial  Press,  1659,  32  vols.  roy.  8vo., 
eh.  xxix ;  the  digest  of  this  work,  published  under  the  title  tt|  )!{£  3  ^  ||> 
Imperial  Press,  1717,  5  vols.  roy.  8vo.,  ch.  ix ;  and  IM  M  j9r  hR  ^  |ft .  Imperial 
PrtBS,  1713,  21  vols.  toy.  8vo.,  ch.  xlii  ^  ^  ^^  m  ^  m^ 
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the  words  of  Princo  Kung,l  while  M^^i^^:h^M 
''  offering,  much  that  is  desirable,  involves  also  great  difficalties '';  2 
and  ^  -^  ^  >^,  ^'Heaven's  power  of  dominion  is  not  easily 
preserved ".3  Theory  is  one  thing;  practice  another.  Even  ''the 
Son  of  Ileaven  "  is  apt  to  forget  that  he  is  but  Heaven's  responsible 
agent,  and  to  imagine  the  Earth  and  mankind  to  be  his  own 
personal  property.  Hence  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  people ; 
and  hence  dynastic  changes.  So  it  is  said  of  the  last  Emperor 
of  the  Hsia:4  ^g^p^^^;<I  ''having  filled  the 
measure  of  his   crimes.  Heaven   decreed  his   destruction '';  ^  and 

W^KZ:k^M>&^^^^>  "tl^«  great  dominion 
(^)  of  evil  men  having  once  become  extinct,  cannot  be  resusci- 
tated ;'',6  that  is  to  say,  not  in  the  same  dynasty.  Another  family 
ascends  the  TeiTcstrial  Throne,  albeit  not  without  a  political  struggle. 
On  such  occasions  the  ^  ^  passes  through  three  different  phases. 
During  the  first  phase,  it  has  the  meaning  of  "  Heaven's  call  to 
dominion''.  A  patriot  of  great  virtue  is  t^  ^  'n^  ^  ^  "charged 
with  the  bright  terrors  of  Heaven's  power  of  dominion  "7  and, 
5^  '^  ^  ^  "Heaven's  call  to  dominion  being  unerring"  is 
induced  |^  ^  "to  seek  the  Empire",  for  the  purpose  ^  ^ 
j^  ^  1^  "  of  restoring  peace  and  harmony  to  the  State  ",  literally 
"the  (one)  household  of  (ten-thousand)  Principalities".  During 
the  second  phase,  while  the  contest  for  dominion  remains  as  yet 
undecided,  ^  -^  represent's  "  Heaven's  sovereign-authority.     In  • 

1  m  5f  ^  3!t  li?,  ch.  ii,  fol.  22,  b. 
^  "tt  l&f  ^  ^'  ^'  ^86®'^  edition,  p.  483. 

8  [Ind.,  Dr.  liCgge's  edition,  p.  4J6  ;  **  Heaven's  favour  is  not  easily  preserved  ". 
4  See  Ibid.  M^  ^>  ^^'  ^SS^'^  edition,  p.  291. 

6  Ibid.  ^  ^)  ^^'  Lcgge's  edition,  p.  173.  He  translates :  **  For  the  many 
crimes  of  the  Sovereign  of  Hea,  Heaven  has  given  the  charge  to  destroy  him  ". 

^^  &^^  ^Mf  Imperial  Press,  1728,  7  vols.  roy.  8vo.,  ch.  ii,  fol.  1,  a. 

^  '(F  3E»  Ife  IS>  I^^*  I^egg®'*  e<iitioii»  PP-  187  seqq ;  in  what  Dr.  Leggo  not 
inappropriately  terms  T'ang's  coronation-speech  on  ihe  inauguration   of  the  new  * 

dynasty. 

8  p|>  JJH^  ch.  xviii,  3.     Dr.  Legge*s  edition  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  i,  p.  265. 

^  ^  @)  ^^  iS^  ^^'  ^^^  ^'  ^'  I^^SS^'b  edition  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  i. 
Hongkong,  1861,  8vo.,  p.  264.  The  editor  renders  the  passage:  "Therefore  he  who 
is  greatly  virtuous,  will  be  sure  to  receive  the  appointment  of  Heaven  ".  So  we  read 
also  in  the  Shu-King  (Dr.  Legge's  edition,  p.  199) :    3c  S  M  ®  ^  H  :fc  iSfc 
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the  ''Doctrine  of  the  Mean'^S  it  is  related,  that  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
^  "^j  "the  Emperor  Wu  was  invested  with  Heaven's  sovereign^ 
authority  at  an  advanced  age  ";  but,  being  a  man  of  complete  virtue, 
and  jj^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  "^j  ''  he,  who  is  possessed  with  all  virtue 
being  sure  to  obtain  the  Empire",^  §  jft  '^  ffil  '^  5^  T^> 
''  he  but  once  buckled  on  his  armour,  and  obtained  possession  of 
the  WorW.lO  At  this  phase  of,  actual  success  it  is,  that  ^^'^ 
assumes  the  meaning  of  ''the  Empire  Universal  and  Divine'^.  Of 
W^n  it  is  said  in  the  Book  of  Odes :"  ji^^"^''  God  Himself 
conferred  on  him  the  Empire  C-^)  ';  and  in  the  Shu-Bjng:i2 
fil^±1^^il^T^i;  "therefore  did  God  confer 
the  Empire  {'^)^^  on  King  W6n'';  while  in  another  place  we  read 

of  W6n  and  Wu:   II  iS  ^  ^  Jt  ^  M  3^  ffl  IW  it  iS 

^  J^  ^  ^ ;  "so  they  received  the  Empire  from  God :  High 

Heaven  approving  of  their  ways,  bestowed  on  them  the  World '^, 
And  the  Emperor  Wu  himself,  after  eulogizing  his  ancestors, 
relates  14  how  his  father  at  last  f^^  ^"^"i^  ^  ^^ 
>ft  >J>  ^  '^  ^  ^,  "succeeded  to  Heaven's  Empire;  ...the 
larger  Principalities  fearing  his  power,  the  smaller  ones  cherishing 
his  virtues^'.  Yet,  though  dynasties  change  and  supplant  one 
another,  the  ^  -^j  or  Heaven's  own  power  of  dominion,  bestowed 
on,  or  transmitted  through,  them  remains,  all-enduring  of  its  nature, 
ever  the  same.     Referring  to  the  reign  of  the  Hsia  dynasty,  the 

Duke  of  Chow  observes  .^^  "^  1^  ^^Wi^9  ''^^^^  ^^  empire 

Hi  iSc  W  'fif  ."Heaven  saw  its  virtue,  and  ^estowed  on  him  its  fuU  power  of 
dommion,  to  the  end  that  he  might  reduce  the  whole  Earth  to  a  state  of  concord  ". 
Dr.  Legge  renders  the  passage  : — *' Heaven  took  notice  of  his  virtue,  and  caused  its 
great  appointment  to  light  on  him,  that  he  should  soothe  and  tranquillize  the  myriad 
regions  '\ 

lorfi  Jif ,  ch.  xviii,  3.    Dr.  Legge's  edition  o#the  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  i,  p.  265. 

"KP  ffi>  )k  i^f  <5^-  ^'  ^o^-  2,  «. 

12:^  1^,  'X  ^  i.  ^>  ^^-  Legp^e^s  edition,  p.  613.  His  version  is:  << There- 
fore did  God  cause  his  favouring  decfMe  to  light  upon  King  Wan  ". 

13:^:  @,  J^  I  j21  IS>  ^^'  1^88®'^  edition,  p.  567.  He  translates :  ^t?^ 
did  ihey  receive  the  true  favouring  decree  from  God;  and  thus  did Jjpiat  Helnnen 
approve  of  their  ways,  and  gave  them  the  four  quarters  of  the  Empire^    The  teAi 

H^  "the  four  quarters"  is  always  understood  of  "the  World  ". 

"ff  Wi9^  )Si  ^r.  Legge's  edition,  p.  311. 

1*  Jf  Cj  B  is*  ^*  Legge's  edition,  pp.  427  seqq. 
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{^)  ^^^  fallen  to  the  groand  '\ — and  the  same  words  are  repeated 
in  reference  to  the  fallen  Tin  dynasty — ;  but  he  does  not  venture 

to  say  that  ^  S  ^  ^  ^  ti^  W  M  ^>  "^^^  dominion  {^) 
conferred  by  Heaven  on  the  Hsia^  was  to  last  only  so  many  years ''; 
the  simple  fact  being  that^  from  bad  government^  that  dominion 
i^)  <^^3  ^^  ft  premature  end.  Nor  does  he  dare  to  say^  that 
^M  ^  ^  ^  ^  W  fli  #,  "tl^e  Tin  having  from  Heaven 
received  the  dominion  ('^)9  it  was  to  endure  only  so  many  years; 
the  fact  being  that,  from  misgovemment,  that  dominion  {^)  also 
fell  prematurely  to  the  ground."   And  thus  it  happened,  he  concludes, 

that  '^  3E  1^  ^  Wi  '^9  '^  ^^^  ^^^  Emperor  has  succeeded  to 
this   dominion '^  v^)  ;  which,  he  considers,   is  the   same  divine 

authority  ('^),^  that  was  formerly  possessed  by  the  Hsia  and  the 
Tin.2 

67.  It  is  in  virtue  of  this  divine  authority,  delegated,  accord- 
ing to  {he  Chinese  theory,  by  God  Himself  to  "  the  One  Solitary 
Man  of  the  Earth,''  possessed  of  the  fullness  of  virtue,  that  an 
almost  divine  character  is  ascribed  by  the  Government  and  people 
of  China  to  their  ^  "^  or  "  Exalted  Monarch  and  Highpriest,'' 
whose  power,  hb  ^  -f^  "Heaven's  (only)  Son!'  and  Representative, 
is  but  one  step  removed  from,  and  inferior  to,  that  of  the  Deity, 
h  »S*  "  the  Supreme  Monarch  "  himself.     Thus  we  read  in  one  of 

1  As  in  the  passage  here  referred  to,  ^  frequently  occurs  for  5c  ^• 
a  In  conformity  with  this,  Chu-F*u-T8*ti  explains  a  certain  passage  in  the  Book 
of  Odes  (^  M,  *^  i|^,  in  the  Collection  of  the  Nine  Qassics,  Peking,  18H  38 
vols.  roy.  8vo.,  ch.  vi,  fol.  4,  a) :  —  j(t  W  X  S  W  R  ffi  W  Jl  S&  W  JfR 

paragraph  speaks  of  the  Emperor  W§n  as  possessed  of  the  highest  virtues,  and  of  God 
as  possessing  the  absolute  power  of  dominion  ;  the  second  paragraph  relates  how  that 
divine  power  of  dominion  descended  on  the  Emperor  Wdn...;  the  third  paragraph 
states  how  the  Empire  became  tlm  investiture  of  the  Chow".  The  doctrine  of  the 
3F  ^,  no  doubt,  dates  from  a  period  long  posterior  to  Y^.  In  one  of  the  Commen- 
taries  of  the  Shu-King,  however,  we  read  (Ed.  of  the  Thirteen  Chissics,  ch.  i,  foL  27,  a): 
mtR^m&m^^^^^^B^^^^^^  "Chfing-S'uan 
dt^ike  Lu-i  as  stating  :  As  Yio  knew  that  the  Empire  (^)  was  to  go  to  Shun,  so 
^tcn  knew  ^t  the  Empire  (^)  was  to  go  to  Yu".    Evidently,  here  also  Jl  ^ 

18  to  be  understood  by  ^. 

.  8  ^  ft  j^  m^  20  vols.  8vo.,  ch.  iii,  foL  1,  a.    Our  copy  bears  no  date.    It  is 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  later  Sung  press. 

« ^  9(  i£  H  4!  JA  Sl>  Imperial  Press,  1736,  8  vols.  8vo.,  ch.  i,  p.  7,  a. 
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the  oldest  dictionaries  of  the  Chinese  language :  3  ^  J^  ±  ^ 
S  -t  ^  A  ^  i  ^  H  1S^»  "  **^®  Sovereign-Lord  of  Hea- 
ven is  called  Shang-ti;  the  Sovereign-Lord  of  mankind  is  called  ^i;" 
and  in  a  work,  published  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Chien-Luug :  4 
A  #  Hi  '/^  *il  ip;  5^  ^  ii  eg  W  1^  ^  ifc."  the  Lord 
of  mankind,  having  received  Heaven's  power  of  dominion  extend- 
ing from  on  high  in  all  directions  around,  from  on  high  directs  and 
controls  all  the  officials  of  the  World  f^  in  accordance  with  which 
ike  Shu-king  states:5  ^^Hl^H^WW^^i 
W  fil  f^  "^9  "  the  Son  of  Heaven  rules  the  World ;  its  number- 
less officials  await  in  reverence  his  commands :  the  Emperor  speaks 
and  his  will  is  done/'  ^  ^  ^  ^  ;^  @>  "*^^©  Emperor's  will 
reaches  to  the  boundaries  of  the  World ;«"  *^  '^  >P  ^i  ""tlie 
Emperor's  wiU  is  timeless; 7 ''  ^  ^  ^  M*  "^^^  Emperor's  will 

suffers  no  opposition.  8''>^M^^'^^'ttK^>5M> 
''the  Great  Exalted  Monarch's  benevolence  is  like  the  benevolence 

of  Heaven »;  -^  "?  K  ^  i!^  #•  "tt©  Son  of  Heaven  is  the 
parent  of  mankind  jlO*'  whence  ^  ^  ^ 'f'j  as  Prince  Kung  tells 
us,il  "  the  relation  of  the  Emperor  to  his  subjects  is  that  of  a  father 
to  his  children:"  which  means,  that  his  power  over  mankind  is 
absolute.     In  short,  according  to  the  Pfl  j^'}^  ^  19  ^  ^  ^ 

^  IF  P^  SI  ^  ±i  ^-  Legge*8  edition,  p.  248. 
^  ^  V^  ^  ^9  ch.  yiii,  foL  31,  6. 

^  ®  ff  >  i^  3t>  ^-  ^  ^^^-  *'  ^ 
8  ^  jg^  1^  ^,  ch.  Yiii,  fol.  31,  6. 

0  Lin's  Letter  to  Qneen  Vifttoria,  in  Prof.  Summer's  ''Handbook  of  the  Chinese 
Laagoage",  Oxford,  1863,  Svo.,  pp.  23>-24. 

^^  J\  ^  1i  9  A  Jt^  imperial  Press,  Chien-Lung,  57,  1792,  24  vols.,  roy. 
Svo.,  ch.  xcviii,  foL  4,  6. 

^^MWL^^^>  Peking,  1869,  6  vols.  8vo.,  oh.  iv,  foL  39,  a. 

12  Dr.  Legge's  Edition  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  i.  Hongkong,  1861,  8vo.,  p. 
293,  The  Editor  translates:  "All-embracing  and  vast,  he  is  like  Heaven.  Deep 
and  active  as  a  fountain,  he  is  like  the  abyss.  He  is  seen,  and  the  people  all  reverence 
him  ;  he  speaks  and  the  people  all  believe  him ;  he  acts  and  the  people  all  are  pleaild 
with  >»iTn.  Therefoie  his  fame  overspreads  the  Middle  Kingdom,  and  extends  to  all 
barbarous  tribes.  Wherever  ships  and  carriages  reach  j  wherever  the  strength  of 
man  penetrates;  wherever  the  heavens  overshadow  and  the  earth  Sustains; 
wherever  the  sun  and  moon  shine ;  wherever  frosts  and  dews  fall  :--*ll  who  have 
blood  and  breath  unfeignedly  honour  and  love  him.    Hence  it  is  said,— 'He  ia  the 
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BE  5^>  ^'  Boundless  and  exalted  like  Heaven,  unfathomable  and 
profound  like  the  abyss :  he  [the  ideal  Emperor]  manifests  himself, 
and  mankind  prostrate  themselves ;  he  speaks,  and  mankind  con- 
fide; he  acts,  and  mankind  rejoice.  So  his  name  is  extolled 
throughout  the  Central  Lands,  and  resounds  throughout  the  barbarian 
World.  Wherever  ships  and  vehicles  find  their  way  to ;  wherever 
the  Heavens  expand  and  the  Earth  sustains;  wherever  Sun  and 
Moon  shed  their  light;  wherever  frosts  and  dews  descend: — all 
that  has  Jife  and  breath  looks  up  to,  and  venerates,  him.  Hence  it 
is  said :  '  He  is  Heaven's  Equal  '• "  J^  ^  ^  ^  "f^  ^  i» 
I,  the  Emperor,  individually,"  the  Emperor  Tung-Ch^ng  states,  l 
am  the  lord  of  the  World."  These  quotations  will  suiBSce  to  show, 
that  the  Chinese  doctrine  of  the  ^  -^  is,  and  from  a  very  high 
antiquity  has  been,  what  we  have  indicated  above  (24-26) .  According 
to  that  doctrine,  held,  maintained  and,  theoretically  at  least,  enforced 
by  the  actual  Government  of  China,  there  exists,  extending  over 
the  whole  Earth,  but  one  universal  Empire,  of  which  the  Sovereign 
of  China,  invested  with  Heaven's  absolute  power  of  dominion,  is^ 
under  Heaven,  the  sole  Monarch.  This  power  of  dominion,  imme- 
diately emanating  from,  and  conferred  by,  God,  is  unchangeable ; 
and  though  occasionally  forfeited  by  individual  rulers,  has  from  the 
earliest  historical  times  •  uninterruptedly  descended,   through  the 

equal  of  Heaven'  ".—The  whole  paragraph  in  "the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean",  from 
which  this  passage  has  been  copied,  is  usually, — and  so  also  by  Dr.  Legge, — ^but  erro- 
neously taken  to  be  an  eulogium  of  Confucius.  It  applies,  and  can  apply,  only  to  the 
#  P^  ^  '^,  ch.  xxix,  1 ;  and  ch.  xzx,  1,  interrupting  the  logical  sequence  of  the  text,, 
is  panifestly  a  parenthetical  remark,  the  object  of  which  is  to  explain,  that  the 
following  delineation  of  a  perfect  ruler  (comp.  ck  xxix,  2 — 6)  is  professedly  based  on 
the  doctrines  of  Y4o  and  Shun,  and  the  statutes  of  W6n  and  Wu. 

1  In  his  famous  Edicts  to  the  Eight  Banner-Corps,    Jl  Ht  /V  ]^>  Imperial 
Frets,  Yung-Ch6ng  6,  1728,  24  vols.  roy.  8vo,  foL  xi,  a. 

2  In  addition  to  the  nimbus,  emanating  from  the  ^  <^,  several  dynasties  have 
f     considered  it  expedient  to  surround  the  head  of  their  new  Imperial  family  with  the 

glory  of  a  supernatural  birth.  So  the  reigning  dynasty  of  the  Ching.  The  legend, 
strongly  savouring  of  the  Gospel-narrative,  Luke  i,  26 — 56,  may  be  read  at  length  in  the 
^  ilT  iS  H  >Q^  ^J  ^^  History  of  the  foundation  of  the  Ching  Empire,  Imperial 
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various   dynasties,  2    to   the   present   occupant   of  the   Terrestrial 

Throne. 

58.     Extent   and    poZth'caZ   character    of    the    Eeaven-bestowed 

Dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  The  dominion,  which  Heaven 
has  bestowed  on  the  Exalted  Monarch  of  the  Ching  Empire^  he 
informs  the  Lady  of  the  State  Eng,  comprehends  Pfl  ^|^  "  the  Cen- 
tral and  the  Outer  (Lands  of  the  Earth)" — ^a  familiar  expression  for 
^  T\  "the  World/'  which  is  avoided  as  objectionable  to  the 
Foreign  Ministers,  temporarily  sojourning  in  the  Worid's  Capital.  In 
reality,  the  expression  now  substituted,  and  qualified,  by  — '  ^, 
"one  household,'^  is  the  more  objectionable  of  the  two.  Their 
meaning,  however,  is  the  same.  Thus,  in  a  Chinese  newspaper, 
published  in  Shanghai,  3  there  is  a  rubric  headed  pfj  ^^  j^ff  ^, 
"Home  and  Foreign  News''  or  in  the  Chinese  sense  "News  of  the 
World",  under  which  news  ftom  all  quarters  of  the  globe  are 
communicated.     In  the  history  of  one  of  K'ang-Hsi's  campaigns  4 

we  read  :  M  ±  J^  ^  ^^  ^  ^  ff  ^h  ^  K  ±.  "*^« 
Emperor  rules  over  the  ten-thousand  principalities  (or  tributary 
states)  i.e.  the  Earth :  he  is  the  lord  of  mankind  Central-and  Outer- 
bom,  rtl  ^h  ^,  i.e.  the  whole  human  race"j  and  in  another  passage 

"our  Emperor,  like  Heaven,  cherishes  all  that  has  life.;  encompasses 
and  watches  over  the  Central  and  Outer,  having  neither  partition  nor 
boundary,  and  forming  but  one  single  body  ".  In  a  rare  and  curious 
work  on  Astrology,  ^  it  is  said  that,  when  the  Moon  is  in  a  certain 
position  at  a  certain  time,  there  will  be  throughout  ^  "JC  X^  ^j^ 

Pr^,  Chien-Lung  p^  ^,  1786,  32  vols.  fol.  ;  Introduction.     The  scene  is  laid  at 

the  foot  of^l^  UllSl  —  B^^S  *'*^®  mountain  Chang-pie,  two  hundred  li 
and  upwards  high".  It  is  probably  to  this  mountain  that  Mr.  Wade  alludes,  in 
stating  that  ''there  are  mountains  more  than  two  hundred  li  [nearly  seventy  English 
miles]  in  heighth".  We  quote  from  one  of  the  first  of  his  ''Forty  Exercises  ",  and 
from  memory. 

^  -L  J^  iBf  ^>  published  thrice  a  week  at  the  office  of  "the  North-China 
Herald  in  Shanghai ". 

*ffll8!^fiE¥>£W^*'J&.  Imperial  Press,  1708,  12  vols.  roy.  8vo., 
eh.  i,  fol.  1,  a  ;  ch.  i,  fol.  16,  a ;  comp.  chjj.lv,  fol.  20,  h. 

^  R  S^  5C  l5^  MSS.,  10  vols.  roJPSvo.,  book  x  ;  ch.  xlix,  fol.  6,  h.  The 
copying  of  this  work,  which  is  much  consulted  by  the  Imperial  family  and  the  leading 
statesmen  of  China,  is  strictly  prohibited.  Hence  the  MSS.  are  rare,  and  difficult  to 
be  obtained. 
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"the  Earth's  Central  and  Outer  Lands"  mach  storm  and  rain.  In 
the  well-known  Geography  of  the  Maritime  States  by  We  Tiian,!  we 
find  it  affirmed  that  p^  ^|i  —  ^  ^<  the  Central  and  Outer  States 
constitute  but  one  household".  In  his  Edicts  to  the  Eight  Banners^  2 
the  Emperor  Yung-Chfing  defines  4^  ^f^  — '  ^  "  *te  one  house- 
hold of  the  Central  and  Outer  Lands "  as  ^^  ^  "  the  World ". 

His  words  are :  J^  B5§  #  ^  ^F  ^fl  ^^  —  ^  "  I,  the  Emperor, 
succeeded  to  the  Government  of  the  World,  the  Central  and  Outer. 
Lands,  one  household."  ^  '^  |Q  {Q  1^  ^  —  Sj?,  ''the  Em- 
pire Universal  of  our  Heavenly  dynasty  forms  but  one  household," 
Lin  states  in  his  Letter  to  the  Queen  of  England  3;  ^  -K  y^ 
^  '^j  '^  Heaven's  Son  possesses  Heaven's  dominions,"  t.  e.  the 
Earth,  Prince  Kung  tells  nsj^  and  in  the  Atlas,  recently 
(1868)  published  by  provincial  authority,  of  'Hhe  Whole  of  the 
Central  and  Outer  Possessions  of  the  Exalted  Dynasty",  we 
find  the  Pfl  ^j^  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  Letter  of  Credence 
actually  represented  in  the  shape  of  the  two  hemispheres  of  our 
Globe.  Dr.  Morrison 6  renders  ^  "K  ;  ''all  that  is  under  the 
heavens ;  the  world  in  a  limited  sense,"  and  ^  "|^  — •  |^ : 
''the  whole  world  is  one  family,"  which  should  manifestly  read, 
either  "  the  whole  human  race  is  one  family,"  or  else  "  the  whole 
world  is  one  household.^'  Dr.  Williams  ^  gives  for  ^  "JC,  ''  the  em- 
pire; the  world."  It  is  true,  that  ^  "JC  frequently  occurs,  in 
Chinese  literature,  in  the  sense  of  "  the  Empire,"  but  invariably  so 
in  the  unrestricted  sense  of  "  the  Empire  of  the  World,"  and  not 
because  "  the  Empire  "  is  the  meaning  proper  to  the  term, — ^which 
it  is  not; — ^but  because  "  the  World,"  being  the  meaning  proper  to 
it,  constitutes,  according  to  Chinese  notions,  the  Empire.  To  attri- 
bute, as  Dr.  Williams  does  or  seems  to  do,  those  notions  to  mere 
vanity  and  ignorance,  betrays  only  ignorance,  on  his  own  part,  of 
the  political  views  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Chinese 
Government.      It  is  in  virtue  of  the   State-doctrine  of   Divine 

^  j@  B  H  i£^  third  edition  in  lOQl^ks,  24  vols.  roy.  8vo.,  Prefaee,  foL  6,  a. 
*  Jl  I&  A  ]K»  Imperial  ^re®**  1728,  24  foIb.  roy.  8vo.,  foL  xlii,  a. 
8  In  Proi  Summen*  ** Handbook  of  the  Chinese  Language",  Oxford,  1863,  8Ta, 
pp.  23-24. 
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Saptemacy,  inherent  in  the  Crown  of  China,  that  he,  who  now 
wears  that  crown,  claims  the  whole  World  as  his  dominion,  and 
claims  it  in  the  character  of  a  household,  over  which  his  power  is 
absohite,  and  nndivided. 

59.     This  leaves  ns  only  to  explain  the  grammatical  constmc- 

tion  of  the  phrase  i  ^  ^  ^  ^  '^  ^  ^\^  —  ^,  *o  which 
the  preceding  observations  refer,  and  to  compare  with  onr  trans- 
lation of  it  Mr.  Brown's  quasi-official  version.  To  those  who  find 
it  difficult  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  another  language,  the  genius 
of  which  differs  essentially  from  that  of  their  .own,  it  may  at 
first  sight  appear  perplexing  that,  as  they  take  it,  1^  ^\^  —  ^, 
in  the  oblique  case,  should  be  directly  governed  by  '^^  a  noun  in 
the  genitive  state  with  ^,  and  they  may  be  the  more  inclined  to 
regard  this  as  a  grammatical  impossibility,  because,  in  the  earlier 
letters  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  form  was  j^  ^  j^ 
5^  ^^  wS  ®  55  P>  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
syntax  of  our  own  language.  Even  were  we  to  adopt  this  view, 
there  is  no  reason  why  ^  -^  should  not  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
'^  Heaven's  power  to  rule "  or  "  Heaven's  dominion  over,"  which 
attaches  to  the  term  as  much  as  ^^  Heaven's  authority"  does. 
But  the  true  grammatical  structure  of  our  sentence  is  manifestly  a 
different  one.  The  verb  governing  the  object  is  ^ ;  the  object 
^  '^f  '^9  being  in  this  case  a  long-accomplished  political  fact, 
has  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  "Dominion,"  "Empire",  and 
Fjl  ^1^  — '  1^  in  apposition  to  ^  '^;  which  gives  both  to  the 
simple  construction  and  to  the  sense  an  extreme  force :  "  I,  the 
Emperor,  having  with  reverence  received  "  Heaven's  Empire :  the 
(Central  and  Outer)  World,  one  household."  It  is  in  the  same 
spirit,  that  Yung-ChSng, '  as  we  have  seen,  declares :  "  I  the  Empe- 
ror, individually,  am  the  Lord  of  the  World ;"  and  that  Dr.  Wil- 
liams states  the  whole  Empire  to  be  "  the  Emperor^s  prop&rty**  Our 
view,  moreover,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  Manchu  text,  which  reads : 

^  il  !S  £  3lt  £P>  I'e^iog.  i860,  5  vok.  8vo.,  oh.  i,  foL  zzzi,  a. 
5  A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  by  the  Rev.  R.  MorriBon,  D.D.,  tub  voce  J^, 
•  A  Tonic  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language  in  the  Canton  dialect,  by  S.  Wella 
Williams,  giib  voce  Tin,  p.  620. 

H 
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literally :  "  I  the  Empsbob^  reverentially  Heaven's  Dominion  or  Em- 
pire (sign  of  accus.)  having  received^  Inner  and    Onter   (Lands) 

comprehending  (sign  of  acous.),  one  household  constituting.**  TMV-I 
commonly^  in  referenoe  to  the  Emperor^  used  for  '^^  is  here  em- 
ployed in  the  same  sense  as  '^ ;  while  the  particle  'W  "  a  kind 

of  reflex  possessive  termination^  forming  nouns^  of  which  the  pri- 
mary word  expreses  an  attribute/  ^  added  to  the  "  Inner  and  Outer 
Lands/'  designates  them  as  appertaining  to^  or  comprehended  in, 
'^  Heaven's  Empire  or  Dominion.**  It  can,  therefore,  admit  of  no 
doubt  but  that,  although  somewhat  soiftening  the  extreme  terseness 
of  the  original,  ours  is  a  faithful  and  literal  version  of  the  Chinese  text, 
Mr.  Brown,  on  the  contrary,  translates :  '^  In  virtue  of  the  Commis- 
sion, (which)  we  have  with  reverence  received  from  Heaven,  and  as 
China  and  Foreign  nations  are  members  of  one  family.**.  But,  in 
order  to  produce  this  sense,  there  have  been  arbUranrily  added  to 
the  text,  composed  of  nine  characters,  the  following  ten  words : 
"In  virtue  q/*... [which]... anci  as  [i. e.  because,  or  considering  that] 
...natuma  anre  members  of.**  Further,  the  meaning  '^Commission'' 
has  been  assigned  to  ^,  which  it  does  not  bear,  and  in  connection 
with  5^  or  5^  "J^  is  simply  preposterous.  The  Chinese  notion  of 
"  the  Central  and  Outer  (World),**  constituting  the  Ching  Empire 
Universal,  is  perverted  into  the  Western  idea  of  (''China'*  for 
which  Mr.  Brown  should,  consistently,  have  written)  "Chinese" 
and  Foreign  Nations,  politically  independent  of  each  other.  The 
grrand  Chinese  conception  of  the  World  forming  but  "  one  house- 
hold," absolutely  subject  to  the  Ching  Emperor,  is  metamorphosed 

1  A.  Wylie,  Tranalatioii  of  the  Taking  Wan  E'e  Mnng,  a  Chineee  Grammar  of  the 
llanoha-Tartar  Language,  with  introdactery  Notea  on  Maachn  Literatera.    flhanghai» 

1858,  8vo.,  p.  be. 

s  See  above,  48,  p.  90,  the  paaaagea  dted  from  Frinoe  Kiing*a  Eaaaya. 

s  g[  1^  ^  II,  Dr.  L^gge's  edition;  p.  17. 
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iato  the  sickly^philantliropical  reflection^tliat  barbarians  and  celestials 
are  ''members  of  one  family j"  for  which  purpose,  moreover,  we 
find  the  idea  of  the  humcm  race  substituted  for  that  of  the  W<yrld. 
"  I  THE  Emperor,"  the  one  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  is  dissolved  ii^to 
the  feeble  "  We,"  and  fron^  its  proud  and  commanding  eminence, 
at  the  head  of  the  Jjetter  of  Credence,  removed  to  a  humble  and 
obscure  positioii  ix^  tl^e  suffering  quasi-official  syntax.  Finally,  the 
logic,  imputed  by  Mr.  Brown  to  the  Great  Exalted  Monarch  and 
Highpriest  of  the  Universe,  the  sublime  "  Commission,"  with  which 
he  has  been  charged  by  Heaven,  consists  in  "  hei/ng  cardiaUy  desirous 
(to  place  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis)^'  etc.;  a  secondary  inducement) 
to  act  up  to  that  Divine  Conunission,  arising  from  His  Majesty's 
benign  consideration  that,  savages  though  we  Foreigners  be,  we 
belong  afler  all  to  the  same  human  stock.  Can  such  a  rendering 
be  possibly  ascribed  to  ignorance?  Its  object  and  design,  top 
clumsily  attained,  are  transparent. 

60.  Unification  of  the  Principalities, — ^Whilst  the  great  chargOj^ 
with  which  Heaven  is  said  to  have  entrusted  his  Son,  is  "  to  keep 
in  subjection,  and  rule,  the  Wprld,"  2  tj^e  ^lethod  adopted  to  this  end 
is :  ^  Ifn  ^  ^,  ''  uniting  i^  ht^^rmonious  obedience  the  ten  thour 
sand  Principalities,"  3  whicl^  constitute  the  one  Empire  Universal. 
Ever  since  the  d^^ys  of  Ydo,  this  has  been  the  great  political  pro- 
blem of  the  occupants  of  the  Terrestrial  Throne ;  and  we  see  from 
the  Hon.  Mr.  £urlingame*s  Letters  of  Credence,  that  it  continues  f^s 
much  as  ever  to  engage  the  solicitude  of  the  present  *'  Representa- 
tive of  God  on  Earth."  5J5D  f^  is  but  an  intensified  term  for  5(<D, 
which  Dr.  Legge  correctly  renders:  *'to  harmonise, = to  unite, zz to 
be  obedient,"  4  the  effect  of  which  i8>  >^  f^  ^J^  "^  f|^  K 
^  J^  ^,  '^  to  make  the  people,  watched  oyer  like  infants,  quiet 
and  orderly."  5  In  a  political  sense,  however,  it  is  perhaps  mffst 
faithfully  expressed  by  ''the  unification,"  in  accordance  with  the 
language  employed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.   Burlingame,  who,  on  more 

*  Dr.  Legge  in  Tndex  iii  of  hia  edition  of  the  Chinese  Classics,  vol.  iii,  p.  660. — 
5^  ^  ^  H  is  said  of  two  tributary  States,  proposing  to  combine  for  the  purpose 

of  obtaining  the  Empire  (^  ^  iSH  IS  ^  l@'  l"ip^i^&^  Press,  K'ang-Hsi  49,  (1710) 
4.'>0  books,  8vo.,  ch.  cxlii,  fol.  19,  6). 

•''  fi  ®,  J^  nS>  ^^-  ^^gg«*«  edition,  p.  .189. 

h2 
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than  one  occasion  and  in  allusion  to  the  objects  of  his  mission^  has 
spoken^  generally,  of  ^'the  unification  of  the  whole  human  race/* 
The  Letters  of  Credence  refer,  especially,  to  the  durable  and  effec- 
tual "unification'',  or  the  more  firmly  cementing  the  existing 
political  union — ^like  the  union  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  with  England 
— of  those  ^  ^,  to  whose  feudal  Princes  the  Mission  is  sent, 
with  the  ruling  House-hold  State,  ^  ^,  of  the  one  Monarch  of 
the  World.  This  is  the  main  object  of  the  Mission ;  to  impress  the 
Western  Potentates  with  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  expediency  of 
conducting  themselves  like  good,  quiet,  submissive  children,  the 
charge  entrusted  to  the  eloquence  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame; 
and  the  prospect  of  a  less  restricted  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  Parent-State,  the  tempting  reward,  as  the  sequel  shows,  held 
out  to  the  obedient.  The  union  of  the  ^  ^  is  to  be  ^  ^ 
'^ durable  and  effectual''.  Such  is,  certainly,  the  sense  in  which 
the  phrase  ^j^^^^^SfP^is  meant  to  be  taken ; 
but  there  hides  a  double  meaning  in  it,  which  can  escape  no  native, 
and  will  cause  his  lip  to  curl  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction :  for^  a 
secondary  meaning  of  /Ji  is  "distant"  as  that  of  ^  is  "poor", 
"uncivilised";  and  the  sentence  invites  also  the  reading:  "gra- 
ciously taking  into  consideration  the  unifi.cation  of  My  distant  and 
barbarous  ^  ^  '\  The  choice  of  the  characters  and  the  structure 
of  the  phrase  are  manifestly  not  accidental.  As  to  the  meaning  of 
^  j^,  it  is  subject  to  no  doubt :  j^  signifying  "  to  ponder  over  ", 
"to  reflect",  "to  consider",'  "to  take  into  consideration";  ^ 
as  an  adverb  "graciously",  "benignly",  in  the  sense  in  which 
favours  are  bestowed  by  Heaven  and  "the  Son  of  Heaven".  Applied 
to  the  latter,  ^  absolutely  bears  no  other  construction,  i  That 
th4  participle  present  is  the  mood,  in  which  the  sentence  is  to  be 
taken,  the  Manchu  text  shows. 

1  Dr.  Legge  also  (in  Index  iii  of  his  edition  of  the  Shu-King,  p.  700)  remarks  : 
"We  can  in  the  Shoo  always  oonstnie  ^  as  an  adverb — ^fondly,  graciously".  Dr. 
Williams  (Tonic  Dictionary,  sub  voce  Kitn)  renders  it :  "  graciously '\  Dr.  Morrison 
(A  Dictionary  of  the  (Chinese  Language,  wb  voce)  translates  the  phrase  ^  5C  $  '^  • 
"imperial  heaven's  land  commission — to  rule  an  empire";  ^  ^  :  "the  regard  or 
love  of  heaven  ". 

3  A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  Shanghai,  1865,  8vo.,  wb  voce  ^. 

3  In  Index  iii  of  his  edition  of  the  Shu-King,  Hongkong,  1865,  8vo.,  p.  659. 
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61.  The  compound  ^  ^,  one  of  the  most  important  terms 
introduced  into  the  Credentials^  is  a  very  uncommon  expression^ 
altogether  foreign  to  modem  Chinese  literature.  It  has  been  revived 
from  the  Shu-King,  in  which  it  occurs  four  times,  and  has  therefore 
to  be  interpreted  in  the  sense,  which  it  bears  in  that  work. 
Before,  however,  we  adduce  the  passages  in  question,  it  will  be 
desirable  to  inquire  into  the  meaning  of  each  of  the  characters 
separately.  Dr.  Morrison  writes  :  '*  ^  ^  From  two  hands  joined. 
Of  the  same  mind  and  disposition ;  to  unite  cordially ;  to  blend  their 
influence, — said  of  persons  or  things;  to  love  as  brothers;  an 
associate ;  a  companion ;  a  friend ;  friendly :  friendship  ".  Of  the 
etymology,  here  suggested,  we  need  only  say  that  ^  signifies 
"again",  "moreover";  and  that  >^,  "to  have",  "to  possess"  is 
explained  by  Dr.  Morrison:  Prom  the  left  hand  and  moon.  To 
seize  on  the  moon  in  an  eclipse.  [To  possess,  etc.]"  Dr.  Legge 
defines 3;  *^ A  fnend,  friends;  friendly;  to  be  friendly;  ^  ^ 
not  friendly = disobedient ".  How  "  unfriendly  "  and  "  disobedient " 
came  to  be  synonymous  terms,  the  learned  editor  of  the  Shu-King 
does  not  state.  Undoubtedly  the  fundamental  meaning  of  .^ 
is  "  united  ",  "  associated  ";  hence  as  a  noun  "  an  associate  ",  "  a 
companion"  "a  satellite 4".  -Whether  the  feeling  of  ^-iencfoAip,  in 
the  higher  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  be  known  at  all  to .  the 
Chinese,  is  a  question,  which  we  are  inclined  to  answer  in  the  nega- 
tive :  filial  piety  constitutes  with  them  so  all-absorbing  an  element 
of  the  affections,  and  so  engrossing  a  duty,  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
even  "  the  love  of  brothers  "  to  rise  above  the  sentiment  of  good 
fellow-ship,  or  well-affectedness.  Consequently,  too,  we  find  this 
sentiment  never  to  interfere  with  the  social  relations  of  the  Chinese. 
Between  the  elder  brother  ^  and  the  younger  brother  f^  there 
may  exist  >J0  ^  "  mutual  good  fellowship ":  but  it  is  subject  to 

*  Prince  Kung,  in  hU  Emays  (ch.  ii,  foL  18,  h)  states:  ^  ^  ^  ^  $p  ^  ^ 

aansting  ministers  (called  j^) ;  Shun  had  seven  asaiating  ministers  (called  ^)  | 
Yn  had  fiye  assisting  ministers  (called  ^) ;  T'ang  had  three  assisting  ministers  (called 
|j|) ;  W6n  had  eight  assisting  ministers  (called  ^) ;  and  Wu  had  ten  assisting  minis- 
ters (called  m^).  Manifestly  the  meaning  of  ^,  here  too,  is  not  that  of  '*  a  friend  ", 
but  of  "  a  satellite '\  i.e.  a  suboniinate  or  dependent  associate  in  the  Goyemment. 
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the  respect  and  obedience  due  from  the  younger  to  the  elder 
brother  1 ;  bo  that,  generally,  between  persons  of  difierent  rank  and 
position,  their  good  understanding,  ]^,  involves  condescension  on 
one  part,  deference  or  obedience  on  the  other  2;  and  hence,  when- 
ever they  are  y^  "^  ^'disunited",  or  whenever  there  exists  ''dis- 
union ",  there  is  also  want  of  deference  or  obedience  on  the  part  of 
the  inferior.  In  a  politiiial  sense,  therefore,  ^,  applied  by  the 
Sovereign  to  the  condition  of  the  people,  a  feudal  Principality,  or  a 
Province,  assumes  the  meaning  of  "order",  well-affectedness ",  or 
''loyalty";  ^  ^  that  of  "disorder",  "disaffection",  "sedition''. 
Thus  in   the    Shu-King  we   find  three  methods   of   government 

recommended:  ^  B  IE  iS.  ^%  :^Wi  %  ^  ^  ^k^lL. 

"In  times  of  peace  and  tranquillity  a  normal  administration;  in 
times  of  riot  and  disorder  (or  sedition)  a  strong  rule;  in  times  of 
harmony  and  well-affectedness  (or  loyalty)  a  mild  one  3",  Thus, 
in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame*s  Letter  of  Oredonce  the  expression 
;^  ^  signifies  "  a  well-affected "  or  "  a  loyal  ^  '\ 

62.  I)r.  itorrison  interprets*:  "^  Pang,  a  state,  or  nation; 
-—commonly  applied  to  smaller  states.  ^  ^  Pang  Kea,  the  family 
that  presides  over  a  nation ;  and  the  nation,  which  the  prince  con- 
siders his  family.  ^  ^  Pang  Kw6,  a  state  or  nation,  a  smaller 
and  larger  nation;  nations,  generally''.  Meadows  has^:  "^  a 
country,  a  state,  ^  ^  a  kingdom ;  the  former  refers  to  a  larger 
and  the  latter  to  a  smaller  kingdom;  ^  ^  the  nation".  Nearly 
all  this  is  positively  erroneous.  ^,  in  Chinese  literature,  funda- 
mentally and  almost  invariably,  signifies  "a  feudal  state",  "a 
principality",  or  "a  province"  of  the  Empire  Universal  of  the 
Earth,  governed  by  "  the  One  Solitary  Man "  (54) ;  ^  ^,  in  the 

1  See  f.i.  ff  fK>  JH  tS>  ^'  Legft®'»  edition,  pp.  392—3. 

2  Thus  ^  Rf[,'  the  sucoessor  of  the  Duke  of  Chow,  is  mach  praised  by  his  Sove* 
reign  for  being  ^  jR^  ^  f^,  "filial,  and  well-affected  towards  both  his  elder 
and  his  younger  brothers  "  (Shu-King,  Dr.  Legge's  edition,  p.  535). 

8  ^  Ig,  ^  jjg,  Dr.  Legge*s  edition,  p.  333. 
4  A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  sub  voce  ^. 

6  As  quoted  by  Mr.  Alabaster  in  Notes  and  Queries,  yol.  iii,  p.  168. — ^We  have 
the  Dictionaries  of  Meadows,  De  Ouignes,  and  Dr.  Williams  not  before  us  to  refer  to. 
^  Dr.  Legge,  in  Index  iii  of  his  edition  of  the  Shu-King,  p.  724. 
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singalar  case^  the  familyoprincipality  or  territory  of  the  latter;  in 
the  plural^  as  also  ^  ^^  the  feudal  Empire  Universal  itself.  In 
accordance  with  this  view,  already  De  Gnignes  and  Dr.  Williams 
defined  ^,  both  of  them  correctly^  the  former  as:  ^Begnnm 
fendnm^  reg^nm  minns^  terra  alicni  in  feudum  commissa  «en  oon- 
cessa^";  the  latter  as:  ''A  feudal  state,  a  fief,  a  principality,  a 
dependent  state""  ^  •  Yet  Dr.  Legge  explains  ^  again :  ''  A  State, 
a  country.  Passim.  ^  ^  the  possessors  or  princes  of  States. 
F|1  ^y  the  middle  region,  probably  denotes  the  empire  proper,  the 
tihree  interior  domains  of  Yu.  ^  alone  is  sometimes  =  empire  or 
dyn&sty.  In  (a  certain  passage)  ^  must  denote  specially  the 
imperial  domain.  In  (another  passage)  we  cannot  account  for  the 
^character.  £  ^  is  better  understood  as  fioe  different  regions^ 
than  Jwe  SttUes,  ^  and  ^  the  Clan  or  Family  and  State,  are 
often  in  contrast"^.  In  all  passages  of  the  Shu-E[ing,  in  which 
Dr.  Legge  translates  ^:  ^'a  State**  and  '^a  country",  it  signifies 
**'  a  feudal  State""  or  *^  a  Principality^  of  the  Chinese  Monarchy ; 
£he  term,  in  the  latter  case,  haying  to  be  taken  in  the  plural  or 
^collective  form.     We  shall  examine  them  presently.     On  comparii\g 

the  passage  M  ±  ^  JE  Jg^  ^  iSt  Jt  RlJ  H  31  JlJc  « 

ifl  ^,  ^'  the  different  territeries  were  compared  for  the  purpose 
•of  carefully  adjusting  the  taxes  in  conformity  with  their  capabilities, 
and  thus,  having  regard  to  the  three  different  qualities  of  the  soil,  the 
taxes  were  assessed  to  the  mean  (quality  of  soil  of  each)  principality"  7  ^ 
^ith  the  passage  JjR  ffl  It  f^  ±  JjR  ft^  ^  ±  f^?,  "its  fields 
^— the  province  of  Yu^Ghow  is  here  spoken  of — ^were  above  the 
middle  class,  and  its  contributions  partly  of  the  best,  partly  of  the 
•middle  quality  8":  it  is  plain  that  the  meaning  of  ^  fj^  in  the 

^  IV  S>  A  IV  T>  ''^'  ^"^SS^*"  edition,  p.  141.  The  editor  translates  :  "the 
•different  parts  of  the  conntiy  were  subjected  to  an  exact  comparison,  so  that  contri- 
bation  of  revenue  could  be  carefully  adjusted  according  to  their  resources.  The  fields 
were  all  classified  with  reference  to  the  three  characters  of  the  soil ;  and  the  revenues 
for  the  Middle  region  were  established".  Dr.  Legge,  in  erroneously  rendering 
1^  ^  '*the  Middle  region"  =  *Hhe  Empire",  is  compelled  to  render  also  H 
or***  taxes",  here  *' contributions  in  kind  ",  erroneously  as  **  revenues  for". 

8  ^  |i^  ^  Jl  J2,  Dr.  Legge's  edition,  p.  117.  His  version  is :  <'Its  fleUb 
were  the  highest  of  the  middle  class  ;  its  contribution  was  the  average  of  the  highest 
cIms,  with  a  proportion  of  the  very  highest".    The  inconsistoncies,  iavoWed  in  this 
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former  sentence  has  been  mistaken  by  Dr.  Legge ;  as  it  has  been 
by  Mr.  Arendt,  who  commits  the  twofold  error  of  identifying 
i^  ^  with  41  19  ''the  Central  State''  i.e.  China,  and  confounding 
"  the  Central  State"  with  the  Chinese  Empire  Universal"  1 .)  The 
passage^  in  which  the  former  sinologue  considers  that  ^  must 
denote  specially  ''the  Imperial  Domain",  reads  thus :  "J"  y^  Jf^  "f 
mmn^^^mm^jSE^S.  ^",  on  t^e  forty-fourth 
day  of  the  sexagesimal  cycle  he  (the  Duke  of  Chow)  sacrificed  in  the 
family-temple,  the  feudal  chiefs,  barons,  earls  and  lords,  stately  and 
busily  carrying  about  the  vessels  and  baskets  2".  ^  stands  here, 
as  often,  generically  for  ^  ^  or  ^  ^Q,  whether  preceding  or 
following  the  designation  of  their  special  rank  3 ,  which,  as  regards 
the  ^  and  ^  is  doubtful.  Dr.  Legge  has  altogether  misappre- 
hended the  sense  of  this  passage.  The  difficulty,  which  he  has  in 
accounting  for  the  character  ^  in  the  sentence  ^  ^  J|  ^  7^ 
flU  H  X  #  K  5Fn,  "  the  feudal  lords  of  the  'Ho,  Teen,  and  Nan 
Principalities,  and  all  the  officials  of  the  Ts'y  and  Wei  Domains, 
stimulating  this  harmony  of  the  people  ...  ^",  appears  to  us  to  arise 
solely  from  his  erroneous  interpunctuation,  in  placing  a  comma  after 

tmiBlation,  show  it  to  be  erroneous,  if*  J^  ngnifies  not  "the  average  of  the  highest 
class",  but  ''above  the  middle  class";  and  f§  Jl  ^*  does  not  mean  "the  average 
of  the  highest  class  with  a  proportion  of  the  very  highest",  but  "a  mixture  of  the 
highest  and  the  middle  class  ",  in  conformity  with  the  quality  of  the  fields. 

1  "The  Burlingame  Credentials",  in  the  North-China  Herald  for  Nov.  30,  1869. 
Mr.  Arendt  writes :  "In  the  Shu-King  we  even  find  the  expression  t^  ^  Chung- 
pang,  which  is  explained  in  the  Standard  Commentary  of  Ts'ai-shdn  in  these  words  : 
^  ^  ^*  0  *£»  C^un^-jxiTiy  means  Chung-ktto,  LeggCf  Shuking  i,  191,  translates 
this  :  the  middle  region"  (comp.  Dr.  Legge's  definition  of  ^,  above). 

2  ^  U^^  H^  J^  Dr.  Legge's  edition,  p.  309.  He  translates :  "  On  the  day 
Ting- we  he  sacrificed  in  the  ancestral  temple  of  Chow,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  imperial 
domain  and  of  the  Teen,  How  and  Wei  domains  all  hurried  about,  carrying  the  dishes". 
The  only  chief,  whom  the  Imperial  Domain  could  be  said  to  have,  is  the  Emperor 
himself. 

8  It  ®,  S  f£>  ^^'  Le«««'»  ^*i^^»  P-  424:  H  |g  H  ^  fg,  where  he 
tranRlates  :  "the  chiefs  of  the  States  from  the  How,  Teen  and  Nan  tenures ";  p.  666  : 
In  ^  €1  ^  JS  H^'  which  he  renders:  "ye  princes  of  the  various  States,  chiefs 
of  the  How,  Nan,  and  Wey  domains  ". 

^  ^  S>  Ml  fSi  ^^-  Legge'B  edition,  p.  381.  His  version,  omitting  ^, 
is :  From  the  How,  Teen,  Nan,  Ts'ae,  and  Wei  domains,  the  various  officers  stimulated 
this  harmony  of  the  people  ". 
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^  instead  of  after  ^,  here  again  «  ^  ^.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  passage,  in  which  he  would  translate  3t  ^  ''  ^^e 
different  regions"  rather  than  ''  five  States".  He  has  failed  to  seize 
its  true  import ;  the  argument  of  j^  ^,  in  proposing  to  remove  his 
Digital  to  Yin,  being  that  ^f^  '^  ^  g,  T 4^  3l  ^,  "they 
ought  not  to  remain  in  this  city,  which  at  the  very  present  com- 
mands but  five  Principalities  ^ ",  and  that  the  loss  of  the  Empire 
must  needs  be  the  result  of  a  prolonged  stay.  It  is  quite  true  that 
^  ^'a  household"  or  ''a  clan"  and  ^  ''a  (feudal)  State"  i.e.  a 
Principality  are  often  in  contrast ;  but  so  are,  as  we  shall  presently 
see,  ^  ''a,  PrincipaUt/'  and  ^  g  ''the  Empire." 

63.     Of  the  two  passages,  especially  adduced  by  Dr.  Legge,  in 
support  of  his  opinion  that  **  ^  alone  is  sometimes —empire  or 

dynasty",  the  former  reads :  fj(  ^i  ^9A  ^  M  ^  ^  WL^ 
^  ^  t^  ^;  ''  keep  you  this  always  in  mind :  then  shall  we 
have  a  securely  established  Empire,  and  its  peaceful  prosperity  will 
shed  lustre  on  our  newly  founded  Principality .''  6  *  Whenever  an 
Emperor  of  the  Feudal  Empire  speaks  of  his  ^,  it  need  hardly  be 
remarked,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  the  central  Princi- 


J8^9t?-^'JtJR&*3^'^S^>  which  he  renders  :  "When  the 
former  kings  had  any  business,  they  reverently  obeyed  the  commands  of  Heaven. 
In  a  case  like  this  especially  they  did  not  indulge  a  constant  repose, — ^they  did  not 
abide  ever  in  the  same  city.  Up  to  this  time  the  Capital  has  been  in  five  regions  ^'. 
He  has  to  admit  himself  that  '*  there  is  some  difficulty  in  making  out  the  five  capi- 
tals ".  The  truth  is,  that  the  text  says  not  a  word  of  them  ;  and  that  the  interpolated 
sentence  "the  capital  has  been  in"  is  unjustifiable.  Dr.  Legge's  versions  abound  in 
such  interpolations.  A  full  stop  should  be  placed  after  ^  and  ^*;  the  comma  after 
g^  be  omitted;  and  the  second  sentence  be  referred,  not,  as  Dr.  Legge  does,  to  "the 
former  kings  ",  but  to  the  king  who  speaks,  and  those  whom  he  addresses.  Chinese 
commentators,  as  a  rule,  are  but  poor  critics ;  and  it  seems  to  us,  that  the  learned 
Editor  of  the  Chinese  Classics  trusts  somewhat  too  much  to  them,  instead  of  trusting 
to  his  own  better  judgment. 

•  Iff  8»  S"  i(lj  ^-  I^ggo's  edition,  p.  480.  He  translates:  "Think  you  of 
the  distant  future,  and  we  shall  have  the  decree  in  favour  of  Chow  made  sure,  and  its 
good  government  will  be  brilliantly  displayed  in  our  new-founded  State ".  It  is  an 
inconsistency  on  his  part  to  render  ^  here  "State",  instead  of  either  "Empire" 
or  "Dynasty",  in  conformity  with  his  reference.  He  remarks:  "5^  'ft— 'think 
of  the  distant  future '.  This  is  better  than  to  take  the  terms  simply  =  '  always  think 
of  this' ".  We  doubt  that  ^  will  bear  the  construction  of  "the  distant  future".  A 
Tf  hicb  Dr.  Legge  joins  to  our  sentence,  evidently  closes  the  preceding  one.  ' 
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palifcy,  as  the  Pamily-Principality  of  the  reigning  dynasty, =^  ^, 
and  the  seat  of  the  Government.  The  ^  ^  or  Family-Principa- 
lity of  the  Chow  is  here  in  question.  It  had  then  been  newly 
founded  1;  was  small  2;  and  at  an  early  period  of  its  elevation, 
when  the  house  of  Yin  was  still,  in  troublous  times,  attempting  to 

regain  ita  ascendencey,  15. . .  0  ^  ^  ^  gR  |^  ^  ^,  « Yin 

declares,'*  as  stated  by  the  Young  Emperor  Wu,  ''that  he  will  once 
more  reduce  my  Chow*Principality  to  a  border-fief  :'*3  which  fully 
bears  us  out  in  our  view."     The  second  passage,  referred  to  by  Dr. 

Legge,  reads:  [it]  ^  ^  ^  ^  '/^  J^  W  W  i^  H  /^  QI 

^h  "  P  appoint]  the  First  Lord  President  of  the  Governments,  who 
will  provide  for  the  uniformity  of  the  public  service  and  the  equal 
administration  of  the  Empire ;  the  Minister  of  Education,  who  will 
have  charge  of  public  instruction^,  inculcating  the  five  moral  laws 
and  training  the  people  to  obedience ;  the  High  Lord  of  the  Temple* 
Service,  who  will  have  charge  of  public  rites  and  ceremonies  6',  con- 
trolling the  spirits,  and  harmonising  Heaven  and  Earth ;  ihe  Master 
of  the  Horse,  who  will  have  charge  of  the  tributary  affairs  of  the 
Principalities,  commanding  the  six  armies,  and  maintaining  tran* 
quillity  and  order  throughout  the  Empire ;  the  Minister  of  Crime^ 

1  Compare  Dr.  Legge's  annotatioiiB  npon  the  Shu-King,  in  hia  edition,  p.  281. 

5  ^  j^,  ^  Ijj^^  Dr.  Legge*8  edition,  p.   869 ;  where  the  Emperor  speakB  of 

^  ^h  ^  J9>  "^^  B°^^  Prinoipality  of  Chow'*.  Thia  exdudea  every  other 
eonstouction. 

8  /6id.,  p.  366.  Dr.  Legge's  version  is  :  "Yin...  says — *  I  will  recover  my  patri- 
mony ';  and  so  he  wiekea  to  make  our  State  of  Chow  a  border  territory  again  ". 

4  Literally:  **  the  governing  of  the  Principalities  ". 

6  Literally:  " the  teaching  of  the  Principalities",  or  (**  Feudal-)Stote-teaching". 

6  Literally:  '* State-rites  and  ceremonies",  or  "the  rites  of  the  (various)  Princi- 
palities *'. 

7  ^  1^,  JQ  *^,  Dr.  Legge's  edition,  pp.  528—530.  Dr.  Legge's  version  reads: 
**I  appoiAt  tiie  prime  minister,  who  presides  over  the  ruling  of  the  empire,  has  the 
general  management  of  all  other  officers,  and  secures  an  uniformity  throughout  all 
within  the  four  seas:  the  minister  of  Instruction,  who  presides  over  the  education  of  the 
empire,  inculcates  the  duties  attadiing  to  the  five  relations  of  society,  and  trains  to 
obedience  the  people:  theTOiniater  of  religion,  who  presides  over  the  ceremonies  of  the 
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who  will  have  charge  of  the  penal  administration  of  the  Principalities, 
searching  out  the  evil  doers  and  the  wicked,  and  punishing  the 
lawless  and  the  turbulent ;  the  Minister  of  Works,  who  will  have 
charge  of  the  lands  and  Soils  of  the  Principalities,  settling  the  four 
classes  of  the  people,  the  seasons,  and  the  produce  of  the  Earth'\ 
It  is  perfectly  obvious,  from  this  passage,  that  |^,  which  in  the 
plural  Case  occurs  in  it  no  less  than  six  times,  has  invariably  the 
signification  of  ''PrincipaUties''i=J[ff  ^,  ''the  various  single  Prin- 
cipalities" subject  to  the  Central  (government ;  because  they  are,  as 
such,  twice  contrasted  with  "  tlie  Empire'*  as  a  Commonwealth,  once 
under  the  designation  of  ^  '^,  and  a  second  time  under  that  of 
^  m*  Nothing,  grammatically  speaking,  can  be  more  plain. 
Yet,  with  a  degree  of  inconsistency,  which  is  almost  unaccountable, 
Br.  Legge  not  only  translates  ^ :  '*  the  empire**;  but,  having  thus 
mistranslated  this  term,  further  mistranslates  ^  ^  ;  ''  all  the 
[single]  States",  and  Q  1^ ;  ^^  all  within  the  four  seas  7 ".  An 
equally,  if  not  more,  patent  error, — though,  like  the  former,  endorsed 
by  Mr.  Arendt, — Dr.  Legge  commits  in  rendering  ^  ^'the  Empire", 
in  the  passage :  ^^'^^^B'fc  +  ^^L^...^ 

;$:  ^  B  3£  +  "W  ;/^  ^,  "Thus  Chung-Tsung  enjoyed  8  the 
Empire  {^)  for  seventy-five  years ...  Kdu-Tsung  successfully  and 
tranquilly  governed  the  Yin  Principalities,  (^),  great  and  small, 
without  one  single  complaint.     He  thus  enjoyed  the  Empire  (g|) 

empire,  attends  to  the  service  of  the  spirits  and  manes,  and  makes  a  harmony  between 
high  and  low;  the  minister  of  War,  who  presides  over  the  military  administration  of  the 
empire,  commands  the  Six  hosts,  and  secures  the  tranquillity  of  all  the  States  :  the 
minister  of  Crime,  who  presides  over  the  prohibitions  of  the  empire,  searches  out  the 
villainous  and  secretly  wicked,  and  punishes  oppressors  and  disturbers  of  the  peace:  and 
the  minister  of  Works,  who  presides  over  the  land  of  the  empire,  seUles  the  four  classes 
of  the  people,  and  regulates  the  seasons  for  obtaining  the  advantages  of  the  ground". 
Adopting  the  views  of  Dr.  Legge,  Mr.  Arendt  also  (the  North-China  Herald  for 
Nov.  30,  1869)  obsOTves  :  "The  word  pang  alone  has  in  the  Shu-King  and  Chou-Ii 
very  frequently  the  signification  Empire,  t^-.^^f^^our  new-founded  State 
(Legge  ii,  480,  §  10)... and  above  aU  Legge  ii,  528-30,  §  7—12,  where,  in  giving  a 
general  outline  of  the  official  system  of  the  Chow  dynasty,  the  author  employs  six 
times  the  word  ff  pang,  and  once  the  phrase  pang-kuo,  and  where  pang  cannot 
possibly,  have  any  other  meaning  but  the  Empire  ". 

8  Literally :  "had  the  tribute-benefit  of  ". 
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for  fifty-nine  years ^'.1  Dr.  Legge  translates  here  ^  "  the  throne  **, 
but  only  so  because  he  translates  ^  ''the  Empire'*.  ^  is  = 
3fC  ^  ^  H  "  *^®  ^®»<^  Feudal  Empire  of  the  Chow  '\  That 
^  =  J^  ^,  "signifies  "the  (various)  Principalities''  of  the 
Tin,  and  cannot  possibly  mean  "  the  Empire",  is  proved  not  only  by 
P9  being  placed  in  contrast  with  the  term,  but,  and  obviously  so, 
moreover, by  the  adjective :  /\\  3^,  "both  the  small  and  the  great 
ones".  Another  passage,  in  which  Dr.  Legge  renders  ^  "the 
empire-  reads:  igmp^  5^  6i5^;^^^ff|^j|8±. 
"The  Emperor  said:  "Oh,  Grand-Tutor  I  the  tranquillity  or  dis- 
turbance  of  the  Principalities  depends  on  these  Tin  literati  ".2  Dr. 
Legge's  version  is  " . .  .the  security  *or  the  danger  of  the  empire 
depends  on  these  officers  of  Tin  ";  but  the  context  shows,  that  no 
apprehension  of  danger  to  the  Empire  was  then  entertained  by  the 
Emperor  K'ang :  all  he  alludes  to  are  disturbances  in  one  or  another 
of  the  Principalities,  i.e.  provincial  agitation  in  favour  of  the  previous 
dynasty.  The  last  passage,  in  which  we  find  ^  rendered  "  the 
empire "  by  Dr.  Legge,  relates  to  the  successor  of  the  deceased 
Emperor  ChSng  being  called  upon  [^^j^^^flf^^f^ 
^  5(<n  55  T^>  ''  to  assume,  from  on  high,  the  government  of  the 
Chow  Principalities,  upholding  the  fundamental  laws,  and  the  har- 
mony and  union  of  the  Empire  Universal  ".3  And  here  again  the 
contrast,  in  which  ^  is  placed  with  ^  "|\,  proves  that  the  former 

^  IV  lS>  ^  ^i  ^-  Legge'B  edition;  pp.  466^7.  He  translates:  <'It  was 
thus  that  Chnng-tsung  enjoyed  the  throne  for  seyenty  and  five  years... Kaon-tsong... 
admirably  and  tranquilly  presided  oyer  the  empire  of  Yin,  till  in  all  its  States,  great 
and  small,  there  was  not  a  single  murmur.  It  was  thus  that  Kaou-tsung  enjoyed  the 
throne  for  fifty  and  nine  years  ".     Comp.  the  North-China  Herald  for  Noy.  30,  1869. 

^  ^  {S>  $  ^9  ^'  Legge*s  edition,  p.  576.  We  may  as  well  explain  the 
meaning  of  ^  here.      Five  more  books  of  the  Shu-King  are  entitled :  ^  ^, 

jR  ^  i:  ft-.  ^  fl>  i  d-,  19  i^.  "d  X  ^  ;t  ^,  reapectivdy.  Contrary 
to  every  rule  of  Chinese  grammar,  Dr-  Legge  translates  :  ''the  charge  to  the  duke  of 

Peih";  "the  charge  to  Yue";  "the  charge  to  the  Viscount  of  Wei"; "the  charge 

to  Prince  Wan  ".  The  contents  of  the  books  here  in  question  relate  to  the  investiture, 
by  or  in  the  name  of  the  £mperor,  of  meritorious  servants  of  the  Crown  with 
high  offices  or  feudal  territories,  ^.  In  the  case  of  ^  this  is  clearly  stated. 
According  to  Dr.  Legge^s  version  (p.  487)  we  read  :  "The  son  of  the  Prince  of  Ts*ae 
being  able  to  display  a  reverent  virtue,  the  duke  of  Chow  made  him  a  high  noble,  and 
when  his  father  died,  requested  a  decree  from  the  King,  investing. him  with  the 
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term,  =  /)\;^J[ff^*  =  H^,  signifies  "  the  (various)  single 
Principalities  (great  and  small)"  or  ''the  (ten-thousand)  single 
Principalities'',  of  which  the  Empire,  5^  "|^  or  ^  J^,  as  one 
great  Commonwealth,  is  composed. 

^  64.  There  are  a  number  of  passages  of  the  Shu-King,  in  which 
Dr.  Legge  sees  reason  to  translate  ^  ''  the  country  '\  in  the  sense 
of  the  Empire  at  large.     One  of  these,  on  which  Mr.  Arendt  also 

appears   to   lay   stress,   reads :>B^'§^A^^*/p"J"5l^8L 

^^T*)g...iSi^1t^llH^^>  "I^  olden 
times  the  great  plan  was  so  to  conduct  the  Government  as  to  have 

no  sedition ;  and  so  to  protect  the  feudalities  (^)  as  to  have  no 
disorder. .  .Thus  the  various  tributary  States  went  on  harmoniously, 
and  the  Empire  enjoyed  peace  ".5  ^^  J^  =  ^,  H^  S  "^^^ 
various  single  tributary  States ''  correspond  here  to  (J[ff  ^)  ''  the 
(various)  single  Principalities",  and  are  placed  in  contrast  with 
^  H  ''the  (whole  of  the)  ten-thousand  States"  i.e.  the  Empire. 
Dr.  Legge  has  altogether  misapprehended  the  sense  of  the  passage  ^ . 
Again  we  read '  ^  ^  ^  ^  ]^  IS  ^>  "  *^®  wrath  of  Heaven 
is  sending  down  calamities  to  involve  in  ruin  the  Principality  of 
Yin  ".7  We  have  manifestly  to  take  ^  here  in  the  sense  of  the 
Central  or  Ruling  State,  in  which  we  would  say  "the  House", 
^,  instead  of  "  the  Principality ".  Indeed,  this  is  clearly  proved 
by  another,  and  remarkable,  passage,  which  runs  thus :  ^  j^  j§, 

country  (^)  of  T«'»e".  T8*y  was  zm  "country"  in  our  acceptation  of  the  word, 
but  a  smaU  feudal  " Principality". 

8  A  iK,  ]0  ^,  Dr.  Legge'a  edition,  p.  568.  He  translates  :  <^to  take  the 
rule  of  the  empire  of  Chow,  complying  with  the  great  laws,  and  securing  the  harmony 
of  the  empire  ".  The  pregnant  verb  of  the  sentence  is  ^  :^  ="  to  act  up  to,  to 
uphold".     ^= harmony,  |i^= union. 

^  IF  8  ]H>  ^^  I>r-  Legge'a  edition,  p.  548. 

^  H  Sj  JQ  1^9  ^-  Legge's  edition,  pp.  525--6. 

0  Dr.  Legge's  version  is  :  "It  was  the  grand  method  of  former  times  to  regulate 
the  government  while  there  was  no  confusion,  and  to  secure  the  country  while  there 
was  no  danger... Thus  the  various  departments  of  government  went  on  harmoniously, 
and  the  myriad  States  all  enjoyed  repose".  ^,  taken  =  " while ",  "during  the 
time  that ",  gives  here  no  sense ;  nor  does  it  ever  bear  such  a  meaning.  It  signifies 
in  this  place,  as  it  often  does,  "to  the  end  of  ". 

7  ^  mC,  ^  ^,  Dr.  Legge's  edition,  p.  276.  He  translates  :  "  Heaven  in  anger 
is  sending  down  calamities,  and  wasting  the  country  [Arendt :  the  Empire]  of  Yin  ". 
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i^±n^Z^1&&i^^m^^%  "When 
Heaven  made  a  long-deferred  end  of  the  Empire  of  the  great  Prin- 
cipality of  Yin,  there  were  many  of  the  former  wise  Sovereigns  of  the 
Yin  (dynasty)  in  heaven ''.1  The  yonng  Emperor  "^  W  i&  told 
hy  his  minister  ^  P":  —  A  ftUU  ^\^  lH  ^^  ^  BM 

#iL #  ift  S  ra  0  E ^J  ^^'5!f  ^ ^ ^ ^T#. 

"  When  the  One  Man  (the  Emperor)  is  pre-eminently  good,  the 
(ten  thousand  Principalities  i.e.  the  whole)  Empire  will  be  moral  • 
when  the  feudal  lord  does  not  vexatiously  dispute  the  ancient  cus- 
toms o(  tributary  labor,  and  the  subject  does  not,  be  it  from  loyal 
feeling  or  for  the  sake  of  profit,  abstain  from  completing  his  work, 
the  Principality  will  enjoy  lasting  repose  ".2  Here  again  ^ 
^'a  (single)  Principality  is  placed  in  contrast  with  ||  ^    "the 

ten-thousand  Principalities  '*,  i.  e.  the  (whole)  Empire ;  as  •   A 

''  the  Monarch  '\  is  with  ^,  ''  the  feudal  lord '',  and  the  latter  with 
|£,  "  the  subject  **,  Dr.  Legge,  who  translates  ^  ''  the  country  "; 
has  altogether  failed  to  seize  the-true  meaning  of  this  passage;  and 
makes  of  its  concluding  portion  a  new  chapter,  translates  it  thus : 
Ch.  II... Let  the  one  man  be  greatly  good,  and  the  myriad  regions 
will  be  rectified  by  him.  Ch.  III.  When  the  sovereign  will  not 
with  disputatious  words  throw  the  old  rules  of  government  into 
confusion,  and  the  minister  will  not  for  favor  and  gain  continue  in 
an  oflice  whose  work  is  done ; — ^then  the  country  will  lastingly  and 
surely  enjoy  happiness  ".  In  the  latter  words,  C«.  Ill,  he  remarks, 
^'  E  Yin  expresses  his  hope  that  the  Emperor  will  hold  on  in  the 
imitation  of  T'ang,  and  intimates  his  own  intention  to  withdraw 
from  public  life  ".  The  te^^t  knows  nothing  of  all  this.  It  would 
lead  us  too  far,  neither  do  we  consider  it  necessary,  to  criticise 
every  single  passage,  in  which  the  learned  editor  of  the  Chinese 
Classics  erroneously  translates  the  term  ^  :  "  the  empire ''    "  the 

*  H  g  JiE  I  i  IS.  I>r-  I^fige'8  edition,  p.  42a.  He  rendew  the  passaira- 
«« When  Heaven  rejected  and  made  an  end  of  the  decree  in  fayour  of  the  great  State 
of  Yin,  there  were  many  of  the  former  intelligent  kings  of  Yin  in  heaven  " 

^  #  S^  i:  ¥  T>  ^-  Wge's  edition,  pp.  211-2. 

«Mr.  Arendt  fNorth-China  Herald  for  Nov.  30,  1869,)  remaiks:  "In  many 
passages  of  the  Shuking^e  word  pang  certainly  relates  to  minor  states,  so  for  instance 
In  the  frequent  phrase  ^  %  yu-pany  (Legge  11,  724  b,  sub.  pang)  which,  according 
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country ",  or  ^'  region ",  whilst^  in  numerous  other  instances^  cor- 
rectly rendering  it :  ^'  State  "  in  the  feudal  sense  of  the  word.  That 
Buch^  indeed^  is  its  true  and  only  meanings  we  will  now>  in  addition 
to  the  proofs  already  adduced^  endeavour  to  show  by  some  further 
illuBtrations. 

65.  The  common  names^  by  which  the  Chinese  designate  their 
Empire  Universal,  are  ^  ^,  ^'the  Earth''  or  "the  World''; 
Q  ^  ''the  four  quarters  of  the  globe";  Ijl^j^fy^Y  ''the  lands 
within  and  without  (beyond)  the  Four  Seas",  or  more  familiarly 
Q  )^  ''the  Four  Seas";  4*  ^[^  g  ''the  Central  and  the  Outer 
States",  or,  in  more  familiar  lang^ge,  simply  P|l  ^^  "the  Central 
and  the  Outer  ";  ^  ^  "  the  ten.thousand  Principalities  ";  j||  ^ 
"the  ten-thousand  States";  and  ^  ^,  "  the  ten-thousand  peoples": 
^  being  a  numerical  term  for  "the  aggregate  of",  or  "the whole 
of",  the  objects,  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  in  actual  existence.  Mani- 
festly, therefore,  ^,  in  the  combination  j||  ^,  can  only  signify 
some  integral  division  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  identical  with  |||| 
in  its  wider  sense";  that  is  to  say  "a  feudal  or  tributary  State*', 
"  a  dependent  Principality  ",  "  a  Province  ",  whether  great  or  small. 
During  the  feudal  system,|we  find  these  divi8ion8,asdistinguished  from 
the  Imperial  Household-Domain,  ^  ^,  termed  generally  ^  ^, 
"  the  Domains  of  the  Nobility ",  and  divided,  as  we  have  seen, 
into  ^  ^  proper  or  "Earldoms",  J§  ^,  "Baronies",  etc. 
The  nobles,  invested  with  these  territories,  were  generally  named 
^  ^  "feudal  lords"  or  ^  ^,  "holders  of  fiefs  ".a  Thesubse- 
quently  powerful  dynasty  of  Chow  sprang  from  a  new  and  small 

investiture.  ^  3E  lH  ^  ®  dL»  " *^ ^JbX  predecessor",  the 
Emperor  Wu  narrates,  "founded  our  Principality,  and  com- 
menced our  territory".*  But,  as  E  Tin  tells  ^b:  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
Jl?  "^  W  i^»  ''*^®  beginning  is  the  family-principality,  the  end 

to  T'aai-ahdn's  Commentary,  moans  Ohu-h6a,  a  prince  ruling  over  one  of  the  minor 
rtatee  forming  the  Empire.  These  words  (^  ^)  are  explained  ^7  ^  J^  ^ 
ytt-kuo-ehi  in  An-kwo*s  Commentary  (L^gge  I,  73  Notes),  and  in  one  passage  of  the 
Shaking  (Legge  H,  601  §  14),  some  editions  of  the  Shuking  read  in  the  text  J^  || 
ytf-lnio  instead  of  ^  #|S  yu-pang". 

4  Hf  H^  ^  ^  Dr.  Legge's  edition,  p.  311.     He  translates  erroneously:  "The 
first  of  our  kings  founded  the  State,  and  commenced  our  territory".     ^  3E  ^  literally 
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is  the  Empire  ".1  And  W6n,  distiuguishing  himself  hj  his  yirtaes 
and  hiB  justice,  ffl^ltl^HM^I^— ^^)is<# 

^  ffi  it  '^  ^^^^  l^i^  ^^^  foundation  of  our  petty  Hsi&^  eirtending 
it,  our  couple  of  Principalities,  by  his  culture  to  our  (present)  Western 
Possessions '\2      In  accordance  with  this,  Wu  relates  on  another 

occasion  :73rS#*I^BiSBS±Jl^^J^^ 
1^  it  J®  :^  IE  'fflJ  ^»  "  When  Our  Father  of  sacred  memory, 
the  Emperor  WSn,  had  founded  the  Empire  in  Our  Western  Posses- 
sions, he  issued  this  proclamation  for  due  observance  by  the  lords 
of  the  various  Principalities,  the  officials  of  high  and  low  degree, 
and  th0  public  servants", 3...  ^  stands  here,  as  not  unfrequently 
in  a  similar  connection,  for  ^  jj^.  The  latter,  however,  is  the 
usual  form.  Thus  we  read:  ^  ^  ^  'jff  ^  ^  3E  T^  ^ 
j^  ^,  ^'  the  people  not  living  in  peace  and  harmony  has  its  source 
in  the  palacd  of  the  Emperor  and  the  mansions  of  (the  nobility, 
literally ;)  the  feudal  lords  '\^  The  Emperor,  3E>  ^  poetically  also 
named  H  ^  ^  ^,  ''the  Lord  of  the  ten-thousand  Princi- 
palities "  5  1.  e.  of  the  Empire  Universal,  in  contrast  with  ^  Q" 
"the  feudal  lord'^  or  "the  lord  of  a  (single)  Principality".  Hence 
the  Emperor,  being  the  Lord  of  the  feudal  lords,  issues  to  them,  as 
we    have  seen  his    proclamations  and    commands;    and   usually 

"the  preceding  king",  namely  Wdn,  the  father  of  Wo,  who  speaks.  ^  is  not 
"  the  State "  i  e.  the  Empire,  but  the  original  family-domain  of  the  Chow,  as  the 
context  and  the  sequel  show. 

^  H  SE>  ^  Wl'  ^'  Legge's  edition,  p.  195.  He  again  erroneonsly  translates : 
•<  The  commenoemeiit  is  in  the  Family  and  State ;  the  consummation  is  in  the 
Empire".  ^  ^  =  ^  fH,  as  frequently  =  gj  Sj£,  is  " the  family  domain  or 
principality  ",  here,  moreover,  placed  in  contrast  with  |9  ^* 

2  H  |g|,  JH  fk,  l>r.  Legge's  edition,  pp.  383—5.  Once  more,  the  learned 
editor  has  miaapprehended  the  meaning  of  the  text.  His  version  is  :  ''It  was  thus 
he  laid  the  first  beginnings  of  the  sway  qf  our  small  portion  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
one  or  two  neighJtxmring  countries  were  brought  under  his  improving  influence,  until 
throughout  our  western  regions  [all  placed  in  him  their  confidence]  ". 

^  4F  8>  tS  l&>  ^'  l^'^SS®'"  edition,  p.  399.  He  renders  the  passage :  "When 
your  reverent  father,  the  King  Wftn,  laid  the  foundations  of  our  kingdom  in  the 
western  regions,  he  delivered  announcements  and  cautions  to  the  princes  of  the  various 
States,  aU  the  high  officers,  with  their  assistants,  and  the  managers  of  afikirs "... 

4  H  JPI,  ]J|^  ^,  Dr.  Legge's  edition,  p.  368.  He  translates :  "and  that  the 
people  ace  not  still  has  its  source  really  in  the  king's  palace,  and  in  the  mansions  of 


addtwsdB  them  Wk  th^  Mtme  tdnbs^  as  be  does  thd  officials  idid 
public  serrants  of  the  State  generally:  now,  18  ^  ^  ^  jS9 
^|f  ^,  ''ye,  lords  of  tiie  multitadinous  Principalities,  and  ye,  my 
menof  bnsinessre;  Bt  another  time,  M  M^^M^.W^^ 
''  ye,  lords  of  the  various  feudal  States,  and  ye,  public  servants  of 

diiforenfc  claesesP7;  or,  |t^  pf  ^  ffi  fj  ^  ^  |ft  ^  ;^  A» 
''oh,  ye  noble  Chiefs  of  my  Principalities,  ye  high  officials,  and 
all  ye  people,  employed  in  the  pubKo  service  V  ^  In  this  style, 
BE  ^^^Wf  MW^*"^^^  Emperors  charged  thdr  feudal 
lords  snd  publie  servMitB^',^  more  generally  with  a  View  to  the 
cmifying,  and  nphblding  the  peaoefal  repose  of  the  Bmpire* 
Thus,  the  dying  Emperor  Gh^ng  enjoins  his  minister,  ^  ^  /^ 
>^  ^  f^9  '^^  promote  the  tranquillity  of  the  various  feudal 
States,  great  and  small '';l^  and  the  Emperor  P'ing -oommands  hifi 

^^•'Hm^^mmMmW^mn*  "UncleE.'Ho, 
return  home,  inspect  your  anny,and  tranquillize  your  Principality".^! 
And  not  only  did  these  feudal  lords,  ^  ^,  receive  their  investiture 

from  Ae  Bmpe«>r,-^||||^^|^^gl-X^^^M. 

"  on  the  new  moon,  the  great  lords  of  the  various  feudal  States 

and  the  officials  geiierally  received  their  investitures  and  their 
appointments  from  0how*'*2— ;  they  had,  moreover,  to  pay  tribute 

those  prinoes  of  t]i«  (r&tAUd  St«ke*'.  The  #otd%  italiciMd  by  0r..  Logge,  indioit* 
that  no  ooiresponduig  tenn  is  coutamed  in  the  ChineBe  text. 

«  •  ft  S  ^  5:  it  !>'•  !>'•  Legge'a  editili^  p.  160. 

^«ft*fg,^P-387. 
»«ftll«T,^^P-2lft 

*  flr  ft  44^  Jt  ^^>  p-  ^1^- 

10  IF  0,  M  ^,  ^^  p-  ^• 

"  n  ft  3S:  §1  i  ^>  ^'  ^'^'w***  «^«n»  p-  «w- 

1^  IF  ft  R  JA,  ^-  ^^^^88^*^  edition,  p.  ^10.  Dr.  L^  tnaalatoe :  "After 
the  moon  began  to  wane,  the  hereditary  prinoes  of  the  Tanioiie  States,  and  all  the 
of&cers,  received  their  appointments  from  Chow".  We  are  aoqnainted  with  no 
passage,  in  wfaioh  |||  oooors  in  the  sense  of  *'  hereditary  ".  AsaluBtoricU  Cact,  the 
f eadal  Principalities  of  China  were  not  so.  ^  Q|f[  ii^  not  the  foil  moon  on  the  wane, 
bat  the  new  moon ;  a«  ^  ^',  which  Dr.  Legge  (p.  308)  renders,  with  j^  .preeefting, 
•'  at  the  first  i^pearanoe  of  the  moen  **,  is  not  the  Yfiist  phaae  of  the)  new  moen,  but 
the  fun  moon.    ^-  **ai". 
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to  their  Sovereig^n.  Thus  we  read,  that  from  all  the  varioiM 
Principalities^  JjSF  ^^  tribute  offerings,  ^,  were  brought^;  the 

Emperor  WSn  is  praised,  because  0  ]^  ^  f^  IE  ^  ^9  **'^ 
accepted  from  the  larioas  feudal  States  only  the  due  amount  of 
tribute '^  2.  and  the  articles,  of  tribute,  ^,  of  ^  ^,  the  three 
Principalities,  fX.  *§|,  ^  '^>  «id  fQ  j^^  of  which  the  Province 
^J  jfl  consisted  in  the  days  of  Yu  the  Gh*eat,  are  stated  to  have 
included  gold,  silver,  copper,  etc.^  ^,  ^^^  and  ^L  are,  essentialljr^ 
synonymous  terms. 

6&»  Since  the  feudal  system  has  ceased  to  exist  in  Chins 
Proper  and  the  term  Q  haa  come  into  general  use  for  the  depend- 
encies of  the  Central  State  aa  well  as  for  that  State  itself,  the 
expression  ^,  except  in  the  oombinatiou  ^  ^  for  '^the  Empire 
Universal ",  is  rarely  employed  in  Chinese  Hterature.  Occasionally, 
however,  it  is  still  met  with,  and,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  exclusively 
in  the  sense  of  "a,  Principality",  "a  Tributary  State",  or  "m 
Province",  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Chinese  Empire  Uni* 
rersat.  Thus  in  an  interesting  description  of  the  Ln-Chu  Islands  by 
1^  ^  3V&»  ^^^  visited,  as  Imperial  Messenger,  that  insular  group 
in  the  reign  of  K'ang-Hsi,  J^  j^  ^  "  on  tributary  business ",  it 
is  alternately  designated  as  ^  ^^  '^  a  southern  savage  and  bar^ 
barian**,*  j^  ^  ''maritime  Principality '',5  jf^  g  ''maritime 
(dependent)  Stated  ^fi  ^  "Outer  Dependency ",7  jQ  g  "En- 
tailed or  Tributary  State  ",8  or  simply  ^  "  Principality  "  of  the  one 
Terrestrial  Monarchy.  Its  mier  is  styled  ^  ^,  "  the  Prince  of 
the  feudal  State '\  He  is  graciously  assured  by  the  Emperor: 
ti  ii  H  ^  1^  PPlJt  #  it  M  A  IE  ^  ^,  "  I  hare  not 
forgotten  your  far-away  district  of  marine  bays, — ^loyal,  regular  in  ita 

1  ff  |g|^  H  ;^,  Dr.  Legge'8  edition,  p.  417. 
«  H  ft  IR  S>  ^-  Legge'8  edition,  p.  469. 
«  flf  ff>  lS  K  Jt,  ^-  Legge'8  edition,  pp.  112—6. 

*  +  lU  fl  f^  ^i  Peking,  1677,  3  vols.  Svo.,  Preface  I,  fol.  1,  a.    5  Ibid,  oh. 
iii,  fol.  34^  &;  ch.  iii,  fol.  42,  a  etc. 

6  Ibid,  ch.  ii,  fol.  37  b.    T  Ibid,  Preface  II,  foL  1,  a,  ch.  iij,  fol.  6,  a. 
8  lUd,  Preface  II,  fol.  2,  6.    »  Ibid,  ch.  ii,.  fol.  27,  a. 
XO  Ibid,  ch,  iii,  fol.  54,  6.    Much  praiae  is  beetowed  on  the  Lu-Chu  Principality  for 
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iribate-offerings^  an  entail  in  Our  great  inheritance  "  ^ ;  and  ^  |K^ 

1^  ^  f^  ^  3E  ^»  "  ^  ^^*^^^  continue  to  guard  and  protect  this 
maritime  Principality,  generations  ago  bestowed  as  a  fief  on  its 
Princes  *'10;  being  at  the  same  time  reminded  that :  J^  ^  ^  ^ 
^  ^  ^  H  ^,  ^'  I,  THE  Empkroe,  have  received  H^aven'p  pwn 
glorious  power  to  rule  from  on  high  the  ten<rthousaQ4  Principc(*litiea  " 
i.e.  the  whole  World."  The  use  of  ^  for  '' Province '^  f.i.  KuMr 
Tung,  one  of  the  presept  eighteen  provinces  of  China  Proper,  by  the 
Imperial  Commissioner  Lin,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Alabaster. 
^'  It  appears ",  Lin  states  in  a  public  Proclamation,  "  that  Ku^? 
Tung  has  become  a  province,  ^,  highly  conspicuous  for  literature".!? 
A  second  instance  is  adduced  by  Mr.  Mayers.  He  remarks :  ^'  The 
word  (^)  is  used  in  the  above  sense  in  the  writings  of  a  very 
fastidious  modem  writer  Lan  Ting-Yiian,  who  describing  the  pro? 
vince  of  Kwei-chow,  observes  :^j@^JS5^"T^6S"^  the 
province  (pang)  of  Kwei-chow  lies  to  the  West  of  China  ''13.  the 
proper  translation  being:  '^'Hu^  is  a  province,  situated  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  Empire".  In  addition  to  these,  we  have 
noticed  a  passage  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Atlas  of  t}ie  phing 
Empire,  previously  referred  to  (48),  where  §1sq  |^  ;|(J,  'ffurPeh, 
is  called  ^  ^  "this  Province ".H 

67.  Having  thus  shown,  we  venture  to  think  in  a  conclusive 
manner,  that,  according  to  the  universal  usage  of  the  Chinese 
tongae^  on  tl^e  terms  ^  and  ^  being  combined,  they  can  hare 
no  other  n^eaning,  either  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  Letter  of 
Qredei^ce  or  elseiyher9,  s^ve  that  of  '^  loyal,  faithful,  or  well-affecte4 
Principalities  or  Provirices  *',  it  only  remains  for  us  to  compare  wjtj^ 
this  result  tho  fpw  passages  in  the  Shu-King,  of  all  the  cl^sqica} 

St  IK  ^  ^  ''aimaally  coming  to  offer  its  tribute  (Preface  11,  fol.  2,  a;  comp. 

j?h.  ill.  foL  8,  6 :  #  ^2JJ  R.) 

u  md,  ch.  iii,  fol.  42  a.     (Page  130)  lUdy  ch.  iii,  fol.  5Q  h. 

12  Notes  and  Queries  on  China  apd  Japan,  vol.  iii  Hongkong,  1869,  8vo.,  p.  168. 
Mr.  Shuck,  who  has  translated  the  proclamation  in  question,  renders  ^  :  ''territory"; 
)>ut,  as  this  "territory  "  is  the  province  Kuto-Tung,  the  rendering  is  no  more  appro- 
priate, than  it  would  be  to  call  the  English  county,  say,  of  Kent,  the  territory  of  Kent. 

13  Notes  and  Queries  on  China  and  Japan,  vol.  iii.     Hongkong,  1869,  8vo.,  p.  180. 

» :fc  W  -  a  I?  K  P"^"*' ^"i- 2.  »• 

I  2 
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works  of  tke  Ckinese  the  onty  otie,  in  wLich  the  eomponnd  ^  ^ 
actually  occurs.  In  tke  first  passage  the  Emperor  Wa^  Iiaving 
taken  the  field  agnmst  the  Yin^  addresses  his  nobility  and  officers  as 

''  Now^  ye  noble  k)rds  of  my  loyal  Principalitios,  and  ye^  my  officers 
of  TariouB  degree^  Ksten  distinctly  to  i6y  words  I  ^  i  Soon  afterwards 
the  Bmperor  harangues  them  a  second  time  thus :  ^  ^  fS  i. 

581  A  «  1  *  M;  i&  ^  ifc  »  ^  ^  «^,   "Ft  «e  ye 

comSj  ye  men  of  the  Western  lands  I  Now,  ye  noble  lords  of  my 
well-afiected  Principalities^  ye  public  senrants,  nunisters  of  Instruc- 
tion,  War^  and  WorkSj  leading  mesi,  and  officials  all;  ye  colonels 
and  captains^  and  ye^  soldiers  of  Yung^  Shu,  Ke&ng,  M^n,  Wei,  Lu, 
P'ang,  and  Pd:  raise  your  lances,  join  your  shields,  lift  up  your 
spearSy-— I  desire  to  address  some  w(»*d8  to  you  ".2  Again  the 
Duke  of  Chow,  in  the  name  of  the  young  Emperor  Cheng,  says : 

^  f-  ^  1^  *  ^  #  ?K  ^  ^  Ji  ±  #  * .  . .  "  aye,  I 

tell  you,  ye  lords  of  my  faithful  Principalities,  ye  heads  of  depart* 
ments,  ye  various  officials  and  public  servants...";  and  further  on : 

great  efforts  to  persuade  you,  ye  lords  of  my  well-afiected  Princi- 
paliiieB^.3      Now,  who  were  these  ^  ^  ^  ?  Tbej  were  ^  4^ 

^  IF  0'  %  V^  -t'  ^'  Legge'8  edition,  p.  2S1.  He  tranalatef:  «AhI  ye 
hereditary  ralera  of  my  friendly  Satee,  and  all  ye  my  offioen,  maaagen  of  my  afiaira, 
tiaten  deariy  to  my  dedla»tioa  **. 

'  4F  its  4fc  V^'  ^'  Legge*a  edition,  p.  901.  His  Tenion  is :  "For  are  ye 
come,  ye  men  «ra  the  western  regional  Ah  I  ye  hereditary  rolers  of  my  friendly 
States ;  ye  managers  of  affairs,  the  ministers  of  instmction,  of  war,  and  of  publio 
works :  the  many  officers  subordinate  to  them :  the  master  <^  my  body-guaids  :  the 
captains  of  thousands,  and  oaptains  of  hundreds :  and  ye,  O  men  of  Tung,  Shuh, 
Eteng,  Maou,  Wei,  Loo,  P'ang,  and  P6;— lift  up  your  lanoes,  join  your  shields,  raise 
your  spears :— I  have  a  speech  to  make".  Respecting  |||  =  "hereditary",  see  note 
13  to  page  129,  above.  As  the  ^  are  qualified  by  the  Emperor,  according  to  Dr. 
Legge,  as  "  Aw  (friendly)  [feudal]  States ",  the  expression  "  friendly "  for  ^ 
inapprc^riate  though  it  be,  necessarily  assumes  the  meaning  of  "loyal"  "wdl- 
affected  ",  in  this  connection. 

^  IF  8'  %  P^>  ^'  ^^*  edition,  pp.  367,  370#  In  both  places,  ^fH^ 
is  rendered :  "  the  princes  of  my  friendly  States  ". 
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M  ^  '^j^^  according  to  Dr.  Legge's  translation,  those  ''  chiefs  of 
the  States  from  the  How,  Teen,  and  Nan  tenures  ",  or  those  ^'  various 
princes  and  high  nobles  ",^  whom,  after  the  successful  completion 
of  the  war,  we  find  assembled  before  the  young  Emperoi*  Chang's 
great  minister,  the  Duke  of  Chow,  at  Jj6,  the  new  capital  of  the 
Empire.     Here,  we  read,  after  certain  preliminaries :  ^  ^  TJf 

H  W  .1^  3E  ^  -^j  "  *^®  Great-Guardian  [the  Duke  of  Shdn] 
went  out  with  the  noble  lords  of  the  various  Principalities  to  bring 
in  their  tribute-offerings,  and,  on  re-entering,  he  presented  th^n  to 
the  Duke  of  Chow,  and  said :  saluting  and  bowing  my  head  to  the 
ground^  I  offer  this  tribute  to  the  Emperor,  as  thoug,h  he  weia 
present  in:  Tour  Grace  ".^  They  are  still  the  same  nobles  who, 
when  the  Duke  of  Chow  had  a  sacrifice  performed  at  the  Temple  to 
the  Chow  Ancestry,  as  we  have  seen,  ''all'*,  aooording  to  Dr. 
Legge's  translation,  "hunried  «lxmt  carrying  the  dishes".  It 
appears  to  ns^  therefore,  rationally  undeniable  that  the  ^  ^, 
or  feudal'  lords,  here  in  qoe&tion,  were  vassals  of  the  Emperor  of 
China;  that  their  Prineipatities,  ^^  -were  tributary  Btates^  heli  by 
them  as  fiefs  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of  'Hhe  One  Sovereign-Lord 
of  the  "World ";  and  that  the  term  ^  ^  ^  ^,  applied  by  the 
Emperors  Wu  and  Ch^ng  to  certain  Chinese  chiefs,  signifies:  '^ye 
Iprds  of  My  loyal  or  well-affeeted  Principalities*',  and  can  possiblj 
signify  nothing  else«     Both  Soveroigns^  call  them  explicitly  'Hheir 

li  Ihid^  pp.  424—6.  The  aenienoe  JK  3E  ^  ^  ^'^  fP^^^  ^^^  trouble  to 
Chinese  oommentfttors.  Dr.  Legge  i&  imable  to  solve  the  difficulty.  He  trmnshrtes : 
^'before  the  King  and  Your  Grace  ".  There  is  no  evidence  whatever  to  support  the 
asBumption  of  the  Emperoi's  presence.  The  passage  seems  to  us  to  convey  a  high, 
yet  delicate  compliment  to  the  Duke  of  Chow,  and  is  to  be  construed  in  the  double 
flense  of  "  the  Duke  displaying  (i.e.  representing)  the  £mperor",  and  "  the  jEknperor 
as  though  he  were  displayed  in  the  Duke  *'. 

0  As  a  specimen  of  puerile  argumentation,  and  presumptuous  superficiality,  we 
subjoin  what  Mr.  Arendt  (North-China  Herald  £or  Nov.  30,  1869)  observes  respecting 
the  term  jf^  ff.  "The  origin  of  the  expression  ^  ff  Tu-pang  in  the  Burlingame 
Credentials ",  he  writes,  **  may  be  traeed  to  a  combination  of  characters  occurring 
three  or  four  times  at  least  in  the  Shuking,  in  the  speeches  of  King  Wu,  when,  before 
beginning  his  operations  against  the  then  ruling  dynasty,  he  adi&esses  his  allies  the 
confisderate  princes  (Legge  SHuking  II,  900  Notes)  in  the  terms  '  ^  jfC  ff^  fH  ^ 
Wo  yu-pang  chung-chUn  Ye  hereditary  nders  of  my  InencBy  states  (Legge  Shaking 
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(own)  States  "  i.e.  States,  as  integral  portions  of  the  Empire,  subject 
to  their  (heaven-derived,  absolute  power  of)  dominion;  and  they 
justly  qualify  these  States  as  ^' loyal",  because  they  had  proved 
their  loyalty  and  well-aflfectedness  towards  the  house  of  Chow,  by 
rising  in  rebellion  against  the  dynasty  of  Yin,  and  acknowledging 
Wu  as  Emperor  of  China :  his  son  ChSng  succeeding  to  the  already 
established  throne;  It  is,  (Consequently,  equally  undeniable  that> 
in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  Letter  of  Credence,  the  expression 
"^  ^  signifies,  and  oialy  ciaii  signify  ''  My  loyal  or  well-affected 
Principalities**,  in  the  bense  of  feudal  States,  constituting  integral 
portions  of  the  Chinese  Empire  Universal,  and  tributary  to  the  one 
''  Great  Exalted  Monarch  and  Highprie&t  of  tke  World  ".  True  tfeat 
^  ^  is  here  not  preceded  by  the  personal  pronoun  ^  ;  but  the 
reason  of  this  is  simply,  that  the  nse  has  been  abandoned 
generally,  as  incompatible  with  the  Imperial  pronoun  JPci  ^'  I>  the 
Empbeob*';  which,  moreover,  implies  of  itself,  that  ^' every  comei^ 
^f  the  habitable  Worid'^  or,  as  Dr.  WiUiams  has  it,  tkat  "thd 

whole  Earth  is  his  property".       (9jo??K,'i     (^Rorf.  ^^^  Manchtt 

tdrm.  Corresponding  to  ^  ^,  signifies  literally  "  a  satellite  State" 
•^the  language  possessing  no  distinctive  expressions  for  ^  and  ^ — 
i.e.  simply  '^a  dependency".  Mr.  Brown^s  translation:  "the 
nations  at  amity  with  China*',  is  utterly  unjustifiable  and  imaginary* 
9aie  words  "with  China'*  are  not  in  the  text;  ;^  is  an  adjective  to 

ti,  281 ;  il,  285;  H,  301).  La  the  explanation  of  this  phrase  given  in  the  Daily 
explanation  and  qnoted  by  Legge  Slitiking  II,  283  (Notes)  we  find  ^  pang  again 
exchanged  with  f|  kuo^  and  I  may  add  thai  the  colloquial  phrase  corresponding  to 
^  #5  TiL-pmghA  1^  J2»  B  Ti-1isiung-hi6\.e,  brother  states".  Mr.  Arendt  is  in 
error  in  stati^  that  the  expression  ^  ^  occurs  in  the  speeches  of  the  Emperor  Wu 
alone.  He  is  fta  eVror  also  in  rendering  |^  5t  S  "brother-states":  the  meaning 
being  :  ^'a  Slate  in  the  relation  of  a  younger  to  an  elder  brother",  %,e,  according  to 
Chinese  notions:  ^*a  depeifdent  State".  Under  any  circumstaaices,  ''the  colloquial 
phrase  ", — ^if  such  a  phrase  really  exist  for  an  expression,  which  occurs  only  four  times 
in  the  classical  literature  of  'China,  aind  which  "we  tnust  be  permitted  to  doubt, — is  of 
no  value  here.  The  colloquial  and  modern  term  for  ^  is  j||J  jj-  ^^'  -^Jendt 
further  observes :  '*!  have  already  traced  the  origin  of  the  phrase  *  Yu-patig*  to 
those  passages  in  the  Shuking,  where  Wu-Vang  addresses  his  allies.    The  standard 

commentary  of  Ts^ai-shfin  has  thete  this  note  i  ^fi.  %  j^  4b-  ^®-  '^y  ^^ 
Vords  *  Yu-pang '  he  [King  Wu]  expresses  his  affection  towards  them '.  The  Princes 
Vhom  King  Wu  addressed  in  this  way,  were  certaiixly  only  Chuk'ou's  (Princes,  theit 
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^,  and  does  not  convey  a  meaning  negative  of  a  state  of  war,  bnt 
of  a  state  of  disaffection  and  disobedience ;  whilst  the  very  idea 
of  independent  '^nations"  is  nnknown  to  the  Chinese.  Equally 
imaginary  is  the  logic  of  his  version;  for,  according  to  it,  the 
Monarch  of  the  World,  in  a  fit  of  philanthropy,  is  seized  with  the 
extraordinary  notion,  that  the  glorious  '^Commission",  entrusted 
to  him  by  Heaven,  is  '*  to  feel  desirous  of  placing  on  a  firm  and 
lasting  hasis "", — of  which  i*ie  text  again  knows  nothing, — certain 
relations,  which  he  states  *o  be  already  '^  now  existing  '^— on  the 
Isasis  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,— with  some  "  savage  and  barbarian 
tributary  races''  (52).  Is,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Brown  and  the 
•approvers  of  his  translation,  the  Emperor  of  China,  perchance,  a 
Sovereign  of  missionary  tendencies  and  weak  intellect  7 

68.  Members  of  the  Mission. — ^With  the  view  tdluded  to, — 
the  '' harmonizing "  his  loyal  Principalities, — ^the  Emperor  selects 
&  ^  ^  dt-  ^^^  term  -^  may  here  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
men  generally,  or  of  government  employes  generally,  and  be  ren- 
dered either  ''  men  "  or  "  public  servants  "  z  they  are  the  three  per- 
sons con^posing  the  Mission.  Mr.  Brown,  in  spite  of  the  fact,  refers 
^  the  .phrase  exclusively  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  in  which  he  ds 
farther  and  unquestionably  proved  to  the  wrong  by  the  plural  &)rm 
of  the  Manchu  text,  and  translates :  ^'  an  officer  of  worth,  talents,  and 
wisdom."  An  "  officer  "  is  hardly  an  appropriate  expitession  in  this 
place.     ^  does  not  mean  "talented**,  but  "able"j  ^  not  "wise" 

in  rebellion  against  the  Yin-Dynasty,)  but  so  was  Wu-wang  himself  too  at  that  time 
|SC£:i;^tf9^^^'  *Wu-waHg  'was  stiU  only  a  Chu-h'ou,  Prince  or 
Duke,  at  that  time',  and  none  of  my^readers,  I  think,  will  suppose  that  he  intended 
to  put  a  slight  upon  his  confederates  on  the  eve  of  battle  by  designating  their  states 
as  minor  dependencies.;  nor  can  we  suppose  that  the  composers  of  the  Builingame 
Credentials  meant  any  harm  in  making  use  of  the  word  ^  Pang,  as  probaibly  they 
never  read  Morrison^s  Dictionary  and  could  not  possibly  be  aware  that  European 
Sinologues,  misled  by  that  authority,  had  formed  the  idea  Pang  meant  a  minor  state. 
The  only  season  why  '  Yu-Pang  *  was  written  in  the  Credentials  instead  of  '  Tu-kuo\ 
is  because  the  compilers  of  the  Shuking  many  hundred  years  ago  put  this  expression 
into  King  Wu's  mouth,  in  consequence  of  which  circumstance  *  Yu-pang  *  has  become 
a  phrase  familiar  to  each  lettered  Chinaman,  whilst  *  Yu-Jsuo^  would  sound  new  to  his 
*ear^*.  Would  not  Mr.  Arendt  seem  to  have  been  drawn  into  the  Imperial  confidence? 
He  once  more,  however,  commits  an  error  in  rendering  j£  ^.  3|S  J2S  A^  "  By  the 
word  Yu'pang  he  [King  Wu]  expresses  his  affection  towards  them  ".  The  commentary 
■imply  says  :  *'  hjfol,  i.e.  attached  to  ".  |^  means  also :  **  what  belongs  to  one,  one's 
own"  (Morrison's  Dictionary  9ub  voce). 
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xpect  in  the  sense  of  cunning  wisdom^ — ^but  "  well-iiiforBEied ", 
Kterally  "  knowing  ",  ''  smart ".  The  term.  Dr.  Mondscm  remarks, 
"  occurs  in  q.  bad  sense,  for  the  skill  and  talent  of  a  villain ".  In 
order  to  support  his  construction  of  the  Chinese  text—^  oonstnsus^ 
tion  which  the  Manchu  text  utterly  repudiates,— ^Mr.  Brown  is  uader 
the  necessity  of  interpolating  before. the  words  ^' We  have  chosen", 
or  as  he  has  it,  '*  specially  selected"  a  whole  f^entence,  nawely : 
And  as  a  proof  of  our  genuine  desire  fw  that  object^.  The  Hon.  Mr. 
BurUngame  is  described  as  |||  Qt  M  "^  ^^  B  ^  £.»  whieh 
the  quasi^-official  version  readers :  ''late  ministiM*  at  Our  Capital  lor 
the  United  States  of  America."  The  words  "  Our  ",  and  ^  (^  Asfie- 
rica  ",  are  not  in  the  text.  ||^  does  not  mean  "  at ",  biit  ^'  to  tempo- 
rarily sojourn  in",  in  contradistinction  to  ''residiBg  in,''  ^,  The 
character  is  designedly  written  with  «^,  instead  of  ^,  to  denote 
that  &e  Foreign  Ministers  have  only  for  the  time  b^g  been  per- 
mitted "  to  rest  as  at  an  inn  ",1  ^,  not  "  at  Our  Capital,'*  but 
''in  the  Capital",  namely  of  the  Ching  Empire  of  the  World/ 
^  ^  B%  literally  "the  united  multitudes  (tributary)  State  "is 
a  favorite  designation  of  the  United  States  of  North- America  by  the 
Chinese  Government.  In  the  Atlas  of  the  Ching  Dominions,  pre- 
viously referred  to,  the  star-spangled  Eepublic  is  duly  laid  down  as 
a  not  overgrown  Chinese  Principality  or  Province ;  and  hence,  also, 
its  ^  g£  to  the  Terrestrial  Capital  is,  not  a  "Minister"  in  our 
sense  of  an  Ambassador,  as  Mr.  Brown  translates,  but  simply  "  a 
public  messenger ",  ££  signifying  here,  as  generally,  "  servant ": 
^  "  to  send  a  man  to  manage  affairs ",  "  to  send ",  according  to 
Dr.  Morrison.  All  envoys  from,  and  to.  Tributary  States  are  so 
styled,  and  in  Chinese  literature,  official  and  unofficial,  ^  H^,  ^, 
and  W^  ^  "tribute-bearing  messengers"  are  interchangeable 
term8.2  Hence  also  Baron  Ghros,  Representative  of  Prance,  and 
the  colleague  of  Lord  Elgin,  was  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  Com- 

1  Dr.  Morrison  (Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language;  mth  voce)  interprets : 
"Wl-  ^^  ''^P  and  rest  one's  horse;  a  temporary  residence... jj^^  ^  [J|^  signifies 
<  the  foot*]  to  halt;  to  stop;  to  make  a  temporary  stay  ". 

2  Thus  in  the  authoritatiye  Handbook  of  the  Board  of  Bites  and  CereiooDies  (see 
above  p«  98|  Note  3)  oh.  clxzz.  foL  7,  b,  fol.  8,  a,.  foL  2>  b,  et  saepe ;  in.  tiie  JEUtes  of 
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missioned  Teung  and  Wu^  qualified  as  ^  ^;  npon  which  Dr. 
WilKamB  remarks :  *^  The  character  Che^icheng  {^  |£)  although 
signifying  ''  envoy  of  a  nation  ''—this  is  an  error  on  Dr.  Williams' 
part/-*'^  is  however^  an  e:s|>re8sion  somewhat  ignoble  and  ambiguous^ 
as  it  also  signifies  a  mere  'official  messenger  *"j—*it  signifies  nothing 
eke/-^''  a  name  given  to  the  ^ivoys  of  tribntaiy  countries  ".3  The 
Hon.  Mr.  BurUngame  is  further  described  as  thoroughly  conversant 
with  ^  ^Y  1^  ^>  ^^ike  relations  of  the  Central,  i.  e.  the  govern- 
ing. State  and  the  Outer,  i.  e.  the  entailed  or  tributary,  States  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  Universal ";  which  Mr.  Brown  perverts  into 
"  Chmese  and  Foreign  relations,"  conveying  to  the  Western  reader 
an  utterly  enxmeous  impression.  The  native  colleagues  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  BurUngame  are  simply  described  as  2!1  ||^  ^  ^titulants  of 
the  second  grade  ".  It  is  Mr.  Brown,  who  raises  them  to  the  posi- 
tion of  ''high  officers."  In  the  Imperial  Rescripts  commanding 
their  i^pointmenti  numerous  qualifications  are  attributed  to  them 
(23,  c);  few  ta  their  American  co-meesmiger  (23,  a).  We  happen 
to  be  in  possession  of  a  unique  collection  of  large-sized  water«>color 
drawmgs  with  descriptive  text  in  Mss.,  illustrative  of  the  life  of  a 
celebrated  Taoist  priest,  and  executed  by  Imperial  order.  One  of 
these  drawings  represents,  true  to  life,  a  ^  ^,  how,,  just  dis- 
mounted, he  hurries  up  to  the  priest,  with  the  Imperial  letter, 
commanding  the  presence  of  the  latter  at  the  Palace,  slung  over 
his  shoulders.  The  picture  will  convey  a  more  vivid  and  correct 
idea,  than  words  oould^  of  the  real  position,  assigned  by  the  Chinese 
G^emment  to,  and  accepted  by,  the  Hon.  Mr-  Bnrlingame :  we, 
therefore  had  it  photographed  on  a  reduced  scale,  and  shall  cause 
it  to  be  prefixed,  as  a  frontispiece,  to  the  present  essay. 

69.  The  Mission,  its  special  object,  a/nd  its  mofiwe.— That  whole 
portion  of  the  text,  which,  commencing  with  J^,  extends  to  the 
second  J^,   fi^rms  but  one,  according  to  our  notions  somewhat 

theiymoiit  DyiuMly  (above  p.  88,  N«te  6)  ch.  xl,  foL  74,  traatiiigof  jfi  ■  K  f^, 
<*  the  tribnte-bearing  Meeaengeia  oi  Onler  Statec  ";.  etc.,  etc. 

8  Papen  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  GoTomment  Printing-Office, 
18Se-^  vol.  z,  Sto.,  p.  969.  The  eommanicstion  is  dated  HnenpFteg  riii,  8,  18 
(April  26, 1858)  and  Baron  Groe  is  represented  in  it  as  having  humbly  asked  permission 
to  ga*«p  to  Peking. 
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awkwardly  constnicted^  sentence.  Its  rery  contents^  admitting  of 
no  disconnection^  prove  this.  In  order  to  produce  his  three  para- 
graphs out  of  itj  Mr.  Brown  has  had  to  interpolate  largely,  and 
to  take  extraordinary  liberties  with  the  original.  Ghih-Kang  and 
S'an*'Kia*E[a  are  appointed,  ^  '^  together  with'^  (the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame).  The  quasi-official  version  either  translates  that  par- 
ticle:   ^' also... to  accompany  Mr.  Burlingame^',   and    the    subse* 

quent  sentence  1^  ^  'J^  '^  JM  '  "^^  England";  or  else  the 
latter,— 'the  literal  meaning  of  which  is",  for  all  of  them  together  or 
conjointly  to  proceed  to  the  Great  Principality  Eng " — ^is  render* 
ed  by  hiin .-  ''  to  accompany  Mr«  BurUng^ame  to  England",  and 
^  simply:  ''also'\  In  either  case,  the  mistranslation  is  a  mate^* 
rial  one :  Chih-Kang  and  S^un-Kia-Ku  being  appointed,  not  to  ac- 
company the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  as  their  chief;  but  to  proceed  to 
the  West  conjointly  with  him,  as  members  of  the  same  mission, 
placed  on  the  same  diplomatic  footing :  that  of  the  ^  ^  of  our 

fh^ntispiece ;  and  '^  j|@  4^  |^  S  >^  E^t  "  ^^  ^^  ^^^  capacity 
of,  ''  or  "  as,  duly  and  specially  for  this  responsible  trust ", — a  trust, 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer, — ''  chosen  Ta-ch6n  (Honorables)." 
Out  of  these  plain  and  simple  words  Mr.  Brown  makes :  ^'  where 
Mr.  Burlingame  with  the  two  so  appointed  will  act  as  Our  High 
Minister  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  ".  A  bolder  deception 
of  the  kind  has  probably  seldom  been  attempted.  Mr>  Brown  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  the  purely  titulary  import  of  ;^  ^, 
and  the  circumstance  that,  as  ^^  Tsung-Lun  authoritatively  repeated 
(to  Mr.  Reed,  the  TJnited^States  Minister) :  public  servants  in  our 
State  (China  Proper)  do  not  pretend  to  plenipotentiary  powers;... 
and  that  there  has  never  been  any  such  denomination  (of  officer)  as 
plenipotentiary ";  1  or,  had  a  post  x>l  this  importance  been  speci- 
ally created,  he  must  have  known  that  it,  assuredly,  would  not  have 
been  entrusted  to  a  foreign  barbarian  and  a  couple  of  supernumerary 
clerks  of  the  Tsung-li  YamSn ;  and  that  the  proper  designation  of 
a  simple  ^'Minister"  would  have  been  ^  ^  4^  '^  3^  E£- 
But,  indepently  of  this,  the  ^  ^  of  our  text  cannot  possibly  be 
disconnected  from  "^  ''  all ;"  namely,  in  reference  to  what  precedes, 

1  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affain,  Washington,  1859-60,  vol.  x,  8vo.,  p.  47& 
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P'a-Ngan^'Ch^n,  Chili*E[ang,  and  S'un-Kia-Ku ;  in  reference  to  what 
follows,  '^  these  three  Bervanta,''  or  as  Mr.  Brown  translates :  "  the 
«aid  three  Ministers '\  Nor  can  ^  f^,  ^'a  grave  or  important 
trust ",  any  more  be  construed  into  "  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary "j  than  ^  £  can  be  into  "  Our  High  Minister'\2    TheManchu 

text,  which  has  AtM,  ''aU  together,  *^ conjointly,"  ''in  one 
company"  for  ^  ;  f^t^,  ''all/'  "every  one"  for  ^;  'V^i^ 
^^uArl,  "  grave    duties,"   *' a  grave    charge "    for  JJ  ft  i    *^^ 

NrlfSVf,  "an  fionoraWe'*  ^ot  ^  E>  ^  equally  explicit. 

70.  The  spedal  ohject  of  the  Mission,  certainly  is  mentioned  in 
•connection  with  \he  Hon.  Mr.  Burhngame's  name;  because  the 
Emperor  sees  fit  to  express,  by  a  dubious  p}*,  a  confidence  in  his 
foreign  messenger,  which  he,  ad  proved  by  the  Imperial  Rescript  0, 
silently  and  fully  accords  to  his  native  envoys.  The  object  is  stated 
in  these  words :  t^  Wl^  ^  [^^o,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,] 
^'in  the  management  of",  ^  9  ^  i^  ^  it  "^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
States  [the  directing  Central  State  and  the  Tributary  State  Eng]  com» 
inercial  intercourse  arisen  business,"  ^  ^  "  I  may  expect ", 
ft'  "on  (My)  behalf,"  ^  "will  discern,"  ^  "that  which  is  equi. 
table  and  (therefore  as  here  implied,)  admissible,"  and  ^,  "that 
"which  is  unfair  (literally^  crooked)  and,  (as  again  in  this  connection 
implied,  therefore)  inadmissible  ".  In  other  words,  the  special  ob- 
ject of  the  Mission  is,  to  obtain,  in  view  of  an  impending  revision  of 
the  existing  Treaties,  conditions  more  favourable  to  China,  than 
those  imposed  on  her  at  the  cannon's  mouth, — ^a  subject,  however, 
which  will  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  sequel.  Instead  of  the 
literal  translation  just  given,  Mr.  Brown's  version  renders  the  sen* 
tence  under  consideration:  "and  in  whom  (Mr,  Burlingame),  in 
transacting  all  business  in  which  the  two  Empires  (of  Ghreat  Britain 
•and  China)  have  a  common  interest.  We  have  full  confidence  as  Our 
Representative  and  the  Exponent  of  Our  ideas  '*.    Q  by  itself,  as 

<  Compare  Notes  17  and  18,  p.  39,  and  Note  16,  p.  10,  abo^re. 
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has  been  previously  shown,  does  not  signify  "  an  Empire  *',  but  simply 
'^  a  State,  whether  great  or  small,  whether  dependent  or  indepen- 
dent **;  besides  which  the  Chinese  Government  are  known,  and  were 

•  

known  by  Mr.  Brown  and  his  approvers,  to  recognize  no  Empire, 
save  the  one  Ching  Empire  Universal  of  the  World.  The  words 
'^  Great  Britain  and  China,"  supplied  in  the  copy  of  Mr.  Brown's 
translation  of  the  Letter  of  Credence  for  England,  are  not  in  the 

text.  ^=  >^A(S)tC%''>  means:  "intercourse  (of  persons  and 
firieads),  trade,   commerce  **  ^ ,  here :   **  commavcial  intercourse  "  ^ ; 

^=  tV53©^fW,  'Ho  be  involved  in",  "to  arise  out  o^"  "to 
be  the  common  consequence  of  ">  ^  ^.>— !-for  which  the  Manchu 

text  reads'    fi^KV^Vo''     ^V^TC*      —    ^  ^^    ^* business  cases",— 

^'.business".  Mr.  Brown  omits  the  words:  "which  has  arisen"  or 
''arising  out  of  the  commercial  interQourse",  and  in  their  stead 
supplies  the  words:  ''all... in  which... Grreat  Britain  .and  China  have 
a  common  interest ";  thus  generalising^  expending,  and  completely 
changing  the  character  of^tha  special '' business  "^  which  the  Mission 
is.. sent  to  perform,  fll*  has  here  but  the  one  meaning  ''I  may"; 
^  "that  which  ougjbtormust  be",  ''to  expect";  >f>  ^  ffi)  |9 
to  meet  unexpectedly",  [literally:  not  expecting,  yet  meet], 
^  aS  ^^  hope,  to  expect'.'  [|j|  signifies  also  "to  look  forward 
to  ",  "  to  expect "]  ^ .  Mr.  Brown's  version :  "  We  have  Ml  con- 
fidence'', is  altogether  unwarrantable-,  -f^  "for",  "instead  of", 
^'  in  the  place  of  ",4  "  on  behalf  of",  is  an  adverb,  and  in  its  adverbial 
sense  never  occurs  as  a  noun ;  it  is  erroneously,  therefore,  that  Mr. 
Brown  translates  it :  "as  Our  Representative ".  ^^  here  a  verb, 
as  such  signifies;  "to  permeate  oa  every  side",  "to  penetrate", 
"to  see  through",  "to  discern  betweeu  two  things ".5  Of  ^ 
Dr.  Morrison  says :  "  Aj^lied  to  punishments  denotes  justice  and 
equity ;  neither  too  severe  nor  too  light ;  whai  is  right  and  jvst ; 
moral  rectitude;... to  wind  about  the  heart;  the  heart;  the  mind... 

1  Compare  Dr,  Morrifloix's  Dictionaiy  of  the,  Quneoe  T«ai)fflVfcge,  svb  voce, 
s  Compare  Note  15,  p.  38,  above. 
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^  Wi  ''^  ^^ide  equitably  between  conflicting  opinions;...^  ^ 
^•^ rightly  adjusted";  and  of  ijfy:  ** Crooked;  bent;  distorted; 
oppressed;  charged  falsely;  l^'whM  is  unjust  and  unfair^;  jjfy  ^, 
intrigue  and  chicanei^  "•  Manifestly^  ^  and  |^  are  in  contrast ; 
and  the  meaning  of  the  sentence  is  as  plain^  as  the  syntax  is  simple. 
Yet  Mr.  Brown^  in  defiance  of  both^  and  of  grammar  to  boot^ 
translates  j^  $  ft  :  **  c^d  as  the  Exponent  of  Our  [heart's 
crooked  ways^  intrigue  and  chicanery^  i.e.  according  to  him]  ideas". 
He  is  not  complimentary  to  his  Imperial  Master.  Indicative  of  the 
motii)e,  which  has  induced  the  Emperor  to  send  the  Mission^  he 
wishes  it  to  be  regarded  as  0^^/Cl^^j^;^:^, 
"a  proof  that  his  sincere  desire  is  a  perfect  concord".  From  this 
sentence^  Mr.  Brown  eliminates  ^  j^p  **  a  perfect  concord ",  alto- 
gether :  conneots  j^  with  ^  Au)  ;  aud  thus  disjointing  the  text, 
places  the  mutilated  phrase  at  the  head  of  his  second  paragraph, 
where  it  equally  distorts  the  sense  and  interrupts  the  logiod 
sequence  of  the  original. 

71.  General  object  of  the  Ifi^ston.— -The  special  object  of  the 
Mission  is  rendered  subservient  to,  and  held  out  as  a  means  for  the 
attainment  of,  the  general  one :  the  firmer  union  of  certain  well- 
afiected  outer  Principalities  with  the  Empire,  j^  ^,  ''I,  thb 
Emfibob,  know'*,  is  the  pithy  sentence,  opening  the  second  para- 
graph of  tiie  Letter  of  Credence,  and  which  positively  admits  of  no 
other  interpretation.  Mr.  Brown  translates  it,  the  same  as  we  have 
just  found  him  to  translate  If  ^ :  ^'  We  have  fuU  confidence  '\ 
Well  might  he  appeal  for  countenance  to  his  ''approvers",  ^jj^ 
^  S  ''  these  three  servants  '^  he  elevates  to  the  rank  of  so  many 
''Ministers";  although  the  Emperor  in  this  place  even  waives  the 
courtesy  of  styling  them  ;^  |£,  "  Honorables ''.  Considering 
their  position  from  the  Imperial  point  of  view,  "  slaves"  would  have 
been  the  more  correct  rendering.  Their  "incorruptibility",  ^, 
the  First  Secretary  of  the  Mission  drops.  These  three  servants, 
the  Letter  goes  on  to  say,  i^  "  must  *\  |||  "  be  able ",  ||$  iSi 
"  to  manage ",  "  to  bring  about  **i  ^  fft  "  *  ^"^  union '',  that  is 

8  Dr.  MorriBoii's  Dictionaiy  of  the  Chinese  Laiigiuige»  9ub  voce,    4  Ihid. 
5  Compare  Dr.  Morrison's  Dictionury  of  the  Chinese  Language,  tub  voce. 
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to  aay,  a  tuiion  fonnded  on  due  obedience  on  the  part  of  the  Prinoi, 
pality  Eng,  and  the  other  tributary  States  here  in  question.!  Mr, 
Brown  translates:  "and  (We)  are  assured  they  will  discharge 
satisfaotorily  the  duties  entrusted  to  them".  This  translation  la 
simply  a  felsifioation  of  the  Chinese  text;  which,  hereupon,  assumes 
a  somewhat  threatening  tone.  ^  indicates  intensity  of  feehng  or 
purpose;  ^  " to  look  .forward  to",  "to  anticipate",  "^^^^^^ 
1ft  "  to  calculate  ",  "  to  precaloulate  ",  "  to  reckon  on"^.^mf^ 
"I  confidently  expect  that",  in  a  commanding  sense,  and  expressive 
of  the  utmost  degree  of  certainty.    Mr.  Brown's  rendermg:      and 

We  earnestly  request  that",  is  nnjuatifiable.  W&  "■  i^J"^^^  ^^'^^^'^  ' 
ia  "reciprocally  (sincere)",  #  -  faith,  entire  faith,  to  place  foith 
i?'  Mr.  Brown  translates  5  "  the  fullest  credence  and  trust  may 
be  accorded  to  them".  He  ignores  ffi,  «^d  would  seem  erro, 
neously  to  have  taken  iS  =  "credence"  ^  "^J^^*  J ^^ ^"^^^  ' 
as  Mr  Brown  translates,  but  "to  (completely)  attain",  "to  arme 
at".  :^  ^  he  renders:  "our  relations  of  friendship  ^e 
Manchu  text  repeats,  instead,  the  terms  corresiK>ndmg  to  ^  Jf . 
According  to  Dr.  Morrison.  ^  signifies  "kind  feeUng ,  att«:hment 
to  a«reelent  amongst  kindred  and  friends  ^  i.e  concord.  The 
mJa^STof  "  (political)  relations  ",  or  of  any  "  reUtions  "  whatever. 
T^f«^«r  foreign  to  the  term.      Nor  is  :^  here  a  noun  = 

;^;Sj^'-br!:  adjective  to  ^  in  the  sense  of  " obedient", 
fnendsh^   ,  t>n  j      ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^      ^ 

::tS;",  "on  S  ides"   is'^endei.d  by  Mr.  Bi.wn:  "both 
genera  ly    ,  introduces  the  idea  of  "  nations  ". 

::ro;n  to  le  Chlnl,  into  the  text  of  the  Credentials:  how  else, 
LlTercould  the  Hon.  Mr.  BurUngame  have  expressed  an  anxiety, 
on  tS' part  of  the  Chinese  Government,  1.  ent.r  "the  comity  of 

"'%""'ooncZ««ion  of  the  ieii-.-^Having  given,  in  sending  the 
Burliugame  Mission,  a  signal  proof  of  his  most  gi^ious  desire  to 
^S  a  good  understanding  with  his  well-affected  Principalit,es, 

i  ^^^  »ift«.  "iSL'^      Agreement,  concord;  union;  harmony;.., 


missive  " 
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between  which,  and  his  Gbvemment,  the  Emperor  states,  certain 
commercial  qaestions  have  arisen,  he  confidently  expects  that, 
provided  they  wish  to  continne  in  the  enjoyment  of  peaoe,  they  will 
duly  listen  to  his  Messengers.  If  they  should  not, — ^the  veiy 
possibility  of  such  «n  alternative  is  silently  dismissed,  and  merges 
into  the  concluding  expression  of  a  firm  conviction,  on  the  Emperor's 
part,  that  '^  great  must  needs  be  the  joy  and  satisfaction  **,  nameljj^ 
at  the  receipt  of  his  Letter  and  the  condescending  assurances  of 
goodwill  towards  his  Principalities,  contained  in  it.  Such  is  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  the  last  paragraph,  which  Mr.  Brown,  connecting 
it  immediately  with  the  preceding  paragraph,  translates :  '^  a  result 
which  we  are  certain  will  be  deeply  gratifying  **.  But  the  connecting 
words  *'a  result  which"  are  not  in  the  original  text,  and  instead  of 
"will  be  deeply  gratifyiug",  it  reads :  "[f|E,  I  feel  surej,  ^^  (this) 
must  needs,  *3!  gr©»^ly>  iS^f  cause,  ||J[,  joy,  j*^  and  satisfe^ion, 
delight,  -(fc,  aye".  The  term  ^  jj^,  Pung^Chih,  is  frequently,  if 
not  more  generally,  by  foreigners  mistaken  for  the  name  of  the 
present  Emperor,  It  is  the  ^  g^  ^^  chronological  designation 
of  his  reign,  essentially  a  designation  of  good  augury.  At  first 
jj^  j^  had  been  chosen.  The  custom  was  introduced  by  the  'Han 
dynasty.  The  Emperor^s  name  is  ^  ^,  Tisy^Chim.  Neither 
character  is  used  during  his  life-time.  Instead  of  the  latter,  being 
of  frequent  occurrence,  Jg,  Chun,  is  written*  The  Chinese  have 
no  fiixed  era  to  date  their  years  from.  They  commence  a  new  period, 
difierently  designated,  at  the  commencement  of  each  reign. 
"  Pung-Chih,  vi."  ii  =  ''Anno  Domini,  1867". 

73.     We  have  thus   endeavoured,   in  a  clear  manner  and  by 
conclusive  linguistic  testimony,  to  place  the  literal  fidelity  of  our 
somewhat  softened  translation  of  tne  Chinese  text  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
■r*  Burlingame's  Letter  of  Credence,  compared,  in  regard  to  all  import- 

ant or  dubious  points,  with  the  official  Mauchu  version,  beyond 
a  reasonable  doubt ;  and  we  may  now  be  permitted  to  cast  a  retro- 
spective glance  at  the  Letter  itself*     We  doubt  whether  a  more 

3  Br.  Morrifion  sub  voce  gLves  as  one  of  the  meanings  of  ^:  *'to  oonunaiid".  The 
term  is  frequently  used  in  the  sense:  "to  precalciilate  eclipses'';  hence:  '^to 
precalcnlate  with  methematical  certainty  ". 
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over-bearing  doocuBeidi  ImuI  ever  eman«>teA  from  ihie  Yvtioan^  eren  nk 
the  height  of  the  power  and  insolence  of  the  oconpants  of  St.  Peter^i 
ohair ;  certainly,  a  more  insulting  Letter  has  never  been  accepted  by 
any  Eoropean  Sovereign,  or  any  President  of  the  Great  American 
Bepablic.  Its  style  is  precise;  its  purport  clears  its  logic  perfect;; 
its  consistency  with  the  Chinese  State-doctrine  of  Universal  Supre- 
macy,  with  the  corresponding  Imperial  Bescripti^  and  with  the  des- 
patches of  the  Tsong-li  YamiSn  bearing  on  the  sabjeot,  complete 
(comp.  82  above).  The  Great  Exalted  Monarch  and  Highpriest  of 
the  World  does  not  attempt  to  mince  matters.  He  speaks  out  boldly. 
Condescendingly  he,  the  Representative  of  God  on  Sarth,  the  Son  ef 
Heaven,  in  the  place  of  Heov^a  raKng  mankind,  greets  the  Mistress 
of  his  loyal  Principality  Eng.  The  British  Dominions,  wherein  the 
Son  is  said  never  to  set,  are  but  a  tolerabte-sized  Provmeo  of  the 
Empire  Universal  of  the  Ching ;  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  is 
only  one  of  those  feudal  lorde^  ^  ^,  vasBalsoftheOneSolitaiy 
Man^  whom  at  any  moment  he  may  enmrnon  into  his  presence,  to 
attend^  after  having  been  graciously  permitted  to  prostrate  them- 
selves to  the  ground  and  to  offer  up  their  tribute,  say,  one  of  the 
grand  Imperial  sacrifices  at  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  or  the  T^nple  of 
the  Earth,  or  the  Temple  of  Confiunus,  or  the  Aaceslaml  Temple  of 
the  Ching.  Imagine,  reader,  on  such  occasions  the  Great  Lord  Li- 
s'i-t^en-td  of  the  star-spangled  Bepublic,  the  Czar  of  All  the  Bus- 
sias,  the  Emperor  of  the  French^  the  Prussian  "  Schirmherr  Deutsch- 
lands**,  and  a  host  of  minor  European  Sovereigns^  in  waiting  on  the 
Great  Tatar  ^utocrat  of  the  Earthy  ''hurrying  about"  and  canying 
the  dishes ! ''  This  is  the  office  assigned  by  the  semi-barbarous 
Buler  of  China  to  the  great  Potentates  of  Christendom-  and 
Civilisation. 


[  U5  ] 


§  6. 

INSULTING  CHARACTER,  AND  PRINCIPLE  OF  VASSALAGE 

INVOLVED  IN  THE  ACCEPTANCE,  OF  THE 

LETTERS  OF  CREDENGR 

74.  If  the  Letters  of  Credence^  presented  by  the  Hon.  ]i|i*» 
Burlingame  and  his  native  Co*Messengers  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe  in  treaty^^relations  with 
the  Ching  Empire^  were  marked  only  by  the  assumption  of  an  empty 
title^  however  high-soundings  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Ghina^ 
or  by  some  immaterial  verbal  impropriety,  in  the  original  texts> 
glossed  over  in  the  quasi^official  translation :  the  matter^  perhaps^ 
would  hardly  deserve  a  notice^  and  the  views  might  be  applied  to  it^ 
which  were  expressed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  and  Mr.  Wade 
on  a  former  and  somewhat  similar  occasion.  We  allude  to  the 
Letter  of  January  23,  1863^  from  "  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  the 
Ta-tsing  dynasty"  to  *'His  Majesty  the  President  of  the  United 
States"^  communicated  above  (7).^  The  then  Arnericcm  Minister^ 
in  forwarding  it,  wrote  to  his  Government  2 :—'' The  letter  is  in 
Chinese  and  Manchow.  There  is  an  assumption  in  the  words  *  to 
soothe  and  bridle  the  world  %  which  will  cause  you  to  smile.  My  first 
thought  was  to  object  to  the  language ;  but  when  I  learned  ikhat  it 
was  formal,^  and  was,  substantially,  what  had  been  used  l^fore> 
and  that  the  Government  really  intended  to  be  unusually  kSnd,  I 
thought  it  would  be  impolitic  and  ungenerous  to  criticise  the  form 
in  which  that  kindness  was  sought  to  be  expressed.     I  send  you  two 

I  Page  15.  Onr  sarmisd  as  to  the  title  of  "**  the  GretA  Exalted  Monarch  and 
Highpriest "  having  been  prefixed  to  that  of  '*L6rd  li-al-tlen-td  *',  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  Emperor  of  Ghina^  applied  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  is  folly 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Wade*8  translation  of  the  Letter,  published  in  the  **  Papers  relating 
to  Foreign  Affairs",  Washington,  1864,  part  ii,  p.  847,  and  with  whioh  we  were 
unacquainted  at  the  time.    3  Jbid,  pp.  846—7,  8^ 

8  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  evidently  does  M^intiTigTiTsh  between  '*  formal  '^ 
and  "a  mere  form '\  \0. 
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translations  of  the  letter,  one  marked  A  by  Mr.  Schewescwesky,  l 
who  interprets  in  the  absence  of  Dr.  Williams ;  the  other,  with  note, 
marked  b  by  Mr.  Wade,  of  the  British  Legation.  From  these  you 
will  learn  its  true  meaning.  The  fullest  equality  is  conceded  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  the  position  in  which  they 
are  placed  in  the  Chinese  text,  as  well  as  by  the  language  used  in  ^ 

the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  letter.  I  feel  that  I  am  here 
to  secure  essentials,  and  not  to  raise  questions  about  unimportant 
matters.  I  do  not  suppose  the  President  will  be  troubled  to  learn 
tl^t  the  Emperor  of  China  thinks  that  he  has  received  a  Commission 
'to  soothe  and  bridle  the  world',  but  I  imagine  that  he  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  I  have  established  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  the  Chinese  Government". — "Translator's  Note.     The  words  j 

signifying  '  to  soothe  and  bridle  the  world  *  no  doubt,  imply  that 
the  Emperor,  as  Tien-Tzie,  son  of  Heaven,  is  to  the  sovereigns  of 
the  Earth  a  superior,  much  of  the  sort  that  the  Pope,  at  various 
periods  from  the  days  of  Hildebrandt  down,  claimed  to  be.  But 
beyond  a  remark  to  the  Prince  that  we  foreign  nations  do  not  admit 
that  we  can  be  'fu  yu',  'soothed  and  bridled'  by  any  but  our  own 
governors,  I  should  not,  were  I  responsible  for  an  opinion,  recom- 
mend that  further  notice  should  be  taken  of  the,  at  first  sight  per  se, 
objectionable  expressions.  For  the  position  of  the  terms  United 
States  and  President  admits  the  fullest  equality  between  the  nation 
and  its  ruler  and  the  Chinese  empire  and  its  sovereign ;  and  the 
salutation  with  which  the  letter  commences  is  as  significant  of  the 
equality  of  the  President  with  the  Emperor  as  words  can  be ;  while 
the  close  of  the  letter  is  scarcely  less  so,  '  that  we  may  tung  hsung 
together,  or  alike  enjoy  peace  increasing '  would  certainly  not  have 
been  written  thus  had  the  writer  not  intended  to  hint  that  the  person 
addressed  was  less  than  his  equal".     Signed :  t.  .w(ade). 

75.  In  the  first  place,Jtiowever,  the  two  cases  diflfer  essentially; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  the  views  entertained  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  and  Mr.  Wade  partly  rest  on  erroneous  premises,  and 
partly  are  of  themselves  opposed  to  both  logic  and  principle.  A 
few  words  to  indicate  this,  may  not  be  inopportune.     The  pregnant 

1  The  Bev.  S.  J..  jJ^piereschewBky  Ib  the  gentleman  meant. 
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verb  ^  ^i  does  not  mean  "to  soothe  and  bridle"  but,  applied 
by  the  Son  of  Heaven  to  ^  "JC,  it  signifies:  "to  carry  on  the 
Government  of  the  World  with  a  strong  hand  ",  literally :  "  to  keep 
in  subjection  and  rule  the  World ";  and  the  assertion  of  his  divine 
right  to  do  so,  is  anything  but  a  mere  formality,  or  an  unimportant 
matter :  it  is  the  persistent  assertion  of  a  gigantic  political  principle^ 
the  importance  of  which,  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view,  can  hardly 
be  over-rated  (26},  and  which,  in  the  American  sense,  too,  involves 
nothing  less  than  the  vassalage,  diplomatically  and  legally  speaking,  of 
the  United  States.  Yet,  Mr.  Wade  advises  that  no  notice  be  taken 
of  the  "  per  «e  objectionable  expressions",  on  the  following  grounds: 
firstly,  because  the  Chinese  terms  for  "  United  States  "  and  "  Presi- 
dent "  are  raised  to  the  same  height  with  the  "  Ching  Empire  (of 
the  World)^'  and  its  "  Exalted  Monarch  and  Highpriest ";  which,  it 
is  argued,  "admits  the  fullest  equality  between  the  (American) 
nation  and  its  ruler,  and  the  Chinese  empire  and  its  sovereign  ".  It 
is  a  purely  convential  habit  of  the  Chinese,  in  writing  and  printing, 
to  raise  certain  terms,  connected  with  Heaven  and  the  Imperial 
family,  more  or  less  above  the  common  level ;  and  in  this  purely 
convential  habit  they,  certainly,  have  made  the  concession  alluded 
to.  But  to  perceive  in  so  trifling  and  mere  a  "  formality ",  in  defi- 
ance of  the  "essential"  assertions  of  language  to  the  contrary,  a 
proof  of  the  admission  of  the  fullest  equality  of  rank  and  position 
between  '^the  Monarch  of  the  World"  and  the  "feudal  lord  of  one 
of  his  weU-affected  Principalities  "  appears  to  us,  we  must  confess,  a 
simple  perversion  of  logic  and  common-sense.  Mr.  Wade's  second 
ground  is,  that  the  salutation,  with  which  the  letter  commences — 
according  to  his  erroneous  translation :  '  His  Majesty  the  Emperor 
of  the  Ta-tsing  dynasty  salutes  his  Majesty  the  President  of  the 
United  States^ — ^is  as  significant  of  the  equality  of  the  President 
with  the  Emperor  as  words  can  be.'  Mr.  Wade  may  have  been, 
and  be,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  ,term  ^  f^^  which 
he  renders  "  salutes  ^^,  is  used  only  by  the  superior  towards  the 
inferior  (53) ;  and  he  cannot  have  been  acquainted  with  a  subse- 
quently discovered  note  of  the  Emperor  Hsien-FSng,  relative  to  the 

very  letter  here  in  question,  and  ridiculing  the  President's  arrogance 

k2 
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and  folly  in  claiming  equality  with  him  1 :  but  he  might,  and  should 
have  known,  that  no  Emperor  of  China  would  have  given  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  his  own  title  of  ^  ^  *|^,  except^ 
perchance,  m  derision.  Either  that  letter  was  never  submitted  to 
''  the  sacred  glance  ^^;  or  else  it  does  not  bear  the  Imperial  seal. 
Moreover,  if  ^  ^  •^  was  the  title  due  to  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  North- American  Republic  in  1863 :  why  was  it  not  accorded 
to  him  in  the  Imperial  Letter  of  Credence  in  18B7  ?  Mr,  Wade's 
third  and  last  ground  is  so  puerile,  that  it  may  be  left  to  speak  for 
itself.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  adopting  the  reasons  of  his 
friend,  adds  to  them  one  or  two  of  his  own.  The  (objectionable) 
language,  he  learned,  was  [merely]  formal,  and  was  substantially 
what  had  been  used  before : — a  reason  for  not  objecting  to  what  is 
objectionable,  which  reminds  us  of  the  saying  of  the  cook,  while 
ffkinning  a  live  eel:  ''there's  nothing  like  being  accustomed  to 
it";  in  perfect  accordance  with  Mr.  Wade's  way  of  thinking  (63). 
The  question,  however,  was  not,  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  inge- 
niously pi^ts  it,  whether  the  language  was,  or  was  not,  of  a  nature  to 
"  trouble  "  the  President ;  but,  whether  or  not  it  asserted  the  vassal- 
age  of  the  United  States,  amd  conveyed  an  insult  to  the  Americam, 
people.  To  raise  questions  about  matters  so  unimportant  as  these, 
the  Representative  of  the  great  Western  Republic  felt,  he  had  not 
been  sent  for  all  the  way  to  Peking :  the  object  of  his  mission  being 
''  to  secure  essentials ''.  Could  he,  already  at  that  time,  had  his 
£8,000  a  year  in  view  ?  The  Chinese  Government,  he  had  been 
given  to  understand,  ''really  intended  to  be  unusually  kind**.  Of 
such  a  disposition  towards  the  United  States,  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n, 
certainly,  has  never  betrayed  any  symptoms,  while  affording  signal 
proofs-  of  it  towards  the  Hon.  Mr.«  Burlingame  personally.  No 
wonder,  he  "  thought  it  would  be  impolitic  and  ungracious  to  criti- 
cise the  form,  in  which  that  kindness  was  sought  to  be  expressed''* 
The  most  friendly  relations,  which  he  informed  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  had  been  established  by  him  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  were  of  a  nature  equally  hollow  and  fallacious. 

76.    We  may  now  revert  to  the  Letter  of  Credence,  in  which^ 

1  The  note  will  be  communicated  farther  on. 
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too,  ''the  Great  Exalted  Monarcli  and  Highpriest  of  the  Great 
Ghing  Empire  of  the  World  '*  and  **  tke  Great  Lady  of  kis  Great 
Principality  Eng  "  are  in  writing  placed  on  tke  same  lines^  respect- 
ively (37) ;  but  we  doubt  wketker  any  rational  person  will  look 
apon  so  trivial  a  ^oint  of  formality  as  tending  to  modify  in  any 
degree  tke  language  of  tke  Letter  itself.  Tkat  Letter  and  tke  Mia- 
fiion^  wkick  it  accredits,  present  two  features  of  tke  gravest  nature: 
botk^  combined^  ofiering  a  national  insult  to  tke  people  of  England^ 
tke  Britisk  Government,  and  Her  Majesty  tke  Queen ;  and  involving, 
in  principle,  tke  publicly  acknowledged  vassalage  of  tke  Britisk 
Possessions,  as  so  many  Tributary  States,  Principalities,  or  Pro- 
vinces of  tke  Okinese  Empire  Universal  of  tke  Cking.  Tke  national 
insult CQnsists  in:  lstly« — The poUticaLcharacter  assigned  to  thfMiS" 
sion ;  and  in  ike  choice  of  its  members.  We  kave  already  pointed 
out,  tkat  tke  Mission  is  not  a  diplomatic  Embassy  from  one  Sover-^ 
eign  to  anotker  (32) ;  but  a  Mission  in  tke  lowest  political  sense  of 
tke  word,  despatcked,  at  tke  instigation  of  an  intriguing  and 
unscrupulous  foreigner  in  iJie  Ckinese  service,  by  tke  pretending 
Monarck  of  tke  World  to  tke  feudal  lords  of  some  of  kis  distant 
Principalities,  for  tke  attainment  of  ''a  firmer  union"  and  certain 
commercial  advantages;  moreover  for  tke  purposes  of  deceit,  and 
tke  dissemination  of  falsekoods,  as  will  presently  appear.  We  kave 
already,  too,  called  attention  to  tke  improper  ckaracter  of  tke  native 
.personate  of  tke  Mission,  botk  tke  associate  Messengers  of  tke 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  and  tke  so-called  attack^s;  none  of  wkom 
are  persons  fit,  eitker  by  rank,  position^  or  education,  for  &e  post 
to  wkick  tkey  were  appointed,  or  for  tke  diplomatic  society  to 
wkick  tkey  were  introduced  witk  tke  manifest  design,  an  tke  part 
of  tke  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  to  evince  its  contempt  for  tke  European 
Sovereigns,  and  tkua  to  pieafle  and  flatter  tke  Tatar  Court.  From 
tke  Okinese  point,  of  view,  tke  association  of  a  foreigner  witk  suck 
men  tends  to  lower  tke  Mission  still  furtker;  wkilstintke  European 
sense,  tke  obvious  disqualifications  of  tke  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame, 
tke  peculiar  circumstances  under  wkick  ke  ckMiged  kis  represen- 
tative ckaracter  (34-35),  and  tke  fact  of  kis  being  sent  by  "  tke 
Son  of  Heaven*'  in  tke  naked  capacity  of  a  Ckinese  subject  and 
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common  Public  Messenger^  are  hardly  calculated  to  impart  any 
dignity  to  it,  beyond  that  of  an  ostentations  masquerade  and  richly- 
paid  adventure,  2ndly.— 2%«  formal  assumptiony  on  the  pcurt  of  the 
Emperor  of  Ohina,  of  Divine  and  Vniversal  Supremacy  both  political 
and  religious.  The  claim  to  the  autocracy  of  the  habitable  Earth, 
maintained  by  the  reigning  Sovereign  of  '^  the  Flowery  Land ",  is 
not  made  to  rest  solely  on  his  title  of  '^  The  Oreat  Exalted  Monarch 
and  Highpriest  of  the  Great  Ching  Empire  of  the  World  "  j  but  is 
in  distinct  terms,  asserted  as  an  actual  political  right,  "  the  ack- 
nowledgment and  enforcement  of  which  ^,  as  already  Sir  Oeorge 
Staunton  so  justly  remarked  (26),  '*  the  Chinese  Government  appear 
never  to  neglect  whenever  prudence  or  policy  will  permit'\  This 
right  is  here  extended  to  its  utmost  limits,  and  undisguisedly 
upheld  in  a  formal  Letter  of  Credence,  directly  addressed  by  the 
Buler  of  China  to  the  Queen  of  England.  Srdly . — The  formal  design 
natum  of  Cheat  Britain  as  one  of  the  Tributary  States,  Principalities, 
cr  Provinces^  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  Not  only  are  the  immediate  terms, 
in  which  England  is  thus  described  in  the  Letter  of  Credence,  clear, 
plain,  and  explicit ;  the  whole  tenour  and  spirit  of  that  Letter,  also, 
are  in  accordance  with  them.  The  asserted  vassalage  of  England 
implies,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  absolute  right  of 
life  and  death  over  every  British  subject,  and  the  Sovereign,  as  a 
Chinese  subject,  as  well.  4thly. — The  Title  of  "  Lady  of  the  Princi- 
pality Eng  **,  formally  given  to  tJie  Queen's  Most  Gracious  Majesty.. 
We  may  safely  leave  it  to  every  loyal  Englishman,  to  answer  for  himself 
the  question :  Whether  a  greater  insult  could  have  been  offered  by  a 
foreign  Sovereign  to  the  English  nation,  than  is  here,  in  a  formal 
Letter  of  Credence,  offered  to  our  Queen  by  the  Emperor  of  China  ? 
It  may,  and  no  doubt  it  will,  be  urged  by  the  Wade,  Williams,  and 
Hart,  that  the  title,  complained  of,  was  Dr.  Morrison's  own  choice, 
and  has  ^^cbme  to  be  used''  (53)  in  all  subsequent  despatches  and 
treaties.     But,  in  our  judgment,  such  a  plea  is  calculated  to  add  to. 


I  See  Mr.  Burlingame^s  various  speeches ;  Mr.  Hart's  **  Note  on  Chinese 
Matters  ",  and  Mr.  Robertson's  Letter  to  the  London  Daily  News,  in  the  Appendix. 
Mr.  Lawrence  also  writes  :  "  Nous  avons  d^jk  annonc^  que  la  Chine  a  adopt^  le  code 
international  europi^en.     Lea  'Elements'  viennent  d'etre  traduits  pour  Tusage  du 
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rather  than  to  extenaate,  the  offence.  When  on  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  of  Nanking,  the  late  Dr.  Morrison,  under  an  erroneous 
impression  as  to  its  import,  proposed  or  was  led  to  propose,  the 
title  of  ^  ^  for  the  Queen, — a  title,  so  acceptable  to  the  Chinese 
authorities, — ^it  was  under  the  circumstances,  perhaps,  not  altogether 
unpardonable  that  they  should  profit  by  his  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  Chinese  language,  in  adopting  it.  Something  might  even  be  said 
to  palliate  the  conduct  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  in  at  first  continu- 
ing, with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Waders  ignorance  or  indifference,  the 
use  of  a  title  for  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain,  which  they  knew 
.to  be  derogatory  to  her  dignity.  But  every  excuse  vanished,  when 
their  confidential  adviser,  the  Inspector-General  of  Maritime  Cus- 
toms, Mr.  Hart,  ^^  translated  for  the  Yamen  that  part  of '  Wheaton,' 
relating  to  rights  of  Legation,  Treaties,  &c.,  long  before  Dr.  Martin 
came  to  Peking ",  and  when,  subsequently,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlin- 
game  announced  to  the  West,  that  the  Law  of  Nations  in  its 
integrity,  as  laid  down  in  English,  and  rendered  into  Chinese,  by 
two  of  his  own  countrymen,  had  been  accepted  by  the  Imperial 
Government  of  the  Flowery  Land.l  Under  any  circumstances,  the 
national  insult,  deliberately  offered  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's 
Letter  of  Credence,  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen,  the  British  Government,  and  the  people  of  England,  and 
consistently  sustained  by  the  words  and  action  of  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen  in  its  official  intercourse  with  the  Representative  of  Great 
Britain  in  Peking,  is  one  of  those  palpable  facts,  which  no  argument 
can  remove,  and  no  pleading  efface. 

77.  Yet,  both  the  insulting  Letter  and  the  insulting  Mission, 
charged  with  its  delivery,  were  received,  and  received  with  all 
honors,  at  the  Foreign  Office  and  at  Windsor  Castle.  By  that 
reception,  which  had  been  anticipated  at  Washington,  and  was 
followed  at  Paris,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  minor  capitals  of 
Europe,   the   originator   of  the  Mission,   Mr.  Hart,  the   Tsung-li 


gouvemement  Celeste ;  ainsi,  Touvrage  de  M.  Wheaton  sert  anjourd'hui  de  mannel 
diplomatique  k  Pt-kin  do  m6me  qu'  hYeddo",— William  B,  Laicrence^  "Commentaires 
Biir  lea  Eldnieuts  du  Droit  liiternatioual "  etc.  de  Ilemi  Wheaton,  Leipzig,  18G8, 
torn,  i,  p.  140. 
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Tarn^n^  and  the  Tatar  Court  achieved  a  signal  trimnph.  It  realised 
one  of  their  principal  objects,  the  strengthening  of  the  Mancha 
dynasty,  in  restoring  its  prestige,  so  greatly  shaken  by  the  saccesses 
of  the  French  and  English  arms.  To  the  whole  Chinese  world  of 
high  officials  and  literati,  who  became  acquainted  with  the  circum« 
stances,  they  furnished  the  ocular  demonstration  of  the  retpm  of 
the  rebellious  Ying  and  F'a  Principalities  to  their  allegiance,  and 
of  the  submission  of  the  prostrate  West  to  the  rule  universal  of  the 
Ching.  The  fear  of  the  foreigner  turned  to  defiance,  if  not  con- 
tempt ;  and  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  Chinese  people. 
Who  would  venture  to  foretell  the  consequences  f  The  error  com- 
mitted by  Western  diplomacy  was  a  twice  grave  one.  Not  only 
did  it,  in  the  eyes  of  China,  allow  the  vassalage  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  European  Sovereigns  to  appear  as  a 
publicly  acknowledged  fact :  in  the  European  sense,  too,  it  virtually 
admitted  that  vassalage,  both  morally  and  legally.  For,  in  accord- 
ance with  Western  International  Law  and  custom,  it  is,  in  the  first 
place,  by  means  of  his  Letter  of  Credence,  that  an  Envoy  establishes 
his  representative  character, — ^representative  of  the  Sovereign  who 
sent  him — ;  the  forms  of  these  Letters  vary  according  to  the  rank 
of  the  Princes,  by  whom  they  are  written  and  to  whom  they  are 
addressed ;  and  they  are  accepted  only  after  it  has  been  ascertained, 

I  "^Four  dtre  re9a  avec  le  caract^re  de  miniBtre  par  PEtat*  aaquel  il  est  envoy^, 
le  ministre  doit  dtre  mnni  d'une  lettre  de  cr^ance... Outre  roriginal,  mimi  da  sceau  de 
TEtat,  on  donne  ordmairement  an  ministre  une  copie  l^galis^  '^our  la  pr^enter  an 

B^cr^aire  d'Etat  en  demandant  audience La  lettre  de  cr^anoe  imprime  k  TambaB- 

sadeur  un  caract^re  public;  elle  est  donn^  suivant  lea  formes  usit^es  dans  les 
chancelleries,  et  sa  redaction  indique  le  but  g^^ral  de  la  mission  an  souverain 
Auprte  duquel  il  est  enyoy^...CeB  lettres  sont  une  esp^ce  de  plein  pouvoir 
g^n^ral;  mais,  dans  la  pratique,  elloB  ne  senrent  qu'  h  constater  le  caract^re 
d'un  ambassadeur  et  ne  Tautorisent  k  aueune  negotiation  particuli&re.  Leur 
forme  Tarie  selon  le  rang  du  souverain  qui  ^rit,  et  celni  du  souTerain  auquel 
elles  sont  addressdea.  Elles  ne  sont  re9ueB  qu'  apr^s  qu'  il  en  a  ^t^  donn^ 
une  copie  textuelle,  et  que  le  protocole  a  ^t^  reoonnu  conforme  auz  usages  ^tablis; 
elles  sont  remises,  on  censi^es  I'dtre,  dans  une  audience  publique  ou  priv^,  selon 

Tusage  du  pays  et  le  oaract&re  officiel  de  oelui  qui  en  est  porteur De  toutes 

les  aBsertiona  contenues  dans  ce  paragraphe,  ajoute  Pinheiro-Ferreira,  la  seule  qui 
ait  besoin  de  quelque  explication  est  oelle  de  la  oopie,  dont  M.  de  Martena  dit 
que  VGDYoy^  doii  donner  oonnaissance  an  secretaire  d'£tat,  en  demandant  Taudi- 
enoe  de  presentation  au  souverain... On  pent  trouver  deux  motif s  It  cet  usagp :  Tun^ 
c'est  de  mettre  le  secretaire  d'Etat  k  m6me  de  pouvoir  se  preparer  k  faire  k  son 
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from  a  true  copy  of  the  original,  that  they  are  in  conformity  with 
established  nsage  and  recognized  rights.^  And,  in  the  second 
place/ the  reception  of  an  Envoy,  on  presenting  his  Letter  of  Cre- 
dence, which  has  thus  been  previously  examiixed  and  approved  of, 
is  regarded  as  a  formal  act  of  acknowledgment  of  the  Sovereign, 
whose  Representative  he  is,  and,  it  need  not  be  added,  of  that 
Sovereign's  rank  and  position,  as  described  in  the  Letter  of  Cre- 
dence.2  Hence,  considering  that,  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's 
Letter  of  Credence,  the  Sovereign  who  sent  him  is  described  as  the 
sole  Monarch  of  the  World  and  Representative  of  God  on  Earth, 
and  the  Potentates,  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  generally  as  the 
feudal  lords  of  certain  of  his  Principalities,  Victoria  I,  in  particular, 
as  the  tributary  Mistress  of  his  Principality  Eng ;  that  neither  the 
United  States  in  this  instance,^  nor  the  European  Courts  in  any 
case,  were  bound  to  receive  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  and  his 
Letters  of  Credence ;  but  that  they  did  receive  with  all  honors  both 
the  envoy,  who  presented  those  Letters,  and  the  Letters  themselves, 
upon  previous  examination  and  approval  of  the  contents  of  the 
latter :  it  is  unquestionable  that  thereby,  according  to  the  Law  of 
Nations  and  recognized  diplomatic  usage,  the  Western  Governments, 
to  whom  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  was  accredited,  generally,  and 
the    English   Government,  in    particular,  publicly    and    formally 

souTerain  im  rapport  en  cozmaissaiioe  de  canke  sor  Tobjet  contenu  dans  la  lettre  en 
question ;  Tautre,  c'est  de  pr^venir  qu*  aucune  lettre  ne  soit  pr^ent^  an  souverain, 
dont  la  setile  lecture  pftt  etre  conaid^rte  oomme  une  atteinte  au  respect  qui  lui  est 
aa  ".-^.  F.  de  Martens,  **  Pr^is  du  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  TEurope  ",  augments 
dee  notes  de  Pinheiro-Ferreira,  etc.,  par  M.  Ch.  Verg6,  2o  M.  Paris,  1864,  2  vols. 
8vo.,  vol.  ii,  pp.  84— «6.  Comp.  Henry  Wheaton,  "  Elements  of  International  Law", 
2nd  ed.,  annotated  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  London,  1864,  8vo.,  p.  388. 

2  "The  reception  of  an  ambassador  is  an  acknowledgment  of  the  rights* of  his 
sovereign.  It  is  a  mere  matter  of  choice  and  interest  whether  a  state  agrees  to  receive 
an  ambassador  or  otherwise  ;  unless  special  treaties  have  limited  the  rights  of  refusal 
of  any  particular  state,  by  distinct  conditions''. — <* Embassies  and  Foreign  Courts, 
A  History  of  Diplomacy",  London,  1865,  8vo.,  p.  66.  Comp.  de  Martefu,  "Precis 
du  Droit  des  Gens  Modeme  de  I'Europe",  tom.  ii,  p.  44 :  "  ...C'est  pourquoi  la  r^oep- 
tion  ou  renvoi  d'un  Ministre  sont  consid^r^  en  Europe  oomme  des  actes  de  recon- 
naissance de  celui  dont  on  le  re9oit  ou  auquel  on  Tenvoie";  of  course,  subject  to  the 
terms  of  the  Letters  of  Credence. 

8  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  Chinese  envoy  would  have  been  entitled  to  a 
reception  in  the  United  States.    See  below. 
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acknowledged  the  relative  positions  of  him,  whom  we  term  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  the  Princes,  addressed  by  him,  as  described 
in  the  original  Letters  of  Credence.  In  short,  confining  onr  remarks 
here  to  our  own  Government,  it  has,  by  its  official  reception  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Burlingame,  publicly  and  formally  acknowledged  the  Universal 
and  Divine  Autocracy  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  ancl  the  vassalage 
of  Great  Britain  as  a  Chinese  dependency.  That  the  Government 
has  not  wittingly  done  so,  nor  knowingly  accepted  the  insults,  offered 
by  Chinese  insolence  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  people  of  England, 
we  need  scarcely  observe :  that,  in  due  course,  it  will  vindicate  the 
national  independence  vis-si- vis  of  China ;  demand  explanations  and 
obtain  redress  from  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  for  the  offence  committed ; 
and  visit  with  the  full  rigour  of  the  law  those,  who  have  prac- 
tised upon  it  an  unparalleled  deception,  we  take  for  granted.  In 
this  place,  our  only  object  was  to  point  out  the  humiliating  facts 
of  the  case. 


[155] 


§7. 

FALSIFIED  QUASI-OFFICIAL  TRANSLATION  OF  THE 

LETTER  OF  CREDENCE. 


78.    We  have  seen,  in  the  two  preceding  sections,  that  the 
reigning  Emperor  of  China  has  yielded  not  one  iota  of  those  lofty 
pretensions  to  Universal  Supremacy,  which  he  has  inherited  from 
his  ancestors ;  and  that  the  Ministers  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  have 
succeeded  in  causing  the  most  offensive  Mission,  and  the  most 
insulting  Letters  of  Credence,  which,  probably,  were  ever  sent  to 
Western  Courts,  to  be  received  with  more  than  common  honors. 
The   circumstances,   under  which    this   extraordinary  triumph   of 
Eastern .  statecraft    has   been    accomplished,    are    the    following. 
When,  succumbing  to  the  persisting  importunity  of  the  Inspector-^ 
Oeneral  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  Mr.   Hart,  the   Celestial' 
Government  had  finally  assented  to  his  Burlingame-Mission  scheme,  ' 
that  ambitious  and  intriguing  amateur-diplomatist  is  understood  to  -^ 
have  submitted  to  his  employers  the  general  draft  of  a  Letter  of 
Credence  after  '^  Wheaton  '\     But  the  Emperor,  or  rather  the  two 
Empresses,  who  govern  in  his  name,  and  the  Privy  Council  of  State, 
f  having  from  the  first  declined  any  connection  with  the  proposed 

Mission,  and  thrown  its  responsibility  altogether  on  the  Members  of 
the  Tsung-li  Yamen  personally,  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  grant 
the  needed  document,  until  the  confidential  adviser  of  "  the  Chinese 
Government "  and  the  First  Secretary  of  the  projected  ^^  Embassy  " 
pleaded,  through  the  Yamen,  the  precedent  established  by  the 
Emperor  in  twice  writing  to  "the  Great  Exalted  Monarch  and 
Highpriest,  Lord  Li-s'i-t4en-t5 ''  of  the  United  States.  Whatever 
the  Chinese  Government  may  think  of  those  "  Imperial  ^'  letters, 
it  understood  at  once  the  hint  thrown  out  by  its  foreign 
servants,  and  the  signal  political  advantages  to  bo  derived  from, 
and  by  means   of,  the   Mission.     The   result   was  the   Letter  of 


\ 
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Credence,  ^^  written  on  yellow  paper  in  Chinese  and  Manchu  ",  and 
stamped,  we  presume,  with  the  proper  Great  Seal  Imperial — ^without 
which  it  would  be  a  mere  piece  of  paper — ,  such  as  we  have  placed 
it  before  the  reader.  To  induce  its  acceptance  by  the  Western 
Powers  was  lefl  to  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Brown,  in  combination  with 
the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  to  accomplish;  and  the  Members  of  the 
Tsung-li  YamSn,  on  their  part,  declining,  at  their  personal  responsi- 
bility, to  invest  the  Messengers  elect  with  any  specific  powers,  much 
less  with  those  of  Ministers  Plenipotentiary,  this  point  also  was 
consigned  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Hart,  aided  by  the 
Foreign  Interpreters.  The  dilemma,  however,  which  had  thus 
arisen,  wore  by  no  means  a  smiling  aspect.  It  presented  this  one 
alternative:  the  Letter  of  Credence,  obtained  from  the  Chinese 
Government,  being  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  Mission  a  mere 
farce,  and  its  reception  by  the  Western  Courts  a  simple  impossi- 
bility :  either  the  scheme,  so  patiently  matured  and  now  so  near  its 
realisation,  had  to  be  altogether  abandoned ;  or  else  the  Letter  of 
Credence— who  of  the  Foreign  Potentates  and  Ministers  understood 
Chinese  f — ^had,  in  an  authoritative  yet  unofficial  translation,  to  be  so 
altered  as  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  case;  the  insults,  in  which 

/  it  abounds,  had  in  the  English  version  to  be  effaced ;  the  powers, 
in  which  it  lacks,  to  be  supplied ;  and  the  '^  Imperial  Messengers  ** 
to  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  '^  Ministers  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 

,  tentiary  ".     Even  the  most  unscrupulous  and  would-be  irresponsible 
j agents  of  ''the  Chinese  Government  1   might  well  have  paused, 

,  before  committing  themselves  to  a  fraud,  without  a  parallel,  we 
beUeve,  in  the  history  of  diplomacy,  and  necessitating,  moreover, 
a  corresponding  deception,  on  their  part,  to  be  practised  upon  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  himself.  Belying  on  the  secrecy  of  those, 
whom  they  would  have  to  induce  to  participate  in  the  undertakitig ;  on 
their  own  non-liability  to  suspicion ;  on  the  general  inaccessibility  of 
the  original  documents ;  on  the  small  number  of  sinologues,  disposed 

1  On  the  oocanan  of  a  recent  Uw-snit,  institated  agauut  Mr.  Hart,  this  gentleman 
maintained  the  proposition  that,  aa  an  agent  of  the  Chinese  Goyenmient»  he  is,  as 
regards  his  conduct  towards  the  Foreign  employee  of  that  Government  generally, 
absolutely  irresponsible ;  and,  whatever  be  the  wrongs  or  crimes  committed  by  him 
in  the  capacity  alluded  to,  amenable,  though  an  Englishman,  to  no  English  law.     By 
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or  prepared  to  inquire  into  the  siibject ;  and  on  the  weight  of  their 

authority :  they  considered  themselves   safe  from   discovery,   and 

did  not  pause.     So,  in  the  first  place,   Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Brown 

made  the  falsified  translation  of  the  Letter  of  Credence,  communi* 

cated  above   (§  5,  37,  o);   and  of   which  Mr.   Brown   took   the 

responsibility  upon  himself,  obtaining  to  it  the  formal  ^'approval'' 

of  Mr.  Hart,  Dr.  Williams,  and  Dr.  Martin.      All  this,  in  most 

points,  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  document  in  question  itself,  and  an 

official  despatch  from  Dr.  Williams  to  the  American  Oovemment, 

dated  the  25th  January,  1868,  and  a  copy  of  which  we  subjoin : — 

Mr.  Williams  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Legation  of  the  United  States, ' 
Peking,  January  25,  1868. 

Sib, — Referring  to  my  dispatch  of  the  23rd  vdtimo,  relating  to  the 
diplomatio  misBion  sent  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  treaty  powers,  I 
have  now  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  two  co-ordinate  Chinese  imperial 
envoys  and  their  suite  left  Peking  on  the  4th  instant,  on  their  way  to 
Shanghai,  where  they  propose  to  join  Mr.  Burlingame  in  time  to  leave  for 
California  on  the  15th  proximo.  Mr.  Brown,  first  secretary  of  legation,  left 
a  few  days  after  them,  taking  with  him  the  letters  of  credence  addressed  byi 
his  Imperial  Majesty  to  all  the  treaty  powers,  11  in  number.  These 
documents  are  written  in  the  Chinese  and  Manchu  languages,  on  yellow 
paper,  and,  as  I  saw,  are  quite  similar  in  form  and  size  to  the  two  replies 
from  the  Emperor  to  Presidents  Buchanan  and  Lincoln. 

The  preparation  and  dispatch  ot  these  letters  of  credence  marks  an 
advance  on  the  part  of  this  government  almost  as  great  aa  that  of  sending 
the  mission  itself,  although  apparently  a  mere  consequence  of  that  act.  In 
order  to  explain  this,  it  is  needful  to  observe  that  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Office,  notwithstanding  its  great  influence  and  the  high  rank  of  its  members, 
has  hitherto  no  legal  existence  of  itself,  but  at  present  consists  of  the 
presidents  of  four  of  the  six  boards,  viz.,  civil  office,  revenue,  pimishments, 
and  works,  and  iwo  other  high  officers,  who  have  been  detailed  to  join  in 
its  deliberations  under  the  chairmanship  of  Prince  Rung.  The  members 
act  in  it  conjointly  under  the  style  of  the  Ts\mg-li  koh  kwoh  sze,  or  general 
managing  office  of  foreign  countries  ;  but  individually  they  are  responsible 
also  for  the  conduct  of  their  own  departments  to  the  general  council  of  the 
government.  When  the  desirableness  of  appointing  Mr.  Burlingame  and  i 
his  associates  as  envoys  to  foreign  countries  was  proposed,  the'  matter  was 
agreed  to  by  the  Empress  Regents,  and  others,  as  a  proposal  of  the  foreign 
office  chiefly,  for  the  success  and  results  of  which  it  was  responsible ;  but 

• 

three  snoceBsive  and  well-considered  jadgmenta,  ^he  Supreme'  Conrt  of  Shanghiu 
decided  otherwisa  Yet,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Jllft^'has  appealed  against  those  deci- 
sions to  Her  Majesty  in  Oounoil.  Can  he  have  done  so  under  a  ttrong  sense  of  the 
gravity  of  his  position  in  reference  to  the  Burlingame  Mission,  and  with  the  hope  of 
establishing,  on  lifter  grounds,  a  precedent  in  his  favor  7 
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when  'the  question  of  granting  them  a  letter  written  directly  from  the 
Emperor  to  other  crowned  heads,  indorsing  the  mission  and  requesting  them 
to  accept  it,  the  whole  traditionary  policy  of  the  empire  was  interfered 
with  ;  the  supremacy  of  the  Emperor  as  the  son  of  Heaven,  appointed  from 
on  high  to  rule  mankind,  was  proposed  to  be  practically  ignored  by  his  own 
officers.  The  propriety  of  granting  the  letter  was  stoutly  opposed  by  many 
of  the  members  of  government,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  mission 
would  have  left  the  shores  of  China  without  it,l  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
precedent  set  by  the  Chinese  government  itself,  and  drawn  out  of  it  by  the 

\American  ministers.  In  explanation  of  this  remark  it  may  be  stated  that 
it  has  been  the  usage  among  most  of  the  foreign  ministers  accredited  to 
this  government  not  to  deliver  their  letters  of  credence  to  the  Emperor, 
because  they  were  not  permitted  to  do  so  in  person ;  but  the  American 
ministers  have  chosen  to  hand  them  to  the  highest  official  they  could  meet, 
accompanied  by  an  open  translation.  Replies  to  two  of  these  letters  having 
been  issued,  it  was  argued  by  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Hart,  (who,  being  official 
themselves,  in  the  employ  of  Government,  were  entitled  to  a  hearing,)  2  that 
if  his  Majesty  could  personally  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  President  to  the 
United  States  without  derogating  from  his  authority  or  dignity,  he  certainly 
could  write  a  letter  to  him  with  equal  propriety.  The  question  had  been 
often  discussed  whether  it  was  suitable  in  every  respect  for  the  American 
minister  to  transmit  hid  letter  of  credence  to  the  Emperor  instead  of 
delivering  it  in  person,  but  the  result  has  answered  a  purpose  that  one 
cannot  object  to,  and  has  probably  incidentally  furnished  a  strong  argument 
for  those  officers  who,  in  a  few  years,  must  go  further,  and  claim  for  him  an 
audience  at  court. 

I  have  read  the  translation  of  the  letter  addressed  to  the  President,  9 
and  I  am  confident  that  you  will  not  find  anything  in  it  savoring  of 
the  extraordinary  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  which  runs 
through  the  two  replies  quoted  in  the  other  dispatch.  It  completes  the 
full  authority  and  authenticalness  of  this  new  mission  to  the  western  world 
on  the  part  of  this  ancient  empire,  the  first,  I  believe,  which  it  ever  sent 
from  its  shores  to  other  lands  on  a  footing  even  approaching  to  equality.* 

'  Previous  embassies  have  been  sent  in  a  patronizing,  authoritative  style, 
requiring  the  rulers  of  other  countries  to  humbly  accept^  the  envoys  and 

1  This  is  a  remarkable  observation  on  the  part  of  Dr..  Williams.  What  can  ho 
have  imagined  the  mission  of  a  Mission,  furnished  with  no  Letter  of  Credence,  to 
be  ?  Or,  knowing  it  to  be  mainly  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  North-America 
and  Europe,  is  he  of  opinion,  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burliiigame,  armed  with  a 
simple  letter  of  roconmiendafion  from  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  might  have  succeeded  just 

as  well  ? 

2  The  apology  is  not  a  very  ingenious  one.  K  every  official  in  the  employ  of  the 
Chinese  Government  had  been  entitled  to  a  hearing  on  the  subject  of  the  Letter  of 
Credence,  the  Emperor  might  have  lost  his  hearing  before  the  close  of  the  argument. 

3  It  will  be  remarked  that,  strange  to  say.  Dr.  Williams  ai^es  here  throughout 
from  Mr.  Brown's  translation  of  .tli«  t-etter  of  Credence;  stating  that  he  read  that 
translation,  instead  of  the  Letter  itself. 

4  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Aflfairs,  Washington,  1869,  8vo.,  Part  i,  pp.  502—3. 
6  "  AU  independent  states  negotiate  with  each  other  on  terms  of  perfect  equality. 


o 
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behests  of  his  Majesty ;  this  goes  to  confirm  and  develop  an  intercourse 
mutually  beneficial  to  all.  Since  its  formation  public  opinion  has  been 
much  divided  as  to  its  propriety,  and  some  objectors  have  openly  expressed 
their  opinion  that  the  whole  affair  has  been  got  up  by  a  few  foreigners  in 
Peking  for  their  own  advantage,  and  added  their  hopes  that  the  western 
powers  will  reject  it  as  a  hybrid  mission  whose  existence  is  an  anomaly  and 
its  objects  impertinent.  Happily  their  number  is  few,  and  their  clsimour 
will,  I  think,  meet  with  little  attention. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  S.  Wells  Williams.* 

Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.C. 

79.  Now,  the  proper  coarse  for  the  Tsung-li  TamSn  to  pursue, 
would  have  been  to  communicate  officially  to  the  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Peking  copies  of  both  texts  of  tjie  Letter  of  Credence.  Each 
Foreign  Minister  would  then  have  caused  it  to  be  translated  by 
the  Interpreter  of  his  own  Legation,  and,  provided  the  documenb 
offered  no  reason  for  objections,  have  transmitted  that  translation 
to  his  Government ;  or  else  he  might  have  required  an  official  trans- 
lation from  the  Tsung-li  YamSn.^  Instead  of  this  legitimate  course 
being  adopted,  Mr.  Brown  had  copies  of  the  Chinese  text  and  of 
his  own  "  approved "  translation  of  it,  prepared  for  each  Foreign 
Legation;  took  both  together,  personally,  to  the  Interpreters, 
attached  to  those  Legations ;  solicited  their  consent  to-  his  transla- 
tion— ^a  consent,  which  was  given — -,  and  by  'the  Interpreters  both 
the  copies  in  question  were  submitted  to  the  Foreign  Ministers. 
By  this  irregular  and  underhand  proceeding,  the  conspirators  ^  had 
thus  far  completed  their  measures  to  insure  the  attainment  of  their 
objects,  and  to  remove  the  difficulties  in  their  way,  save  the  probable 

All  states  are  entitled  to  carry  on  their  negocdations  in  their  own  language ;  but  they 
cannot  require  that  any  other  state  shall  adopt  that  language  in  treating  with  them... 
Great  statesmen  are  not  all  great  linguists ;  and  the  most  masterly  argument  would 
appea^t^^  and  weak,  perhaps  absurd,  in  a  language  with  which  its  author  was  not 
thorouf^y  acquainted.  Thus,  every  state  must  grant  the  same  privilege,  which  it 
takes.  Sometimes,  however,  a  translation  may  be  required ;  for  every  state  has  a 
right  to  require  that  demands  or  explanations  shall  be  presented  to  it  in  an  intelligible 
manner... The  plan  generally  adopted  is  for  each  party  to  use  their  own  language,  and 
for  the  ambassadors  to  annex  translations  of  the  documents  he  receives,  on  transmitting 
them  to  his  own  govej^ent ".— "  Embassies  and  Foreign  Courts  ",  pp.  265,  267. 

6  *•  Conspirator.  One  who  conspires  with  others  for  an  evil  purspose  ;  a  plotter. 
Conspiracy :  A  combination  of  men  for  an  evil  purpose ;  an  agreement  between  two 
or  more  persottB,  ...for  the  purpose  of  wrongfully  prejudicing  another,  etc.;  a  plot  ".— 
Dr, .  WcbsUr'a  "  Illustrated  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  ",  London  (1869),  4to. 
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opposition^  on  general  grounds^  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  and, 
thereafter,  a  possible  relactance  to  receive  the  Mission  on  the  part  of 
the  Western  Conrts.  Meanwhile,  the  originators  had,  by  the  iJEdsified 
translation  of  the  Letter  of  Credence,  its  acceptance  by  the  Inter- 
preters of  Legation,  and  its  transmission  by  the  Ministers,  rendered 
their  scheme,— *with  all  its  emoluments  and  adyantages,  present  and 
future,  to  themselves, — at  least  a  possibility ;  the  Tsung-li  YamSn 
had,  viS'O^is  of  the  Chinese  Oovemment,  cast  from  its  shoulders 
every  serious  responsibility  regarding  the  enterprise,  and  greatly 
strengthened  its  own  position;  and  the  Imperial  Court  had  obtained 
the  prospective  recogfnition  by  the  Western  Powers  of  their  vassal- 
age, and  of  the  Divine  claim  of  the  Ruler  of  China  to  the  Autocracy 
of  the  World. 

80.  Having  thus  explained  the  origin  and  the  immediate 
objects  of  the  falsified  translation  of  the  Letter  of  Credence,  prepared 
by  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Brown,  who,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
kept  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  fact : 
all  there  remains  in  this  place  for  us  to  do,  is  to  enable  the  reader, 
by  a  comparative  glance  at  the  true  version,  the  quasi-official  trans- 
lation, and  the  Chinese  text,  rendered  word  for  word,  to  convince 
himself  of  the  wilful  wd  designed  character  of  the  falsification.  The 
words  and  sentences  in  Mr.  Brown's  version,  printed  in  italics,  have 
been  arbitrarily  added  by  him  to  the  text.  Those,  printed  in 
antique,  are  positive  and,  with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions, 
intentional  mistranslations.  The  Commentary  (40 — 73)  should  be 
referred  to  throughout. 


TKtJB  LiTXRAL  Trans-  Mr.  Brown's  Chiness  Text  rendered  word 

LATioN.  Version.  for  word. 


TheGreatEzaltedMo-      His  Majesty  the   ^Olthe  j^  QH  Ching  'l^pire 

nATch  and  Highpriert  Bhnperor  of  China  JL  Sr W  Ex-  iS^  M^L^TI^d 

of  the  Great  dung  Em-       ,   ^        „        „  *^  great  ^  alted 'P    High-priert 

.      .  ^  «r  ^    ^    salutes   Her    Ma-  bh  (belongs  4H1\    -iT^f  the 

pile  of  the  World  to  the  R       to      .JTJ    TC     gi^t 

GreatLadyoftheGreatJ^*y*^®Q^®«^o^  ^  H  (^^)     ^     t^e^f 
Tribntary  State  Eng,  C^^eat  Britain  and  ^  J^ 

condeeoendinggreeting.  Ireland.  «"  ±  lady"  [P9]  ^oSaSl/ 


o 
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I  THX  Emfsror,  hay»  In  virtue  of  the  Ck>in-  ffi&        I,  the        ^^        with 

.^_  mission    We    have  ^•'^     Empebor      ^    reyerence 

mg  with  reverence  re-  ^^^eve^ce  receiv-  «    y^^^  ^  Heav-  >&  domin- 

oeived  from  Heaven  the  ed  from  Heaven,  aijd  -^  received  >^    en's    W  ion  of 

dominion  of  the  CJentral  2^^!jS«?^re«^-  pfa    the  Central    AL   *^e  Outer 

and  Outer  World,  one  ber^  qfbne  family,  We  ^  (""D         ^»        World) 

1.       u  1^         ^    «^    *"    cordially  de-  ^  ^^^  |fe  house  ^  (and)  ttra- 
household;    and    gra-  g^^Qjjs  qf  pladng  on  a  ^^  hold;     H*     dously 

douflly  taking  into  con-  firm  and  lasting  bans  ^^  taking  into  con-  -jt^    of  (My) 

^A  «.*;««  fi,«  -i««.w«  ^  reiationa  qf/ri^  ®      licTeration      /Jtwell-affeoted 
nderation  the  durable  ,^^  ^^^  g^^  ^^er^  .sr  the  dnrahla 

and    effectual   unifioa-  standing,  now  exkting  «J  Principalities     «        /?„5\ 

^      -*w        11    /r^^   6«*iiwen    Us   and   the  ^'  \         ^^^' 

tionofMyweU-affected  nations,  at  amity  |Q^    effectual    jfe  fif  '^• 

PrinoipaUtieB,  witk  ChkM,  «^    «"ovvum    >|im  ^ij   cation: 

^Md   CM   *  proof   qf 
our     genuine      d^ire 

have   with   this    view  for  that  object,    We  tt^^'^*^      ^    v*^    &  T? '' 

,  i,^  1.1     1.  •  11       1    i..^  "^  this  view  AC*  chosen  -^   thy 

chosen    worthy,    able  have  speciaUy  selected  ^  am       weU-        (cunning 

and  well-informed  men,  an    officer   of   worth,  bE  ^^^  ^  informed       riiarp) 

viz.  the  former  United  talents  and  Wisdom,  J^   ^^  ^^.     ^    ^j^^   ^^^^ 

States' Messenger  Bur-  ^iwonBurlingane,  late  "~  i.     •      x  ., 

lingame.  who,    having  Minister  at  Our  ga-  Ift  ^^^oi^JSTr'^  :^  Ca% 

temporarily    sojourned  ptel   for  the  Umted  A-  jta  BJ   United  (Tri-  i^  tC 

in  the  capital,  is  thoro-  Stotes  Q^-4wim<»,  who  ^  ^fC  n  butaiy)  States  B'-J^ 


roughly  conversant  with  is  thoroughly  convers-  Meesen-  M^E?  Fn-Nfian-Chto 

therelationsoftheCen-  ant  with  Chinese  and  ^-"^^Ssf  ^^^^fc^ 

tral  and  Outer  States,  Forei^rn      reUtions,  WX  thoroughly    W         •with 

and  of  whom,  in  the  and  in  whom,  in  trans-  rt|     the    /rL  and  Outer  Ig^  rela- 

managementofsu6hbu-  acting  aJl  business,  in  X^gub^  «,  ^^SJ^of  ^""^ 

siness  as  has  arisen  out  which  the  two  Bm-  ^  ^^J^  J^  wSm)^in  Wt  S 

of  the  oommercial  inter-  pires   qf  China  and  the  manace- ^s  (the  out  QH  q^  j.    t 
oonrse  of  both  States,   Great   Britain    have       ment  of     rW  of)  both  HI  states 

I  m.y  expect  th.t  he  a  oommon  .Inter-  ^^^^^^^-g,^ 

will,  an  My beludf.  dis-  eet.  We  have  full  ^"T^m  elqpXX^  ^ 

oem  that  which  is  equi-  oonfldenoe  as  Our  'Tj    may  tW    that    T\    behalf 

table   and   admissible.  Representative  j|ft    ^®  wi^     ^   that  which  is 

«d  that  which  i,  ^-  and  the  Exponent  ^  ^^,  ^^     ^^*^^ 

fair  and  madmissible :  of  Our  ideas.  iUf        ia  unfair: 

and  together  with  him  'W'e  have  also  commis*  ^£f*  (and)  tesether   j|p     I  have 

I  have  appointed  Chih-  sioned  Chih-kimff  and  TT    (with  him)      iVw  appointed 

kang  and  S'un-kia-ku,   Sun-chia-ku,  %*  offir  —    ^e       tt    ^^^^^  ;gg  titu- 

xix_?    X      *  XV  i   ccr«,  with  the  honorary  —•second   MM     "'"~"  TW|  lante 

titulants  of  the  second  j^^j^    ^^f    ^^   g^cond  Jfg||  Chih  jggg^SirV  (and)  S'un- 

grade;  for  all  of  them  grade,  toaooompa-  ^©  Wl  kang  'W't^^C    kia-ku 

te  proceed  together  to  ny  Mr,  Burlingame  to  n  (for)  in  company  ±K  to  proceed 

the    Great    Tributary  England,    where   Mr.  W^         *^*^,^,  ~    ,  ^    „ 

ox  X   17       •    XV  Burlingame   with    the  -JU   the -(;*[  EH  (Tributary)  >/a  all 

State  Eng,  m  the  capa-  two  Jippointed,  will  ^  ffreafJ^H  Stete  Ena  W?  (as) 

city  of  Honorables,  duly  act   as   Oiir   Iffiffh  Bl  ntly  jfeon  pur-  ggg  chosen  ffig* 

and  specially  chosen  for  Bflnister  Bxtroor-  ^^i»?d)  TT  pose     W      for  ^ 

., .   .       -*    X  X    ^       dinary  and  Pleni-  .    (this)     /:t.x---x  JUgf  Honor- 

this  important  trust,—  potexftiary.  important  1=^  «ni8t  7^  g.  ^^  j^ 

a  proof,  that  My  sincere  \U  there-  A  ^v-  jB-  of  (My)  aVv 

^^;,^  ;.  •  ^^^u^  «**«  •     ^y     ^^  "^g  '^  sincere  '^^ 

desire  u  a  perfect  con^  ^^i^  ^  <^  a  perfect  M(    the 

cord.  for    -t^  <5M     concora  IsR  proof. 
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I,     THE    Emferob,  We  have  full  coaG-  ffi&    I,  the    A%»  know  lU/    .« 

know  that  thew  three  ^<^°^  i"  the  loyalty.  ^  Emprb^  :W    ^^t   WL  »»"«• 

11     t      1  ^^        '^^  diflcretion  —  three  O.  aervants  fe3  eqnally 

•ervants,  equaUy  loyal  ^f  ^^^^  ^^  three  Mi-  "^  ^     •  i3   incor 

discreet^  incormptible,   nlsters,  atid  are  as-  ^  W^l  ^  discreet  g^  mptible 

and  zealous,    must  be  ^^^ed  they  will  dls-  a||    (and)    ^jA  ^^^^^  ^   ^  ^^^j^ 

able  to  bring  about  a  o^arg©  satidfooto-  ^ff^^f^^L      ,    1^ 

*        ~  onng  aooui,  a  ^^j^  duties  en-  M^^^  ^  4iL  W^  "lion 

firm  union;  and  I  con-  ^j^^^^g^^   ^   ^^^  W    »^^t     -^^  fij^^    "^ 

fidently   expedt    tiiat,   and   We   earnestly  ^B?  confidently    li   ^'x:peot     ^ffi 

mutually  sinoere,  entii«  requeiSt  thiA  the  full-  (and)  reokon^jft(MyBelf)jttt  recipro- 

*«+T.  Till  K-  w^rwi.^  ;«  eat  credence  and  trust         ^**        WWaincere,  ''W  cally  so, 

faith  will  be  reposed  m  ZjJ^^        !^JV  Jt^  entire  faith  will  be  40      w 

them,sothktapenna-  ^^    I'^J^'^l^?     i>  *^    reposed  (in  them)    W    that 

7^-x  X    ^  J  *'*®™>    *^*     thereby  ^  ^^^j^,  -^  perma-  3^  may  be 

nent  state  of  due  con-  Our    relations    of  W    by    XfV  Gently  ^Sf  arrived  at 

cord  may  be  arrived  aty  friendship   may  be  Hb*    (a  state  of)     ^    concord. 

made  permanent,  and  ^^      obedient        »»^ 

and   peace   and    tran-  that  both  noHons  may  +fc  (aiid)  on  ^  maybe  ja  peace 

quillity  may  pl«yail  on  enjoy  the  blessings  of  "^  all  sides  "^enjoyed  vT  (and) 

,,    .,  peace    and    tranquil-  2K    ^<^' 

9Xindeo,  fity,  TquiUity. 

Great,  I  am  sore,  mtist  a  restdi  which  We  are  |6  t^)  *°*  j|f\    *^  •^  great^ 

needs  be  the  joy  and  certain  wffl  be  deeply  ^  be  ffc  jj^^   tSi   "t^ 

satisfaction  hereat.  gratifyixig.  40.  aye. 

The    sixth   year    of      Dated  this  the  6th      ^l^^^^^aMi^  ^^' 
THing-Chih,   the  sixth  day  of  the  12th moon      i^"— •        the         H  «,    3fl| 

day     of     the     twelth  of  the  6th  year  of  Our  T-—    twelfth    f*    ^^^^   W 

month.  -Beign,  T>ung-Chih.i  "^^^  5^  sStix  B  ^y- 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  version,  given  by  Mr.  Brown 

and  approved  by  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  Hart,   and  Dr.  Martin,  has 

not  even  a  claim  to  the  title  of  a  translation  of  the  Letter  of 
Credence,  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  from  the  Emperor 
of  China  to  the  Western  Powers : — ^it  is  simply  a  diplomatic  fraud. 


1 


1  We  shall  find  hereafter,  that  Mr.  Brown  desires  ''T'ung-C^ih"  to  be  taken  { 

for  the  name  and  signature  of  the  Emperor.  i 
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§8- 
OBJECTS  OF  THE  MISSION. 


81.  The  special  objects,  whicli  were  sought  to  be  attained  by 
the  Barliagame  MisBion,  are  aa  Tarions  aa  its  originating  elemeatB. 
Before  attempting  to  indicate  them,  we  will  place  before  oar  readers 
the  official  Chinese  explanation  of  its  general  purpose. 

H. 
Circular  Dee-patch  of  the  Bowrd  for  the  General  Control  of  Individual 
Stated   Affairs   to    the   Foreign  Minisierg  resident  in  Peking, 
explanatory  of  Ike  objects  of  the  Burtingame  Mission : — 
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How  the  respectfully  transcribed  Rescripts,  by  which  our  Great  Exalted 
Monarch  appointed  the  former  agent  of  the  |_MeyStatej  the  Hon.  |P'u,^ 
together  with  the  Hon.  .Chihyand  the  Hon.  ^'unj^nnected  with  this  Board, 
to  proceed  as  envoys  or  thexCentral  Statetto  the  various  States,  bound  by 
treaty,  for  the  management  of  such  business  as  has  arisen  out  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  Central  (State)  and  the  iQuter  (States)^; 
have  been  made  known  to  you — stands  on  record.  The  Prince  and  the 
Ministers,  however,  apprehensive  lest  the^  Individual  StatesljMinisters,  who 
are  temporarily  sojourning  in  the  CapitAl,  sLould  not  understand  how  three 
persons,  all  at  the  same  time  appointed  cus  envoys  by  the  Central  State,  are 
to  manage  their  Individual-States-busines^j^ow  once  more  address  you  in 
order  to  render  their  object  perfectly  clear,  and  to  obviate  every  doubt  and 
perplexity  on  the  subject. 

As  on  the  part  of  two  States^  being  at  concord  with  each  other,  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  several  Western  States  mutually  to  appoint  (Public) 
Messengers,  so,  your  honorable  State  having  for  years  past  been  at  concord 
with  the  Central  State,  we  should  before  this  have  appointed  Officials  to 
proceed  thither  for  the  management  of  interstatal  business-matters;  but 
owing  to  our  being  as  yet  little  familiar  with  the  languages  and  the  usages 
of  the  various  States,  this  has  thus  far  been  delayed.  At  present,  however, 
the  Hon.  P'u,  an  impartial,  straightforward,  and  peaceably  disposed  man,/ 
who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  relations  of  the  Central  (State)  and, 
the  Outer  (States),  is  willing  to  act  for  the*  Central  State,  and  as  he,  more- 
'over,  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  Central  State,  we  have  memorialised  the 
Throve,  praying  that  he  might  be  appointed  to  proceed  to  the  various 
States  bound  by  treaty,  in  the  capacity  of  an  Imperial  envoy,!  with  \ESx 
andjT^  for  first  and  second  Secretaries,  to  attend  to  the  matter  in  question. 

ify  however,  no  officials  of  the  Central  State  itself  be  sent,  we  should, 
as  before,  remain  in  ignorance  of  Mission-matters.  Hence  we  further 
memorialised  the  Throne,  praying  that  the  Hon.  Chih  and  the  Hon.  S'un 
might  also  be  appointed  Imperial  envoys  and  proceed  simultaneously,  paHly 
as  a  manifestation  of  good  understanding,  partly  as  an  opportunity  to  learn 
by  experience.  For,  should  this  prove 'to  answer,  on  the  strength  of  the 
influence  of  the  Hon.  P'u  and  the  two  Secretaries  p8  and  T5,  and  all  matters 
be  satisfactorily  and  duly  settled,  then,  if  the  Central  State  were,  hereafter, 
to  see  occasion  for  another  mission,  the  path  to  be  followed  would  manifestly 
have  been  struck  out,  and  the  transaction  of  business  be  greatly  facilitatedL 

Meanwhile,  when  our  envoys  shall  reach  your  hon.  State,  and  its  time 
arrive  for  the  transaction  of  business-matters,  the  Hon.  P'u  will  alone  have 
to  be  looked  to  in  deliberating  upon  the  nature  of  whatever  arrangements  ; 
may  be  proposed  ;  while  the  Hon.  Chih  and  the  Hon.  S'un,  after  communi-  ' 
eating  with  the  Hon.  P'u,  will  have  to  conduct  the  correspondence,  relating^ 
thereto,  with  the  Central  State's  Board  of  General  Control.      Thus,  the 
arrangements  will  be  of  a  solid  and  complete  character,  and  on  both  sides 


1  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  despatch  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Barlingame,  the  same  as  his  native  co-envoys,  are  styled  j^  "f^  ^  ^  instead  of 
^  ^,  as  in  the  Imperial  B^cripts  and  the  Letter  of  Credence.  This  distincUoi^ 
alone  would  show  the  impropriety  of  the  latter  designation. 


-> 
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be  subject  to  no  obstacle  or  impediment ;  the  Hon.  Phi  being  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  languages  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  Outer  (States), 
and  the  Hon.  Chih  and  S^un  being  not  less  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  correspondence  and  the  essential  relations  of  the  Central  State. 
After  all,  however,  the  present  is  but  a  first  beginning  in  conducting  this 
sort  of  business,  adapted  and  suitable  to  the  times,  and  is  by  no  means  to 
serve  as  a  constant  rule  for  the  future. 

We  request,  then,  that  you  will  transmit  these  views  to  your  honorable 
State's  fTributarv-S^yirift  r^**^^^*^1fl  p'"  order  that  when,  on  the.  arrival  of  our 
envoys,  the  time  for  the  transaction  of  business  comes,  they  may  have  a 
basis  to  proceed  upon : — ^A  communication  necessary  for  instruction  (and 
guidance), 

To  His... Excellency  [etc.,  as  before]. 

The  sixth  year  of  T'ung-Chih,  the  12th  day  of  the  11th  month 
(December  7,  1867). 

--     '■  Dr.  Williams's  Translation.  1 

^  December  7,  1867. 

^^rince  Kung,  chief  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,^  herewith 
makes  a  communication — His  Impmal  Majesty3  having  seen  fit  to  appoint 
Anson  Burlingame,  formerly  minister^  from  the  United  States  with  [the 

1  Papeni  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1869,  Part  i,  8yo.,  pp.  499 — 500. 

5  Dr.  WUliains  misrepresents  the  despatch  as  written  hy  Prince  Enng :  it  is 
written,  in  the  name  of  the  Commission,  of  which  he  ia  the  President,  and  in  the  third 
person.    In  the  American  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  Dr.  Williams  styles  the^rinoe 
at  one  time:  "Kong,  a  prince  of  the  Imperial  house  and  secretary  of  ike  oeffah'B  qf^ 
foreign  nations"  9  which  is  approaching  the  truth;  at  another  time:  '*  Prince  Kung, 

Secretary-in-chiefybr  foreign  affairs";  a  third  time:  "Prince  Kung,  principal  secre- 
tary of  state  for  f<Hreign  affairs  **;  and  more  recently,  as  above  :  **  Prince  Kung,  chief 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs  **.  The  Prince  is  nothing  of  the  sort,  fie  is 
President  of  a  Commission,  charged  with  the  €teneral  Control  of  the  Affairs  of  those 
Tributary  States  <^  the  Chinese  Empire  Universal,  which  are  not  included  in  the 
Central  State,  as  to  their  commercial  relations  with  the  latter. 

8  The  text  reads  :  "Our  Great  Exalted  Monarch  (and  mghpriest)". 

4  The  text  has,  not  ^  3|  JjJi;  E,  but  simply  ^,  "A  man  of  trust",  "an 
agent ". 

<(  Instead  of  "two  of  the  members  qf  the  Foreign  office",  the  text  has 
%  ^  P?  ^  "connected  with  this  Yam6n";  the  position  of  the  gentlemen  in 
question  being,  as  already  stated,  that  of  supernumerary  clerks. 

6  The  text  reads :  "  as  envoys  of  the  Central  State  ";  not :  "  to  be  his  envoys  ". 

7  The  text  says  nothing  of  "treaty  Potoers*\  but  speaks  of  the  "various 
(Tributary)  States,  bound  by  treaty  ". 

8  The  "authority",  bestowed  on  the  Mission  is  Dr.  Williams's  own.  The  text 
has  no  such  word 

9  This  is  a  wilful  nustranslation,  intended  to  confer,  in  combination  with  the  inter- 
polated Imperial  "authority",  general  powers  on  the  Mission.  According  to  the 
text,  its  members  are  simply  "to  manage  such  business  as  has  arisen  out  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  (governing)  Central  State  and  the  (dependent) 
Outer  States  ". 

10  The  words  "Imperial  decrees ",  Dr.  Williams  has  disconnected  from  the  matter 
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Manchu]  Chi-Kang  and  [the  ChineseJ  Sun  Eia-Knb,  two  of  tbe  members  of 
the  Foreign  Office, 5  to  be  his  6  envoys  to  proceed  to  all  the  treaty  powers  7 
with  authority  8  to  manage  whatever  afifairs  may  arise  between  those 
countries  and  tbis,9  the  imperial  decrees  conferring  this  {authority  on  themlO 
were  recently  copied  and  sent  to  you. 

But  I  am  somewhat  apprehensive  that  the  foreign  ministers  in  this 
capital,  11  learning  that  his  Majesty  has  commissioned  three  persons  at  once 
thus  to  represent  him,  12  will  conclude  that  neither  of  them  is  to  take  the 
leadl3  in  conducting  affairs  with  those  nations,  14  and  I  have  therefore 
deemed  it  proper  to  explain  the  reasons  of  this  course  in  order  to  remove 
all  doubt  upon  this  point 

It  is  tlie  usage  among  all  the  great  western  powers,!^  in  the  interests 
of  pe€U>e  and  good  will,  16  to  appoint  envoys  to  go  to  each  other's  country 
to  attend  to  any  affairs  that  may  arise  ;1/  and  it  would  have  been  proper, 
during  the  many  years  that  peace  has  existed  between  your  honorable 
country  and  this,  18  for  His  Imperial  Migestyl9  to  have,  ^tamu^hearlier 
period,  commissioned  a  high  officer?©  to  go  there  for  tne  pu^^S  or  repre- 
senting him21  and  to  attend  to  any  affairs  arising  betweeffTIBrA  uut  owing 
to  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  languages  and  usages  of  foreign  nations,23 
this  step  has  been  delayed  from  time  to  time.  Now,  however,  as  Mr. 
Burlingamei  a  man  of  honor  ^  and  peace,  and  intimately  conversant  w^th 

to  which  they  refer,  and  wrbitraiily  here  added  to  them  the  sentenoe :  ''eonferriiig 
this  (general)  authority  on  them  (the  Members  of  the  Mission)", 

11  The  text  has  :  ''the  (Tributaiy)  States'  envoys,  temporarily  sojoumiog  in  the 
capital  ^f  namely,  of  the  Chhig  Empire  of  the  World. 

12  There  is  ilbt  a  syllable  of  "  thns  to  represent  him  (the  Emperor)*'  in  the  text, 
which  speaks  of  envoys  ''appointed  by  the  Central  State ''. 

15  There  is,  in  the  text,  no  question  of  any  one  of  the  envoys  "  taking  the  lead  ". 
14  Nor  does  the  text  say:  "in  conducting  affairs  with  those  nations",  but  "tq 

manage  their  Individual  (Tributary)  States-business  ", 

16  The  text  speaks  of  "the  several  Western  (Tributaiy)  States ;  not  of  "all  the 
great  western  Powers  ". 

10  Instead  of :  "in  the  interests  of  peace  and  good  will ",  the  text,  in  reference  to 
the  several  Western  (Tributary)  States,  reads :  "  being  at  concord  with  each  other", 

17  The  text  says  nothing  of  "  to  attend  to  any  affairs  that  may  aiise  *\ 

18  The  phrase :  "during  the  many  years  that  peace  has  existed  between  youv 
honorable  country  and  this ",  "conveying  the  impression  of  a  state  of  peace  between 
two  independent  countries  being  spoken  of,  reads  in  the  text:  "your  honorably 
(Tributary)  State  having  for  years  past  been  at  due  (obedient)  Qongord  with  ^ 

Central  Stete  ". 

19  **  His  Imperial  Majesty  "  will  not  be  found  in  the  text, 

20  The  text  reads  ^  £,  not  "  a  high  officer  ",  but  "  officials"  of  a  certain  rank, 
«uch  /.  i.  as  Pin  (Note  G,  page  10,  above),  and  men  of  his  class. 

SI  The  words:  "for  the  purpose  of  representing  him  (the  Emperor)"  are  not  in 

the  text. 

22  Instead  of  :  "to  attend  to  any  affairs  arising  between  us  ",  the  text  reads:  "for 

the  management  of  interstatal  business-matters  ". 

23  For  " foreign  nations ",  the  text  has :  "the  various  (Tributary)  States ". 

24  «*A  man  of  honor  "  the  text  has  not.  It  is  an  idea,  we  fear,  altogether  foreign 
to  Chinese  statesmen  and  diplomatists.     Certainly  such  a  person  would  hardly  have 
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our  intercourse  and  relations  with  other  countries  1  — one,  too,  with  whom 
the  officers  of  this  govemment  have  long  had  acquaintance  and  confidence  2 
— is  willing  to  act  on  behalf  of  China  3  in  attending  to  her  interestSy^  a 
memorial  was  presented  to  his  Majesty  6  requesting  that  he  might  be 
appointed  imperial  commissioner  to  all  the  treaty  powers,6  and  that  Messrs. 
Brown  and  Deschamps  might  be  also  appointed,  to  be  first  and  second 
secretaries  of  legation,?  to  aid  him  in  conducting  its  duties  and  accom- 
plishing its  purposes.  8 

But  if  no  high  officers  are  sent  on  the  mission  firom  China  9  also,  there 
will  hereafter  be  no  one  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  necessary  details 
to  be  qualified  to  receive  the  post  of  envoy  ;10  and  this  consideration  induced 
the  Foreign  Office  again  to  request  his  Migesty  11  to  appoint  both  Chi  and 
Sun  as  his  imperial  commissioners,  to  go  at  the  same  time.  This  arrange- 
ment wotdd  manifest  the  good  feeling  existing,  and  be  moreover  a  means  of 
givmg  them  practice  and  experience  in  their  duties.  If  they  could,  in  this 
way,  add  to  the  efficiency  and  dignity  of  Mr.  Burlingame  and  his  two 
secretaries,  then  the  completeness  of  the  mission  for  its  duties  would  be  all 

snited  their  objecta.  They  required  a  man,  above  all  Ijg,  knowing,  rniarf,— in  either 
sense  of  these  terms, — and  somewhat  nnBompuloos  to  boot. 

1  <'With  other  oonntrieB".  The  text  speaks  of  the  relations  of  "the  Central 
State  with  the  Outer  (Tributary)  States  ". 

s  In  lieu  of  "  one,  too,  with  whom  the  officers  of  this  Govemment  have  long  had 
acquaintance  imd  confidence",  the  text  reads:  "and  as  he,  moreover,  enjoys  the 
confidence  of  the  Central  State  ". 

8  For  "China",  the  text  has :  "the  Central  State". 

*  "  In  attending  to  her  interests  ",  is  an  addition  of  Dr.  Williams's, 
s  The  expression  of  the  text  is :  "to  the  Throne ". 

9  Instead  of  "  all  the  treaty  powers  ",  the  text  reads :  "the  various  (Tributary) 
States,  bound  by  treaty  ". 

7  The  text  has  simply^"  secretaries  ". 

8  The  words  :  "  to  attend  to  the  matter  spoken  of  ",  referring  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame,  are  by  Dr.  Williams^ referred  to  the  secretaries  "of  legation",  and 
rendered  :  "  to  aid  him  in  conducting  its  duties  and  accomplishing  its  purposes  ". 

9  The  text  reads  :  "the  Central  State  ". 

10  Instead  of:  "there  will  hereafter  be  no  one  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
necessary  details  to  be  qualified  to  receive  the  post  of  envoy ",  we  find  the  text  to 
state  only :  "  we  should,  as  before,  remain  in  ignorance  of  Mission-matters  ". 

11  The  words  of  the  text :  "Hence,  we  further  memorialized  the  Throne",  are 
by  Dr.  Williams  rendered :  "  and  ,this  consideration  induced  the  Foreign  Office  again 
to  request  His  Majesty  ". 

IS  The  sense  of  the  whole 'of  this  paragraph  would  seem  to  have  been  misappre- 
hended by  Dr.  WilUams.     Compare^our  translation.  i 

18  Does.  Dr.  Williams  ^hold  the  CJhinese  Govemment  to  be  an  old  woman,  that  he  '^ 

styles  it  "  she  ";  and^are  the  Members  of  the  Burlingame  Mission  not  "  her  "  envoys  !  ^ 

14  The  translation  of  the  entire  sentence  is  something  more  than  free. 

l»  The  text  bears  hardly  a  trace  of  Dr.  Williams's  version.  Instead  of :  "  Eveiy- 
thing,  however,  that^  relates  to  the  duties  of  imperial^  commissioner  in  the  United 
States  will  devolve  aloUe  on  Mr.  Burlingame,  and  his  decision  will  be  final",  we 
read :  "Meanwhile,  when  our  envoys  shall  reach  your  honorable  State  and  its  time 
arrive  for  the  transaction  of  business-matters,  the  Hon.  P'u  will  alone  have  to  be 
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that  could  be  desired.  12  When  this  govemment  at  a  future  day  desires  to 
send  her  own  envoys,  13  she  will  then  have  precedents  to  follow,  and  it  will 
be  easier  to  prepare  them  for  their  duties.  14     (Jio^'^-JE'^^ 

Everything,  however,  that  relates  to  the  duti^aLfif  imperial  commis- 
sioner in  the  United  States  will  devolve  alone  on  Mr.  Burlingame,  and  his 
decision  will  be  final  ;16  but  the  correspondence  with  the  Foreign  Office 
at  Peking  16  will  properly  devolve  on  the  two  Chinese  commissioners^ 
who  will  at  all  times  consult  with  Mr.  Burlingame  m  attending  to  their 
duties.  17  In  this  way  the  reqtdrements  of  the  entire  legation  18  will  be 
provided  for,  without  difficulties  to  any  part  of  it.  As  one  of  its  mem- 
bers 19  understands  the  languages  and  peculiarities  of  all  the  countries 
he  will  visit,20  so  do  the  other  two  as  fully  comprehend  the  language  and 
afiairs  of  China.21 

This  arrangement  is,  however,  rather  a  temporary  one,  applicable  at 
the  initiation  of  the  mission,  22  and  is  not  designed  to  serve  for  a 
constant  rule  in  future.  I  have,  therefore,  to  request  that  you  will  inform 
the  Secretary  of  State  23  of  these  particulars,  so  that  when  these  imperial 

looked  to  in  deliberating  upon  the  nature  of  whatever  arrangements  may  be  proposed  ". 
No  power  of  dednon  or  any  power  whatever  is  here,  even  by  the  Tsang-li  Yamto, 
attributed  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame.  He  is  simply  expected  to  deliberate  with 
**  Outer"  statesmen,  and,  through  his  native  co-messengers,  to  cause  the  results  of 
such  deliberations  to  be  submitted  to  the  Tsuilg-li  Yamdn. 

16  Dr.  WiUiams  converts  *'  the  Central  State's  Board  of  General  Oontror*  namely 
of  the  Affairs  of  the  American,  Europeaiv  and  other  Chinese  Dependencies,  compre- 
hending, exclusive  of  China  Proper,  the  entire  habitable  Earth,  into :  "the  Foreign 
Office  at  Peking". 

17  The  text  states  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  only  says  that,  naturally,  the  Chinese 
colleagues  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  will  have  to  communicate  or  consult  with  him, 
before  they  can  report  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  the  results  of  his  deliberations. 

18  «  The  entire  legation  "  is  an  addition  of  Dr.  Williams's  pen. 

19  The  text  has  :  "  the  Hon.  P'u  ",  instead  of  «one  of  its  members  ". 

^  We  fear  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  must  have  been  sadly  misled  by  some  one  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  linguistic  acquirements ;  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  language  he  speaks,  is  the  American.  Instead  of  *'  all  the  countries  he  will 
visit ",  the  text  has  :  "  the 'Outer  (Tributary)  States  ". 

21  For  '*China",  the  text  reads:  <'the  Central  State".  It  is  essential  to  keep  up 
the  distinction ;  because  the  foimer  expression  implies  the  European  idea  of  one  of 
the  numerous  independent  countries  of  the  World  ;  the  other  the  Chinese  idea  of  the 
one  Terrestrial  Empire's  Governing  State. 

22  Dr.  Williams's  translation  of  this  sentence  is  very  inexact  The  text  says 
nothing  of  "  the  initiation  of  the  Mission  ". 

23  Instead  of  "  the  [North- American]  Secretaiy  of  State ",  the  text  reads  : 
jft  H  il  Ql  5K:  S  '*  ^^^  ^^^-  (Tributary)  State's  tribute-service  managing 
Honorables "  (officials  of  a  certain  rank,  f.  i  such  as  Pin,  Note  6,  page  10).  This 
insulting  designation  Vr.  Williams  converts  into  **  Secretary  of  State  ".  Dr.  Morrison 
(Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  wb  voce)  interprets  :  "j^  To  serve ;  to  render 
a  kind  of  tributary*  service  to  the  Government ;  to  be  ruled  or  governed  ".  Dr.  Legge, 
who  takes  the  character  in  the  sense  of  ''government",  and  translates,  as  we  have  seen 
m  1^  :  "the  various  departments  of  govemment "  (64,  Note  5,  p.  126),  instead  of  : 
"tiie  various  Tributary  States";  and  ^  [j^ :  ''the  mi^tory  administration  of  the 
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commissioners  reach  the  United  States  to  transact  the  business  of  their 
mission,  he  will  be  fully  aware  of  their  position  and  relative  duties.! 
His  Excellency  S.  Wells  Williams, 

United  States  Charg^  (T Affaires  ad  interim,^ 

82.  In  the  preceding  section  we  have  explained  the  grounds, 
which  rendered  the  falsified  translation  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame^s 
Letter  of  Credence  imperative,  nnless  the  scheme  of  the  Mission 
was  to  be  altogether  abandoned  by  its  promoters.  It  is,  therefore, 
obvious  that  the  necessities  of  the  case  would  have  been  only  par* 
tially  met,  had  not  also  the  versions  of  the  despatches  from  the 
Tsung-li  Tam6n,  bearing  on  the  subject,  been  adapted  to  the 
fictitious  tenour  given  to  the  Credentials.  Hence  the  corresponding 
discrepancies  between  our  rendering  of  the  two  documents^ 
marked  B  and  H,  and  their  corrupt  official  rendering  by  Dr. 
Williams.  We  shall  have  to  revert  to  the  latter;  but  cannot  re&ain 
in  this  place  from  calling  special  attention  to  the  gratuitous  insult, 
which  the  Tsung  Ji  YamSn  adds  to  those  of  the  Emperor,  in  desig- 
nating the  Western  Secretaries  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  as 
Officials,  charged  with  a  branch  of  the  public  service,  which,  accord- 
to  the  Yamen,  relates  to  the  duties  of  the  North- American  Bepublio 
and  the  European  Empires  and  Kingdoms  as  Tributary  Dependencies 
of  the  Chinese  Autocracy  of  the  World.  The  offence  is  the  greater, 
as  the  now  rarely  used  term,  employed  by  the  Tsung-li  YamSn, 
applies  to  a  state  of  serfdom  rather  than  of  vassalage.  In  China, 
we  have  seen  that,  under  the  Chow  dynasty,  "  the  Master  of  the 
Horse  '*  had  charge  of  this  tribute-service,  jg||j ;  because  the  con. 
tributions  in  kind  and  labor  were  then  under  military  supervision. 
W  83.     The   explanations,   offered  by    the    Tsung-li  YamSn  in 

Empire"  (63,  NotcJTi  p.  123),- inatead of  :  "tho  tributary  affairs  of  the  Principalities", 
has  altogether  misapprehended  the  meaning  of  the  term.  ^  IEj[  ^  ^  signifiea 
here,  and  is  intended  to  signify :  the  Official,  charged  with  the  management  of  a 
branch  of  the  public  service,  which,  according  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  is  devoted  to 
the  relations  of  the  United  States,  England,  France.  Prussia,  etc.,  respectively,  as 
Tributary  Dependencies  of  the  Chinese  Empire  Universal 

1  The  whole  of  this  sentence  is  again  mistranslated  by  Dr.  Williams.  The  con- 
cluding phrase:  **  A  communication,  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  guidance"  of 
the  Foreign  Minister  addressed,  he  omits. 

2  The  direction  of  the  despatch  is :  **  The  preceding  instruction  for  the  Great- 
American  Hon.  Wei  [Williams]  Imperially  appointed  to  enter  China  Proper  Tiath 
authority  to  transact  business".      Dr.  Williams  transcribes  it:    "His  Excellency 
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the  despatch^  just  communicated^  throw  no  further  light  upon 
the  essential  objects  of  the  Burlingame  Mission^  which  ar9 
here  represented  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  previous 
despatch  B^  the  Imperial  Bescripts^  and  the  Letter  of  Credence. 
These  objects,  however,  may  be  classified  as  follows,  viz. : — 
On  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Oovemment:  to  obtain  from  the 
Western  Powers,  by  the  reception  of  its  Messengers  and  the  Impe- 
rial Letter  of  Credence,  their  public  recognition  of  the  Chinese 
Autocracy  of  the  World;  of  the  divine% character  and  authority  of 
"the  One  Euler  of  the  Earth'';  and  of  the  subjection  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  the  North-American  Bepublic  and  the  Sovereigns  of 
Europe,  as  feudal  lords  of  Chinese  Principalities,  to  the  Tatar 
Empire  Universal.  The  Government, — i.e.,  the  Emperor,  and, 
during  his  minority,  the  two  Empresses  Dowager,3  and  the  Privy 
Coimcil,*— had  no  other  interest  in  the  Mission,  the  responsibility 
of  which  it  declined.^  In  this  object,  by  the  attainment  of  which 
the  reigning  dynasty  to  a  great  extent  re-established,  in  the 
eyes  of  China,  its  lost  prestige,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
strong  anti-foreign  feeling,  every  promoter  of  'the  Burlingame 
Mission,  its  Chief  excepted,  must  be  held  to  have  participated. 
On  the  part  of  the  Tsung-li  Tamen./lt  is  the  general  opinion, 
originated  by  the  Interpreters  in  Peking  and  Mr.  Hart,  that  the 
Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  represent  the  pro-foreign  political 
party,  for  the  time  being  in  possession  of  the  Government.  There 
is  no  such  a  party  in  China ;  nor  is  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  the  Chinese 
Government.  It  is,  as  w6  have  already  explained,  a  Commission  of 
high  Officials,  presided  over  by  Prince  Kung,  originally  appointed 

S.  W.  Williiuns,  United  States  Charg^  d' Affaires  ad  iittMrn ",  He,  who  is  thua 
prepared  to  construe  a  set  phrase,  conveying  a  national  insult,  into  a  personal  term 
of  honor,  inay,  for  what  we  know,  be  an  exemplary  Missionary ;  but  he  can  hardly 
be  a  loyal  subject. 

8  Of  the  two  Empresses  Dowager  one  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Emperor  Hsien- 
FOng,  and  the  other  one  of  his  concubines.  The  latter,  being  the  mother  of  the 
reigning  Emperor,  after  his  father^s  death  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  wife.  A  woman 
of  unusual  abilities,  she  virtually  performs  the  duties  of  Regent. 

4  The  p^  ^,  literally  "  the  Inner  Council ",  is  most  correctly  rendered  **  the 
Privy  Ouncil".  The  proper  meaning  of  ^  lb  here  ** within",  viz.  "witliin  the 
Imperial  Palace":  the  Privy  Council  alone  having  its  ^  f^  Yam6n  or  Office  in 
the  Palace. 
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by  the  Govemment  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  Lord  Elgin 
*Bnd  Baron  Gros;  and  from  that  time  continued  as  a  temporary 
Boards  whose  chief  duty  consists  in  the  settlement  of  commercial 
and  other  difficulties,  created  by  the  "  Outer  "  Dependencies  of  the 
Ching  Empire  Universal  (28).  Its  members  are  no  more  pro-foreign 
and  progressive,  than  are  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council,  of 
which  Prince  Kung  and  W  6n  are  themselves  members ;  but  being 
entrusted  with  "the  General  Control  of  Individual  States*  AflTairs", 
and  the  necessities  and  exigencies  of  the  situation  compelling  them 
to  yield  passing  concessions  to  "the  Western  barbarians'',  they 
have  to  incur  the  ill-deserved  odium  of  progressive  and  pro-foreign 
tendencies.  If  they  themselves  profess,  as  they  do  from  policy, 
such  tendencies  to  the  foreigner,  it  is  only  the  easier  to  blind  and 
deceive  him.  To  deceive  and  blind  the  Western  Cabinets  as  to  the 
true  policy  and  intentions  of  the  Chinese  Govemment,  the  real 
disposition  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  the  actua>  condition  of  the 
Chinese  State;  to  warn  them  of  dangers  which  have  no  existence, 
and  to  excite  hopes  of  projects  which  are  not  intended  to  be  carried 
into  effect ;  in  short,  by  false  representations  of  every  kind  to  mis- 
guide the  judgment  of  Western  statesmen,  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt 
a  policy  towards  China,  which  will  leave  China  to  herself ,  and  give  h&r 
time  to  gather  strength :  these  are  the  principal  objects  of  the  Burlin- 
game  Mission,  as  contemplated  by  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n.  And  gather 
strength  to  what  end  f  To  the  end  that,  as  we  have  previously 
observed,  China  may  be  enabled  to  drive  the  "  outer  barbarian ", 
who  has  invaded  her  seclusion,  forced  improvements  upon  her  weak- 
ness, and  threatens  with  the  further  development  of  her  resources, 
her  industry,  and  her  natural  wealth,  from  the  polluted  soil  of  her 
isolation  back  into  the  sea.  For,  such  is  the  fervent  desire,  the 
cherished  dream,  which  the  Chinese  Govemment,  counselled  by  Mr. 
Hart,  encouraged  by  its  astrological  superstitions,  and  under  the 
hallucination  of  its  boundless  conceit,  is  pursuing  with  all  its  energy, 
and  to  the  accomplishment  of  which  it  has  devoted,  for  military 
preparations,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  maritime  customs-revenues, 
levied  on  Foreign  commerce,  these  several  years  past.  How  soon 
those  plans  may  assume  a  tangible  form :  who  can  tell  ?    "A  European 
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war '^^  Mr.  Hart  is  known  to  have  stated  in  a  moment  of  confidential 
weakness^  "a  Eoropean  war  will  be  China's  opportunity'*.     Also  in 
the  general  objects^  aimed  at  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  in  setting  on 
foot  the  Barlingame  Mission^  every  promoter  of  the  scheme  must 
be  held  to  participate.      The   special   object   of  its   Members  is 
partly  to  strengthen  their  position  and  influence^  as  Members  of 
the  Privy  Council  or  other  Boards^  partly  to  insure  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  the  emoluments,  attaching  to  the  office, — a  point 
which,  with  Chinese  officials,  outweighs  every  other  consideration. 
On  the  part  of  the  Hon.  Mr,  Burlingame    The  last  remark,  how- 
ever, does  not  apply  to  Chinese  officials  alone.     On  the  contrary: 
even  in  the  unscrupulous  love  of  money  they  have  their  superiors. 
As  yet  at  least,  no  Chinamau  is  known  to  have  sold  his  confidential 
advice,  purposing  the  injury  of  his  country,  to  a  foreign  Government, 
nor  his  services,  restraining  the  progress  of  civilisation,  to  a  bar- 
barous people.      The   chief  considerations  of  a  personal  nature, 
which  induced  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  to  change  his  representative 
character,  and  to  personate  the  masked  form  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  at  Western  Courts,  were,  no  doubt,  the  high  "  rate  of  pay '', 
fized  for  the  performance  by  the  Irish  Inspector-General  of  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  (19),  his  suite  of  about  thirty  persons,  the  sensa- 
tional novelty  of  ''the  afiiur'',  and  last,  not  least,  the  hope,  by 
bringing,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  Government,  his  name 
prominently  before  the  American  public,  to  pave  his  way  to  the 
Presidency.    We  will,  however,  do  him  the  justice  to  add,  that  he 
combined    with    these    personal    considerations,    apart    from    his 
participation  in  most  of  the  objects  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n,  the 
political  aim  of  securing  for  the  United  States  a  preponderating 
influence  and  a  territorial  footing  in  China,  and  of  having  per- 
I  suaded  himself,  that  such  an  aim  was  obtainable  by  such  means. 

*  On  the  part    of  Mr,   Hwrt,      Independently    of   the  objects  of 

]  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  in  which  Mr. 

Hart  fully  participates,  his  personal  objects  in  scheming  the 
Burlingame  Mission,  were  to  gratify  his  love  of  power,  to  expand 
his  influence,  and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  patronage,  perchance, 
for  political  purposes  of  his  own.    The  general  tendency  of  such 


\ 
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purposes  we  can  only  infer  from  thQ  tendencies  of  his  political  views 
and  his  Fenian  sentiments ;  and  what  dreams^  besides  that  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  for  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame^  those 
two  plotting  spirits^  as  unreasonably  sanguine  as  extravagantly 
ambitious,  may  have  indulged  in  during  their  nightly  conclaves, 
held  in  the  summer  of  1866  at  the  Inspectorate-General  of  Ohinese 
Maritime  Customs  in  Peking :  who  would  dare  to  imagine  f  Cer- 
tainly, were  Mr.  Hart  permitted  to  carry  out  his  "  far-reaching " 
plan  of  appointing,  for  the  Central  State,  Ambassadors  and 
Ministers  to  all  the  Western  Courts,  Consuls-General  and  Consuls 
at  all  the  Western  ports,  of  those  '' well-aflfected  Principalities'*, 
which  are  ^' bound  by  treaty  *'  to  the  Central  Government  of 
the  Ching  Empire  Universal,  he  might,  by  selecting  men,  who 
would  be  either  his  associates  or  his  instruments,  succeed  in 
investing  himself  with  an  amount  of  power  for  mischief,  from 
the  temptations  of  which  it  will  be  as  well  to  preserve  him. 
On  the  part  of  Mr.  Brovm,  Dr,  WiUianu,  Dr.  Martin,  and  others* 
The  personal  inducements,  which  led  these  gentlemen  to  enter 
into,  and  support,  the  scheme  of  the  Burlingame  Mission,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  chiefly  restricted  to  the  immediate  pecuniarv  and 
dignitary  advantages,  derived  from  its  realisation,  or  the  prospects 
of  a  fiiture  share,  more  or  less  brilliant,  in  the  Ambassadorial  and 
Consular  appointments,  held  up  to  them,  with  a  liberal  hand,  by 
the  author  of  "  Note  on  Chinese  Matters  "•  Possibly  their  ambition 
rose  higher.     We  have  no  wish  to  follow  it  in  its  flight 
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§  9.       • 

THE    MISSION,   AS   BASED    ON    DIPLOMATIC   FRAUD,    AND   A 

CONSPIRACY  AGAINST  THE  SOVEREIGN-DIGNITY  OF  THE 

WESTERN   POTENTATES  AND  THE  INDEPENDENCE 

OF  THEIR  STATES. 

84.     fVom  what  precedes^  it  mast  havd  become  abundantly 
manifest  to  the  reader,  that  the  Burlingame  Mission,  although  ori- 
ginally planned  by  the  confidential  advider  of  the  Tsung-K  Tamfin, 
Mr.  Hart,  for  the  purpose  only  of  throwing  dust  into  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  of  gaining  time  for  the  Chinese  Government  to  prepare  an 
armed  resistance  to  the  just  demands,  urged  upon  its  stagnating 
policy  by  the  spirit  of  Western  Progress  and  Civilisation,  and  of 
secnring  certain  commercial  and  fiscal  advantages  to  China  at  the 
expense  of  England,  assumed  from  the  first  moment  of  its  prospective 
realisation  the  graver  character  of  a  diplomatic  &aud  and  a  con-^ 
fipiracy  against  the  dignity  of  the  Western  Sovereigns   and  the 
independence  of  their  States.    When  our  first  inquiry  into  the  real 
tenour  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  Letter  of  Credence  had  led  to 
some  remarks  on  the  subject  at  one  of  the  reuni&ns  in  Peking,  at 
which  Mr.  James  B.  Bdbertson  was  present,  and  that  gentleman, 
without  any  further  knowledge  of  the  whole  matter,  in  his  commu- 
nication of  the  I4th  July  1869  to  the  "Daily. News'*,  had  as  on  his 
own  authority  stated  ''the  fact  that  Mr.  Burlingame's  Credentials,  as 
it  appears  now,  were  drawn  up  in  the  old  form,  accrediting  him  to 
the  Western  Governments  as  tributary  states,  although  this  objec- 
tionable feature  does  not  seem  to  have  been  reproduced  in  the 
translation'*  i :  there  appeared,  we  are  given  to  understand,  a  letter 

1  *< Three  Letters,  addressed  to  'The  Daily  IT'ews',  on  the  Political  Situation  in 
China  ",  by  James  Ban  Robertson,  Shanghai,  1869,  8vo.,  p.  9.  There  is  this  notice 
prefixed  to  the  pamphlet :  *'The  following  Letters  were  dispatched  to  *The  Daily 
News*,  and  subsequently,  withput  waiting  for  their  publication  in  London,  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  print  them  in  the  'North-China  Herald*,  as  a  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  China  questions  in  Shanghai ",  Considering  that  the  spirit  of  these 
letters  is  ahnpst  diaAietrically  opposed  to  that  of  his  previous  letter  to  the  **  Daily 
News'*  of  January  8,  1867,  communicated  in  the  Appendix,  the  author  could  hardly 
expect  the  London  journal  to  publish  them  in  its  columns.    They  were  rejected. 
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in  "  The  Times"  from  Mr.  Brown,  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Bur- 
lingame  Mission,  to  the  effect  that,  to  question  or  doubt  the  fidelity 
of  his  translation  of  the  Credentials,  attested  by  so  many  distin- 
guished sinologues,  he  judged  to  be  simply  an  act  of  absurdity.  We 
have  not  seen  that  letter;  but  it  appears  to  be  in  reference  to  it  that 
the  leading  London  Journal,  in  an  article  of  September  2, 1869,  makes 
the  following  observations :  "  We  are  glad  to  receive  a  contradiction 
of  the  alleged  fact  that  the  Chinese  text  of  Mr.  Burlingame's  creden- 
tials differed  from  the  foreign  version,  and  appointed  him  Envoy  to 
a  tributary  nation.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  may  seem  a  silly  thing  to 
be  solicitous  about  the  disavowal  of  absurd  pretensions,  such  as  this 
reported  claim  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  style  all  other  Powers 
its  vassals.  If  the  Chinese  were,  indeed,  all  possessed  of  common 
sense,  the  presence  of  British,  French,  and  American  war-ships  on 
their  principal  rivers  might  be  left  to  purge  away  gradually  the 
delusion.  But  if  they  were  all  possessed  of  common  sense,  their 
Government  would  not  be  apt  to  make  such  claims.  As  it  is,  names 
and  titles  are  of  real  significance  to  the  Provincial  Chinese  mind,  as 
appears  from  the  pertinacious  clinging  of  their  rulers  £o  the  pettiest 
ceremonial  distinctions;  and  what  any  nation  attaches  great  im- 
portance to,  other  nations  cannot  affofd  to  leave  out  of  sight  in 
regelating  their  relations  with  it.  It  was  not,  in  fact,  at  all  impos- 
sible that  the  politicians  at  Peking  might  have  ventured  to  make 
the  Chinese  tett  of  the  Mission^s  credentials  a  channel  for  repre-* 
senting  to  the  Provinces  the  Western  Powers  as  tributaries  of  the 
Empire,  and  their  fleets  as  mere  auxiliaries.  Probably  the  plaoisibi- 
lity  of  the  story  is  its  origin.  The  object  of  the  present  policy  of  the 
Western  Powers,  which  is  to  compel  the  Chinese  Government  to 
enforce  of  itself  respect  for  their  flags  among  it  subjects,  would,  at  all 
events,  have  been  defeated  or  prejudiced  by  the  propagation  of  such  a 
fiction  with  the  apparent  assent  of  the  Treaty  Powers  themselves.  It 
is  a  matter  of  serious  congratulation,  therefore,  that  the  authority  of 
various  most  distinguished  Anglo-Chinese  scholars,  who  have  col- 
lated the  Chinese  text  and  the  translation,  agrees  in  asserting  the 
accuracy  of  the  version  and  the  absence  from  the  original  text  of  the 
suspected  pretensions ".    We  judge  it  the  more  satisfactory  that 
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"  The  Times^'  appreciates  the  bearings  df  these  pretensions  so  cor- 
rectly^ and  takes  so  sound  a  view  of  the  subject  in  general ;  beca«iae 
it  justifies  us  in  anticipating  that>  with  t}ie  Burlingame  Mission-plot 
iu  aU  its  features  placed  before  the  public^  that  powerfiil  organ  of 
public  opinion  will  use  its  influence  to  caofe  a  thorough  investigation^ 
paarliamentary  and  judicial^  to  be  instituted  into  it,  and  to  rsBLder  tii* 
couspirators  amenable,  not  to  public  opinion  alone,  bat  to  the  laws 
of  their  respective  countries  as  well. 

85.  In  a  tangible  form  the  plot  in  question  daites  from,  the 
falsification  of  the  Imperial  Letter  of  Credence  in  its  English  iversioiu 
The  text  of  the  Letter,  indirectly  suggested  by  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr. 
Brown  to  the  Chinese  Government,  was  granted  by  the  latter  ae  the 
only  basis,  <m  which  it  consented,  generally,  to  the  BurUngame 
Mission ;  holding  the  Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  personally 
responsible  for  its  special  results.  That  basis, — ^the  public  recognition, 
on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers,  of  their  vassalage  and  the 
Divine  and  Universal  Supremacy  of  the  Emperor  of  China  as  the 
sole  Ruler  of  the  World — ^became  now  the  object,  which,  by  means 
of  diplomatic  fraud  and  with  a  view  to  personal  advantages,  Mr. 
Brown  and  Mr.  Hart,  in  combination  with  the  Tsung-li  Yam£n,  Dr. 
Williams,  Dr.  Martin,  and  others,  sought  to,  and  did,  accomplish. 
Hence  the  conspiracy,  sufficient  proof  of  which,  partly  in,  or  attested 
by,  the  handwriting  of  the  plotters  themselves,  has  already  been 
adduced  or  will  be  further  given,  admits  not  even  of  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt ;  and  that  they  acted  in  concert  with  the  Tsung-li  YamAn^ 
and  through  it,  with  the  very  Government,  which  was  usurping  the 
sovereign-rights  of  Western  Powers  and  the  Crowns  of  European 
Princes,  is  equally  manifest  from  the  documents  and  the  facts,  com- 
municated by  us  in  the  preceding  section. 

86.  The  foremost  place  among  the  plotters,  although  in  reality 
due  to  Mr.  Hart,  has  to  be  assigned  to  Mr.  John  McLeavy  Brown, 
on  account  of  his  having  assumed  the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
(alsified  translation  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barlingame^s  Letter  of  Cre- 
dence, on  the  strength  of  which  the  Mission  was  received  by  the 
Western  Courts.  Mr,  Brown^s  position  at  the  time  was  a  very 
anomalous  one.    While  in  the  British  Service,  as  Assistant  Chinese 


s 
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Secretary  and  Private  Secretary  to  the  Minister,  he  had,  without 
the  consent  or  knowledge  of  his  Chief,  intrigued  for  and  accepted^ 
at  a  trebled  salary,  the  appointment  of  First  Secretary  to  the  Bur- 
lingame  Mission,  under  the  Celestial  Government;  publicly  main^ 
taining,  in  answer  to  certain  remarks,  that  "he  was  determined  to 
accompany  the  Embassy,  whether  Sir  Butherford  consented  or  not^'. 
It  was  only  subsequently  that  leave  of  absence  for  that  purpose  was 
given  to  him  by  the  British  Minister.  In  the  capacity  of  Secretary 
to  the  Chinese  Mission,  Mr.  Brown's  sole  duty  was  to  faithfully 
render  the  Letter  of  Credence  into  English  for  the  use  and  inform- 
ation of  the  Hon.  Mi*.  BurUngame.  What  was  the  course,  pursued 
by  him  instead,  has  been  stated  already  (78-79).  In  this  course,  so 
strongly  characterised  by  illegality  and  disloyalty,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  assume  that,  to  some  extent  at  least,  he  allowed  him- 
self to  be  guided  or  influenced  by  his  Fenian  tendencies  (86) .  Though 
not  known  as  a  Chinese  scholar,  Mr.  Brown's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  Chinese  language  and  his  position  as  Interpreter,  render  it 
impossible,  independently  of  the  internal  evidence  of  his  translation 
of  the  Letter  of  Credence,  to  attribute  that  translation,  as  a  whole, 
either  to  linguistic  ignorance,  or  even  to  carelessness  in  translating 
of  the  grossest  kind.  However  reluctantly  we  may  do  so,  we  are 
positively  constrained  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  that  the  quasi- 
official  version  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlin  game's  Credentials  is  a  wilful 
falsification  of  the  Chinese  text.  Indeed,  if  a  last  doubt  upon  this 
point  could  still  be  found  to  linger  in  the  mind,  it  must  be  dispelled 
by  a  consideration  of  the  circumstances,  which  induced  the  falsifica- 
tion (78),  and  the  personal  advantages,  which  Mr.  Brown  expected  to 
derive  from  the  realisation  of  the  Mission-scheme, — advantages,  not 
restricted  to  a  large  temporary  salary  and  a  visit  to  the  principal 
European  Courts  in  an  official  capacity,  but  including  the  prospect 
of  a  permanent,  and  possibly  high,  diplomatic  appointment  in  the 
Chinese  service  hereafter  ^  •  He  has  even  gone  so  far,  it  would 
seem,  as  to  add  to  the  copy  of  his  translation,  officially  presented 
to  the  Washington   Cabinet,   the  signature  of  'Tung-Chih",  as 

1  Compare  Mr.  Hart's  "  Note  on  Chinese  Matters"  in  the  Appendix ;  also  the 
Imperial  Rescript  of  Thing-Chih  V,  x,  2,  a  translation  of  which  is  published  in  **  The 
Korth-China  Herald"  for  August  18,  1870. 
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though  '  T'ong-Chih'  were  the  Emperor's  name^  signed  by  him  to  the 
original  2. 

87.  The  first  sinologae^  "approving**  Mr.  Brown's  falsified 
version  of  the  Letter  of  Credence,  is  Mr.  S.  Wells  Williams,  l.l.b.^ 
Secretary  and  Interpreter  of  the  American  Legation,  and  at  the  time 
United  States  Charg^  d'Affidres  ad  interim.  Dr.  Williams  is  one 
of  the  oldest  American  residents  in  China ;  having  been  appointed, 
in  1832,  by  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions,  Printer  to  the  China  mission  at  Canton.  He  resigned  his 
connection  with  the  Missionary  Society,  soon  after  his  promotion  as 
Secretary  and  Interpreter  of  Legation  for  the  United  States,  in 
18563.  As  the  author  of  various  articles  in  "The  Chinese  Beposi- 
tory",  which  was  printed  and  partly  edited  by  him,  of  "The  Chinese 
Commercial  Guide'*  in  its  revised  form,  of  "  A  tonic  Dictionary  of  the 
Chinese  Language  in  the  Canton  dialect'',  and  of  "The  Middle 
Klingdom", — a  work  which,  though  abounding  in  deficiencies  and 
errors,  contains  yet  the  fullest  and  most  reliable  general  account  of 
China,  at  present  available  to  the  Western  public, — Dr.  Williams 
is  favorably  known  in  Europe  and,  not  undeservedly,  regarded  as  a 
high  authoriiy  upon  all  matters  connected  with  the  Celestial  Empire. 
How  fully  aware  he  is  of  the  pretensions  of  its  Bulers  to  Universal 
Supremacy,  we  have  learned  from  himself  (24).  To  attribute,  there- 
fore, his  approval  of  Mr.  Brovrn's  falsified  translation  of  the  Letter 
of  Credence  to  an  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language, 
and  a  misapprehension  of  the  political  claims  of  "the  Son  of  Heaven", 
is  out  of  the  question.  On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Williams  continues 
to  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  Missionaiy  matters,  and  bears  so 
excellent  a  moral  and  religious  character,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  him  to  have  given  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  what  he 
knew  to  be  a  diplomatic  fraud,  and  to  have  lent  himself  to  a  plot 
►  which,  whatever  disadvantages  to  England  and  whatever   advan- 

^  tages  to  his  own  country  it  might  aim  at,  would  yet  reduce  the 

President  of  the  United  States,  legally  and  diplomatically  speaking, 
to  the  position  of  a  petty  vassal  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  the 

s  See  below.     Compare  also  Note  1,  to  §  80,  p.  162,  above. 
8  A.  Wylie,  MemoiialB  of  Protestant  Misnonaries  to  the  Chineee,  Slumghai, 
18«7,  8vo.,  p.  76—79. 
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great  and  free  American  Republic  to  that  of  a  province  of  tke 
Empire  Universal  of  the  Ching.  Perhaps  the  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem is  to  be  sought  in  the  unharnxonipus  admixture  of  the  mis- 
sionary and  the  diplomatic  character^  combined  in  Dr.  Williams. 
It  is  bad  enough  when  rriigion  has  to  serve  the  etid  of  pohJ^m ; 
Ut  is  WP780  wlven  ddplomacj  is  made  to  serve  the  emds  of  religionj 
prejndice.  '^  Whatever '^  Dr.  WUliams^  as  Cbuxman  of  a  Mis- 
jnpaary  Contofreace  held  in  Peking  on  the  4th  AnguAt  1369«  m 
reported  to  have  said^*-*''  Whabever  maj  be  the  desifii  of  polaticiachei, 
the  embassy  which  not  long  since  left  Peking  to  repnesent  Cluiia 
«t  the  seats  of  governments  in  ihe  West^  is  among  the  plans  of 
Providence  to  bring  this  oa^fion  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth ''^.  ^ 
From  the  lips  of  a  poUtical  Beprese&tsftive  of  the  United  States, 
these  words  savour  sp  strongly  of  missionary  fanaticism,  that  we 
can  imagine  the  speaker,  under  the  delusion  to  which  he  gives 
utterance,  ready  and  willing  to  subordinate  every  other  oonsideration 
to  the  fixed  idea  of  carrying  out  "  one  of  the  plans  of  Providence  *% 
though  revealed  to  Dr.  Williams  in  the  strange  form,  aad  couched 
in  the  remarkable  language,  of  the  Burlingame  Letter  of  Credence ; 
though  realisable  only  by  means  of  a  diplomatic  fraud,  and  to 
the  dishonor  of  his  insulted  country,  in  tho  eyes  at  least  of 
'^  nearly  one  half  of  the  human  race^'.  The  dishonor  and  the 
insult,  perchance,  he  calculated,  would  never  become  known  in  the 
United  States;  perchance,  too,  those  often  repeated  disappoint- 
ments of  advancement  in  the  American  service,  which  cannot  but 
have  produced  a  bitter  feeling  of  neglect,  on  the  one  hand,2  on  the 
other  the  brilliant  prospect  of  Chinese  ambassadorial  establish- 
ments,  may  have  had  their   share  in   overcoming    his   scruples. 

1  "The  Chinese  Recorder  and  Missionary  Journal ",  Foochow,  1869,  vol.  ii,  8vo., 
p.  76;  '^The  North-China  Herald"  for  September  2,  1869. 

S  Already  in  his  despatch  of  May  25,  1865,  Dr.  Williams  wrote  to  the  U.  S. 
Government :  '*  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  have  this  day  received  a  notice 
from  Mr.  Burlingame,  dated  May  6,  stating  that  he  pLiced  me  'in  charge  of  the 
Legation  of  the  United  States  in  China,  and  authorized  you  [me]  to  conduct  the  same 
during  my  [his]  absence,  or  until  the  wUhes  of  the  Government  may  be  further  knoum^. 
I  have  accordingly  notified  the  Chinese  auUiorities  that  I  have  taken  charge  of  the 
legation.  Jt  ia  the  fourth  time  I  have  held  the  position  wice  my  appointment  in  1855  ". 
(Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs^  Washington,  1866,  Part  ii,  8vo.,  p.  450.)  The 
lun^   thrown  out  by  Dr.   Williams,   though  a  strong  one,  w^is  not  -taken.      B» 
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However  this  be,  it  is  a  palpable  fact  that^  ever  since  the  arrival  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  in  China,  there  is  a  marked  change  of 
spirit  observable  in  Dr.  Williams^s  official  translations  of  Chinese 
state-papers,  favorable  to  the  Tatar  Govemment;  that  he  has  approved 
Mr.  Brown's  falsified  translation  of  the  Burlingame  Letter  of 
Credence,  knowing  that  translation  to  be  falsified  3;  that  he  has 
done  so  in  his  official  capacity  of  Charg^  d' Affaires  (td  interim  foif 
the  United  States,  thereby  involving  his  own  Government  in  the 
falsification,  while  necessarily  conscious  of  acting  in  positive  oppo- 
sition to  his  diplomatic  duty :  which  was,  not  to  "  approve  *^,  in  the- 
name  of  the  American  President,  any  version  of  any  Chinese  docu- 
ment submitted  to  him  by  the  Secretary  of  any  Chinese  Mission, 
but,  as  sworn  Interpreter  of  the  nnited  States  Legation,  to  faithfully 
and  accurately  render  into  English  any  Chinese  state-paper,  duly 
communicated  to  him,  and,  as  Charg^  d'Affikires,  to  conscientiously 
report  upon  and  transmit  it  to  his  Oovetnment;  that  he  ,  has, 
moreover,  himself  made  a  wilfully  falsified  isanslation  of  certaia 
despatches  of  the  Tsung-U  Yam^  relative  to  the  Burlingame 
Mission  (23,  B;  81,  H),  so  as  to  bring  their  contents  into  acoordanca 
with  Mr.  Brown's  falsified  translatian  of  the  Letter  of  Credence, 
approved  by  him ;  and  that  he  has,  conspiring  with  Mr.  Hart,  Mr* 
Brown,  and  others,  by  the  means  just  alluded  to  and  by  giving  a 
false  colouring  to  his  own  despatches  (7,  78,  81),  misinformed  and 
misled  his  Government,  and  induced  it  to  receive,  on  the  g^nnd 
of  a  falsified  version  of  his  Letter  of  Credence,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  as  the  duly  accredited  Minister  Extraordinary  and 
Plenipotentiary  of  China, — ^whieh  he  was  not — ;  and  thus  publicly 
(though  unwittingly)  to  acknowledge  the  vassalage  of  the  United 

wai  since  twiee  more  appointed  Charg^  d'Afiairet  €id  ijtUrim,  Thi«  akows  botk 
that  he  has  met  with  unfair  treatment  by  the  American  Government,  and  that 
the  United  States  Legation  at  Peking  is,  as  to  its  per«oik>ie,  in  a  condition  umwerthy 

el  a  great  people. 

8  Independently  of  all  other  proofs  to  that  effect,  Dr.  Williams  has  clearly 
l>etrayed  himself  by  endeaTouring  to  smite  his  conscience,  in  writing  to  the  American 
GoTemment :  "  I  have  read  the  tranelatUm  of  the  Letter  addressed  to  the  President 
and  I  am  oooftdent  that  yon  will  not  find  anything  m  it  savoring  of  the  extraordinary 
MBomption  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  which  "  etc.  (8ee  above,  p.  IBS).  What  oonld 
be  more  jeeiiHicair  Jesuitism  is  the  natural  pvodact  oC  a  f xuioa of  eevtnn  prinoiplM 
^  tbeoiegy  and 
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States  as  one  of  the  Principalities  of  the  Ching  Empire  of  the 
World,  and  of  the  American  people  as  the  subjects,  not  to  say  the 
serfs,  of  the  One  absolute  Buler  and  Lawgiver  t>f  Mankind,  whom 
we  ''  barbarians  ^',  in  our  ignorance,  are  wont  to  designate  ''  the 
Emperor  of  China''. 

88.  The  second  signature  of  approval  to  the  quasi-official 
English  version  of  the  Letter  of  Credence  is  that  of  Mr.  Eobert 
Hart,  Inspector-General  of  Lnperial  Chinese  Maritime  Customs; 
and  the  first  question,  which  it  suggests,  is :  How  does  the  name 
of  a  Collector  of  Maritime  Eevenue,  residing  on  sufferance  in  the 
Capital  instead  of  one  of  the  Treaty-ports,  come  thus  to  appear  in  a 
Chinese  state-paper  f  Is  Mr.  Hart,  like  Dr.  Williams,  a  sinologue 
of  high  repute,  or,  like  Stanislas  Julien,  a  Chinese  scholar  of 
European  renown  ?  By  whose  order  was  Mr.  Brown's  translation 
submitted  to  him,  and  by  whom  was  he  asked  for  his  ''  approval "  ? 
Mr.  Hart  delights  in  "keeping  in  the  background".  Originator 
of  the  Burlingame  Mission,  and  instigator  of  the  plot  to  carry  it 
into  effect  by  fraud,  he  contents  himself  with  the  unseeming  role  of 
second  approver.  What  is  partly  cowardice — L  e.  absence  of  moral 
and  physical  courage—,  partly  calculation  on  his  part,  his  friends 
construe  into  modesty;  and  it  suits  him  to  adopt  the  mask, 
albeit  he  knows  not  how  to  wear  it.  It  sits  ill  at  ease  on  his 
face.  And  if  ''keeping  in  the  back-ground"  has  on  one  occa- 
sion to  be  judged  more  prudent  than  on  another,  this,  surely, 
was  such  an  occasion.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Boss-Browne  had  not  as 
yet  published  the  Inspector-General's  "  Note  on  Chinese  Matters  ", 
and  Mr.  Hart  still  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  the  Burlingame 
Mission  had  started  into  being  without  his  agency,  and  was 
the  miraculous  growth  of  a  brilliant  idea,  which  an  undigested 
dinner  had  all  at  once  suggested  to  Prince  Kung.  But,  having 
neither  the  reputation  of  being  a  Chinese  scholar,  nor  any 
claim  to  such  a  reputation,— -although  a  fourteen-years'  residence 
in  the  country  and  the  duties  of  his  office  have  necessarily  given 

1  Mr.  Hart  is  anything  but  a  man  of  parts.  His  general  knowledge  is  unusually 
restricted ;  his  views  narrow  in  the  extreme ;  his  judgment  twisted  and  ill-formed. 
He  is  alow  rather  than  quick  of  perception.  His  own  language  he  writes  with  singular 
inelegance,  and  want  of  both  force  and  lucidity.    Undoubtedly  he  possesses  certain 
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him  a  fair  acquaintance  with  his  own  particular  branch  of  Celestial 
linguistics^ — :  by  attaching  his  signature^  as  approver,  to  Mr. 
Brown's  falsified  translation  of  a  Chinese  state-paper,  knowing 
that  translation  to  be  falsified,  he  stepped  out  of  the  obscurity 
of  his  proper  sphere  into  the  light  of  diplomatic  intrigue  and 
conspiracy ;  and  thus  betraying  himself,  has  himself  supplied  the  first 
tangible  proof  of  his  complicity.  These  proofs  have  since  multiplied. 
The  chief  motive,  to  be  assigned  for  the  prominent  part  taken  by 
Mr.  Hsurt  in  a  plot,  directed  against  the  sovereign-dignity  of  the 
Western  Potentates  in  general,  and  that  of  Our  Most  Gracious 
Sovereign  the  Queen  of  England  in  particular,  as  well  as  against  the 
independence  of  their  States,  is  his  ambition,  pe):sonal  and  political, 
combined  with  his  strong  Fenian  sympathies.  That,  neglecting  the 
dictates  of  prudence,  he  attested  the  pretended  accuracy  of  the 
quasi-official  Letter  of  Credence  at  all,  was  a  matter  of  necelssity 
rather  than  of  choice  on  his  part.  The  plotters  were  few ;  no  other 
sinologue  would  have  lent  the  authority  of  his  name  to  Mr.  Brown's 
version;  only  two  signatures  of  approval,  and  both  of  them  American, 
could  not  but  appear  insufficient,  and  might  have  given  rise  to 
suspicion ;  and,  moreover,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  neither 
Dr.  Williams  nor  Dr.  Martin  would  have  been  found  willing  to 
accept  a  responsibility,  which  Mr.  Hart  had  declined  for  himself. 
What,  under  these  circumstances,  could  he  do  but  join  his  comrades  f 
He  did  so  as  approver  ''head-centrical''  (37,  o);  and  by  his  sig- 
nature to  the  falsified  translation  of  the  Letter  of  Credence  rendered 
himself,  for  the  share  .taken  by  him  in  the  conspiracy,  amenable  to 
the  laws  of  England. 

89.  "  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  Professor  of  Hermeneutics  and  Trans- 
lator in  the  Imperial  College,  Peking",  is  the  third  and  last 
signature,  approving  Mr.  Brown's  falsified  translation  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Burlingame's  Letter  of  Credence,  Dr.  Martin  knowing  that 
translation  to  be  falsified.  The  Rev.  gentleman,  is  a  greater 
pluralist  than  he  confesses   to   on    this    occasion.     Already   then 

natural  abilities ;  but  bas  bad  neitber  tbe  time  nor  the  opportunity  to  cultivate  them. 
From  the  Belfast  College  be  came  directly  to  China,  quite  a  young  man.  In 
Europe  he  would  hardly  have  Buoceeded  iu  raising  himself  above  the  level,  to  which 
he  was  bom. 
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he  held  the  distixiction  and  the  titles  which^  in  a  work  on 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  published  soon  afterwards^  he 
adds  to  his  name^  viz :  "  p.  d.^  Professor  of  Hermeneutics^  Political 
Eoonomy,  and  International  Law^  in  the  University  of  Peking''. 
More  recently  he  has  had  conferred  on  him  the  additional  charge  of 
''President  of  the  T'ung-Wto-Kuan*',  in  which  he  was  theretofore  a 
teacher.  We  shall  see  hereafter  that  the  "  T^ung-W^n-Kuan  "^ 
"  the  University  of  Peking '',  and  "  the  Imperial  College^  Peking '' 
are  aU  one  and  the  same  establishment^ — a  private  school  of  the 
Tsong-li  Tam^n  for  elementary  instruction  in  a  few  languages 
and  in  arithmetic^  of  which  Dr.  Martin^  an  agent  of  the  Board  of 
Voreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States''  1 , 
and  occasional  colloquial  Interpreter  for  the  Interpreter  of  the  Ame-* 
rican  Legation,  Dr^  Williamsi,  whose  dialect  is  unintelligible  to  the 
Capital,-*— is  simply  the  head-master;  and  that  his  self-created  triplet 
of  Professorial  chairs  is  of  an  order  as  imaginary  as  it  is  incongruous* 
Both  the  titles  of  "  Professor  of  Hermenentics  and  Translator  in  the 
Intperial  College",  to  which  his  discretion,  as  approver  of  Mr. 
Brown's  translation,  restricts  the  manifold  and  varied  adjuncts  to 
his  name,  are,  like  those  of  Professor  of  Political  Economy  and 
International  Law,  of  his  own  conferring,  and  here  chosen  for  the 
purpose  of  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  his  signature  to  the  docu- 
ttient  in  question ;  whereas,  they  only  tend  to  place  his  jparticvpor- 
tion  m  ihe  plot  in  a  stronger  light.  Neither  "  the  Imperial  College  ", 
nor  the  '^  Professorship  of  Hermenentics  ", — which,  connected  with 
his  title  of  d.d.  and  his  Missionary  character,  can  possibly  be  under- 
stood only  of  a  Chair  of  Biblical  Exegesis — ^have  an  existence.  Dr. 
Martin,  however,  possesses  an  extensive,  though  by  no  means  a 
critical,  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  Chinese  literature.  He  is  the  author  of  numerous  Chinese 
tracts  and  English  newspaper-articles;  besides  other  works,  of  a 

1  A.  Wylie,  Memorials  of  Protestant  Missionaries  to  the  Chinese,  Shanghai, 

f867,  8va,  p.  204. 

a  The  term  ^  does  not  mean  ''Law"  in  the  technical  sense  of  the  word  ;  but 
assuming  it  to  do  so,  every  Chinaman  will  construe  the 'title  of  Dr.  Martin's  book  in 
tilie  sense  of  ''The  Public  Law  of  the  Ching  Empire  '\ 

9  They  first  appeared  in  "  The  North-China  Herald  ",  and  were  re-published  in  the 
'^Shanghai  Almanac  and  Miscellany  for  1857"i  Shanghai.  1867»  Svo.  (pages  not  numbered). 
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condensation  of  Wbeaton^s  treatise  on  International  Law  under  the 
title  ^  g|  -^  ^,  "  The  Rales  2  Universal  of  the  Ten  thousand 
States  i.  e.  of  the  Ching  Empire  of  the  World  ";  ot  an  Inscription : 
:A:  ^  B  fflJ  13^  ^»  "  Temple  of  the  Great  American  States* 
Jeens ",  scalptnred  in  stone  on  the  fafade  of  his  former  chapel^ 
situated  in  one  of  the  leading  thoroughfares  of  Peking ;  and  of  twa 
remarkable  "  Letters  to  the  Hon,  Caleb  Gushing^  Attorney-General 
of  the  United  States^  on  the  State  and  Prospects  of  the  Belligerent 
Parties  in  the  Chinese  Empire '%  during  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion^ 
followed  by  another  Letter  "On  the  Dominion  of  the  Tai-ping 
Dynasty'*.  In  these  publications 3  Dr.  Martin  calls  the  late  Empe- 
ror bf  China  "an  imbecile  sovereign";  espouses  the  Insurgents* 
cause  with  more  than  usual  missionary  fervour;  denounces  a0> 
"national  fratricide",  were  any  Christian  Power  to  "conspire  with 
the  Manchns" — for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  rebellion  4;  and 
quotes  approvingly  a  passage  from  the  Bishop  of  Victoria's  charge 
to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese,  which  says :  "  The  pceans  of  Manchii 
triumph  would  be  the  melancholy  dirge  of  a  vast  nation,  having  her 
liberties  entombed  among  the  dead,  and  sinking  into  the  lowest 
depths  of  political  annihilation".  Hence,  his  —  Dr.  Martin's — 
"object  is  to  expose  the  futility  of  all  efforts  to  prop  up  the 
crumbling  throne  of  the  Tartars  ";  he  foretells  the  fall  of  the  Ching 
Dynasty  from  the  very  name  of  the  Emperor  Hsien-Ffing;  "the 
Manchu  sovereignty ",  he  augurs,  "  is  doomed,  and  the  best  that 
its  well-wishers  can  expect  for  it,  is  a  lingering  death";  "^Aey 
alone  (the  Manchus)"  he  proclaims,  "  should  be  held  responsible, 
both  for  the  twenty-seven  years  of  bloodshed  which  followed  their 
invasion,  and  for  the  perhaps  equal  period  of  civil  carnage,  which 
must  precede  their  expulsion".  It  is  probably  for  this  reason,  that 
he  exults  in  "  those  brilliant  assaults  at  Chingkiang  and  Nanking,— 
conducted  by  that  youthful  hero,  the  assistant  prince,  the  veritable 

4  Rebellion — and  every  war,  carried  on  by  Foreign  Powers  againat  Cliitt%  is  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  t' rebellion"—,  the  Penal  Code  of  the  Ching  Dynasty  defines 
thus  :— "  Bebellion  is  an  attempt  to  violate  the  divine  order  of  things... Resisting  and 
conspiring  against  the  Sovereign  is,  therefore,  an  unspeakable  outrage,  and  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  of  the  Universe".— "iTa  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  being  the  Fundamental 
Laws  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China",  translated  by  Sir  G.  T.  Stannton,  London,  1810^ 
4to.,  p.  3.  ^'j 
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Shih-ta-kai^ — ^wliich  resulted  in  the  storming  of  the  Imperialistic 
camps,  and  tlie  beheading  of  two  grand  divisions  of  the  Imperialistic 
army ^' A      He    ''hopes  therefore  that  all   Ohristian  powers  will 
refrain  from  helping  an  illiberal,  effete,  pagan,  and  foreign  dynasty 
to  overcome  its  worthier  rival,  and  that  the  first  American  treaty 
with  China  will  be  the  last  with  its  Tartar  rulers ";  and  threatens 
them,— rthe  Christian    Powers,   should  they,    notwithstanding   his 
warning,  dare  to  aid  the  Tartar  usurper — ,  ''with  the  lasting  resent- 
ment of  the  Chinese,  who  would  regard  them,  moreover '',  he  states, 
"  as  having  yielded,  in  the  old  feudal  sense,  an  obedient  homage  to 
the  now  feeble,  but  arrogant  Son  of  Heaven  '^;  whereas  the  rebel- 
Emperor  "Hung  died,  not  a  pretender  but  an  emperor,  on' the 
throne  of  the  southetti  capital'^;  and  "occidental  historians'^,  he 
feels  sure,  "will  record  his  name  as  that  of  the  brightest  meteors 
that  ever  flashed  athwart  the  firmament  of  China  ".     Since  the  Eev. 
William  A.  P.  Martin,  d.d.,  wrote  thus,  the  Tai-prng  rebellion  has 
been  crushed ;  and,  with  the  star  of  the  Ching  again  in  the  ascendant, 
we  find  him  in  the  service  of  that  pagan  dynasty  which,  a  while 
ago,  he  had  denounced  in  such  unmeasured  terms,  and,  a  worthy 
coadjutor  of  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Mr.  Brown,  conspiring  with 
them, — ^in  support  of  the  Divine  Autocracy  of  the  World  of  the  very 
"  Tartar  usurper  '^  and  "  arrogant  Son  of  Heaven  '\  on  whose  head  he 
had  been  heaping  the  bloodshed  of  so  many  years  of  civil  carnage, — 
against  the  republican  independence  of  his  own  country,  and  the 
^vereign  rights  of  its  Chief  Magistrate.     The  proofs  of  his  com- 
plicity are  many.     His  chief  reward,  on  the  part  of  the  Tsung-li 
YamSn,  has  been  his  promotion,  from  being  a  teacher  of  English  in 
the  T'ung-WSn  Kuan,  first  to  a  professorial  tripod  in,  subsequently 

1  The  mind  almost  shndders  at  language  such  as  this.  On  the  lips  of  one,  who 
professes  to  be  a  Christian  Missionary,  it  is  revolting, — a  disgrace  alike  to  Religion 
and  Humanity.  It  is  to  men  like  Dr.  Martin,  that  Mr.  MacDonald,  in  his  pamplilet 
on  "The  China  Question"  (London,  1870,  p.  35)  refers  in  these  words:  "The  conduct 
of  the  principal  English  missionaries,  in  shutting  their  eyes  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
(Taiping)  rebellion  and  misleading  their  countrymen,  has  been  most  reprehensible. 
It  woidd  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  evil  consequences  of  their  systematicaUy  pub- 
lishing whatever  came  to  their  knowledge  of  oppression  or  cruelty,  or  abuses  that 
reflected  on  the  Chinese  Government  or  its  officers,  on  the  minds  of  their  own 
countrymen ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  ferocious  and  red-handed  rebels 
found  in  them  constant  apologists,  if  not  defendei||f^ 
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to  the  ''  Presidency''  of,  that  institution,  a  historical  sketch  of  which 
will  be  found  annexed  to  the  present  essay. 

90.  It  will  have  been  observed,  leaving  for  the  moment  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  out  of  the  question,  that  of  the  principal 
associates  in  the  plot  or  conspiracy,  to  which  we  have  here  called 
attention,  two  are  Englishmen  strongly  imbued  with  Fenian  prin- 
ciples, and  two  American  gentlemen  noted  for  their  anti-British 
sentiments, — all  being  remarkable  for  their  disregard  of  the  common 
dictates  of  scrupulosity.  This  would  seem  to  warrant  the  inference 
that  the  conspiracy,  though  directed  against  the  sovereign-dignity 
of  the  Western  Potentates  and  the  independence  of  their  States 
generally^  withal  pursues  aims  more  especially  hostile  to  the  inte- 
rests of  England.  Our  charges  against  the  plotters  are,  irrespective 
of  any  private  information  we  may  possess,  based  on  official  and 
published  documents.  As  such  documents,  implicating  others  are 
not  available  to  us,  we  can  but  point  out  the  improbability  of  Dr. 
WiUiiuns  being  the  only  Interpreter  induced  into  the  course,  pur- 
sued by  him  in  reference  to  the  Chinese  despatches  relative  to  the 
Burlingame  Mission ;  and  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  the  Foreign 
Governments,  in  treaty-relations  with  China,  ordering  a  strict 
investigation  into  a  subject,  which  appears  to  us  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  diplomatic  service^  and  the  future  conduct  of 
state-affairs  connected  with  China. 


[  188  ] 


§  10. 
THE  MISSION  ANI>  THE  HON.  MR  BURLINGAME. 

91.  Was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  before  proceeding  on  lug 
Mission,  or  did  he  subsequently  become,  cognizant  of  the  fSedsified 
eharacter  of  his  First  Secretary's  version  of  the  Imperial  Letter 
accrediting  him  to  the  Western  Courts  >  and  of  the  diplomatic 
fraud,  on  the  ground  of  which  he  wa»  to  be  received  at  those 
Courts  f  How  far,  irrespective  of  this  question,  he  may,  in  a  legal 
pomt  of  view^  be  involved  in  the  plot-  on  which  we  have  discoursed 
in  the  preceding  seclioiXj,  we  have  BiO  desire  to  ask :  it  is  on  the 
simple  fact,  to  which  our  interrogatioBs  refers,  that  we  would  say  a 
few  words.  And  we  Ediall  do  the  Hon*  Mr.  Burlingame  but  justice 
in  at  once  expressing  our  belief  that  he  is  free  of  the  grave  charge 
under  consideration ;  that,  although  he  has  been  sinning  much  in 
this  matter,  he  has  been  more  sinned  against ;  and  whilst  he  was 
making  tools  of  his  friends,  that  his  friends  have  been  making 
a  dupe  of  him.  It  was  a  case  of  ^'diamond  cutting  diamond'^, 
illustrative  of  that  law  of  nature,  which  upon  every  occasion  teaches 
that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Sooner  or  later,  falsehood,  deceit, 
and  hypocrisy  are  pretty  sure  to  come  to  harm.  But  to  revert  to 
our  subject.  Apart  from  general  considerations,  there  are  no 
special  points  wanting  to  arouse  suspicion  against  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  as  to  his  complicity  in  the  diplomatic  fraud  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Thus,  when  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  state  him  to  be 
^'  of  one  mind  with  Prince  Kung  and  the  Ministers  while  their  confi- 
dence in  each  other  is  mutual '^  (23,  B)^  and  he,  as  the  Representative 
of  China,  talks  of.  '^  the  (political)  unification  of  the  whole  human 
race ",  the  coincidence  is  a  startling  one ;  nor  is  the  impression, 
produced  by  it,  lessened  when  it  is  recollected  that,  although  person- 
ally the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  is  utterly  ignorant  of  the  Chinese 
language,  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  pretei(^ions  of  the  Emperor  of 
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China  as  ''to  the  soyereigns  of  the  Earth  a  superior,  macfa  of  the 
sort  that  the  Pope  claimed  to  be  '\  and  of  the  ''  f&r  se  objectionable 
expressions  '\  employed  by  him  in  former  Letters  to  the  Preeid^it  of 
the  United  States  (74).  It  would,  therefore,  plaixily  have  been  his 
duty  to  make  strict  a#d  siei^iehing  inquiries  into  tbi9  true  and  liteni 
tejM>iir  of  hi3  Credeoija]^,  ioAtead  of  l^citly  m^ceptisig  Mr.  Brown's 
Ypr^Ki  of  them ;  jnov^  partiomlarly  as  tba  '^^ppiipyiog  ^'  fijg&fit)}rep  to 
Ijtie  latt^j  w(Brje  bo  w^ll  jsalculat^d  to  jstr^ngtiieii  instoad  of  removing 
dp^bt^,  which  cannot  but  have  presented  themselves  to  his  ooiiiid* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  more  than  improbable  that  Mr.  Brown,  *oxk 
ipining,  in  Shanghcui,  his  new  Chief  with  the  Letters  of  Gred^ncei 
should  have  informed  him  of  their  r^al  contents.  It  appears  to  u^^ 
then,  but  fair  towards  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  to  conclude,  that 
the  extent  of  his  error  in  regard  to  this  particular  matter  consists 
in  his  tacit  acceptance  of  his  Secretary's  approved  version  of  the 
Credentials  as  a  true  version  of  the  original,  without  any  attempt  to 
satisfy  his  supposed  scruples ;  and  that  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
made  to  believe,  without  due  inquiry,  that  he  held  a  position  under 
the  Chinese  Government,  which  he  did  not  hold,  and  had  been 
invested  with  powers,  with  which  he  was  not  invested.  No  man 
would  knowingly  act  the  part  of  a  charlatan,  which  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  has  been  made  to  act,  to  a  great  extent  at  least 
unconsciously,  by  his  friends  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Brown,  Dr.  Williams, 
and  Dr.  Martin. 

92.  On  reviewing  the  diplomatic  career  of  the  former  United 
States  Minister  in  China,  there  are  two  motives  which  seem  to  under- 
lay all  his  actions ;  namely,  the  desire  to  turn  his  public  position  to  I 
personal  advantage;  and  the  wish  to  serve  the  interests  of  his  j 
country.  Now,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  is,  naturally,  of  a  some- 
what sanguine  temperament ;  and,  having  at  an  early  period  of  his 
"  temporary  sojourn  in  the  Capital  '^  conceived  the  idea  of  rendering 
his  services  acceptable  to  the  Celestial  Government,  he  was  prone 
to  view  things  in  the  light  most  favorable  to  his  plans,  and  in  which 
he  was  predisposed  to  see  them.  On  his  arrival,  a  long  delay  takes 
place  before  he  is  officially  received  by  Prince  Kung,  who,  by  a 
studiously  insulting  note  had  retarded  the  unavoidable  interview 
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for  yet  ten  days  morel.    At  that  interview  he  presents  to  th« 
Emperor,  through  the   Prince,  the   singularly  inappropriate    gift 
(*' tribute '^)  of  "a  splendid  edition  of  the  Bible,  at  the  request  of 
/  Bishop   Bourne,   and  in  behalf  of  the  American   Bible   Society, 
)  accompanied  with  a  little  history  of  the  book  in  Chinese,  by  Dr. 
)  Williams '',2  and  to  Prince  Kung  himi^elf  a  short  "history  of  the 
/-United  States,  by  Dr.  Bridgman''.    The  former  is  left  unnoticed, 
the  latter  appropriated  by  W6n  "  as  a  symbol  of  friendship  ":  and 
the  American  Ambassador  sees  in  this  "an  indication,  on  their  part, 
of  a  total  abandonment  of  their  ancient  poUcy  of  ezclusiveness ''.  3 
He  forwards  to  his  Government  certain  papers  relative  to  a  proposal 
by  the  Tsung-li  YamSn  to  add  to  it|  elementary  school  of  languages 
a  similar  school  of  mathematics  (and  astronomy)  for  military  and 
engineering  purposes :  and,  raising  that  contemplated  school  to  the 
rank  of  "a  College  of  Western  Arts  and  Sciences '',  and  nominating 
"  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  the  translator  of  '  Wheaton's  International 
Law ',  the  senior  professor,  and  by  courtesy  the  head,  of  the  Col- 
lege ",  exclaims  in  ecstasy ;  "  Could  there  be  a  greater  evidence  of 

1  The  note,  written  no  donbt  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  and  in  the  third  person, 
but  as  translated  by  Dr.  Williams,  reads  thus  :  "When  your  excellency  arriyed  in 
Peking,  I  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  you  ;  but  at  that  time  I  was  [pretended  to  be] 
ill,  and  asked  for  a  short  respite.  My  illness  is  gone,  indeed,  at  this  time,  and  I  am  at 
kisure;  but  I  am  left  in  such  a  weak  state  of  body  that  a  few.  days  will  be  requisite 
to  recover  entirely  b^ore  it  will  be  agreeable  to  have  an  interview,  at  which  we  can 
exchange  the  sentiments  of  peace  and  amity  which  we  entertain.  I  send  this  note 
beforehand  to  inform  you,  and  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  wish  you  the  day's 
enjoyment",  i.  e.  to  wish  you  a  good  day!  "August  5,  1862. — Enclosed  the  card  of 
Prince  Kung".  Mr.  Burlingame*s  despatch  to  Mr.  Seward,  dated  Peking,  August 
23, 1862  (Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington  1864,  Part  iij  8vo.,  p.  828—9). 

2  Is  it  possible  to  conceive  anything  more  undiplomatic  and  tactless  than  this 
proceeding  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  Legation, 
at  the  first  interview  of  the  former  with  Prince  Eung  ?  No  wonder,  if  the  suspicion 
had  forced  itself  upon  the  Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  of  the  American  Oovem- 
ment  being  a  Christian  Missionary  Board,  and  its  Representative  a  proselyting  agent, 
sent  for  the  special  purpose  of  converting  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  religious  tenets 
of  "  the  Great  American  States'  Jesus  "  ?  (89). 

S  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1864^  Part  ii,  8vo.,  p.  829. 
The  Ministers  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamfin,  who  were  present  at  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's 
reception,  formally  acknowledged  the  copy  of  Dr.  Bridgman's  History  of  the  United 
States,  presented  by  him,  in  the  following  note :  "  August  23,  1862.  Your  note  with 
the  accompanying  copy  of  the  Hiitory  of  the  United  States  has  been  received.  I 
shall  most  carefully  look  the  work  over,  and,  therefore,  be  able  to  obtain  a  thorough 
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progress  than  is  disclosed  by  those  papers  ?  I  marvel  as  I  read 
them^  and  call  your  attention  to  them  with  infinite  pleasure '\  ^ 
Nay^  the  Tsung'^li  Yam6n  memorializes  the  Emperor  in  favor  of  the 
adoption^  for  the  Chinese  Navy,  of  a  new  flag— with  a  dragon 
rampant,  the  symbol  of  Universal  Supremacy,  painted  on  it — :  and 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  infers  therefrom  that :  "  Surely,  the  words 
'immovable  civilisation  of  China'  have  lost  their  significance.  By 
this  act  the  Imperial  Government,  casting  down  the  last  shred  of 
its  exclusiveness,  confronts  us  with  a  symbol  of  its  power, — ^the 
dragon — and  demands  a  place  among  the  nations  "fi  In  moments 
of  a  less  sanguine  mood,  however,  though  still  taking  a  colored  and 
altogether  mistaken  view  of  Chinese  politics,  he  partially  allows  the 
truth  to  come  out.  ''The  regency'',  he  writes  in  one  of  those 
moments,  "  are  distrustful  of  us,  and  are  afraid  of  their  censors  and 
distant  local  authorities.  Besides  there  is  a  large  anti-foreign  party 
here.  There  are  members  of  the  foreign  board  who,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  at  once  place  China  in  perfect  international  relations 
with  us ;  but  sitting  with  them  are  spies,  who  paralyze  them  in  their 

knowledge  of  the  castomfl,  the  geograpHy,  and  the  character  of  the  people  of  that 
country.  I  shall  keep  the  volume  at  my  side,  and  be  gradually  extending  my  inform- 
ation as  I  look  at  U,  I  return  this  note  of  thanks  for  it,  (at  the  same  time  availing 
myself  of  the  opportunity)  to  wish  you  happiness.  Cards  of  Wansiang,  Tung,  and 
Pankiene*'.  (Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1864,  Part  ii,  8vo.,  p. 
829. )  We  should  remark  that  the  work  in  question  is  a  moderately  sized  pamphlet ; 
and  that  the  translation  of  the  note,  which  makes  it  appear  to  be  from  Prince  Kung, 
is  Dr.  Williams'. 

4  Papers  relating  t<f  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1868,  Part  i,  8vo.,  p.  472 — 3. 
Despatch  of  April  10,  1867. — Ck)mpare  the  appended  paper  on  '*The  New  University 
of  China". 

fi  Mr.  Burlingame's  despatch  to  Mr.  Seward  of  Oct.  27,  1862  (Papers  relating  to 
Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1864,  Part  ii,  8vo.,  p.  835).  In  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn's 
despatch  on  the  subject  it  is  said : — "  The  foreign  ships  of  all  nations  [text  reads  : 
States]  have  the  usage  of  hoisting  flags,  each  to  designate  their  own*  country  [text 
reads:  State]... The  governmental  vessels  of  China  [text  reads:  of  the  Central  State] 
have  also  had  their  flags  to  distinguish  them ;  but  a  new  regulation  has  now  been 
made,  proposing  a  dragon  flag,  to  be  triangular  in  shape,  and  ten  feet  broad  for  the 
largest  vessels  or  between  seven  and  eight  feet  for  smaller  craft ;  the  length  on  the 
slanting  or  lower  sides  is  immaterial.  The  ground  color  is  yellow,  and  a  dragon  is 
painted  on  it,  the  head  pointiug  upwards.     Made  in  this  shape,  it  is  thought  that 

it  can  be  instantly  recognized.    His  Majesty  has  been  memorialized  on  the  subject". 

Tatmg-U  TamMs  despcUch  to  Mr.  BurUngame,  Oct  22,  1862.  (Papers  relating  to 
Foreign  Affairs,  1864^  Part  ii,  p.  836.) 
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action  with  us,  to  fall,  as  they  frequently  do,  far  short  of  their 
promises.!  In  their  weakness  they  resort  to  tergiversations  to 
«uch  an  extent  a^i  to  invite  menace,  and  to  cause  us,  in  our  passionate 
anodes  [moods?],  almost  to  despair  of  holding,  with  dignity,  any 
relations  at  all  with  them'\  These  ^'passionate  modes''^  howerer, 
darken  the  silvery  horizon  of  the  Amerii^an  Ambassador**  views  but 
&r  an  iuetant.  Quickly  he  returns  to  '*  marvelling ''  a»d  '-  bopiog '', 
Faried  by  an  oceasional  display  of  tergiyereation  on  his  own  part ;  ' 
invite^  "  the  Priuee  and  suite  to  kindly  sit  for  their  photographs  "; 
ha?  ''Tung  Sun  taken  with  a  copy  of  Wheaton  in  his  band"; 3  and 
npon  the  slightest  provocation  waxes  stnmp-omtorial.^ 

93.  It  is  naturally  to  be  expected^  that  a  man  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Borlingame^s  disposition  should  little  heed  the  warning,  given  to 
diplomatists  by  the  caustic  Talleyrand :  "  Surtout  point  de  zfele !  " 
We  m«y  be  permitted  to  revert  here  to  one  instance  of  his  over- 
zeal^  an  allusion  to  which  has  been  already  made :  we  mean  the 
dispersion  of  the  Lay-Osbom  flotilla ;  because  the  true  merits  of  this 
singular  case  are  as  yet  unknown  to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time 
calculated  to  throw  additional  light  on  the  relations  between  the 
former  American  Minister  and  Mr.  Hart.  Even  before  Mr.  Lay, 
then  H.  M.  Acting  Vice-Consul  in  Shanghai,  was  entrusted,  in  1855, 

1  Yet,  despite  of  his  experience,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barlingame  writes  again,  a  year 
or  two  subseqnently,  to  his  Government :  '*  I  am  happy  to  enclose  a  memorandum 
from  Bobert  Hart,  esquire,  inspector  general  of  customs,  from  which  you  will  leani 
what  great  progress  the  Chinese  are  making.  They  have  decided  to  appropriate  the 
entire  tonnage-dues  to  the  building  of  light-houses,  and  for  the  improvement  of 
harbours  on  the  coast  of  China.  This  result,  so  creditable  to  the  Chinese  and  so 
advantageous  to  us,  is  entirely  due  to  the  patient  and  enlightened  efforts  of  Mr.  Hart. 
It  is  also,  with  the  increase  of  trade,  an  indication  of  the  faith  of  those  who  believe 
m  reason  and  kindness  more  than  in  brute  foroe  *\ — Mr.  Burlingame's  despateh  to 
Mr.  Seward  of  March  29,  1867  (Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affain,  Washington,  1S68, 
Part  i,  8vo.,  p.  467)— We  need  hardly  remind  the  reader,  that  the  specific  object  for, 
and  the  explicit  condition  on,  which  foreign  shipping  was  burdaaed  with  tonnage- 
dues,  is  the  erecting  of  light-houses  and  the  improvement  of  harbours,  on  the  coast  of 
China  ;  nor  of  the  illegitimate  and  unwarrantable  use,  to  which  nearly  the  whole  ol 
the  lai^e  funds,  collected  for  that  purpose,  have  thus  far  been  i|usi^>pn>priated  by  tfaa 
Inspector-Qenwal  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  Indeed,  the  most  '^tergiversating*' 
CSiinese  official  may  as  soon  be  trusted,  as  that  Irish  gentleman. 

8  Thus,  the  American  Minister  announees  to  his  Govemmeiit  the  eBoloram  «f 
«a  quite  angry  despatch  from  Prince  Kung  ";  adds  by  way  of  poatseript :  *f  I  find 
that  I  haviP  aot  th^  dwpatcl^  trqiudated,  bnt  will  send  it  by  the  next  mail.  It  made 
objection  to  Colonel  Baasloff,  because  he  did  not  oome  ^  Peking  in  tiie  naval  /htm  ", 
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with  the  direction  of  the  Chinese  Castoms,  as  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Wade^  who  had  retired  from  the  post^  he  had  proposed  the  organis- 
ation of  a  nayal  force  for  the  Chinese  Gbvemment,  partly  and 
ohiefly  as  a  maritime  police  service  for  the  suppression  of  piracy 
and  smoj^gling^  partly  for  military  employment  against  the  Tai-pings. 
After  his  return  to  England  on  sick  leave  in  1861^  Mr.  Hart^  his 
loeum  tenena,  took  up  the  scheme  and^  being  present  in  Peking, 
induced  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  to  consider  it  favorably.  Negotiations 
commenced  in  the  same  year;  and  overtures  were  made  to  a 
distinguished  officer.  Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  b.k.,  to  take  the 
command  of  the  force,  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Mr.  Lay,  taking  a  high  view  of  the  enterprise  and  having 
the  true  interests  of  China  at  heart, — although,  in  these  very  inter- 
ests, knowing  what  Chinese  officials  are,  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  rectitude,  he  insisted  on  powers  of  control  being 
gpr^ted  to  him,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  might  perhaps 
have  been  deemed  unreasonable — ,  proceeded  with  equal  caution, 
frankness,  and  loyalty  to  carry  the  project  into  effect,  and  '^  on  such 
terms  '\  in  his  judgment,  "  as  would  insure  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  fleet,  and  its  proving,  not  a  curse,  but  a  blessing  to 
China ''.^      Mr.  Hart,  on  the  other  hand,  with  the  sole  view  to  his 


[mc]  ;  and  keeps  the  dooumenf  back  altogether.  (Papers  reUting  to  Foreign 
Washington,  18S4,  Part  ii,  p.  865,  Blr.  Bnrlingame's  despatch  of  May  16,  1863.)  So 
again  in  the  case  of  Wda-jdn,  an  eminent  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  opposed 
the  contemplated  extension  of  the  Thing- Wdn-Euan  (89),  and  finally  defeated  the 
Tsnng-li  Yamdn.  The  American  Minister  commnnicates  to  his  Government  the  various 
Imperial  Rescripts  on  the  subject  np  to  April  29  (March  28),  1867,  when  the  discom- 
fiture of  W6a-jdn  still  i^peared  complete,  and  he  had  been  peremptorily  commanded 
to  join  the  Tsung-U  Yam6n ;  but,  just  like  his  friend  Mr.  Hart  in  the  *'  Reports  on 
Trade  for  the  year  1866  (Shanghai  1867,  4to.,  p.  162)",  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bnrlingame  fails 
to  commnnicaAe  the  next  and  final  decree  of  the  Emperor,  re-calling  his  previous 
commands,  and  giving  the  most  signal  victory  to  W6a-j^. 

*  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  AfESurs,  Washington,  1866,  Part  ii,  8vo.,  p.  439. 

*  After  informing  the  American  Government  of  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Raphael 
Pumpelly,  of  Owego,  v.  t.,  for  the  purpose  of  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  country 
about  Peking,  with  particular  reference  to  the  discovery  and  development  of  coal- 
mines, the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingama  writes:  "Thus  Mr.  Pumpelly  has  the  wtignUr 
satisfaction  of  being  the  first  man  employed  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  carry  the 
light  of  his  branch  of  sdence  into  the  hitherto  unexplored  mines  of  China". — ^Mr. 
Bnrlingame's  despatch  of  Nov.  4,  1863,  to  IHr.  Seward  (Papers  relating  to  Foreign 
Aibixs,  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  382). 

S  Horatio  N.  Lay,  c.b.,  Our  Interests  in  China,  LondoD,  1864,  3to.,  p.  12. 
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own  personal  advancement^  acted  throughout  the  whole  transaction 
with  his  usual  sanguineness^  l^ty^  and  duplicity.  In  April  1862^ 
the  extent  of  the  fleet  was  ''fixed''  by  him  at  ''four  despatch-boats 
and  six  gun-boats''^  on  the  authority  of  Prince  Kung^  "«;Ao'«  in 
cm  cmful  hurry  ",  he  informs  Mr.  Lay,  "  amd  tells  me  to  do  whatever 
I  like  ".  By  way  of  pressure,  he  wrote,  a  few  months  later,  to  his 
chief  that — ^which  there  is  every  reason  to  doubt — ^the  British 
Legation  had  recommended  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamin  to  send  for  the 
required  fleet  to  the  United  States ;  and  that  it  was  only  in  conse- 
quence of  his  remonstrances,  that  the  affair,  at  this  stage,  had  not 
been  transferred  to  the  brother  of  Colonel  Ward,  a  filibuster  form- 
erly connected  with  General  Walker,  of  Nicaraguan  notoriety.  ^ 
Yet,  sufficient  funds  had  not  been  provided  even  for  the  four 
gun-boats  and  two  despatch-boats,  then  in  progress  of  construction 
in  England;  and,  in  March  1863,  pecuniary  difficulties  becoming 
imminent,  and  Mr.  Lay  having  received  Prince  Kung's  Letter*  of 
Authority— dated  October  24,  1862, — ^which  enab^d  him  to  sign  a 
general  agreement  with  the  officers  and  men  of  the  force,  and  to 
leave  all  further  matters  in  Captain  Osbom's  hands,  determined  to 
hasten  at  once  to  China  to  procure  funds.2  He  reached  Peking  on 
the  Ist  June  1863.  Captain  Osbom,  whose  arrival  with  the  flotilla 
had  been  delayed  in  consequence  of  Mr.  H|irt's  tardy  remittances, 
joined  him  about  the  middle  of  September  following. 

94.  There  now  was  enacted  one  of  those  comedies  diplomatiques 
of  the  MacchiavelUan  School,  in  which  all  the  players  combine  against 
the  only  honest  man  among  them,  and  the  victim  alone  remains  in 
ignorance  of  the  plot  and  its  motives,  to  which  he  falls  a  prey.  In 
this  instance  the  honest  man  and  victim  was  Mr.  Lay.  The  principal 
dramatis  personam  were  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce,  Mr.  Hart,  and  Prince  Sung.  If  we  are  to  credit  a  despatch 
of  the  American  Minister  to  his  Government  of  June  11,  1863,  he 
had  only  just  then  gained  the  first  information  respecting  the  Osbom 
I  fleet  from  an  EngUsh  Magazine,  and  "  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  ",  on 

1  Horatio  N.  Lay,  aB.,  Our  Interesta  in  Oliina,  London,  1864^  8vo.,  p.  15. 
fi  Horatio  N.  Lay,  c.B.,  Our  Interests  in  China,  London,  1864,  8vo.,  p.  17. 
▼8  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Afiairsy  Washington,  1864^  Part  ii,  p.  869 ;  oomp. 
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the  strength  of  a  newspaper  article^  at  once  to  take  His  Imperial 
Highness  Prince  Kung  to  task  on  the  subject.  It  seems  a  strange 
diplomatic  proceeding  \  but  there  is  the  distinguished  diplomatist's 
own  officially  published  authority  to  vouch  for  it.3  The  Prince, 
stating  what  little  he  knew  of  the  matter,  confirmed  ''  Blackwood ''; 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  as  the  reputed  author  of  the  co-operative 
policy,  duly  imparted  to  his  colleagues  the  great  things  he  had 
discovered :  the  Ministers,  in  a  body,  set  to  studying  the  '^  cleverly 
written  papers ''  pointed  out  by  him,  which,  however,  they  found 
''  so  full  of  hope  and  good  intentions '',  that  they, — including  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame, — ^unanimously  resolved  to  *^wish  Mr.  Lay 
success '';  and  when  they  '^  soon  learned  that  there  was  '  a  hitch  \ 
owing,  i^  was  said,  to  the  '  stupidity  and  bad  faith  of  the  Chinese ' ", 
they,  having  been  satisfied  by  "  Blackwood '',  felt  convinced  of  the 
latter  fact,  and  manifested  '^a  general  feeling  against  the  Chinese  '\ 
So  at  least  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  from  whose  official 
despatch  to  the  United  States  Government  of  November  7,  1863,  * 
we  gather  all  this,  '^ believes,  he  may  say  with  truth''.  Well, 
belief,  as  we  are  told,  can  remove  mountains.  But  the  truth  is 
nevertheless  that  '  the  hitch ',  spoken  of  by  the  American  Minister, 
was  one  of  his  own  non-co-operative  creating.  He  had  taken  the 
purely  American  alarm: — at  what?  At  ''the  oldest  nation  in  the 
world,  embracing  nearly  one  half  of  the  human  race  ",  after  having 
Ast  its  "immovable  civilisation''  to  the  winds  and,  with  His 
Excellency's  warmest  commendation,  adopted  a  national  flag,  wish- 
ing to  attach  to  that  flag  a  few  gun-boats  ?  Had  not  Prince  Kung 
requested  that  the  American  Navy  would  ''  ofier  no  impertinence  " 
to  the  big  dragon  flag  of  the  Celestial  Navy  ?  and  had  not  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Burlingame,  himself,  so  long  as  a  year  ago,  suggested  to  his 
Government  ''  to  bring  the  communication  of  Prince  Kung  to  the 
attention  of  our  naval  officers  and  captains  of  our  commercial  marine 
as  soon  as  possible  "  ?^  Surely,  he  did  not  expect  the  national  flag 
of  China  to  float  about  the  oceans  with  nothing  but  its  staff  to 

ibid,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  343. 

4  Papers  relatmg  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1866,  Part  iii,  p.  343. 
6  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  836. 
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carry  it.  Or  did  he  feel  alarmed  at  the  formidable  strength  of  the 
yoathful  armada?  '^The  truth  is'^,  he  reports  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State^  ^'  the  fleet  was  out  of  proportion  to  the  heeds  of 
the  Chinese^  and  quite  beyond  anything  erer  dreamed  of  by  us  in 
Peking.  One  of  the  vessels,  I  am  told,  is  the  fastest  war  vessel 
in  the  world;  and  all  the  ships  are  equipped  in  a  manner,  it  is 
claimed,  superior  to  anything  of  equal  size  afloat'' .1  Now,  it  is 
quite  possible  that,  had  the  vessels  been  built  in  America,  they  * 
would  have  been  found  less  objectionable  on  the  particular  score 
complained  of  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame :  but  can  we  trust  our 
hearing,  when  we  are  told  by  him  that  half  a  dozen  gun-boats 
constitute  ''  a  fleet  out  of  proportion  to  the  needs  of  the  Chinese  '*, — 
a  people,  estimated  to  number  400,000,000  souls,  possessing  an 
extent  of  sea  and  river  coast  many  times  exceeding  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  infested  with  a  population  of  pirates  and  smugglers, 
equal  perhaps  to  half  the  maritime  population  of  the  United  States  f 
The  Inspector-Greneral  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  Mr.  Hart,  has 
since  collected  or  ordered  a  larger  force,  including,  it  is  understood,  a 
powerful  iron-clad,  without  one  syllable  of  remonstrance  from  the 
American  Minister.  And  what  right,  too,  had  '^we  dreamers  in 
Peking '',  i.  e.  the  Foreign  Ambassadors  temporarily  sojourning  in 
the  Northern  Capital,  to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  friendly 
Power?  "The  truth"  about  the  Osbom  flotilla  can  hardly  be  ths 
truth.  Is  it,  then,  that  Mr.  Lay's  "articles  of  agreement  witlk 
Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  and  a  large  number  of  officers  and  men  of 
Her  Majesty's  navy,  by  which  the  captain,  officers,  and  men  were 
to  serve  four  years ;  that  the  captain  was  not  only  to  command  the 
ships  purchased,  but  all  others  manned  by  Europeans  in  China; 
that  all  moneys  for  the  payment  of  the  force  should  go  through  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Lay ;  that  all  orders  were  to  pass  through  him,  and 
if  he  thought  any  order  unreasonable,  he  could  veto  it '',  excited 
his  apprehensions?  Scarcely  so.  Even  had  the  United  States 
Government  and  its  Navy  been  so  weak  as  to  be  struck  with  fear 

1  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Wasliington,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  345. 
t  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  345. 
8  Ibid,  p.  345.    How  gratuitous  the  Hon.  Mr.  Borlingame's  opposition  to  the 
terms  of  agraement  between  Mr.  Lay  and  Captain  Osbom  was,  is  proved  by  the 
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at  the  thoQglit  of  the  new  flotilla  of  Ghina^  consisting  of  a  few  gun- 
boats: it  ooald  have  wished  for  no  better  g^uarantee  against  an 
onfriendlj  or  improper  use  of  this  "  fleet  '^,  than  the  fact  of  its  being 
placed  under  the  command  of  one  of  H.  B.  M.'s  most  honorable  and 
competent  naval  officers^  who^  to  use  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  own 
words,  '^  illustrated  the  higher  quality  of  western  ciyilization '',  2 
and  was  appointed  to  that  command  with  the  sanction  of  H.  B.  M.'s 
Government.  What  right,  we  ask  again,  had  an  American  or  any 
other  Foreign  Minister  in  Peking,  more  especially  under  such 
circumstances,  to  interfere  in  matters  of  internal  administration  with 
the  arrangements  of  a  friendly  Power  ?  Mr.  Hart  has  since  added 
to  the  Inspectorate  of  Customs,  strange  to  say,  a  '^  Marine  Depart- 
ment '',  1. 6.  an  Admiralty,  under  his  own  absolute  and  irresponsible 
control :  and  neither  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  nor  his  two  succes- 
sors have  ''ever  dreamed''  to  raise  their  voice  against  so  startling 
an  innovation.  Yet  the  former  diplomatist  writes  to  his  Gk>vem- 
ment :  "  When  the  several  articles  of  agreement  (between  Mr.  Lay 
and  Captain  Osbom)  became  known  to  me,  I  confess  that  I  was 
surprised;  and  if  the  Chinese  had  not  rejected  them  at  once,  without 
suggestions  from  any  one,  I  should  have  been  constrained,  by  a  sense 
of  justice  to  the  Chinese,  a/nd  in  the  interests  of  my  own  country,  to 
home  opposed  them".^  This  is  a  remarkable  utterance.  The 
supererogatory  remark  ''without  suggestions  from  any  one'',  at 
once  suggests  the  true  state  of  the  case,  namely,  that  the  articles 
of  agreement  in  question  were  first  objected  to  by  the  Tsung-Ii 
Tam£n  at  the  instance  of  the  American  Minister.  But  could  "  a 
sense  of  justice  to  the  Chinese",  even  had  there  been — ^which  there 
was  not — ^any  injustice  in  question,  warrant  the  Representative  of 
the  United  States  in  Peking  to  oppose  arrangements  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  with  which  he  had  no  concern  whatever  ?  And  could 
"  interests  of  his  own  country  "  possibly  be  jeopardised  by  a  Chinese 
steam-force  of  half  a  dozen  g^un  or  despatch-boats,  under  the  command 
of  a/n  honorable  English  na/val  officer,  serving  with  the  sanction  of 

lonner  gentleman  "offering  to  oanoel  the  entire  agreement,  provided  it  was  under- 
atood  that  Captain  Oabom  ahonld  be  under  the  Imperial  Goyemment ". — Horatio  N. 
Lajt  Our  Intereets  in  China,  London,  1864,  Svo.,  p.  80. 
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lus  Sovereign,  and  the  partial  control  of  an  honorable  English 
gentleman,  holding  a  responsible  position  in  the  service  of  China  ? 
They  were  the  very  safeguards  of  American  interests  in  that  alarm-> 
ing  fleet  of  six  small  steamers,  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Borlingame 
used  as  a  pretence  for  his  unjustifiable  interference.  How  keenly, 
on  this  point,  he  felt  the  impropriety  of  his  conduct  himself,  we 
shall  presently  see.  What,  then,  in  making  so  '^  much  ado  about 
nothing '',  were  the  real  motives  of  his  action  ? 

95.  Forgetting  the  good  old  saying :  "  Qui  s' excuse  s'accuse '', 
the  Hon.  Mr.  BurUngame,  after  relating  the  success  of  his  intrigue, 
adds  with  admirable  naivete :  ^'  But  the  flotilla  had  fair  play,  and 
the  failure  cannot  be  charged  to  the  jealousy  of  anybody '\^  In 
these  words  he  let  out  the  secret.  One  of  the  objects  of  the  Chinese 
I  policy  of  the  United  States  Government  is  to  obtain  a  preponder- 
ating moral  influence  with  the  Tsung-li  Tamfin,  while  foregoing  no 
material  advantage  conceded  by  China  to  other  Powers.  At  the 
time,  the  American  General  Ward,  killed  in  the  service  of  the  Tatar 
dynasty  by  the  Tai-pings,  having  been  succeeded  in  his  command 
by  the  American  General  Burgevine,  whose  ambition  proved  so 
troublesome  to  the  United  States  authorities  in  China^^  the  latter, 
in  his  turn,  had  been  succeeded  by  the  English  Major  Gordon,  who 
had  already  then  greatly  distinguished  himself  and  rendered  import- 
ant services  to  the  imperial  cause.  Was  now  the  English  Captain 
Osbom  to  come  with  his  fleet  of  gun-boats ;  in  combination  with 
the  English  Major  Gordon,  to  take  the  Tai-ping  capital,  Nanking ; 

I  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  345. 

9  General  Burgevine,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  was  by  the 
anthority  of  Dr.  Williams,  abandoned  to  them.  The  precedent  thus  established,  a 
grave  error,  cannot  fail,  under  similar  or  other  circumstances,  to  lead  to  complioationB 
between  the  two  Governments.  Dr.  Williams  wrote,  on  June  21,  1865,  to  Prince 
Kung,  in  answer  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n's  notice  of  General  Burgevine's  arrest :  **  He 
having  now  been  arrested  as  a  criminal,  it  is  required  by  the  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty 
that  he  should  he  given  up  to  the  American  Consul,  to  be  tried  and  punished"; — the 
American  Charg^  d' Affaires  ad  interim  for  the  fourth  time — here  assumes  Buigevine's 
guilt  before  trial — ;  "but  when  his  repeated  offences,  and  contemptuous  disregard  of 
the  laws,  both  of  the  United  States  and  China,  are  oonsidered,  all  proving  that  he  is 
reprobate  to  all  good  things,  it  is  difficult  to  extenuate  them.  /  therrfore  request 
your  Highitess  to  detain  this  man  in  confinement  in  the  country,  a  few  months,  while  I 
refer  lus  case  to  my  own  Government  for  instructions,  stipulating  in  the  distinetest 
manner  that  the  officers  in  whose  hands  he  is  placed  shall  not  injure  or  insult  l>'Tn  in 
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and  thus^  qaelling  the  Tebellion,  to  monopolize  the  gratitude  of  the 
Ching  Emperor,  and  to  render  the  inflaence  of  the  English  Minister 
at  the  Northern  Court  all-powerful  ?  The  author  of  the  "  co-operative 
policy ''  saw  his  own  position,  and  with  it  the  interests  of  his 
country,  endangered.  Had  the  fleet  been  built  in  the  United 
States,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  an  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  with  the  sanction  of  the  United  States  Government : 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  ^' sense  of  justice  to  the  Chinese '^  would 
scarcely  have  been  awakened  by,  and  certainly  Sir  Frederick  Bruce 
would  not  have  taken  the  alarm  at,  its  appearance.  As  it  was,  '^  the 
green-eyed  monster'^  started  up  to  oppose  the  hapless  armada. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  the  British  Minister  had  to  be  gained 
over.  The  task  might  appear  a  somewhat  difficult  one ;  but  well 
did  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  know,  that  humbug  will  often  succeed 
where  reason  fails,  and  that  justice  has  but  a  questionable  chance 
whenever  self-interest  comes  into  play.  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  was 
decidedly  averse  to  "  diplomatic  bother ''  aud  "  political  complica- 
tions '\  He  thought  highly  of  the  advice  of  Napoleon :  "  Tenez 
boune  table  et  soignez  les  femmes '';  and  since  Peking  offered  but 
a  very  narrow  field  in  the  latter  respect,  and  its  amenities  as  a 
place  of  residence  are  restricted  to  dust,  filth,  and  effiuvia  of  a  more 
varied  than  agreeable  nature,  no  doubt  the  idea  had  again  and  again 
occurred  to  him :  how  desirable  his  promotion  to  Washington  would 
be.  Hence  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  with  a  hint,  it  may  be 
presumed,  as  to  the  practicability  of  that  wish  being  realised,  urged 

any  way  ".  (Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1866,  Part  ii,  pp.  456—7. ) 
Tliia  latter  stipulation  sounds  like  a  mockery.  Dr.  Williams  knew  too  well,  even  from 
the  Tsung-li  Yamen's  notification,  the  strong  feelings  of  the  native  authorities  against 
General  Burgevine,  and  the  cruel  and  unscrupulous  disposition  of  Chinese  officials :  he 
cannot  but  have  felt  certain  as  to  the  fate,  to  which  he  was  delivering  up  his  gallant 
countryman.  The  answer  of  the  American  Government,  dated  Washington,  November 
6, 1865,  reads  :  "  Sir,  your  despatch  of  the  26th  June  last  has  been  received.  In  t«ply, 
I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  President  is  of  opinion  that  the  offender  Burgevine  may, 
upon  a  just  conviction,  be  left  to  the  Chinese  custody  without  being  reclaimed  by  the 
United  States  representative.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  to  rest  upon  our  own  volun- 
tary consent  upon  the  grounds  of  national  honor,  and  not  from  Chinese  right  under 
treaty  stipulations.  William  H.  Seward".  (Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs, 
Washington,  1866,  Part  ii,  p.  462.)  Meanwhile  General  Burgevine  had  already  about 
the  end  of  June  1865  met  his  death,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  by  foul  play  at 
the  hands  of  the  Chinese.     They  pretended  that  he  was  drowned  "accidentally  ". 
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upon  his  consideration  the  certainty  of  '*  a  complication  that  no  man 
conld  see  the  end  of^  an  d  from  ivhich  his— Sir  Frederick's — enh'ghtened 
prudence  and  justice  might  relieve  the  British  Ooyemment'';  that  the 
arrangement  entered  into  bj  Mr.  Lay  was  one,  **  which  no  one  could 
defend,  and  to  force  which  would  at  once  shake  all  confidence  in  that 
co-operative  policy  whichhehimself — Sir  Frederick — haddonesomuch 
to  establish'';  and  that — ^wonderful  to  relate — '^  if  Captain  Osbom 
should  make  an  attack  upon  Nanking,  he  would  after  all  win  but  a  tem- 
porary notoriety,  avd  leave  his  country  involved  in  a  mortal  struggle 
with  the  rebels,  and  subject  to  the  taunts  of  the  civilised  world  *\  1 
And  to  these  and  similar  arguments  H.  M/s  Minister,  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce,  '^  responded,  in  that  spirit  of  comity  which  had  ever  dis- 
tinguished their  relations,  that  the  ships  should  be  taken  bach  to 
England''.'^  Were  both  Ministers,  then,  secret  partisans  of  the 
Tai-pings?  Under  any  circumstances,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burling^ame 
had  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Representative  of  England  over  to  his 
views.  "  All  that  now  remained  for  the  latter  to  do '',  was,  '^  in  a 
spirit  of  that  large  amity,  which  he  had  never  failed  to  recognize, 
to  give  information  to  the  Chinese  Oovemm,ent,  that  the  ships  should 
be  sent  back  with  the  men  to  England,  and  that  the  whole  question 
would  be  submitted  to  his  Government'' .3  The  grounds  upon 
which  the  American  Minister  insisted  on  this  course,  were  that 
''three  dangers  menaced  the  ships,  upon  the  dissolution  and 
departure  of  the  force ;  the  Daimios  in  Japan  seeking  war-steamers ; 
the  lawless  men  on  the  coast,  into  whose  hands  they  might  fall,  to 
be  used  for  piracy ;  and  the  Confederates  (of  the  Southern  States 
of  America)  who  had  agents  in  China  ".^  The  only  trace  of 
Confederate  agents  in  China  is,  probably,  to  be  found  in  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Bnrlingame's  imagination ;  if  he  had  inquired  into  the  status 
of  Chinese  pirates,  he  would  hardly  have  feared  their  ever  thinking 
of  purchasing  or  navigating  a  European  war-steamer;  and  what 
danger  to  his  country  was  to  be  apprehended  from  Japanese  Daimios 

1  Mr.  Bnrlijigaine'B  despatch  of  November  7>  1863,  to  the  American  Government, 
Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  345. 

s  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  350. 
8  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  344. 
4  Pikpers  relating  to  Foreign  Affftirs*  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  344. 
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it  might  have  been  difficult  for  him  to  explain.  His  reasons  for 
sending  the  flotilla  back  to  England  are  as  vain^  as  are  his  argu- 
ments for  its  dissolation.  Both  arguments  and  reasons  serve  only 
to  expose  his  jealousy  and  his  intrigue  in  their  nakedness. 
/  96.  Meantime  Prince  Kung  and  Mr.  Hart  had  still  to  be 
/mduced  to  see  the  force  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  logic.  A 
mediator  between  him  and  His  Imperial  Highness  was  indispensable. 
Who  more  fit  to  undertake  this  delicate  task,  than  *^  Mr.  Hart,  a 
very  able  man,  who  was  acting  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Lay ;  who,  at 
the  request  of  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  had  been  permitted  to  come 
to  Peking  to  consult  about  regulations  for  trade  in  the  Yang-tsze- 
kiang ;  who,  by  his  intelligence  and  modest  manners,  had  won,  and 
deservedly  so,  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Chinese,  and,  fayouring 
the .  steamer-project,  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  their  assent  to 
the  general  letter  of  instructions  which  Prince  Kung  sent  to  Mr. 
Lay ''  ?  6  True,  Mr.  Hart  was  but  the  locwm  tenena  of  Mr.  Lay,  and 
could  not  be  expected  to  betray  his  chief;  he  was  in  the  service  of 
the  Chinese,  and  could  not  be  expected  to  betray  his  duty  and  the 
confidence  of  his  employers ;  he  favored  the  steam-project — ^indeed 
he  virtually  originated  it,— and  could  not  be  expected  to  betray 
his  own  plans ;  he  was  an  able  man,  and  could  not  be  expected  to 
betray  his  abilities.  But  he  was  also  an  ambitious  man,  who 
would  not  object  to  occupy  the  position  of  his  superior ;  a  modest 
man,  who  prefers  'Ho  keep  in  the  background^'  and  work  in 
obscurity;  an  intelligent  man,  who  understands  that  ''his  first  duty 
a  man  owes  to  himself.  As  to  Prince  Kung,  he  no  doubt,  as  a 
loyal  subject  of  the  Son  of  Heaven,  would  have  been  rejoiced  at  the 
Southern  Cit{ntal  being  re-taken  by  Captain  Osbom  and  the  Tai-ping 
rebellion  crushed,  although  the  event  should  have  subjected  England 
to  the  taunts  of  the  civilized  world  (95) :  but,  then,  the  cupidity  of 
His  Imperial  Highness  was  well  known,^  and  the  sale  of  the  fleet 
in  England  and  the  remittance  of  the  proceeds  to  the  Tsung-li 

6  lUdf  p.  344.  What  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barlingune  can  mean  by  saying,  that  Mr. 
Hart  aeeiured  the  assent  of  "  the  Chinese ''  to  instmotions  sent  by  Prinoe  Knng;  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 

0  Dr.  Williams  writes  to  the  American  Goyemment  on  April  13,  1866 :  "Hie 
citisEens  of  Peking  have  given  him  (Prinoe  Knng)  a  bad  name  for  two  years  past". 
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Yam^n  l  opened  up  prospectR  of  "  squeezes  '^  likely  to  prove  irre- 
sistible. Besides^  was  not  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  at  the  time, 
a  firm  believer  in  "  the  stupidity  and  bad  faith  of  the  Chinese  ^'  ?  (94). 
A  pretext  for  breaking  their  contract  with  Mr.  Lay  was,  therefore, 
easily  found,  and  suggested  to  them.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame, 
in  a  despatch  to  his  Government,  in  contradistinction  of  "  the  truth  " 
(94),  styles  it : ''  the  real  diflSculty '\  Speaking  of  Captain  Osbom, 
*^  as  soon '',  are  the  words  of  the  American  Minister,  ^'  as  he  saw 
the  real  situation,  to  his  honor  be  it  said,  determined  at  once  not 
to  involve  himself  or  his  Government.  He  saw  that  the  Chinese 
could  not  meet  the  only  conditions  upon  which  a  British  officer  conld 
with  honor  serve  in  China.  By  the  constitution  of  the  Government, 
one  must  hold  his  commission  at  the  will  of  a  local  governor,  and 
must  be  subject  to  his  orders.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  Impe- 
rial Government  to  depart  from  this  rule ;  and  this  was  the  real 
difficulty  ".2  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  certainly,  is  not  compli- 
mentary to  those  officers,  both  American  and  English — the  latter 
including  Lieut. -Colonel  Gordon — who  served  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  China  on  the  terms  objected  to  by  Captain  Osborn  and 
Mr.  Lay; — objected  to  by  them,  not  because  they  held  them 
irreconcilable  with  honor,  but  because  with  Captain  Osbom  and  his 
officers  a  different  understanding  had  been  come  to.3  This  under- 
standing  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  having  manifestly  entered  into  the 
scheme  of  the  American  Minister,  repudiated  on  the  ground  of  the 
empty  plea,  adduced  by  him ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  there  exists  no 
such  rule  as  that  to  which  he  alludes ;  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  power  of  the  Imperial  Government,  i.  e.  the  Emperor,  recognises 
no  corresponding  restrictions:  "the  Emperor  bein^",  as  Dr. 
Williams  testifies  (24),  "the  fountain  of  all  power,  rank,  honor. 

This  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  Prince's  disgrace,  when  he  was  "removed  from  all 
his  functions  and  no  longer  permitted  to  have  a  voice  in  public  matters  *',  on  account 
of  his  **  having  exhibited  in  the  administration  of  affairs  such  favoritism  and  greediness 
for  presents,  such  arrogance  and  grasping  after  power,  that  people  are  everywhere 
discussing  his  conduct".  (Peking  Gazette,  April  3,  1865.)  He  was,  however,  soon 
restored  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Board  of  Tributary  States'  Affairs  (the  Tsung-li 
Yamfin),  and  by  Imperial  Rescript  of  May  9,  1865,  also  to  his  place  in  the  Privy 
Council.  In  this  Rescript  it  is  said  :  **  At  the  audience  held  this  day,  Prince  Kupir 
having  been  allowed  to  appear  to  return  thanks  for  favors  granted  him,  prostraUd 
hiimM{f  to  tfui  ground,  weeping  bitterly,  as  if  he  had  no  way  to  conceal  his  mortili- 
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and  privilege  to  all  within  his  dominions  ^\ — even  to  His  Imperial 
Highness  Prince  Kung. 

97.  The  mise'en'Scene  of  the  comedy,  now  about  to  be  per- 
formed before  the  public,  had  thus  been  successfully  completed. 
We  do  not  presume  to  affirm  that  the  irresponsible  agent,  who  had 
arranged  a  silent,  but  complete  understanding  between  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  ''  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties'',  was  Mr.  Hart.  We  have  no  proofs.  Acts  of  a  dark  and 
underhand  nature  usually  defy  proof.  They  have  to  be  inferred 
from  the  results  that  attend,  and  the  circumstances  which  accompany, 
them.  Somebody  must  have  brought  about  that  understanding: 
Mr.  Hart's  position  as  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li 
YamSn,  and  the  fact  of  his  not  opposing  the  dissolution  of  a  force, 
of  which  he  had  recognised  the  usefulness  and  necessity  for  China, 
and  which  had  been  organized  through  his  own  instrumentality, 
pomt  to  him.  Suffice  it,  however,  here  to  relate  that,  when  Sir 
Frederick  Bruce  notified  to  the  Tsung-li  TamSn  that  the  gun-boats 
should  be  sent  back  to  England,  the  curtain  was  ready  to  be  drawn  : 
the  performance  commenced.  ''  At  this  stage  of  the  history  of  the 
afiair'',  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  reports  to  his  Government, 
^Hhe  Chinese  came  to  me  in  a  great  state  of  alarm,  and 
earnestly  asked  my  advice  '\^  How  Prince  Kung  came  to  apply 
for  advice — a  strange  proceeding — to  the  American  Minister,  he 
does  not  explain ;  but  with  that  reluctance  to  interfere  in  matters 
that  do  not  concern  him,  with  that  delicacy  of  co-operative  feeling 
which  became  him  so  well,  he  '^  said  his  advice  would  be  predicated 
upon  their  aji^wer  to  one  question  :  Would  they,  under  any  circum- 
stances, ratify  the  agreements  between  Lay  and  Osbom  ?  They 
replied   that  «nder  no   circumstances   would   they  assent   to   the 

cation.  We  then  personally  admonished  and  warned  him,  and  the  Prinoe  expressed 
himself  to  be  deeply  sensible  of  the  grievous  faults  into  which  he  had  been  led,  and 
sincerely  repentant  and  ashamed  of  his  past  conduct.  It  excited  the  utmost  com- 
miseration in  our  heart".  (Paper*  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1866, 
Partii,  p.  450.) 

1  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1866,  Part  iii,  p.  344. 

2  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1835,  Part  iii,  p.  345. 

3  Horatio  ^  Lay,  Our  Interests  in  China,  London,  1864,  Svo.,  p.  21. 

4  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  344. 
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agreements  ".  It  was  only^  after  this  solemn  assurance  having  been 
given^  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barlingame  '^advised  them^  Ist^  to  giro 
their  reasons  fully  for  not  ratifying  the  offensive  articles  of  agree- 
ment ;  2nd^  to  thank  the  British  Government  ^  and  Captain  Osbom 
for  what  they  had  done  for  them ;  and  3rd^  that  inasmnch  as  there 
was  a  misunderstanding  between  them  and  their  agent,  which  could 
not  be  reconciled,  they  should  request  the  British  Minister  to  have 
the  flotilla  returned  to  England,  under  the  direction  of  Captain 
Osboni,  the  ships  sold,  the  men  paid  off  and  discharged,  and  the 
proceeds  remitted  to  them.  They  followed  this  advice  to  the  letter ; 
addressed  a  handsome  letter  to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  to  this  effect, 
and,  without  suggention  from  any  one,  added,  as  a  compliment  to 

I  Inatead  of  "the  BritiBh  Go^emment ",  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingune  ahonld  have 
writtea  *'Sir  Frederick  Brace".  Were  the  Membem  of  the  Teung-li  Yamdn,  per- 
ohanoe,  to  thank  him  for  "the  great  state  of  alarm" — ^the  American  Minuter 
evidently  meant  to  have  said  "state  of  great  alarm" — into  which  he  had  thrdWn 
them? 

s  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1866,  Part  iii,  p.  344. 

8  Horatio  N.  Lay,  Our  Interests  in  China,  London,  1864,  8vo.,  p.  27. 

4  We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  here  one  or  two  extracts  from  Captsin  Osbom's 
interesting  and  ^mnaing  notes  of  an  inverview  at  the  Tsnng-li  Yamdn  on  September 
28th,  1863.  They  are  true  to  life.  "We  had",  he  writes,  "an  appointment  at  two  p.m. , 
and  were  there  to  the  moment,  and  of  course  shown  into  a  waiting-room — ^no  one  there. 
Who  put  these  oily  wretches  up  to  such  a  European  trick  as  this  ?  Who  taught  them 
thus  to  give  the  sanguine  a  damper,  to  snub  thus  silently  the  importunate,  and  to  make 
the  humble  eat  dirt  and  humility  ?  I  have  waited  longer  far,  in  equally  squalid  rooms, 
be  it  acknowledged,  about  Whitehall  without  seeing  any  one,  and  ought  I  dare  say  to 
have  been  grateful  when  our  Hmirking  friend  the  Ex-Hoppo  of  Canton,  named  TTMnglri^ 
strolled  in  with  his  elaborate  snuff-botUe  in  hand  and  gaily  welcomed  us.  '  Oh  !  my 
graceful  acquaintance  of  Her  Majesty's  Circumlocution  Office,  with  unexceptionable 
trousers  and  the  gentle  fragrance  of  ia-ue  Havannahs  clinging  round  these,  how  strange 
to  find  thy  counterpart  at  Pekin  I'  The  £x-Hoppo  was  such  a  humbug  too.  He  had 
made  a  lot  of  money — nigh  a  million  sterling — ^by  squeezing  those  who  could  not  help 
themselves  in  Canton,  and  was  now  disgorging  his  money  to  the  Court  in  return  for 
peacock's  feathers  and  coral  buttons... After  a  certain  amount  of  salutations,  inquiries 
as  to  our  ages,  &c ,  the  regular  performance  began,  and  I  laid  back  to  look  on  ;  and,  in 
the  words  of  our  worthy  old  secretary  on  board  the  Collingwood,  when  the  admiral  told 
us  for  the  hundredth  time  of  what  lus  brother  did  at  Waterloo,  '  it  was  yarra  remarkable 
and  varra  well  worthy  of  notice  !'  Here  was  an  Englishman,  whose  word  was  his  bond, 
who  loyed  truth  and  hated  a  lie,  trying  to  deal  with  four  rascals,  who  were  cheating; 
lying,  and  tricking,  in  the  most  unblushing  manner.  He,  a  single  European 
expressing  hims^  in  a  most  difficult  tongue,  trying  to  show  how  upon  their  written 
and  formal  instructions  and  pledged  word  he  had  acted  on  their  behalf ;  how  he  had 
compromised  himself  and  some  five  hundred  Englishmen ;  how  we  now  stood  in 
China,  ready  to  serve  the  Emperor  faithfully,  provided  his  ministers  kept  their  word ; 
hew  he  had  risked  health,  and  had  almost  pledged  hii  honour  to  serve  China.     All 
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Captain  Oabom,  that  they  would  be  pleased  if  he  would  accept  ten 
thousand  taels.  Thus  was  settled,  after  weeks  of  anxious  discussion, 
continued  for  the  last  three  days  at  the  United  States  Legation, 
almost  without  intermission,  this  question  involving  so  many 
interests ''.2  And  during  these  weeks  of  '^ anxious''  discussion 
Mr.  Lay,  altogether  unconscious  of  what  was  going  on  at  the  United 
States  Legation,  and  of  the  intrigue  which  diplomatic  jealousy  had 
plotted  against  him  and  his  honest  plans  to  benefit  China,  sat  with 
Captain  Osbom  day  after  day  at  the  Tsung-li  Tamfin,  subjected  to 
the  most  frivolous  and  irritating  treatment.3  Well  might  Captain 
Osbom  exclaim :  "  Poor  Lay  I  it  was  enough  to  drive  a  man 
distracted '\4 

this  «&d  dtfuch  more  might  have  touched  the  heart  of  a  North  American  savage,  bat 
it  had,  1  could  see,  no  effect  whatever  upon  the  remorseless  hearts  of  these  Chinamen  ; 
there  they  sat,  sacking  away  at  their  brass  babble-babbles,  and  watching  Lay's  face 
or  exchanging  glances.     Preeently,  Wdnseang  would  lay  down  his  pipe  and  proceed 
to  argue.    Lay  would  raUy  to  the  fray,   and  in  a  few  minutes  Wdnseang  would 
be  put  to  flight  and  seek  cover  in  tobacco-smoke,  which  was  done  by  taking  down  a 
huge  gulp  of  it,  and  then  forcing  it  out  of  nose  and  mouth  with  droll  solenmity.     Sieh 
would  now,  in  silvery  tones,  but  with  insolence  depicted  on  his  face  (as  much  as  to 
say,    '  See  how  I  will  discomfit  this  red-haired  devil  !*)  advance  for  a  throw  with  Lay. 
There  was  a  touch  of  pardonable  soom  on  my  friend's  lip  as  he  laid  the  scamp  sprawling, 
and  Wdnseang  did  not  seem  to  regret  seeing  him  resort  to  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and  then 
wrap  his  face  up  in  a  dirty  handkerchief  to  escape  from  his  dUemma.    Now  it  was 
the  signal  for  Tung,  then  Hang,  and  so  the  ball  was  tossed  round,  and  the  game  was 
never  won ;  for  of  course,  from  such  a  mode  of  carrying  on  an  aigument,  and  all  but 
the  person  actually  engaged  pretending  not  to  hear  what  was  going  on,  it  was  the 
individual  merely  who  was  dealt  with,  and  not  the  Board.     Mr.  Lay  refuted  Wto« 
Sieh,  or  Tung,  not  H.  I.  M.   Foreign  Office.    Say,  is  not  this  an  improvement  on 
our  system  ?  and  considering  how  long  it  is  since  we  have  had  Boards,  and  the  Pekinese 
have  only  had  one  for  three  years,  have  they  not  fairly  beaten  us  in  the  race  of  *  how 
not  to  do  a  thing  f     Poor  Lay  !  it  was  enough  to  drive  a  man  distracted.    Take, 
for  instance,   what  occurred  to-day.    Wdnseang  made  some  admission  of  a  veiy 
remarkable  character.     Mr.  Lay  -directly  afterwards  repeated  it,  with  the  argument, 
'As  you  admit  so,  of  course  such  and  such  is  the  case.*    Wdn  slowly  raised  his 
eyebrows,  and  exclaimed* 'Who  said  so?      'Why,  you  did,  your  Excellency.'      *0h, 
no ;  I  never  said  any  such  thing,'  Lb  the  cool  disavowal,  and  as  he  turns  to  his 
cof|/r^res  his  head  is  again  enveloped  in  smoke.      'No  one  said  so,'  at  once  asserts 
SidL     '  Oh,  of  course  not ;  how  could  any  one  have  thought  of  saying  so  f  ii  the 
chorus  of  all  the  old  story-tellers  together,  and  the  wag  of  the  Board  makes  some  apt 
quotations  from  the  classics,  which  get  up  a  laugh.      I  see  Lay's  cheek  bum  with 
natural  scorn  as  he  points  to  these  contemptible  devils,  and  teUs  me  the  little  episode 
over  which  they  are  chuckling.     Sieh  and  W^  now  run  out  into  the  other^offices, 
whilst  Hangki,  putting  on  a  very  serious  face,  assures  Lay  that  the  amount  of  work 
Wto  has  to  do  is  something  marvellous  ;  and  the  Tartar  general,  to  impress  us  with 
his  respomibilities,  has  a  ponderous  despatch  brought  in,  which  he  reads  through  in 
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98.  The  last  act  of  the  comedy  was  somewhat  deferred. 
Deceit  and  cowardice  go  usaally  hand  in  hand.  It  was  considered 
prudent  to  allow  Captain  Osbom  to  depart  with  the  flotilla  before 
Mr.  Lay  was  dismissed  and  Mr.  Hart  appointed  in  his  place  to  the 
Inspectorate-General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  *'  As  a  sequel 
to  the  flotilla  aSair  ^\  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  informs  the  American 
Government  in  his  despatch  of  November  23,  1863,  ''I  have  now 
to  inform  you  of  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Lay  from  the  service  of  the 
Chinese  Government.  It  occurred  in  this  way :  After  the  departure 
of  Captain  Osbom  the  Chinese  came  to  me  " — again  to  him — ''  and 
said  that  they  had  lost  confidence  in  Mr.  Lay  *'...To  Mr.  Lay  they 
simultaneously  gave  the  assurance :  "  We  would  not  part  with  you ; 
no  one  could  manage  the  Customs  as  you  do.  Let  the  past  be  the 
past,  and  do  you  continue  to  administer  the  Customs  as  you  have  done 
hitherto.  We  will  take  care  that  you  shall  have  no  more  canaa  of 
complaint  of '  squeezes '  upon  foreign  merchants.  We  will  put  our- 
selves in  your  hands  as  before ;  your  suggestions  shall  be  our  rule 
of  action '\1 — '^  Tliey  (the  Chinese)  requested  me '\  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Bui4ingame  continues,  "  to  advise  them,  under  the  circumstances,  what 
to  do.  I  told  them,  as  Mr.  Lay  was  not  a  countryman  of  mine,  that 
it  was  a  delicate  subject  for  me  to  interfere  in,  but... Mr.  Hart  had 
deservedly  their  confidence.  For  two  years  past  he  had  acted  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Lay,  and  by  his  tact  and  ability  had  won  the 
regards  of  every  one.  Our  countrymen  were  particularly  well 
pleased  with  him.  I  therefore  felt  no  hesitation  in  commending 
him  warmly  to  their  favor '\^  Immediately  afterwards  Mr.  Lay 
''received  a  curt  letter  of  dismissal,  thus  bringing  his  nine  years' 
connection  with  the  Chinese  Government  to  an  abrupt  close'*.  3 
Had  Mr.  Hart  betrayed  his  chief,  and  was  it,  as  a  recompense  for 
the  part  he  had  acted,  that  the  American  Minister,  after  having 
procured  Mr.  Lay's  dismissal,  caused  Mr.  Hart  to  be  appointed  in 

bye  play.  Presently  all  return  again  ;  then  another  hour  of  nonsense,  diversified  with 
skirmishes  about  Lay's  honse,  Customs  duties,  some  joking  about  barbarian  customs... 
Again  the  conversation  turned  away  to  frivolous  subjects ;  then  came  Chow-chow, 
and  I  rose  to  say  good-night,  it  being  nigh  six  o'clock.  I  pity  Lay  if  he  has  this  sort 
of  »hing  to  go  through  every  day." 

1  Horatio  N.  Lay,  Our  Interests  in  China,  London,  1864^  8vo.,  p. '33. 

S  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  349. 
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his  place  f  We  must  leave  the  answer  to  the  reader.  Be  that  answer 
what  it  may:  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bnrlingame  showed  on  the  occasion 
that  he  had  a  conscience^ — and  this  is  more  than  we  are  able  to 
say  of  his  protege — }  for  actually^  after  the  elevation  of  the  latter, 
the  efforts  of  the  former  ^'  were  directed  in  such  a  way  as  to  do  both 
the  Chinese  and  Mr.  Lay  the  least  injury  ^^^  which  can  only  mean 
to  lessen  the  injury,  inflicted  upon  Mr.  Lay,  with  the  greatest  con- 
sideration for  the  Chinese  exchequer;  and  implies,  at  least,  an 
admission  of  the  wrong  perpetrated.  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  was 
honored  with  a  special  letter  of  thanks  for  '*  his  noble  conduct  in 
relation  to  the  flotilla''  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  who  repeatedly 
called  to  that  conduct  the  attention  of  the  American  Government, 
which  repeatedly  "  requested  Mr.  Adams  (the  then  United  States 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  St.  James)  to  make  expression  at  London 
of  the  estimation  in  which  Sir  Frederick's  conduct  was  held  by  his 
Government'';  5  and  consequently  on  March  1,  1865,  the  Hon.  Sir 
Frederick  William  Adolphus  Bruce  was  appointed  Envoy  Extra-, 
ordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  made  a  o.c.b.  on  March  17,  1865.  ^  The  Hon.  Anson 
Burlingame  received  the  President's  expression  of  approval  and 
commendation  for  the  course  adopted  by  him,  and  '^  the  thanks  of 
Prince  Kung  and  suite  in  person  for  the  service  he  had  rendered 
them  by  such  practical  suggestions  as,  from  his  cordial  relations 
with  all  parties,  he  had  been  able  to  make  ".  7  And  this  at  once  re- 
minds us  of  His  Imperial  Highness'  "greediness  for  presents"  (96), 
and  the  circumstance  that  one  or  two  of  the  most  salient  points,  and  to 
the  English  tax-payer  most  interesting  features,  of  the  case  remain 
still  to  be  told.  The  first  is  that  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  "  voluntarily  " 
reUeved  the  Chinese  of  the  expense  of  sending  the  Osborn  flotilla 
back  to  Europe.  8  ''I  received ",  Prince  Kung  wrote  to  Mr.  Lay 
on  the  6th  November,  1863,  ''from  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  a  memo- 

s  Hormtio  N.  L&y,  Our  Interests  in  China,  London,  1864,  8vo.,  p.  33. 
4  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Aifairs,  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  pp.  348. 
ft  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1866,  Part  iii,  pp.  348—9. 
«  Edward  Hertslet,  The  Foreign  Office  list,  London,  1867,  8to.,  p.  64. 

7  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affxurs,  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  pp.  378,  340—60. 

8  Horatio,  N.  Lay,  Our  Interests  in  China,  London,  1864^  p.  31, 
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randam  in  English^  in  which  he  states  that  the  British  Goyemment 
will  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ships  homewards,  and  that  the 
Chinese  Oovemment  need  only  advance  the  amount  reqmred,  which 
will  be  refunded  from  the  next  quarterly  payments  of  the  indemnity,.., 
namely,  about  213,000  tael8^\  Mr.  Lay,  as  Inspector-Gteneral  of 
Customs,  was  to  borrow  the  sum  from  the  bank, — ^which  he  did,  so 
that  the  ships  and  crews  could  be  despatched  without  delay — ,  and 
to  be  re-paid  out  of  the  Custom^s  revenue  in  monthly  instalments 
of  75,000  taels.  Under  this  arrangement  a  sum  of  £45,000  was 
remitted  to  him  by  his  successor  Mr.  Hart ;  which  *'  he  retv/rned,  as 
it  was  not  required",  l  Why  was  this  sum  at  all  remitted  to  Mr. 
Lay  f  What  became  of  it  ?  Or  what  became  of  the  corresponding 
sum,  part  of  the  sum  total  to  be  deducted  from  the  next  quarterly 
payment  of  indemnity  to  England  ?  Both  cannot  have  been  re-paid 
to  the  bank.  And  was  the  whole  amount  of  about  £70,000  for 
expenses  attending  the  return  of  the  flotilla,  which  the  Imperial 
Board  of  Revenue  at  Peking  could  not  and  did  not  dream  of  having 
presented  to  it  by  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  as  a  spontaneous  gift  from 
the  British  Government,  nevertheless  '^  placed  on  the  records  of 
that  Board  ^';  or  did  it  find  its  way  simply  into  the  Tsung-li 
Yam6n  ?  The  latter  assumption  would  account  for  the  remarkable 
feeling  of  gratitude,  expressed  by  Prince  Kung  and  his  suite  to  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burling^me  and,  at  his  suggestion,  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  for  their  assent  to  the  dissolution  of  the  fleet; 
possibly  also,  in  part,  for  the  charge  of  ''  cupidity  and  greediness 
for  presents "  some  time  afterwards  preferred  against  His  Imperial 
Highness  (96),  and  the  subsequent  anxiety  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n 
to  "  have  the  whole  business  closed  ".  This  anxiety  was  expressed 
in  a  letter,  dated  the  11th  of  February,  1865,  from  the  Tsung-li 
YamSn,  not  to  the  British,  but,  once  more,  to  the  American  Minister ; 
and  the  despatch  of  the  latter,  then  in  the  United  States,  ta  his  own 
Gk>vemment  on  the  subject,  deserves  to  be  literally  transcribed.  It 
reads  thus  :  2  ''Washington,  November  27,  1865.     Sik:  I  have  the 

1  Horatio   N.    Lay,    Our   Interests   in   China,    London,    1864^    pp.    31  —  38^ 
48. 

S  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1866,  Part  ii,  p.  462. 
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honor  to  enclose  a  note  handed  to  me  on  behalf  of  Prince  Kung,  by 
Tung  Sinn  and  Hangki^  members  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  China. 
It  relates  to  the  Osbom  flotilla^  and  mj  connexion  therewith.  J 
ascertained  in  London  that  the  British  Oovemment  would  take  the 
vessels,  and  pay  for  them  as  soon  as  an  appropriation  could  be 
made.  I  was  requested  by  the  British  authorities  to  consult  with 
Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  now  the  British  Minister  here,  to  the  end 
that  he  might  advise  his  Government  in  the  interests  of  justice.  I 
have  seen  Sir  Frederick  who,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  prepared  to  aid 
the  Ohvnese,  and  to  urge  his  Oovemment  to  at  once  close  this  business 
OAxordi/ng  to  their  wishes.  This  proposed  action  on  his  part  is  but  a 
continuation  of  that  spirit  of  amity  which  led  him,  in  the  interests 
of  peace,  to  send  the  flotilla  to  England,  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
you.  I  have ''  etc.3  The  final  purchase,  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, of  the  Chinese  Osbom-fleet  '^  in  the  interests  ot  justice  ",  after 
some  seventy  thousand  pounds  had  been  expended  to  get  it  to 
England  "  in  the  interests  of  peace ",  is  the  second  feature  of  the 
case,  to  which  we  desired  to  call  attention.  Peace  and  Justice  have 
much  to  answer  for  when  Humbug  reigns  triumphant.  The  Amer- 
ican Ambassador  at  the  Northern  Capital  grows  jealous  of  English 
influence  at  the  semi-barbarous  and  unapproachable  Tatar  Court ; 
the  British  Minister  has  had  enough  of  Peking  and  its  Tsung-li 
Yamen,  and  is  averse  to  '^  complications  that  no  man  can  see  the 
end  of"  with — ^his  colleague.  To  save  Great  Britain,  therefore, 
from  "  a  mortal  struggle  with  the  Tai-ping  rebels  and  the  taunts  of 
the  civilised  world  ",  a  comedy  is  got  up,  ''  regardless  of  expense  ". 
John  Bull  is  made  to  pay  the  cost ;  and  "  the  virtue  of  the  plan  is, 
that  it  settles  everything  in  Peking,  safely,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties  "A 

99.  From  this  digression,  which  has  not  only  thrown  some 
light  on  the  relations  existing  between  the  Hon.  Mr.-  Burlingame 
and  Mr.  Hart,  but  has  given  the  reader  also  an  insight  into  the 
rare  faculties  of  the  former  American  Envoy  for  bold  intrigue  and 

8  Mr.  Barlingame'B  despatch  to  Mr.  Seward  of  November  7,  1863.      (Papers 
relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1865,  Part  iii,  p.  344.) 

4  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washingtoo^  1866,  Part  ii,  pp.  445—9. 
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bolder,  yet  successful,  humbug,  as  well  as  into  the  peculiar  character 
of  diplomacy  as  practised  by  certain  Ministers  'in  China,  we  may 
now  return  to  our  subject  proper.  We  stated  above  that,  from 
an  early  period  of  his  sojourn  in  Peking,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame 
had,  all  along  with  a  view  to  the  Mission  finally  brought  about^ 
endeavoured  to  render  his  personal  services  acceptable  to  the 
Tsung-li  Yamdn.  It  would  be  needless  for  ns  to  point  out  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  such  an  aim  and  such  an  ambition  on  the 
part  of  any  public  Bepresentative,  and  their  utter  incompatibility 
with  his  position.  Yet  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would 
seem  to  have  shut  its  eyes  to  this  obvious  truth ;  for  it  is  from  an 
account  of  several  interviews,  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  then 
on  the  eve  of  departure  from  China,  held  at  the  American  Legation 
and  the  Tsung-li  YamSn  in  February  and  March,  1865,  and  which 
account,  prepared  ''  from  memory "  by  Dr.  Martin,  who  acted  as 
interpreter  with  Dr.  Williams,  was  officially  submitted  to  the  Ame« 
rican  Secretariate  of  State,  that  we  transcribe  the  following 
passages.     They  will  not  be  read  without  interest, 

''  Hanghee  (one  of  the  Members  of  the  Tsung-h  Yamdn)  :  The  Prince 
has  not  forgotten  the  numerous  instances  in  which  you  have  employed  your 
good  offices  in  our  favor,  of  which  not  the  least  was  your  aid  in  relieving  us 
of  our  embarrassment  with  the  English  flotilla... It  would  be  gratifying  to 
us  if  Your  Excellency  could  delay  your  journey  long  enough  to  be  present 
at  a  review  of  the  troops  we  have  had  trained  in  the  foreign  drill.  Mr. 
Burlingame:.,,!  look  upon  the  introduction  of  foreign  arms  and  discipline 
as  a  measure  of  the  first  importance  for  the  security  of  the  emjHre.  Hang- 
kee :  In  organising  this  force  our  firtt  object  is  the  restoration  of  order  in 
our  interior  province&  Our  next  is  the  protection  of  our  seaports  1  and  of 
our  foreign  trade... But  to  change  the  subject,  have  you  heard  that  a  couple 
of  Englishmen  committed  acts  of  violence,  a  few  days  ago,  at  the  Temple  of 
Ever^ting  Peace,  beating  the  gate-keepers,  and  breaking  a  lock  in  order  to 
effect  an  entrance  1  Mr.  Burlingame:  ..It  was  a  gross  outrage.... I  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Wade  will  bring  the  offenders  to  justice.  Hanghee:  1  know  he 
has  despatched  officers  to  apprehend  them,  but  he  throws  the  blame  of  the 
occurrence  on  tts,  because,  forsooth,  we  put  locks  on  the  gates  of  our  sacred 
places,  instead  of  allowing  them  to  stand  open  for  the  gratification  of  pro- 
miscuous visitors.  He  even  seizes  on  this  opportunity,  inopportune  as  it  is, 
to  press  a  demand  for  the  removal  of  such  restrictions.     This  is  just  as  if 

1  At  the  present  time,  this  ntteraaoe,  the  implied  meaning  of  which  can  hardly 
be  donbtfoly  has  a  strange  significance. 

s  This  meagre  account  of  what  passed  at  the  "Interview  with  Prince  Knng,  at 
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an  Englisliinan  should  cut  a  Chinaman  across  the  neck,  and  Mr.  Wade, 
while  profiise  in  his  regrets  for  the  unfortunate  occurrence,  should  recom- 
mend us  to  wear  iron  collars  as  a  safeguard.     Or  I  may  give  you  anothM* 
illustration,  more  amusing,  but  not  less  truthful.     This  appendage  (holding 
up  his  cue)  you  are  not  accustomed  to  wear,  and  deem  it  of  Uttle  value, 
while  we  r^ard  it  as  the  very  seal  of  honor.     A  man  who  loses  it  is  disgraced 
forlsver,  and  one  who  cuts  off  the  cue  of  another  is  liable  to  be  punished 
with  banishment.     Now,  suppose  an  Englishman  had  cut  off  the  cue  of  one 
of  our  people,  Mr.  Wade  woidd  admit  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  so.     But 
what  if  he  should  proceed  to  counsel  us  to  cut  off  all  our  cues,  and  dispense 
with  a  useless  member,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  ourselves  against  fliture 
insults ?"...... "i/r.  Burlingame:  In  taking  leave  of  your  Highness,  it  is 

pleasant  to  recollect  the  kindness  and  confidence  witli  which  I  have  been 
treated  by  your  government  since  my  residence  among  you.  Prince  Kung  : 
It  is  not  without  sincere  regret  that  we  part  with  one  whom  we  have  found 
to  be  our  true  friend,  and  1  cannot  refrain  from  asking  :  is  it  necessary  that 
you  should  leave  us  Y  Mr.  Burlinganu :  I  am  going  home  on  temporary 
leave.  Prince  Kung:  Oh  then  we  may  expect  to  see  you  back  again. 
Your  President  has  a  second  term,  and  you  ought  to  have  another ;  sa  the 
books  say,  we  like  to  change  our  clothes,  but  not  our  friends.  Mr,  Burlingume : 
I  certainly  would  return  if  I  thought  I  could  render  your  government  any 
eignal  service. — Prince  Kung :  But  we  will  take  no  denial.  We  wish  you  to 
pledge  yourself  to  return  to  us.  If  you  are  willing  to  resume  your  mission, 
you  will  join  me  in  draining  a  glass  in  token  of  consent.  (Mr.  Burlingame, 
after  a  brief  pause,  takes  the  glass.)  The  covenant  is  ratified ;  friends  are 
not  allowed  to  forget  a  promise  sealed  by  a  glass  of  wine.  Mr,  Burlingame : 
Perhaps,  in  my  absence,  I  may  serve  you  as  effectually  cu  I  could  if  I  were 
here. — Prince  Kung :  We  have  been  indebted  to  you  on  many  occasions, 

and  especially  with  regard  to  the  English  flotilla" 2 "Before  the  arrival 

of  Hangkee  and  Chunlun  Mr.  Purlingame  gave  Tung  Ta-jen  a  few  hints  for 
the  benefit  of  his  government.  In  the  event  he  said,  of  difficulties  arising 
between  the  Chinese  government  and  any  representative  of  a  foreign  power, 
there  were  two  methods  by  which  they  might  be  prevented  from  issuing  in 
serious  consequences.  1.  To  make  sure  that  they  were  in  the  right,  and 
then  to  send  copies  of  the  whole  correspondence  to  each  of  the  other  resident 
ministers,  with  a  request  that  it  might  be  published  in  their  respective 
countries.  The  fear  of  public  opinion  would  prove  a  wholesome  safeguard 
against  violent  or  unjustifiable  proceedings. 3  2.  To  sbxd  a  diplohatio 
jfissTON  TO  THB  WB8T.  Both  of  tiicsc  Mr.  Burlingame  illustrated  with  con- 
siderable detail,  and  Tung  Ta-jen  appeared  to  appreciate  their  value.  In 
regard  to  the  last  he  remarked  that  his  government  is  convinced  of  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  envoys,  to  western  natuyns,  and  that  some  of  the  youths  in  the 
government-school  now  receiving  instruction  from  Dr.  Martin  were  expected 
to  become  qualified  for  serving  as  interpreters  and  secretaries  to  such 
embassies.     Mr.   Burlingame   closed  the   conversation   on   this  topic    by 

the  Foreign  Office,  March  3,  1865 "  leaves,  in  connection  with  other  details,  much 
room  for  combination. 

s  The  absurdity  of  this  most  anti-diplomatic  suggestion  even  the  Tsnng-li  Yamdn 
failed  not  to  perceive.     They  took  no  notice  ol  it. 
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wishing  Tung  the  good  fortune  to  he  appointed  chief  of  thejird  emhasty  to  the 
wegtem  world  I  ,..Tung:  You  will  be  able  to  speak  on  our  behalf,  and  con- 
cerning us  in  the  countries,  through  which  yon  ^»as.., Prince  Kung :  On 
many  points  our  customs  and  those  of  the  west  are  at  variance  so  widely 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them.  Tung :  The  ancient  sages  made  it 
a  maxim,  when  they  visited  a  foreign  state,  to  make  careful  inquiries,  lest 
by  chance  they  should  transgress  some  of  its  prohibitions,  or  enter  some 
places  to  which  they  were  not  allowed  access.  Mr.  Burlingame :  I  know 
what  you  refer  to,  and  regret  that  there  should  be  any  misunderstanding  in 
regard  to  it... If,  however,  a  case  should  occur  in  which  you  find  it  impos- 
sibJe  to  agree  with  the  envoy  of  any  nation,  I  am  satisfied  it  would  always 
be  safe  for  you  to  submit  the  question  to  the  judgment  of  a  third  party, 
and  America f  you  know,  is  hound  hy  treaty-stipulation  to  act  as  your  umpire 
in  cases  of  international  difficulty, 2  W^nsiang :  You  are  right  in  saying  that 
we  should  be  safe  in  submitting  such  questions,  because  we  certainly  should 
not  venture  to  refer  them  to  arbitrators  unless  we  were  sure  of  the  soimd- 
ness  of  our  own  position.3  Mr,  Burlingame  :  On  the  occurrence  of  such 
disputes  you  would  do  well  to  guard  against  mistaking  an  impatient  or 
imperious  manner  for  indications  of  hostile  feeling.  The  kindest  feelings 
are  not  inconsistent  with  some  degree  of  outward  irritation.  Prince  Rung  : 
That  is  the  reason  why  the  ancients  have  cautioned  us  not  to  judge  men  by 
their  outward  aspect.*  Mr,  Burlingame :  In  leaving  your  capital  I  have 
great  pleasure  in  assuring  your  Highness  that  you  will  find  in  Dr.  Williams, 
whom  I  leave  to  act  in  my  stead,  a  true  friend,  on  whom  you  may  rely  at 
all  times — one  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the  good  of  China.  Prince  Kung  : 
Dr.  Williams  has  been  known  to  us  for  many  years.  He  stands  in  no  need 
of  recommendation.  We  greatly  prefer  him  to  any  stranger  you  might  send 
us.  Hanghee :  He  is  patient  and  considerate :  [sarcasticaJly]  on  one  occasion 
we  spent  four  hours  at  a  stretch  consulting  with  him  on  a  single  subject"... 
[At  the  next  interview  Prince  Kung, took  occasion  to  call  upon  Tung  to 
compose  some  poetry  :]  "  Tung  was  not  long  in  executing  his  task,  and  his 
neat  little  ode  turned  into  English  prose  reads  as  follows  :  Fobget  he  not. 
(Describing  a  picture).  Two  girls  on  shipboard  sing  a  parting  song :  '  Hearts 
are  deep  or  shallow^  constant  or  feeble  :  say  not  tibat  friends  are  all  alike ; 

For  the  true  friend  is  only  he 
Of  deep  and  enduring  sympathy '. 

On  taking  leave^  Prince  Kung  again  reminded  Mr.  Burlingame  how  much 
he  expected  from  the  favorable  representations  he  might  be  able  to  make 
in  the  different  countries  through  which  he  would  pass  on  his  voyage 
homeward,  and  requested  that  he  would  allow  three  of  the  members  of  the 
foreign  board  to  csdl  again  the  next  day.     These  officers  came,  and... Hang- 

1  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  knew  perfectly  well,  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
mission  by  Tung  was  out  of  the  question. 

2  The  American  Minister  is  strangely  mistaken  in  regard  to  this  point.  Art.  i  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  between  the  United  States  and  China  includes  the  phrase : 
'*and  if  any  other  nation  should  act  unjustly  or  oppressively,  the  United  States  vMl 
exert  their  good  offices^  on  being  informed  of  the  case,  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
arrangement  of  the  question,  thus  showing  their  friendly  feelings  ".  (Treaties  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  China,    Japan,  etc.,  published  by  authority, 
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kee  declared  that,  \7hile  the  Chinese  government  treats  all  the  ministers 
with  respect,  it  had  never  given  such  a  demonstration  as  in  the  present 
instance,  in  which  the  Prince  Kuug  and  the  highest  officials  had  waited  day 
after  day  at  the  American  legation ;  and  Wensiang  and  Tung,  in  parting 
with  Mr.  Burlingame,  quoted  the  last  line  of  Tung's  sentimental  ode-^ 

'  For  the  true  friend  is  only  he 
Of  deep  and  enduring  sympathy ' ". 

All  this  is  really  charming.  It  reads  like  a  diplomatic  novel :  fiction 
adorned  with  tmth ;  prose  embellished  with  poetry.  If  the  poetry 
be  "  neat ",  the  prose  is  plain :  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame^  daring 
the  bnsiness-intervals  of  those  sentimental  parting-scenes^  threw 
out  hints  as  broad  as  decency  would  permit^  to  intimate  to  His 
Imperial  Highness  Prince  Kung  that  he  was  prepared^  there  and 
then^ — ^in  March^  1865, — ^feo  accept  '*the  good  fortune  of  being 
appointed  chief  of  the  first  Chinese  embassy  to  the  western  world  "• 
The  bold  onslaught,  however,  was  on  that  occasion  adroitly  parried, 
Return  to  us  soon  !  the  Tsung-li  Tamfin  softly  replied.  Your  con- 
templated journey  will  offer  you  many  opportunities  to  manifest 
your  '^  deep  and  enduririg  "  devotion.  Thereafter  you  may  rely  on 
as.  So  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  went;  cajoled  the  English 
Government,  ''in  the  interests  of  justite'*,  as  we  have  seen  (98), 
into  purchasing  the  Osbom  flotilla;  came  back;  and,  on  November 
23,  1867,  was  able  to  telegraph  to  the  United  States  Government : 
*'  Chinese  empire  appointed  me  envoy  to  treaty  powers.  Accepted '' 
(6).     He  reaped  where  Mr,  Hart  had  sown  (18).  ^ 

100.  In  the  meantime,  the  American  Government,  at  the 
suggestion  «of  Its  Bepresentative  supported  by  Dr.  Williams,^  had  a 
portrait  of  Washington  presented  to  Siii,  one  of  the  Members  of 
the  Tsung-li  Yamfin  (23,  b),  in  recognition  of  "  a  eulogy  upon  that 
great  man '',  written  by  Sid,  several  years  ago,  from  information 
supplied  to  him,  we  are  given  to  understand,  by  Mr.  Lay.  On 
the  14th  November,  1867,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  informed  the 

Hongkong,  ld62,  Svo.,  p.  24.) 

8  The  Chinese  meaning  of  this  is  :  **  nnless  we  have  first  assured  ourselves  that 
America  will  decide  in  oar  favor  ". 

4  It  is  to  Mr.  Wade,  that  these  observations  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  and 
Prince  Kung  refer. 

6  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1868,  Part  i,  p.  453.  There 
was  a  delay  in  the  portrait  being  sent,  and  Dr.  Williams,  in  an  argumentative  letter, 
dated  February  8, 1867,  had  to  remind  the  American  Secretary  of  State  of  his  promise. 
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American  Secretary  of  State :  *'  On  the  2l8t  October  last  I  presented 
the  portrait  of  Washington^  sent  by  the  Goyemment  to  Sen-ki-yn^ 
in  the  presence  of  the   Members  of  the   Tsung-li  Yam6n.     Dr. 
S.  Wells  Williams  and  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  acted  as  interpreters. 
The  ceremonies  were  impressive^  and  are  well  described  in  the 
memorandum,  kindly  prepared  by  Dr.  Martin.     Please  find  also  the 
address  of  presentation^  with  Sen^s  reply  *''A      The  address  was  all 
Burlingamian.     "  You  passed  in  review ",  the  American  Minister 
7  told  Sid  in  it,  '*  the  great  men  of  the  countries  of  which  you  wrote, 
^  and  placed  Washington  before  all  the  rest  *\     He  did  not.     What 
'  he  says,  is  that  Washington  was  a  remarkable  man;  as  daring  and 
/   brave  as  certain  Chinese  generals;  and  *'the  first  who  proposed 
/  the  plan  of  electing  men  to  office-— the  same  idea,  in  fact,  that  had 
been  handed  down  to  us  (the  Chinese)  from  the  three  reigns  of  Y£u, 
Shun,   and  Yu^\2      But   ''you   not   only   did  this'*,   the   orator 
continues,  ''you  even  placed  him  above  the  statesmen  and  warriors 
of  your  own  country,  and  declared  that  he  re-called  the  three 
dynasties,  whose  serene  virtues  had  shed  their  light  along  the  ages 
for  four  thousand  years  ^^; — a  very   oratorial  but  rather  unlucky 
observation ;  and  more  unlucky  still  was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burliugame 
in  adding:  "These  words  have  been  translated  and  read  by  the 
grateful  countrymen  of  Washington  ".    A  Chinese  savant  praised  by 
a  barbarian  for  having  placed  a  hero  of  the  Mey  State  above  the  ten 
thousand  heroes  of  the  Flowery  Land !  and  that  sacrilege  in  the  mouth 
of  an  Outer  people  I     Poor  Sid  might,  on  the  spot,  %ve  died  with 
vexation ;  had  not  the  speaker's  ludicrous  error  in  mistaking  Y£o, 
Shun,   and  Yii  for  "the  three  dynasties",  separated  from  those 
ancient  sovereigns  by  five  and  twenty  centuries,  turned  his  remarks 
into  ridicule.     In  Sid's  reply,  he  quietly  observes :  "  Among  all  the 
great  men  of  your  land,  I  think  that  Washington  stands  first  for  his 
surprising  capacity''.     The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  meanwhile  goes 
on  to  place  the  Chinese  Minister  at  the  head  of  the  T'ung-W£n  Ku&n 

1  "Sen"  is  probably  only  a  misprint  for  "Sen"  or  "Sew". 

«  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  18C5,  Part  i,  pp.  514—5. 

8  It  is  numifest  from  this, — and  the  snbseqnent  conduct  of  Chinese  officials 
confirms  the  inference, — that  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  were  thus  led  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  to  rely  on  the  armed  support  of  the  United  States,  in  the  event  of  grave 
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'^by  a  sort  of  poetic  justice";  tells  him  that  Washington,  like  his 
countrymen,  *'  believed  that  every  man  is  entitled  to  the  inspiration 
of  fair  opportunity'*, — ^whatever  that  may  mean — ;  makes  him 
''hold  to  the  great  doctrine  of  Confacius,  spoken  twenty-three 
hundred  years  ago,  that '  we  should  not  do  to  others  what  we  would 
not  that  others  should  do  to  us '  *';  and  thus  concludes  his  harangue : 
*'  I  present  this  portrait  with  all  goodwill  in  the  name  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  hoping  it  may  ever  re-call  to  you  and  yours 
their  enduring  friendship  for  your  oounky,  and  Ifceir  love  [«ic]  and 
regard  for  you,  its  worthy  representative  **.  Was  the  portrait  of 
Washington  to  remind  Prince  Kung  and  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  of  all 
the  "  enduring  sympathy ",  manifested  for  them  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame,  and  of  their  promises  relative  thereto?  Faithfolly 
were  those  promises  kept.  From  the  conversation,  which  took  place 
after  the  reading  of  the  address,  we  subjoin  a  few  quotations  likely 
to  interest  the  reader. 

''J/r.  Burlingame:  Washington  cautioned  his  countrymen  against 
unjust  encroachments  on  other  nations,  or  violent  interferences  with  their 
policy.  In  conformity  with  his  teachings  we  systematically  abstain  from 
foreign  wars.  Wentiang :  Is  all  interfereiice  so  far  out  of  the  question  that 
y(m  cannot  even  lend  a  helping  hand  to  your  friends  wJien  they  are  in  need  f 
Mr.  Burlingame :  We  can  and  do  afford  them  our  moral  support,  as  we  have 
recently  done  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  relieving  the  people  of  that  country  from 
the  yoke  of  a  foreign  oppressor  and  leaving  them  free  to  choose  their  own 
rulers. — To  this  the  Chinese  Ministers  all  replied  by  expressing  their  grati- 
fication at  the  manner  in  which  we  had  enforced  a  policy  of  nonintervention, 
and  Tung  jo^  on  to  remind  Mr,  Burlingame  that  America  had  formally 
accepted  tlis  position  of  m^iator  in  the  difficulties  of  China ^  ...Tung  spoke 
of  it  as  an  mteresting  fact  that  the  new  work  [to  what  '  new  work '  allusion 
is  here  made,  is  not  clear]  places  America  on  tlie  east,  and  they  all  express 
interest  in  learning  that  the  Pacific  line  is  already  a  commercial  success. 
Mr.  Burlingame :  The  success  of  that  line,  by  throwing  commerce  into  a 
new  channel,  promises  to  remedy  another  evil.  At  present  you  take  opium 
in  payment  for  your  tea  and  silk,  but  as  specie  comes  in  from  California, 
the  amount  of  the  drug  imported  from  abroad  will  be  reduced.  Tan: 
Anything  would  be  desirable  that  might  check  the.  trade  in  opium. — A 
remark  in  reference  to  the  new  college  here  led  Mr.  Burlingame  to  speak  of 
Mr.  Hart,  inspector-general  of  maritime  customs,  who  has  taken  a  leading 

differences  between  China  and  other  Powers.  The  Chinese  wero  perfectly  aware  to 
what  an  extent  the  American  Government  did  carry,  and  would  have  carried^  if 
necessary,  a  moral  support^  which,  as  it  was,  resulted  in  the  triumph  of  Juarez,  and  the 
murder — ^f  or  his  execution  was  nothing  less — ,  of  the  £mx>eror  Maximilian  of  Mexico. 
They  may  have  associated  also  this  **  moral  support "  with  the  Mexican  war. 
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part  in  its  organisation.  He  warned  the  mandarins  not  to  allow  their 
confidence  in  Mr.  Hart  to  be  shaken  by  the  misrepresentations  of  interested 
parties.  Wendang :  Such  parties  are  actuated  by  malice  and  envy ;  the 
rats  are  of  course  not  overfriendly  with  the  cat ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to 
listen  to  the  rats.  Mr.  Burlingame :  Though  Mr.  Hart  is  not  a  coimtryman 
of  mine,  I  assure  you  that  he  is  thoroughly  honest,  and  a  m£in  of  rare 
ability,^-one  whom  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  re-place. 
Weruiiang :  Mr.  Hart  was  originally  recommended  by  your  excellency,  and 
if  he  were  removed  we  should  look  to  you  to  nominate  a  successor.  But 
we  know  the  value  of  Mr.  Hart  too  thoroughly  to  think  of  superseding  Mm, 
Fidelity  always  makes  enemies".! 

We  have  devoted  $  somewhat  larger  space  to  the  present  section^ 

than  its  subject  may  seem  to  require ;  but^  apart  from  the  many 

incidental  points  of  interest^  which  have  thus  been  brought  out^  we 

considered  it  a  matter  of  sufficient  importance  for  our  immediate 

object^  to  trace^  as  clearly  as  possible^  the  nature  of  the  intimate 

relations  existing  between  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  and  Mr.  Hart ; 

to  prove  the  correctness  of  our  previous  statements  regarding  the 

origin  of  the  Burlingame  Mission  (18 — 22),  when  the  corroboratory 

official  testimony,  now  adduced,  was  as  yet  not  in  our  possession ; 

and  to  place — ^to  use  no  harsher  expression — ^the  utter  unreliability 

of  the  former  American  Minister  and  the  present  Inspector-Creneral 

of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  beyond  a  doubt. 

1  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Aflfairs,  Washington,  1868,  Part  i,  pp.  613—4. 
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§  11. 
THE  MISSION  AND  SIR  RUTHERFORD  ALCOCK. 

101.  Sir  Butherford  Alcock  may  have  been  an  able  surgeon 
and  a  tbrifty  consul  ;1  bnt^  from  the  first  period  of  his  appointment^ 
in  1859,  to  the  position  of  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Pleni- 
potentiary in  Japan  and  subsequently  in  China,  he  certainly  has 
shown  himself,  despite  of  many  excellent  qualities,  unequal  to  the 
higher  diplomatic  functions,  entrusted  to  him  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment ''.2  To  some  extent,  no  doubt,  the  debilitating  effects  of  a 
long  exposure  to  the  Chinese  climate  and  of  advancing  years  have 
had  their  share  in  impairing  his  former  energies  and  mental  powers. 
Yet  a  mere  relaxation  of  strength  hardly  suffices  to  account  for  a 
complete  failure.  Nor  is  his  want  of  success  ascribeable  to  that 
superficiality  in  all  things,  which  so  greatly^  distinguishes  him; 
considering  that  in  almost  all  things  it  is  superficiality  which,  in 
our  superficial  times,  carries  the  day.  It  needs  fundamental  defects 
or  peculiarities  of  character  to  mar  a  diplomatic  career ;  especially 
in  China.  Among  these,  as  possessed  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 
we  would  place,  foremost,  a  marked  want  of  tact  aud  judgment;  a 
repellent  bombastic  and  self-sufficient  tone  of  conversation;  and, 
as  is  not  rarely  found  to  be  the  case  with  parveniMj  an  exaggerated 
opinion  of  his  own  importance.  In  the-  latter  respect,  he  might  as 
well  have  been  the  envoy  of  some  petty  Crerman  or  Italian  State  of 
old,3  as  the  Representative  of  England.     '^  If  I  could  forget  but  for 

1  Edward  Hertalet,  The  Foreign  Office  LLst,  compiled  from  official  docomentSy 
London,  1867»  8vo.,  p.  51. 

8  « If  I  am  asked  how  tiie  Foreign  Office  could  ever  bestow  snch  a  hig^  poet  on 
any  man  not  of  marked  ability,  I  reply  that,  besides  being  senior  consnl,  he  possesses 
ability  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  a  supereminent  degree.  As  a  blower  of  soap  bubbles  he 
was  incomparable  !  and  for  address  and  a  keen  eye  to  the  direction  in  which  the  wind 
blows,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  his  equal ".  -Barnes  AfacD<maldf  The  China  Question, 
London,  1870,  p.  22. 

3  Embassies  and  Foreign  Courts,  London,  1855,  8vo.,  p.  257. 
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three  days  together",  he  remarked  one  evening  at  his  pleasant 
summer-retreat  among  the  Western  Hills,  ''that  I  am  British 
Minister:  I  should  be  the  happiest  man  alive".  Indeed,  he  is 
"always  in  the  clouds — a  Jove,  too  majestic  to  be  useful  "A  Even 
in  trifles,  bearing  on  his  majesty,  he  is  painfully  fastidious ;  inviting 
ridicule,  instead  of  commanding  respect.  He  is  at  all  times  and  in 
every  society  found  to  "  lay  down  the  law  ",— quite  in  the  Rhodes- 
Colossus  style :  hollow,  but  '*  bestriding  the  narrow  world  ".  Con- 
sequently in  no  high  favor  with  his  colleagues,  he  fails  to  gain  their 
sympathies  and  their  confidence;  whilst  they  make  use  of  his 
foibles,  and  amuse  themselves  at  his  conceit.  He  is  decidedly  unpo- 
pular. And  what  should  be  his  despatches  to  the  Home  Government, 
are  frequently  semi-philosophical  dissertations  of  soporific  length. 
They  are  sometimes  printed,  never  read — ,  the  night-mare  of  the 
precis-writers  at  the  Foreign  Of&ce.  In  short,  the  failings  and 
shortcomings  of  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  as  a  diplomatist,  are  so 
numerous  as  to  obscure  and  render  of  none  effect  those  many  excel- 
lent qualities  of  his,  with  which  they  are  inextricably  mixed  up, 
and  render  him,  whatever  be  his  merits  in  other  respects,  unfit  for 
the  responsible  post  of  a  Bepresentative  of  the  British  Government 
and  of  British  interests  either  in  China  or  elsewhere. 

102.  One  of  the  principal  disqualifications  of  a  diplomatist 
peculiar  to  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  is,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
his  marked  want  of  tact  and  judgment,^  and  we  may  be  permitted 
to  adduce  here  a  few  illustrations  of  this  defect  on  his  part^  to  show 
its  important  bearing  even  in  cases  of  apparently  little  significance. 
We  have  no  desire  to  recur  to  the  Japan  period  and  the  ugly  case 
of  Mr.  Moss,  in  which  the  British  Minister  was  sued  in  the 
Hongkong  Courts  of  Justice  and  had  to  pay  damages  for  false 
imprisonment  ;3  but  will  restrict  ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  instances, 

1  EmbasBieB  and  Foreign  ConrtB,  London,  1855,  8vo.,  p.  266. 

s  See  also  Mr.  Wilson,  History  of  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  London,  1868,  8vo., 
p.  307;  and  Mr.  MacDonald,  The  China  Question,  London,  1870,  8vo.,  pp. 
14—21. 

s  *'  One  characteristic  act  remains  to  be  recorded  of  him — Sir  Rutherford  Alcock — 
in  Japan,  not  the  first  outburst  of  an  ignoble  disposition  to  oppress  and  victimize 
individuals.  I  refer  to  his  deportation  of  Mr.  Moss — an  "RnglfohmM^n — who  had,  in 
defending  himself  from  some  Japanese  assailants,  wounded  one  of  them.     In  this  case 
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which  fell  under  our  personal  notice  at  Peking,  and  which  have 
exercised  a  not  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  present  state  of  our 
relations  with  China.     One  of  the  finest  monuments  of  the  Northern 
Capital  is  '^  the  Temple  of  Heaven  *',  where  the  Emperor  alone^  as 
the  Highpriest  of  Mankind,  on  great  occasions  saciifices  to,  and 
propitiates,  the  Deity.     Occupying  a  vast  area,  inclosed  by  a  high 
brick  wall,  it  is  to  Peking  and  China,  what  the  Temple  of  Solomon 
was  to  Jerusalem  and  Palestine ;  except  that  the  former  is  inac- 
cessible to  the  multitude,  and  rarely  opened.     Well,  it  happened,  we 
believe,  to  the  second  Secretary  of  Legation,  Mr.  Richard  ConoUy, 
that  first  the  idea  occurred — and  a  '^  brighter ''  idea,  perhaps,  never 
did   occur  to  him — of  converting  the   grounds  attached  to  ^^the 
Temple  of  Heaven  *^  into  cricket-grounds  for  the  hygienic  exercise 
of  '^foreign  devils ^\    A  match  was  arranged;  an  entrance  forced 
through  the  wall  for  horse  and  man ;  the  wicket  placed ;  tlie  game 
played.     The  second  match^  in  which  also  the  first  Secretary  of 
Legation  Mr.  Hugh  Eraser  took  part,  and  the  attendance  at  which 
including  nearly  every  member  of  the  EngHsh  Legation,  was  graced 
by  the  presence  of  H.  B.  M.  Bepresentative,  Sir  Butherford  Alcock 
himself,  accompanied  by  his  family,  on  horseback.     There  resulted, 
of  course,  an  official  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  Tsung-li 
Yam6n,  followed  by  some  diplomatic  correspondence,  and  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  unheard-of  outrage.    The  Chinese  Gt>vemment, 
instead  of  sending  the  British  Envoy  his  passports,  and  ordering 
him  to  leave  the  Capital  within  four-and-twenty  hours,  allowed  the 
matter  to  drop :  but  did  the  recollection  of  the  outrage  drop,  as 
well,  from  the  minds  of  the  Chinese  officials,  so  retentive  of  insult 
and  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge  ?    Let  us  imagine  a  victorious 
Tatar  army  to  have  forced  upon  the  reluctant  English  Government 
a  resident  Ambassador  in  London,  at  whose  disposal  it  had  been 

again  it  was  plain  how  little  he  could  foresee  the  consequences  of  his  acts.  Lord 
Russell,  then  Foreign  Minister,  on  being  appealed  to,  marked  his  sense  of  this  act  of 
tyranny  by  commanding  Sir  R.  Alcock  to  invite  Mr.  Moss  back  to  Japan,  and  to 
remit  the  fine  he  had  imposed  npon  him.  A  Hongkong  jury — the  Supreme  Court 
then  being  held  there— gave  Mr.  Moss  £000  damages  in  the  action  he  brought  against 
Sir  R.  Alcock,  stating  it  would  have  awarded  the  £2,600  claimed,  but  that  a 
technical  reason  prevented  it ". — Jame9  MacDonaldy  The  China  Question,  London, 
1$70,  8vo.,  p.  22. 
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necessary  to  place  Marlborough-House ;  and  this  Ambassador, 
attended  by  his  secretaries,  dragomans,  student-interpreters,  and 
escort-men,  all  mounted  in  Chinese  style,  rush  through  the  streets 
of  the  British  Metropolis,  and,  after  eflFecting  a  breach  in  the  palings 
of  Westminster-Abbey  or  St.  Paul's,  set  to  playing  at  foot-ball — ^a 
favorite  pastime  of  the  Chinese— within  the  sacred  precincts.  We 
shall  then  be  in  a  measure  prepared  to  answer  our  question. 

103,  There  is  a  private  hunting-park  of  the  Emperor  of 
China  situated  in  the  Western  Hills.  Its  shining  walls  may 
be  seen  stretching  for  miles  and  miles  along  the  crests  of  the 
mountain  and  descending  to  the  plain,  from  the  heights  about 
Pa-ta-chu,  a  group  of  temples,  where  the  members  of  the  English 
Legation  use  to  congregate  around  their  chief  during  the  hot  season. 
The  park  had  been  thrown  open  by  order  of  the  Chinese  Government 
to  peaceable  strangers,  who  might  desire  to  view  the  beauties  of  its 
picturesque  enclosures.  The  attractions  of  nature,  however,  offer 
but  little  attraction  to  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Young-England  in 
China ;  and  the  bright  example  of  the  second  Secretary  of  Legation 
having  aroused  the  emulative  spirit  of  two  of  the  student-interpreters 
for  exploits  of  a  not  merely  contemplative  order:  they,  one  fine 
morning,  slung  their  double-barrelled  guns  over  their  shoulders ; 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  escort-men,  similarly  armed,  repaired  to 
the^ private  Lnperial  hunting-ground;  forced  the  entrance;  killed 
a  couple  of  fine  deer ;  in  spite  of  the  prayers  and  remonstrances  bf 
the  gate-keepers,  carried  them  off  in  triumph  to  their  temple ;  and 
sent  a  due  portion  of  the  result  of  their  poaching-expedition,  as  a 
(^  present,  to  Sir  Butherford  Alcock.  Here,  the  British  Minister  had 
an  opportunity  offered  to  him,  by  a  simple  act  of  justice  and  decorum, 
to  gain  not  only  the  respect,  but  also  the  sympathies  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  popularity  throughout  China;  but,  as  he  had 
countenanced  and  patronized  the  cricketing  trespass  of  his  subor- 
dinates on  the  grounds  of  the  Temple  of  Heaven,  so,  instead  of 
treating  the  case  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  England,  he  coun- 
tenanced and  patronised  the  poaching  trespass  of  his  subordinates 
on  the  grounds  of  the  Emperor's  private  hunting-park ;  accepted  a 
share  of  the  spoil ;  and,  fully  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of 
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the  case,  invited  firiends  to  partake  at  dinner  of  a  hannch  of  venison^ 
stolen  by  force  of  arms  from  the  Imperial  preserves.  The  incident 
created  a  most  painful  impression  among  the  Chinese.  '^ Ah"  we 
were  repeatedly  and  repeatedly  told  in  tones  of  unusual  bitterness, 
"  a  Chinaman  would  have  lost  his  head  for  such  a  deed :  the  foreigner 
is  allowed  to  commit  it  with  impunity '';  and  every  resident  in 
China  knows,  how  quickly  and  widely  the  knowledge  of  an  occur- 
rence of  this  kind,  with  the  feelings  created  by  it,  speeds  through 
the  land.  Again  there  ensued  an  official  correspondence,  on  the 
subject  of  this  fresh  outrage  between  the  Tsung-li  Tallinn  and  the 
British  Legation;  and  again  the  Chinese  authorities  contented 
themselves  to  lay  aside  its  recollection  and  their  resentment^-for  the 
future.  Meantime  the  Imperial  hunting-park  and  the  Wan-sho- 
shdn, — ^the  destroyed  portion  of  the  Ttten-ming-yiien, — ^which  had 
also  been  thrown  open,  were  hermetically  closed  to  the  non-Chinese 
public  j  a  military  guard  of  twenty  men  being  placed  at  the  entrance 
of  the  latter  park  with  strict  orders  to  admit  no  foreigner  whomsoever. 
What  became  of  the  unfortunate  gate-keepers,  who  had  to  report 
the  poaching-case,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  there  is 
only  too  much  reason  to  presume,  that  they  were  at  once  decapitated. 
We  have  seen  how  deeply  offences  of  this  nature  rankle  in  the  mind 
of  the  Chinese ;  how  strong  a  dislike  was  provoked  by  an  inopportune 
demand,  connected  with  such  an  offence,  against  Mr.  Wade  (95) ; 
and  we  feel  no  hesitation  in  stating  it  as  our  conviction,  that  the 
outrages  here  alluded  to, — ^and  numerous  other  acts  of  a  similar 
tendency  which  we  could  enumerate, — encouraged,  shielded,  or 
ignored  by  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  have  done  more  to  excite  and 
spread  animosity  and  ill-will  against  foreigners  in  China,  than  have 
done  all  our  wars  taken  together. 

104.  Nor  are  there  wanting  instances  of  Sir  Butherford's 
defect  of  judgment,  productive  of  contempt  instead  of  hatred  on  the 
part  of  the  Chinese ;  and  the  former  feeling  with  this  strange  people 
is  perhaps  thp  most  mischievous  of  the  two.  Thus,  when  soon  after 
the  poaching-case  a  member  of  the  English  Legation,  who  had  gone 
to  visit  the  so-called  Great  Lamasary,  trespassed  on  forbidden 
Temple-ground,  and  refused  to  give  the  usual  douceur  to  the  attend- 
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ing  priest,  was  pulled  from  his  horse  and  beaten  with  sticks^  the  British 
Minister  in  his  tnm,  and  as  a  set*off,  as  it  were,  against  the  delin- 
quencies of  his  own  subordinates,  allowed,  after  some  correspondence, 
the  dangerous  precedent  to  be  established,  that  a  member  of  the 
English  Legation  may  in  Peking  be  bodily  ill-treated,  with  impunity, 
by  the  populace.  The  French  Charg^  d'A&ires,  Count  de  Boche- 
chouart  acted  otherwise.  One  of  his  native  attendants,  whose 
horse,  on  the  French  cortege  passing  the  cavalcade  of  one  of  the 
Imperial  Princes  of  China,  in  a  narrow  gateway,  happened  to  jostle 
against  the  horse  of  the  Prince,  was  struck  by  the  latter  with  his 
riding- whip.  M.  de  Bochechouart,  viewing  the  act  as  an  insult  to 
the  Representative  of  France,  insisted  on,  and  obtained,  an  apology. 
Firmness  and  consistency,  even  when  exacting,  command  at  least 
the  respect  of  the  Chinese^  Their  notions  differ  in  many  ways  from 
ours.  They  /.f .  divide  the  people  into  four  classes :  literati,  agri- 
culturists, artizans,  and,  lastly,  traders.  A  military  coat  is  not  as 
attractive  in  China  as  it  is  in  Europe :  the  profession  of  arms  is  looked 
down  upon,  and  ignored.  A  pawn-broker  ranks  above  our  banker. 
In  the  lowest  estimation  the  trader  is  held.  When>  therefore,  the 
Tsung-li  Yamfin  learned — and  they  learn  everything  about  the  doings 
of  foreigners  in  Peking, — that  the  American  Charge  d' Affaires  keeps, 

I  In  "the  Illustrated  London  News"  there  appeared,  a  year  or  two  ago,  an 
account,  accompanied  by  wood-engraVings,  of  three  doiaonet  vases  of  questionable 
taste  and  doubtful  antiquity,  purchased  from  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  London  trading 
agent,  by  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  They  were  bought  in  Peking  for  Taels  1,100 — 
(about  £325), — a  price  over  which  the  Chinese  dealer  chuckled — and  sold,  it  was 
understood,  for  about  £2,000.  There  are  manufactories  of  these  vases  in  the  Capital 
and  other  citi^  of  China,  which  produce  "antiques'*,  sometimee  so  well  imitated  as 
to  render  it  dificult  to  recognize  them  as  modem  productions. 

8  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame*8  despatch  to  the  American  Government  of  Nov.  7, 
1863,  in  "Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs",  Washington,  1866,  Part  iii,  p.  346. 
His  words,  referring  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  having  "followed  his  advice  respecting 
the  Osbom  flotilla  to  the  letter  and  addressed  a  handsome  letter  to  Sir  Frederick 
Bmoe  to  this  effect,  and,  wUkoui  suggesUon  from  any  one,  adding,  that  they  would 
be  pleased  if  he  would  accept  ten  thousand  taels  ",  are  :  "  Had  Captain  Osbom  thought 
more  of  his  pecuniary  interests,  and  less  of  his  own  and  his  country's  honor,  he  would 
have  taken  command  on  the  Chinese  conditions — ^have  made  an  attack  upon  Nanking, 
won  a  temporary  notoriety,  and  left  his  country  involved  in  a  mortal  struggle  with 
the  rebels  and  subject  to  the  taunts  of  the  civilized  world.  For  his  noble  course  T  do 
hope  he  may  be  appreciated  at  home,  as  he  is  here,  not  only  by  the  representatives 
of  foreign  powers  but  by  the  Chinese  themselves.  They  had  come  to  believe  that 
every  foreigner  could  be  had  for  money,  upon  any  terms.     One  man  has  illustrated 
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though  not  publicly^  a  store ;  and  the  British  Minister  deals^  though 
on  the  sly^  largely  and  profitably  ^  in  objects  de  vertu,  (in  the  capital 
named  *'  cnrios '') :  the  contempt,  which  they  constitationally 
entertain  for  all  "  barbarians  ^',  being  found  to  rest  on  a  solid  basisj 
reaches  in  tliese  particular  cases  a  higher  degree  of  intensity.  It 
may  be  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,-— while  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  may  feel  that  a  salary  of  £6,000  a  year  (besides  yarious 
allowances  and  a  princely  mansion  to  reside  in),  is  a  sum  insufficient 
to  keep  up  his  exalted  position,  and  an  inadequate  remuneration  for 
his  eminent  services— :  but  since  that  prejudice  unhappily  exists, 
we  wonder  less  at  the  Tsung-li  Yamfin  having  come  under  the 
impression,  erroneous  though  it  be,  ''  that  every  foreigner  can  be 
had  for  money,  upon  any  terms  "^2  and,  when  the  B^resenlative 
of  England  resorts  to  a  menacing  attitude  towards  the  Chinese 
Government,  at  his  failing  to  produce  the  desired  effect.3  An 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  intimidation  is  under  all  circumstances  the 
proof  of  a  great  want  of  tact  and  judgment  on  the  part  of  a  diplo- 
matist. So  are  futile  attempts  at  legislation.  Of  several  of  the 
latter  Sir  Butherford  Alcock  had  the  mortification  to  promulgate, 
himself,  official  '^  Notifications '',  announcing  the  disapproval  of 
his  measures  by  Her  Majesty  in  Council.^      Others  were  quietly 

the  higher  quality  of  western  civilication,  and  that  man  is  Captain  Sherard  Osbom  ". 
The  gallant  Captain  must  have  felt  somewhat  uncomfortable  at  this  united  oompli- 
meut,  paid  him  by  the  Tsnng-li  Vamdn  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame.  But  would 
it  not  have  been  more  noble  on  his  oWn  part,  if  the  former  American  Minister  had 
followed  the  noble  example  set  him  by  the  English  officer?'  Tmoi  though :  he  has 
fairly  proved  to  the  Chinese  Qovenunent^  that  "not  every  foreigner  can  be  had  for 
money  upon  any  terms ".  Already  towards  the  dose  of  1869  the  Tsnng-li  Yamdn 
bitterly  complained,  that  the  Burlingame  Mission  had  cost  them  no  less  than  hatf  a 
million  qftaeU — about  £160,000.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  in*  what  manner 
^j\^  for  what  purposes  that  large  sum  had  been  expended. 

8  We  allude  to  a  visit  paid  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamto,  in 
connection  with  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  on  Nov.  9,  1868.  We  shall 
have  to  speak  of  it  hereafter. 

4  As  a  specimen  of  these  Notifications^  we  reprint  the  following :  "  NannoA.- 
Tiov.— Whereas  Notice  has  been  received  from  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Seeretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  a  Notification,  given  under  my  seal  on  the  I4ih  day  qf 
Jun€^  1867,  providing  for  the  infliction  of  certauti  Penalties  for  violations  of  Treaty 
in  cases  where  no  speoifio  penalty  is  stipulated  for  in  such  Treaty,  has  been  disap* 
proved  by  the  Queen,  the  same  is  hereby  publicly  notified,  and  the  said  Notificatioii 
of  the  14t^  qfJunt  declared  to  be  no  longer  in  force,  in  accordance  with  the  85th 
Section  of  the  Queen's  Order  in  Council  of  1866.    Ruthikford  Alcock.    British 
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consigned  to  oblivion.  Thus,  a  kind  of  tailoring  "  Notification *', 
ordering,  in  imitation  of  the  founders  of  Chinese  dynasties,  a 
distinguishing  dress  for  Chinese  British  subjects  (of  the  male  species) 
residing  or  travelling  in  China ;  but  omitting  to  prescribe  the  neces- 
sary technical  details.!  Hence,  the  British  Chinese  of  Shanghai 
knowingly  met  the  "  Notification "  of  Sir  Eutherford  Alcock  by  a 
Memorial,  requesting  permission  to  adopt  the  costume  of  the  Ming; 
which,  if  granted,  would  have  led  to  endless  complications  with  tiie 
Tatar  Govemment.2  Naturally,  there  the  matter  rested,  and  rests, 
we  believe,  to  this  day ;  the  British  Chinese  having  the  laugh  against 
the  British  Minister. 

105.  A  Representative,  so  ill-judging,  tactless  and  self-sufficient 
it  was  the  misfortune  of  England  to  have  in  China  when,  in  the 
latter  part  of  November,  1867,  the  announcement  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 

Legation,  Pekin,  June  4t]iy  1868 ".  (Supreme  Court  and  Consular  Gazette  for  June 
20,  1868,  No.  77.) 

1  This  curious  document  reads  thus:  "NomncATiON. —Whereas  many  persons  , 
of  Chinese  descent,  who  are  or  claim  to  be  British  Subjects,  go  to  reside  or  travel  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  whereas  serious  difficulty  exists  in 
distinguishing  such  British  Subjects  from  natives  amenable  to  Chinese  laws  only,  and 
accordingly  great  practical  inconvenience  frequently  arises  to  the  parties  themselves 
and  to  the  authorities  of  both  countries  ;  and  whereas  it  is  desirable,  with  a  view  to 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  good  Government,  of  British  Subjects  of  Chinese  descent 
resorting  to  China,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  friendly  relations  between  British 
subjects  and  Chinese  subjects  and  authorities,  that  a  remedy  should  be  provided  for 
such  inconvenience.  Therefore  by  the  authority  and  power  vested  in  me  by  the  85th 
Section  of  China  and  Japan  Order  in  Council  1565,  I  do  declare  and  order  that  all 
British  subjects  of  Chinese  descent  shall,  while  residing  or  being  in  Chinese  territory, 
&card  the  Chinese  costume  and  adopt  some  other  dress  or  costume  whereby  they 
may  readily  be  distinguished  from  the  native  population.  And  I  do  further  warn  all 
British  subjects  of  Chinese  descent  so  residing  or  being  in  the  Chinese  dominions  as 
aforesaid,  that  in  the  event  of  their  infringing  or  not  oA>serving  this  Order  and  Regu- 
lation, they  shall  not  be  entitied  to  claim  British  protection  or  interference  on  their 
behalf  in  any  Court  of  Justice  or  elsewhere  in  the  Chinese  dominions. 

And  I  do  further  order  that  every  British  subject  of  Chinese  descent  who  shall  sue 
in  any  Chinese  Court  of  Justice,  or  appear  in  public  before  the  authorities  of  the 
Empire,  shall  be,  and  he  is  hereby  required  to  pay  all  due  respect  to  the  Chinese 
authorities  according  to  the  customs  and  usages  of  the  country,  save  and  except  that 
such  British  subject  shall  not  be  bound  or  required  to  observe  any  custom  or  ceremony 
whereby  he  would  admit  that  he  is  a  subject  of  His  Imperial  Majesty. 

Given  imder  my  hand  and  seal  9k  Peking  this  sixth  day- of  October,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-eight.  Ruthsbfobd  Alcock,  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Envoy  ExtrcMrdinary,  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade.** 
(Supreme  Court  and  Consular  Gazette  for  Oct.  24,  1868,  No.  95.) 

2  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  Petition,  translated  into  English :  ^'  To  Sir 
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Burlingame^s  Mission  to  the  Treaty-Powers  as  Chinese  envoy  took 
nearly,  the  whole  diplomatic  world  of  Peking  by  surprise.  It  should 
Hot  have  done  so.  What  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  private  per- 
sons of  the  progress  of  the  scheme  in  the  month  of  June  preceding 
(18),  the  British  Minister,  surely,  ought  to  have  been  fully  acquainted 
with  in  the  month  of  May,  He,  as  we  have  shown  before,  had  enjoyed 
the  opportunity  of  watching  that  progress  for  more  than  two  years 
past.  But,  not  only  did  he  remain  in  ignorance  of  what  was  taking 
place  during  the  earlier  stages  of  a  diplomatic  intrigue,  which  so 
nearly  concerned  the  interests  of  England  and  was  chiefly  directed 
against  his  own  policy :  he,  moreover,  continued  in  ignorance  of  the 
final  negotiations,  to  which  it  led,  whilst  they  were  being  carried 
on  and  brought  to  a  successful  termination  in  broad  daylight  and 
with  the  active  participation  of  one  of  his  own  subordinates^  ihe 

KuTHBRFORD  Alcock,   K.C.B.,  JI.  B.  M.^8  Envoy  Extraordinary ^   Mlnisler  Plenipo- 
tentiary, and  Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade  in  China.     The  Petition  of  the  Under- 
signed, British  Subjects  of  Chinese  descent,  resident  in  Shanghai ;  Humbly  Sheweth*: 
That  your  Petitioners  hare  read  and  carefully  considered  Your  Excellency's  dispatch 
«nd  Notification,  dated  at  Pekin  the  7th  day  of  October,  1868,  relating  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Chinese  descended  British  Subjects  may  reside  or  travel  in  China 
under  British  protection,  and  your  Petitioners  while  humbly  submiitimg  to  Yonr 
Excellency's  Notification,  beg  to  submit  the  following  suggestioo  for  Your  Excellency's 
consideration  and  approval.     1st. — As  to  change  of  the  dress.     Your  Excellency  while 
ordering  a  -change  from  the  present  Chinese  costume  does  not  name  any  particular 
dress,  and  your  Petitioners  request  the  liberty  of  being  allowed  to  adopt  a  mode  for 
themselves ;  they  object  to  any  European  dress,  because  a  great  number  of  Chinese 
ef  the  lower  classes,  in  the  English,  French,  and  American  Settlements,  not  being 
Chinese  descended  British  subjects,  are  attired  wholly  or  partially  in  such  a  costume 
thereby  appearing  more  like  Portuguese  or  half  castes  than  British,  while  they  kndw^ 
«f  no  Chinese  bom  subjects  who  have  discarded  Chinese  dress  and  assumed  European 
costume.     2nd. — Your  Petitioners  humbly  submit,  as  a  change  more  in  consoiLance 
with  their  personal  feelings,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  to  their  position  as  subjects  of 
a  free  nation,  and  one  by  which  moreover  they  could  be  readily  distinguished  as 
Chinese  descended  British  subjects,  that  they  be  allowed  to  assume  as  in  accordance 
with  Your  Excellency's  Notifications  aforesaid,  their  ancestral  dress  worn  during  the 
|>4iTig  dynasty ;  for  this  reason,  that  their  forefathers  being  pure  Chinese,  were  forced 
two  hundred  years  ago  by  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Manchu  Tartars  to 
seek  the  hospitality  of  neighbouring  countries,  and  notably  that  of  Great  Britain ; 
under  whose  equal  laws  and  wise  institutions  they  have  up  to  this  time  continued  to 
enjoy  peace,  and  comparative  prosperity.     3rd. — Your  Petitioners  are  willing  to  pay 
due  respect  to  officials  presiding  in  a  Chinese  Court  of  Justice,  but  only  such  respect 
as  \b  consistent  with  English  custom,  they  looking  upon  themselves  as  British  in 
every  sense  of  the  word  and  only  amenable  to  British  laws  and  customs.     And  your 
Petitioners   will   ever  pray,    etc.      Lo  Yeun-Yew,   Tan-Choon-Leng,   and  fourteen 
others".     (The  NorthChina  Herald  for  Dec.  12,  1868.) 
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Assistant  Chinese  Secretary  of  the  British  Legation ;  accepted,  or 
rather  was  under  the  necessity  of  accepting,  the  jocular  and  puerile 
story  of  the  spontaneous  origin  of  the  Mission  (19)  for  serious  truth  ; 
and  was  totally  unprepared  to  deal  with  the  fait  accompli,  when  it 
came  upon  him  like  a  thunderbolt.     For  a  day  or  two  Sir  Rutherford 
barely  recovered  from  his  consternation,  and,  taking  a  view  unfavor- 
able  to   the   Mission,  seemed   inclined  to  join   his  colleagues   in 
opposing  it.     At  a  prolonged  interview  with  Mr,  Hart,  however,  a 
sudden  light  would  seem  to  have  broken  in  upon  his  diplomatic 
prescience:  the   Burlingame   Mission  was  to   be  the   salvation  of 
China.     From  that  day  "  It  will  be  the  salvation  of  China !  "  was 
heard  to  resound  through  the  English  Legation;  the  enthusiasm 
knew  no  bounds ;  and  it  was  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  who  had  been 
pressing  this  momentous  step  on  the  Tsnng-li  Yam^n  for  ever  so 
long.     In  short,  the  British  Minister,  to  use  a  graphic  expression, 
fathered  the  Burlingame  Mission ;  lent  to  it  his  entire  and  warm 
support ;  and  thus  made  himself  responsible  for  all  its  consequences. 
106.     By  what  arguments,  if  arguments  they  were,  can  Mr, 
Hart  have  succeeded  in  gaining  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  so  completely 
Over  to  a  scheme,  which  on  the  very  face  of  it  bore  the  signs  of 
mischief,  intrigue,  and  hostility  to  European  interests  ?     We  know 
not.     Nor  do  we  care  to  inquire.     The  result  has  proved,  that  the 
British  Minister  allowed  himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  confidential 
ftdviser  of  the   Tsung-li  TamSn.      The  error,  thus  committed  by 
Jhim, — of  itself  one  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  a  diplomatist, — was 
greatly  aggravated  by  circumstances.     Not  only  was  he  warned  of 
the  true  character  and  objects  of  the  proposed  Mission,  and  heeded 
not  the  warning :  he,  moreover,  in  granting  his  countenance  to  the 
scheme,  acted  in  opposition  to  the  opinion — ^and  we  are  enabled  te 
state   so  on   unquestionable  authority — the  unanimo%Ls  opinion   of 
his  colleagues, — men  in  every  sense  superior  to  himself.      Baron 
von  Rehfues,  the  Minister,  at  that  time  for  Prussia,  now  for  the 
North-German   Confederation,    is   one  of  th*e   most    distinguished 
diplomatists    in    the    East.       Endowed   with  a   strong    intellect, 
unusual  powers  of  penetration,  and  great  decision,  he  combines  with 
an  extensive  legal  and  general  knowledge,  gained  in  the  severe 
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training-school  of  a  German  University,  a  long  experience,  and  has 
deservedly  acquired  credit  for  his  successful  conduct  of  the  political 
and  commercial  relations  of  Germany  with  China,  as  well  as  for  the 
correct  and  early  intelligence,  which  he  is  known  to  forward  to  his 
Government.  The  then  Representative  of  France,  Count  de  Lalle- 
mant,  enjoyed  universal  respect,  being  a  man  of  honor  and  integrity; 
of  statesmanlike  qualities ;  of  frank  demeanour ;  condescending  to 
nothing  either  false  or  mean ;  and  suffering  no  one  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  his  a(3ting  against  his  own  convictions.  General  Vlangali, 
the  Ambassador  of  Russia,  and  the  most  influential  and  best  infoimed 
Foreign  Minister  at  Peking,  at  present  on  leave  of  absence  in 
Europe,  is  a  diplomatist  of  the  highest  distinction,  combining  with 
professional  science  of  an  elevated  order  a  large  fund  of  ^ound  and 
extensive  general  knowledge ;  gifted  with  rare  abilities ;  a  man  of 
classical  taste  and  refinement;  of  unostentatious,  pleasing  manners; 
of  great  tact  and'  judgment;  highly  and  universally  popular; 
possessed  of  all  those  peculiar  qualities,  which  an  unclouded  inter- 
course with  Chinese  statesmen  demands;  and  by  far  the  most 
sucpessful  Minister  the  Russian  Government  have  had  in  China, — ^a 
Minister,  whom,  if  a  sphere  more  in  accordance  with  Wfe  merits  and 
capacities  were  to  be  assigned  to  him  elsewhere,  Russia  would  find  it 
difilcult  to  re-place  at  "the  Northern  Capital '\  Now,  these  men 
so  different  in  character  and  representing  interests  so  opposite,  took 
the  same  identical  view  of  the  proposed  Mission;  and,  had  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock  joined  them  in  their  opposition  to  it, — an  oppo^- 
tion  which  could  be  rendered  effective  only  by  a  united  action, — that 
Mission,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  would  not  have  left  the 
shores  of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Yet,  the  British  Minister,  in  disre- 
gard of  the  unanimous  opinion  of  his  colleagues,  listened,  strange 
to  say,  to  the  persuasive  advice  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  confidential  agent 
of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen ;  thus  incurring  a  doubly  grave  responsibility. 
That  Mr.  Hart  spared  no  argument,  which  he  judged  calculated  to 
prevent  the  failure  of  his  scheme,  then  treniblivg  in  the  balance,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  from  his  subsequent  action  (§  9) ;  and  it  is  not 
presumable  that  he  should  have  forborne  to  avail  himself  even  of 
elements  of  a  personal  character,  provided  such  elements  did  exist. 
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Mr.  Hart  is  far  from  being  a  man  of  delicate  and  refined  feelings* 
And  the  private  relations  between  8ir  Ratherford  Aleock  and  Mr, 
Hart  were  not  sncb  as  ongbt  to  exist  between  a  British  Minister 
and  an  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Ctzstoms,  holding 
simaltaneoasly  the  quasi-official  position  of  confidential  adviser  of 
the  Tsnng-li  YamSn^  and  acting  in  its  interests.  Whether  or  not 
the  former  allowed  those  private  relations  to  influence  his  pubUa 
conduct,  the  Bepresentative  of  England  ought  to  be  placed  above  i 

the  very  suspicion  of  being  thus  influenced ;  and,  sensible  as  Sir  i 

Batherford  Aleock  is  of  the  high  dignity  of  his  position,  he  should  | 

have  been  equally  sensible  of  its  higher  obligations*     *' Noblesse  . 

oblige  '\  I 

107.     After  having  committed  the  error  of  granting  his  support  , 

to  &e  Barlingame  Mission-scheme,  the  English  Ambassador  con-  | 

tinued  to  fall  from  one  mistake  into  another,  relative  to  it.     In  , 

the  first  instance  he  granted  to  Mr,  Brown',  Assistant  Chinese 
Secretary,  instead  of  dismissing  him  from  the  British  service,  leave  ^ 

of  absence  for  two  years  to  accompany  the  Chinese  Mission,  in  the 
capacity  of  its  first  Secretary,  to  Europe,  Whether  he  named  the 
latter  at  the  same  time,  or  had  previously  named  him,  also  his 
Private  Secretary,  we  know  not.  Of  course.  Sir  Rutherford  Aleock 
will  take  credit  to  himself  for  acting  as  he  did,  on  grounas 
to  which  we  need  not  allude.  But  the  principle  involved  in  Mr. 
firown's  conduct,  and  to  which  we  shall  revert  in  speaking  of  the 
i^milar  case  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  appears  to  us  of  such 
paramount  importance  to  the  public  service  in  general,  as  to  outweigh 
eveiy  other  consideration.     Besides,  could  Mr.  Brown,  as  a  faithful 

1  On  Mr>  Brovn^s  vint  to  Peking,  in  the  autnmn  of  1869  (2),  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcook  was  not  ev&x  aware  of  his  arrivaL  They  accidentally  met,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  British  Minister,  at  the  Tsung-li  Yamln. 

2  <'  In  our  reeord  of  ParliAmentary  proceedings  there  is  one  paragraph  that  will 
excite  both  astonishment  and  disgust  in  the  minds  of  our  readers.  We  refer  to  the 
jumouneement  made  by  Lord  Stanley  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  approTed 
the  iq[>pointmeni  of  Mr.  John  McLeavy  Brown  as  member  of  Mr.  Burlingame's 
Embassy^  and  that  he  was  prepared  to  enter  into  negotiations  or  discussions  with 
Mr.  Burlingame  (should  his  credentials  prove  authentic)  on  'all  matters  aifeeting  the 
Chinese  Empire*.  In  our  opinion  a  mote  fatal  error  could  hardly  have  been 
committed". — ^The  London  and  China  Express,  March  18,  1868. 

3  (In  the  House  of  Commons,  yesterday)  **Col.  Sykes  asked  the  Under-Secretary 
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servant  of  the  Chinese  Oovemment^  be  expected  to  serve^  in  some 
mysteriona  way  or  other^  the  English  Oovemment  at  the  same  time  ? 
Having  proved  disloyal  to  the  latter^  was  he  expected  to  betray  the 
former?  1  When^  in  March^  1868^  Lord  Stanley  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  his  approval  of  Mr.  Brown's  temporary  appoint^ 
ment  to  the  Chinese  Mission  :2  he  clearly  can  have  done  so  only 
under  an  erroneous  apprehension  as  to  the  merits  of  the  case ;  and 
we  are  warranted  in  the  conclusion^  that  he  had  been  misinformed 
on  the  subject  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock.  But  when^  two  years 
subsequently^  Mr.  Brown's  services  are  for  a  further  period  lent  to 
the  Tsung-li  Yamen  by  Lord  Clarendon^^  ^e  freely  confess  that, 
in  consistency  with  the  public  duty  of  the  late  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs^  or  the  honest  performance  of  his  charge  by  the 
First  Secretary  of  the  Chinese  Mission^  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  fact. 

108.  Mr.  Broim^  as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remaric, 
had  perhaps  not  his  equal  as  a  Chinese  colloquist  in  Peking, 
Second  to  him  only  at  the  British  Legation  stood^  in. this  respect, 
Mr.  John  Gillespie  Murray^  appointed  Student  Interpreter  in  1861, 
and  since  then  promoted  to  the  position  of  Assistant  ailfl  Accountant, 
being  a  very  promising  public  servant.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
committed  the  error,  for  private  reasons,  to  gfivff  to  Mr.  Murray 
leave  of  absence  at  a  juncture,  when  his  services  as  Interpreter  were 
almost  indispensable,  and  to  temporarily  appoint  in  Mr.  Brown's 
place  Mr.  Thomas  Adkins,  then  Acting  Vice- Consul  at  Shanghai, 
whose  limited  knowledge  of  Chinese  had  "  grown  rusty  ";  who — ^a 
somewhat  easy-going  man — ^underiK>ok  a  post,  to  the  duties  of  which 

for  Foreign  Affairs,  wlietlier  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown,  ex-Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Lega- 
tion at  Peking  and  Private  Secretary  to  the  British  Minister,  and  now  in  charge  of 
the  Chinese  I^bassy  to  Europe,  has  resigned  his  office  or  is  still  in  the  service  of  the 
British  Government ;  and,  if  so,  whether  on  the  return  of  the  Chinese  Embassy  to 
Peking  he  will  be  permitted  to  resume  lus  place  in  the  British  service  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  claims  of  his  juniors  in  the  diplomatic  line.  Mr.  Otway,  in  reply  observed 
that  the  hon.  and  gaJlant  member  was  premature  in  describing  the  gentleman  to 
whom  he  referred  as  the  ex -Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Legation  at  Peking.  He  had  been 
permitted  to  attend  the  Chinese  Embassy  to  Europe  on  leave,  but  without  pay,  for  a 
csertain  period,  which  leave  had  been  further  extended  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  the  request  of  the  Chinese  Ambassador  ".—The  London  and  China  Express, 
June  17,  1870. 
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he  felt  himself  unequal,  with  reluctance;  and  "who  was  an  old  and 
intimate  personal  friend  of  Mr.  Hart's.     We  have  already  spoken 
of  the    Inspector-General's  exceptional  attentions    to   the   foreign 
dragomans   in    Peking    (10).     By  a  strange  coincidence  the  Inter- 
preters of  both  the  Prussian  and  the  French  Legations  had,  at  the 
time  of  Mr.  Brown's  semi-secession  from  the  English  service,  applied 
for  leave  of  absence,  and  soon  afterwards  took  their  departure  for 
Europe ;  the  former  gentleman,  an  excellent  linguist  and  thoroughly 
master  of  the  vernacular  language  of  the  Northern  Capital,  having 
been  repeatedly  tempted  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  and  Mr.  Hart^   to 
enter  the  more  remunerative,  though  somewhat  unstable,  service 
of  the   Celestial  Empire.      He  was  replaced,  for  the  time  being, 
by   the  then   Acting  Vice-Consul  at   Tientsin,  of  whose  Chinese 
proclivities  and  linguistic  proficiency  the  reader  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  judging  for  himself  (67,  Note  6) ;  the  French  Interpreter 
by  M.  Huber,  a  pendant  to  the  latter.     But  even   the  accomplish- 
ments of  these  sinologues  would  seem,  with  the  faUified  version  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  Letter  of  Credence  on  his  mind  and 
before  his  eyes,  to  have  troubled  Mr.  Hart.     At  any  rate,   after 
having  ascer^ined,  in  one  case  directly,  in  the  other  case  at  first 
indirectly  and  fn  an  underhand  manner,  their  disposition  to  join  the 
Imperial   servic^  he   had   both    the  bad   taste  and   the   boldness 
to   write  to   the   French   and    Prassian   Ministers   to    ofier,   as   a 
favor,  for  their  Interpreters,  being  public  servants  of  the  Prussian 
and  French  Governments,  respectively, — we  need  not  say,  under 
a  plausible  pretext, — the    position    of    clerks    (at   a   high   salary) 
in  the  Tatar  Customs  department.     M.  de  Rochechouart  profited 
by  the  opportunity  to  substitute  for  M.  Huber,  duly  gazetted  (12) 
M.  Devdria;  who  soon  proved  himself  a  superior  and  independent 
Interpreter :   whilst  the  Prussian  Government,  unwilling  to  educate 
at  its  cost  German  students  for  the  benefit  of  the  Celestial  Revenue, 

1  Mr.  Hart  himself,  it  will  be  remembered  (8),  after  having  been  sent  out  to 
China  by,  and  qualified  himself  for  public  service  at  the  expense  of,  the  British 
Government,  soon  threw  up  his  Consular  appointment,  and,  from  mercenary  motives, 
went  over  to  the  Tatars. 

S  Thus  in  an  official  letter,  dated  March  12,  18C9,  and  addressed  by  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  to  H.  M.  's  Consul  Mr.  Medhurst  in  Shanghai,  in  answer  to  a  memorial  from 
Dr.  Macgowau  urging  on  the  Cliincse  Govenmient  the  adoption  of  telegraphy,  he 
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had  attached  precautionary  conditions  to  their  Chinese  appoint- 
ments^  from  which  the  gentleman  in  question  found  it  out  of  his  power 
to  free  himself.  In  so  far^  then^  Mr.  Hart  saw  his  plan  frustrated. 
Stilly  there  the  plan  remained^  together  with  the  fact  that^  during  a 
considerable  period  following  upon  the  realisation  of  the  Burlingame 
Mission-scheme^  besides  the  Bussian  Embassy^  the  American  was 
the  only  Legation  at  Peking  in  a  position,  through  its  twin- 
Interpreters  Drs.  Williams  and  Martin,  to  eflFectually  communicate 
with  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n.  Manifestly,  therefore,  it  was  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  service  that  the  British  Minister,  at  such  a 
period  and  for  private  reasons,  urged  his  leave  of  absence  upon 
Mr.  MuiTay. 

109.  In  the  same  measure  in  which  the  true  objects  and 
tendencies  of  the  Burlingame  Mission,  during  its  progress  through 
the  United  States,  became  apparent,  and  the  unpleasant  conviction 
forced  itself  upon  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  mind,  that  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  Mr.  Hart,  or  to  be  misguided  by  his  own 
judgment,  or  both :  the  cry  "  It  will  be  the  salvation  of  China  I  ", 
with  which  the  British  Legation  had  at  first  hailed  that  Mission, 
grew  faiuter  and  fainter;  and  when,  finally,  the  new  China  policy, 
adopted  by  the  Home  Government  at  the  instance  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame,  was  communicated,  in  the  form  of  corresponding 
instructions,  to  H.  M.  Representative  in  Peking,  a  re-action  of 
.  feeling,  equal  in  intensity  to  the  old  enthusiasm,  set  in  and  would 
fain,  in  its  troubled  torrent,  have  swept  away  the  very  recollection 
of  the  latter.  The  British  Minister,  with  his  accustomed  versatility 
of  character,  duplicity  of  view,  and  easy  consistency,  began  now 
to  publicly  repudiate  the  MissiOB,  ^nd  ungenerously  as  well  as 
anjustly  to  cast  its  Ernie  responsibility  upon  the  shoulders  of  others.  § 
He  used  his  utmost  efforts,2  before  leaving  China  on  a  visit  to 
England,  in   November    1869,  to  elicit  from    Shanghai  addresses 

says:  "YoQ  may  inform  Dr.  Macgowan,  that  there  is  no  argument  in  favour  of 
telegraphy  referred  to  in  his  letter,  which  has  not  been  repeatedly  and  earnestly 
pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  ;  and  no  objection 
to  it  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  that  has  not  been  met  in  the  way  he  would  indicate, 
by  my  colleagues  and  myself  ".  Yet,  when  authorising  H.  M/s  Consul  Mr.  Medhurst, 
to  state  this  to  Dr.  Macgowan,  ^ir  Rutherford  Alcock  could  not  have  forgotten  that, 
but  a  few  months  previously,  he  had  in  an  official  Memorandum,  entitled  :  "  Heads 
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Bach  a»  had  been  presented^  in  ho  handsome  a  manner,  by  both 
the  English   and  American  eommunities  of  thai  great  emporium 
of  commerce,  to  the  Hon.  J.  Ross-Brown   on  his  retam  to  the 
United  States  a  few  months  earlier.^      But  Shanghai,  on  the  arrival 
of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  remained  mute.      If  any  Toice»  were 
heard,  thej  were  the  voices  of  murmur  and  dissatisfaction.     The 
little  port  of  Swatow  alone  responded  to  his  desire,  in  the  shape  of 
a  memorial,^  bearing  in  all  three  signatures,  Ikiglish  and  Foreign, 
and  which  circumstances  prevented  the  subscribers  from  presenting 
in  person.^     Hard  pressed  at  Hongkong,  he  committed  the  gravest 
of  indiscretions,  in  laying  the  blame  of  his  failures  on  the  Home 
Government,  and  representing  himself  in  the  light  of  a  political 
martyr.     In  his  speech  to  a  deputation,  which  had  an  interview 
with  him  on  the  subject  of  the  new  treaty,  then  recently  concluded, 
the  British  Minister,  holding   Instructions  from   H.  M.  Board  of 
Trade  in  his  hand,  is  reported  to  have  said : ^  ''It  was  only  right 
to  notice  a  circumstance  that  was  too  frequently  overlooked  in  the 
'  comments  made  with  reference  to  his  conduct,  namely,  that  he  could 
not  do  more  than  obtain  from  the  Chinese  the  best  terms  compatible 
with  his  instructions.     He  was  not  a  free  agent,  but  Her  Majesty^s 
^   Minister... The  Deputation  would  thus  see  that   His  Excellency's 
hands  had  not  been  free  to  do  as  he  might  have  wished... It  would 
thus  be   seen  that  the  only  censure  which   His   Excellency  had 

of  a  Commimication  made  to  the  (TsuDg-li)  Yamdn  on  November  9th,  1868 ",  under 
the  16th  head,  written  these  words  :  **  Finally,  it  will  remain  for  the  British  Minister 
to  show  that,  so  far  from  any  nndue  pressure  having  been  resorted  to,  a  whole' year 
has  been  devoted  to  the  patient  consideration  of  the  whole  subject  (of  the  revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin).  So  far  from  any  demands  for  sudden  and  great  changes, 
before  the  Government  or  country  tould  be  prepared,  having  been  made :  many, 
which  might  be  desired,  have  been  altogether  ignored,  because  they  were  of  this 
character,  such  as  railroads  and  telegraphs ;  although,  even  in  these,  very  graduaUy, 
a  beginning  might  obviously  be  made,  and  as  an  experiment  which  would  entail  no 
serious  prejudice  to  any  national  interests  ". 

1  Addresses  presented  by  the  American  and  British  Communities  of  Shanghai  to 
the  Hon.  J.  Boss-Browne,  V.  S.  Minister  at  Peking  and  His  ExceUency^s  Boply ; 
together  with  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Browne  to  Prince  Kung  regarding  Material 
Progress  in  China.     Shanghai,  1869,  8vo. 

3  "The  North-China  Herald"  for  January  11,  1870,  p.  23. 

S  Ibid,  Sir  R.  Alcock's  Reply,  dated  Canton,  December  17 ;  the  address  beiM 
dated  Swatow,  November  24,  1869. 

4  Jbid  for  January  18,  1870,  p.  41. 
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■ 

received^  -was  for  going  too  far  in  the  direction  of  advocating 
commercial  concessions  ..His  Excellency^  as  Her  Majesty^s  Minister^ 
was  bound  to  take  his  instnictions  from  Her  Majesty^s  Government, 
and  to  negotiate  under  the  conditions  which  they  provided  for''. 
True.  But  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  omitted  to  mention  the  one  fact, 
which  above  all  others,  on  this  occasion,  deserved  mention,  and  by 
which  "  it  was  only  right "  he  should  have  jprefaced  his  inveighings 
against  H.  M.  Board  of  Trade,  namely,  that  the  instructions,  given 
to  him  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  naturally  and  almost  necessarily  grew 
out  of  the  fervent  support,  which  he  had  lent  to  the  Burlingame 
Mission;  and  that,  as  he  alone 'was  virtually  responsible  for  the 
diplomatic  successes  achieved  by  that  Mission  (106) :  so  he  alone 
was  and  is  virtually  responsible  for  all  the  consequences,  which  thus 
far  have  marked,  and  are  likely  still  further  to  mark,  its  fatal 
influence  on  the  subsequent  conduct  of  China  toward  the  Nations  of 
the  West. 


t  234  ] 


§  12. 
THE  MISSION  AND  MR.  WADE. 

110.  The  exodus  of  Peking  Interpreters  to  Europe,  which 
immediately  followed  upon  the  oflScial  appointment  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  as  "envoy  of  Chinese  empire  to  treaty  powers"  (6), 
included  also  Mr.  Thomas  Francis  Wade^  c.b.,  then  Secretary  of 
H.  B.  M.  Legation.  He  had  left  the  Northern  Capital  for  Shanghai 
at  the  end  of  November  1866,  to  superintend,  on  his  way  homeward, 
at  the  Imperial  Customs  Press  of  the  latter  city,  the  printing  of  his 
'^  Tzii  Erh  Chi  '^ — a  work  intended  for  "  the  official  interpreter  whose 
duties,  as  an  international  agent,  will  continue,  until  such  time  as 
the  Chinese  become  competent  to  interpret  and  translate  for  them- 
selves '';!  and  "  the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  assist  the  Consular 
Student  in  grounding  himself  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  time  in 
the  spoken  government  language  of  this  country  (China),  and  in  the 
written  government  language  as  it  is  read,  either  in  books,  or  in 
official  correspondence,  or  in  documents  in  any  sense  of  a  public 
character  ".2  The  work  remains  unfinished.  In  the  preface,  dated 
Shanghai,  December  5,  1867,  to  the  last  portion  published,  the 
author  states :  "  The  first  volume  of  the  Key,  now  printed,  contains 
translations  but  of  the  half,  and  commentary  only  to  the  third,  of 
the  Chinese  text.  The  publication  of  the  appendices  referred  to  in 
the  commentary  has  been  unavoidably  postponed  ^\3  It  was  the 
news  of  the  Mission  of  the  Hou.  Mr.  Burlingame,  which,  having 
just  reached  Mr.  Wade,  would  seem  to  have  occasioned  this  unavoid- 

« 

1  Mr.  Wade  overlooks  that  in  diplomatic  intercourse,  every  nation  has  the  right 
to  use  its  own  language,  and  that  the  first  statesman,  who  established  this  rule,  was 
Mr.  Canning: — a  rule  "obviously  right  and  proper,  inasmuch  as  it  would  be  an 
nncourteous  supposition  to  assume  that  any  foreign-office  would  not  have  some  person 
in  its  employment,  who  could  make  a  satisfactory  translation  of  an  official  document 
in  any  language  whatever". — Embassies  and  Foreign  Courts,  Loudon,  1855,  Svo., 
p.  267. 

2  YU-yen  Tztl-Erh  Chi,  London,  1867,  4to.,  Preface,  p.  iii.  "In  any  sense  of  a 
public  character  '*  is  an  extremely  vague  and  comprehensive  phrase  ;  of  the  import 
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able  postponement.  He  embarked  almost  immediately  afterwards 
for  England,  without  awaiting^  the  arrival  of  the  Mission  in  Shanghai. 
This  hasty  departure,  at  such  a  moment,  appears  difficult  to  account 
for.  Two  explanations  only  suggest  themselves.  Either  he  had, 
beforehand,  been  made  fully  acquainted  with  the  project  of  the 
Mission  and  its  aims  and  objects ;  was  prepared  to  give  to  it  his 
support  at  home ;  and,  with  the  view  of  doing  so  more  effectually, 
wished  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  any  complicity :  or  else  he  acted 
hastily  and  without  judgment.  In  the  former  case,  Mr.  Wade  must 
be'  assumed  to  be  virtually  a  participator  in  the  plot,  exposed  in 
§  9  :  in  the  latter  case,  he  must  be  considered  to  have  neglected  his 
public  duty.  For, bearing  in  mind  that,  when  the  Hon. Mr.  Burlingame 
himself  left  Peking,  there  had  been  no  tiuae  to  complete  the  neces* 
sary  arrangements,  connected  with  the  Mission;  that  Mr.  Brown 
and  the  native  Members  were  to  proceed  to  Shanghai  by  land ;  and 
that  the  Mission  would  have  to  make  a  stay  of  some  time  at  the 
latter  port,  and  was  first  ta  visit  the  United  States  :  it  clearly  was 
the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  H.  B.  M.  Legation  in  China  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  Mission  in  Shanghai ;  to  confer  with  its  Members  . 
and  to  obtain  from  them  whatever  intelligence  he  might  be  able  to 
collect  respecting  an  "  Embassy  ^\  which  professedly  owed  its  sudden 
origin  to  a  postprandial  joke  of  His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Kung^ 
for  the  better  and  more  correct  information  of  H.  M.  Government. 

1 11 .  We  possess,  from  official  sources,  no  knowledge  whatever 
as  to  the  part,  which  ]^r.  Wade  has  taken,  during  his  presence  in 
the  Metropolis,  and  the  influence,  which  he  may  have  exercised  on 
the  action  of  the  Home  Government,  relative  to  the  Burlingame 
Mission.  We  feel  justified,  however,  in  concluding  that,  on  account 
of  his  official  position,*  his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 

of  which  Mr.  Wade's  selections  fall  very  short.  They  even  include  not  so  much  as  a 
specimen  of  Yung-Chang's  Edicts  to  the  Eight  Bamners— <A^  recognised  model  of  this 
class  of  Chinese  official  style,  and  of  elegance  of  composition.  The  work  would  seem 
to  have  remained  unknown  to  him. 

3  Key  to  the  Tztl  Erh  Chi.     Documentary  Series,  vol.  i.     London,  1867,  4to., 

Preface,  p.  iit 

4  In  1862  Mr.  Wade  was  appointed  Secretary,  Chinese  Secretary,  and  Translator^ 

to  the  Legation  in  China.— i/ertefe/,  The  Foreign  Office  List,  London,  1367,  8vo.» 
pp.  169—70. 
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Chinese  politics  and  the  Chinese  statesmen  of  the  Tsnng-li  Yamen^ 
and  his  great  reputation  as  a  sinologue^ — ^however  undeserved  the 
latter  may  be — ;  that  his  advice  has  been  freely  sought  by,  and 
proffered  to,  the  Foreign  Office,  and  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame^s 
Letter  of  Credence  together  with  Mr.  Brown's  translation  were 
submitted  to  the  Secretary  to  H.  B,  M.  China  Legation,  pronounced 
'^  authentic  '*  and  approved  by  him,  before  the  Mission  was  officially 
received  and  introduced  by  Lord  Stanley  to  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  the  Queen.  If  we  are  not  in  error  upon  these  premises, 
the  character  and  tendency  of  Mr.  Wade's  advice  may  fairly  be 
inferred  from  the  action  of  the  Home  Government ;  and  his  having 
incurred  a  grave  responsibility  would  appear  to  exclude  almost  a 
doubt: — ^an  inference,  U)  some  extent  supported  also  by  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock's  unjust  disposition,  manifested  in  these  latter 
days,  to  devolve  the  responsibility  of  the  success  of  the  Burlingame 
Mission  on  his  friend  and  former  Secretary  of  Legation,  with  the 
Christian  wish,  that  he  "may  reap  as  he  has  sown".  To  this 
wish,  extended  to  Sir  Rutherford  himself,  the  entire  European 
community  of  China  will,  we  doubt  not,  say  heartily :  Amen  !  Mr. 
Wade's  ultra-Chinese  proclivities,  extending  to  *'  mountains  full  two 
hundred  li  high  ",1  are  so  well  known,  as  to  require  no  exposition 
on  our  part.  He  is  a  countryman  of  Mr.  Hart's,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  latter,  who  is  said  to  "wind  him  round  his  little 
finger",  figuratively  speaking,  of  course  lyHp^  Wade  arid  Dr. 
Williams,  together  with  Mr.  Hart  and  tho/llon.  Mr.  Burlingame 
constituting   that   tough    "Quadrilateral',    which   defends,   more 

1  We  previously  alluded  to  this  passage  from  memory.  It  will  be  found  in  tlie 
TU-yen  Tz&  Erh  Chi,  London,  1867,  4to.,  p.  32,  and  the  Key  to  the  Tzu  Erh  Chi, 
London,  1867,  4to.,  Exercise  i,  13,  pp.  4,  6.  About  three  Chinese  li  are  equal  to  an 
English  mile.  As  in  his  "  Notes  "  Mr.  Wade  refers  to  the  very  paragraph  13  of  the 
first  Exercise,  without  a  word  of  explanation  on  this  particular  subject,  he  must  bo 
supposed  to  have  accepted,  on  the  strength  of  his  Chinese  authority,  the  existence 
of  mountains,  some  60  or  70  miles  in  height,  as  a  geographical  fact 

2  History  of  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  London  1868,  8vo.,  pp.  308 — 9. 

8  Mr.  Wade  was  appointed  Interpreter  to  the  Garason  of  Hongkong  in  1843, 
Interpreter  in  the  Canton  dialect  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  1847.  He  sold  out  June 
22,  1847.— i/ertofe«.  The  Foreign  Office  List,  London  1867,  8vo.,  p.  169. 

4  Thus  /.».  in  his  Tz&-Erh  Chi,  which  he  also  writes  Tz&  Erh  Chi,  the  numbers 
of  ihe  pages  progress  in  the  usual  way.  In  the  Forty  Exercises,  pp.  32—71,  the  text, 
generally  running  forward,  is  broken  and  runs  backward  on  each  single  page ;  in  the 
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eflTectually  than  have  done  the  Taku  Ports,  Chinese  arrogance,  pride, 
and  exclusiveness,  against  thQ  inroads  of  Western  civilisation.  X 

112.  Mr.  Wilson,  in  his  History  of  the  Tai-ping  RebeJnon,  2 
makes  the  pertinent  remark,  that  '^  in  our  connection  with  China  a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  chara'cter  of  certain  British  officials,  who 
are  well  acquainted  with  the  Celestial  language,  but  do  not  come 
prominently  before  the  notice  of  the  British  public  '\     "  Of  these  '^, 

m 

he  then  goes  on  to  say,  '^  by  far  the  most  important,  of  late  years, 

has  been  Mr.  Thomas  Wade His  irritable  repellent  air,  as  of  an 

ilUused  and  over^^worked  man,  has  not  been  fitted  to  inspire  the 
confidence  of  a  calm-tempered  people  like  the  Chinese,  and  he  has 
not  been  altogether  unjustly  accused  of  fondness  for  working  in  the 
dark,  in  circumstances  where  the  interests  of  the  two  countries 
would  have  been  much  better  furthered  by  greater  frankness  and 
publicity.  In  brief,  Mr.  Wade's  principal  fault  is,  that  in  a  position 
of  great  power  and  responsibility  he  has  failed  to  rise  above  the 
subservience  and  caution,  which  are  the  characteristics  of  subordinate 
officials  in  small  colonies,  such  as  Hongkong,  where  his  first  civil 
employment, — ^having  come  to  China  as  a  subaltern  in  one  of  H.  M. 
regiments  during  the  opium  war, — ^was  in  the  somewhat  humble 
position  of  Interpreter  to  the  Supreme  Court  ".3  If  it  be  fair  to 
judge  from  general  indications,  Mr.  Wade  is  a  man,  moreover,  of 
little  stability  of  purpose  and  of  a  very  vacillating  character,  who 
would  regret  to-morrow  what  he  did  to-day,  and  re-do  on  Tuesday 
what  he  undid  on  Monday ;  a  man  as  unsystematic^  as  vacillating ; 
as  confused^    as  unsystematic ;  and  withal  liable  to  fall  from  one 

Ten  "DialogneB,  pp,  74 — 109,  it  runs  backward  in  unbroken  succession  from  p.  109  to 
p.  74 ;  in  the  Eighteen  Sections,  pp.  112 — 129,  the  text  runs  forward  by  pages,  while 
that  of  each  single  page  runs  backward ;  and  in  the  Hundred  Lessons,  pp.  132 — 214, 
the  text,  again  in  unbroken  successian,  runs  backward  from  p.  214  to  p.  132.  The 
title-page  of  vol.  i,  reads  :— "  Yu-yen  Tz&-Erh  Chi ";  of  vol.  ii :  *'Kei/  to  tlie  Tz&  Erh 
Chi ";  of  vol.  iii  :  "  *Han  Tz&  Hsi  HsUh  Fa  ";  of  vol.  iv  :  "  WH-Chien  Tz&  Erh  Chi  "/ 
of  vol.  V  :  Key  to  the  Ttu  Erh  Chi  ";  while  the  volumes  are  labelled  quite  consistently. 
&  A  better  illustration  of  confusedness  we  could  hardly  give  than  the  following 
"directions  regarding  the  position  of  the  hand  and  pencil"  in  writing  Chinese,  tran- 
scribed by  Mr.  Wade,  it  must  be  assumed  for  the  sake  of  what  he  considers  their 
laeid  and  graphic  character,  from  Dr.  Bridgman's  Canton  Chrestomathy  : — *'  Let  the 
thumb  be  placed  with  the  back  towards  the  body,  facing  outwards ;  let  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers,  with  the  back  turned  outwards,  be  brought  neai/  it,  facing  the  body ; 
thus,  holding  fast  the  pencil  let  the  fourth  and  little  fingers,  placed  close  together, 
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extreme  into  another :  in  short,  the  last  man  fit  to  command  the 
respect  of  Chinese  statesmen,^  and  to  represent  the  political  and 
commercial  interests  of  England  at  the  Tatar  Court,  either  with 
credit  to  himself,  or  with  advantage  to  his  conntry. 

113.  Considefing,  however,  that  Mr.  Wade^as  w^  have  already 
observed,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  as  a  sinologue,  and  that  a  corres- 
pon(^ing  weight  might,  consequently,  be  attached  by  the  Home 
Government  to  his  assumed  approval,  past  or  future,  of  Mr.  Brown's 
translation  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlin game's  Letter  of  Credence,  unless 
it  be  shown  that  in  reality  his  Chinese  scholarship,  of  a  very  inferior 
order,  possesses  no  claim  to  any  authority  whatever  :  the  ungrateful 
task  devolves  on  us  here  to  substantiate  this  judgment  from  his  own 
published  writings.  In  order  to  avoid  so  much  as  the  semblance  of 
unfairness,  we  shall  confine  our  references  to  his  latest  pubUcations, 
written  or  re-written  by  the  author  since  1865,2  and  comprehended, 
in  five  quartos,  under  the  somewhat  loose  and  inappropriate  title  of 
''TzH  Erh  CW  (111):  the  result,  to  use  his  own  words,  of  "a 
campaign,  extending  over  about  a  quarter  of  a  century '\  Even  a 
cursory  glance  at  this  voluminous  production,  leaves  an  impression 
on  the  mind,  by  no  means  favorable.  A  tone  akin  to  vulgarity  is 
found  to  pervade  the  entire  work ;  and,  on  a  further  perusal,  nume- 
rous sentences  obtrude  themselves  as  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
author's  remark  that  "  it  is  in  no  spirit  of  academical  purism "  he 
ofiers  a  certain  observation, — sentences  like:  "The  sun  is  set"; 
"a  bird  lit  on  the  very  top  of  the  tree";  "which  of  their  family  is 
it  that  is  dead  ?  ";  "  don't  spoil  that  in  that  way  ";  "  it  wasn't  I "; 
"haven't  you  done  so  or  so  ?  ";  "its  a  pity  that  one  can't  see  one's 
way  to  beginning  the  spoken  language ";  "  lift  up  the  curtain  and 
go  in  with  you ";  "  whose  was  that  book  that  he  has  lost  ?  it  was 
that  book  of  mine  ";  "  to  pin  dovni,  fasten  on,  some  man  one  wants 
to  oblige  one ";  and  similar  constructions,  equally  ofiending  good 
taste  and  grammar.  But,  though  the  Consular  Student  is  not  likely 
to  improve  in  the  knowledge  of  his  own  language  from  a  study  of 

be  brought  part  way  in  inside  the  pencil,  pointing  towards  you,  with  the  fist  half 
open  and  hollow  within,  and  with  the  fingers  close  together". —  Wade,  'Han  Tzd  Hsi 
Hsieh  Fa,  London,  1867,  4to.,  p.  3. 

1  Compare  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burliugamc*s  Conversation  at  the  Tsung-li  Yamto, 
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Mr.  Waders  books^  he  will  learn  from  them  many  strange  things, 
any  amount  of  slangs  and  to  perfection  the  art  of  expressing  himself, 
in  Chinese,  in  the  most  circumlocutory  way  possible.  Thus  he  will 
leanf,  that  "silver  is  but  dirt'',  and  *^the  present  sovereign  is 
called  Old  Bud4h<^  by  tie  lower  orders '';  that  *^  iced  water  makes 
one  shudder'',  and  "man-t'ou,  bread,  is  [a  preparation  of  flour] 
with  nothing  inside  it";  that  certain  people  are  "bad  articles", 
and  "  there  is  no  felling  the  male  from  the  female  ";  that  "  stitching 
and  patching  are  a  matter  of  [moral  ?]  duty  ",  and  "  the  only  way, 
if  you  don't  want  people  to  know  that  you  are  doing  a  thing,  is  not 
to  do  it ";  that  "  no  language  in  iiie  Vorld  is  absolutely  without 
something  in  common  with  its  fellow  lanj^uages  of  course";  and 
"  if  a  man  is  not  to  be  killed,  it  must  be  becaiipe  it  is  his  destiny 
to  be  saved".  To  further  assist  the  Consular  Student's  education 
at  Peking,  H.  B.  M.  Secretary  of  Legation  teaches  hiu  the  most 
approved  Chinese  equivalents,  in  the  colloquial  langua^  «of «"  the 
chief  officers  of  the  Imperial  Government ",  for :  "  the  foulest  abuse"; 
"  if  you  dare  to  argue,  I'll  beat  ^u  ";  "  beat  him  to  the  fconsistenc^ 
of  a  man's  brain";  "heaven  and  earth  collapsing";  "waging. the 
head";  "skipping  and  jumping";  "tittering  and  roaring  withr 
laughter  ";  "  gouging  and  drumming ;  drivelling,  haggling ;  dawd- 
ling, swaggering,  bullying";  "vomiting  and  purging*';  "bother, 
babble,  tittle-tattle,  fiddle-faddle ;"  "  shipshape,  slip-shod  ";  "  dead- 
drunk  ";  "  better  off  than  the  gods ";  "  grimy  aJS  sccTl-ched,  very 
dirty,  indeed";  "rouged  and  smeared  with  white ^';  "awful  fright- 
ening, tremendous  crash  ";  "  loutish  ";  "  bellies  full  of  wraig  "; 
"  rascally  servants  ";  "  a  scoundrel  like  that ";  "  men  who  are  but 
beasts  within ";  "  that  bore  What's-his-name ";  "  the  wretch  !  "> 
"a  false-hearted  villain":  "a  slippery  article"  (said  of  a  person)  > 
*^  a  dressy  man  ";  "  to  be  unable  to  swallow  (from  repletion)  ";  "  to 
scratch  what  is  itching";  "to.  chew  betel-nuts";  "to  belch  after 
^eating  too  much  ";  "  to  cough  up  water  as  one  is  swallowing  ";  "  to 
drink  as  much  wine  as  one  can  carry";  "to  squat  on  the  hams"; 

above ;  and  the  opinion,  expressed  of  Mr.  Wade  by  several  meiilbers  of  that  Conun- 
sion.  The  Hen.  Mr.  Burlingame  admits  his  '*  impatient  and  impesious  manner  "*, 
and  his  irritability  of  temper. 

2  Tztt  £rh  Chi,  vol.  i,  Preface,  p.  xiv. 
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"  to  set  on  the  dog  to  worry  the  pig ";  "  to  btrrst  open  the  door 
with  an  iron  poker,  obs.  poker,  lit.  penetrating  rod ";  "  to  skin  and 
flay  with  a  knife";  and  similar  expressions,  applicable  to  Peking 
castoms  and  habits,  and  the  tone  of  conversation,  patronised*  and 
enconraged  by  the  anthor  of  "  Tztl  Brh  Chi ". 

1 14.  The  Chinese  tongne  being  the  most  difficnlt  of  all  living 
languages,  and  fundamentally  differing  from  them,  as  it  does,  in  its 
very  nature  as  a  system,  whether  graphic  or  oral :  the  first  instruc- 
tion, conveyed  in  it,  should  be  above  all  things  simple,  clear,  and 
accurate.  We  doubt  whether  any  essay,  corresponding  to  Mr. 
Wade's  "  Progressive  Courrfe  "f  more  pedantic  and  perplexing,  more 
confused  and  crowded  l^ith  errors  and  erroneous  views,  has  ever 
been  offered  to  the  public.  When,  for  instance,  the  student  reads : 
**  /&  flL»  Ocder  find  disorder,  or  to  restore  order'',  without  a  word 
of  ejpVaiion;  or:  '' ^  ^\  M  ^W  B  ^  ^  ^  ^  Wt 
H^  ^  itfex  "^^^  country  outside  the  city-walls,  where  there  are  no 
habitations^  I9  called  yeh  ti,  Obs.  where;  lit.  outside  the  walls 
a-not-havjng-any-houses-to-live-in'^  [place,  men]  chiu,  consequently 
call «  yeh  tV\'  what  could  be  more  bewildering  for  a  beginnner,  and 
Vhat  is  he  to  understand  by  ^yeh  ti"?  Many  of  the  author^s 
explanatory  notes  are  perfectly  puerile  or  truly .  absurd.  Thus 
we  read:  '*  ^  ^  "^,  I  am  hungry.  Note:  ^  ngo^,  Obs. 
hungry,  n^o4";^"^  ^  ^  f|  X  ^  X  lffi»  He  was  bom 
deaf  and  dumb.  Note:  '^lung^,  V^y^^^f  Obs.  deaf,  lung^, 
dumb, i/a3":  the  literal  rendering  of  the  latter  sentence  being:  "he 
was  by  destiny  bom  both  deaf  and  dumb ".  As  another  instance 
of  childish  annotation,  we  may  give :  j/^  ^  ^g  ^  /J^  5/^,  How 
many  acres  do  you  farm  ?  Note :  jjH  chung  4  ^  ^^  mu  3  or  mou  3 . 
Obs.  1,  farm,  chung ^,  to  plant;  Obs.  2,  acres,  mu^;"  and  pass  on 
to  the  ludicrous  order,  two  or  three  illustrations  of  which  will  satisfy 
the  reader.  We  find  :  ''%^^^  ^J^^,  PiHs,  powders, 
plasters,  and  pills  are  all  medical  articles.  Note:  ')\^wan^ ,** 
^t  kdo  1 ,  ^*  tan  1 .  Obs.  pills ;  wan  2 ;  powders;  san  3 ,  purgatives ; 
not  to  be  confounded  with  the  same  character^  read  san  4 ,  to  disperse ; 
ftdol  properly  lard,  unguent;  pills,  tan^ ;  in  what  differing  from 
wan^,  does  not  appear.     The  tan  are  said  by  some  to  be  mythic. 
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q,  d.,  fairy  medicines  ;  tan-wan  is  ufied  as  generic  of  pills".    "  |^  "T 
$1^    J  ,  He  has  gone  roond.     Note :  Obs,  round ;  jpien  ^ ,  to  change^ 
transform^    kua^,  certain   symbolic   groups   of  lines^   of  classical 
origin,  but  here  spoken  of  mith  reference  to  divination;  g.  d,,  the 
good  kua  originally  selected  has  been  changed :  fg.  for  some  one's 
change»of  purpose  after  passing  his  word",     ^p,  'Ho  change'',  the 
meaning  of  which  is  not  doubtful,  is  here  feimply  used  to  fix  that  of 
Igp ;  and  Ihe  sense  of  the  Chinese  phrase  is :  ''he  has  veered  round, 
i.e.  he  has  changed  his  vieWs  or  opinions".     Of  a  "vulgar"  little 
boy,    Mr.    Wade    writes  :     "^Jitfll^^^^l^T. 
in  a  rage  he  smashed  a  tea-cup.     Note*  Obs.  rage ;  ch'i,  air,  breath, 
in  Chinese  physiology  often  untranslateable ;  best  taken  as  matter, 
here  nu-ch'i,  urrath -matter  ;  the  vulgar-boy  begot  or  generated  wraths 
matter  '\     The  literal  English  of  the  sentence  is :  ''  his  temper  getting 
up,  he  took  a  tea-cup  and  smashed  it".     Exceedingly  numerous 
are  the  instances  of  faulty  or  erroneous  translation  or  annotation^  in 
which  the  author  has  altogether  misunderstood  the  Chinese  textj 
as   given  by  himself.     Even  upon  the  familiar  term    "  ^  j^. 
To  know",  his  comment  is:  "06s: to  know;  chih-tao,  to  know  to 
say,  as  in  French,  Italian,  etc.  (I).     The  word  tao  is  muck  used  as 
the  verb  to  speak  in  novels,  and  in  certain  special  phrases  qf  con- 
gratulation, condolence,  and  apology ;  it  is  so  employed  in  ordinary 
parlance''.     What  can  the  term  ^9  in  the  exceptional  sense  "t# 
speak  ",  have  possibly  in  common  with  ^  "  to  know  "  ?     It  is  used 
to  fix,-  orally,  the  polysignificative  sound  "  chih  "  as  "  to  know '',  by 
associating  it  with  the  sound  5^,  to  which,  in  its  intellectual  sense, 
as  here,  the  meaning  of  "  reason,  knowledge "  is  generally  known 
to  belong.      "  gf|j  ^  |^,  Very   sweet.      Note:  ^l|  hsim^,  g^^" 
(should  be   ^)    ^'Vien^.      Obs.  the   first  word  hsun^,   properly 
instructions;    here  con-uptly  used  as  intensive  of  t'ien^,  sweet *^ 
Who  but  "a  philologist  pure  and  simple"!  would  think  of  deriving 
the  particle   "very"   from  the  noun '" instructions "  ?     The  true 

l*Mr.  Wade's  Tztl  Erh  Chi,  toI.  i.  Preface,  p.  iii  We  presume  his  "pure  and 
simple"  is  meant  to  be  a  translation  of  the  French  "pur  et  simple".  Or  did  h^ 
mtend  it  for  a  pun  ?  "  I  am  only  a  simple  fellow  ":  we  read  in  his  EigJUeen  Sections. 
*«  Obf.  1,  simple,  pun,  *  also  and  more  commonly  stupid  ". 


^ 
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equivalent  of  the  sentence  is :  '' deliciously  sweet",  with  an  allusion 
to  a  sweet  fluency,  j||,  a  delightful  flow,  of  ^,  words,  corres- 
ponding to  the  relative  element  "§,  the  tongue,  in  ^.  , "  y^  ^ 
^  ^  6^>  Capricious.  Note:  ^^  yang2.  Obs.  caj)ricious;  lit. 
of  the  nature  of  water,  like  the  blossom  of  the  yang^,  a  kind  of 
willow;  gr*  ^»  ^^^  gossamer".  The  real  idea  of  the  Chinese  simile 
is :  unstable  as  water ;  or*rather :  light  as  frotlf,  willow-blossom  like. 
**  ^  ii§^  &\(  -^  ^  3^,  Ear-rings  of  greenisk  blue.  Note : 
^-pi^,  ^  chiian^ .  Obs.  1,  greenish;  pi^,  B,  certain  stone;  both 
green  and  blue  are  found.  Obs.  2,  ear-rings ;  chuan  1 ,  a  circle  or 
ring  ".  The  correct  renderiag  is :  ^'  Ear-rings  of  green-stone  "  (the 
green  pi^&tone).  "  JR  |tj5f  ]g|,  Your  father's  daughters.  Note: 
Obs.  daughters;  Ku-nia/ng,  a  spinster".  The  literal  English  of  the 
phrase    is:    "The    young    ladies    (of   the    house    in    question)". 

"  'ftfc  ft  ^  j^  ^  H^  6^>  He  is  a  hearty,  happy  fellow.  Note : 
^  hsia€  1 ,  j^  yao  ? .  Obs.  1,  hearty ;  hsiao  l  not  used  without 
yao^y  which  prope«iy  means  far  distant;  the  combination  of  the 
two  characters  «igmfying  unconstrained  as  a  bird.  Obs.  2,  happy ; 
*huai-lo  applies. rather  to  the  mind,  hsiao^yao  to  the  body".  The 
true  veri^n  of  the  sentence  is :  "  He  is  of  a  roving  and  gay  dispo- 
sitionr*'.  "  ^  H  ^  ^  M  SS't  On  no  account  take  presents. 
Note:  ^  'hui^y  ^  lu^.  Obs.  presents,  ^hui-lu;  both  words  sig- 
mifying  bribes  " ;  the  first  sometimes  used  without  the  second  ".  The 
proper  rendering  is :  "On  no  acccount  accept  bribes ".  Why,  too, 
should  people  accept  no  presents  ?  "Iw^^^^^^  ^t 
Teacher,  please,  look  out  a  word  in  the  dictionary.  Note :  ^  na,  to 
lay  hold  of.  06«.  look  out;  lit.  [I]  pray  [you],  teacher,  holding 
the  dictionary,  look  out  words.  The  verb  na,  when  used  as  here, 
is  one  of  those  by  which  the  Chinese  form  what  we  should  call  the 
instrumental  case.  This  is  a  very  common  use  of  na,  but  it  will  be 
found  also  as  the  index  of  the  object.  (!)  Followed  by  lai,  to  come, 
it  means  '  to  bring ';  by  ch^ii;  to  go,  it  means  *  to  take  OAvay  *.  The 
object  brought  or  taken  away  may  precede  the  whole  combination 
na-lai  or  na-ch'u;  if  it  do  not,  it  will  be  between  the  verb  iwrand 
the  verb  ch^u  or  lai,  but  not  after  either ".  It  would  be  difficulty 
we  imagine,  to  betray  in  fewer  words  greater  ignorance  of  Chinese 
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grammar  and  syntax^  than  Mr.  Wade  has  done  here.  In  another 
place  he  adds :  '^  na-lai,  to  bring ;  bnt  you  cannot  say  na^lai  shut 
for  Bring  water,  though  you  may  say  ehui  na-lai  for  I  have  brought 
the  watep"".  Now,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  na  (followed  by  lai)  of  itself 
assumes  the  meaning  ^Ho  bring'',  while  lai  retains  its  meaning 
proper  ''  to  come '',  the  combination  na-lai  cannot  also  mean  simply 
''to Turing'';  and  if  na-lai  combinedly  bears  this  sense,  that  na  by 
itself  cannot  here  do  so;  but  if  na-lai  after  all  does  mean  ''to 
bring  ",  that  the  construction  na-lai  sJmi  must  be  possible,  since  it 
would  be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the'  general  laws  of  Chinese 
syntax.  That  "  you  cannot  say  na-lai  shni  for  l(ring  water  '*,  should 
alone  have  sufficed  to  convince  Mr.  Wade  of  the  error  of  his  views 
on  this  simple  point  of  interpretation.  The  proper  rendering  of  the 
phrase  in  question  is :  "  Pray,  teacher,  take  the  dictionary  to  find 
some  characters  (for  me)''.  In  ^  the  determinative  element  is  the 
hand,  and  it  is  therefore  more  correct  to  translate  it  "  to  find  (with 
the  hand)",  than  "to  look  out  (with  the  eye)".  The  verb  ^, 
na,  retains  always  its  meaning  proper  "  to  take,  to  lay  hold  of  (with 
the  hand)",  and  its  combination  with  the  verb  3|f ,  *^  ^  come ", 
belonging  to  quite  a  different  order  of  ideas,  is  simply  a  grcummiatical 
irripo88ibility,  the  mere  conception  of  which  proves  Mr.  Wade  to  be 
devoid  of  all  grammatical  sense.  The  to  us  awkward  Chinese  mode 
of  expressing  the  idea  "  Bring  me  some  water !"  is :  "  Take  some 
water  (and)  come  (here) !";  or :  "  Take  the  things  (and)  go !"  for » 
"  Take  the  things  away  I"  If  you  may  say,  after  having  been  askefl 
to  bring  (some  specified)  water,  "  shui  na-lai"  (should  heshuinalai) 
" I  have  brought  the  water",  the  reason  is  that  the  proper  mode  of 

saying  it  would  be :  ^  ^fC  ^  "f  5f5  T  •  ^"®  ^^  ^^^  phrases, 
in  the  Notes  to  which  Mr.  Wade  displays  his  historical  and  classical 
lore,  may  conclude  this  par^raph.  "^  ^  ^  j^  ^  ^, 
To  squat  on  the  hams.  Note :  j|||  p^am,  2 ,  Obs.  to  squat ;  p'an  2  to* 
sit  cross-legged;  a  Manohu  practice  acquired  when  the  Manchus 
were  dwellers  in  tents  ".  The  sentence  reads :  "  To  sit  cross-legged; 
*^  sit  resting  on  the  thighs  ", — two  different  postures,  indulged  in 
by  the  Chinese  many  centuries  before  the  Manchus  were  heard  of 

in  history.     "  fj^  |^,  To  encourage  zeal.  Note :  Obs.  to  encourage ; 
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the  combination  is  of  classical  origin ;  ha  and  wu  were  originally 
both  parts  of  a  sacrificial  bell ;  latterly  TcUj  a  dram^  or  to  dram ;  ww 
to  dance^  or  make  postures,  to  music ;  hence  to  set  people  dancing, 
to  stimulate  to  action".  The  Chinese  drum  is  almost  as  old  as 
Chinese  antiquity,  although  a  different  form  of  the  instrument  may, 
at  a  later  period,  have  been  introduced, into  the  country  from  Central 
Asia,  as  Nan  Ch5,  a  vrriter  of  the  ninth  century  of  our  era,  has  stated 
without  proof.  But  of  a  truly  wonderful  construction  "  a  sacrificial 
bell"  must  have  been,  two  special  parts  of  which  naturally  " encou- 
raged zeal",  and  of  "j^hich  ^^dwimming  and  making  postures'' 
constituted  those  solid  parts.  The  meaning  of  ^  ^  is  simply : 
''to  excite,-  to  incite,  to  encourage",  whether  zeal  or  indolence, 
whether  good  habits  or  bad  ones. 

115.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark,  that  a  philologist,  whose 
elementary  "  Progressive  Course "  is  crowded  with  errors  such  as 
those,  which  we  have  here  adduced  from  it  by  way  of  illustration, 
and  who  manifestly  in  his  long  protracted  endeavours  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Chinese,  has  half-forgotten  the  proper  use  of  his  own 
mother-tongue,  cannot  have  entered  into  the  true  character,  much 
less  into  the  genius  of  the  language,  which  he  professes  to  teach. 
A  closer  examination  of  Mr.  Wade's  ''Tzii  Erh  Chi"  furnishes 
abiindant  proof  of  this.  "The  written  form  or  character'*,  he 
states,  ''  consists  of  two  parts,  the  Radical,  which  vaguely  indicates 
Ae  sense  of  the  word,  the  Phonetic,  which  vaguely  indicates  its 
sound".  And  ag^in :  ''As  to  Derivation,  the  pedigree  of  all  single 
words  have,  with  rare  exceptions,  each  one  its  representative  in  the 
written  language,  and  these  representative  forms,  called  with  some 
confusion  (!)  Chinese  characters,  are  invariably  made  up  of  two 
elements  known  to  foreign  sinologues  as  the  Radical  and  the 
jPhonetic.  The  Radical  indicates  the  category  of  seme,  the  Phonetic 
4he  category  of  sound,  to  which  any  word  belongs.  Neither  Radical, 
nor  Phonetic,  it  is  true,  is  ih  all  cases  such  an  index  of  sense  or 
sound  as  to  ensure  prompt  recognition  of  either ;  for,  although  there 
has  never  been  in  Chinese  that  fusion  of  parts  that  has  so  obliterated, 
the  primitive  features  of  other  languages,  the  monosyllabic  souni 
has  been  in  many  instances  modified  in  eturse  of  time,  and  both 
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Radicals  and  Phooetics^  but  especially  the  latter^  there  is  reason 
[to]  believe^  have  on  occasion  been  completely  exchanged  *'.  The 
whole  of  this  view  rests  on  a  fundamentally  erroneous  basis.  The 
Chinese  language,  possessing  a  history  of  four  thousand  years, 
retains  at  the  very  present  the  characteristics  of  a  primitive  tongue. 
All  languages,  without  exception,  were  primitively  oral;  things, 
their  motions,  and  their  condition,  for  the  purposes  of  human  inter- 
coinmunication,  being  represented  by  sounds  alone,  which  were 
gradually  'so  combined  as  to  form  a  system,  or  an  intelligible  method 
of  speech.  What  we  term  the  voWel  sounds  constitute  the  only 
fundamental  sounds  of  human  speech.  The  number  of  these  sounds, 
being  extremely  restricted  and  altogether  insuiBicient  for  colloquial 
purposes,  was  multiplied  by  means  c^  certain  modifications,  which 
they  were  made  to  undergo  by  in-and  out-sounding  breathings,  later 
named  consonants  or  accompanying  sounds.  Thus  the  sound  a, 
being  multiplied,  assumed,  in  addition  to  its  proper  sound,  the 
modified  sounds  &a,  aft,  ma,  am ;  sbl,  ea;  etc.  The  latter  are  called 
syllables.  It  is  obvious,  that  two  or  more  of  such  syllables  may  be 
again  combined,— *with  a  sufficient  number  of  consonants  almost 
endlessly — ,  so  as  to  represent  by  syllabic  combinations,  termed 
words,  each  differing  in  sound,  any  number  of  objects,  actions, 
conditions,  etc.,  in  any  relation  to  each  other,  and  expressive  of 
almost  any  idea  whatever.  Thus  were  formed  the  words  "  num-ber'', 
''par-tes*'  (subsequently  contracted  into  ''parts''),  '' de-ri-va-ti-on", 
etc.  •  Most  peoples  adopted  this  system,  and,  gradually  increasing- 
the  number  of  words  in  each  language  with  the  increasing  civilisation 
of  each  people,  thus  created  for  themselves  polysyllabic  languages, 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  distinct  combinations  of  a  given 
number  of  monosyllabic  sounds,  each  combination  or  word  repre- 
senting a  distinct  idea.  The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  ever 
antagonistic  to,  or  slow  of,  development,  have  failed  to  develop  the 
principle  of  syllabic  combination.  Altbftngh  their  language  does 
possess  a  certain  number  of  duosyllabic  sounds,  it  always  has  been, 
and  to  this  day  continues  to  be,  essentially  a  monosyllabic  language ; 
and,  the  number  of  its  consonants  being  restricted,  the  number  of 
its  words  is  neces8i^ily»restricted  in  a  corresponding  proportion. 
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In  fact,  in  the  Peking  dialect, — which  virtually  represents  the 
character  of  the  Chinese  language  at  large — ^  the  number  of  oral 
words  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  twenty ;  whilst  its  entire 
number  of  sounds,  derived  from  those  words  by  a  system  of  into- 
nation, peculiar  to  the  Chinese,  is  little  upwards  of  twelve  hundred. 
Hence,  in  Chinese,  not  only  each  oral  -word,  properly  speaking, 
but  each  intonation  of  such  a  word,  vepresents  a  greater  or  lesser 
number  of  distinct  significations,  and  varies  in  meaning  according- to 
the  series  of  objeots  or  order  of  ideas  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
spoken  language,  therefore,  is  characterised  by  a  degree  of  ambiguity 
and  vagueness,  which,  of  all  living  languages,  renders  it  at  once 
the  most  difficult  and  the  most  unsatisfactory  one  for  mental  inter- 
course, f  o  a  great  extent  the  difficulty  disappears,  when  once  the 
subject  of  conversation  has  been  clearly  apprehended ;  but  even  then 
various  artifices  have  to  be  resorted  to,  so  as  to  ensure  a  correct 
understanding.  This  is  effected  by  amplification;  by  associating 
with  the  dubious  sound  a  second,  more  familiar  and  synonymous 
sound;  by  referring  the  former  to  its  proper  order  of  ideas,  as 
represented  by  some  household  word ;  by  tracing  with  the  finger 
its  graphic  form ;  and  by  similar  means :  all  expressive  of  the  grave 
defects,  to  which  we  have  alluded. 

116.  Thus  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  oral  language  of 
the  Chinese,  which,  we  need  not  say,  must  have  existed  as  a  more 
or  less  perfected  system  of  mental  intercommunication,  long  before 
its  reduction  to  the  figurative  or  graphic  form  was  thought  of,  or 
the  necessity  of  such  a  reduction  made  itself  felt.  So  with  all  other 
tongues.  Throughout  the  world,  the  oral  language  is  the  mother  of 
the  written  language. .  The  latter  is  but  the  embodiment  of  the 
former.  With  those  peoples,  who  had  adopted,  and  more  or  less 
developed,  the  principle  of  polysyllabic  sounds,  the  most  convenient 
^method  of  representing  those  sounds  to  the  eye  readily  suggested 
itself  from  the  very  systen^in  cominon  underlaying  their  languages. 
All  they  had  to  do,  was  to  choose  for  the  restricted  number  of  the 
fundamental  and  consonant  sounds,  or  oral  elements  in  each  tongue, 
corresponding  graphic  elements :  and  the  problem  was  solved.  The 
graphic  elements,  termed  letters,  admittiii|f  q^  an  almost  endless 
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Variety  of  combinations  similar  to  those  of  the  lingual  elements : 
they  produced  by  such  combinations  for  each  distinct  sound  in  the 
oral  language  a  distinct  form  in  the  written  language^  cori*esponding 
to  the  former ;  and  a  knowledge  of  the  sounds^  represented  by  their 
graphic  forms,  in  the  latter,  i.e.  the  power  of  reading  the  written 
language,  thus  became  a  matter  or  comparatively  easy  acquirement. 
Of  the  u&ore  complicated  graphic  systems,  invented  f.i.  by  the 
priesthood  of  Egypt  and  Babylonia,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a 
knowledge  of  the  written  tongues  from  the  people,  all  we  can  say 
in  this  place  is  that,  notwithstanding  their  apparent  intricacy,  they 
rest  on  the  same  principle  and  represent  polysyllabic  or,  as  they 
are  more  commonly  termed,  purely  alphabetical  languages.  Not  so 
the  written  language  of  the  Chinese.  The  monosyllabic  characters 
of  their  oral  tongue,  with  its  very  restricted  number  of  sounds^ 
necessarily  and  of  itself  excluded  the  adoption  of  a  graphic  l^ystem^ 
applicable  to  polysyllabic  languages  alone.  They  had  no  alternative 
but  that  of  pictorial  or  figurative  representations  to  render  their 
peculiar  tongue  tangible  to  the  eye.  Hence  the  graphic  language  of 
the  Chdnese  is  a  purely  pictorial  one ;  and  their  written  '^  characters'' 
are  not  words  but  symbols,  whether  single  or  compound.  Mn 
Wade  is  upon  the  latter  point  also  of  a  different  opinion.  "  The 
student  will  observe  ",  he  writes,  '^  that  tzii  ^,  which  we  generally 
translate  character,  is  by  me  translated  word,  the  pi  'hua  or  pen- 
strokes,  which  compose  the  ^zt2,  written  forms  of  words,  being  fairly 
rendered  characters,  as  that  term,  ie  applied  to  the  alphabetic 
elements  of  writing  in  other  languages ",  And  again  he  states : 
''  Now  to  come  to  the  difficulty  with  single  words ;  it  is  one  peculiar 
to  the  Chinese  written  language.  For  the  formation  of  words  in 
writing,  every  other  nation,  that  possesses  a  literature,  has  a  given 
number  of  characters  (Tit  pen-strokes),  each  with  a  sound  of  its 
own ;  and  thus  the  combinaiSon  of  a  certain  number  of  these  not 
only  produces  a  word  in  fyrm,  but  also  serves  the  purpose  of 
establishing  its  sound.  Chinese  words,*  it  is  true,  are  written  with 
eight  particular  strokes,  but  though  each  of  these  has  a  sound  of 
its  own,  the  sound  of  any  word  they  may  go  to  form  has  no 
reference  whatever  to  Jthe  sound  of  the  strokes  '\    In  another  place 
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the  author  of  Tzd  Erh  Chi  remarks :  ''  Under  the  1  st  tone  I  consider 
the  voice  to  fall  in  the  second  syllable  in  (Jj  fi,  Shan  1  Ed  1  (one 
of  the  provinces  of  China  proper),  but  to  be  lower  on  hsi  than  on 
shan  in  gg  |Jj,  jff«tl  Shan ^,  the  Western  Hills;  to  rise  on  the 
second  syllable  in  ^  ^,  tang  1  ch^ai  1 ,  to  be  employed  officially, 
and  to  fall  on  the  second  in  ^  ^,  chen^  chu^ ,  pearls... But 
the  native  teachers  will  not  admit,  in  either  case,  that  the  tone  is 
modified... In  the  matter  of  just  accentuation,  therefore,  the  memory 
will  be  greatly  relieved  '^ — assisted  ? — ''  if  the  language  be  treated, 
whenever  construction  will  admit  of  it,  as  polysyllabic"  Mr. 
Wade's  method  of  philological  "treatment,  as  we  have  had  a 
previous  occasion  to  observe,  is  a  very  unsound  one ;  the  imagined 
rising  and  falling  of  the  sa/me  intonation  of  voice, — a  contradiction 
in  terms, — ^betrays  the  remarkable  power  of  his  subjective  fancy ; 
and  th0  conclusion,  to  which  it  leads  him,  appears  to  us  anything 
but  rational.  It  is  not,  however,  to  these  points  that  we  would  call 
attention;  but  to  the  utter  confusion,  and  the  palpable  error,  of  Mr, 
Wade's  ideas  regarding  the  Chinese  ^,  pictorial  forms  of  sounds, 
symbols,  or  ''  characters  ",  as  they  are  more  commonly  termed.  In 
the  first  place,  he  insists  on  these  '^  characters "  being  written 
"  words  ",  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  ;  and  thereupon 
maintains  that  such  words  are  —  syllables,  also  in  the  sense,  proper 
to  the  latter  expression  in  our  own  language ;  nay,  that  the  memory 
will  be  relieved,  and  greatly  so,  by  our  viewing  the  written  pictorial 
monosyllabic  language  of  the  Chinese  as  a  written  poly  word-syllabic 
language.  In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Wade,  as  he  turns  the 
Chinese  cha/racters  into  words,  turns  the  Chinese  pen-strokes  into 
characters  —  letters;  so  that  the  distinct  notions  of  ''character", 
"word",  "syllable",  "letter",  and  "pen-stroke"  are  seen  to  con- 
stitute, in  his  mind,  but  one  vague,  undefined  idea.  Take  our  capital 
letter  K.  It  is  composed  of  a  perpendicular  stroke,  similar  to  the 
Chinese  pen-stroke  |  ,  chih;  of  foiir  short  horizontal  strokes, 
similar  to  the  Chinese  peiT-stroke  — •  tien;  of  a  diagonal  stroke 
from  right  to  left,  similar  to  the  Chinese  pen-stroke  ^ ,  /w ;  and 
of  another  diagonal  stroke  from  left  to  right,  similar  to  the  Chinese 
pen-stroke   \y  na.      Besides '  these,  the  Chinese  count  four  more 
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BQch  strokes ;  we  have  others,  only  that  we  distinguish  them  by  no 
individual  names.  Would  any  man  in  his  senses,  now,  maintain 
that  these  pen-strokes  are  really  characters  or  letters;  that 
characters  or  letters  are,  therefore,  really  words ;  that  words  are, 
consequently,  syllables;  and  that,  hence,  the  Chinese  written 
monosyllabic  language,  thus  made  to  possess  word-syllables,  is  a 
written  polysyllabic  language ;  and  its  purely  pictorial  symbols  afe 
written  syllabic  words  ?  That  is  what  Mr.  Wade  does  maintain. 
Crotchets  of  this  kind  deserve  no  further  comment. 

117.  The  principles,  followed  by  the  Chinese  in  devising  a 
graphic  system  to  intelligibly  represent  the  sounds  of  their  oral 
language  to  the  eye,  are  obvious  ftom  the  ancient  forms  of  their 
characters,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  language  itself.  One  of  its 
sounds,  necessarily  comprehends  one  or  more  entire  orders  of  4istinct 
ideas,  for  which  the  pollysyllabic  languages  possess  as  many  distinct 
sounds  and  corresponding  words.  The  number  of  the  latter  had  to 
be  pictorially  delineated,  in  conformity  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
oral  tongue.  Such  was  the  problem,  as  it  presented  itself.  Hence, 
appropriate  symbols,  simple  or  compound,  and  more  or  less  in 
number,  were  selected  to  embody  the  general  sound  expressing 
a  given  order  of  distinct  ideas ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  or 
determining  in  itA  special  application  the  corresponding  special 
meaning,  a  second  symbolic  element  was  chosen,  and,  as  a 
determinative,  prefixed  to,  or  otherwise  associated  with,  the 
fundamental  element  of  the  symbol.  This  additional  symbolic 
element  determines  the  meaning  of  the  fondameutal  element  of  the 
symbol  eifher  directly,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  by 
referring  the  general  idea,  conveyed  through  the  fundamental 
element,  of  the  symbol/  to  a  special  order  of  ideas ;  or  else  by 
qualifying  the  general  idea  conveyed,  by  impressing  upon  it  a 
special  character.  Thus  the  Chinese  sound  ming  expresses  the 
general  ideas  of  lustre,  and  the  voice.  Colloquially,  the  special  idea 
to  be  connected  with  the  general  sound,  is,  independently  of 
intonation,  determined  by  the  subject  of  conversation.  In  writing 
it  is  difilerent.  The  special  meaning  has  to  be  graphically 
represented.    Applied  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  mmg  takes  the  form 
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of  ^,  being  tho  pictorial  outlines  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon, 
anciently  written  Q^ ;  and  this  symbol  becomes  the  gi-aphic 
expression  for  lustre  ia  the  abstract:  as  a  noun  =:  radiancy, 
brilliancy,  splendour;  as  aa  adjective  =  bright,  clear,  distinct, 
perspicuous,  illustrious;  as  a  verb  =  to  illustrate,  to  explain. 
Applied  to  the  ??t.>7/-e  of  a  man,  as  individually  distinguishing  him 
fi-om  his  fellow-men,  or  those  lustrous,  perspicuous  qualities  or 
acts,  by  the  epitliet  of  which  he  is  known,  Lc,  his  fame,  or  what, 
given  under  very  different  conditions  and  in  accordance  with  legal 
rules,  is  with  us  simply  his  name,  mmg  assumes  the  form  of  ;j^, 
the  upper  character  representing  the  ancient  symbol  for  the  first 
visible  phase  of  the  Moon  (whence,  as  it  always  appears  towards 
evening,  y^  Iisie,  the  evening) ;  the  lower  character  the  month, 
in  tho^ouble  signification  of  an  individual  and  to  speak,  or  spoTceu  : 
the  literal  meaning  of  -the  pictorial  group  j^ ,  a  name,  being  "  a 
person^s  spohn  lustre  ", — moral  lustre  of  a  less  brilliant  nature  than 
Q^ ,  Our  idea  of  a  name,  the  Chinese,  who  now  have  it  also,  distinguish 
by  the  term  ^  ^ ,  the  milk-name.  The  etymological  explanation  of 
^,  offered  by  the  g^  ^  (40),  and  repeated  by  Dr.  Morrison: 
''from  evening  and  wi or? </i,  because  in  the  dusk,  in  order  to  be  known, 
it  is  necessary  to  call  out  one's  name,''  is  puerile.  At  present  the 
sound  niing  is  further  applied  by  the  Chinese  to  every  kind  of 
shining  crockery  and  earthenware;  but  in  ancient  times  it  was 
restricted  to  a  sacrificial  vessel  for  blood,  pictorially  JH, —  jy[^, 
bleeding,  the  blood, — so  called  both  on  account  of  it%  histrous 
surface,  and  its  being  the  most  perspicuous  or,  if  we  may  thus 
use  the  term,  illuj^trious  vessel,  used  at  a  sacrifice  and  for  other 
solemn  purposes.  Thus  for  the  purpose  of  mingy  an  oath,  or  a 
clear y  dMind  declaration  in  the  sight  of  heaven ;  consequently 
pictured  ^,  because  the  declarant  had  to  shed  and  drink  a  small 
quantity  of  his  own  blood,  as,  on  tho  admission  of  a  person  into 
some  of  the  secret  societies  of  tho  Chinese,  is  still  the  usage.  Here 
jftr  is  the  determinative,  which  fixes  the  special  meaning  of  ming 
as  an  oath,  both  symbols  being  purely  pictorial  representations  of 
objects,  associated  by  the  Chinese  with  the  idea  in  question.  So 
again,   the  general  phenomenon   of   lustre,   as  manifested  in   the 
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budding  forth   aud  flowering  of  plants^  is  referred  to  this  special 
order  of  ideas^  by  adding  to  lj|j  the  determinative  of  plailts  4'4^  or 
^^  and  giving  to  the  sound  ming  the  graphic  form  ^^  plants  in 
their  lustre;  to  bud  forth;  to  be  in  flower.     Another  meaning  of 
ming  is  "to  see  distinctly",  "a  bright,  lustrous  eye'\     In  thTs 
special  sense,  therefore-,  the  general  sejwe  of  miug  %  graphically- 
determined   by   prefixing    to  ^    =    3, — ^a   modification    of   ^ 
to  express  a  subdued  degree  of  lustre,  whether  morally,  as  in  ;g , 
6r  physically  as  here, — the  character  §  "  the  eye  ",  another  purely 
pictoi-ial  symbol,  as  will  be  presently  seen.     Mow  it  is  from  this 
use  of  W  or  ^ ,  in  its  general  sense  of  lustre,  but  combined  with 
other  determinative  symbols,  expressing  various   ideas   for  all   of 
which  the  Chinese  oral  language  posses  only  the  one  sound  ming, 
that  the   erroneous   notion  of  ^  or  ^   constituting  the  phonetic 
element  of  those  combinations,  and  of  Chinese  phonetics  generally, 
has   sprung.     We  have   seen  that   both    jj    and   J^    are  purely 
pictorial  representations.      They  are,  whether  conjointly  or  singly, 
exclusively  applied  to  one  restricted  order  of  similar  ideas  out  of  a 
number  of  such  orders,  every  single  idea  in  which  is  distinguished 
by  the- sound  mingr.     Were  ^  or  ^  really  phonetics,  why  should 
they  not  be  genially  used  as  such  f     The  fact  that  they  are  not 
BO    used    is    of    itself  a   disproof    of   the    phonetic    hypothesis; 
besides  which,  ^ ,  although  like  |^  representing  the  idea  of  Ivstre, 
is  pronounced,  not  ming,  but  yue.     Let  us  further  take  f.i,  the 
character  P^,  m^n,  a  door,  with  some  of  its  determinatives.     With 
sHn,  the  heart,  pl^,  grief,  sorrow,  it  is  pronounced  men;  with  pi, 
constraint,  P^,  secret,  mystery,  it  is  pronounced  pi;  with  chung, 
an  insect,  ||^,  a  species  of  reptile,  it  is  pronounced  min;  with  yin 
a  sound,  ^,  to  shut  the  door,  it  is  pronounced  ngan;  with  iirh,  the 
ear,   |^,  to    listen,    it    is    pronounced  wang ;    with  yi,  one,    BH, 
to  fasten  the  door,  it  is  pronounced  shan;  with  shih,  J^^  a  crowd, 
a  market-place,  ^,  noise  and  bustle,  it  is  pronounced  ndo;  with 
ma,  a  horse,  ^,  to  pass  quickly  through  a  door,  it  is  pronounced 
tjin,  and  so  on.     It  would  be  diflicult,  we  think,  to  illustrate  in  a 
*  more   conclusive   manner  the  absence  of  every  phonetic  element, 
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properly  «o  called,  in  the  Chmefle  written  language;  and  at  the 
same  tinle  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the  yarions  ideas^  repre- 
sented, by  the  varioas  sounds  just  adduced,  form  an  crAer  of  ideas 
associated  with  the  general  idea  of  door  or  gateway,  which,  conse- 
quently, was  chosen  as  the  general  symbol,  to  depict  them,  the 
special  meaning  pf  the  laMer  In  each  special  case  being  fixed  by  the 
determinative  symbol,  superadded  to  it.  How  strictly  the  rule  of 
keeping  those  orders  of  ideas  graphically  distinct  is  exemplified  by 
the  character  ^,  ming,  applied  only  to  the  budding  or  flowering 
of  the  iea^plant,  as  the  plant  having  an  illustrious  name, — ^the  one 
plant,  in  short,  as  it  might  be  expressed,  of  family.  To  the  same 
order  of  ideas,  and  therefore  pictured  by  j^^  belong  ^,  ming,  to 
give  an  epithet,  a  name,  to  anyone;  to  discuss  the  subject  of 
"  names "  and  &milieB  s  and  ^^,  ming,  to  engrave  and  record 
illustrious  names  upon  metal  or  other  tablets ;  "^  yen,  speech,  and 
^  tjin,  metal,  respectively,  being  here  the  determinative  symbols. 
It  ia  one  of  the  most  puzzling  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  oral 
language,  that  the  same  sounds,  with  different  intonations,  are 
frequently  used  to  express  two  diametrically  opposite  ideas.  Thus, 
ming,  lustre,  also  signifies :  covered,  veiled,  obscure,  dull ;  and  is 
pictorially  represented  by  the  character  ^.  The  element,  ^ 
lu,  in  this  symbol,  stands  for  ^  ^,  the  Chinese  six  cardinal 
points  of  the  compass, = in  every  direction,  on  all  sides;  ^^, 
mi,  to  cover  up.  The  character  ^,  ming,  therefore,  represents : 
the  Sun  covered  up  on  all  sides,  or  lustre  completely  veiled.  Dr. 
Morrison's  eiymological  explanation  of  it  is :  "  Derived  from  da/y 
sixteen  and  to  cover,  because  on  the  sixteenth  the  Tiuxm  begins  to  be 
obscured ;  ten  to  be  added  to  the  six  is  implied  in  the  character 
day*\  Such  is  the  actual  state  of  Chinese  etymology,  to  which 
also  Mr.  Wade  continues  to  adhere.  ^,  in  its  abstract  or  general 
sense,  determined  by  womcm,  becomes  j^,  ming,  a  bright  woman 
closely  veiled,  according  to  Chinese  ideas,  a  bright,  pure,  innocent 
woman;  as  determined  by  the  eye,  it  becomes  ^,  ming,  dull  of 
sight,  to  close  the  eyes.  As  referred  by  the  determinative  ^  to  the 
special  order  of  ideas  expressed  by  water,  it  assumes  the  form  jW^ 
and  the  meaning :  dull,  drizzling  rain,  misty  vapours ;  and  so  foi^. 
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118.  That^  in  the  Chinese  mind^  the  ideas  of  lustre  and  the  voice 
are  intimately  connected^  is  proved  by  the  character  j^,  repre* 
senting  two  snns  and  the  sonnd  chang,  likewise  signifying  brilliflncy^ 
splendour^  lustre  generally^  more  especially  the  splendour  of  the 
rising  Sun^  increasing  splendour;  and^  wh6n  determined  by  the 
mouth  or  speech  as  |^  and  ^,  both  symbols  being  pronounced 
ehcmg,  by  their  assuming  the  meaning  of  "  brilliancy  of  the  human 
voice,  to  recite,  to  sing";  of  "a  singer",  with  the  determinatives  of  man 
or  womcun  as  ^  and  fl^^  pictorially  representing  the  same  sound 
chang.  So  also  the  sound  ming  of  the  oral  language  expresses 
"  the  voice '';  but  not  the  human  voice.  It  is  therefore  graphically 
delineated  by  a  mouth  and  a  bird,  |^,  ming,  the  voice  of  a  bird,  to 
sing  like  a  bird ;  and  this  symbol,  admitting  of  no  misinterpretation, 
is  used  to  express  the  (singing)  voice  of  animals  generally;  whence 
f.  i.  the  lowing  of  a  cow  is  pictured  ^  (j^,  niu  ming,  literally  *'  the 
cow's  bird-voice ",  or  "  the  cow's  singing  (like  a  bird)  *'.  A  last 
order  of  ideas,  conveyed  by  the  sound  ming  in  the  oral  language  of 
the  Chinese,  relates  to  "  the  voice  of  Heaven  ";  and  it  is  probable 
that,  like  kol  JehovaJi,  ^'  the  voice  of  Jehovah '',  the  expression  was 
primitively  associated  with  the  idea  of  the  bistre  or  brilliancy  of 
lightning,  as  that  of  kol  Jehovah  was  with  thunder.  In  the  extant 
literature  of  China,  however,  we  find  ming,  in  the  sense  of 
''  Heaven's  voice "  pictorially  represented  by  a  remarkable  combi- 
nation of  characters,  namely  ^^,  a  man,  one  or  only,  a  token  of 
authority  =  authority,  and  the  mouth,  t.  e,  literally  ''  the  voice  of 
men's  (mankind's)  only  authority";  whence:  fate;  destiny;  lot; 
duration  of  individual  man's  life-time ;  life ;  decree ;  Imperial  com- 
mand; Imperial  dominion;  Empire.  Dr.  Morrison  holds  the 
character  ^  to  be  composed  of  the  mouth  and  to  order,  '^^  ling, 
and  the  latter  symbol  of  ''  tscih,  to  assemble,  and  tsei,  a  seal  or 
ensign  of  authority  "•  But  this  explains  nothing,  and  the  ancient 
forms  for  \  and  — '  are  decisive ;  whilst  the  analysis  of  the  group, 
suggested  by  us,  yields  a  sense,  applicable  in  every  respect  and  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner,  llie  construction  of  the  symbol  is 
similar  to  that  of  ^,  ts^ang,  a  granary,  one  of  those  numerous  and 
vast  government  stores  of  grain,  which,  though  at  present  more  or 
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less  in  a  rained  or  neglected  condition,  cover  the  whole  of  China. 
Dr.  Morrison  oflFers  the  strange  derivation :  "  from  ^,  shih,  to  eat, 
abhti^viated,  and  pj  ^hui,  an  enclosure^'.  Does  ^  contain  aa 
allusion  to  ^' the  forbidden  fruit  ^'?  Its  literal  meaning  is :  '^man^s 
one  transgression  or  fault '';  as  that  of  ^,  a  store  of  grain,  is  : 
''men's  only,  or  true,  master ''.  In  a  similar  sense,  Prince  Kung, 
in  his  frequently  cited  Essays,  somewhere  states :  ''  food  is  the  life 
of  the  people".  We  have  now,  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  characters,  which  explain  themselves,  explained  every  symbol 
in  Dr.  Morrison's  Chinese  Dictionary,  comprehended  under  the 
sound  of  ming^ — ^a  division,  chosen  for  the  twofold  reason,  that  it 
includes  a  convenient  number  of  characters,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  divisions,  if  not  the  most  difficult  one,  etymologically 
speaking,  in  the  language.  The  result  of  this  digression  will,  we 
venture  to  think,  have  convinced  the  philological  reader  of  the 
unquestionable  fact,  that  the  written  tongue  of  the  Chinese  is — 
with  perhaps  some  few  isolated  exceptions  of  more  recent  intro- 
ductions—a purely  pictorial  one,  and,  consequently,  of  the  positive 
erijpr  of  Mr.  Wade's  belief  in  "Phonetics"  and  "Radicals", 
l^cording  to  him,  constituting  the  two  elements,  of  which  each 
Chinese  "word"  is  asserted  to  be  made  up.  To  ascribe  to  a 
monosyllabic  language,  in  the  grammar  of  which,  as  he  himself 
observes,  "  Inflection  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  a  place  at  all ", 
Radicals,  i,  e,  inflected  words  reduced  to  their  primitive  forms,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms  and,  therefore,  in  truth  an  absurdity  jpur  et 
simple.  To  ascribe  to  it  Phonetics  is  almost  equally  irrational. 
What  are  held  to  be  Phonetics  are  the  fundamental  or  general 
elements ;  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  Eadicals,  are  the  determin- 
ative or  special  elements,  of  the  pictorial  group,  which  forms  the 
entire  symbol  or  "  character  "  of  the  graphic  language,  representative 
of  the  corresponding  sound  in  the  oral  tongue.  With  views,  so 
radically  mistaken  as  are  those,  entertained  by  Mr.  Wade  of  the 
very  constitution  of  the  Chinese  language :  is  it  to  be  wondered  at, 
that  all  his  ideas  respecting  it  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  perfect 
bewilderment  ?  "  The  Chinese  ",  he  states,  "  have  a  rude  expedient 
which  it  is  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  spelling  " — no  one,  so  fer  aa 
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we  are  aware,  ever  did  call  it  so — ,  "by  which  a  native  who  is  more 
or  less  lettered  can  divine  the  sound  of  a  new  writtea  word  ",— we 
presume,  Mr.  Wade  meant  to  say:  a  character  new  to  the  native 
letire — ,  "once  he  has  found  it.  The  written  word  p^ao  for 
instance '', — ^Mr.  Wade's  mind  would  seem  unconsciously  to  wander 
here  from  one  subject  to  another  one,  with  which  the  former  has 
no  real  connection — ,  "  tells  him  the  initial  sound  of  a  certain  word ; 
the  written  word  Vicn  below  f'ao  supplies  the  final ;  and  amalga-* 
mation  o( p'ao  and  t^ian,  gives  him  pHen  '\  The  only  way  for  native 
or  foreigner  to  divide  the  sound  of  a  written  Chinese  character,  new 
to  him,  is  by  means  of  a  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  written 
fundamental  elements  of  symbols.  llius  assuming  him  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  sound  of  V^  and  ^ ,  and  the  characters  jg^ 
and  ^  to  be  new  to  him.  He  might  then  divine  the  sound  of  the 
latter  symbols,  like  that  of  its  fundamental  elements,  to  be  miiig. 
Often,  as  here,  he  would  rightly  divine ;  often,  as  f.i,  in  the  cases  of 
^  and  ^,  wrongly.  In  most  of  the  Chinese  Dictionaries  the 
pronunciation  of  each  chai*acter  is  given  by  the  initial  and  final 
sound  of  two  other  well-known  symbols.  Thus,  /.  i,  K'ang-hsi's*" 
Dictionary  twice  indicates  the  sound  for  J^^  a  horse,  by  giving  the 
direction  :  ^  "[^  -^J  and  "^  "p  -^j  literally :  "  cut  m-d  and 
hsi'd ";  and  "  cut  m-u  and  hsi-d ";  in  other  words :  combine  the 
initial  ni  and  the  final  a,  and  you  have  for  ^l^  the  sound  ma.  This 
is,  considering  the  monosyllabic  character  of  the  Chinese  tongue,  no 
rude  process  either  of  spelling,  or  of  divining,  or  of  amalgamation^ 
as  Mr.  Wade  very  erroneously  states ;  but  a  sure  and  easy  method  to 
determine  the  pronunciation  of  any  written  symbol  of  the  language. 
119.  The  authoi:^  of  "Tztl  Erh  Chi'^  however,  devotes  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  Preface  to  the  discussion  of  etymology, 
for  which,  he  observes,  "  experience  of  the  danger  to  which  a' vicious 
process  of  etymological  investigation  exposes  the  tra/nslatov,  must  be 
his  excuse '';  and  since  he  actually  threatens  to  "legislate"^ 
himself,  "  for  the  etymology  of  the  Chinese  tongue :"  we  may  be 
permitted  an  endeavour  to  save  the  Chinese  studies  from  such  a 
calamity,  by  adducing  one  or  two  more  illustrations  of  Mr. 
Wade's  peculiar  incapacity  for  the  contemplated  task.  He  translates 
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^^j^BilBBiSfi^lJJi';  "^^^^  y^^  """^  watching 

me  day  after  day  .with  all  your  eyes '' ; — a  translation^  which,  in  this 
instance,  happeTut,  as  a  free  rendering,  to  be  unobjectionable.  But, 
in  a  note,  he  adds  :  "  Q  Q  j^,  pa-pa  'rh,  of  the  eye  fixed  on  a 
mark ;  not  to  be  explained  etymologically,  unless  pa*  is  taken  as 
corrupt  for  the  same  character  written  with  the  177th  Radical  pa^ , 
(?L)»  *  target/'  It  will  be  admitted  that  a  philologist  who,  simply 
because  he  finds  a  diflSculty  in  accounting  for  some  ordinary 
character  being  employed  in  some  ordinary  expression,  pronounces 
that  character  to  be  a  corruption,  and  unhesitatingly  proposes  to 
assign  to  it  an  amended  form  of  his  own,  is  hardiy  a  fit  person  to  be 
entrusted  with  etymological  legislation.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mr. 
Wade  overlooks  that  the  phrase  is  not  Q,  Q,  j^,  a  substantive 
construction,  but  B  Q  !^  fi^f»  *^  adverbial  one;  and  that  its 
plain  and  obvious  meaning,  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  common 
rules  of  Chinese  grammar  and  with  Chinese  lexicology,  is= 
"  fixedly ",  '^  closely ",  ''  in  a  fixed  manner.^'  True,  he  states,  on 
another  occasion,  that  ''in  our  idiom  the  value  of  ti  (|^)  is  lost'', 
'  in  other  words,  that  the  English  language  possesses  no  adverbial 
f»rms ;  but  immediately  adds :  "  it  (^)  stands  for  the  manner  in 
which ;  ^  j^  ^  ^  3|(  1^,  I  came  in  a  cart,  g.  d,  my  (manner 
or  coming)  was  seated-in-a-cart-to-come-'s  (manner)".  Lastly,  Mr, 
Wade  fails  to  perceive  that,  in  writing  ^  for  Qj,  he  should  trans- 
late our  sentence :  "  When  you  are  watching  me  day  after  day 
with  all  your  targets."  The  ftindamental  meaning  of  B, 
representing  the  handle  affixed  to  certain  objects,  =.'' firmly 
affixed  to  or  fixed  upon ;  fitting  on,  to,  or  into ;  closely  adhering 
OP  fitting  to,  either  around  or  within ",  is  subject  to  no  doubt. 
Again  Mr.  Wade  writes :  "  |^  chen,  4  (numerative  of  showers, 
gales,  outbreaks,  etc.,  e.  g.)  a  heavy  &11  of  rain,  a  gale  of 
wind,  an  uproar,  uproarious  discussion,  of  a  certain  duration.  The 
word  chen  means,  properly,  to  fight  an  action,  and  is  used  as  a 
Numerative  with  reference  to  the  suddenness  which  is  the  condition 
(of  the  occurrences  in  question).  It  implies,  say,  such  eagerness  to 
arrive  that  (the  person  or  event)  cannot  wait**.  The  symbol  jlft 
signifies  literally :  "  a  whirling  mass  "  of  a-nything ;  a  whirl-wind  op 
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harricane,  when  applied  to  the  wind ;  a  hail-storm,  when  applied 

to  the  hail;  a  battle,  when  applied  to  an  army.     Once  more  we 

read  under  the  heading  of  "  The  (Chinese)  Numeratives  *':  "  7J» 

tcLO,  a  knife;  only  used  with  Paper;  a  too  of  paper  being  a  quantity 

of  sheets  laid  flat  one  upon  the  other ;  employed  apparently  with 

reference  to  the  effort  required  to  cut  through  a  quantity  of  paper 

so  placed ''.     Who  would  not  be  inclined  to  marvel  at  Mr.  Wade's 

etymological  ^'acumen'*,  or  be  reminded  by  it  of  Cicero's  blunt  saying : 

"Nihil  est  tcum  absurdum  quod  non  aliquis  phUosophorum  adfirm^ 

asset "  J    The  fundamental  meaning  of  ^J  is  a  blade,  f .i.,  the  blade 

of  a  knife  without  its  handle ;  a  blade  of  grass ;  a  blade,  or,  as  we 

are  accustomed  to  say,  a  sheet,  of  paper.     The  analogy  is  perfect. 

To  quote  one  more  passage:  "^  tun^,  (originally,  to  bow  the 

head  to  the  ground ;  subsequently,  a  turn  or  time ;  hence,  a  meal ;) 

Numerative  of  Meal,  Flogging;  as  though  implying  a  certain  fulness 

or  completeness**.      ^  is  employed  in  our  sense  of  a  bundle.    ^  is 

literally   ''a  bundle  of  twigs,  a  birch".      It  used  to  be  erected 

on  a  pole,  as   is  done  in  many  European   country-places  at  the 

present  time,  to   call  the  labourers  in  the  fields  home  to  their 

meals.     Hence:  ^'a  mark  and  a  meal; — in  Oerman  '^ein  Mai  or 

Mahl "  has  both  significations ; — a  turn ;  a  certain  time ;  to  desist 

from  labour;  to  stop;  and  hence  also:  a  flogging;  to  punish,  to 

flog  (children)". 

120.    As  a  grammarian  Mr.  Wade's  '^ science'',  to  which  he 

lays  a  claim,  is  on  a  par  with  his  science  as  an  etymologist.     No 

wonder.     He  defines  grammar  as  ''the  science  of  words";  states 

^,  ''a  short  clause"   [a  sentence]    to  be  ''the  Numerative  of 

language,  oral  or  written";  and  pronounces  that  "Tone" — ^which 

exists  in  the  Chinese  oral  language  only,  and  imparts  to  a  sound 

quite  a  different  meaning — "  is  to  the  Chinese  monosyllable  pretty 

much  what  Quantity  is  to  the  individual  syllable  in  latin".     In  his 

"  Chapter  on  the  Parts  of  Speech  ",  written  in  the  form  of  a  conver- 

satite,  and  in  which  Mr.  Wade  warns  the  student  not  to  look  for  a 

"  grammar,''  we  read :  "  The  single  words  in  Chinese  are  classified 

generally  in  two  grand  categories,  as  hsU  tzit,  empty  or  unsubstantial 

words,  and  shih  tzH,  solid  or  substantial  words ;  but  I  have  never 

s 
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arrived  at  a  thoroagh  understanding  of  the  distinction^  though  I 
have  looked  carefully  into  the  question  over  and  over  again.  The 
denomination  shih  tzU,  substantial  words^  is  generic  of  all  words  thai 
have  a  regular^  (or  bona  fide)  signification;  and  these  are  sub- 
divided again  according  as  they  may  be  employed  into  ssA  tzH,  dead 
irords^  and  'hiio  tzH,  live  words.  It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  precise 
characteristics  of  the  hsu  tzH.  For  example^  in  the  sentence  ni  pa 
yao  ch'ien  mo  (Don't  you  want  money  ?  or,  Won't  you  have  money?) 
the  word  mo  has  no  regular  (say^  translateable)  meaning.  It  is 
used  simply  to  show  that  the  sentence  is  interrogative.  It  is  a 
haii  tzU,  an  unsubstantial  word.  Of  the  remaining  words  in  the 
sentence^  pu,  not,  has  a  substantive  meaning,  and  yet,  in  Chinese  it 
is  accounted  a  hsil  tza.  The  words  ni,  thou,  ycu),  to  want,  and 
cKien,  money,  are  all  shih  tzil,  substantial  words.  Distinguished  as 
88ii  tzH,  dead  words,  and  ^huo  tzH,  live  words,  ni  and  ch'ien  are  dead 
words,  and  yao  is  a  live  word.  The  word  yao,  again,  which  we  have 
just  spoken  of  as  a  live  word,  and  which  in  the  passage  before  us, 
is  a  live  word,  may  be  used  as  a  dead  word  elsewhere.  For 
instance,  in  the  phrase  ch'i  yao  tsai  su,  the  essential  is  despatch,  the 
words  yao  and  su  are  unquestionably  dead  words.  Is  there  no  live 
word  then,  you  will  say,  in  the  sentence  ?  Yes,  to  be  sure,  the 
word  tsad,  is,  or,  is  in,  is  a  live  word.  If  you  go  further,  and  ask 
which  words  are  substantial  and  which  unsubstantial,  the  answer  is 
that  the  two  words  ch'i  and  tsai,  though  each  possesses  a  regular 
meaning,  are,  in  this  phrase,  accounted  unsubstantial  words.  It  is 
evident,  then,  that  the  denominations  hsii  tzU  and  shih  tzU  are  quite 
capable  of  being  interchanged,  one  for  the  other,  as  circumstances 
may  require.  Perfectly  capable,  to  such  an  extent  that  some  people 
go  the  length  of  saying  that  every  word  is  half  a  dead  word  and 
half  a  live  word."  The  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Wade,  after  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  cfunpaign,  and  with  the  aid  of  many  native 
teachers,  should,  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  not  have  succeeded  in 
comprehending  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  general   classification   of 

1  We  have  generally,  ourselves,  followed  Mr.  Wade*s  system  of  transUteration, 
not  because  it  appears  to  us  in  any  way  satisfactory,  but  for  the  sake  of  here  avoiding 
misunderstanding  and  confusion. 

2  This  is  the  same  teacher,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  who  led  Mr.  Wade  to  believe 
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their  symbols  by  the  Chinese^  requires  no  comment.  It  speaks  for 
itself.  The  class  shih  tzU  comprehends  all  symbols  in  their 
character  of  nouns^  personal  pronouns^  and  verbs ;  the  two  former 
constituting  the  subdivision  asU  tzH,  the  latter  the  subdivision  'huo 
tzU.  The  class  hsU  tzU  comprehends  all  remaining  symbols.  In  the 
sentence :  j^  'J%  ^  ^  J^,  ni  pu  yao  ch^ien  mo  ?  literally :  "you 
not  want  money,  eh?  "  you  and  money  are  included  in  the  first 
subdivision,  want  in  the  second  subdivision  of  the  first  class  ;  pu  and 
mo  in  the  second  class.  The  sentence  ^  ^  ^  }^,  chH  yao  tsai 
su,  admits  of  two  different  constructions,  depending  on  the  context. 
It  may  be  literally  rendered :  "  What  is  required  (consists)  in 
despatch '*;  and  "its  requirement"  (or  "the  thing  required)  [consists] 
in  despatch '';  in  the  former  case,  yao  would  be  accounted  a  'huo  tzU, 
in  the  latter  a  ssUtzii;  in  either  case,  tsaiy  in,  is  regarded  as  a 
particle,  and  consequently  as  a  hsU  UU.  Not  every  Chinese  symbol, 
but  almost  every  symbol  of  the  class  shih  UU,  is  "  half  a  dead  word 
and  half  a  live  word'^,  i^asmuch  as  the  majority  of  the  shih  tzU 
combine,  each  symbol  within  itself,  the  properties  of  both  the  noun 
and  the  verb.  The  trouble  which  Mr.  Wade  has  unsuccessfully 
taken,  he  states,  to  invent  in  Chinese,  "an  equivalent  for  the  verb," 
has  been  a  work  of  sheer  supererogation  on  his  part :  a  happier 
term  than  ^huo  tzit,  ^  ^^  "  a  motion-and-action-expressing 
symbol ",  could  hardly  have  been  given  to  it.  The  laws  regulating 
the  modifications  of  sound,  which  in  certain  cases  accompany  the 
changes  of  intonation,  the  author  of  "Tzii  Erh  Chi"  not  even 
suspects.  The  difference  between  the  insonants  tj  and  ch,  before 
i  and  ti,  escapes  his  ear.  Instead  of  pronouncing,  for  instance,  ^ 
tjid,  ^X.  ^jio^ng,  ^  tjim,  ^  tjii,  ^  tjiin,  etc.,  he  pronounces  these 
symbols :  chia,  chiung,  chten,  chu,  and  chun,  respectively.  The  initial 
sound'  of  /|\,  i^^,  yi^y  etc.,  which  is  the  sibilant  /?,  followed  by  a 
peculiar  aspiration,  he  takes  to  be  the  aspirate  h,  followed  by  the 
sibilant  5,  and  writes :  hsiao,  hsin,  hsiung,  etc.^  His  native  teacher 
Ying  Lung-T^ien2    reduces  the  five  intonations,   proper    to  the 

that  the  Chinese  text  of  his  **  Hundred  Lessons  ",  an  old  well-known  manual  to  teach 
the  Chinese  Manchn,  was  a  eomposition  of  his  ;  and  in  conseqnenee  of  which  Mr. 
Wade,  we  are  given  to  understand,  in  the  first  instance  published  it,  accompanied  b j 
aa  Epgl^'tth  version,  in  his  own  name. 

S2 
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standard  oral  language  of  China,  to  "fonr  tones,  the  5th  or  re- 
entering  tone  being  entirely  suppressed  ";  and  he  leads  the  student 
to  imagine,  that  his  "  tone-system  **,  known  only  to  a  few  score  of 
natives,  is  that  of  "  the  Icuan  *hua,  or  the  colloquial  medium  not 
only  of  the  official  and  educated  classes,  but  of  nearly  fonr-fifths  of 
the  people  of  the  Empire".  To  conclude  this  subject.  With  a 
truly  startling  degree  of  illogic  Mr.  Wade  writes :  "  Any  attempt 
to  divide  the  (Chinese)  language  authoritatively  into  the  categories 
known  to  us  as  Parts  of  Speech  would  be  futile.  Still  our  Parts  of 
Speech  must  of  course  have  their  equivalents  in  Chinese,  whether 
we  are  able  to  categorise  them  as  Parts  of  Speech  or  not ;  nor  could 
Chinese  be  a  language  unless  it  possessed  within  itself  the  means 
of  producing  most  of  the  results  effected  in  all  other  tongues  by 
inflection ".  If  Mr.  Wade  be  accepted  as  an  authority  upon  this 
point,  the  Chinese  language,  we  fear,  will  have  no  longer  a  claim  to 

1  We  i^preciate  with  Mr.  Wade,  as  exemplified  by  himaelf,  so  folly  **the  danger 
to  which  a  vidoua  prooem  of  etymological  investigation  exposes  the  translator  '\  and  there 
is  in  this  direction  so  much  "scientific"  speculation  abroad,  that  we  cannot  refrain 
from  referring  here  to  an  article  on  ** Chinese  and  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics",  recently 
contributed  by  Mr.  Goodwin,  an  egyptologist  of  some  note,  to  "  Notes  and  Queries 
on  China  and  Japan",  vol.  iii,  No.  11.  "In  analysing  Chinese  characters",  the 
author  writes,  "the  practioal  scientific  question  ii,  is  there  not,  or  has  there  not 
originally  been  in  every  group,  a  phonetic  part  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Chinese 
like  th%  Egyptians  began  with  hierogly^dos,  that  is,  characters  representing  dis- 
tinguishable objects,  and  it  is  admitted  that  the  phonetic  principle  prevailed.  At 
present  it  is  said  that  upwards  of  20,000  characters  contain  a  phonetic  part ;  the 
number  of  purely  ideogri4>hic  characters  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Edkins  at  about  2,500. 
This  seems  far  too  large  a  number  to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  original 
inventor,  and  must  have  rendered  the  task  of  reading,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the 
invention,  one  of  enormous  difficulty.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  the  first  Chinese 
writing  was  more  simple  and  practical,  that  it  embraced  only  a  moderate  number  of 
phonetics  and  symbols,  and  these  were  at  first  always  combined,  as  in  the  Egyptian  ? 
A  few  may  perhaps  have  stood  alone,  conveying  to  the  eye  both  sound  and  sense,  as 
in  rare  cases  happens  in  the  Egyptian  ". 

To  our  mind,  we  must  confess  that  the  idea  of  a  primitively  mixed  phonetic, 
i.  e.  alphabetic,  and  pictorial  written  language,  appears  simply  preposteroulb ;  and 
speculations  as  to  the  probability  of  what  the  unknown  original  inventor  of  an 
unknown  original  thing  may  or  may  not  have  contemplated,  we  hold  to  be  at  least 
useless.  Nor  are,  as  Mr.  Gk>odwin  imagines,  even  in  hieroglyphic  writing,  phonetics 
and  symbols  "  always  combined  ".  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  primitive 
written  language  of  the  Egyptians  was, — what  all  such  languages  must  necessarily 
have  been, — ^purely  pictorial ;  for  the  simple  reason,  that  sounds  are  naturally  unre- 
presentable in  writing,  and  that  phonetic  vrriting  presupposes  an  artificial  system  of 
symbols  to  have  been  designed  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  the  sounds  of  the  human 
organ  of  speech,  as  more  or  less  developed  in  a  particular  race  of  men,  but  always 
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be  considered  a  language :  because^  as  a  matter  of  fact^  it  does 
possess  neither  inflection  nor^  within  itself^  the  means  of  producing 
results^  which  can  be  produced  by  inflection  alone.  To  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  Chinese^  something  more  is  needed  than  a  mere 
mechanical  exercise  of  memory.  The  peculiar  defects  of  the 
language  have  to  be  bridged  over,  as  it  were,  by  the  mind  and 
intellect  of  the  devotee.  Without  certain  powers  of  philological 
transmutation,  of  critical  acumen,  combination,  logic,  and  common- 
sense,  apart  from  a  knowledge  of  universal  grammar,  a  study  of  the 
Chinese  language,  however  long  and  earnestly  pursued,  must  ever, 
for  the  purposes  of  science  at  least,  remain  a  barren  and  profitless 
pursuit :  and  of  all  those  qualifications,  indispensable  to  success,  the 
author  of  the  ''  Tztt  Erh  Chi  '*  has  proved  himself  to  be  well  nigh 
destitute.^  Not  in  grammar  and  etymology,  but  in  "  tittle-tattle  " 
and  ''  fiddle-faddle  "  his  forte  would  seem  to  lie. 

oonacioiuly  analysed.  In  other  words,  the  condition  of  phonetic  writing  in  any  form 
or  shape  is  an  alphabet.  Hence,  and  from  the  facts  as  they  stUl  appear,  we  may 
conclude  that,  when  the  transformation  of  the  pictorial  into  a  phonetic,  i.e.  alpha- 
betical aystem  of  writing  took  place  in  Egypt,  certain  of  the  old  outlines  of  objects  or 
pictorial  signs  were  selected,  on  the  ground  of  some  clearly  understood  principle,  to 
represent  the  new  phonetic  elements,  i  e.  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  (in  a  manner 
somewhat  analogous  to  the  formation  of  the  Japanese  alphabet  from  the  written 
aymbolic  language  of  China) ;  while,  in  order  to  obviate  any  ambiguity  of  expression, 
additional  figures  were  set  aside  for  determinatives  of  meaning  and  other  grammatical 
signs,  properly  speaking  no  longer  in  their  symbolic  character,  but  as  abbreviationB  of 
the  corresponding  phonetic  terms. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  written  language  has  never  undeigone  such  a 
transformation.  The  Chinese  have  no  alphabet,  i.  e,  no  system  of  phonetic  writing. 
The  very  fact  that  they  have  almost  desisted  from  the  attempt  to  arrange  their 
** words"  according  to  the  initial  or  final  unwritten  sounds  by  which  they  are  pro- 
noimced,  and  class  them  under  the  determinative  symbols,  proves  of  itself  that  the 
Chinese  written  language  is  essentially,  if  not  purely,  a  symbolic  or  pictorial  language. 
Indeed,  what  in  their  compound  symbols  are  usually  regarded  as  phonetic  elements, 
are,  as  we  have  already  shown,  not  so.  To  take  the  further  symbol  ^  ^Un,  It  is 
composed  of  )\^^  a  pair  of  human  legs,  expressive  of  motion,  (generally  mistaken  for 
another  form  of  ^  j^f  man,)  and  g  properly  ^,  mu,  anciently  written  ^, 
an  mdtx  for  companson  or  reference  ;  that  by  which  a  thing  is  recognised ;  or  which 
serves  to  distinguish  exterior  things  :  hence  the  eye,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  yen, 
written,  gj|,  a  corrupt  form  of  ^,  "the  body's  light",  comp.  Matt.  VI,  22:  **the 
light  of  the  body  is  the  eye  ".  The  meaning  of  ^,  therefore,  is  an  eye  in  motion, 
t.  e.  a  glance  (whence,  splendour;  shining;  shining  forth);  and  as  a  verb,  to  look 
about,  to  overlook.  Now  in  the  compounds  j^^  a  man  looking  about,  a  spy ;  j^^ 
shining  earth,  mire;  j^  the  Sun's  glance  i.e.  the  Sun's  rays,  the  Sun  shining  forth,  etc, 
Jg,  the  glance  (splendour)  of  a  precious  stone ;  j|^,  the  shining  insect  t.  e.  the  glow- 
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121.  This  only  leaves  us  to  advert  to  some  few  passages  in 
the  ''  Tzii  Erh  Chi ",  not  yet  adduced,  which  bear  on  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame's  Letter  of  Credence  and  the  despatches  of  the  Tsung-li 
YamSn  relative  to  the  Mission.  Consistency  in  translating,  on  Mr. 
Wade's  part,  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  While  rendering  ^  ^  *j^ 
"His  Majesty  the  Emperor",  he  renders  ^  ''august,  imperial", 
and  ^  Ji^  ''His  Majesty".  The  latter  term,— literally :  "the 
Exalted  Chief  or  Lord  (of  Mankind)  **, — is  not  the  title,  but  a 
/amt'Kar  designation  of  "  The  Great  Exalted  Monarch  and  Highpriest 
of  the  World'',  frequently  corresponding  to  our  expression :  "the 
Sovei'eign",  "the  King",  "the  Queen",  and  used  exclusively  in 
historical  pwrlance,  f,i.  in  the  "Peking  Gazette'',  when  speaking 
of  the  movements  of  the  Emperor;  and  so  in  Chinese  literature 
generally.  As  a  title  for  Western  Sovereigns  it  would,  consequently, 
be  no  fit  and  proper  term.  Three  more  Chinese  equivalents  Mr. 
Wade  gives  for  "  the  Sovereign  ",  namely :  Jgf  J^  and  3^  -^  ^, 
being  of  his  own  invention ;  and  ^  ^,  which  he  also  translates 

"the  Court".  He  writes:  "M±l9®lRi9;#^±-f-^. 
The  meaning  of  both  ^nuang-shang  and  Ch'ao  Ting,  (or  the  person 
meant  by  both  expressions)  is  the  Sovereign.  Obs.  the  sovereign ; 
chU'tzU'chia,  the  master,  a  phrase  in  vogue  more  among  the  Manchus 

worm  or  the  fire-fly;  |^  <<  the  iron  glance  ",  a  small  spear-like  weapon;  }^  the  speech 
looking  (cautiously)  about,  i.  e.  to  whisper ; — in  all  these  compounds,  I  say,  being 
pronounced  alike,  (and  disregarding  ^  ktoHf  etc.  to  oyerlook  the  whole  Earth,  to 

rule,  to  govern),  ^  is  commonly  regu^ed  as  constituting  the  phonetic  element ; 
whereas  it  manifestly  represents  the  same  general  symbol,  the  special  meaning  of 
which  in  each  special  case  is  determined  by  the  prefixed  determinative  symbol. 

'' But  what  are  we  to  say",  Mr.  €k>odwin  continues,  " to  such  combinations  as 
4g  siang,  meaning  '  to  look  and  examine ',  '  to  join  with ',  '  mutually ',  '  reciprocaUy*, 
etc  ?  This  is  said  to  be  from  eye  and  tree  q.  d.  the  eye  prying  among  trees.  Is  it 
credible  that  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  writing  ever  contemplated  such  a  nonsensical 
way  of  expressing  a  word  as  this  ?  My  suggestion  is  that  in  this  case  the  character 
B  muh,  eye,  is  alone  symbolical  or  determinative,  and  that  the  other  character  ^ 
aho  sounded  muh,  meaning  wood,  is  a  corhiption  of  some  hieroglyphic  which  repre- 
sented the  sound  giang.  In  order  to  prove  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  trace  the 
actual  history  of  this  word  through  inscriptions  of  different  periods,  a  task  which  I 
am  not  competent  to,  even  if  any  materials  for  the  search  exist !  The  ancient  writers, 
like  the  author  of  the  Shd-w&n,  may  have  had  such  materials,  but  they  set  out,  as  I 
believe,  upon  a  wrong  theory,  and  indulged  their  imagination  in  finding  symbolical 
meanings,  when  they  ought  to  have  been  looking  for  mere  rebuses  (!)  or  representations 
of  sound  ". 
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than  the  Chinese ;  chao,  properly  to  see  the  Emperor^  as  at  Courts 
any  dynasty  of  China;  t'ing  properly  a  hall  of  assembly^  specially 
the  Emperor's  Court,  the  Court ''.  The  true  meaning  here  of  ^  ^ 
is  ''  the  Founder  of  the  Dynasty  '^;  nor  haye  we  seen  it  employed  in 
any  other  personal  sense.  Whether  ^  -^  ^  is  a  term  "  in  vogue 
with  the  Manchus'^,  we  know  not;  it,  certainly,  is  not  Chinese. 
Nor  is  j^  J^, — ^a  compound,  more  unacceptable  even  than  ^  +, 
and  which  no  native  would  use,  unless  it  be  out  of  complacency 
for  the  whim  of  a  barbarian.  In  this  respect  the  Chinese  teacher 
is  '^  polite  to  a  fault '^;  that  is  to  say,  to  save  himself  trouble, 
he  will,  if  the  foreigner  persist,  say  aye  to  any  linguistic  absurdity 
which  the  latter  may  choose   to   propound.       Mr.  Wade  writes : 

^  ^  ^,  the  chiin-shang,  sovereign,  is  the  lord  over  all  his 
subjects,  official  and  unofficial ;  the  chia-chu-^rh,  master  of  the  house, 
is  chu-jen,  master  over  his  servants.  Obs.  all  subjects ;  lit,  over  the 
hundred  officials  and  the  myriad  non-officials.  The  Manchus  more 
particularly  speak  of  the  Emperor  as  their  ehii-UU,  master;  a 
Chinese  consulted  objects  to  chia^chtL-Wh  for  head  of  the  family, 
except  when  applied  to  the  Emperor^'.  Notwithstanding  which 
Mr.  Wade  teaches  the  erroneous  expression  as  a  true  one  to  the 

This  passage  again  shows,  on  the  one  hand,  how  untnzstworthy  are  the  views  of 
Chinese  etymologists,  and  the  corresponding  definitions  given  in  Dr.  Morrison's  Dic- 
tionary ;  on  the  other  hand,  how  slow  we  should  be,  without  a  sufficient  knowledge 
of  our  subject,  to  indulge  in  philological  suggestions  and  speculations.  Nothing  can 
be  clearer  than  the  meaning  of  the  purely  pictorial  group  ^B  "the  tree's  index" 
namely,  a  normal  segment  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  |^  "  indicating  "  its  texture,  species 
and  age;  hence  aho  "concentric",  "reciprocal",  mutual";  in  more  recent  times, 
after  the  symbol  had  assumed  its  present  square  form  g  :  "co-lateral",  "super- 
added", or  "joined  to";  and  as  a  derived  meaning  "to  look  and  examine".  The 
oral  designation  "tiang^*,  of  course,  already  expressed  the  idea  of  concentricity  and 
reciprocity,  when  it  was  first  pictorially  represented  by  ;fg  ;  as  is  proved  also  by 
the  like-sounding  combinations  ^  to  concentrate  the  mind,  t.  e,  to  think,  to  ponder ; 
llQ,  woven  silk  of  the  4B  Pattern  (not,  as*Dr.  Morrison  has  it,  of  a  partidtalar  color); 
^  small  latticed  side-compartments  of  bamboo ;  |§  J^  the  two  side  rooms  to  a 
principal  central  room ;  etc. 

Materials  for  the  study  of  the  history  of  Chinese  writing,  reaching  down  from  the 
SHA  dynasty,  begin  to  be  numerous  towards  the  reign  of  the  Chow ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  date  from  a  period,  about  two  thousand  years  anterior  to  the  g^  if^  ("Sh6-w&n", 
written  about  a.d.  100),  which  Mr.  Goodwin,  strangely  enough,  would  seem  to  regard 
as  our  earliest  source  of  information  on  the  subject    They  consist  of  inscriptions  upon 
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Consular  student.  There  are  many  Chinese  nouns^  which  do  not 
take  j^ ;  and  others  only  do  so  to  assume  a  special  meaning.  In 
colloquial,  as  well  as  in  classical,  language,  the  master  of  the  house  is 
^  ]^  ;  in  the  former  1^  ^  j%  c^ss^™^»  ^^®  meaning  of  Q  ^ 
i,  ''  the  sovereign '^  A  i.  "  *e  lord  of  mankind  '\  The  expla- 
nation :  '^  lit.  the  hundred  officials  and  the  myriad  non-officials  "  is 
ungrammatical.  "Q  ^  and  j|§  ^  are  coZfedive  terms  =  (the  whole 
body  of)  officials  and  (the  whole  body  of  the  common)  people.  To 
designate  the  Emperor  of  China  as  ''  the  lord  over  [all  his  subjects, 
namely,  one  hundred  mandarins  and  a  population  of  ten  thousand 
souls '',  is  devoid  of  sense.  Elsewhere  Mr.  Wade  erroneously 
renders  ^  " the  government *\  Thus  he  states:  ''The  condition 
of  the  empire,  its  order  or  disorder,  depends  altogether  upon  (  g  ) 
the  Government '' ;  and  again :  "^Kl^ft^:)^'!^  R» 
the  expression  haan-min,  government  and  people,  means  the 
authorities  and  the  people  below  them ''.  The  symbol  ^  never 
signifies  ''  the  government '',  but  invariably  "  an  official,  or  the 
officials  in  the  employ  of  the  government '',  i.e.  public  servants. 
As  erroneously  Mr.  Wade  renders  H  ''  a  nation,^'  ''a  government ," 
Ff*  H  ''the  Chinese  Government '^'  and  translates  tJC  ft  fiy  W* 
"the  proper  officer  of  a  post";  as  though  the  Chinese  "nation", 

rockfl,  walls,  stone  monuments,  metal  vases,  seals,  coins,  etc.  "  The  investigation  of 
inscriptions  on  ancient  stone  tablets  ",  Mr.  WyUe  remarks  in  his  valuable  "  Notes 
on  Chinese  literature"  (Shanghai  and  London,  1867,  4to.,  p.  61),  **  has  long  been  a 
favorite  study  among  a  portion  of  the  Chinese  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of 
these  form  exceedingly  important  and  interesting  documents,  as  contemporary  histo- 
rical records.  The  interest  attaching  to  these  records,  and  the  skill  with  which  the 
natives  are  able  to  produce  fac-similes  from  the  stone  tablets,  has  given  rise  to  a 
practice  among  many  men  of  wealth  of  keeping  a  series  of  these  impressions  in  their 
cabinets.  The  ^  ;5  gj  in  30  books,  a  production  of  the  Sung,  consists  of  a  cata- 
logue by  Chaou  Ming-ching,  of  2,000  inscriptions  in  his  family  hall ". 

Prom  this,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  unparalleled  extent  of  materials  for 
the  study  of  the  written  language,  which  exist  in  China.  A  large  number  has  been 
reproduced,  in  fac-simile,  in  printed  woiks,  several  of  which  are  described  by  Mr. 
Wylie,  Among  the  more  important  collections,  which  have  remained  unknown  to 
him,  and  copies  of  which  we  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  secure  during  our  stay 
in  Peking,  we  may  call  the  attention  of  students  to  the  following:  ^  ^  §|^, 
a  choice  collection  of  inscriptions  in  fac-simile,  on  metal  and  stone,  from  the  Ytt  tablet 
downwards,  1822,  12  vols,  in  4to.  DC  >Q^  If  JMf  1&  |l>  ^  Imperial  CoUection  of 
Metal  Vases,  Coins,  etc.,  described  and  illustrated,  with  their  inscriptions  in  fac- 
simile,  from  the  earliest  times,  1761,  42  vols,  in  folio ;  |f  jft  *!&  3[>  *  supplement 
to  the  latter  work  [still  unpublished,  and  circidating  in  a  few  MSS  copies  only,  14 
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the  Imperial  ''Government"  of  China,  the  "authorities"  of  a 
Chinese  citj^  and  any  Chinese  ''  officer "  on  daty  at  some  post  or 
other,  were  all  one  and  the  same  thing,  and  a  Mandarin  be  at 
least  the  equal  of  a  King.  Is  it  merely  to  ignorance,  incon- 
sistency^ or  confusion  of  ideas,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  all  this 
confusion  ? 

122.  One  of  the  most  contemptuous  terms,  which  used  to  be 
applied  by  Chinese  officials  to  the  ''  Outer "  States,  is  ^  /on, 
either  by  itself  or  preceded  by  ^^.  Let  us  sofben  down  its  import^ 
to  "barbarous  ".  Mr.  Wade  translates  ^  ^,  literally  a  barbarous 
dependency  (of  the  Chinese  Empire  Universal)  :  "a  foreign  state", 
and :  "  foreign  states ";  and  ^  ^  ^,  said  in  reference  to  Chi- 
nese citizens  of  the  Central  State  having  taken  unto  themselves 
wives  or  concubines  in  barbarous  dependencies,  he  translates : 
''while  abroad".  Of  a  passage,  which  reads:  ffe  jft  ^  0  h 
4^  ^h  — '  ^  ^h  #  ^  ^  ...''Humbly  considering  that  the 
Central  and  Outer  Dominions  of  our  Exalted  Sovereign  constitute 
but  one  Body  (Body- Politic,  or  Empire),  and,  the  commerce  of  the 
outer  barbarous  dependencies  "...  (etc.),  his  version  reads :  "  Humbly 
reflecting  that  it  is  because  of  our  Emperor's  treatment  of  the 
native  and  foreigner  as  one,  that  the  trade  of  the  foreigner  (is 

vols,  in  folio ;  j|t  t||^  ^  "jST,  ft  collection  similar  to  the  preceding,  also  as  yet  unpab- 
lished,  written  and  illustrated  in  the  same  superb  style,  28  vols,  in  folio.  Among 
the  many  works  on  ancient  seals,  both  in  MSS  and  printed,  acquired  by  us,  and  not 
known  to  Mr.  Wylie,  we  may  name  as  now  very  scarce,  but  containing  the  most 
useful  collections,  the  ^  |^,  20  yoL  in  Svo.,  and  the  ||  -jgp  |Ep  {f ,  12  vols.  Svo. 
The  latter  is  the  only  printed  work  we  are  acquainted  with,  which  includes  fac-similes 
of  the  Great  Seals  of  the  Emperors  of  China.  The  most  complete  treatise  on  Chinese 
Kuminmatics,  which  has  as  yet  appeared,  was  lately  published  under  the  title 
*!&  J^  B>  1S64,  16  vols.,  in  Svo. ,  by  ^  j£  ||| :  the  work,  however,  has  been  but 
veiy  mdilferently  got  up.  An  early  Dictionary,  valuable  for  the  special  studies  here 
in  question,  and  not  known  to  Mr.  Wylie,  is  the  ^  ^  ^  jQI  (our  copy,  without 
date,  is  said  to  be  a  production  of  the  Sung  press),  20  vols,  in  Svo.  The  printed 
portion  of  the  1$  jMf  T&  9|i  previously  alluded  to,  and  an  exemplar  of  which  is  in 
the  Imperial  Library  at  Pans,  M.  Stanislas  Julien  took  recently  occasion  to  describe, 
and  not  unjustly  so,  as  "a  magnificent  work  of  its  class,  which  would  reflect  credit 

on  any  nation  ". 

Mr.  Goodwin,  in  suggesting  that  the  Chinese  may  have  derived  their  system  of 
writing  from  the  Egyptians,  betrays  the  not  uncommon  foible  of  egyptologists,  to 
identify  themselves  with  their  chosen  people ;  to  make  it  the  centre  of  human  history; 
and  to  imagine  that  every  other  race  must  needs  have  borrowed  its  civilisation,  down 
to  the  writing  of  ft  distinct  language,  from  their  own  darling  pet. 

T 
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enabled  to  continue)  "A  Not  only  is  this  version  linguisticalty 
erroneous,  because  the  term  P|l  ^^  is  never  applied  io  a  persona! 
sense^  and  ^|^  ^,  consequently,  is  here,  likewise,  to  be  taken 
geographically;  but  inasmuch  as  ''the  Emperor's  treatment^' — 
the  word  treatment  is  an  addition  of  the  translator's — ^-  of  the  native 
and  foreigner  as  one^'  was  certainly  not  the  fact,^  it  is,  more- 
over,  at  positive  variance  with  the  truth.     In  another  place  Mr. 

Wadewritea:  "^^Y^m^n^fH^^^^fj^ 
*1§[  ?[5  ft  ffi  IfS  '•&!  ''When  communication  is  necessary  on  any 
subject  between  China  and  a  foreign  government,  the  officers 
eorresponding,  if  of  equal  rank,  use  the  form  chao^'hui,  communi- 
cation/' There  is  no  question  here  of  ''China  and  a  foreign 
government",  but  of  "the  Central  State  and  any  individual  Outer 
State  (of  the  Chinese  Empire  Universal)  '^ ;  and  ^  '^  is  neither 
"  a  communication  between  equals ",  nor  is  the  form  ever  used  by 
Chinese  officials  of  equal  rank ;  its  true  meaning  is  :  "an  instruction'', 
here  from  the  Central  State  (China  Proper),  to  one  of  the  dependent 
States  (England).  This  we  have  previously  shewn.  But  tohis  own 
version  Mr.  Wade  appends  the  following  note :  "Obs,  China ;  lit.  the 
within  and  the  without ;  or  the  central  (state  and  the  states)  with- 
out". Now,  this  remark  proves  that  Mr.  Wade  was  fiilly  aware  of 
the  true  meaning  of  Cfl  ^[*,  and,  since  he  was  as  fully  aware  of  the 
claims  of  the  Emperor  of  China  to  Universal  Supremacy,  that  he  know- 
ingly misled  the  Consular  student  by  an  erroneous  translation.  We 
have  further  seeuj  that  such  erroneous  translations  abound  in  the 

■ 

I  This  passage  oocura  in  a  Notice  from  Chdn  'Hnng-Mon,  "  reminding  merohante 
trading  beyond  sea,  that  they  are  free  to  retam  home,  1754  *'.  (Wade's  TzA  Erh  CM^ 
Documentary  Series  p.  128,  Key  p.  33.)  A  curious  paragraph  or  two,  howerer,  as 
eharacteristic  of  the  Chinese  **  Qovemment ",  show  that  only  the  merchants  of  wb- 
Hance  were  invited  to  return,  and  that  the  poor  trader  and  the  vagrant  were  to  be 
left  behind  as  a  fit  burden  upon  they  barbarous  dependencies".  Recording  to  Mr. 
Wade's  own  translation,  those  paragraphs  read :  **  Whatsoever  persons,  being  good 
subjects,  have  been  trading  in  foreign  states  [^  ^J^  provided  that  their  real 
reason  for  not  returning  within  the  time  alloweid,  was  their  inability  to  dose  their 
accounts,  have  one  and  aU  permission*to  return  to  their  homes ;  the  authorities,  civil 
or  military,  of  their  own  districts,  will  not  be  allowed  to  make  (their  past  absence  ** — 
this  is  Mr.  Wade's  addition — )  '*a  pretext  for  extorting  from  them  the  money  or 
goods  they  may  bring  with  them ;  and  they  may  bring  with  them  any  women  whom 
Siey  may  have  taken  as  wives  or  concubines  while  2>i^$d  [i^  |^  ^J,  together 
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•'Tza  EA  Chi",  and  that,  like  those  of  Dr.  Williams,  they  have  all 
the  same  political  pro-Chinese  tendency ;  that  he  has  accustomed 
himself  to  offensive  and  insulting  expressions,  on  the  part  of  the 
Tsnng-li  Yamfin,  whether  they  be  of  a  national  or  of  a  more  private 
character  j  that  he  makes  Hght  (74)  of  the  position  of  England  as  a 
tributary  dependency  of  China, — a  position  officially  and  systemati- 
cally assigned  to  Ghreat  Britain  by  the  Celestial  Government ;  and 
that,  as  Chinese  Secretary  and  Translator  to  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation 
at  Peking,  he  has  accepted  for  our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  Lady, 
the  Queen,  a  Chinese  title  in  the  highest  degree  derogatory  to  Her 
Majesty's  Royal  position  and  the  dignity  of  the  British  Crown. 
The'^Tzii  Erh  Chi ''is- now  the  indispensable  Handbook  of  the 
Consular  student  in  China  for  study  and  examination ;  and  for  the 
*0ame  purposes  it  has  been  forced  by  Mr.  Hart,  the  confidential 
^viserof  the  Chinese  Government '^  upon  the  foreign  students 
in  its  employ.  Thus  Mr.  Waders  work  has  become  a  general 
training-school  for  "  the  outer  barbarian  **,  to  train  him — ^not  in  a 
Bound  elementary  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  with  a  view 
to  its  further  independent  and  critical  pursuit, — but  rather  in  the 
rudiments  of  defective  Chinese  linguistics,  such  as  they  were 
created  by  Dr.  Morrison  and  his  followers  under  great  difficulties, 
and,  though  with  well-deserved  credit  to  themselves,  yet  with  little 
profit  to  philology  and  the  study  of  Chinese;  in  the  individual 
errors  of  the  author,  his  favourite  slang,  his  grammatical  and 
etymological  vagaries,  super-added  to  the  traditional  defects*;  in  the 
illiterate  views  of  native  teachers ;  in  an  unhealthy  abstinence  from 

with  their  soiib  and  daughters  by  these... Strict  enquiry  [however]  must  be  made  after 
vagrants  and  idlers  without  a  home,  who,  having  brought  no  funds  to  trade  with« 
may  have  unauthorisedly  crossed  the  seas'* — back  to  China — "for  the  purpose  of 
cheating  people  out  of  their  money" — t.  e,  cheating  the  authorities  out  of  their 
prospective  squeezes — "by  affecting  to  be  what  they  are  not  («c.  capitalists);  none 
tuck  will  be  allowed  to  return  home  ". 

S  In  the  very  document  in  question  it  is  said:  S^Jl1X^^$9fc^  ft^> 
which  Mr.  Wade  renders :  "  His  Majesty  cherishes  wim^tendemess  the  outer  foreigner, 
with  love  he  nurtures  the  black-haired  people  (of  China)".  The  distinction  is  in  reality 
much  more  strongly  expressed :  "  Our  Exalted  Sovereign  treats  with  yielding  benevo- 
lence the  outer  barbarian ;  with  love  and  affection  he  cherishes  his  multitudinous 

p^Qpl^  »^ ih  favorite  designation  of  the  Chinese  for  the  population  of  the  Central  State 

or  China  Proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  "barbarian  tribes'*  inhabiting  the  Outer 
States. 

t2 
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all  independent  investigation ;  and^  lastly,  in  a  complete  and 
culpable  subserviency  to  Chinese  arrogance  and  conceit.  That 
subserviency,  we  repeat^  is  a  culpable  one;  not  only  because  it 
misguides  the  Consular  student,  and  impairs  his  future  efficiency 
as  a  public  servant;  but,  moreover,  because  it  impresses  the 
Chinese  Government  and  officials  with  a  sense  of  Western  inferiority 
of  intellect  and  their  own  superior  craftiness,  encouraging  perseve- 
rance in  a  course  of  duplicity,  deceit,  and  overbearing ;  and,  above 
all,  because  it  countenances  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  people  in  the 
Universal  Supremacy  of  their  Emperor,  as  the  one  Divinely 
appointed  Buler  of  the  Earth,  tends  to  retard  the  effective  opening 
of  his  dominions  to  Western  commerce  and  civilization^  and  is 
opposed  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Chinese  nation  itself.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  we  have  devoted  so  large  a  space  to  the  present - 
subject — a  subject  which  appears  to  us  not  to  be  undeserving  of 
the  attention  of  H.  M/s  (xovemment.  With  the  proceeding  illus- 
trations of  the  real  nature  of  Mr.  Wade's  sinological  acquirements 
to  refer  to,  that  H.  M.'s  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  will 
accord,  hereafter,  any  undue  weight  to  whatever  opinion  the 
distinguished  author  of  '^Tzil  Erh  Chi^'  may  have  expressed  or 
express,  upon  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  Letter  of  Credence,  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  apprehend. 


fl. 
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§  13. 
DEBUT  OF  THE  MISSION.— TRUTH  VERSUS  FICTION. 

123.  Every  possible  precaution  having  been  deemed  necessary 
to  render  the  Burlingame  Mission  a  fait  accompli  and  to  insure 
its  free  action  on  the  outset^  the  ready  joke  of  His  Imperial  High- 
ness Prince  Kung  (18 — 19)  was  deferred  to  the  icy  season^  when 
the  opposing  powers  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  would  be,  as  it  were, 
frozen  up  in  "  the  Northern  Capital ",  and,  the  navigation  of  the 
Pei-Tio  being  about  to  close,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  would  have 
a  fair  excuse  to  escape,  with  every  practicable  haste  yet  without  seem- 

I 

*  ing  impropriety,  from  the  co-operative  solicitude  of  his  colleagues. 

•On  the  23rd  November,  1867,  he  telegraphed  to  the  American 
Oovemment  his  appointment  as  "envoy  of  Chinese  empire*':  on 
the  morning  of  the  25th  November  he  was,  surrounded  by  his  family 
and  a  brilliant  circle  of  friends,  "the  escort-men  of  the  English 
Legation  mounted  on  Arab  horses  with  their  white  helmets  and 
flashing  sabres  leading  the  advance  *',  seen  to  issue  from  the  8ha^ 
*Hua  Men  or  "  Dust-Heap  Gate  "  of  Peking,  on  his  way  to  Tientsin. 
An  eye-witness  relates,  that  "  the  parting  scene  was  quite  touching ; 
the  clear  blue  eyes  of  the  veteran  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Chief  Superin- 
tendent of  Trade,  being  suffused  with  emotion  ".^  His  Excellency 
must,  in  those  moments  of  poetic  grief,  have  trusted,  for  personal 
safety,  to  the  instincts  of  his  hack,  rather  than  to  his  own  "  clear 
blue  eyes".  The  roads  of  Old  Cathay  have  not  kept  pace  with 
time.  They  may  have  been  excellent  four  thousand  years  ago,  but 
they  are,  near  Peking  at  least,  incredibly  bad  just  now;  and  the 
country,  which  is  said  to  have  been  held  in  admirable  order  by  Yio 
and  Shun,  is  far  from  secure  in  the  days  of  the  "T'ung-Chih" 


1  "The  Chinese  Embassy  to  All  the  Treaty  Nations",  Flying  sheet  in  foL, 
Shanghai,  1867.    The  author,  who  signs  himself  "Jasper",  is  unknown  to  us. 
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reign. 1  During  the  winter  of  1867,  "  the  Metropolis  of  the  World '' 
was  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  alarm  by  '^  flying  cavahy  detach- 
ments of  the  Nlen-ffi  rebels  '\2  While  they  were  known  to  have 
molested,  and  come  across,  no  foreigner,  they  were  ever  present  to 
the  imagination  of  the  Chihli  peasant,  and  the  Tientsin  carter. 
Both  used  to  see  them  waiving  their  "blood-red  banners '*,  in  every 
distant  group  of  willow -trees,  and  every  far-away  cloud  of  dust ;  and, 
since  clouds  of  dust  and  clumps  of  willows  are  chronic  phenomena 
on  the  sandy  plain  stretching  from  the  Gulf  of  Chihli  up  to  the 
Northern  Capital,  the  "  mounted  robbers  **  had  become  a  chronic 
disease  of  Chinese  vision  between  Peking  and  Tientsin.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  on  the  approach  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  and 
his  party  to  the  village  of  'Ho-si-wu,  an  appropriate  dust-stonn 
having  arisen,  the  "  blood-red  bannermen,  said  to  be  a  thousand 
strong'',  were  reported  "a-head'';  and  a  panic  seized  the  ambas- 
sadorial cavalcade.  We  refrain  from  narrating  the  tragic-comical  * 
scenes,  said  to  have  been  enacted  on  that  memorable  occasion,  with  * 
a  dramatic  effect  which  augured  well  for  the  future  performance 
of  the  new  Imperial  Messenger.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  one 
of  the  inns  having  been  improvised  into  a  temporary  citadel, 
tke  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  '^  tempted  couriers  to  proceed  to  Peking 
and  Tientsin,  by  offering  a  heavy  sum  of  sycee,  if  they  pushed 
through,  and  delivered  his  despatdxes  '\  They  did  push  through 
the  willows  and  the  dust ;  and  "  after  forty-five  weary  and  terrible 
hours  of  suspense,  the  long  looked  for  relief  came  to  the  besieged 
and  beleaguered  at  'Ho-suvm^'.    In  the  meantime,  "while  waiting 

1  The  motto  of  the  present  reign  may  be  rendered  :  ''Union  and  order '\  The 
Chinese,  on  the  ground  of  certain  astrological  principles,  expect  great  things  from  it 
for  China. 

S  Mr.  Hart,  the  In8pector-(?efMraZ  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  in  <nrder  to  allay, 
the  disquietude  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  and  his  own,  used,  at  that  time,  to  commu- 
nioate  to  the  Legfttioiui  one  plan  after  another,  by  which  he  felt  in  each  case  sure  of 
haying  "summnded"  and  captured  the  whole  rebel  force.  The  rising  was  at  last 
suppressed  by  li-'Hung-Chang,  as  may  be  seen  from  his  report  in  the  Peking  Gacette 
for  August  20,  1868.  Lest,  however,  too  much  credit  be  accorded  to  that  General 
for  his  loBg<4eferred  success,  an  Imperial  Rescript  appeared  in  the  aame  Gaeette  on 
August  30,  ascribing  the  final  victory  to  higher  powers.  The  reader  will  not  without 
intenft  read  the  following  translation  of  the  Edict: — "A  report  has  been  received 
from  Li-'Hung-Chang,  concerning  the  aid,  rendered  to  our  troops  by  the  Qod  of 
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for  the  expected  aid>  Mr.  Barlingame  sent  oat  at  intervals  one  of 
the  men  of  the  English  escort-force^  who  had  accompanied  ns  '^ — 
we  continue  to  quote  our  eye-witness — ''from  the  capital... Scouring 
the  country  on  an  old  war  steed^  formerly  belonging  to  Col.  Fane 
of  the  "  Light  Horse  '*,  the  old  charger  seemed  to  ''  snuff  the  battle 
afar^^  while  his  rider  stem^...with  his  keen  sabre  flashing  in  the 
sun-light^... formed  a  splendid  picture  of  the  soldier,  and  one  that 
Horace  Yemet  would  have  fancied  painting  '\  But  he  saw  neither 
robber  nor  rebel.  The  ''  besieged  and  beleaguered  at  'Ho'si-wu  ** 
were,  on  the  first  morning  after  the  threatened  attack,  peaceably 
joined  by  a  member  of  the  London  Mission  at  Tientsin,  and  on  the 
second  morning  by  the  Harbour-Master  of  Shanghai :  '^  adding  two 
sturdy  hearts  to  their  little  band  ^\  But  neither  traveller  had  seen 
rebel  or  robber.  Finally,  at  noon  of  the  28th  November,  however, 
the  '^ terrible  suspense"  of  ^Hhe  besieged  and  beleaguered  at 
'Ho'si-wu^*  came  to  an  end.  There  arrived  from  the  Peking  side, 
''^Viding  fiercely'',  two  or  three  cossacks  and  one  or  two  more 
escort-men,  led  by  three  members  of  the  British  Legation.  They 
had  encountered  clouds  of  dust,  and  numerous  clusters  of  willow- 
trees  ;  but  neither  robbers  nor  rebels.  And  there  arrived  from  the 
Tientsin  side,  led  by  the  gallant  Lieutenant  of  H.  B.  M.  gun-boat 
Dove,  and  the  English  Drill-Master  ''  General ''  of  the  disciplined 
Tatar  army,  in  his  blue  satin  cloak,  a  score  of  '^  jolly  sailors,  looking 
grim  and  determined'',  with  two  score  of  ''Chinese  troopers,  long 
and  ugly  sabres  dangling  at  their  waists ".  They,  too,  had  seen 
numerous  clumps  of  willow-trees  and  clouds  upon  clouds  of  dust  f 


RiveTB.  When,  in  the  conne  of  the  fourth  month  (April — May,  1808)  the  rebels  went 
about  to  crow  the  Imperial  Osmal,  the  River-God  manifested  hia  miracnlona  powers 
by  8u Jknly  causing  the  waters  of  the  Yellow  River  to  rise  several  feet  and  to  flow 
over  into  the  Imperial  Canal,  whereby  the  rebels  were  obliged  to  fall  back.  Daring 
the  intercalary  month  (May— Jone,  1868)  the  River-God  appeared  bodily  at  Chang- 
ChM;  the  waters  of  the  Yellow  River  and  the  Grand  Canal  rising  %imnltaneoQsly  to 
an  nnusnal  height,  so  a&  to  prevent  the  crossing  over  of  one  single  rebel.  It  is  there- 
fore ordered  that  new  titles  of  honor,  to  be  proposed  by  the  Board  of  Worship^  be 
accorded  to  the  orthodox  River-Gk>ds  generaHy,  and  that  an  Inscription  be  indited 
by  the  'flan-Iin  College,  [the  first  Learned  Body  of  China],  to  be  engraven  upon  a 
wooden  tablet,  and  to  be  presented  to  the  Governor  of  Shantnag,  for  him  to^toct 
with  dae  reverence  ia  the  Temple  of  the  God  of  Rivera  at  Chang-ChMi,  as  a  ^Rlio 
tok^  of  gratiiiide  for  the  aid  vouphsafed  by  the  God". 
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but  of  either  rebels  or  robbers  not  a  trace  had  they  met  with.  The 
''  pictaresque  "  ambassadorial  cavalcade,  who  had  expected  to  arrive  at 
Tientsin  within  forty-eigjit  hours  after  their  departure  from  Peking, 
reached  that  port  unmolested  ''  on  the  29th  November  at  mid-night, 
nearly  five  days  travelling  eighty  miles !  "  The  farce  of  "  Besieged 
and  Beleaguered  at  'Ro-si-wu'*  had  been  played;  a  sensation 
produced :  the  Burlingame  Mission  had  been  inaugurated. 

124.  The  native  members  of  the  Mission  left  Peking  on  the 
4th  of  January,  1868,  proceeding  in  carts  to  Ghin-kiang,  and  thence 
by  steamer  to  Shanghai.  They  were  followed  on  the.  Vth  January, 
by  Mr.  Brown.  The  journey,  which  by  railway  would  have  been 
performed  in  a  couple  of  days,  occupied  nearly  a  month.  On  the 
25th  of  February,  the  ''  Embassy "  embarked  for  San  Francisco. 
Its  diplomatic  debut  in  that  city  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  its 
origin  and  inauguration.  We  say  its  diplomatic  debut  in  San 
Francisco,  because  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  instead  of 
proceeding,  in  his  assumed  capacity  of  Representative  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  to  the  capital  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to 
present  his  credentials  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  American 
nation,  addressed  himself,  as  though  he  had  been  the  showman  of  a 
public  exhibition,  in  the  first  instance  to  the  press  and  the  photo- 
graphers, in  the  second  instance  to  the  people,  of  California.  Above 
all  things,  he  wished  to  make,  in  addition  to  his  pay,  political 
capital  out  of  his  Celestial  appointment,  with  an  ultimate  view  to 
'  the  Presidency,  with  a  more  immediate  view  to  a  voice  in  the 
Senate.  To  him,  the  interests  of  China  were,  from  the  very 
commencement,  subordinate  to  his  own  personal  interests.  To 
forward  the  latter,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  deceive  both  his  own 
country  and  his  employers.  A  sanguine  temperament  as  his 
undoubtedly  is  (92),  that,  with  the  experience  of  a  five  or  six  years* 
residence  in  Peking,  he  could,  making  every  allowance  for  the  most 
sanguine  of  temperaments,  have  believed  to  be  truth  what  he 
publicly  impressed,  respecting  China,  as  truth  upon  the  national 

1  Banquet  to  His  Excellency  Anson  Burlingame  and  his  aasociates  of  the  Chinese 
Enjjjj^y  by  the  Citizens  of  Kew  York  on  Tuesday,  June  23,  1868.  New  York,  Sun 
Bookand  Job  Printing  House,  1868,  8yo.,  pp.  12,  9,  10. — The  only  foreigners  of  note, 
present  at  the  banquet^  were   "the  Hon.   Blacque-Bey,  Turkish  Minister '*  and 
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mind  of  the  American  people,  it  wonld.  be  simply  preposterous  to 
assume.  To  comment  here  upon  the  unfounded  character  of  all  his 
rhetorical  assertions^  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  all  his  disingenuous 
arguments,  would  detain  us  too  long,  and  only  sicken  the  reader. 
We  cannot  abstain,  however,  from  touching  upoa  som^.  of  th^  more 
prominent  points,  which  have^  directly  or  indirectly,  served  him, 
upon  various  occasions  and  in  various  forms,  to  mislead  the  public 
opinion  of  the  West ;  to  sow  the  seed  of  a  new  war  with  China ; 
and  to  prepare,  may-be,  the  downfall  of  its  reigning  dynasty* 

yl25.  When  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  solemnly  calls  upon 
*'ytne  youngest  of  nations"  (6)  to '^forget  its  ancient  prejudices'* 
against ''  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world  ^,  placing  the  prejudices  of 
China,  accumulated  during  four  thousand  years,  on  the  shoulders  of 
his  own  country ;  when  he  implores  the  great-  republican  *^  nursery 
of  freedom  and  eqnidity"  to  '^  abandon  its  assumptions  of 
superiority"  over  the  one  absolute  Monarchy  of  the  World,  whose 
Ruler  assigns  to  America  the  position  of  a  moderately-sized  province 
of  bis  One  and  Undivided  Empire  Universal,  claiming,  as  the  Bepre* 
sentative  of  Heaven,  the  personal  right  of  life  and  death  over  every 
one  of  her  free  citizens;  and  when  he  ''avers  that  there  is  no 
spot  on  this  earth  where  there  has  been  greater  progreas  made, 
within  the  past  few  years,  than  in  the  Empire  of  China " :  the 
Celestial  messenger  shows  to  what  an  extent  he  calculated  on  the 
ignorance  of  Celestial  affairs  in  the  Wes|;,  and  the  facile  belief  of 
his  too  eager,  sublunary  audience.  Without  hardly  an  effort,  ha 
lulled  it  into  the  wild  dream  of  America  being  about  to  ''contribute 
to  the  Chinese  her  noble  institutions,  the  freedom,  the  genius,  the 
eiiterprise  of  her  people/'^  Had  not  the  ground  been  already 
prepared  ?  Was  not  "  the  present  enlightened  Government  of 
China,  directed  and  guided  largely  by  that  modest  and  able  man, 
Mr.  Hart" — who  had  fixed  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burliugame's  rate  of  pay 
at  £8,000  a  year—"  steadily  advancing  along  the  path  of  progress  '7 
China,  he  boasted,  could  boast  of,  and  should  be  given  credit,  in  the 


tt 


Rear- Admiral  Baron  Mecquat  of  the  French  Navy  *\  All  the  Ministers  resident  at 
Washington  had  l)een  invited :  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  Representative  of 
Turkey,  bad  under  various  pretexts,  some  of  an  amusing  character,  declined  the 
iuvittttiou. 

U 
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first  place^  for  ''an  organized  foreign  castoms-Bervice  under  tbe 
directorEhip  of  Mr.  Hart^  which  had  attained  a  perfection  and  com- 
pleteness not  to  be  surpassed  in  Europe  ^\  We  have  already  spoken 
of  the  mal-administration,  and  mal-direction  of  this  service  by  the 
present  Inspector-General  (10-13).  Why  ''the  introduction  into  it 
of  several  hundred  foreigners  ** — ^the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingameis  given  to 
exaggeration — "  should,  vf  cowrse,  have  embittered  the  ancient  native 
employes"  as  he  states,  is  not  apparent.  That  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  hostility  towards  foreigners,  on  the  port  of  the  officials 
of  China,  is  connected  with  the  Customs-service  and  the  fact  of 
Mr.  Hart's  residence  at  Peking,  his  ambition,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  exercises  his  influence  and  his  power,  certainly,  admits  of 
no  doubt ;  but  by  what  process  of  reasoning  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  China  for  this  circumstance ;  for  the  existence  of  a  service,  which 

was  forced  upon  her  by  that  "tyr^nUL element"  of  "Armstrong^ . 

guns  and  Enfield  rifles'',  agaiiMi  which  the  Burlingame  Mission 
/'was  sent  forth  to  the  (Christian  world*;  and  for  her  incompetency 
to  conduct  the  service  in  question  herself,  we  must  confess  to  be 
unable  to  understand.  Credit  is  further  claimed  to  China  for  her 
"  unequalled  low  tariff''  of  maritime  duties  on  merchandise,  imported 
or  exported  in  foreign  vessels,^ — ^for,  to  these  limits  the  foreign 
Customs-service  is  restricted.  Again  it  might  be  argued,  that  the 
tariff,  such  as  it  is,  was,  together  with  that  service  itself,  imposed 
on  China  by  European  arms.     But  the  tariff  is  by  no  means  what 

1  To  what  an  extent  this  system  of  leyyimg  taxes,  m  sidditioB  to  those  fixed  by 
the  treaty-tari£f,  on  foreign  goodi,  u  carried,  may  be  inferred  from  a  ease,  whieh  has 
just  come  before  the  Milcd  Court  at  Shanghai.  The  facts  are  shortly  these :  a  hi^y 
respectable  German  firm,  Messrs.  Rem^  &  Co.,  sent  by  one  of  their  coolies  a  sample 
piece  of  habit  doth  to  a  shop  in  the  English  Settlement.  The  coolie  was  stopped  by 
a  Chinaman,  who  claimed  a  tax  of  Tls.  0.46  on  the  parcel.  In  Tain  he  was  told  that 
it  contained  foreign  property.  He  demanded  proofs  to  that  ejftd,  and  mtaawhUe  seized 
the  cloth  and  deposited  it  in  another  shop.  The  Messrs.  Rem^  veiy  properly  had  the 
ease  at  onoe  submitted  to  the  Mixed  Cbvrt.  It  was  thus  it  eame  ont  that  similar 
XtLxm  aie  IsTied,  in  the  very  Foreign  Settlement,  npon  all  foreign  goods  being  the 
prtiperty  of  Chinamen,  and  that  this  "  right"  of  illegal  taxation  is  sold  by  the  Taotai 
to  a  Chinese  Association,  Yang-pu-kung'too-Kong,  who  employ,  in  the  Foreign  Settle- 
ment itself  I  some  fifteen  men  to  collect  snch  taxes.  In  this  case,  the  Talue  of  the 
piece  of  doth  was  Us.  21—;  the  legal  duty,  paid  npon  it  according  to  tariff  Us.  0.89  ; 
and  the  additional  duty  levied,  wJiAIn  one  hundred  yards  of  the  Custom-House,  Tls.  0.46, 
or  upwards  of  fifty  per-cent  of  the  former.  The  Chinese  Magistrate  Ch6n  decided, 
that  "  the  man  had  committed  a  serious  offence  in  having  asked  for  the  impost  on  the 
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ifc  is  asserted  to  be.  It  is  a  low  one  only  as  compared  with  the 
tariffs  of  Western  countries^  generally  subject  to  a  high  taxation. 
As  compared  with  the  general  rate  of  taxation  in  China^  the  mari- 
time duties,  as  directly  levied,  are,  in  the  first  place,  very  high  of 
themselves;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they  are,  by  addUicnal  and 
almost  arbitra/ry  taxation  in  the  interior,^  made  to  weigh  more  heavily 
en  the  legitimate  Chinese  commieree  of  the  West,  tha/n  do  the  moArUime 
duties,  fixed  by  amy  other  toHff  known.  Credit,  again,  is  to  be  given 
to  China  for  her  ''  immense  river-steamers,  which  daily  glide  on  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  Yang-tie  and  steam  e^ht  hundred  miles  into 
the  interior  of  the  empire".  These  steamers  do  reflect  credit  on 
American  and  Baropean  enterprise ;  but  none  on  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. They  are  a  very  sore  in  its  sight.  It  would  as  joyfully  sweep 
them  from  the  Lower  Yang-tze-kiang,  as  it  keeps  them  excluded 
from  the  river's  upper  course,  and  the  inland  waters.  Credit 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  claims  to  China  for  a  '^  beginning  in  the 
purchase  of  gun-boats ";  for  ^*  the  establishment  of  arsenals  under 
foreign  supervision";  for  "the  introduction  of  foreigners  to  drill 
her  troops".  It  is  true,  that  '^ modest"  Mr«  Hart  has  purchased  a 
considerable  fleet  of  gun-  and  despatch-boats,  including  a  steam- 
yacht  for  himself,  vessels  all  flying  his  own  flag,  with  Chinese  money, 
apparently  also  for  objects  of  his  own,  as  the  self-constituted  quasi' 
Lord  High  Admiral  of  the  Chinese  Navy  ;2  but  it  is  equally  true 
that,  on  a  former,  not  very  remote   occasion,  as  the  reader  may 

public  road  and  on  goods  not  a  Chinaman^s,  but  «»  iUeif  ^^  ^^^  ^'^^  perfectly  rigid  ; 
only  its  collection  should  be  gone  about  privately  and  quietly ".  We  shall  have  to 
roTert  to  the  subject 

2  We  find  in  '*the  North-China  Herald"  for  March  29,  1870,  a  leading  article 
on  this  subject,  from  which  we  quote  the  following  passages :  *'  What  object  Mr. 
Hart  had  before  his  eyes  in  the  acquirement  of  the  fleet  of  cruisers  now  in  China  or 
on  their  way  from  England,  it  is  difficult  to  fathom.  That  the  vessels  have  no  legal 
status,  except  as  the  personal  property  of  the  Inspedor-Oeneral,  and  that  their 
commanders  derive  their  appointments  from  him  direct  is,  we  believe,  a  notorious 
fact... We  hear  that  two  steamers,  lately  arrived  from  England  to  his  address,  are 
now  lying  in  the  Canton  waters,  and  that  two  others  are  very  shortly  expected ;  so 
that  we  may  notice  the  curious  spectacle  of  British  and  other  foreign  officers  com- 
manding qwui  Chinese  men-of-war,  but  flying  a  flag  and  bearing  the  commission  of 
a  British  subject  holding  a  civil  appointment  in  Peking.  So  f ar  sfl  concerned  the 
Lay-Osbom  fleet,  we  at  least  knew  the  ideas  and  intentions  of  the  then  head  of  the 
Custom's  Department... Owing  to  Mr.  Hart's  preoccupation  in  Shanghai,  in  carefully 
digesting  the  medical  reports  on  the  young  gentlemen  in  the  Customs  "  [evidently  said 
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remember  (93 — 98)^  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  as  United  States 
Minister,  set  his  face  against  the  propriety  of  China  employing  a 
similar  little  fleet,  commanded  by  a  responsible  and  competent  naval 
officer,  for  clearly  defined  national  and  legitimate  parposes.  We  are 
at  a  loss^  therefore,  to  conceive  on  what  principle  credit  is  to  be  given 
at  all  to  China^  and  more  especially  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Borlingame 
personally^  for  a  beginning  in  the  purchase  of  unemployed  gnn-boats, 
unless  it  be  on  the  principle  of  Mr.  Hart's  modesty  in  not  at  once 
buying  for  himself  a  whole  iron-clad  navy  f  Perchance,  however, 
it  is  only  a  want  of  funds,  which  has  temporarily  restricted  the 
Chinese  quasi-horA  High  Admiral's  ''modesf  operations:  let  the 
present  American  Minister  in  Peking,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Low,  see  to 
the  matter.  It  is  also  true,  that  the  Chinese  Government  has 
Established  arsenals  and  naval  dock-yards  under  foreign  supervision, 
turning  out  steam-^ships,  machinery,  heavy  ordnance,  small  arms, 
and  ammunitions  of  war,  of  every  species  and  description,  in  any 
quantity,  and  as  fast  as  tiiey  can  be  produced,  and  that  it  has  had 
its  troops  drilled  by  foreign  drill-masters ;  in  short,  that  "  directed 
and  guided  largely  by  that  modest  and  able  man,  Mr.  Hart,''  it  has 
employed  the  revenues  of  China,  derived  from  foreign  commerce,  in 
strengthening  its  military  resouroes  with  the  view,  not,  for  the 
present  at  least,  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  and  Tseng  Kwo  Fan 
intimate,  to  an  aggpreesive  war  upon  the  West,  but  to  an  armed 
resistance  against  any  fbrther  ^'interferenoe  in  the  internal  aSaii*s'' 
of  the  country,  i.  e.  against  any  further  demands  for  ''  progress  ",  on 
the  part  of  Europe,  and  to  the  ultimate  recovery,  by  force  of  arms, 
if  necessary, — all  ''she  [China]  asks  is,   in  a  word,   to  be  left 


in  allnaion  totiie  examinatioii,  mentioned  by  ns  above  page  22,  and  note  1]  "as  well  aa 
in  varions  other  little  affain,  the  exietenoe  of  tibe  oruizera  seema  to  have,  for  the 
moment,  esoaped  hia  memory;  and  they  have  been  left  lying  idle  with  crews  clamoring 
to  be  paid  off— an  operation  which,  as  they  were  still  nnder  the  British  flag,  H.  M. 
Consul  was  not  in  a  position  to  allow... It  appears  to  us  that,  both  in  the  case  of  the 
fleet  and  the  arsenals — as  in  the  cases  of  the  Chinese  Mission  and  the  new  convention — 
Mr.  Hart  has  been  unable  to  resist  the  temptation  to  travel  beyond  his  functions  as 
Inspeotor-Q«neral  of  Customs  into  those  political  fields,  which  always,  in  Asiatio 
Courts,  <^er  so  strong  attraction... Mr.  Hart  has  not  given  evidence  of  great  success 
in  helping  the  cause  of  progress,  which  his  envoy  (Mr.  Burlingame)  has  preached ; 
and  he  would  perhaps  be  wise  to  withdraw  from  the  too  prominent  political  position 
in  which  dronmstanoes  have  placed  him,  while  it  is  yet  time  ".^-It  is  no  longer  time. 
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perfectly  free  to  enfold  herself  precisely  in  that  form  of  civilisation 
of  which  she  is  most  capable  ",— of  her  traditionary  isolation.  But, 
again^  it  is  equally  true^  that  an  "  Armstrong  gun  and  Enfield  rifle  '* 
anti-progressive  and  protective  system  can  hardly  be  said  to  tend 
'^to  the  benefit  of  the  human  race"^  of  which  the  Bnrlingame 
Mission  is  represented  to  the  public  as  the  promise  incarnate ;  and^ 
although,  besides  At.  Hart  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  there 
may  be  men  sh^t-sighted  or  selfish  and  unscrupulous  enough  to 
encourage  China  in  a  policy,  which,  speaking  in  a  political  and 
military  sense,  ultimately  must  lead  to  and  end  in  her  defeat  and 
humiliation,  that  no  sane  person  will  give  her  credit  for  the  adoption 
of  a  manifestly  suicidal  course  of  action/ 

126.  Passing  on  to  another  Order  of  misrepresentations 
resorted  to  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  he  claims  credit  ^to 
China  for  "  the  establishment  at  Peking  of  a  College  for  Western 
Arts  and  Sciences.'^  In  a  separate  paper,  appended  to  this 
^*  disclosure '',  it  will  be  shown  that  such  an  establishment  was  never 
even  so  much  as  contemplated  by  the  Chinese  Government.  It 
existed  only  in  the  deceptive  imagination  of  Mr.  Hart  and  his 
supporters,  as  a  magnificent  institution  for  throwing  dust  into  the 
eyes  of  America  and  Europe.  Credit,  moreover,  is  to  be  given  to 
China  for  her  '^  adoption  of  Wheaton's  International  Law,''  and  her 
"  willingness  to  take  its  obligations  for  its  privileges  '\  We  fear 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Bnrlingame  has  attached  much  greater  importance  to 
the  circumstance  of  an  American  being  the  compiler, ^  and  another 
American  (altogether  ignorant  of  law)  the  translating  epitomizer,— - 
not  ''the  translator  ", — of  the  code  in  question,  than  to  its  ^'adoption'' 

Tim«  wftits  for  no  nutn ;  and  Mr.  Hart  has  allowed  the  moment,  wliich  might  yet 
have  saved  him,  to  pass  by. 

I  The  original  matter,  contained  in  Wheaton's  Treatise,  oonstitntes  its  weakest 
part.  A  strong  bias  pervades  the  whole  work.  Even  as  a  compilation,  it  has  many 
defects^  It  abounds  in  errors.  In  reference  to  China,  speaking  of  the  more  general 
Adoption  of  the  Western  principles  of  International  Law,  the  author  observes  (ppi 
23 — 2&) :  "  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  the  recent  diplomatic  transactions 
between  the  Chinese  Empire  and  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe  and  America,  in 
which  the  former  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  its  inveterate  anti-commercial  and 
unti-sodal  principles,  and  to  acknowledge  the  independence  and  equality  of  other 
nations  in  the  mutual  intercourse  of  war  and  peace  ". 
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by  the  Chinese  Government.  Nor  has  the  Chinese  Government  ever 
proclaimed  that  adoption^  or  in  any  manner  or  way  expressed  its 
inclination,  much  less  its  willingness^  to  accept^  even  in  principle, 
the  Law  of  Nations,  as  it  is  understood  in  Europe.  The  only 
portion  of  "  Wheaton '',  the  obligations  of  which  it  is  willing  to 
take  upon  itself,  are  such  portions  as  augment  or  strengthen  its 
own  privileges,  and  favour  its  own  policy.  Credit  is  claimed  to 
China  for  her  ''permission  to  land  a  submarine  telegraphic  cable 
from  Canton  to  Tientsin,  to  be  taken  from  the  coast  to  the  open 
ports''.  ''Mr.  Burlingame",  we  are  told  in  the  "New  York 
Herald  "  for  September  9, 1869,  "  as  well  as  his  English  and  French 
secretaries  of  the  embassy  said  over  and  over  again,  while  they 
were  here,  that  American  companies  could  lay  telegraph  lines  along 
the  coast  of  China,  and  urged  one  American  company,  the  East 
India  Telegraph  Company,  to  go  on  with  its  projected  work  without 
delay.  Concessions  for  telegraphs  in  the  interior  may  not  have 
been  granted  yet,  but,  as  Mr.  Burlingame  said,  they  would  come  in 
time  '\  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  and  his  First  Secretary,  Mr. 
Brown,  were  fully  aware  that  the  united  pressure  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers  at  the  Northern  Capital,  including  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlin- 
game himself,  had  failed  to  obtain  the  consent  of  China  to  so  much 
as  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Russian  teleg^phic  line  from 
Kiachta  to  Peking;  and  that  she  had  given  no  permission  to  ''land'' 
on  Chinese  soil  any  submarine  telegraph-cable  whatever.  For  the 
prolongation  to  Shanghai  of  the  projected  Hongkong  cable,  a 
terminal  swimming  station  or  hulk  is  proposed  to  be  laid  down  in 
Shanghai  harbour.  Lastly,  credit  is  claimed  to  China  for  "a 
survey  of  her  coal-fields  and  mineral  resources  "'  We  will  relate  the 
little  "job  ",  at  the  expense  of  China,  to  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame here  alludes,  in  his  own  official  words.  "I  had  the  pleasure", 
he  reports  to  the  American  Secretary  of  Stated,  "in  my  last 
despatch,  to  inform  you,  in  relation  to  the  translation  of  Wheaton. 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  inform  you  that  the  Chinese  Government 
have  employed  our  countryman,  Baphael  Pumpelly,  of  Owego,  N.T., 
to  make  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  country  near  Peking,  with 

1  Pitpdn  reUtmg  to  Foreign  Affiun,  Washington,  Part  iii,  1865,  Svo.,  p.  33Z 
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particalar  reference  to  the  discovery  and  development  of  coal- 
mines. Mr.  Pampelly  had  completed  his  engagement  with  the 
Japanese  Government  of  a  like  nature^  and  was  on  his  way  home, 
via  Mongolia  and  Bossia.  It  occurred  to  me  to  make  an  effort  in  the 
interest  of  science  on  his  behalf,  with  the  Chinese  Government.  .  . 
Fortanately  the  idea  had  entered  Sir  Frederick  Brace's  mind^  and 
he  was  but  too  happy  to  aid  me  in  getting  Mr.  Pumpelly  in.  He 
mentioned  it  to  Wensiang.  .  .  I  accompanied  Pampelly  to  the 
Foreign  Office^  where  the  whole  affair  w€u  arranged  ".  How  atterly 
averse  the  Chinese  Gbvemment,  "  directed  and  gaided  largely  by 
that  able  man  Mr.  Hart'',  is  to  the  opening  of  even  the  coal- 
iQines  of  China,  Rule  viii.  of  the  Batherford  Convention,  virtually 
Mr.  Hart's  work,  shows  to  evidence.  All  these  points,  as  stated  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Barlingame,  and  npon  which  he  claims  credit  for 
China,  being  the  reverse  of,  or  at  variance  with,  trath  and  the  real 
facts  of  the  case :  the  real  fe^otB,  on  which  his  misrepresentations 
are  fonnded,  reflect  discredit,  instead  of  credit,  on  the  Chinese 
Government. 

127.  ^  third  class  of  misrepresentations,  by  whioh  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Barlix»game  misleads  the  world  in  respect  to  China,  are,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  moral  and  religions  order/  China,  he  asserts,  ^^  after 
a  great  war,  a  war  lasting  throngh  thirteen  years,  has  come  oat  of 
this  war  with  no  national  debt".  The  ''great  war",  here  alluded 
to,  are  the  Tai-ping  and  Nien-fei  rebellions.  The  cause  of  rebellion, 
among  ''  a  loyal,  a  noble,  a  patient,  a  sober,  an  industrious  people  ", 
must  needs  be — ^misgovemment.  In  China,  rebellion  has,  for  many 
centuries  past,  been  a  chronic  institution  of  the  land.  The  "  one 
great  idea,  on  which  the  Chinese  built  up  their  great  structure  of 
civilisation,  viz.,  that  the  people  are  the  source  of  power  ",  is  just, 
as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  states,  ''a  sentiment", — a  sentiment, 
which  neither  forbids  the  Government  to  look  npon  rebellion  as  a 
remedy  for,  or  preventive  against,  too  large  an  increase  of  the 
population,  nor  Chinese  generals  to  regard  it  as  a  legitimate  source 
of  employment,  power,  and  profit.  Hence,  every  rebellion  in  China 
has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be,  characterised  by  an  unmistakeable 
tendency  to  protraction.     Its  cost  is,  comparatively  speaking,  about 
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the  same  as  ifc  would  be  elsewhere.  Bat  in  China  that  cost  does  not 
assume  the  shape  of  a  funded  public  debt ;  partly  because  the  system 
is  not  known ;  partly  because  the  public  credit^  on  which  it  rests^  is 
not  enjoyed  by  the  Government;  but  chiefly  because^  whilst  in  the  West 
the  cost  of  a  war  is  paid  for  by  the  nation,— to  whom,  if  necessary, 
individual  citizens  of  wealth  advance  for  the  purpose  and  in  the  form 
of  a  loan  the  required  sum,  at  a  fair  rate  of  interest, — ^in  China  the 
cost  of  a  rebellion  is,  virtually,  not  paid.  There  lies  the  simple 
secret  of  the  moral  superiority  of  China,  asserted  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame,  in  having  ^'  come  out  of  a  great  war,  lasting  throngh 
thirteen  years,  with  " — no  national  debt  ?  with  "  no  funded  national 
debt '',  he  should  have  said.  The  difference  is  a  material  one.  In  the 
West,  a  national  debt,  so  far  as  it  has  originated  in  a  war,  repre^ 
sents  money,  fairly,  duly,  and  regulai'ly  paid  for  the  equipment,  the 
maintenance,  the  locomotion,  the  Tuateriel  de  gitenre,  of  ai'mies  and 
navies;  for  repair  of  losses  sustained,  and  compensation  for  private, 
and  improved  restoration  of  public,  property  destroyed.  In  China, 
the  army  is  always  poorly  and  irregularly  paid;  frequently  after 
years  of  arrear  only ;  occasionally  not  at  all :  according  to  the  state 
of  the  Chinese  exchequer.  Essentially,  a  war  for  the  suppression  of 
rebellion  is  made  to  support  itself.  The  Chinese  soldier  is  for  his 
sustenance  restrained  to  looting  and  pillaging;  and  so  great,  among 
the  peasantry,  is  the  fear  of  the  Tatar  regular  troops,  that  a  district, 
in  times  of  trouble,  will  petition  the  authorities  to  be  permitted  to 
deal  with  the  rebels  itself.  The  destruction  of  private  property  ia 
never  compensated  for;  and  since  the  days  of  Chien-Lung,  the 
restoration  of  public  property  destroyed  has  not  been  thought  of. 
Hence,  for  the  last  century  past,  the  cost  of  rebellion  in  China 
has  assumed  the  form  of  dfvaitation  and  ruin;  and  the  national 
debt,  contracted  by  China  in  this  foi^m,  exceeds  probably  tJie  national 
debts  of  England,  the  United  States,  France,  Austria,  and  Russia, 
taken   togetJier,       So   much   for   the   asserted   unindebtedness   and 

1  In  a  letter,  for  instance,  composed  by  a  Chinese  official  and  scliolar,  at  the  time 
attached  to  the  Yam§n  of  Tsdng-Kno-Fan,  with  the  view  of  being  addressed  by  the 
latter  to  Mr.  Wade,  there  occurs  the  following  passage :  '*  The  discourses  of  the 
present  race  of  (foreign)  teachers  ou  religious  matters,  are  all  vapid,  erroneous,  shal- 
low, and  coarse,  exhibiting  their  ignorance  of  the  teachings  of  the  Central  State ;  and 
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higher  financial  morality  of  the  Celestial  Empire.     China,  however, 
the    Hon.    Mr.    Barlingame    goes    on    to'   assert,    ^^  invites    your 
missionaries  j    she    tells    them    to    plant    the    shining    cross    on 
every  hill   and  in    every  valley,    for    she    is    hospitable   to   fair 
argument".     Possibly,  he  made  this  statement,  which  has  induced 
a  large  immigration  of  American  missionaries  into  the  *'  rich  and 
promising ''  fields  of  the  Flowery  Land,  on  the  strength  of  his  faith 
in   Dr.   Williams,  and  his  own ."  Providential "  character  (87):  it 
certainly  is  anything  but  in  harmony  with  truth  and  the  disposition 
of  the  Chinese  Government.     '^  Free  us  of  missionaries  and  opium, 
and  China  will  be  grateful  to  you  ",  were  the  last  impressive  words 
which  Prince  Kung  addressed  to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  recent  farewell  visit  to  the  Tsung-li  YamSn ;  and 
we  can  add,  on  unquestionable  authority,  that  of  the  two,  opium 
and   missionaries,   the   latter  are  the    more   objectionable   to   the 
Chinese  Government.      Whether  competent  or  '^incompetent",  it 
will  have  none  of  them.     China,  the'  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  further 
states,  ''  asks  you  to  give  to  those  treaties,  which  were  made  under 
the  pressure  of  war,  a  generous  and  Christian  construction  ".    Does 
China,  then,  while  raising  her  hand  against  our  Christian  mission- 
aries, indeed  appeal,  for  political  objects,  to  the  Christian  compassion 
of  the  West?     Wrapped  up  in  her  cold  (yonfucian  philosophy,  and 
her    colder    pride,   she   scorns   at    Christianity  ^ ;    and,   instead   of 
appealing  to  the  generous  feelings  of  Europe, — "  with  a  menace  on 
her  lips''  (71-72),  and  arming  herself  for  war,  she  calls  insultingly 
upon  her  "  vassals ''  to  heed  the  coming  of  her  messengers,  and 
to  obey  her  Imperial  behests  (37-73).     China  does  not  ask  for,  she 
provokes,  justice.     Let  it  be  dealt  out  to  her. 

128.  A  fourth  order  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  misrepre- 
sentations partake  almost  of  a  ludicrous  character.  Thus,  he  states : 
''  China  tells  you  she  is  ready  to  take  upon  her  ancient  civilisation 
the  graft  of  your  civilisation ";  and  in  the  same  breath :  ''  She  is 

jet  they  doggedly  refuse,  in  imitation  of  the  Bnddhists,  to  invite  the  aid  of  intelligent 
Chinese  scholars,  to  put  a  fair  face  on  their  productions ;  but  open  their  preaching 
halls,  and  pour  forth  endless  vagaries,  like  a  man  in  a  dream.  There  is  no  one, 
possessed  of  the.  least  intelUgence,  who  hears  them,  and  whose  belly  doe*  not  shake  with 
laughter",     ("  The  North-China  Herald"  for  July  28,  1870).) 

Z 
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Willing  to  give  you  what  she  thinks  is  her  intellectnal  cirilisation  in 
exchange  for  yonr  material  civilisation  ''•  No  doabt  she  is ;  if  her 
Messenger  be  correct  in  saying  that  she  ''  has  her  eyes  wide  open  to 
the  sitnaiion  *'.  We  apprehend^  however^  that  even  **  the  yonngest 
nation  ^  has  declined  the  ''  exchange  ^y  and  strongly  recommended 
to  China  the  '^ grafting'*  process,  although  she  be  'Hhe  land  of 
scholars";  Chinese  '^  scholarship**  consisting  firstly,  in  a  more  or 
less  indifferent  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  and,  secondly, 
in  the  facalty  to  recite  mechanically  a  certain  quantity  of  words 
from,  and  to  place  the  finger  upon  aziy  given  passage  in,  the  Chinese 
Scriptures*  /Steel  scholarship  being  "  made  the  test  of  merit  ^  by  the 
Chinese  people,  and  **  the  power  going  forth  from  that  people,  through 
the  competitive  system,  into  practical  government  '*:  why,  the  cause 
of  traditional  vtisfoverMaent  of  China  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
mystery  any  longer.  "The  country**,  however,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  informs  the  West,  "  is  open,  and  yon  may  travel  for 
pleasure  and  trade  where  you  like  **.  He  must  be  a  hardy  man, 
indeed,  and  one  possessed  of  a  peculiar  physical  constitution,  strange 
culinary  tastes,  and  barbarous  ideas  of  decency  and  comfort,  who 
would  for  pleasure  travel  in  the  Flowery  Land.  In  going  from 
Peking  to  the  neighbonring  Western  Hills,  your  life  is  occasionally 
imperilled  by  a  sudden  torrent  of  angry  waters  rushing  dowxr  into 
the  plain ;  nay,  during  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  people  are  now  and 
then  drowned  in  the  flooded  "  streets  ^*  of  the  Capital  itself.  To  a 
certain  extent  it  is  not  untrue,  that  travel  for  trade  in  the  interior 
of  China  the  foreign  merchant  may  ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  trade 
in  the  interior  he  may  not :  this  is  "  the  complaint  he  has  to  make  '^ 
not  "of  China**,  but  of  the  Chinese  Oovemment;  and  so  far  is  it 
from  "  offering  almost  free  trade  *^  to  the  West.  The  tea  and  silk 
of  China  form  no  more  "  the  great  staples  of  the  Earth  **,  except  in  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame*8  stump-oratory,  than  "  she  (China)  feels  the 
spark  from  the  electric  telegraph  falling  hot  upon  her  on  all  sides  ^^ 
It  is  simply  amusing,  when  in  his  New  York  speech  he  states:  "Our 
first  duty  is  to  thank  you  for  this  cordial  greeting,  to  say  to  you  that 
it  is  not  only  appreciated  by  us,  but  that  it  will  be  ctppredasted  by  the 
distam^t  people  whom  we  represent  "i  and  still  more  so,  when  in  a 
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similar  strain  he  writes  to  Count  von  Bismarck :  '^  The  more  than 
official  conrtesy,  extended  by  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prassia  to  the 
Mission,  and  the  eyer-recurring  kindness  of  which  it  has  been  the 
recipient  at  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty  the  Qaeen,  will  be  remem- 
bered not  only  with  gratitnde  by  every  member  of  the  Mission,  but 
will  exdte  a  lively  fens6  of  obUgaUon  in  the  breasts  of  the  Ciinese 
people ".  Why,  of  the  entire  population  of  China,  there  are  not  a 
hundred  persons,  who  will  ever  hear  of  either  the  sayings  or  doings 
of  the  '^  envoy  of  Chinese  empire  to  treaty  powers  '*  (6) ;  and  among 
them  there  is  not  one,  who  will  not  secretly  smeer  at  the  attentions 
which  the  European  Courts  have  shown  to  like  Burling^me  Mission. 
129.  Bearing  in  mind  the  preceding  explanations  and  the  facts 
anteriorly  brought  to  light,  the  reader  may  wish  to  once  more  peruse 
the  now  famous  speech  of  June  23,  1868,  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Bnrlingame  at  New  York,  and  in  which  most  of  the  points,  here 
animadverted  upon,  are  either  fully  stated  or  else  alluded  to  by  him. 
We  therefore  reproduce  it,  as  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Bnrlingame  spoke  as  follows : — 

Our  first  duty  is  to  thank  you  for  this  cordial  greeting,  to  say  to  yon 
that  it  is  not  only  appreciated  by  us,  but  that  it  will  be  appreciated  by  the 
distant  people  whom  we  represent — (applause) — ^to  thank  you  for  this 
unanimous  expression  of  good- will  on  the  part  of  the  great  city  of  New 
York,  to  thank  you  that,  rising  above  all  local  and  party  considerations,  you 
have  given  a  broad  and  generous  welcome  to  a  movement  made  in  the 
interest  of  all  mankind.  (Applause.)  We  are  but  the  humble  heralds  of 
this  moven^nt  It  originated  beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  own  influence, 
and  has  taken  dimensions  beyond  the  reach  of  our  most  ardent  hopes.  That 
East  which  men  have  sought  since  the  days  of  Alexander  now  itself  seeks 
the  West  (Cheers).  China,  emerging  from  the  mists  of  time,  but  yesterday 
suddenly  entered  your  western  gates,  and  confronts  you  by  its  representa- 
tives here  to-night  What  have  you  to  say  to  her  I  She  oomes  with  no 
menace  on  her  lips ;  she  comes  with  the  great  doctrine  of  Confucius,  utterod 
two  thousand  three  hundred  years  ago,  '  Do  not  unto  'others  what  you 
would  not  have  others  do  unto  you.'  Will  you  not  respond  with  the  mono 
positive  doctrine  of  Christianity  t  *  We  will  do  unto  others  what  we  would 
have  others  do  unto  us".  (Cheers.)  She  comes  with  your  own  interna- 
tional law ;  she  tells  you  that  she  is  willing  to  eome  into  relations  of  accord 
with  it ;  that  she  is  willing  to  abide  by  its  provisions ;  that  she  is  wtUing  to 
take  its  obUgations  for  its  privileges ;  she  asks  you  to  forget  your  ancient 
prejudices ;  to  abandon  your  assumptions  of  superiority ;  to  submit  your 
questions  with  her,  as  she  proposes  to  submit  her  questions  with  you — ^to 
the  arbitrament  of  reason.  (Applause.)  She  wishes  no  war,  she  asks  of 
jou  not  to  interfere  in  her  internal  affairs ;  she  asks  you  not  to  send  her 
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incompetent  teachers ;  she  asks  that  you  will  respect  the  neutrality  of  her 
waters  and  the  integrity  of  her  territory ;  she  asks,  in  a  word,  to  be  left 
perfectly  free  to  unfold  herself  precisely  in  that  form  of  civilisation  of  which 
she  is  most  capable ;  she  asks  you  to  give  to  those  treaties,  which  were  made 
under  the  pressure  of  war,  a  generous  and  Christian  construction.  (Cheers. ) 
Because  you  have  done  this,  because  the  Western  nations  have  reversed 
their  old  doctrine  of  force,  she  responds,  and  in  proportion  as  you  have  done 
that,  in  proportion  as  you  have  expressed  your  goodwill,  she  has  come  forth 
to  meet  you ;  and  I  aver  that  there  is  no  spot  on  this  earth  where  there 
has  been  greater  progress  made  within  the  past  few  years  than  in  the  empire 
of  China.  (Applause.)  She  has  expanded  her  business  ;  she  has  reformed 
her  revenue  system  ;  she  is  changing  her  military  and  naval  organisations  ; 
she  has  established  a  great  school,  where  modem  science  and  the  foreign 
languages  are  to  be  taught.  (Cheers,)  She  has  done  this  xmder  very 
adverse  circumstances ;  she  has  done  this  aft«r  a  great  war,  a  war  lasting 
through  thirteen  years,  a  war  out  of  which  she  comes  with  no  national 
debt.  (Laughter  and  applause.)  You  must  remember  how  dense  is  her 
population ;  you  must  remember  how  difficult  it  is  to  introduce  radical 
changes  in  such  a  country  as  that  The  introduction  of  your  own  steamers 
threw  out  of  employment  100,000  junk-men;  the  introduction  of  several 
hundred  foreigners  into  her  civil  service  embittered,  of  course,  the  ancient 
native  employes. //The  establishment  of  a  school  was  firmly  resisted  by  a 
party  led  by  onerof  the  greatest  men  of  the  empire.  Yet,  in  defiance  of  all 
this,  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  present  enlightened  Government  of  China  has 
advanced  steadily  along  the  path  of  progress — sustained,  it  is  true,  by  the 
enlightened  representatives  of  the  Western  Powers,  at  Peking ;  directed  and 
guided  largely  by  a  modest  and  able  man,  Mr.  llart,  Inspector-Genaral  of 
Customs,  at  the  head  of  foreign  employ 63  in  the  Empire  of  China. l/  Yet, 
notwithstanding  all  these  things,  notwithstanding  this  manifest  jfrogress, 
there  are  people  who  will  tell  you  that  China  has  made  no  progress,  that 
her  views  are  retrograde,  and  they  tell  you  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Western  Treaty  Powers  to  combine  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  China  into 
reforms  which  they  may  desire,  and  which  she  may  not  desire  ;  who  under- 
take to  say  that  these  people  have  no  rights  which  we  are  bound  to  respect 
In  their  coarse  language  they  say,  "  Take  her  by  the  throat ",  using  the 
tyrant's  plea ;  they  say  they  know  better  what  China  wants  than  Qhina 
herself  does.  Not  only  do  they  desire  to  introduce  new  reforms  bom  of 
their  own  interests  or  of  their  own  caprices,  but  they  tell  .you  that  the 
present  Ministry  must  fall,  and  that  the  whole  structure  of  China's  civilisa- 
tion must  be  overthrown.     I  know  that  these  views  are  abhorred  by  the 

1  This  statement  rests  on  an  error.  Mr.  Hart  is,  nominally  if  not  legally,  at  the 
head  of  the  employes  in  the  Foreign  Maritime  Customs-service  of  China ;  by  no  means 
at  the  head  of  foreign  employ^  in  the  Chinese  Empire,  generally.  The  latter  is  a 
position,  Mr.  Hart's  imagination  occasionally  usurps ;  but  which  in  reality  he  is  more 
than  unlikely  ever  to  attain. 

2  If  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  had  said :  **  until  their  knowledge  has  become  with 
it  a  dead  letter"  he  would  have  stated  the  truth. 

s  It  is  probably  to  the  illustrated  Encyclopedic  Collection,  entitled  '^  ^  fH 
"t  $lk  Ai  V^^^  vi^h  movable  copper  types  in  the  reign  of  Chien-Lung,  and  com- 
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Governments  and  the  countries  from  which  they  come,  but  they  are  far 
away  from  their  countries ;  they  are  active,  are  brave,  are  unscrupulous, 
and  if  they  happen  to  be  officials  it  is  in  their  power  to  complicate  affairs, 
and  to  involve  their  countries  in  war.     Now,  it  is  against  the  malign  spirit 
of  this  tyrannic  element  that  this  mission  was  sent  forth  to  the  Christian 
world ;  it   was  sent  forth  that   China  might  have  her  difficulties   stated. 
That  I  happen  to  be  at  the  head  of  it  is,  perhaps,  more  an  accident  than 
any  design  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  because  I  happened  to  be  longer  there  than  any 
of  my  colleagues ;  it  is,  perhaps,  because  I  was  about  to  leave;  and,  perhaps, 
more  than  that,  because  my  humble  name  was  associated  with  the  establish- 
ment of  the  co-operative  policy,  which,  in  conjunction  with  abler  men,  I 
aided  in  establishing  not  many  years  ago.     I  desire  that  the  autonomy  of 
China  may  be  preserved  ;  I  desire  that  her  independence  may  be  preserved; 
I  desire  that  she  may  have  equality,  that  she  may  dispense  equal  privileges 
to  all  nations.     If  the  opposite  school  should  prevail,  if  you  are  to  use 
coercion  against  that  great  people,  then  who  is  to  exercise  the  coercion  1 
whose  force  are  you  to  use  1  whose  views  are  you  to  use  1    You  see  that  the 
very  attempt  to  carry  out  any  such  tyrannic  policy  would  involve  not  only 
China,  but  would  involve  you  in  bloody  wars  with  each  other.     There  are 
men  of  that  tyrannic  school  who  say  that  China  is  not  fit  to  sit  at  the 
council  board  of  the  nations  who  call  them  barbarians,  who  attacked  them 
on  all  occasions  with  a  bitter,  unrelenting  spirit.     These  things  I  utterly 
deny.     I  say,  on  the  contrary,  that  that  is  a  great  and  noble   people. 
(Cheers.)     It  has  all  the  elements  of  a  splendid  nationality.     It  is  the  most 
numerous  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.     It  is  the  most  homogeneous 
people  in  the  world.     It  has  a  language  spoken  by  more  people  than  any 
other  language  in  the  world.     It  is  a  country  where  there  is  a  greater 
unification  of  thought  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.     It  is  a 
country  where  the  maxims  of  the  great  sages,  coming  down  and  memorised, 
have  permeated  the  whole  people,  until  their  knowledge  is  rather  an  instinct 
than  an  acquirement  2 ;  a  people  loyal  while  living,  and  whose  last  prayer, 
when  dying,  is  to  sleep  in  the  sacred  soil  of  their  fathers.     (Applause).     It 
is  the  land  of  scholars ;  it  is  the  land  of  schools  ;  it  is  the  land  of  books — 
from  the  simple  pamphlet  up  to  encyclopaedias  of  5,000  volumes  3 ;    it  is 
the  land  where  privileges  are  equal ;  it  is  the  land  without  caste,  for  they 
destroyed  their  feudal  system  2,100  years  ago,  and  they  built  up  their  great 
structure  of  civilisation  on  one  great  idea — that  the  people  are  the  source 
of  power.    (Great  cheering.)     It  is  a  sentiment  that  was  uttered  by  Mencius 
2,100  years  ago,  and  it  was  old  when  he  uttered  it.      The  power  goes  forth 
from  that  people  into  practical  government  through  the  competitive  system, 

prising  10,000  books,  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  alludes.  The  matter,  contained 
in  the  work,  is  equal  to  about  one  thousand  of  our  library-edition  octavo  volumes. 
There  exists  in  China  no  second  Encyclopsdia  of  anything  like  a  similar  extent. 
Possibly  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  who  possesses,  himself,  no  knowledge  of  either 
the  language  or  the  literature  of  China,  may  have  heard  also  of  the  ^  ^  ^  Jft, 
a  collection  of  the  substance  of  Chinese  literature  at  the  commencement  of  the  15th 
century,  in  22,937  books,  completed  in  manuscript  in  1407,  and  intended  for  publica- 
tion, but  never  published.  Only  one  imperfect  transcript  is  supposed  still  to  exist  in 
the  Imperial  Palace  at  Peking,  but  in  what  condition  is  not  known. 
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and  they  make  scholarship  a  test  of  merit.     (Applause.)    I  say  it  is  a  great 
people  ;  it  is  a  polite  people ;  it  is  a  patient  people ;  it  is  a  sober  people ;  it 
is  an  industrious  people ;  and  it  is  such  a  people  as  this  that  the  bitter 
boor  would  exclude  icom  the  council  hall  of  the  nations ;  it  is  sueh  a  nation 
as  this  that  the  tyrannical  element  would  put  under  its  ban.     They  say 
of  this  people,  nearly  one  half  of  the  human  race,  that  they  must  become 
the  weak  wards  of  the  West — ^wards  of  nations  not  so  populous  as  many  of 
their  provinces,  wards  of  people  who  are  younger  than  their  newest  village 
in  Manchuria.     I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  Chinese  are  perfect     Far 
from  it     They  have  their  faults,  like  other  people.     They  have  their  pride, 
like  other  people.     They  have  their  prejudices,  like  other  people.     These 
are  profound,  but  they  must  be  overcome.     They  have  also  their  conceits, 
like  other  people  ;  these  must  be  done  away.     But  they  are  not  to  be  done 
away  by  talking  to  the  Chinese  with  cannon  ;  by  telling  them  that  they  are 
feeble — ^that  they  are  barbarians.     Na      China  has  been  cut  off  by  her 
position  from  the  rest  of  the  world.     She  haa  been  separated  from  it  by 
limitless  deserts  and  by  broad  oceans ;  but  now,  when  the  views  of  men 
have  so  expanded  that  we  behold  the  very  globe  itself  diminishing  in  sise, — 
now,  when  science  has  taken  away  the  desert,  and  has  narrowed  the  ocean, 
China,  seeing  another  civilisation  approaching  on  every  side,  has  her  eyes 
wide  open  to  the  situation.     She  sees  Russia  on  the  north,  Europe  on  the 
west,  America  on  the  east     She  sees  clouds  of  sails  on  her  ooast,  she  sees 
mighty    steamers    coming  from  everywhere  'bow  on'.      (Laughter  and 
applause.)    She  feels  the  spark  from  the  electric  telegraph  falling  hot  upon 
her  on  aU  sides,  and  she  rouses  herself,  not  in  anger,  but  for  argument 
(Applause.)    She  says  that  she  finds  that  by  not  being  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  the  other  nations  ik}T  so  long  a  time  she  has  lost  ground.    She 
comprehends  very  well  that  she  must  come  into  relations  with  the  civjlisa- 
tion  which  is  pressing  all  around  her ;  and  comprehending  that,  she  does 
not  wait  to  be  approached,  but  comes  out  and  extends  to  you  her  hand. 
She  tells  you  she  is  ready  to  take  upon  her  ancient  civilisation  the  graft  of 
your  civilisation.     She  tells  you  she  is  ready  to  take  back  her  own  inven- 
tions, with  all  their  developments.     She  tells  you  that  she  is  willing  to 
trade  with  you,  to  buy  of  you,  to  sell  to  you,  to  help  you  to  strike  off  the 
ehackels  from  trade.     She  invites  your  merchants,  sh^  invites  your  mission- 
aries -y  she  tells  them  to  plant  the  shining  cross  on  every  hill  and  in  every 
valley,  for  she  is  hospitable  to  fair  argument     I  say  she  is  willing  to  strike 
off  the  shackles  from  trade.      She  offers  you  almost  free-trade  to-day. 
Holding  the  great  staples  of  the  earth,  tea  and  silk,  she  chai^ges  vou  scarcely 
any  tariff  on  the  exports  you  send  out  in  exchange  for  them.    She  is  willing 
also  to  meet  the  inferior  questions  that  have  been  raised  respecting  transit 
dues ;  and  if  you  will  only  have  patience  with  her  and  right  reason,  she  will 
aettle  those  questions  to  your  satisfaction.     The  country  is  open,  and  you 
may  travel  for  pleasure  and  trade  where  you  like.     What  oomplaidt,  then, 
have  you  to  make  of  China!    Show  her  hir  play,  and  you  will  bless  the 
toiling  millions  of  the  world.     That  trade,  which,  in  my  own  day  in  China, 
has  increased  from  82,000,000  dols.  to  300,000,000  dols.,  is  but  a  tithe  of 
the  enormous  trade  that  may  be  carried  on  with  China  in  the  future.     Let 
her  alone,  then.     Leave  her  her  independence.     Let  her  develop  herself  in 
her  own  time  and  in  her  own  way.     She  has  no  hostility  to  you.     Let  her 
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do  this  and  she  will  initiate  a  moTement  which  will  be  felt  m  everj  workshop 
in  the  civilised  world.  She  says  to  yon  now,  '  Send  us  your  wheat,  send 
US  your  lumber,  send  us  your  gold,  send  us  your  silver,  send  us  your  goods; 
we  will  take  as  many  of  them  as  we  can,  and  give  you*  in  return  our  tea, 
our  silk,  and  our  free  labour,  which  we  have  already  sent  out  so  largely 
throughout  the  world — which  has  already  overflown  upon  Siam,  upon 
Singapore,  upon  Manila,  upon  Peru,  upon  Cuba,  upon  Australia,  upon 
California  \  AU  China  asks  is  that  you  will  be  as  kind  to  her  noHanaU  as 
she  is  to  yonr  naUonals,  She  asks  simply  that  you  do  her  justice.  She  is 
willing  not  only  to  exchange  goods  with  you  but  thoughts  alsa  She  is 
willing  to  give  you  what  she  thinks  is  her  intellectual  civilisation  in 
exchange  for  your  material  civilisation.  Let  her  alone,  and  the  caravans  od 
the  roads  of  the  north,  toward  Russia,  will  swarm  in  larger  numbers  than 
ever  before.  Let  her  alone,  and  that  silver  which  has  been  flowing  for 
hundreds  of  years  into  China,  losing  itself  like  the  lost  rivers  of  the  West, 
but  which  yet  exists,  will  come  out  into  the  affairs  of  men.  Let  her  alone, 
and  those  great  lines  of  steamers,  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  and 
Messageries  Lmporiales,  may  multiply  their  tonnage  many  times  ;  and  your 
own  great  line,  the  pride  of  New  York,  the  Pacific  Mail,  may  increase  their 
tonnage  tenfold ;  and  they  will  still,  as  at  present,  have  to  leave  their 
freight  upon  the  wharves  of  Hongkong  and  Yokohama  The  imagination 
kindles  at  the  future  which  may  be,  and  which  will  be,  if  you  will  be  fiEiir 
and  just  to  China  '*. 

We  may,  we  think,  state  without  hesitation,  that  no  repre- 
Bontative  of  ''a  gpreat  nation ''  has  ever  delivered  a  public  speech  so 
abounding  in  wilful  misrepresentations  and  empty  declamation ;  so 
cunningly  devised  to  mislead  distant  public  opinion  and  the 
action  of  far-away  statesmen ;  so  deceptive  in  spirit  no  less  than  in 
tone,  as  is  this  speech  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's.  What  adds 
to  its  guilt  is,  that  the  speaker  was  the  hired  servant  of  a  foreign, 
corrupt,  semi-barbarous,  and  usurping  Government;  that,  solely  in 
ilie  dynastic  interests  of  that  OovemTnent,  he  used  his  oratorial 
efforts  both  against  the  national  interests  of  the  people  which  he 
pretended  to  represent,  and  of  his  ovm  country  which  he  pretended 
to  serve;  and  that  with  nothing  but  falsehood  on  his  lips  and  guile 
on  his  brow,  he  imputes  to  honest  men,  who  mean  weU  by  China, 
a  tyrannic  policy  and  destructive  views  of  his  own  invention,  in  order 
that  he  may  hold  them  up  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  West  and  the 
Governments  of  the  West.  Why  should  the  fall  of  the  present 
Tatar  Ministry — a  fall  at  which  three  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
out  of  the  four  hundred  million  souls  of  the  Chinese  population 
would  rejoice— necessarily  overthrow  the  whole  structure  of  Chinese 
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civilisation  ?  Why  should^  with  the  progress  of  intellect,  industry, 
domestic  comfort,  and  national  prosperity  in  China,  the  autonomy 
of  the  empire  no*  be  preservable  ?  Why  should  the  urging  of  those 
public  blessings  upon  an  incapable  and  selfish  Tatar  Government 
necessarily '' involve  us  in  bloody  wars  with  each  other'*?  Bah! 
the  logic  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  is  that  of  his  friend — arcades 
ambo — the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Tam^m,  Mr.  Hart : 
it  18  the  logic  of  sycee  silver.  The  West  is  willing  enough  to  be  fair 
and  just  to  China,  provided  that  China  be  willing  to  be  fair  and  just 
to  the  West ;  and  China  is  thus  willing  :  for,  let  not  the  West  fall 
into  the  fatal  error  of  identifying  China  with  her  present  Govern- 
ment ;  nor,  listening  to  the  watchword  of  its  mercenaries  "  Leave 
her  alone !  ",l  imagine  the  watchword  of  hired  foreigners  to  be  the 
voice  of  the  Chinese  people.  If  the  present  Government,  deaf  alike 
to  argument,  reason,  and  necessity,  should  persist  in  placing  itself, 
like  a  huge  piece  of  rotten  lumber,  between  the  national  interests 
and  the  national  will  of  China,  on  the  one  hand,  of  America  and 
Europe  on  the  other,  we,  for  one,  are  of  opinion,  that  it  not  only 
will  be  the  right,  but  that  it  will  become  the  duty,  of  the  West,  in 
the  roaring  sounds  of  "  the  Armstrong  gun '',  to  thunder  into  the 
ear  of  that  hard-hearing  and  obstructive  Government:  ^  ^, 
Begone  !  thy  time  is  jpast.  And  China,  from  one  end  to  the  other 
of  her  vast  domain,  would  hail  the  thunder,  announcing  her  freedom 
from  the  hated  rule  of  the  Tatar,  and  welcome  her  Western 
deliverer,  with  the  joy  of  regained  liberty. 

1  Compare  the  notes  2  to  page  6,  and  4  to  page  17|  above. 
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130.  Although  the  success  of  the  Burlingame  Mission,  as  such, 
had  been  virtually  insured  at  Peking  by  the  adherence  to  it  of  the 
British  Minister,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  there  yet  remained,  apart 
from  the  Letter  of  Credence  and  the  diplomatic  powers  of  the 
Mission,  serious  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  reception  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States — obstacles  so  serious,  in  our  judg- 
ment, that  even  when  the  first  telegraphic  news  of  that  reception 
having  actually  taken  place  arrived  in  "  the  Northern  Capital ",  we 
continuedunwilling,  from  the  confidence  we  placed  in  the  statesmanship 
of  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  the  then  American  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  the  importance  he  is  said  to  attach 
to  the  upholding  of  public  principles,  to  credit  the  reported  fact« 
For,  in  the  first  place,  admittance  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperer 
of  China  being  refused  to  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  in 
Peking,  except  under  ceremonies  not  only  individually  derogatory 
to  the  honour  and  self-esteem  of  an  American  citizen,  but  iBToIving 
the  distinct  acknowledgement  by  the  American  people  as  repre- 
sented in  his  person,  of  the  universal  sovereignty  of  "the  One 
Monarch  of  the  Earth '',  the  official  reception  of  the  meBsengers  of 
the  latter,  by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Great  American  Republic^ 
equally  constituted  such  an  acknowledgment,  i.e.,  an  acknowledge- 
ment of  the  Chinese  vassalage  of  the  United  States.  In  the  second  s 
place,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  in  accepting  the  service  of  a  foreign 
Power,  without  the  sanction  of  his  Government,  had  acted  in  j 
opposition  to  one  of  the  special  provisions  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution. In  the  third  place,  his  Ainctions  and  powers  as  the 
Representative  of  the  United  States,  ceasing  only  on  the  acceptance 
of  his  resignation  by  the  American  Government,  he  had,  as  the 

Y 
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Rpreacntative  of  the  United  States^ ,  undertaken  to  represent  China 
abroad,  and  thereby  placed  not  only  himself,  but  the  United  States 
Government  as  well,  in  a  false  position.  And,  in  the  fourth  place, 
the  Hon  Mr.  Burlingame,  in  suddenly  resigning  his  post  as  the 
Representative  of  the  American  people,  and,  in  consideration  of 
high  pecuniary  pay,  accepting  a  similar  position  under  the  very 
Government  to  which  he  had  been  accredited,  set  an  example,  and, 
if  approved  of,  established  a  precedent,  the  obvious  tendency  of 
which  is  to  demoralize  the  entire  diplomatic  service  of  the  United 
Sti4es,  and  to  expose  the  national  interests  to  constant  and  inappre- 
ciable dangers.  What  added  to  the  gravity  of  these  considerations 
was  the  incredible  character  of  the  account,  which  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  had  officially  given  to  the  American  Government  of  the 
origin  of  his  Mission;  the  fact  that  he  had  ^^ resigned ^^  (or  rather 
tendered  the  resignation  of)  "  his  commission  as  envoy  extraordinary 
and  minister  plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States  to  China '', — ^it  is 
true  immediately  after,  yet — after  the  Imperial  Rescript,  appointing 
him  "  Envoy  of  Chinese  Empire  to  Treaty  Powers  '*  had  been  issued 
(23  A  comp.  6)  and  accepted  by  him ;  that  it  was  only  on  the  next 
following  day  he  had  informed  his  Government  of  that  appointment 
(6) ;  that  in  his  subsequent  despatch  he  had  misled  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  both  as  to  the  rank  and  the  position  of  his  native 
co-envoys ;  and  that  he  had  preferred  the  extraordinary  claim  to  be 
"  permitted  to  request  the  Government  most  earnestly  not  to  name 
his  successor  until  he  could  give  it  information,  which  might  be 
useful  in  making  a  selection ''.  There  can,  it  appears  to  us,  be  no 
doubt  but  that,  had  not  every  state  principle  been  set  aside  in  this 
case,  it  would  have  been  the  duty  of  the  American  Government  to 
take  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  instead  of  lightly  '^relieving 

1  **Tlie  mission  of  a  foreign  minister  resident  at  a  foreign  court,  or  at  a  oongcess 
of  Ambassadors,  may  terminate  during  his  life  in  one  of  the  following  modes  : — 1.  By 
the  expiration  of  the  period  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  mission ;  or,  where  the 
minister  is  constituted  ad  interim  only,  by  the  return  of  the  ordinary  minister  to  his 
post.  In  either  of  these  cases  a  formal  recall  is  unnecessary.  2.  When  the  object  of 
the  mission  is  fulfilled,  as  in  the  case  of  embassies  of  mere  ceremony  ;  or,  where  the 
miasion  is  special,  and  the  object  of  the  negotiation  is  attained  or  has  failed.  3.  By 
the  recall  of  the  minister.     4.  By  the  decease  or  abdication  of  his  own  sovereign. 
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him  from  Lis  embarrassments "  in  the  name  of  "  the  American 
people  *',  and  admitting  the  Mission  to  an  official  audience  of  the 
President,  insulting  alike  to  the  Capitol  and  the  American  nation. 

131.  Can  the  grounds,  which  must  be  supposed  on  this  occa- 
sion to  have  guided  the  action  of  so  highly  reputed  a  statesman  and 
diplomatist  as  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  have  been  commensurate 
with  the  sacrifice  of  principle  in  question  ?  We  are  not  initiated  in 
the  mysteries  of  American  politics.  In  his  despatch  of  December 
14,  1867,  to  the  United  States  Government  (6),  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  says :  "  I  limit  myself  in  this  note  to  the  above  brief 
history  of  the  mission,  reserving  my  reasons  for  accepting  it  to  a 
personal  interview  at  Washington  '\  Did,  then,  "  the  interests  of  our 
country  and  civilisation ",  which  he  had  telegraphically  assigned, 
not  constitute  those  reasons  ?  Surely,  the  new  Celestial  envoy  was 
not  sanguine  enough  to  expect  that, — 'however  satisfactory  to 
himself  individually,— "  the  rate  of  pay  of  £8000  a-year, 
fixed  "  as  a  reward  for  his  "  change  of  character  "  by  the  Inspector- 
Oeneral  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  would  by  the  American 
Government  be  deemed  a  tenable  justification  for  setting  an 
example  to  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  abroad,  to  use 
their  public  position  fbr  the  attainment  of  personal  ends  and 
advantages,  and  to  sell,  at  the  first  favorable  moment,  their  "repre- 
sentative character "  to  the  highest  bidder.  Or  were  there  secret 
inducements  held  out  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  in  his  capacity 
of  Chinese  envoy,  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  sufficiently 
tempting  to  outweigh  all  and  every  consideration  of  principle  ?  The 
last  paragraph  of  Article  i.  of  the  Supplementary  Treaty,  concluded 
by  the  Mission  "between  the  United  States  and  the  Ta  Tsing 
Empire  *',  on  July  28, 1858,  contains  a  somewhat  obscure,  or  else  very 
cautious,  allusion  to  a  possible  future  cession  of  "  tracts  of  land  in 

or  the  Bovereign  to  whom  he  is  accredited... 4.  When  the  minister,  on  account  of  any 
▼iolation  of  the  law  of  nations,  or  any  important  incident  in  the  coarse  of  his  nego- 
tiation, assumes  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  declaring  his  mission  terminated. 
6.  When,  on  account  of  the  minister's  misconduct  or  the  measures  of  his  government, 
the  court  at  which  he  resides  thinks  fit  to  send  him  away  without  waiting  for  his 
recalL  7.  By  a  change  in  the  diplomatic  rank  of  the  minister". — Henry  Wheaton, 
Elements  of  International  Law,  2nd  ed.  annotated  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  London  1864, 
8to.,  pp.  424—438. 

y2 
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China ''  to  the  United  States.  Whether  the  reception  of  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Barlingame  at  Washington  had  any  connection  with  this 
sabject,  we  know  not.  There  is,  however,  some  probability  in  favor 
of  the  hypothesis.  On  the  one  hand  the  policy  of  the  American 
Government  appears  by  no  means  to  partake  of  a  restrictive  cha- 
racter as  to  farther  territorial  acquisition  and  incorporation  ^ ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  reason  to  know  that  the  Chusan  Archi- 
pelago, from  its  commanding  position,  had  attracted  the  special 
attention  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Barlingame  previously  to  his  departure 
from  Peking,  while  two  geographical  points  of  almost  equal  interest 
to  him  were  Formosa  and  Macao.  Of  the  latter  colony,  securing  to 
the  Portuguese,  as  it  does,  a  footing  on  the  mainland  of  China,  the 
Celestial  Qovemment  has  long  desired  to  dispossess  its  present 
occupants.  It,  therefore,  offered  an  admirable  opportunity  for  the 
United  States  to  show  their  disinterested  friendship,  and  for  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  to  give  another  proof  of  his  '^enduring'' 
devotion  to  China,  by  bringing  about  a  transfer  of  the  colonial 
-j)OBsession  of  Macao  from  Portugal  to  the  North- American  Republic, 
im  order  that  it  might  first  be  thoroughly  cleared  of  that  abomina- 
tioBf  the  coolie  trade,  and,  thereafter,  be  handed  over,  as  a  purified 
jewels  to  the  Celestial  Government.  Negotiations,  with  this  view, 
were,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  actually  entered  into ;  but  somehow 
they  (Came  to  the  ear  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Peking,  and 
.-subsequently  were  heard  of  no  more. 

132^  But  whatever  may  have  been  the  reasons  which  influenced 
"the  Hoa.  Mr.  Seward,  despite  of  the  special  objections  to  which  we 
Jiave  caUsi  attention  (130),  in  granting  to  the  Chinese  Mission  an 

t  **  Cffpcliengive  national  policy  would  aeem  to  sanction  the  acqnisitioQ  and 
incorporatitm  into  our  federal  Union  of  the  several  adjacent  continental  and  insular 
conununities  mm  speedily  as  it  can  be  done  peacefully,  lawfully,  and  without  any 
violation  ef  national  justice,  faith  or  honor.  Foreign  possession  or  control  of  those 
^Bommuaities  kas  hitherto  hindered  the  growth  and  impaired  the  influence  of  the 

United  States I  am  aware  that  upon  the  question  of  further  extending  our  posses- 

«ions  it  is  apprehended  by  some  that  our  political  system  cannot  successfully  be 
Applied  to  sa  area  more  extended  than  our  continent ;  but  the  conviction  is  rapidly 
gaining  gimmd  in  the  American  mind  that,  with  the  increased  facilities  for  inter- 
cojomunieation  between  all  portions  of  the  Earth,  the  principles  of  free  government^ 
as  embraoed  in  our  constitution,  if  faithfully  maintained  and  carried  out,  would  prove 
oi  sof&oient  strength  and  breadth  to  comprehend  within  their  sphere  and  influence  the 
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official  introduction  to  the  President  of  the  United  States^  the 
reception^  assuredly^  would  not  have  taken  place^  had  the  American 
Government  been  made  truly  acquainted  with  the  general  merits 
and  bearings  of  the  case.  The  diplomatic  history  of  that  reception 
is  recorded  in  the  ''Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs '',2  from 
which  we  transcribe  the  following  documents.  The  announcement 
of  the  arrival  of  the  Mission^  it  will  be  observed,  is  made  quite  in 
the  theatrical  style^  and  in  admirable  keeping  with  its  character. 

Thb  Chinese  Embassy  to  Mr.  Seward. 

Washington,  June  2,  1868. 
The  undersigned,  having  been  oommissioned  by  his  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  China,  Anson  Burlingame,  of  the  first  Chinese  rank,  envoy 
extraordinary  and  high  minister  plenipotentiary,  and  Chih  Kang  and  Sun 
Chia  Ku,  of  the  second  Chinese  rank^  associated  high  envoys  and  ministers 
respectively  to  the  United  States  of  America,  have  the  honor  to  announce 
their  arrival  in  those  characters.  A  copy  of  their  credentials  is  inclosed, 
and  they  will  thank  the  Secretary  of  State  to  cause  a  time  to  be  named  for 
them  to  deliver  the  original  to  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

The  undersigned  avail  themselves  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  assurance  of  their  most  high  consideration. 

Anson  Burlingame. 
Chih  Kang. 
Sun  Chu  Ku. 
Hon.  William  H.  Sbwabd,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 

A. 

His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  salutes  the  President  of  the 
United  States  13 

In  virtue  of  the  commission  we  have  with  reverence  received  from 
Heaven,  and  as  China  and  foreign  nations  are  members  of  one  family,  we 
are  cordially  desirous  of  placing  on  a  firm  and  lasting  basis  the  relations  of 

dvUUednaUornqfthe  iM>r2i".— The  Prendent's  Message,  Dec.  9,  1868;  Papers  relating 
to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  8vo.,  Part  i,  pp.  14,  16. 

s  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1868,  8vo.,  pp.  601 — 4. 

<  This  translation  of  the  Letter  of  Credence  is  identical  with  Mr.  Brown's  version, 
as  given  ahove,  p.  66.  We  possess  no  transcript  of  the  American  exemplar  in  the 
original  Chinese.  If  the  simple  title  of  *' President  of  the  United  States"  has  here 
heen  accorded  to  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  North- American  Bepuhlic,  it  proves  that 
the  additional  predicate  of  ;^  ^  ^  in  a  former  letter  (p.  15),  was  given  in  derision. 
If  it  has  heen  inserted  also  in  the  Letter  of  Credence,  Mr.  Brown  has  omitted  it  in 
the  translation,  in  order  to  keep  the  ludicrous  titular  designation  of  "The  Great 
Exalted  Monarch  (and  Highpriest)  the  Lord  Li-sH-t'ien-td  of  the  United  States  "  out 
of  sight.    For  the  true  rendering  oj the  Letter  qf  Credence  seep,  65  above. 
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friendship  and  good  understanding  now  existing  between  us  and  the  nations 
at  amity  with  China,  and  as  a  proof  of  our  genuine  desire  for  that  object  we 
have  specially  selected  an  officer  of  worth,  talents,  and  wisdom,  Anson 
Burlingame,  late  minister  at  our  capital  for  the  United  States  of  America, 
who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  Chinese  and'  foreign  relations,  and  in 
whom,  in  transacting  all  business  in  which  the  two  Empires  of  the  United 
States  and  China  have  a  common  interest,  we  have  full  confidence  as  our 
representative  and  the  exponent  of  our  ideas. 

We  have  also  commissioned  Chih  Kang  and  Sun  Chia  Ku,  high  officers 
with  the  honorary  rank  of  the  second  grade,  to  accompany  Mr.  Burlingame  to 
the  United  States,  where  Mr.  Burlingame,  with  the  two  so  appointed,  will 
act  as  our  high  minister  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary. 

We  have  full  confidence  in  the  loyalty,  zeal,  and  discretion  of  the  said 
three  ministers,  and  are  assured  they  will  discharge  satisfactorily  the  duties 
intrusted  to  them,  and  we  earnestly  request  that  the  fullest  credence  and 
trust  may  be  accorded  to  them,  that  thereby  our  relations  of  friendship 
may  be  made  permanent,  and  that  both  nations  may  enjoy  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  tranquillity,  a  result  which  we  are  certain  will  be  deeply 
gratifying. 

Dated  the  sixth  day  of  the  twelfth  moon  of  the  sixth  year  of  our  reign^ 
(December  31,  1867.) 

Tung  Chih.i 

Translated  by  J.  M.  L.  Brown, 

First  Secretary  of  Chinese  Mission. 

1  Of  this  signature  wa  shall  presently  speak  (art.  133). 

2  The  introductory  formula,  which  in  our  translation  p.  165  has  been  accidentally 
omitted,  is  the  usual  one  (pp.  35,  42,  etc.) :  abbreviated  it  reads  :  '*  Prince  Kung  and 
the  Ministers  of  the  Board  for  the  General  Control  of  Individual  (  Tributary)  Stated 
Affoirs  convey  the  following  instruction".     Compare  Note  2,  p.  166. 

8  The  text  says  nothing  of  *'  the  Vamun". 

4  **  The  United  States  and  other  Ministers  "  are  absent  in  the  text. 

6  See  Note  3,  p.  166,  above. 

0  Mr.  Brown  omits  the  words,  rendered  by  Dr.  Williams :  "  formerly  Minister 
from  the  United  States ",  and  wliich  actually  read  :  **  the  former  agent  of  the  (Tribu- 
tary) Mey  Stale  (the  United  States) ",  as  one  of  the  Tributary  "  Outer  States  "  of  the 
Ta  Ching  Empire  Universal.     Comp.  Note  4,  p.  166. 

7  Instead  of  "Members  of  the  Foreign  Office ",  the  text  has:  "connected  with 
this  Board";  oomp.  Note  5,  p,  166.     It  speaks  of  supernumerary  clerks. 

8  Instead  of  "his  high  ministers",  for  which  even  Dr.  Williams  has  only  "his 
envoys  ",  the  text  reads  :  **  as  envoys  of  the  (governing)  Central  State  ". 

»  The  text,  instead  of  "the  treaty  powers",  has:  "the  various  (Tributary) 
States  hound  by  treaty  ". 

10  The  text  has  not  a  trace  of  **  with  authority  **.  Like  Dr.  Williams,  Mr.  Brown 
confers,  of  his  own  authority,  that  "authority"  upon  the  Mission;  the  former  trans- 
lator further  falsifying  the  text,  by  taking  the  words:  "imperial  decrees"  out  of 
their  proper  place,  and  arbitrarily  adding  the  sentence:  "(the  imperial  decrees) 
conferring  this  authority  ".     Comp.  Note  10,  p.  166. 

11  Instead  of:  **to  transact  all  business,  in  which  those  countries  and  China  have  a 
amman  interest",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has:  "to  manage  whatever  affairs  may 
arise  between  those  countries  and  this  ",  the  Chinese  text  reads  :  "for  the  management 
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Translation  approved. 

S.  Wells  Williams. 

U.  S.  Charge  d' Affaires  ad  interim. 
EoBERT  Hart, 

Inspector-General  of  Imperial  Cliinese  Maratime  Customs. 
W.  A.  P.  Martin, 

Professor  of  Hermeneutics,  and  Translator  of  the  Imperial 

Foreign  College,  Peking. 

B. 

The  Prince  of  Kung  makes  a  communication  : —  2 

The  yamun^  has  already,  as  the  records  show,  respectfully  copied  and 

forwarded  to  the   United   States  and  other  ministers  4  the  Imperial  decrees 

by    which    his    Majesty    the    Emperor  5     has    specially    appointed    Mr. 

Burlingame 6  and  with  him   Chih-TaCh6n  and  Suu-Ta-Chen,  members  of 

the  Foreign  Office,  7  his  high  ministers,  8  to  proceed  to  the  treaty  powers  9 

with  authority  10  to  transact  all  business  in  which  those  countries  and  China 

have   a   common    interest.  11     In    regard   to   this   appointment   of  three 

ministers  at  the  same  time,  the  Prince  of  Kung  begs  to  explain  fully  the 

reasons  for   this   action   on   the   part   of    the   Chinese   government,  12  so 

as  to  anticipate  any  apprehensions  the  foreign  representatives  in  Peking 

13  might    have,    that    hereafter,    when    business    has    to    be    transacted 

with      the     several     governments     to     which    the    three    ministers    are 

accredited,   14  there   is   to    be  no  distinct  precedence    and  subordination 

between    them.  15     It  is  the  usage,  the   Prince  is  aware  16  among  all  the 

of  such  busirvess  as  has  arisen  otU  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  (governing) 
Central  (State)  and  the  (dependent)  Outer  (States)  ".  Both  the  versions  of  Mr.  Brown 
and  Br.  Williama  are  wilful  mistranslations,  the  object  of  which  is,  in  connection  with 
thp  terms  "high  ministers'',  and  "with  anthority",  superadded  to  the  text,  to 
apparently  and  falsely  confer  tJiose  general  powers  on  the  Mission,  which  Jtad  not  been 
cofrferred  on  it  by  the  Chinese  Oovemment, 

15  Mr.  Brown  has  treated  the  whole  of  this  sentence  in  a  strange  fashion,  and 
with,  extraordinary  freedom,  completely  dislocating  and  distorting  the  text.  The 
expression  **  the  Chinese  Oovemmeut"^  corresponding  to  Dr.  WUliams*  **his  Majesty", 
refers  to  the  term:  **the  (directing)  Central  State",— aa  having  simultaneously 
appointed  three  envoys, — which  occurs  in  the  text.     (Comp.  also  Note  12,  p.  167). 

13  Instead  of  **the  foreign  Representatives  in  Peking",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has: 
**  the  foreign  ministers  in  this  capital ",  the  text  reads  :  "  //tc  Individual  (  Tributary) 
States*  envoys,  who  are  temporarily  sojourning  in  thb  Capital ",  namely,  the  Capital  of 
the  Ching  Empire  of  the  World. 

14  Instead  of  :  "when  business  has  to  be  transacted  with  the  several  governments 
to  wMch  ihe  three  ministers  are  accredited",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has:  "in  con- 
ducting affairs  with  those  nations",  the  text  reads,  how  the  three  envoys  "  are  to 
manage  their  Individual-State-business  ",  i.  e.  the  business  of  each  separate  Tributary 
State,  to  which  they  are  sent. 

16  The  text  contains  absolutely  not  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  any  apprehension, 
on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Peking,  —the  assumption  is  ludicrous  in  itself — 
that  **tfi£re  should  be  no  distinct  precedence  and  subordination  between  them  (the  three 
Chinese  envoys)",  or,  as  Dr.  Williams  expresses  it,  "that  neither  of  them  was  to 
take  the  lead ".  The  words  cited  are  simply  the  invention  of  Mr.  Brown  (and  Dr. 
Williams  respectively).         i«  "The  Prince  is  aware ",  is  an  addition  of  Mr.  Brown's. 
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great  western  powers,!  when  peaceful  relations  exist  between  them,  to 
send  diplomatic  representatives,  each  to  the  other ;  and  as  relations  of 
friendship  and  amity  have  now  existed  between  the  United  States  and 
China  for  some  years,  3  this  country  ought  ere  this  to  have  sent  to  the 
United  States  4  an  envoy  5  with  diplomatic  function  ;  6  but  the  taking 
of  this  step  has  been  hitherto  delayed  because  China  7  has  not  been 
acquainted  with  the  languages  and  customs  of  foreign  nationa  8  When, 
however,  Mr.  Burlingame,  a  minister  who  is  just  in  his  dealings  and 
agreeable  in  intercourse  9  and  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  China 
and  foreign  nations,  10  and  in  whom  the  Chinese  government  on  its  part 
has  always  had  full  confidence,  H  expressed  his  willinguess  to  act  in  this 

1  Instead  of  "  among  all  the  great  western  Powers  "  the  text  reads  :  "  the  several 
Western  (Tributary)  States  ",  here  in  question. 

2  Instead  of  :  ** to  send  diploTnatic  repreaenkUives  each  to  the  other",  or,  as  Dr. 
Williams  has  it,  "to  appoint  envoys  to  go  to  each  other's  country",  the  text  reads 
simply:  "to  mutually  appoint  ( Ptiblie)  Meuengers",  Dr.  Williams  superadds  on 
his  own  authority  :  "  to  attend  to  any  aifairs  that  may  arise  ". 

5  Instead  of  :  '*  and  as  rtUtUons  of  friendship  and  amity  have  now  existed  between 
the  United  States  and  China  for  some  years",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has  :  "during 
the  many  years  that  peace  has  existed  between  your  honorable  country  and  this  ", 
the  text  reads  :  your  honorable  (Tributary)  State  having  for  years  past  been  at  (due 
obedient)  concord  with  the  (governing)  Central  State  ".  The  impression,  oonveyed  by 
both  the  versions  of  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Williams,  as  though  the  text  spoke  of  two 
independent  countries,  at  peace  with  each  other,  is  an  utterly  erroneous  one.  Comp. 
(26)  p.  46. 

4  Instead  of  :  "  this  country  ought  ere  this  to  have  sent  to  the  United  States  ",  for 
which  Dr.  Williams  has :  "it  would  have  been  proper  for  His  Imperial  Majesty  to 
have,  at  a  much  earlier  period  oonmiiaaioned  ",  the  text  reads  simply :  "we  slwutd^ 
hrfore  this  have  appointed  ". 

6  Instead  of:  **an  envoy**,  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has:  "a  high  officer"  the 
text  reads  :  "  officials  "  of  a  certain  rank,  such  /.  t.  as  Pin  (Note  6,  p.  10,  above)  and 
men  of  his  class. 

6  Instead  of  :  "  with  diplomatic  function",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has  :  "to  go 
there  for  the  purptise  of  representing  him  (His  Majesty)  and  to  attend  to  any  affairs 
arising  between  us",  the  text  reads:   "to  proceed  tiiither /or  the  managetnint  qf 
imterstatal  matters  ". 

7  The  word  "  China  "  does  not  i^pear  in  the  text  of  the  originaL 

*  For  "foreign  nations",  which  Dr.  WiUiams  also  gives,  the  text  reads:  "lAe 
various  (TrU>utary)  States", 

0  Instead  of:  "a  minister,  who  is  just  in  his  dealings  and  agreeable  in  inter- 
course ",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has :  "  a  man  of  honor  and  peace  ",  the  text  reads  : 
"an  impartial,  straightforward,  and  peaceably  disposed  man".  Comp.  Note  24, 
p.  167. 

10  Instead  of :  "with  China  and  foreign  nations",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has  : 
"with  our  intercourse  and  relations  with  other  countries",  the  text  reads :  "with 
the  relations  of  the  (governing)  Central  (State)  and  the  (  Tributary)  Outer  (States/*, 

11  Instead  of  :  '*  and  in  whom  the  Cfunese  Oovemment  on  its  part  has  always  had 
full  confidence",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has  :  "—one,  too,  with  whom  the  officers  of 
this  government  have  long  had  acquaintance  and  confidence  ",  the  text  reads  :  **  and 
as  he^  moreover,  enjoys  the  confidence  ofilhs  (governing)  Central  State  ". 
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matter  for  China,  12  his  Imperial  Majesty,  moved  by  a  memorial  on  the  sub- 
ject, appointed  him  to  be  his  high  minister,  to  proceed  to  all  the  treaty  powers,  13 
and  Messrs.  Brown  and  de  Champs  to  be  first  and  second  secretaries 
respectively,  to  aid  in  performing  the  duties  of  the  legation.  14  His  Majesty 
in  this  appointment  charged  Mr.  Burlingame,  assisted  by  his  secretaries  with 
the  exclusive  control  and  responsibility  of  the  business  of  the  mission.  16 

But  if  no  Chinese  high  officers  16  had  been  sent,  this  country  17  would 
have  remained  as  unacquainted  as  before  with  the  duties  of  diplomatic 
representation.  18  His  Majesty  was,  therefore,  further  requested  J  ^  to  appoint 
Chih-Ta-Chfin  and  Sun-Ta-Ch^n  high  ministers  20  to  accompany  Mr. 
Burlingame.21      This    step 22  not    only    shows    the    genuine   feelings   of 

12  Instead  of:  "expressed  his  willingness  to  act  in  this  matter /or  CTima ",  for 
which  Dr.  Williams  has  :  "is  willing  to  act  on  behalf  of  China  in  attending  to  her 
interests  ",  the  text  reads  :  "  is  willing  to  act  for  the  f governing)  Central  State  '*. 

13  Instead  of:  "his  Imperial  Majesty ,  moved  by  a  memorial  on  the  subject, 
appointed  him  to  be  his  high  minister,  to  proceed  to  all  the  treaty  poioers",  for  which 
Dr.  Williams  has:  "a  memorial  was  presented  to  His  Majesty  requesting  that  he 
might  be  appointed  imperial  commissioner  to  all  the  treaty  powers  **,  the  text  reads  : 
"  we  have  memorialised  the  Throne  praying  that  he  might  be  appointed  to  proceed  to 
the  various  (Tributary)  States  bound  by  treaty ,  in  the  capacity  of  an  Imperial  envoy  ". 
It  neither  states  that  the  Emperor  appointed  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  in  the  capacity 
of  "  an  Imperial  envoy  ";  nor  that  he  was  appointed  "  the  Emperor's  high  minister  ". 

14  Instead  of  :  "  (His  Imperial  Majesty  appointed)  Messrs.  Brown  and  de  Champa 
to  be  first  and  second  secretaries  respectively,  to  aid  in  performing  the  duties  of  the^ 
legation",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has :  "and  that  Messrs.  Brown  and  Deschamps 
might  be  also  appointed,  to  be  first  and  second  secretaries  of  legation,  to  aid  him  in 
condueiing  his  duties  and  accomplishing  its  purposes  ",  the  text  reads  :  "  with  Pd'and 
and  Td  for  first  and  second  secretaries,  to  attend  to  the  maUers  in  question  ",  There  ia 
not  a  word  said  of  "aiding  in  conducting  the  duties  of  the  Legation",  and  the  corres* 
ponding  sentence  in  the  original  applies,  not  to  the  secretaries  Pd  and  Td  alone,  but 
to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  or  else  to  him  and  his  secretaries  conjointly.  The  latter 
were  not  appointed  by  the  Emperor  (Imp.  Rescript  C,  p.  41). 

16  We  shall  speak  of  this  paragraph  presently.     It  is  not  in  our  text. 

1«  Instead  of  :  *^ Chinese  high  officers",  or,  as  Dr.  Williams  has  it :  "high  ofilcen 
from  China",  the  text  reads :  "officials"  (of  a  certain  rank,  Note  6,  p.  10)  **qf  the 
(governing)  Central  State  ". 

17  The  words  "  This  country  "  are  not  in  the  text  of  the  original. 

18  Instead  of  :  *'the  duties  of  diplomatic  representation  ",  for  which  Dr.  Williams 
has  :  "  the  necessary  details  to  be  qualified  to  receive  the  post  of  envoy  ",  the  text 
reads:  "Mission-matters". 

19  Instead  of :  "  His  Majesty  was  therefore  further  requested ",  for  which  Dr. 
Williams  has :  "  and  this  consideration  induced  the  Foreign  Office  again  to  request  his 
Majesty  ",  the  text  reads  :  "  Hence,  we  further  memorialised  the  Throne,  praying...'. 

20  Instead  of:  "high  ministers",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has:  "his  imperial 
commissioners  ",  the  text  reads  :  "  Imperial  envoys  ". 

21  Instead  of :  "to  acco7npany  Mr.  Burlingajne ",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has, 
for  once  correctly:  "to  go  at  the  same  time",  the  text  reads:  "to  proceed 
Simultaneously  ". 

22  Neither  "  this  step  ",  nor,  as  Dr.  Williams  has  it,  "  this  arrangement "  are  in 
the  text. 
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frienship  existing,!   but  will  also  give  these  high  officers  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  practice  and  experience  in  diplomatic  duties.2 

As  the  Chinese  goverpment  has  on  this  occasion  been  enabled  to  avail 
itself  3  of  Mr.  Burlingame's  weight  and  position,  and  of  the  assistance  of 
the  secretaries  of  legation  4  Messrs.  Brown  and  de  Champs,  both  the 
business  of  this  particular  mission  5  will  be  performed  satisfactorily,  and 
hereafter  when  envoys  are  to  be  sent  by  China  6  to  foreign  powers,?  the 
taking  of  such  action  will  have  been  much  facilitated,  and  the  mode  of 
procedure  that  can  be  followed  will  have  been  laid  down. 8 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ministers  in  the  United  States  and  other 
countries,  9  the  government  there  10  will  discuss  and  decide  with  Mr. 
Burlingame  alone,  H  all  matters  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  ;  12  and 
when  Mr.   Burlingame  has  arrived  at  any  deci8ion,13  Chih-Ta-Ch^n  and 

1  Instead  of:  "not  only  shows  the  genuine  feelings  qf  friendship  existing  *\  for 
which  Dr.  Williams  has :  *'  would  manifest  the  good  feeling  existing  ",  the  text  reads : 
"  partly  as  a  manifestation  of  good  understanding  ". 

2  Instead  of:  *'but  will  also  give  these  high  officers  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
practice  and  experience  in  diplomatic  duties",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has  :  ''and  be 
moreover  a  means  of  giving  them  practice  and  experience  in  their  duties  ",  the  text 
reads  :  "  partly  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  by  exjyerience  ". 

8  The  text  does  not  say  a  word  of  *'  As  the  Chinese  Govenmient  has  on  this 
occasion  been  enabled  to  avail  itself".  The  construction  of  the  paragraph  being 
somewhat  difficult,  both  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Williams  have  failed  to  seize  its  true 
import,  and,  translating  with  even  more  than  their  usual  freedom,  have  yet  made  a 
complete  muddle  of  it,  as  will  be  seen  on  a  glance  at  their  contradictory  and  illogical 
versions,  compared  with  our  own:  see  above,  and  pp.  168  and  165.  We  here  confine 
ourselves  to  point  out  the  special  errors  of  Mr.  Brown's  translation. 

i  Instead  of  :  "the  secretaries  of  legation ",  the  text  reads :  "the  two  secretaries 
P6  (Mr.  Brown)  and  T6  (Mr.  Deschamps). 

5  The  text  says  not  a  word  of  "  this  particular  mission  ". 

«  Instead  of  :  **  hereafter  when  envoys  are  to  be  sent  by  China  ",  for  which  Dr. 
Williams  has  :  "when  this  government  at  a  future  day  desires  to  send  her  own 
envoys",  the  text  reads:  "(/*  the  (governing)  Central  State  should,  hereafter,  see 
occasion  for  another  mission ".  The  possibility  of  such  another  Mission  is  by  the 
Tsung-li  Yamdn  made  altogether  conditional  on  the  success  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame, 
and  held  out — ^to  "  encourage  zeal "  (12). 

7  The  "  foreign  powers  "  have  been  superadded  to  the  text  by  Mr.  Brown. 

8  Instead  of  :  "the  taking  of  such  action  will  have  been  much  facilitated,  and  a 
mode  of  procedure  that  can  be  followed  will  have  been  laid  down  ",  for  which  Dr. 
Williams  has  :  "she  will  then  have  precedents  to  follow,  and  it  will  be  easier  to 
prepare  them  for  their  duties",  the  text  reads  :  "the  path  to  be  followed  would 
manifestly  have  been  struck  out,  and  the  transaction  of  business  be  greatly  facilitated  ". 

9  For:  "in  the  United  States  and  other  countries",  our  text  has  :  "in  your 
honorable  (Tributary)  State  ". 

10  The  words  :  "  the  government  there  "  are  not  in  the  text.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  words  :  "  and  when  its  turn  for  the  transaction  of  business-matters  shall  have 
come  ",  have  been  omitted  from  it  by  Mr.  Brown. 

11  On  a  comparison  of  Mr.  Brown's  translation  of  the  whole  paragraph  with  the 
version  of  Dr.  Williams,  p.  169,  it  will  be  found  that  they  once  more  differ  essentially, 
the  one  from  the  other ;  both  differing  again  so  materialiy  from  the  original,  as  to 
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Sun-Ta-Ch6n  will  consult  with  him  as  to  the  dispatches  on  the  subject  to  be 
sent  14  to  the  yamun  of  foreign  aflfairs  in  Peking.  15  In  this  way  the  entire 
work  of  the  mission,  being  fully  provided  for,  will  proceed  smoothly  and 
satisfactorily.  16 

Mr.  Burlingame,  on  his  part,  understands  the  languages  and  peculiarities 
of  foreign  nations,17  and  Chih-Ta-Chen  and  Sun-Ta.Ch^n,  on  their  part,  are 
conversant  with  the  language  and  affairs  18  of  China.  19  The  arrangements 
adopted  in  this  mission  are  only  temporary^  and  for  the  occasion.  The  mea- 
sure is  an  initiatory  one,  and  will  not  be  permanently  imitated  in  the  future. 

The  Prince  (and  members  of  the  yamun)  would  request  his  excellency20 
to  communicate  the  contents  of  this  despatch  to  the  high  ministers  who 
have  charge  of  the  government  of  his  country,21  for  their  gtiidance  in 
receiving  and  treating  with  the  Emperor  of  China.22 

render  it  difficult  to  perceive  hpw  the  translators  can  have  construed  the  text.  Their 
united  object,  however,  is  obvious.  WhQe  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  grant  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Burlingame  simply  authority  to  deliberate  upon  proposed  measures,  the  nature  of 
which  is  to  be  communicated  to  it  by  the  native  co-messengers  (comp.  Note  15, 
pp.  168 — 9),  Mr.  Brown  and  Dr.  Williams  confer  on  their  "high  minister  plenipo- 
UfUiary  "  the  authority  of  deciding  upon  all  matters ;  nay,  Dr.  Williams,  forgetting 
that  there  exists  such  a  person  as  the  Emperor,  unhesitatingly  invests  his  former 
chief  with  the  powers  of  final  decision.  Instead  of  :  '*  will  discuss  and  decide  with 
Mr.  Burlingame  alone",  the  text  reads  :  "the  Hon.  P*u  will  alone  have  to  be  looked 
to  in  deliberating  ". 

isinstead  of :  "all  matters  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with'*,  the  text  reads : 
"  the  nature  of  whatever  arrangements  may  be  proposed  ". 

iSThe  words:  "and  when  Mr,  Burlingame  Itas  arrived  ai  any  dedsion^^  are  not  in 
the  text. 

^Instead  of  :  "  Chih-Ta-Chto  and  Suita-Ta-Chen  will  consult  with  him  as  te  the 
despatches  on  the  subject  to  be  sent ",  the  text  reads ;  "  the  Hon.  Chih  and  the  Hon. 
S*un,  after  communicating  with  the  Hon.  P'u,  will  have  to  conduct  the  correspon- 
dence relating  thereto  (the  deliberations  upon  proposed  measures)".  (Comp.  note  17» 
p.  169.) 

isinstead  of:  "the  yamun  of  foreign  affairs  in  Peking*',  the  text  reads:  **  the 
(governing)  Central  State's  Board  of  General  Control ".     (Com.  Note  16,  p.  166). 

i6The  paragraph  is  not  completed  here  ;  Mr.  !&x>wn  having  altogether  misappre- 
hended its  sjrntax,  as  will  be  seen  on  a  comparison  with  our  version,  pp.  165-6. 

l7Insteadof:  **/oreign  nations",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has:  "  all  the  countries 
he  (Mr.  Burlingame)  will  visit "  (comp.  note  20,  p.  169),  the  text  reads  "  the  ( Tribu- 
tary)  Outer  (States)  ". 

isinstead  of  :  "  the  language  and  affairs  ",  which  also  Dr.  Williams  has,  the  text 
■peaks  of  "the  method  of  correspondence  and  the  general  code  of  relations". 

I91nstead  of :  "  Cfuna  ",  the  text  reads:  "  the  (governing)  Central  State  ".  Comp. 
note  21,  p.  169. 

20Neither  "the  prince  (and  members  of  the  yamurrj"  nor  "  His  Excellency"  are 
in  the  text. 

Silnstead  of:  **the  high  ministers,  who  have  charge  of  the  government  qf  his 
(exeellency's)  country",  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has:  "the  Secretary  of  State",  the 
text  reads  :  "your  honorable  States'  tributary-service  officials".  In  reference  to  ^hia 
insulting  designation,  see  note  23,  p.  169,  and  (82)  p.  170. 

22liistead  of :  "in  receiving  and  treating  with,   tht  ministers  representing  hi$ 

z2 
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A  necessary  communication,  addressed  by  the  Prince  of  Kung,  and 
ministtiTB  of  the  yamun  of  foreign  affairs,  to  the  foreign  ministers  in  Peking, 
and  to  the  secretaries  of  state  of  those  treaty  powers  not  yet  having 
diplomatic  representatives  in  China.  1 

Tung-chih,  sixth  year,  twelfth  moon,  sixth  day  (December  31,  1867). 

Mr.  Seward  to  the  Chinese  Embassy. 

Department  of  State, 

Washington,  June  3,  1868. 
The  undersigned.  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  has  the  honor 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  their  excellencies 
Anson  Burlingame,  of  the  first  Chinese  rank,  envoy  extraordinary  and  high 
minister  plenipotentiary,  and  Chi-Kang  and  Sun  Chia-ku,  of  the  second 
Chinese  rank,  associated  high  envoys  and  ministers  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
in  which  their  excellencies  inform  the  Secretary  of  State  that  they  desire  a 
time  to  be  named  for  them  to  deliver  their  credentials  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

It  is  weU  understood  by  this  government  that,  owing  to  the  minority 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  sovereign  authority  of  the  empire  is  now 
exercised  by  a  regency.  Eeserving,  therefore,  and  waiving,  though  only 
during  the  Emperor's  minority,  the  question  concerning  the  privileges  of 
personal  audience  by  the  head  of  the  Chinese  government,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  cheerfully  receive  their  excellencies  the  high 
ministers  of  China,  on  Friday,  at  12  o'clock  at  noon,  at  the  Executive 
Mansion. 

The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  occasion  to  offer  to  their 
excellencies  the  assurance  of  his  most  high  consideration. 

William  H.  Seward. 
Their  Excellencies  Anson  Burlingame, 

Chih-kang, 
Sun  Chia-ku. 

Before  we  add  to  the  preceding  papers  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  at  the  reception,  and  the  President's  reply,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  offer  some  words  of  comment  upon  the  former. 

'  133.  The  letter  from  "  the  Chinese  Embassy  "  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  demanding,  rather  than 
soliciting,  an  audience  of  the  President  for  the  purpose  of  ''  deliver- 
ing*' to  him  its  credentials,  and  the  unbecoming  tone  of  which  is  in 

Majesty  the  Bmperor  of  China  *\  for  which  Dr.  Williams  has  :  "  when  these  imperial 
oommissionen  reach  the  United  States  to  transact  the  business  of  their  mission,  he 
(the  "Secretary  of  State",  see  the  preceding  note)  will  be  fnlly  aware  of  their  posi- 
tion and  relative  duties  *',  the  text  reads  :  "when,  on  the  arrival  of  our  envoys,  its 
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full  accordance  with  tlie  absurd  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  of  China, 
opens  with  several  positive  untruths.  It  is  untrue  that  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Burlingame  held  "  the  first  Chinese  rank  ".  It  is  untrue  that 
he  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Emperor  of  China  as  his  "  high 
minister  plenipotentiary '\  It  is  untrue  that  Chih  and  S'un  held 
''the  second  Chinese  rank'\  And  it  is  untrue  that  they  were 
'*  associated  high  envoys  and  ministers  '* ;  — ^to  all  of  which  points, 
however,  we  shall  presently  revert.  In  this  place  we  merely  desire 
to  call  attention  to  the  impropriety  of  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  accepting  and  answering,  from  the  questionable  Representa- 
tives of  a  Sovereign  to  whose  presence  the  Representative  of  the 
United  States  has  no  access,  a  letter  couched  in  terms  at  variance 
with  courtesy,  and  regarding  an  audience  of  the  President  as  a 
matter  of  right  under  any  circumstances,  on  the  part  of  any  Chinese 
officials ;  inasmuch  as  they  simply  "  will  thank  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  cause  a  time  to  be  named  for  them  to  deliver  their  Credentials  ". 
It  is  true  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seward  profits  by  the  opportunity,  to 
assign  to  a  solution  of  "  the  question  concerning  the  privileges  of 
personal  audience  by  the  head  of  the  Chinese  .Government"  a 
distinct  limit;  but  such  is  the  character  of  the  Chinese,  that  a 
formal,  though  only  temporary,  waiving  of  that  question,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  reception  of  their  "  Messengers  ",  and  the  haughty — 
not  to  say  impudent — tone  which  the  latter  were  peintnitted  to 
assume  at  Washington,  is  certain  to  have  produced  an  effect, 
diametrically  opposite  to  what  was  intended,  on  the  Tsung-li 
Tamfin  and  the  Government  of  China. 

134.  The  Letter  of  Credence  and  its  (falsified)  quasi-ot&cial 
translation,  copies  of  which  were,  in  conformity  with  diplomatic 
usage,  duly  submitted  for  examination  and  approval  or  disapproval 
to  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  has  already  been  fully  discussed. 
We  have  only  to  recall  here  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and 
more  particularly  the  attention  of  the  American  reader,  to  our 
version  of  that  remarkable  state-paper  (37,  f)  and  the  comparative 

(the  Individual  Tribntaiy-States')  turn  for  the  transaction  of  business  comes  "—an 
offensive  mode  of  expression — "they  (the  Tributary-Service  officials  of  that  State) 
may  have  a  basis  to  proceed  upon". 

1  Of  this  concluding  paragraph  we  shall  presently  speak. 
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table,  exhibiting  in  parallel  columns  its  "  true  literal  translation  '\ 
"  Mr.  Brown's  (falsified)  version  ",  and  the  "  Chinese  text  rendered 
word  for  word  "  (80) ;  to  our  remarks  upon  its  insulting  character, 
and  the  fact  that  -the  Emperor  of  China,  formally  claiming  the  Divine 
and  Universal  Autocracy  of  the  Earth,  formally  claims  in  one  of  the 
most  formal  of  diplomatic  documents,  directly  addressed  by  him  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  territories  of  the  North- 
American  Republic  as  a  Chinese  province,  and,  consequently,  the 
American  people  as  Chinese  subjects,  over  whom  he  possesses  the 
power  of  life  and  death  (78-76);  to  the  great  importance,  from  the 
Chinese  point  of  view,  attaching  to  the  reception  of  such  a  Letter 
by  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States,  and  its  efifect  upon 
China  (77);  to  the  diplomatic  fraud  and  conspiracy,  which  led  to  the 
humiliation  of  the  United  States  in  the  sight,  at  least,  of  '^  nearly 
one  half  of  the  human  race'^  (78-79,  84-90);  and  to  add  a  few 
observations  on  the  signature  added  to  Mr.  Brown^s  version  of  the 
Letter  of  Credence.  We  have  already  noticed  the  circumstance 
that  even  in  the  copies  communicated  by  that  gentleman  to  the 
Interpreters  of  the  Foreign  Legations  in  Peking,  he  appeared,  by 
introducing  the  words  '^  Our  Reign  "  before  '^  T'ung-chih  *\  to  wish 
the  latter  expression,  analogous  to  our  Anno  Domini  (72),  to  be 
taken  for  the  name  and  signature  of  the  Emperor  of  China  (80,  i). 
The  copy,  officially  presented  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State  by 
*'  the  Chinese  Embassy  '\  and  as  officially  published  by  order  of  the 
United  States  Government  and  reproduced  above,  can  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  subject ;  because  it  is  actually  signed : 

•'Tung  Chih", 
It  is  thus  made  officially  to  convey,  on  the  part  of  "  the  Chinese 
Embassy*',  the  impression  to  the  American  Government  of  "Tung 
Chih  "  being  the  name  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  of  the  Letter 
of  Credence  bearing  the  personal  signature  of  "  the  Great  Exalted 
Monarch  and  Highpriest  of  the  World."  This  is  a  grave  fact. 
Morally  speaking,  it  appears  to  us  unquestionably  to  amount  to  a 
forgery  of  the  assumed  name  of  the  Emperor  of  China.     What  con- 

1  Henry  WJieaton,  Elements  of  International  Law,  second  editiion,  annotated  by 
Mr.  Lawrence,  London,  1864,  Svo.,  p.  388,  after  De  Martens,   Pr^is  du  Droit  des 
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stmction  the  Law  might  place  upon  it,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say. 
It  will  be  for  the  Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  China  to 
take  this  matter  il^o  consideration. 

135.  The  second  document,  submitted  by  ^^the  Chinese 
Embassy ''  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State  ''  is  a  translation  by 
Mr.  Brown  of  the  Circular  Despatch  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamfin  of 
December  31,  1866,  communicated  above  (81  h.)  It  is  not  specially 
named  in  the  letter  of  the  Mission  of  June  2,  1868  (132),  but  mani- 
festly intended  to  be  included  in  the  expression  '^a  copy  of  their 
credentials",  so  as  to  convey  to  the  American  Government  the 
impression  of  this  document  constituting  those  "full  powers"  of 
the  Mission,  necessary  for  its  diplomatic  action,  and  which  are  not 
contained  in  the  Letter  of  Credence.  Had  not  Mr.  Hart  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  read  "  Wheaton  *'  ?  He  writes  thus : — "  Eveiy 
diplomatic  agent,  in  order  to  be  received  in  that  character,  and  to 
enjoy  the  privileges  and  honors  attached  to  his  rank,  must  be 
furnished  with  a  letter  of  credence... The  letter  of  credence  states 
the  general  object  of  his  mission,  and  requests  that  full  faith  and 
credit  may  be  given  to  what  he  shall  say  on  the  part  of  his 
court  ;*'  1  and  again  :  "  In  order  to  enable  a  public  minister  or  other 
diplomatic  agent  to  conclude  and  sign  a  treaty  with  the  government, 
to  which  he  is  accredited,  he  must  be  furnished  with  a  full  power, 
independent  of  his  general  letter  of  credetice"  2  But,  no  such  full 
power  having  been  confided  to  the  Burlivgame  Mission  by  the  Chinese 
Ooveniment,  the  former  had  to  supply  the  want  by— diplomatic 
fraud.  After  they  had  once  arnved  at  a  common  assent  to  the 
falsified  translation  of  the  Letter  of  Credence  (78),  the  plotters  of 
the  Mission,  urged  on  by  the  necessities  of  the  case,  (82)  hesitated 
not  to  complete  their  work :  the  result  before  us  being  the  signature 
"  Tung  Ohih",  added  to  the  Credentials ;  the  falsified  rendering  of  the 
document,  which  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  by  Dr  Williams 
(81) ;  its  falsified  version  by  Mr.  Brown  (132,  b)  ;  and  the  officially 
imprinting  upon  it  the  false  character  of  a  full  power.  That  the 
document  was  viewed  and  accepted  as  such  by  the  Hon.  William  H. 

QenB  Moderoe  de  I'Europe,  edited  by  M.  Ch.  Verg^,  PariB,  1864,  vol.  ii  p.  84,  where 
Mithorities  are  cited.        2  Jbid,  p.  443. 
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Seward,  is  proved  by  the  preamble  to  the  '^  Additional  Articles  to 
the  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Ta  Tsing 
Empire  of  18th  of  June,  1868",  wherein  it  is  stated,  that  the 
Plenipotentiaries  who  concluded  that  supplemental  treaty, — the 
Hon.  William  H.  Seward  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  Hon. 
Anson  Burlingame,  Chih-Kang,  and  S^nn  Kia-Ku  on  the  part 
of  China, — signed  it  "  after  having  exchanged  their  full  powers, 
found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form."  1  The  translations, 
— if  the  term  can  be  properly  applied  to  the  falsified  versions 
— of  the  Chinese  text  of  these  "  full  powers  ",  by  Dr  "Williams  and 
Mr.  Brown,  differ  upon  unessential  points  more  or  less,  but  agree 
in  effacing  all  offensive  and  insulting  expressions,  which  occur  in 
the  original .  text ;  in  conferring  on  the  Mission  the  character  of  a 
diplomatic  embassy  from  one  sovereign  state  to  another;  in 
conferring  on  the  members  of  the  Mission  generally,  the  character 
of  "high  ministers",  and  on  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  in  particular, 
that  of  a  "high  minister  plenipotentiary",  taking  precedence  in 
rank  of  his  native  co-envoys,  and  invested  with  general  authority  to 
negotiate  any  international  business  between  China  and  the  United 
States.  All  this,  as  we  have  shown,  is  at  variance  with  the  facts  of 
the  case  and  with  truth.  And,  in  addition  to  the  falsified  rendering 
of  single  passages  and  expressions,-  there  occurs  in  Mr.  Brown's 
version  the  following  paragraph :  "  His  Majesty,  the  Emperor  of 
China,  in  this  appointment,  charged  Mr.  Burlingame,  assisted  by  his 
secretaries,  with  the  exclusive  control  and  responsibility  of  the 
Mission", — of  which  paragraph  the  Chinese  text,  professing  to 
be  a  translation  of  our  document  contains  not  a  single  word. 
It  is  a  fuHher  deliberate  fahification  of  the  original.  And  this 
leads  us  to  an  inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  document  itself. 
That  is  to  say:  has  the  Chinese  text  oi  this  "full  power",  in  the 
form  in  which,  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  the  translation 
is  published,  it  must  have  been  officially  submitted  by  "the 
Chinese  Embassy "  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  emanated 
from  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  at  all  ?     In  other  words  i  is  it  a  genuine 

1  Dr.  WiUiams's  **  Proclamation  ",  dated  Peking,  Nov.  23,  1869,  together  with  a 
true  co|>y  of  the  English  and  Chinese  texts  of  the  additional  articles,  printed  and 
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document  ?  Or  is  it  a  docnment  which^  in  its  present  particular  form 
and  for  the  particular  purpose  indicated^  has  been  fabricated  and 
Ihiis  allied  by  the  Mission  iiself?  To  all  appearance  an  affirmative 
answer  will  have  to  be  returned  to  the  latter  question.  The 
contents  of  the  paper^  setting  aside  the  interpolated  paragraph  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded^  are^  as  already  noticed^  identical  with 
the  Circular  Despatch  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n  of  the  same  date 
(81^  h)  ;  its  introductory  formula  also  corresponds  with  that  of 
the  despatch^  and  it  is  only  the  concluding  paragraph^  which  so 
far  differs  from  it^  as  it  reads:  ''A  necessary  communication^ 
addressed  by  the  Prince  of  Kung  and  ministers  of  the  Ya/raun  of 
foreign  affairs,  to  the  foreign  ministers  in  Peking,  and  to  the 
secretaries  of  state  of  those  treaty-powers  not  yet  having  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Ghina.'^  But  do  not  these  additional  remarks — 
additional  to  the  genuine  despatch  and,  therefore,  another 
falsification  of  its  tenour,  betray  the  falsified  character  of  the 
document,  as  a  full  power,  themselves?  Can  it  rationally  be 
supposed  that  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  after  addressing  its  despatch 
of  December  31,  1867,  to  Dr  Williams,  as  Charg^  d'Affaires  ad 
interim  for  the  United  States,  simply  expladning  the  expla/natory 
object  of  the  Mission  and  requesting  him, — as  the  very  paragraph, 
immediately  preceding  the  final  interpolation,  shows — to  communicate 
the  contents  to  the  American  Oovemment,  should  on  the  same  day 
have  issued  the  same  despatch,  with  the  addition  of  two  paragraphs, 
the  latter  utterly  irrelevant,  for  the  Mission  to  use,  and  to  present 
to  the  same  Government — ^the  Government  of  the  United  States—- 
as  a  full  power  am.d  general  Imperial  authority  to  enter  into  any  kind 
of  diplomatic  negotiations,  and  conclude  any  kind  of  political  treaties 
with  that  Government  7  The  very  idea  is  preposterous ;  quite  apart 
from  the  knowledge  we  possess,  that  no  Chinese  official,  even  of  the 
very  highest  rank,  has  ever  been  entrusted  with  such  power  and 
authority.  But  if  so,  the  document  under  consideration  itself, 
viewed  as  a  full  'power,  officially  submitted  as  such  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State  by  *^  the  Chinese  Embassy ",  would  assume  the 

oirculated  for  general  information  by  the  Vioe-Gonsnl  Qeneral  Mr.  Jenkins,  Shanghai, 
December  17i  1869,  4  pages  in  foL 
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character  of  a  diplomatic  forgery.  This  is  another  Babjeot  for  the 
Governments  of  the  United  States  and  of  China  to  order  inquirios 
to  be  made  into.  Under  any  circamstances^  it  is  indnbitablj  tme  that 
onr  docament^  in  reality,  conveys  no  power  of  any  kind :  ttie  «imple 
reason  being,  that  it  is  stated  to  emanate  from  the  Tsnng-li  Tamte 
or  Prince  Knng,  and  that,  neither  being  invested  with  the  Imperial 
authority  to  confer  full  powers  or  any  diplomatic  power  whatever^ 
whether  on  messengers  or  envoys  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
they  cannot  possibly  delegate  to  others  a  power,  which  they  do  not 
possess  themselves. 

186.  We  may  now  proceed  to  reproduce  ifrom  the  official 
American  "Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs'',  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame's  address  to  the  President  of  the  United  States^  and  the 
reply  of  the  latter.     They  read  as  follows  : — 

Address  of  Mr.  Burlinoahe  to  the  President. 

Mr.  President  :  If  you  had  not  already,  through  the  Secretary  Of 
State,  kindly  relieved  me  from  embarrassment,  my  first  duty  on  the  present » 
occaBion  would  be  to  explain  to  you,  how  it  is  that  I,  who  left  this  oi^ital 
seven  years  ago  a  Minister  of  the  United  States  to'  China,  have  nuw  returned 
here  a  Minister  from  China  to  the  United  States.  You  will  permit  me,  I 
trust,  to  renew,  in  this  formal  manner,  the  expression  of  my  thanks  for.  the 
kindness  and  liberality  with  which  this  change  of  representative  character 
and  responsibility  on  my  part,  has  been  allowed  by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  the  Imperial  Chinese -Government  having,  within  the 
last  three  years,  accepted  the  lows  of  nations  as  they  are  allowed  and 
practised  by  the  Western  powers,  that  government  has  further  concluded,  if 
permitted,  to  enter  into  communication  through  the  customary  diplomatic 
way  with  the  United  States,  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Great  Britain, 
Holland,  Italy,  North  Germany,  Russia,  Spain  and  Sweden.  This  desire  of 
the  Chinese  Government  is  fully  expressed  in  letters  addressed  to  these 
jwwers  respectively. 

We  are  charged,  at  the  expense  of  what  might  bear  the  appearance  of 
egotism,  to  say  that  there  are  nine  official  ranks  in  China.  By  way  of 
showing  the  greatest  possible  respect  to  the  Western  powers,  the  letters  to 
which  I  refer  were  committed  to  the  care  of  myself,  of  the  first  rank,  and  to 
Chih-Taj^n  and  Sun  Taj^,  of  the  second  rank,  myself  being  invested  with 
extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  functions^  and  all  of  us  being  accredited 
to  you  as  high  ministers  and  envoys. 

We  have  now  the  honor  to  deliver  the  letter  of  his  Imperial  Migesty, 
which  is  thus  addressed  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.    In  doing  so, 
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we  obey  a  charge  giyen  us  by  the  Emperor  of  China  to  assure  you  of  his 
sincere  desire  for  your  personal  health,  honor  and  happiness,  and  for  the 
welfare  ajid  prosperity  of  the  great  nation  oyer  whom,  by  the  authority  of 
HeaTen,  you  haye  been  called  to  preside. 

Rbplt  of  thb  Pbbsident  to  Mr.  .Bublinoamb. 

Tour  Excellenct  :  States,  like  indiyidual  men,  haye  two  distinct 
characters  and  fields  of  actiyity ;  the  one  domestic,  the  other  social.  If  it 
be  true,  as  I  trust  it  is,  that  the  seyeral  ^litical  communities  of  the  earth 
are  now  more  actiyely  engaged  than  at  any  preyious  period  in  meliorating 
their  respective  constitutions  and  laws,  it  certainly  is  not  less  manifest  that 
they  are  zealously  engaged  in  meliorating  and  perfecting  their  systems  of 
intemational  intercourse  and  commerce. 

The  appearance  here  of  this,  the  first  mission  from  China  to  the 
Western  nations,  is  in  this  respect  not  more  singular  than  it  is  suggestiye. 
During  the  first  80  years  of  our  independence,  foreign  nations  generally 
eyinced  hesitation,  caution,  and  reserve,  not  to  say  jealousy,  in  regard  to 
advances  of  the  United  States.  Of  late  these  features  have  seemed  to 
disappear.  There  remains  scarcely  one  civilised  and  regularly  constituted 
state  with  which  we  have  not  formed  relations  of  cordial  friendship.  So  far 
'  fi-om  seeking  to  impose  fetters  upon  our  commerce,  as  heretofore,  nearly  all 
nations  now  invite  us  to  establish  free  trade.  Our  national  thought — ^that 
the  American  continent  and  islands  are  rightfully  reserved  for  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  independent  American  states — is  no  longer  anywhere 
contested.  Vigorous  and  well-established  European  powers  now  freely  cede 
to  us  for  fair  equivalents  such  of  their  colonial  possessions  in  this 
hemisphere  as  we  find  desirable  for  strength  and  commerce.  The  inherent . 
right  of  man  to  choose  and  change  domicile  and  allegiance— a  principle 
essential  to  human  progress — is  conceded  in  our  recent  treaties.  These 
changes,  although  not  less  important,  are  less  striking  than  the  extension  of 
our  firiendly  intercourse  with  the  Oriental  nations.  We  have  recently 
opened  reciprocal  and  equal  intercourse  with  Greece,  with  the  Ottoman  IJorte, 
and  with  Japan.  China,  having  accepted  the  laws  of  nations  as  they  are 
explained  in  our  own  approved  compilation,  now  avails  herself,  through 
your  missiony  of  our*friendly  introduction  to  the  Christian  states  of  Europe 
and  America.  These  events  reveal  the  pleasing  fact  of  a  rapid  growth  of 
mutual  trust  and  confidence  among  the  nations  resulting  from  a  general 
suspension  of  the  policy  of  war  and  conquest,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
fraternal  and  benevolent  policy  in  its  place. 

Your  excellencies,  we  have  not  failed  to  appreciate  the  sagacity  with 
which  the  Chinese  Empire  has  responded  to  this  change  of  jpolicy  by  the 
Christian  nations.  We  acknowledge  with  pleasure  the  cordial  and 
enlightened   adoption  of  that  policy  by  the  Western  nations,  acting  in 

aa2 
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concert  with  the  United  States,  especially  by  Great  Britain,  France,  Kii8si% 
North  Germany,  Italy,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland  and  Belgium. 

I  deem  it  not  unworthy  of  this  occasion  to  bear  witness  to  the  merit  of 
the  representative  agents  whose  common  labors  at  Peking  have  culminated 
in  bringing  the  Empire  of  China  so  early  and  so  directly  into  the  family 
circle  of  civilised  nations,  viz.  Prince  Kung  and  Wenshian  on  the  part  of 
China ;  yourself,  Mr.  Burlingame,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  the 
lamented  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  on  the  British  part;  Mr.  Berthemy,  on 
behalf  of  France ;  and  Messieurs  Balluzeck  and  Ylangally,  on  the  part  of 
Russia. 

Keasoning  from  the  harmony  which  has  thus  prevailed  hitherto,  I  feel 
myself  justified  on  this  occasion  not  only  in  giving  you  a  cordial  reception 
here,  but  also  in  assuring  you  of  a  welcome  equally  cordial  by  the  several 
other  powers  to  which  you  are  accredited.  In  conclusion,  I  trust  that  the 
intelligent  and  enlightened  Chinese  Government  and  people  will  allow  me 
to  build  upon  this  day's  transaction  an  expectation  that  their  great  Empire, 
instead  of  remaining,  as  heretofore,  merely  passive,  will  henceforth  be 
induced  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  general  progress  of  civilisation.  There 
are  several  lines  of  navigation  between  Europe  and  China.  Citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  already  constructed  a  road  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  with  a  line  of  steam  service  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  In  two  or 
three  years  more  there  will  be  added  to  these  facilities  of  intercourse  the 
Pacific  railroad  across  oiu:  own  continent,  and  a  ship  canal,  constructed 
under  French  patronage,  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  But  there  will  yet 
remain,  besides  all  these,  and  more  important  than  all  of  them,  the  great 
work  of  connecting  the  two  oceans  by  a  ship  canal  to  be  constructed  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  To  doubt  the  feasibility  of  such  a  work,  would 
imply  an  ignorance  of  the  science  and  the  wealth  of  the  age  in  which  we  liv& 
Your  important  mission  wiU  enable  you  to  contribute  largely  to  the 
achievement  of  that  great  enterprise.  I  respectfully  invite  you,  therefore, 
to  commend  it  to  the  favor  of  the  United  States  of  Columbia,  as  well  as  to 
the  Government  of  China  and  the  several  European  states  to  which  you  are 
accredited. 

We  see  no  occasion  to  animadvert  upon  the  general  topics,  here 
introduced  by  the  President  into  his  reply  to  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame's  address.  '  The  only  point  to  notice  is  the  circumstance, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  undertook  to  introduce 
the  Burlingame  Mission  to  "  the  Christian  States  of  Europe  " ;  thus 
incnrring  a  responsibility,  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  at  no  distant 
period  lead  to  a  radical  change,  amounting  to  a  reversal,  of  the 
policy,   unbecoming  a  great  people,  which  the  NorUi-Americaa 
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Republic  has  thas  far  jadged  it  expedient  to  persevere  in  towards 
Ghina^  and  towards  Europe  in  regard  to  China. 

137.     The  first  statement^  made  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame, 
as  the  Pablic  Messenger  of  the  One  Emperor  of  the  Earthy  in  his 
formal  address  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  is,  that  the 
International  Law  of  Europe  had  been  accepted  by  the   Chinese 
Government,  i.e.  by  his  Imperial  Master.     We  have  already  pointed 
out  (126),  that  such  is  not  the  case.      He    next  states,  that  the 
Chinese  Government  "  had  further  concluded,  if  permitted,  to  enter 
into  communication  through  the  customary  diplomatic  way  with  the 
United  States  and  certain  European  countries,— very  undiploma- 
tically by  him  arrayed  in  alphabetical  order ; — and  that  "  this  desire 
of  the  Chinese  Government  was  fully  expressed  in  letters  addressed 
to   those   Powers,   respectively".     Again,  such  was  not  the  case. 
To  some  extent,  however,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  may  upon  the 
latter  points  have  been  himself  misled  by  the  falsified  version  of 
the  Credentials.     He  next  states,  that  the  Mission  was  "  charged  to 
say  that  there  are  nine  official  ranks  in  China  ",     Such  was  not  the 
case.     Nor  is  even  the  Hon«  Mr.  Burlingame  bold  enough  to  aver 
in   distinct  terms,   that  it  was,  as  implied  by  him,  the  Chinese 
Government,  i.e,  the  Emperor,  who  had,  and  alone  could  have,  thus 
"charged^'  him.     He  further  states,  that  ''by  way  of  showing  the 
greatest  possible  respect  to  the  Western  '  Powers,   the   Letters  of 
Credence  were  committed  to  the  care  of  himself,  of  the  first  rank 
and  to  his  two  native  associates,  of  the  second  rank '\     Such  was 
not  the  case  (31).     He  goes  on  to  state,   that   ''he  himself  was 
invested  with  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary   functions'',   and 
that  he  and  his  native  co-messengers  were  "  all  of  them  accredited 
to  the  President  as  high  ministers  and  envoys ''.     Such  was  not  the 
case  (32).     Finally,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  states  that  he  and  his 
native  co-messengers  "  obeyed  a  charge  given  them  by  the  Emperor 
of  China   to   assure  the   President  of  the   United   States  of  the 
Emperor's  sincere  desire  for  his  personal  health,  honor  and  happiness 
and  for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  great  nation  over  whom 
by  the  authority  of  Heaven,  he  had  been  called  to  preside ''.     Such 
was  not  the  case  (35) .    A  greater  medley  of  positive  untruths  has 
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probably  never  been  uttered  on  a  similar  occasion,  than  were 
uttered^  in  most  part  consciously^  though  in  part  also  maybe 
unconsciously^  at  the  reception  of  "the  Chinese  Embassy''  in 
Washington,  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame.  And  is  it,  indeed,  "by 
the  authority  of  Heaven '',  that  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United 
States  is  called  to  preside  quadrennially  over  the  destinies  of  the 
Great  North- American  Bepublic  ?  We  have  always  been  under  the 
impression,  that  he  was  called  to  do  so  by  the  votes  and  the 
authority  of  the  American  people.  Upon  this  point,  considering 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  accepted  the  statement  of 
the  "  envoy  of  Chinese  empire "  to  the  contrary,  we  may  possibly 
be  in  error.  But  what  admits  of  no  manner  of  doubt  is,  that  the 
American  Government  has  allowed  itself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  "the 
Chinese  Embassy'';  that,  without  due  inquiry  and  adherence  to 
principle,  it  submitted  to  a  diplomatic  fraud  without  a  parallel  in  the 
history  of  politics ;  that,  by  introducing  the  Burlingame  Mission  to 
the  Courts  of  Europe,  it  has  incurred  a  grave  responsibility  towards 
those  Courts ;  that,  by  oflScially  receiving  the  Letters  of  Credence 
and  the  Messengers  of  "  the  One  Monarch  of  the  Earth  ",  who  lays 
claim  to  North-America  as  a  Province  of  his  own,  and  by  thus 
publicly  though  unwittingly,  in  the  sight  of  the  (^liinese  nation^ 
acknowledging  the  Chinese  vassalage  of  the  United  States,  it  has 
taken  upon  itself  a  graver  responsibility  towards  the  American 
people ;  and  that,  in  sending  the  Burlingame  Mission,  China  has 
offered  a  national  insult  to  the  United  States,  which,  it  appears 
to  us,  imperatively  .demands  redress* 
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188.     "I  have  as  &r  as  possible'',  thfe  Hon.  WiUiata  B.  Beed^ 

American  Ambassador  to   China,   ooncluped  a   despatch    to    his 

Government,  dated  Macao,  February  1,  1698,  '*  limited  this  despatch 

to  the  pecuniary  claims  on  the  Chinese  authorities.     Those  of  a 

political  nature  are  referred  to  in  the  accompanying  memorandum, 

and  on  them  I  have  no  other  observation  now  to  make  than  that 

'  the  J  pmnfully  illustrate  the  relations,  in  which  the  United  States  have 

been  content  so  long  to  sta/nd  to  the  authorities  of  this  empire  ".^     The 

following  paragraph,  transcribed  from  the  Memorandum  alluded  to, 

•will  speak  for  itself.     It  reads  thus  :-^ 

''  IndiffmUt/  in  returning  the  Presidents  letter  vfith  the  United  States 

Commissionef^s  letter  of  crede7ice, 

"  This  letter  from  President  Pierce  and  the  letter  of  credence  were 
delivered  to  his  excellency  Wang,  Governor-General  of  Fuh-kien  and  Cheh- 
kisng,  at  Fuchow,  on  the  15th  of  July,  1856,  by  Mr.  Parker,  who  referred 
him  to  the  Slst  article  of  the  treaty,  which  mentioned  the  officers,  who 
were  authorised  to  receive  and  transmit  such  documents  to  Pekin.  His 
excellency  received  it,  and,  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  fulfilled  his 
'  promise  of  forwarding  the  box  to  Court.  On  the  24th  of  August  the  same 
officer  communicated  to  Mr.  Parker  the  disapproval  of  his  Government  at  the 
course  he  had  taken,  iu  the  following  words : — 'As  to  this  matter  it  is  right 
it  should  revert  to  the  Imperial  Commissioner  and  Governor-General  of  the 
Liang  Kwang  duly  to  •  memorialize  the  throue,  and  to  manage  ;  and  not 
being  a  subject,  which  ought  to  be  superintended  by  the  viceroy  of  the  Min 
And  Cheh  Provinces,  it  is  inexpedient  for  us  (the  ministers  of  the  privy 
council)  to  present  it  iu  his  behalf.  We  now  take  the  original  box  and 
return  it  (to  the  viceroy)  to  deliver  over,  which  will  answer*. 

"  The  Commissioner,  iu  his  reply  to  his  excellency, Wang,  October  27, 
exculpated  him  personally  from  all  blame,  but  showed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  indignity  of  returning  a  national  letter  on  such  a  frivolous  pretence,  the 
dusult  was  greatly  i^(gravated  by  the  condition  in  which  the  dispatch  was 
sent  back,  the  seals  of  the  original  letters  having  both  been  broken  open,  as 

1  Papers  reUti^g  to  Foroign  Affairs,  Wwhiiigton,  Government  Press,  1859—00, 
0VO.,  <t;q1,.x.  p.  105.        ^  Ibid^  p.  112. 
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well  as  those  of  the  translations,  though  the  latter  documents  fully  informed 
the  cabinet  of  their  purport  Few  incidents  during  the  present  reign  have 
shown  more  decidedly  the  unsocial  and  exclusive  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  than  the  return  of  this  box  in  the  state  in  which  it  came.  No 
one  doubts  that  all  the  high  functionaries  of  the  Imperial  Court  learned  its 
contents  and  perhaps,  too,  submitted  the  original  and  translations  to  foreign 
inspection  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  them,  which  renders  their  return 
more  decisive  and  discourteous." 

Nothing  discouraged,  however,    by  this     little     incident,    thongh 

•  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Reed  stigmatised  as  "  cm  insult  to  his  country  ", 

the  President  of  the  United  States  was  bent  on  the  honor  of  a 

personal  correspondence  with  "  the  One  Great  Exalted  Monarch  and 

Highpriest  of  the  World  " ;  no  doubt  under  the  hallucination  that, 

*'  once  the  ice  was  broken  ",  certain  undefined,  but  great,  national 

advantages  might  accrue  to  the  North- American  Republic  firom  such 

an  epistolary  intercourse. 

139.     Hence,    the    Hon.    Mr.    Reed  was   charged  with   the 

delivery  of  another  autograph  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United 

States  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China ;  and  its  history  is  both 

so  carious  and  instructive,  as  here  to  deserve  a  place.     An  Imperial 

Commission,  consisting  of  three  Chinese  officials,  Tan,  Tsung,aDd  Wu, 

had  an  interview  with  the  American  Ambassador  at  the  Takn  Forts 

on  May  3,  1858,  during  which  the  conversation  was  directed  by  the 

Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the  letter  in  question  :- 


*'  Mr.  Reed.     I  have  also  here  an  important  document,  a  letter  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China. 
— Tan.     When  will  the  letter  he  brought,  and  what  does  it  contain  1 — Mr. 
Reed.     It  contains  good  wishes  and  expressions  of  friendship  from  our  chief 
magistrate.     Here    is  the  original   (showing  the   address). — ^Tan.     I   am 
unable  to  read  the  letters  of  your  honorable  country,  but  there  are  men  at 
the  colonial  office,  at  Pekin,  who  are   acquainted  with  foreign  languages. 
Was  it   written   by  the   Prince  of  your  coimtryl      (Mr.    Martin,^   the 
interpreter,  here  requested  the  commissioner  not  to  call  our  Chief  Magistrate 
"  Prince,"  but  "  President,"  which  is  his  proper  title), — Tan.    It  is  a  foreign 
title,   to  which  I   am  not  accustomed.     (Mr.    Martin  :     '*  Then  call  him 
Hwangti,  Emperor,  as  we  do  your  sovereign,  for  the  United  States  is  not 
inferior  to  China."     This  he  did  during  the  remainder  of  the  interview). 
Mr.   Reed.     It  bears  the  autograph  signature  of  the  President. — ^Tan. 
May    I   see  a  translation   of  iti    (It    was    then    shown    to    the    three 
commissioners,  who  perused  it,  and  said  at  the  same  time  :     "  We  can  send 

1  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1859 — 60,  Svo.,  vol.  8,  pp.  282 — 4. 

s  This  is  the  same  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  d,d.,  <*  Professor  of  Hermeneutics  etc.  in 

the  Imperial  College,  Peking",  of  whom  we  have  spoken  above  (89).    The  term,  used 
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it ;  we  can  send  it.** — ^Mr.  Rbsd.  I  have  to  complatn  of  a  grave  offence  on 
the  pert  of  the  Chinese  Government,  fiere  is  a  letter  from  the  President 
to  the  Emperor,  sent  from  the  United  States,  and  placed  by  my  predecessor 
in  the  hands  of  Wang,  the  Governor-General  of  Fuhchau,  to  be  transmitted 
to  •  Pekin.  It  was  aiterwards  returned  unanswered,  and  in  this  condition, 
(showing  the  mutilated  seal).  This  was  an  insult  to  my  country ;  and,  should 
it  at  any  time  be  repeated,  it  certainly  would  create  enmity  between  the 
United  States  and  China. — ^Tan.  That  is  a  bygone  affair,  of  which  I  have 
no  knowledge ;  but  I  can  assure  you,  that  in  the  present  case  the  letter  will 
not  be  treated  with  disrespect. — ^Mr.  Rbed.  What  guarantee  shall  I  have 
that  it  reaches  the  hands  of  His  Majesty) — Tan.  An  acknowledgement 
from  the  colonial  office. — Mr.  Rbed.  But  I  desire  something  from  the 
yermilion  pencil — ^from  the  Emperor  himself — addressing  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  terms  of  equality. — ^Tan.  All  correspondence  with 
foreign  states  is  referred  to  that  office. — Tsung.  The  addition  of  the 
Imperial  placet  with  the  vermilion  pencil  to  a  document  from  that  office,  so 
far  from  being  a  token  of  equality,  would,  on  the  contrary,  indicate  the 
inferiority  of  the  party  addressed.  (Mr.  Martin  here  remarked  that  lArfanr 
yuei^  the  term  used  for  colonial  office,  signified  the  office  for  controlling  the 
foreign  dependencies  of  China). — Mr.  Reed.  I  will  have  nothing  from  that 
office — nothing  but  from  the  Emperor  himself.  Will  his  Majesty  answer 
the  President's  letter  in  his  own  name,  and  in  terms  of  equality  1 — Tan. 
I  can  send  a  memorial  to-morrow  and  ascertain  the  imperial  will  on  that 
head.  In  the  mean  time,  you  will  perhaps  place  in  our  hands  a  summary 
of  the  pointa  of  the  treaty,  which  require  discussion. — Mr.  Reed.  No  ;  not 
until  you  have  both  obtained  from  Pekin  a  copy  of  my  letters  to  the 
prime  minister,  and  also  ascertained  whether  the  Emperor  will  answer  the 
President's  letter. — Tan.  The  imperial  rescript  and  the  letters  will  both  be 
here  within  five  days  or  less." 

A  few  days  later^  the  Hon.  Mr.  Reed,  in  a  note  dated  ''On 
board  the  Minnesota''^  May,  7,  1858,  applies  once  more  to  the 
Chinese  Commissioners  for  an  asscKance,  that  the  letter  of  the 
President  is  to  be  duly  received ;  in  answer  to  which,  on  May  8, 
they  simply ''  request  the  letter  to  be  brought,  in  order  that  they  may 
forward  it  to  the  Court ";  and,  on  May  10,  write  more  formally : — 

'*  We  have  memorialised  [the  throne]  respecting  the  letter  sent  from 
your  country,  and  His  Majesty  in  much  pleased  to  learn  that  there  is  one. 
On  the  5th  instant  His  Majesty  issued  his  rescript  to  the  following  efiect : — 
The  national  letter  (i.&  the  President's)3  which  by  regulation  should  have 
been  given  in  to  be  forwarded  from  Canton,  has  now  been  brought  to 
Tientsin.  Tan-ting- siang  and  his  coUegues  were  thereupon  commissioned 
by  ourself  to  attend  to  it,  and  they  are  now  allowed  to  receive  and  forward 
the  same  and  to  hand  it  up  on  behalf  of  the  American  minister,  together  with 

by  Tan,  was  no  donbt  wung  (42,  66). 

8  What  is  translated  here  ''the  national  letter",  ihoold  have  been  rendered: 
"  the  :^butary-Stote*«  letter  ". 
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the  translation,  by  which  we  may  be  able  to  understand  it  fully.  This  from 
the  Emperor.  As  is  proper,  we  now  respectfully  copy  the  above  and 
Gommimicate  it  to  your  excellency." 

With   a   degree   of  perseverance,  worthy  of  a  better  cause,   the 

Hon.  Mr.  Reed,  on  May  11,  replies : — 

"  The  undersigned  has  fully  explained  to  their  Excellencies  the  im- 
portance he  attaches  to  the  proper  reception  and  acknowledgement  of  the 
letter  with  which  he  is  charged  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
his  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  and  why,  from  the  past  experience  of  his  country 
in  this  respect,  he  exacts  a  positive  assurance,  before  it  leaves  his  hands, 
that  it  will  be  safely  forwarded  and  acknowledged  on  terms  of  equality. 
The  imperial  rescript,  sent  to  the  undersigned  to-day,  gives  no  such  assu- 
rance, and  is,  therefore,  unsatisfactory.     He  cannot  forward  the  letter*'. 

The  answer  of  the  Imperial  Commissioners  to  this  communica- 
tion, dated  May  13,  according  to  the  translation  -of  Dr.  Williams, 
reads  thus : — 

"  We  have  received  your  Excellency's  despatch,  in  which  you  speak  of 
the  proper  manner  of  receiving  the  letter  from  the  President  ..We  may 
remark  that  we  ha^ve  already  memorialised  and  received  his  Majesty's  plea- 
sure, permitting  us  to  send  up  the  same  for  you.  We  accordingly  requested 
your  excellency  to  carefully  transmit  it  to  us,  that  we,  on  our  part,  may 
receive,  and  then  as  carefully  send  it  up  to  the  throne.  Our  august 
Sovereign  is  much  gratified  to  leam  this,  and  there  certainly  will  be  a  reply. 
Your  honorable  country  has  never  been  a  dependency  of  China,!  and  why, 
then,  need  you  have  undue  apprehensions  [on  the  subject]  1  When  we 
have  received  this  letter,  and  have  sent  it  up  to  Court,  we  shall,  on 
obtaining  the  will,  again  make  another  communication  to  you  ".2 

Upon  the  receipt    of  this    note,   the  American  Ambassador,  in  a 

despatch,  dated  ''Off the  Pehio  River,  May  16,  1858,  informs  his 

Government : — 

"On  the  14th  instant  I  received  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
as  to  the  President's  letter,  in  which  there  is  a  distinct  assurance  that  it 
will  be  answered,  and  that  there  is  no  pretence  that  the  United  States  are 
tributaries  of  China.  Absurd  as  this  disclaimer  may  seem  to  us,  it  is  not 
without  its  significance  ".3 

The  Commissioners  had,  in  reality,  given  no  assurance  what- 
ever that  the  letter  would  be  answered  by  the  Emperor,  much  less 
that  the  United  States  were  not  included  among  the  Tributary 
''Outer''  States  of  China.  On  the  following  day.  May  16,  they 
addressed  another  note  to  the  American  Ambassador  :-^ 

1  According  to  the  Chinese  division  of  the  Empire  Universal,  the  "dependendes", 
properly  speaking, — Mongolia,  Manchuria,  Tibet,  etc., — are  comprehended  in  "the 
Central  State",  and  thus  placed  on  a  £ar  higher  level,  than  are  "the  Outer  ^fttes *\ 
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*'  We  have  already  acknowledged  your  Excellency's  communication,  in 
which  you  inquired  how  the  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  be  received  and  forwarded.  We  then  made  the  same  known  to  his 
Mi^esty,  and  received  permission  for  us  to  take  and  transmit  the  letter  on 
your  behalf,  directing  us  still  to  await  a  reply. 

"  We  have  now  been  honored  by  the  Imperial  will  as  follows  : — *  The 
regulations  of  the  Celestial  Empire  are  for  those  countries  which  do  not 
bring  tribute  to  our  Court,  that,  if  a  correspondence  happens  to  arise  be- 
tween us  and  them,  a  fixed  rule  is  to  be  observed ;  they  are  not  to  be 
treated  with  disdainful  hauteur,  but  in  the  form  in  which  their  letter  comes, 
so  must  the  answer  be  returned  from  u&  There  is  not  the  least  cause  for 
doubt  or  hesitation  on  their  part.  This  from  the  Emperor '.  As  is  proper, 
we  respectfully  copy  his  Majesty's  rescript,  and  now  send  it  for  your 
excellency's  information  ". 

This   answer   is    very  clear    and  to  the  pointy  even  according  to 

Dr.  Williams's  translation.     The  TJnited  States^  the  Commissioners 

are  instmcted  to  inform  the  American  Ambassador^  should^  as  one 

of   the   Tributary   States   of    China^  have   sent  tribute   by  him. 

Although  this  duty  has  been  neglected^  the  Hon.  Mr.  Reed  vrill^ 

under  existing  circumstances,  not  be  treated  vnth  positive  insult, 

and  ordered  to  return  home :  yet,  as  the  letter  of  the  President  is 

unaccompanied  by  tribute,  so  the  reply  must  needs  be  admonishing ; 

in   accordance  with  the   rales    of  the    Chinese    State   UniversaL 

Hence,  too,  the  Imperial  answer,  which  was  finally  issued  on  June 

7,  1858,   reminds  the  American  '^Messenger'',  that  the   United 

States  are  a  Chinese  Principality;    refuses  him  permission,  even 

temporily,  to  come  up  to  the  Metropolis  of  the  World ;  and  enjoins 

him  vrith  all  j^actical  speed  to  return  to  Canton  *'  io  attend  to  the 

commercial  duties  of   his  office    as  visual  ^\^       Yet  the  Hon.  Mr. 

Reed  is  meanwhile  led  to  see,  and  sees,  in  the  note  of  the  Imperial 

Commissioners  a  solemn  assurance,  that  the  letter  of  the  President 

will  be  received  by  the  Emperor  of  China  on  ^terms  of  equality. 

Accordingly  he  replies  on  May  1 8  :— 

The  undersigned,  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  having  received  from  their  excellencies  Tan, 
Imperial  Commissioner  and  Govemor-Geoijral  of  Chihli,  Tsung,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Granaries,  Wu,  Under-Secretary  of  the  Cabinet,  their  replies 
of  the  13th  and  16th  instant,  in  which  [they]  give  a  solemn  assurance  that 

2  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1859 — 60,  8to.,  voL  x,  pp. 
314—7.        8  ririd,  p.  300. 

4  (be  Dr.  Willams'  translation  of  the  Imperial  letter,  and  onr  Notes,  above,  p.  14. 
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a  letter  which  the  undersigDed  has  fW>m  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  will  be  received  on  terms  of  equality 
— the  United  States  being  no  tributary  of  China,  but  a  great  and  indepen- 
dant  nation — and  that  there  will  be  a  reply,  now  has  the  honor  to  transmit 
the  same  to  be  sent  to  the  Elmperor.  He  sends  it  to  their  excellencies  by 
one  of  the  highest  officers  of  his  nation,  who  is  directed  to  plaoe  it  in  the 
hands  of  his  excellency  Tan,  the  Chief  Commissioner. 

Hereupon  the  letter  is  by  Captain  Du  Pont,  of  the  Minosota, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Williams  and  a  large  escort  of  naval  officers, 
finally  "  handed  up "  to  Tan ;  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Beed  reports,  on 
May  20,  1858,  to  his  Government: — 1 

'*  I  determined,  after  full  consideration,  to  cause  the  President's  letter 
to  be  delivered  to  the  imperial  commissioner." 

• 

And  what  was,  after  all,  the  fruit  of  these  prolonged  and  un- 
dignified negotiations  for  permission  to  force  a  letter  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  upon  the  Emperor  of  China,  and  for 
the  assurance  of  a  reply  ?  An  cmsweTf  ijisuUmg  to  the  American 
Ambassador,  insulting  to  the  American  President,  insulting  to  the 
American  people. 

140.  But,  Vappetii,  as  a  French  saying  has  it,  vient  en  man- 
geant.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Beed  had  concluded,  on  June  18,  1858,  at  Tientsin,  a 
Treaty  of  Peaoe,  Amity,  and  Commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  China,  in  which  Art.  v.  grants  to  the  Bepresentative  of  the 
former  country  permission  to  visit  Peking  once  a  year,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  is  to  '^  complete  his  business  without 
unnecessary  delay ".  Profiting  by  that  permission,  the  American 
Government  entrusts,  in  the  following  year  1859,  the  Hon.  John  E. 
Ward,  as  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States  to  China,  with  the  mission  of  exchanging  the 
ratifications  of  the  Tientsin  Treaty  and— delivering  another 
autograph  letter  from  the  President  to  the  one  Buler  of  the  World. 

1  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  ^Affairs,  Washington,  1859 — ^  Svo.,  voL  x,  pp. 
816—20.  Comp.  above,  p.  14. — ^We  need  hardly  remark,  that  the  ceremonies,  ob- 
served in  delivering  the  President's  letter  to  Tan,  were  by  the  Chinese  interpreted 
simply  as  so  many  marks  of  respect  to  the  Imperial  Commissioner. 

s  The  act  of  kot^ing  consists  in  a  person  throwing  himself  forward  on  the  floor 
upon  his  knees  and  hands,  thus  supporting  his  outstretched  body,  and  touching  the 
ground  with  his  forehead.    In  kot6\ng  before  the  Emperor  of  China,  the  same  i|p>efore 
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This  time^  the  American  Ambassador^  being  "  allowed  "  to  pay  a 
flying  visit  to  the  capital,  aspired  to  the  honor  of  presenting  that 
epistle  to  the  Emperor  in  person.  If  not  a  noble,  it  was  a  bold, 
ambition  for  a  Republican  Minister  to  entertain.  Unfortunately, 
there  stood  among  other  difficulties  the  little  ceremonial  of  kotoing  ^ 
in  his  way;  and  since  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  obstinately  refused 
compliance  with  it, — ^altlv:>ugh  he  had  every  facility  offered,  to 
enable  him,  by  previous  practice  in  a  temple  set  apart  for  the 
purpose,  to  perform  his  prostrations  with  becoming  gracefulness  and 
dignity : — ^the  Chinese  Government,  in  an  official  communication  of 
August  6,  1859,  plainly  tells  him  that,  under  these  circumstances, 
''they, really  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand,  for  what  purpose, 
then,  his  excellency  had  come  to  Peking  at  alP'.3  Whereupon 
''his  excellency"  waxes  angry;  writes  accordingly ;  and  is  sarcas- 
tically answered : — ^You  remark  that  it  is  needless  any  further  to 
deliberate  upon  the  subject  of  an  audience  with  His  Majesty ;  and 
we  now  beg  to  observe  that  the  proposition  of  presenting  the  letter 
from  the  President  to  be  transmitted,  may  likewise  be  regarded  as  in 
the  same  position,  and  need  be  no  further  discussed  ^*A  This  was 
awkward.  The  idea  of  a  direct  correspondence  with  the  Emperor  of 
China  having  almost  assumed  the  form  of  a  monomania  with  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  the  United  States :  was  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  to 
return  to  Washington  without  having  delivered  the  President's 
letter?  Nor  had  the  exchange  of  the  Ratifications  as  yet  taken 
place.  There  was,  consequently,  no  alternative  for  the  American 
Ambassador  but  to  humble  himself  before  the  Chinese  authorities, 
and  accordingly  he  addressed,  on  August  8,  1859,  an  official  note  to 
them,  expressing  his  ^^  sincere  regret,  hat  he  had  found  himself  unable 
id  comply  with  the  ceremonies  of  an  audience  at  Court ";  adding  that 
he  "  entertained  for  the  Emperor  of  China  the  highest  respect '% 


Heaven,  this  is  done  thrice,  and  the  act  thrioe  repeated ;  the  worshipper — ^for,  it  is 
divine  honors,  which  are  claimed  by  the  Representative  of  Heaven  on  Earth— raising 
ittinaAlf  to  an  npright  position  between  each  act. 

8  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1859—60,  Svo.,  voL  z» 
p.  603. 

*  Ibidf  pp.  604 — 5.  The  Chinese  text  not  being  before  us,  we  quote  from  Dr. 
Williams*  translation. 
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well  assared  that  the  President  likewise  entertained  the  greatest 
respect  for  His  Majesty '\l  The  result  was,  that  the  Ratifications 
of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  were  exchanged  on  Aagast  16,  1 859 ;  and 
the  President's  letter  was  "received  for  transmission".  How  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ward's  apology  was  treated  by  the  Emperor,  the  Hon.  J  Boss 
Browne  incidentally  tells  the  English  and  American  communities  of 
Shanghai,  in  his  reply  of  July  17,  1869,  to  their  address  on  his 
departure  from  China.  "  The  Emperor  Hienfung  ",  are  his  words, 
'^  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Ward's  humiliating  attempt  to  reach  the 
Imperial  presence,  expressed  himself  in  an  official  rescript  thus: 
'  What  this  foreigner  (Ward)  remarks,  that  he  respects  the  great 
Emperor  as  much  as  he  does  tha4;  President  [a  contemptuous  way  of 
referring  to  the  President  of  the  United  States]  is  nothing  less  than 
to  class  the  Middle  Kingdom  with  barbarous  tribes.  Such  idld 
exaUatian  of  himself  can  only  be  relegated  to  subjects  which  make  one 
hmgh '  *\^  This  will  account  for  the  circumstance,  that  the 
autograph  letter  of  the  President,  which  the  American  Ambassador 
had  succeeded  in  '^  delivering  for  transmission '^  at  so  heavy  a 
sacrifice  of  national  pride  and  dignity,  was  by  "  the  great  Exalted 
Monarch  and  Highpriest  of  the  World  "  treated  with  silent  contempt. 
141.  Still,  the  epistolary  appetite  for  insult,  on  the  part  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  had  not  been  satisfied.  When  the 
Hon.  Anson  Burlingame  was  appointed  Ambassador  to  China,  he 
was  the  bearer  of  another  autograph  letter  from  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  North- American  Bepublic  to  the  one  Autocrator  of  the 
Earth.  This  letter  was,  without  difficulty,  '^  received"  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  Emperor.  Why?  Because  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame, 
as  we  have  already  indicated,  (92),  was  also  the  bearer  of  tribute^ 
offerings  from  the  loyal  Mei  Principality  (28,  b).  True,  they  were 
of  a  somewhat  niggardly  description, — indicating,  according  to  the 
Chinese  mode  of  interpretation,  the  poverty  of  that  "  savage  and 

1  Pftpen  reUting  to  Foreign  Affidn,  Waahington,  1850—60,  8vo.,  vol.  x,  p.  605. 
It  would  be  onrioiis  to  compare  with  the  original  the  humble  language  of  the  Chinese 
version,  in  which  the  former  reached  the  Celestial  authorities. 

s  Addresses  presented  by  the  American  and  British  Communities  of  Shanghai  to 
the  Hon.  J.  Ross  Browne,  U.  S.  Minister  at  Peking,  and  His  Excellency's  Beply ; 
Shanghai,  1869,  8vo.,  p.  8.— We  have  not  seen  the  Chinese  text  of  the  Hon.  Boss 
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barbarous  Province  "  (52,  i)  and  consisted  in  a  copy  of  the  Bible 
and  a  historical  pamphlet  only :  yet  the  form  had  been  observed)  the 
United  States  had,  through  its  "Public  Messenger*',  acknowledged 
itself  to  be  one  of  the  Tributary  Principalities  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
TJniyersal ;  and,  no  doubt,  in  the  next  edition  of  the  official  Hand- 
book of  the  Board  of  Bites  and  Ceremonies,  (52,  3)  the  tribute  of  a 
splendid  copy  of  the  Bible  '*  and  a  "history  of  the  United  States'*, 
reverentially  offered  up'^in  1863,  by  the  Lord  Li-s^i-fien-tS  of 
the  Mei  State,  will  appear  side  by  side  with  the  fifty  bottles  of  holy 
water  and  as  many  jars  of  snuff,  in  1729  "reverentially  offered  up" 
by  Pope  Benedict,  the  Prince  of  European  Italia  (52,  e).  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  President's  letter  was  answered  also,  in  the 
name  of  the  youthful  Emperor,  with  less  disdain  and  hauteur '% 
than  had  been  the  letter  unaccompanied  by  any  tributary  gift,  of 
which  the  Mr.  Hon.  Reed  was  the  bearer  (139).  Indeed,  so  humble 
would  appear  to  have  been  its  tone,  and  so  pleasing  its  contents, 
that  "the  Emperor^s  heart  was  much  rejoiced  thereat",  and  "all 
guitahle  attention "  was  ordered  "  to  be  shewn  to  the  Messenger 
P'u  by  the  Commission,  charged  with  the  General  Control  of 
Tributary  States'  Affairs ".     Nay,  "  he,  the  Empebob,  having  with 

reverence  received  from 

Heaven  the  dominion  of  the  (Central  and 

Outer  World,  one  household ",  condescendingly  desires  that  "  the 
bonds  of  loyalty,  (uniting  the  President  with  his  Exalted  Tartar 
Sovereign),  may  continually  increcuse  in  strength  ".^  Also  the 
fourth  autograph  letter  from  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  North- 
American  Republic  to  the  Great  Autocrator  of  the  Earth  led,  then, 
but  to  modified  insult, — insult  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  the  American,  people,  modified  by  a  certain  degree  of  attention 
to  their  "tribute-bearing  Messenger  P'u". 

142.  This  persistent  attempt  to  enter  into  direct  corres- 
pondence wSth  the  Emperor  of  China  constitutes  the  principal 
feature,  which  has  marked  the  China  policy  of  the  United  States  ever 

Browne's  quotation ;  and  were  under  the  impression  of  its  being  a  glossary  remat^ 
in  the  Emperor  SHen-fdng's  own  handwritings  on  the  margin  of  a  Memorial,  which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  English  Legation  at  Peking. 

8  See  the  Imperial  letter,  of  January  23,  1863,  as  **  translated  **  by  Dr.  Williams, 
with  our  Notes,  above,  p.  15. 
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since  such  a  policy  has  existed.  Its  immediate  result  we  hare 
seen  to  be  that,  in  the  sight  of  the  Chinese  people  and  the  Chinese 
Government, — ^which  is  here  the  chief,  if  not  the  only,  point  of 
importance, — ^it  changed  the  position  of  the  United  States  from 
that  of  a  professedly  independent  country,  to  the  achnitted  position 
of  a  tributary  dependency  of  the  Chinese  Empire  Universal ;  and, 
in  opening  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingamea  field  for  personal  intrigue, 
prepared  the  way  to  the  final  consummation  of  that  Policy  Epistolary, 
which  has  brought  nothing  but  insult  and  humiliation  upon  the 
American  people  through  the  official  reception  of  the  Emperor's  "Let- 
ter of  Credence '',  and  ths  public  recognition  of  the  Chinese  vaasalctge  of 
the  United  States  by  its  Executive  Oovernment  (74-77).  A  fatal  error 
^not  unnaturally  resulted  in  a  complete  failure.  Yet  the  failure 
might  have  been  less  insupportable,  did  not  its  secondary  causes 
bear  a  missionary  character.  In  this  sense,  the  responsibility 
incurred  by  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  as  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Afiairs,  is  a  great  one.  It  was  contrary  to  all  dictates  of 
prudence  and  sound  principle,  to  allow  the  interests  of  the  American 
Legation  in  Peking  to  be  committed,  periodically  altogether, 
commonly  to  an  undue  extent,  to  one  single  person,  holding  the 
post  of  Interpreter,  and  known  for  his  Chinese  proclivities,  the 
exceptional  degree  of  favour  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  the 
Tsung-li  Yamen,  and  his  strong  missionary  prejudices  (87) ;  to 
place  neither  assistant  or  student-interpreter,  nor  any  other  public 
servant  of  the  American  Government  at  his  side;  and,  whenever 
occasion  required  it,  to  permit  the  employment,  in  the  transaction  of 
public  business  even  of  an  important  and  confidential  nature,  of 
another  missionary,  not  only  bound  by  no  special  ties  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  but  actually  in  the  service  of  the 
Tsung-li  Yamfin,  and  noted  for  his  extraordinary  pliability  of 
character  (89).  No  other  permanent  Legation  at  Peking,  save  the 
American,  has  neglected  to  provide  for  the  first  of  its  wants — a 
stajBT  of  interpreters  educated,  for  the  efiective  discharge  of  their 
dutieSj  in  the  Northern  Capital.     And  when,  in  addition  to  tins,  we 

1  In  this  senae  Mr.  Lawrence  also  remarks  : — "  Qnoique  notre  politiqne  n'ait  pas 
en  vne  lea  mdmes  objets  que  la  politique  angbuae,  dans  lea  rapports  aveo  les  nationa 
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find^  on  the  departure  of  a  newly-appointed  Ambassador  to  China 
and  in  connection  with  his  mission^  the  action  of  Bishop  Bourne  and 
the  Bible  Society  mixed  up  with  that  of  the  American  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  we*  can  hardly  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
a  further  and  grave  error  was  committed  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seward ; 
and  that  this  error  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  induced  by  the 
''plans  of  Providence ^^-hatching  American  Charg^  d' Affaires  dd 
interim  in  Peking,  Dr.  Williams,  who  would  naturally  consider  the 
opportunity  a  fair  one  to  "kill  two  birds  at  one  throw '\  For, 
upon  the  presentation  of  a  copy  of  the  Bible  and  a  historical  sketch 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Emperor  of  China,  by  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame,  it  might,  on  the  one  hand,  be  anticipated  that  those 
gifts,  sure  to  be  accepted  by  the  Chinese  Government  as  tribute- 
offerings,  would  smooth  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  gracious 
reception  of  the  President's  letter  and  its  bearer ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  that,  sooner  or  later,  "  under  Providence  ",  and  by  means  of 
the  same  gifts,  the  Chinese  Court  and  the  Chinese  nation  "be 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth"  (87),  political  as  well  as 
religious.  Be  this  as  it  may :  it  is  certain  that  the  presentation  to 
the  Chinese  Government  of  "  a  splendid  edition  of  the  Bible,  at  ihe 
request  of  Bishop  Bourne,  and  in  behalf  of  the  American  Bible 
Society,  accompanied  with  a  little  history  of  the  book  in  Chinese 
by  Dr.  Williams ",  on  the  part  of  the  G  overnment  of  the  United 
States  has,  in  connection  with  the  epistolary  policy  of  the  latter,  led 
in  its  consequences  to  that  critical  and  unenviable  position  of  the 
North-American  Republic  relative  to  the  Ta  Ching  Empire,  which  we 
have  pointed  out  at  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph — a  position 
affecting  the  national  honour,  the  national  dignity,  and,  in  the  sight 
at  least  of  "  nearly  one  half  the  human  race  '\  the  national  indepen- 
dence of  the  American  people. 

143.  The  second  feature,  which  has  distinguished  the  Chins 
policy  of  the  United  States,  is  its  opposition  to  the  China  policy  of 
England;  American  statesmen  following  the  doctrine,  that  the 
interests  of  both  countries  in  China  differ.^     We  are  of  the  opposite 

de  TEst,  noB  ministres  et  les  officiers  de  nos  forces  navales  se  Bont  laiss^  quelquefoia 
efitraijier  k  ^pooBor  les  iat^rdts  britaimiqaeB,  «u  pr^judioe  des  nOtre8...La  conduite  da 
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opinion.  It  is  trae  that  the  China  policy  of  most  Western  powers 
has,  as  yet,  a  purely  commercial  basis  1 ;  that  England,  at  pr.esent, 
monopolises  nearly  nine-tenth  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of 
China ;  that,  by  the  opening  of  the  ihterior  of  China  to  foreign 
commerce,  England  would,  for  some  time  to  come  at  least,  benefit 
more  than  any  other  country;  and  that  to  retard  the  material 
development,  and  to  impede  the  intellectual  progress,  of  China,  is 
to  obstruct  the  industrial  prosperity  of  Europe  in  general,  of 
England  in  particular.  It  has  to  be  further  admitted  that,  affcer  a 
certain  lapse  of  years,  the  industry  of  the  United  States  may  be  in 
a  better  position  to  compete  with  the  industry  of  Europe  than  it  is 
now ;  and  that  the  policy  of  delay,  under  such  circumstances,  may 
insure  to  America  hereafter  a  compsuratively  larger  share  in  the 
foreign  commerce  of  China,  than  she  is  prepared  to  grasp  at  the 
present.  Still,  that  policy  is  not  only  a  short-sighted  but  a  Ainda- 
mentally  erroneous  one.  We  do  not  wish  to  urge  here,  with  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  'Hhe  great  doctrine  uttered  by  Confucius 
2,300  years  ago,  '  What  you  do  not  want  done  to  yourself,  do  not 
do  to  others  ^  *' ;  nor  use  the  moral  argument,  that  a  policy  which 
tends  to  retard  the  civilisation  of  the  Chinese  people  is  irreconcile- 
able  with  the  warm  professions  of  friendship  of  the  United  States 
for  China;  neither  do  we  desire  to  ask  how  the  North- American 
Bepnblic,  in  leaving  stagnating  China '^  entirely  to  herself,  can 
possibly  hope  ever  to  "  contribute  to  the  Chinese  her  own  noble 
institutions  "  7  Taking  a  purely  utilitarian  and  common-sense  view 
of  the  question,  it  appears  to  us  obvious,  that  in  the  present  instance 
the  United  States,  in  opposing  the  interests  of  Europe,  is  opposing 
the  interests  of  America;  in  other  words — and  applying  a  vulgar 
simile — that  '^  to  spite  the  face  of  England,  she  is  biting  off  her  own 
nose.^'  How  fully  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward  himself  is  aware  of 
this,  he  proves  to  evidence  by  his^instructions  to  the  United  States 
Minister  in  Peking,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  American  Supple- 
mental Treaty,  and  relative  to  the  then  contemplated  revision  of  the 

Commodore  American  (Armstrong,  1856)  fat  ddsappronvte  par  le  Prdsident  Pierce  ". — 
William  B.  Lavrrence,  Ck)mmentaire8  sor  lea  Elements  da  Droit  International  etc.  de 
Henri  Wheaton,  Leipzig,  1868,  tom.  i,  pp.  144 — 5. 

1  The  abortive  attempt,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  to  establiah  ezdaaiyv 
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Englisli  Treaty  of  Tientsin — ^instmctions  to  which  we  shall  presently 
revert.  We  are  further  borne  out  in  our  view  by  the  practical 
experience  of  both  the  American  and  the  English  mercantile  com- 
munities of  Shanghai.  In  their  respective  addresses  to  the 
American  Minister^  the  Hon.  J.  Boss  Browne^  of  July  14,  1869,  the 
former  states :  ''  The  true  policy  of  the  United  States  in  this 
country  we  believe  to  be  one  that  looks  towards  the  extension  of  its 
trade  and  intercourse  with  western  nations,  and,  by  means  of  that 
extension,  the  raising  of  China  in  the  scale  of  civilization  ".  The 
English  community  affirms  that ''  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  China  are  so  completely  identical,  and  their 
affairs  are  so  intertwined  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  that  we  feel  we 
are  addressing  one  of  the  most  earnest  and  most  conscientious 
advocates  of  our  own  rights  and  privileges  *\^  Indeed,  it  must  be 
plain  to  the  commonest  understanding,  that  a  sound  national  policy 
should  be,  not  of  the  speculative,  but  of  the  positive  order ;  that  it 
should  be  based,  not  on  the  probable  future  with  a  view  to  the 
present,  but  on  the  present  with  a  view  to  the  probable  future ;  and 
that  it  should  be  essentially  directed,  not  to  the  disadvantage  of 
other  peoples,  but  to  the  advantage  of  the  individual  people  con- 
cerned. Hence,  admitting  these  maxims,  it  is  equally  plain  that, 
the  existing  relations  between  China  and  the  United  States  being 
exclusively  of  a  commercial  nature,  the  true  interests  of  the  United 
States,  both  present  and  future,  demand  that  those  relations,  irre- 
spective of  the  similar  relations  of  any  other  country,  be  constantly 
widened  and  extended,  so  as  to  give  to  American  commerce  and 
industry  the  greatest  possible  development  of  which  at  any  period 
they  are  susceptible.  But  such  is  precisely  the  case  of  England ; 
and  such  is  precisely  the  case  of  almost  every  other  European 
Power.  Consequently  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  of 
England  in  China  are  identical,  and  their  policy,  therefore,  should 
be  identical  also;  so  long,  at  least,  as  no  political  disturbing 
elements  enter  into  it.     And  this  applies  equally  to  almost  every 

political  relations  with  China,  by  meanB  of  a  private  oorrMpondenoe  between  the 
American  President  and  the  Emperor  (138—142)  could  haye  been  devised  only  by 
diplomatistt  and  statesmen  utterly  ignorant  of  Chinese  affairs. 

s  Addresses  of  Shanghai  Communities  to  the  Hon.  J.  Ross  Browne,  p.  2L 
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other  European  power,  excepting  Russia.  Or,  we  can  put  the  case, 
still  more  strongly  and  simply,  thus :  The  commercial  interests  of 
the  United  States  and  England  in  China  are,  of  their  very  nature, 
identical ;  hence,  also,  a  true  commercial  policy  of  both  countries 
relative  to  China,  is  necessarily  identical.  Such  a  policy  will,  of 
course,  prevent  neither  Government  from  pursuing  different  political 
views  of  its  own  in  regard  to  ancient  Cathay ;  but  to  allow  mere 
political  views,  which  may  or  may  not  prove  correct,  or  even  realis- 
able, to  influence  and  vitiate  a  sound  commercial  policy,  would 
manifestly  be  a  grave  error  on  the  part  of  any  statesman,  whether 
English  or  American.  It  is  an  error,  however,  actually  committed 
by  the  American  Government,  in  adopting  a  China  policy  antago- 
nistic to  "  British  interests  ",  and,  because  those  interests,  being  of 
a  purely  commercial  character,  are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  tending  to  retard,  and  actually  retarding,  Ae 
development  of  the  commerce  and  industry  of  its  own  country, 
simply  to  gratify  a  speculative  political  idea,  from  the  possible  future 
realisation  of  which  much  possible  future  good  to  the  United  States, 
and  much  possible  future  harm  to  England,  is  expected  to  accrue. 
144.  That  idea  of  aecuring  to  the  United  States  a  preponderating 
?  political  influence  in  China  at  the  expense  of  Engla/nd  and  the 
^  European  Powers  generally,  pursued  by  the  Hon.  William  H. 
Seward,  and  his  predecessors  in  office  as  American  Secretaries  of 
State  for  Foreign  A&irs,  has  imprinted  on  the  China  policy  of  the 
United  States  its  third  distinguishing  feature  of — ^glaring  inconsis- 
tency :  marked  by  the  assumption  of  a  powerful  national  position, 
and  a  truckling  subserviency  to  China,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on 
the  other,  by  strenuous  endeavours  to  thwart  the  progressive  policy 
of  European  Powers  in  China,  and  the  determination  to  reap  and 
appropriate  a  full  share  in  all  the  advajitages  which,  despite  of  its 
endeavours,  may  attend  that  policy.  No  doubt,  too,  it  was  this 
speculative  and,  considering  the  actual  condition  and  relations  of 
China,  fantastic  idea,  which  has  mainly  led  the  American  Govern- 
ment into  the  fatal  error  of  receiving  the  Burlingame  Mission,  and 
concluding  with  it  the  Supplementary  Treaty  of  July  28,  1868,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded.  The  Engliah  text  of  the  latter 
document  reads  as  follows  : — 


(,^ 
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ADDITIONAL   ARTICLES    TO    THE    TREATlff   BETWEEN    THE    UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA  AND  THE  m  TSING  EMPIRE, 

OF  18th  JUNE,  1858. 

Whereas,  since  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire  (China)  of  the  18th  of  June, 
1858,  circumstances  have  arisen  showing  the  necessity  of  addition  articles 
thereto  :  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  August  Sovereign  of 
the  Ta  Tsing  £mpire  have  named  for  their  Plenipotentiaries  to  wit  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America^  William  H.  Seward  Secretary 
of  State;  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  Anson  Burlingahb, 
accredited  as  his  £nvoy  Extraordinary  Plenipotentiary,  and  Chih  Kano, 
and  Sun-Chia-Ku,  of  second  Chinese  rank,  associated  high  Envoys  and 
Ministers  of  his  said  Majesty ;  and  the  said  Plenipotentiaries,  after  having 
exchanged  their  full  powers,  found  to  be  in  due  and  proper  form,  have 
agreed  upon  the  following  articles  : — 

Art.  i. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  being  of  the  opinion  that  in 
making  concessions  to  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  of  the  privi- 
lege of  residing  on  certain  tracts  of  land,  or  resorting  to  certain  waters  of  that 
£mpire,  for  purposes  of  trade,  he  has  by  no  means  relinquished  his  right  of 
eminent  domain  or  dominion  over  the  said  lands  and  waters,  hereby  agrees 
that  no  such  concession  or  grant  shall  be  construed  to  give  to  any  power  or 
party,  which  may  be  at  war  with  or  hostile  to  the  United  States,  the  right 
to  attack  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  their  property,  within  the 
said  lands  or  waters  :  And  the  United  States,  for  themselves,  hereby  agree 
to  abstain  from  offensively  attacking  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  power 
or  party,  or  their  property,  with  which  they  may  be  at  war,  on  any  such  tract 
of  land  or  waters  of  the  said  Empire.  But  nothing  in  this  article  shall  be 
construed  to  prevent  the  United  States  from  resisting  an  attack  by  any 
hostile  power  or  party  upon  their  citizens  or  their  property. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  if  any  right  or  interest  in  any  tract  of  land  in 
China  has  been,  or  shall  hereafter  be,  granted  by  the  Grovemment  of  China 
to  the  United  States  or  their  citizens  for  purposes  of  trade  or  commerce, — ^ 
that  grant  shall  in  no  event  be  construed  to  divest  the  Chinese  Authorities 
of  their  right  of  jurisdiction  over  persons  and  property  within  said  tract  of 
land  except  so  far  as  the  right  may  have  been  expressly  relinquished  by 
treaty. 

Art.  il — The  United  States  of  America  and  His  Migesty  the  Emperor 
of  China,  believing  that  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  commerce  will  thereby 
best  be  promoted,  agree  that  any  privilege  or  immunity  in  respect  to  trade  or 
navigation  with  the  Chinese  Dominions  which  may  not  have  been  stipulated 
for  by  treaty,  shall  be  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chinese  Government^ 
and  may  be  regulated  by  it  accordingly,  but  not  in  a  manner  or  spirit 
incompatible  with  the  Treaty  Stipulations  of  the  parties. 

Art.  iiL — ^The  Emperor  of  China  shall  have  the  right  to  appoint 
Consuls  at  porfs  of  the  United  States,  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges 
and  immunities  as  those  which  are  enjoyed  by  public  law  and  treaty  in  the 
United  States  by  the  Consuls  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  or  either  of  them. 

Art.  IV.— The  29th  article  of  the  Treaty  of  the  18th  of  June,  1858, 
having  stipulated  for  the  exemption  of  Christian  citizens  of  th#  United  States 
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and  Chinese  converts  from  persecution  in  China  on  account  of  their  faith ;  it  is 
further  agreed  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  China  of  every  religious 
persuasion,  and  Chinese  subjects  in  the  United  States,  shall  enjoy  entire 
liberty  of  conscience,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  all  disability  or  persecution  on 
account  of  their  religious  faith  or  worship  in  either  country.  Cemeteries  for 
sepultiu-e  of  the  dead,  of  whatever  nativity  or  nationality,  shall  be  held  in 
respect  and  free  from  disturbance  or  profanation. 

Art.  v. — The  United  States  of  America  and  the  Emperor  of  ChinSy 
cordially  recognize  the  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  man  to  change  his 
home  and  allegiance,  and  also  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  free  migration  and 
emigration  of  their  citizens  and  subjects  respectively  from  the  one  country 
to  the  other  for  the  purposes  of  curiosity,  of  trade,  or  as  permanent  residents. 
The  high  Contracting  Parties  therefore,  join  in  reprobating  any  other  than  an 
entirely  voluntary  emigration  for  these  purposes.  They  consequently  agree 
to  pass  laws,  making  it  a  penal  offence  for  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a 
Chinese  subject,  to  take  Chinese  subjects  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
other  foreign  country  ;  or  for  a  Chinese  subject  or  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  take  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  China,  or  to  any  other  foreign 
country,  without  their  free  and  voluntary  consent  respectively. 

Art.  vl — Citizens  of  the  United  States  visiting  or  residing  in  China, 
shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  or  exemptions  in  respect  to  travel 
or  residence  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most 
fiivored  nation.  And,  reciprocally,  Chinese  subjects  visiting  or  residing  in 
the  United  States,  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  immunities,  and 
exemptions  in  respect  to  travel  or  residence  as  may  there  be  enjoyed  by  the 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.  But  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  be  held  to  confer  naturalization  upon  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  China,  nor  upon  the  subjects  of  China  in  the  United  States. 

Art.  VII. — Citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  all  the  privileges 
of  the  public  educational  institutions  imder  the  control  of  the  Government  of 
China ;  and  reciprocally  Chinese  subjects  shall  enjoy  aU  the  privileges  of  the 
public  educational  institutions  tmder  the  control  of  the  Govemmeni  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  enjoyed  in  the  respective  countries  by  the  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
may  freely  establish  and  maintain  schools  within  the  Empire  of  China  at 
those  places  where  foreigners  are  by  treaty  permitted  to  reside;  and 
reciprocally,  the  Chinese  subjects  may  enjoy  the  same  privileges  and 
immunities  in  the  United  States. 

Art.  VIII. — The  United  States,  always  disclaiming  and  discouraging  all 
practices  of  unnecessary  dictation  and  intervention  by  one  nation  in  the  affiurs 
or  domestic  administration  of  another,  do  hereby  freely  disclaim  and  disavow 
any  intention  or  right  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  administration  of  China  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  or  other  material  internal 
improvements.  On  the  other  hand  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China» 
reserves  to  himself  the  right  to  decide  the  time  and  manner  and  circumstances 
of  introducing  such  improvements  within  his  dominions.  With  this  mutual 
understanding  it  is  agreed  by  the  contracting  parties  that,  if  at  any  time 
hereafter,  his  Imperial  Majesty  shall  determine  to  construct^  or  cause  to  be 
constructed,  wqjcks  of  the  character  mentioned,  within  the  Empire,  and  shall 
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make  application  to  the  United  States,  or  any  other  Western  Power  for 
facilities  to  cany  out  that  policy,  the  United  States  will  in  that  case 
designate  or  authorize  suitable  Engineers  to  be  employed  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  will  recommend  to  other  nations  an  equal  compliance  with 
such  applications :  the  Chinese  Government  in  that  case  protecting  such 
Engineers  in  their  persons  and  property,  and  paying  them  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  their  services. 

In  faith  whereof,  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  this 
treaty  and  thereto  affixed  the  seals  of  their  arms. 

Done  at  Washington,  the  28th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord 
one  thousand  eight  htmdred  and  sixty-eight. 


L.S. 


(Signed) 


L.S. 


it 
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9t 


William  H.  Seward, 
Anson  Burlingame, 
Chih-Kano, 
Sun  Chia-K(7. 


This  Sapplementary  Treaty  was  immediately  ratified  by  the 
^resident  of  the  United  States.  Not  so  by  the  Chinese  Oovemment. 
In  his  message  to  Congress^  of  December  9,  1868,  the  Chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  North- American  Republic  states  :  "  We  are  not  advised 
of  the  action  of  the  Chinese  Oovemment  upon  the  liberal  and 
auspicious  treaty  which  was  recently  celebrated  [sic]  with  its  pleni- 
potentiaries at  this  capital '\1  It  was  only  by  Mr.  Brown's  special 
mission  to  Peking  (2)  and  a  great  pressure  exercised  upon  the 
Tsung-li  YamSn,  that  the  Chinese  consent  was  finally  obtained  and 
the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  effected,  on  November  23,  1869, 
long  after  the  extreme  term,  usually  allowed  for  ratification,  had 
elapsed.  Any  other,  save  the  American,  Oovemment  would  have 
looked  upon  such  a  delay  as  offensive ;  although,  in  reality,  its  chief, 
if  not  only,  reason  was,  that  no  power  to  negotiate  a  treaty  had  been 
granted  to  the  Burlingame  Mission ;  that  such  a  thing,  contrary  to 
Chinese  principles  of  State  (69),  had  never  entered  the  thoughts  of 
the  Tsung-li  Tamfin ;  and  that  it  felt  reluctant  to  take  upon  itself  a 
responsibility,  which  it  might  be  sure  the  Chinese  Oovemment 
would  decline.  In  what  manner,  or  by  what  expedient,  the  difficulty 
has  been  overcome,  is  unknown  to  ns.  Nor  does  it  matter  much,  as 
will  be  presently  seen. 

145.     Without  discussing  the  various  provisions  of  the  curious 

I  Papers  relatiiig  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1869,  8vo.,  Part  i,  p.  16. 
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document  before  us,  our  only  object  here  is  to  point  out  its  leading 
characteristics.  We  should  premise^  perhaps,  that  according  to  the 
Chinese  text,  which  alone  is  understood  by,  and  comes  to  the  know- 
ledup  of,  the  Chinese  official  world,  the  treaty — like  all  other  treaties 
which  have,  thus  far,  been  concluded  between  the  Ta  Ching  Empire 
amd  "  Western  Powers " — is  a  convention  between  ''  the  Exalted 
Monarch  and  Highpriest  of  the  WorW,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
''  the  Great  Lord  Li-s'i-t'ien-tC  of  his  Tributary  Mey  State  "  on  the 
other,  i.e.  a  treaty  between  the  Sovereign  of  the  Earth  and  one  of 
his  vassals  or  feudal  lords.  We  may  mention  also  that,  being  the 
first  public  measure  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  in  his  capacity  as 
"  envoy  of  Chinese  Empire  ",  it  destroys  that  much  vaunted  edifice 
of  ''co-operative  policy  in  China",  which,  in  his  capacity  of 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United 
States  in  Peking,  he  had  taken  so  great  credit  to  himself  for  building 
up.  It  may  further  be  noticed,  that  the  treaty  is  an  unstatesmanlike 
document,  inasmuch  as,  by  Art.  viii.  f.i.,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment waives  a  right  of  intervention,  which  it  does  not  possess; 
disclaims  its  intention  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  administration  of 
China  in  regard  to  material  improvements  only ;  stipulates,  in  ex- 
change for  those  imaginary  and  questionable  concessions,  the  virtual 
monopoly  of  appointing  (American)  engineers  to  construct,  superin- 
tend, and  work  railways,  telegraphs,  &c.,  for  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, the  which  does  constitute  an  intervention,  such  as  it  disavows 
on  its  own  part  as  a  right,  and  professes  always  to  discourage, 
generally,  as  a  practice ;  and,  finally,  assumes  an  air  of  guardianship 
over  China,  and  of  patronage  towards  the  European  Powers,  which 
might  be  deemed  ofibnsive,  were  it  not  ludicrous.  But  the  two 
principal  features  of  the   treaty  are :    that  it  is  null  and  void  of 

1  Henry  Wheaton,  Elements  of  Intemational  Law,  London,  1864,  Svo.,  p.  443. 

2  «  The  fall  power,  authorizing  the  Minister  to  negotiate,  may  be  inserted  in  the 
letter  of  credence,  but  it  is  more  nsnaUy  drawn  np  in  the  form  of  letters-patent ". — 
Henry  WhecUon,  Elements  of  Intemational  Law,  2nd  ed.  annotated  by  Mr.  Lawrence, 
London,  1864,  Svo.,  p.  388  ;  after  De  Martens,  Precis  du  Droit  des  Gens  modeme  de 
TEorope,  edited  by  M.  Ch.  Vei^^,  Paris,  1864,  8vo.,  vol.  ii,  p.  87. 

8  <<XJne  seole  lettre  de  cr^ance  peat  soffire  k  deaz  oa&plasiean  envoy^da 
mdme  Etat,  t^ila  sont  du  m^me  rang*\ — De  Martens,  Le  Guide  Diplomatique,  4-'  ^, 
Paris,  2  vols.,  8yo.,  vol.  i,  p.  69. 
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itself;    and  that  it  reflects  national   discredit   on   the   American 
Gk>Temment,  and^  through  it^  on  the  American  people. 

146.  ''  In  order  to  enable  a  public  minister  or  other  diplomatic 
agent ",  we  read  in  Wheaton's  International  Law,  "  to  conclnd^nd 
sign  a  treaty  with  the  goremment  to  which  he  is  accredited,  he 
mast  be  famished  with  a  full  power,  independent  of  his  general 
letter  of  credence  ^' ;  ^  that  is  to  say,  if  the  former  be  not  contained 
in  the  latter .2  We  have  seen  that  the  Burlingame  Mission  was 
provided  with  no  full  power;  that  its  ''full  power '^  in  the  treaty 
stated  to  have  been  exchanged  for  the  full  power  of  the  American 
plenipotentiary,  was  a  document  fraudulently  represented  as  such;  and 
that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  was  no  more  accredited  as  "  Envoy 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  ^^,  than  his  two  native 
oo-messengers  were  as  ''high  Envoys  and  Ministers'^.  Indeed, 
the  very  fact  of  the  three  members  of  the  Mission  being  included  in 
the  same  Letter  of  Credence,  proved,  of  itself,  their  equality  in  rank 
and  authority,^  and,  considering  that  not  even  the  treaty  claims  for 
the  native  members  full  powers  or  plenipotentiary  rank,  should 
hflte  warned  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward  of  the  diplomatic  fraud, 
which  was  being  practised  upon  the  American  Government.  How 
he  can  possibly  have  found  the  "full  power''  of  the  Chinese 
Mission  "  in  due  and  proper  form  ",  is  a  circumstance  which  we  must 
leave  to  himself  to  explain.  What  admits  of  no  doubt  is,  that  a 
treaty,  concluded  on  one  side  by  agents  in  false  characters,  without 
any  power  or  authority  from  their  Government,  and  on  the  ground 
of  the  falsified  translation  of  a  document  falsely  represented  as  a 
full  power,  is,  of  its  nature,  null  and  void  in  law ;  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  legalised  by  ratification.  It  is,  moreover,  a  maxim  of 
International  Law,^  that  the  true  consent  of  both  contracting  parties 

4  <<I1  fant,  pour  qu'  one  oonyention  prodnise  des  effets  de  droit,  qa*  il  y  ait : — 
lo  eomentement  veritable; — 29  capacity  des  parties; — 30  objet  licite  et  possible  des 
droits  qu'  il  s'agit  de  cr^r ; — ift  cause  rdelle  et  licite  d'obligation...Il  faut  d*abord  que 
Facoord,  le  oonoours  des  volenti  existe  r^Uement.  S'il  n'est  que  le  prodnit  d'ane 
oontrainte,  de  manoevres  Jravduieuaes  ou  (Terreura  suUtanUellet,  oe  concours  n'est  qu* 
apparent ;  en  r^alit^  il  n'existe  pas.  La  partie  violent^  trompte  ou  tombte  dans 
one  errenr  snbstantielle,  n*est  Tdritablement  pas  en  accord,  dans  sa  volont^  avec  la 
volont^  des  autres". — ThSodore  Ortolan,  Ragles  Internationales  et  Diplomatic  del* 
Mer,  ifi  id.    Paris,  1864^  8vo.,  torn,  i,  p.  SO,  81. 
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is  necessarj  to  render  a  treaty  valid  and  binding ;  that  it  ceases  to 
be  so  when  it  has  been  concluded  under  essential  misapprehensions 
or  fraudulent  manoeuvres  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  and  that^  under 
suc^  circumstances^  it  may  be  avoided^  even  subsequent  to  ratifica- 
tion.l  But  the  true  consent  to  Art.  viii.  of  the  Treaty,  and,  therefore, 
to  the  Treaty  itself,  was  wanting  on  the  part  of  th^  American 
plenipotentiary,  the  Hon.  William  H  Seward.  This  will  appear 
from  his  despatch  of  September  8,  1868,  to  the  United  States 
Minister  in  Peking,  which  we  subjoin : — 2 

M&  Sbwabd  to  Mb.  Bbownr 

DSPARTMBNT  OF  StaTI, 

Washington,  Sept.  8,  1868. 

Sib, — J.  Wells  Williams^  Esq.,  on  the  26th  of  May  last,  addressed  his 
dispatch  No.  12  to  this  department...!  refer  you  to  that  dispatch... being 
content  on  the  present  occasion  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  purpose  of 
the  dispatch,  ^hich  he  states  as  follows  :  ''In  view  of  the  present  revision 
of  the  British  treaty  it  is  desirable  that  instructions  and  powers  be  furnished 
to  the  United  States  minister  in  China,  if  it  is  deemed  best,  to  enter  upon 
similar  negotiations  for  a  revision  *  of  the  American  treaty  during  the 
eoming  year,  so  that  he  may  be  prepared  to  obtain  the  same  advantages  for 
our  countrymen  which  others  enjoy."  Mr.  Williams  adds,  "  that  though 
the  diplomatic  mission  to  the  treaty  powers  in  the  West,  which  is  now  inlS^e 
United  States^  was  designed,  among  other  objects,  to  show  them  that  the 
Chinese  Government  is  not  yet  prepared  to  accept  all  the  proposals  made  to 
it,  there  is  no  determination  to  resist  every  change  and  (to)  return  to  the 
seclusion  of  former  days."  L 

The  additional  articles*  to  the  treaty  of  June  18,  1858,  which  were 
concluded  here  on  the  28th  of  June  [JulyJ  last,  which  have  been  duly 
ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  which  have  already  beeu 
sent  to  Peking  for  the  purpose  of  being  ratified  there  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  embrace  all  the  subjects  which  this  Government  has  deemed 
to  be  essential,  at  the  present  time,  to  adjust  by  an  immediate  revision  of 
the  treaty  of  1858  between  the  United  States  and  China. 

In  concluding  those  additional  articles,  however,  this  government  did 
not  leave  out  of  view  the  fact  that  the  British  government  has  in  contem- 
plation a  revision  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  China,  with  a 
view  to  a  modification  of  the  tariff  and  commercial  articles  contained  in  the 
last  mentioned  treaty. 

I  '*  Treaties  may  be  avoided,  even  subsequent  to  rattfieaUon,  1.  Upon  the  ground 
of  the  impossibility,  physical  or  moral,  of  f  alfilling  their  stipulations.  Physiad  im- 
possibility is  where  the  party  making  the  stipnlation  is  disabled  from  fulfilling  it  for 
want  of  the  necessary  physical  means  depending  on  himself.  Moral  impossibility  is 
where  the  execution  of  fhe  engagement  would  affect  injuriously  the  rights  of  tiixrd 
parties.  It  follows,  in  both  cases,  that  if  the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  the  treaty 
arises,  or  is  discovered  previous  to  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  it  may  be  refused  on 
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Under  these  ciroumstances,  the  United  States  refrain  from  initiating  any 
proposal  for  a  modification  of  the  tariff  and  commercial  articles  in  their  treaty 
with  China.  Nevertheless,  if  any  such  modifications  shall  be  made  in  the  con- 
templated revision  of  the  British  treaty,  it  will  then  be  not  merely  expedient, 
but  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  United  States  shall  have  for  themselves  an 
equal  participation  of  all  the  benefits  and  advantages  of  such  modifications. 

It  is  believed  that  the  30th  article  of  our  treaty  of  1858  will  secure  to 
ns  all  those  benefits,  without  any  new  stipulation.  Nevertheless,  to  guard 
against  any  error  or  mistake  on  that  point,  you  are  hereby  authorized  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  Government  for  a  revision  of  our 
treaty  of  1858,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the 
United  States  the  same  advantages  and  benefits  which  may  be  secured  for 
the  government  and  subjects  of  Great  Britain  in  any  new  articles  or  treaties 
which  may  be  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  China  in  the  revision  of 
that  treaty  which  is  expected  to  be  made. 

I  think  it  necessary  only  to  give  you  one  general  instruction  upon  this 
question,  namely  that  the  Chinese  Government  should  be  advised  and 
solicited  to  make  all  such  concessions  to  internal  navigation  by  steam,  by 
the  construction  of  railroads,  and  by  telegraphs,  as  largely  and  as  rapidly  as 
a  system  so  entirely  new  there  can  be  accommodated  to  the  consent  and 
acceptance  of  the  people,  who  have  lived  so  long  and  so  closely  secluded 
from  commercial,  social,  and  political  intercourse  with  the  western  nations. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  desirable  changes  are  not  to  be  pressed  with  such 
great  urgency  as  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  present  government  or  the 
internal  peace  and  tranquillity  of  China. 

This  instruction  will  be  your  guide  in  such  debates  and  discussions  as 
may  arise  between  yourself  and  the  representative  of  Great  Britain  or  other 
treaty  powers. 

We  do  not  allow  ourselves  to  suppose  that  her  Majesty's  government 
will  seek  or  desire  to  press  their  proposals  for  revision  beyond  the  limit 
which  I  have  described.  While  they  adhere,  as  we  expect  they  will,  to  that 
limit,  you  will  lend  them  your  good  offices  and  cordial  support 

Ample  powers,  corresponding  to  the  principles  of  this  instruction,  will, 
in  due  time,  be  sent  to  you  by  this  department. 

A.  copy  hereof  will  be  given  to  the  Chinese  envoys  now  in  the  United 
States,  for  their  information.  A  copy  of  the  same  will  also  be  transmitted 
to  our  representatives  in  London  and  Paris,  respectively,  with  a  view  to  its 
being  used,  if  necessary,  in  preserving  and  maintaining  a  good  understand- 
ing between  the  United  States  and  the  treaty  powers  in  regard  to  the 
important  subjects  herein  discussed. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
J.  Ross  Browne,  Esq.,  &c,  &c.,  &o.  William  U.  Seward. 

this  ground.  2.  Upwn  the  ground  of  mutual  error  in  the  parties  respecting  a  matter 
of  fact,  which,  had  it  been  knovm  m  its  true  circumstances^  would  have  prevented 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty.  Here,  also,  if  the  error  be  discovered  previous  to  the 
ratification,  it  may  be  withheld  upon  this  ground*'. — Henry  Wheaton^  Elements 
of  International  Law,  2nd  ed.  annotated  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  London,  1864,  8vo.,  pp. 

452—3. 

t  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1868,  8vo.,  Part  i,  pp.  572—4. 
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We  confess^  we  hardly  know  how  to  qualify  the  public  conduct  of 
the  Hon .  William  H.  Seward  on  this  occasion.  By  a  solemn  treaty  he 
virtually  engages^  in  the  name  of  the  American  Government^  to 
abstain  from  all  moral  pressure  upon  the  Government  of  China 
relative  to  the  introduction  of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  other 
material  improvements ;  obtains,  on  the  strength  of  that  engage- 
ment, prospective  material  advantages  from  China  for  the  United 
States  and  American  citizens;  and  almost  in  the  same  breath 
instructs  the  American  Minister  in  Peking  to  apply  a  moral  pressure 
upon  the  Chinese  Government,  short  only  of  endangering  its  very 
stability  and  the  internal  peace  and  tranquillity  of  China,  in  support 
of  the  rapid  introduction  of  a  large  system  of  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs, with  the  view  of  at  once  realising  for  the  United  States  the 
material  advantages,  obtained  by  a  solemn  engagement  to  abstain 
from  every  pressure.  Whatever  view  be  taken  of  this  proceeding, 
it  clearly  attests  that  the  treaty,  though  ratified,  would  yet  be 
voidable  for  China,  as  it  is  for  the  United  States,  even  were  it  not 
in  law  null  and  void  of  itself. 

147.  In  the  preamble  to  the  supplemental  treaty,  its  provisions 
are  described  as  a  necessity  felt,  and  in  his  despatch  just  transcribed, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Seward  remarks  that  it  "  embraces  all  the  subjects 
which  the  American  Government  has  deemed  to  be  essential  at  the 
present  time  '\  Now,  not  to  speak  of  other  points,  the  American 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  of  June  18,  1858,  to  which  the  former  refers, 
contains  the  following  articles  : — 

Visit  op  the  Minister  to  Peking. 

Art.  v. — The  minister  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Chinay 
"whenever  he  has  business,  shall  have  the  right  to  visit  and  sojourn  at  the 
capital  [of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China],  1  and  there  confer  with  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council,  or  any  other  high  officer  of  equal  rank 
deputed  for  the  piu'pose,  on  matters  of  common  interest  and  advantage. 
His  visits  shall  not  exceed  one  in  each  year,  and  he  shall  complete  his 
business  without  unnecessary  delay. 

He  shall  be  allowed   to  go  by  land,  or  come  to  the  mouth  of  the 

1  The  words  placed  by  ns  between  brackets,  are  not  in  the  Chinese  text. 

2  The  Chinese  text  has  :  "  any  dependent  State  ". 
8  The  Chinese  text  has  :  '*  the  Capital ". 

4  The  Chinese  text  has  :  "  the  Ta  Ching  Dynasty  ". 

5  The  Chinese  text  has  not  a  syllable  of  **  nation*',  and  admits  the  most  abject 
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Pei-ho,  into  which  he  shall  not  bring  ships  of  war,  and  he  shall  inform  the 
authorities  at  that  place  in  order  that  boats  may  be  provided  for  him  to  go 
on  his  journey.  He  is  not  to  take  advantage  of  this  stipulation  to  request 
visits  to  the  capital  on  trivial  occasions.  Whenever  he  means  to  proceed  to 
the  capital,  he  shall  communicate  in  writing  his  intention  to  the  Board  of 
Rites  at  the  capital,  and  thereupon  the  said  Board  shall  give  the  necessary 
directions  to  facilitate  his  journey,  and  give  him  necessary  protection  and 
respect  on  his  way.  On  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  he  shall  be  furnished  with 
a  suitable  residence  prepared  for  him,  and  he  shall  defray  his  own  expenses ; 
and  his  entire  suite  shall  not  exceed  twenty  persons,  exclusive  of  his 
Chinese  attendants,  none  of  whom  shall  be  engaged  in  trade. 

Kbsidenoe  uf  U.  S.  Minister  at  Peeing. 
Abt  vl — If  at  any  time  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  shall,  by 
treaty  voluntarily  made  or  for  any  other  reason,  permit  the  representative 
of  any  friendly  nation  2  to  reside  at  his  3  capital  for  a  long  or  short  time, 
then,  without  any  further  consultation  or  express  permission,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  in  China  shall  have  the  same  privilege. 

American  Citizens  to  enjoy  the  same  Privileges  as  othbbs. 
Art.  XXX. — ^The  contracting  parties  hereby  agree  that,  should  at  any 
time  the  Ta  Tsing  Empire  4  grant  to  any  nation,  or  the  merchants  or 
citizens  of  any  nation,5  any  right,  privilege  or  favor,  connected  either  with 
navigation,  commerce,  political,  or  other  intercourse,  which  is  not  conferred 
by  this  treaty,  such  right,  privilege,  and  favor  shall  at  once  freely  enure  to 
the  benefit  of  the  United  States,  its  public  officers,  merchants,  and 
citizen8.6 

What  is  the  position,  thus^  in  concluding  the  Bnrlingame  treaty, 
volnntarily  and  deliberately  taken  up  by  the  Govemment  of 
the  United  States  for  the  North-American  Bepublic  among  the 
Great  Powers  of  the  Earth  f  There  is  no  shutting  our  eyes  to  the 
fact :  it  is  the  painful  position  of  a  parasite  as  regards  the  Gx)yem- 
ments  of  Europe,  of  a  mendicant  as  regards  the  Government  of 
China, — a  position,  utterly  unbecoming  a  great  and  powerful  nation, 
and  one  reflecting  national  discredit,  not  to  say  national  disgrace, 
on  the  American  Government,  and  through  it,  on  the  American 
people.  Yet,  so  completely  absorbed  would  that  Gk>yemment  seem 
to  be  in  the  one  idea,  which  has  thus  far  constituted  the  basis  of  its 
China  policy  (143),  that  it  declares /.i.  the  granting  to  China  ''the 
right  to  appoint  Consuls  at  the  ports  of  the  United  States''?  to  be 

dependfizioe  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Weat  generally  on  the  charity 
and  benevolence  of  "the  Pure  Dynasty  ". 

0  Treaties  between  the  United  States  of  Amerioa  and  China,  etc.  Publiahed  by 
authority.    Hongkong,  1862,  8vo.,  pp.  27—28,  49—50. 

7  We  haTc  reason  to  believe,  that  Art.  iii  of  the  Supplemental  Treaty  warn 
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more  essential^  than  the  yindicatiou  of  its  political  position,  in 
reference  to  China,  as  a  great,  free,  and  independent  Power. 

148.  And  what,  after  all,  have  been  the  fmits  of  a  policy,  so  ill- 
devised,  unsound,  unprincipled,  and  truckling  ?  ^  Has  the  American 
Government  derived  any  material  or  political  advantages  from  it  ? 
Are  the  United  States  so  much  as  held  in  higher  estimation  by  the  One 
Iluler  of  the  Earth  and  his  Government,  than  is  any  other  "  Tributary 
State*'  of  his  Monarchy f  "I  regret  to  say '%  the  Hon.  Mr.  Reed 
reports  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  "  that  I  see  nothing  to 
countenance  the  belief,  that  the  Chinese  take  any  very  clear 
distinction  between  the  tJnited  States  and  other  nations ;  and  the 
tone  adopted  to  Mr.  McLane  may  be  regarded  as  especially 
offensive ''.  2  Even  Dr.  Williams  expresses  himself  officially  to  the 
same  effect.  *'  It  is  ",  he  writes  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Cass,  *'  quite  a 
mistake  to  suppose,  that  the  rulers  of  China  have  any  regard  to  one 
nation  more  than  another ;  that  they  are  more  friendly,  for  instance, 
towards  the    Americans  than   towards  the   English:    they  may, 

perhaps,  fear  the  English  and  Russians  more  than  they  do  the 
Americans,  but  they  would  be  glad  if  none  of  them  ever  came  near 
them''.  3  This  was  in  1859.  In  1869  the  Hon.  J.  Ross  Browne 
states : —  4  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  the  Chinese  are 
disposed  to  accord  to  Americans,  on  account  of  their  forbearance,  a 
higher  degree  of  respect  or  confidence  than  they  accord  to  other 
nations.  The  impression  has  obtained  in  the  United  States,  that 
they  are  exceptionally  friendly  to  us.  I  have  discovered  nothing, 
during  my  residence  in  Peking,  to  warrant  such  an  assumption. 
They  regard  Americans  as  they  do  all  foreigners, — with  distrust. 

suggested  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Borlingame  by  Mr.  Hart,  partly  with  the  view  of  lending 
a  certain  support  to  his  plan  of  a  Chinese  Consul  being  appointed  at  Hongkong. 

1  The  Hon.  J.  Boss  Browne  in  his  Shanghai  Address  (p.  8)  states  :  "  In  all  the 
important  conflicts  with  China  which  culminated  in  the  treaties  of  Tientsin,  the 
government  of  the  United  States,  in  conformity  with  its  established  policy,  maintained 
a  position  of  neutraUty.  This  position,  however,  furnished  no  ground  for  r^ecUng  the 
concessions  gained  by  the  use  of  force  '*.  This  is  putting  the  case  of  the  United  States 
in  a  very  jesuital  way,  and  only  shows,  when  a  man  like  the  Hon.  Mr.  Browne  finds 
himself  compelled  to  such  an  argument,  how  indefensibly  weak  that  case  must  be. 
We  are  not  aware  that  the  American  Government  was  ever  pressed  or  called  upon  by 
either  China,  England,  or  France,  to  accept  the  concessions,  which  the  two  latter 
Powers  had  forced  from  the  former  at  a  large  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure.  By 
their  generosity  the  American  Government  was  entibled,  not  without  some  trouble,  to 
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What  was  said  by  Tsang-ling  and  his  associate  commissioners  in 
1854^  that  'the  English  barbarians  are  fiill  of  insidious  schemes, 
nncontrollably  fierce  and  imperious';  that  'the  American  nation 
does  no  more  than  foUow  their  direction  ' ;  that  '  every  movement 
is  the  conception  of  the  English ' ;  may  possibly  have  undergone 
some  modification  since  that  date ;  but,  if  so  I  fancy  it  is  rather  in 
form  than  in  substance.  The  experience  of  Mr.  Beed  in  1858  was, 
that '  steadfast  neutrality  and  consistent  friendship  make  no  impres- 
sion  on  the  isolated  obduracy  of  this  empire  ^  '  I  never  thought', 
said  he,  '  that  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  officials  any  such  dis- 
tinction ;  I  am  now  sure  of  it  \  Mr.  Williams  expressed  similar  views 
in  1 859  ''.  We  may  add  to  these  opinions  of  American  Representa- 
tives, gained  by  personal  experience^  also  from  our  own  knowledge  so 
far  as  it  extends,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  very  policy,  hitherto 
pursued  in  China  by  the  United  States,  there  is  no  nation  at  the 
present  time  held  in  less  esteem  by  the  Chinese,  than  is  the 
American.  Nor  is  the  fact  difficult  of  explanation.  The  Tsung-li 
Yam6n  may  make  use  of  any  American  citizens,  who  will  lend 
themselves  to  its  views  for  pecuniary  consideration  or  otherwise ; 
and  it  may  assume  an  appearance  of  greater  goodwill  towards  the 
United  States  in  the  same  measure  in  which  it  finds  her  submissive, 
Buoceeds  in  deceiving  her  statesmen,  and  hopes  to  render  the  latter 
subservient  to  its  own  ends :  but  the  Chinese  are  too  astute  not  to 
see  through  the  American  diplomacy,  and  too  practical  to  set  a 
higher  value  upon  professions  than  upon  acts.  Already  in  1854, 
Iliang,  Governor-General  of  the  Kiang^  stated  in  a  memorial  to  the 
Emperor:  ''It  is  the  very  humble  opinion  of  your  slave,  that, 

MOnre  io  Uself  tiMwe  ooncenioiu — ^free  of  eo0t.  And  can  the  Hon.  Mr.  Browne  be 
really  serions  in  maintaining  that,  in  the  case  of  two  contending  parties,  a  thtrd,' 
though  merely  spectatorial,  party  insisting  on  a  full  share  in  the  spoil  of  the  victor 
<148),  holds  a  position  of  neuircUity  in  reference  to  either?  How  the  conduct  of  an 
iiuRvidualf  analogous  to  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  in  this  case,  would  be 
qualified,  we  will  leave  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Browne  himself  and  the  American  people 
to  say. 

s  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1859—00,  toL  x,  p.  440.  Mr. 
Reed*s  despatch,  dated  Shanghai,  October  21,  1858. 

8  Ihid,  p.  549.    Dr.  WiUiams*  despatch,  dated  Macao,  January  28,  1859. 

4  Addressee  presented  by  the  American  and  British  Communities  of  Shanghai  to 
the  Hon.  J.  Boss  Browne,  U.  S.  Minister  at  Peking,  and  His  ExceUenc/s  Reply,  etc. 
Shanghai,  1869,  8to.,  p.  8. 
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inasmucli  as  the  American  barbarians^  heretofore  accounted  so  «u5- 
missive,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  present  conjnnctnre  to  press 
their  demands,  reliance  is  snrely  not  to  be  placed  on  them,  nor  on  their 
co-operation,  though  they  promise  it,  on  the  restoration  of  order/'  ^ 
A  similar  reflection  cannot  but  have  forced  itself  upon  the  Chinese 
authorities  when,  after  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  had  led  them  to 
look  to  the  armed  sapport  of  the  United  States  in  the  event  of  any 
grave  difference  with  other  powers  (100),  they  saw  an  American 
naval  squadron  steam  out  of  sight  of  the  coasts  of  China  whilst  her 
southern  capital,  lianking,  was  being  threatened  with  a  bombard- 
ment by  the  barbarian  English ;  or  when,  after  the  signing  of  the 
treaty  of  July,  28,  1868,  the  American  Grovemment  proceeded  to 
urge  railroads  and  telegraphs  upon  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  and 
expressed  its  determination  to  secure  for  itself  advantages,  relin- 
quished by  direct  treaty,  indirectly  by  means  of  the  diplomacy  or 
X  the  arms  of  other  powers  (146).  To  be  brief:  the  past  China  policy 
f  of  the  United  States,  being  made  to  rest  on  an  unstatesmanlike, 
~)  immoral,  and  fanciful  basis,  has  proved  a  complete  failure;  and 
brought  nothing  but  national  insult,  discredit,  and  dishonour  upon 
the  American  Government,  and  through  it,  upon  the  American 
people.  It  is  high  time,  in  our  judgment,  that  the  people  and  the 
Congress  of  the  great  North- American  Republic  should  look  to  that 
policy,  and  the  progressively  '' painful  position"  (138),  in  which  it 
has  been  allowed  to  place,  and  to  keep,  a  great,  free,  and  powerful 
Christian  nation,  until  it  has  admittedly  become,  in  the  sight  of 
I*'  nearly  one  half  of  the  human  race  '*,  a  race  of ''  serfs  ",  subject  to 
a  semi-barbarous  and  heathen  Tatar  sovereign,  who,  as  the  Son  of 
Heaven,  pretends  to  be  the  One  Absolute  Ruler  of  the  Earth  and 
of  the  peoples  of  the  Earth. 

I  Oomp.  Mr.  Wade's  translation  in  the  '* Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs", 
Washington,  1859—60,  Svo.,  vol.  z,  p.  459. 
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§  16. 
RECEPTION  OF   THE  MISSION  IN  ENGLAND. 

149.  The  Barlingame  Mission  embarked  at  New  York  on  the 
9th  September,  1868,  for  England,  and  arrived  in  London,  within  » 
fortnight  after  its  departure,  on  September  21.  Even  the  '^  Monster 
Dragon''  (2,  3,)  floating  over  the  Grosvenor  Hotel,  to  mark  the 
presence  of  the  ''  Envoys  of  Chinese  Empire '',  attracted  but  little 
attention  in  the  British  Metropolis.  For  nearly  two  months  the 
Mission  was  scarcely  heard  of.^  Finally,  however,  its  members 
were  officially  received  at  the  Foreign  Office,  and  formally  intro- 
duced by  Lord  Stanley  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  at  Windsor  Castle. 

1  The  Hon.  Mr.  Bnrlingame  haTing  brought  to  bear  whatever  influence  was 
within  his  power  on  the  English  Press,  and  little  being  known  in  the  West  of  the  true 
•tate  of  affairs  in  China,  he  derived  a  support  from  the  Press,  whioh  has  greatly  eon- 
tributed  to  mystify  «nd  mislead  public  opinion  as  to  the  real  objects  and  tendencies 
of  his  Mission.  Aaioag  the  few  London  Journals,  which  offered,  from  the  first,  a 
consistent  opposition  to  it,  ''the  London  and  China  Bxpress  **,  so  far  as  we  know, 
stands  foremost.  In  a  notice  on  "the  Chinese  Embassy'*,  which  immediately  pre- 
ceded its  arrival  in  England,  a  few  sentences  ooenr,  which  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
here  to  transcribe : — ''  Bnrlingame  and  Bunkum  will*',  the  writer  anticipates,  "soon 
come  to  be  recognised  as  synonjrmons  terms.  The  Chinese  Ambassador  is  of  course 
delighted  at  the  unbounded  success  of  his  mission  in  America,  and  he  has  doubtless 
special  reasons  for  being  pleased  with  Mr.  Sewsrd;  for  in  taking  leave  of  that  gentle- 
num  at  Auburn  fas  administered  to  him  a  dose  of  such  gross  flattery  as  would  nauseate 
anyone  but  an  American  politician.  Li  toasting  Mr.  Seward  he  stated : — '  The  great 
Secretary  Canning  said  that  he  had  '  called  a  new  world  into  existence  to  redress  the 
balance  of  the  old.'  Mr.  Seward  has  called  an  old  world  into  existence  to  redress 
the  balance  oftbe  new.  80  far  Mr.  Buriingame^s  progress  has  been  signalised  at  every 
step  by  the  biggest  of  big  talk.  After  the  above-mentioned  incident  the  authorities 
at  Buffalo  invited  him  to  a  banquet  The  Ambassador  declined  their  hospitality,  bat 
he  made  them  a  speech,  iu  the  course  of  which  he  said: — '  I  shall  go  to  Europe,  extend- 
ing to  those  nations  the  same  hand  of  goodwill  which  was  so  kindly  received  by  the 
United  States;  and  we  trust  that  our  mission  will  result  in  thf  unijicafltm  of  the  whole 
httman  race  *.  Now  this  is  really  magnificent.  Mr.  Btirlingnme's  a8])irations,  it  wiU 
be  observed,  are  just  bounded  by  the  limits  of  creation,  and  that  is  all ".  (Tha 
London  and  China  Express,  for  August  28,  1868). 

In  general,  however,  the  Press  was  taken  posseasion  of,  as  it  had  been  in  the 
United  States,  by  those,  friendly  to  the  Hon.  Mx.  Burlingame  and  Mr.  Hart.  Among 
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The  CoDBervatire  Ministry  fell  soon  afterwards.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone Laving,  on  December  4,  been  charged  with  the  formation  of  a 
new  Cabinet,  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  sacceeded  to  Lord  Stanley  as 
Becretaiy  of  State  for  Foreign*  Affaira.  On  the  26th  of  the  same 
month,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burling^me  had  an  official  interview  with  Lord 
Clarendon,  who  not  only  was  induced  by  the  Chinese  Envoy  to 
enter  into  his  views,  and  to  give  credence  to  his  palpable  misrepresen- 
tations ;  hot,  with  undue  haste,!  to  modify,  on  the  strength  of 
those  misrepresentations,  the  Chinese  policy  of  England  in  a 
direction,  which  can  hardly  fail  to  lead  to  another  war  with  the  Ta 
Ching  Empire. 

150.  So  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  English  Government  has 
published  no  papers  relative  to  the  reception  of  the  Bnrhngame 
Mission,  No  doubt.  Lord  Stanley  is  responsible  for  that  reception : 
but  we  presume  his  Lordship  will  have  little  difficulty  in  defending 

than.  Sir  Chas.  Wentworth  Dilke  gained  an  ominous  and  most  unenyiable  distinction 
for  himself  by  a  letter,  which  he  addressed,  on  Januaiy  14,  1870,  to  *<  The  Times". 
To  show  its  spirit,  and  the  writer's  bias,  self-conceit,  and  ignorance  of  Chinese  matters, 
we  will  quote  from  it  a  few  passages  : — 

"Unfortunately",  Sir  WentwortE  writes,  ''telegrams  play  so  large  a  part  in 
modem  daily  literature  that  it  bec(»nes  advisable  to  caution  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  Chinese  affairs  that "  [ — a  strange  telegraphic  phenomenon—]  "  the  China  telegrams 
are  almost  invariably  coloured  by  the  anti-Chinese  party,  bx  the  course  of  the  past 
year  the  tel^^ph,  for  example,  has  informed  us  that  the  Chinese  had  refused  to 
ratify  the  new  TretAy  with  the  United  States"  [ — virtually  true,  comp.  art.  2 — 1;.., 
*'  that  Mr.  Bnrlingame's  credentials  had  been  made  out  in  duplicate,  and  that  the 
copies  differed  "  [ — the  truth  was,  that  the  quan-o&cial  translation  had  been  faUi- 
fied — ];  "that  the  proclamation  creating  the  Mission  set  out  that  it  was  sent  to 
'tributary  States*"  [ — ^the  Imperial  Edict  did;  the  "proclamation"  betrays  the 
writer's  ignorance — '\ ;  "  that  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown  had  been  recalled  by  the  British 
Government "  [ — it  was  to  the  discredit  of  the  British  Government,  that  the  loan  of 
his  services  was  sanctioned  and  prolonged  at  all  (107)—] ;. . . "  Little  trouble  is  needed  to 
show  that  the  whole  of  these  statements  are  false.  The  Treaty  with  the  United 
States  [concluded  July  28,  1868]  was  ratified  on  the  23rd  of  November";  [—1869, 
oomp.  p.  327] — "  Mr.  McLeavy  Brown,  who  appears  to  have  been  sent  to  Peking  to 
report  the  progress  that  had  been  made  by  the  Mission  "  [ — comp.  2] — ,  **  and  who 
is  known  to  have  stayed  while  there  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Hart "  [ — is  Mr.  Hart,  in 
Sir  Wentworth*s  opinion,  perchance,  the  Emperor  of  China? — ]  "is  now  on  his  way 
back  to  Vienna  or  St.  Petersburg;  and  the  telegram  stories  about  the  use  of  the 
phrase  'lesser  States'  are  simple  fabrications".  [—What  right  had  Sir  Chas. 
Wentworth  Dilke  to  make  a  statement  of  this  kind  ?  Is  he  a  Chinese  scholar  t  Had 
he  obtained  so  much  as  a  sight  of  the  original  Letter  of  Credence  or  of  a  true  copy 
of  it?  We  deem  it  unnecessary  to  offer  any  further  comment  uiM)n  his  empty 
assertions  and  glaring  want  of  logic — ],    "The  work  of  concocting  similar  productions 
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the  course  pursued  by  him.  On  the  one  hand  there  was,  indepen* 
dently  of  other  considerations,  the  precedent  established  by  the 
American  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon,  William  H.  Seward ;  "  the 
friendly  introduction  of  the  Mission  to  the  Christian  States  of 
Europe '^  by  the  United  States  Government  (136);  and  the  warm 
support  given  to  it  by  the  British  Minister  in  China,  Sir  Butherford 
Alcock,  all  in  favor  of  the  reception :  on  the  other  hand,  there  were, 
we  have  the  right  to  assume,  the  same  diplomatic  documents,  which 
were  submitted  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seward  (132),  submitted  to  Lord 
Stanley  also,  and,  previously  to  the  introduction  of  the  Mission  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  by  him  to  Mr.  Wade,  the  Chinese  Inter- 
preter of  the  British  Legation  at  Peking,  then  on  leave  of  absence  in 
London.  If  so,  no  blame  whatever  can  be  attached  to  Lord  Stanley, 
and  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  reception  virtually  falls  upon 
Mr.  Wade.     This   is   a  question  for   Parliamentary  interpellation, 

IB  now  in  progress,  wiUi  a  rww,  donbtlesa,  to  Parliamentaiy  action  during  tlie  next 
session,  and  great  credit  must  be  accorded  to  the  Sliangfaai  community  for  their  two 
last  strokes.  The  publication  of  a  private  letter  to  Mr.  Hart,  in  which  his  own  text 
and  somebody  else's  oomBoent  on  it  appear  to  hare  been  so  ingenionaly  mixed  up  as  t« 
deceive  one  of  your  contemporaries,  but  in  which  Mr.  Hart  does  make  one  or  two 
very  natural  admissions  as  to  the  Conservatism  of  the  Chinese  Government  upon  th« 
audience  question,  will  hardly,  however,  prove  to  be  so  successful  a  piece  of  policy  as 
the  "refusal  of  an  audience  to  the  Duk^  of  Edinburgh ".  Now,  in  reference  to  this 
main  point  there  is  no  one  in  Peking  who  does  not  know  that  the  request  could  not 
have  been  granted  without  violating  one  of  the  most  holy  traditions  of  the  Empire, 
and  as  the  United  States  and  all  European  Powers  have  expressly  waived  the  audience 
question,  pending  the  minority  of  the  Emperor,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  oonelvsioii 
that  a  refuaal  was  courted  when  the  request  was  made,  if  indeed  we  should  not 
go  to  the  extent  of  believing  that  the  audience  was  only  asked  for  that  it  might  be 
refused "...'* The  unfairness  of  all  criticism,  and  the  untruth  of  all  statements  that  an 
based  upon  the  supposition  that  the  Chinese  (Government  has  become  reactionary,  is 
best  shown  by  what  has  occurred  in  reference  to  the  revision  of  the  Treaties,  in  which 
the  Chinese  appear  to  have  granted  more  than  our  Board  of  Trade  have  thought  it 
advisable  to  ask;  and  the  experienoo  of  the  year  would  seem  to  prove  that  there  is  no 
amount  of  progress  which  may  not  be  hoped  for,  provided  that  the  temperate  policy 
of  Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Stanley  be  not  exchanged  for  one  of  threats  and  force  at 
the  dictation  of  the  China  press  ".  {Sir  Chae,  Wtntworth  DUke's  Letter  to  *  TU  Times ' 
as  reprinted  in  "The  London  and  China  Express"  for  January  H,  1870), 

1  Mr.  Robertson  also  remarks  :— **  In  about  two  weeks  after  the  formation  of  the 
Ministry,  and  with  all  the  manifold  labours  attending  the  assumption  of  numerous  and 
important  duties.  Lord  Clarendon  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  Mr.  Burlingame 
witii  astonishing  haste,  and  with  all  the  confidence  that  he  could  have  shown  in 
the  most  indisputable  cause."— Our  Poitcy  in  China,  Westminster  Review,  January, 

1870.  p.  182.  _  j^  2 
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The  grave  character  of  that  responsibility  we  have  already  pointed 
out.  It  extends  to  the  admittance  or  the  approval  of  obviously 
falsified  diplomatic  documents  (80^  132) ;  the  official  acceptance  of  s 
national  insult  to  the  Queen^  and  the  people^  of  Englcmd ;  and  the 
public  recognition  by  the  British  Government  of  the  Universal  and 
Divine  Autocracy  of  the  Emperor  of  Ghina^  and  the  vassalage  of 
Great  Britain  as  a  Chinese  Dependency  (78,  76-77).  Such  a  position 
no  nation  ought  to  endure,  and  can  endure  with  dignity.  In  principle 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  political  existence  of  England  and 
the  Western  States  generally^  as  Sovereign  Powers,  that  China 
should  formally  renounce  her  pretensions  to  Universal  Supremacy, 
absurd  though  they  be,  and  as  formally  recognise  the  international 
independence  of  those  States  in  general,  and  of  England  in  particu- 
lar.! Practically  speaking,  it  is  true  that  China,  at  present,  does 
not,  and  never  may,  possess  the  material  power  to  enforce  what, 
theoretically,  she  claims  to  be  her  political  rights :  yet,  in  connec* 
tion  with  her  almost  inexhaustible  resources  and  the  course  of 
military  improvements  she  has  recently  entered  upon,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  was  literally  for  the  very  same  rights  that  the 
great  civil  struggle  of  our  time  took  place,  between  North  and 
South,  in  the  United  States  2;  and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  that 
England,  in  admitting  the   Divine  Authority  of  the  Emperor  of 

1  "Oe  n'eet  qtie  th^oriquement  parlant  qn'  on  a  pn  dire  que  la  sonverainet^ 
(politiqae  intematioiiale  dHin  l&tht)  n'  a  pas  besoin  d'etre  reconnne  on  guarantie  par 
nne  puiasaneo  ^trang^re  queloonqne.  Dans  la  pratique  oette  reoonnaissanoe  do  la 
part  des  autres  puiBsances  est  n^cessaire.  Elle  est  anssi  fond^  en  raison''. — 
Theodore  Ortolan,  B^les  Internationales  et  Diplomatie  de  la  Mer,  4e  id,  Paris,  1864 
8o  torn.  L  p.  11. 

s  It  is  a  rather  striking  coincidence,  that  the  title,  which  Dr.  Bridgman  gave  to 
his  Historical  Sketch  qf  the  United  States,  presented  by  the  American  Goyemment  to 
the  Emperor  of  China  through  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  (d2),  u :  ^  ^  Ql  ^  ^  j^; 
the  single  States,  ^  0,  composing  the  American  Union,  and  held  s%ifect  to  the 
Central  Government,  being  designated  as  ^  L  e.  ** dependent  States",  forming  aa 
integral  part  of  the  North-American  Kepublic  One  and  Indivisible.  Nothing,  per^ 
haps,  could  illustrate  more  clearly  the  position,  assigned  by  the  Emperor  of  China^  in 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame*s  Letter  of  Credence  to  the  countries  of  the  West.  The 
Chinese  Government  regards  /.i.  the  United  States,  being  one  of  the  single  Statesi 
jgL  gj  or  ^,  subject  to  the  Ta  Ching  Empire  Universal,  precisely  in  the  same  light, 
in  which  the  United  States  Government  regards  one  of  the  single  States  ^  0  or  ^^ 
composing  the  Union, — say,  the  State  l>f  Virginia, — subject  to  the  star-spanned 
Kepublic 
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China  as  the  One  Absolute  Ruler  of  the  Earthy  defeats  the  aims  and 
objects  of  her  own  policy  (84) ;  lends  to  the  force  of  inertia  and 
resistance  of  the  Chinese  Government  a  powerful  support ;  and^  thus 
retarding  the  opening  of^  and  the  progress  of  civilization  in^  China, 
on  the  one  hand  impairs  the  interest  of  her  own  commerce  and 
industry;  on  the  other  hand  acts  against  the  best  and  highest 
interests  of  the  Chinese  people  itself.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat, 
aor  too  distinctly  impress  upon  the  .reader's  recollection,  that  the 
practical  bearing  of  this  question  does  not  lie  in  the  view,  which  we 
take  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Soyereign  of  China ;  but  in  the  view 
which  the  Chinese  official  world  and  the  Chinese  people  take  of, 
what  must  necessarily  appear  to  them,  the  recognised  submission  of 
the  Western  Powers  to  their  Emperor ;  in  the  moral  effect,  which 
such  a  view  must  necessarily  produce  on  the  national  mind  of  China ; 
and  in  the  actual  strength,  which  the  reigning  dynasty  an<l  the 
Chinese  Government  derive  from  that  moral  effect. 
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§  17. 
THE  NEW  CHINA  POLICY  OF  ENGLAND. 

151.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  there  may  exist  as  to  the 
justice  of  the  war  between  England  and  China^  which  led  to  the 
Treaty  of  Nanking  in  1842,  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  Chinese 
commerce  of  the  West  dates  fronx  that  treaty ;  that  it  was  dictated 
by  the  most  unselfish  spirit,  in  as  much  as  it  freely,  liberally,  and 
generously  granted  to  other  nations  a  full  participation  in  all  the 
adyantages,  obtained  by  England,  at  a  large  cost  of  blood  and 
treasure,  for  herself;  that  the  succeeding  war,  resulting  in  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  in  1858,  was  forced  upon  England  and  France  by 
the  Chinese  Government ;  and  that,  ever  since,  the  China  policy  of 
England,  almost  exclusively  restricted  to  the  development  of  her 
own  commerce  and  industry,  while  equally  favoring  that  of  the 
Western  world  at  large,  has  been  marked  by  a  due  consideration  for 
the  rights  of  China,  a  strong  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  towards 
the  Chinese  people,  and  great  moderation,  forbearance,  and  goodwill 
<"  towards  their  Tatar  Govemment.l  That  "  take-her-by-the-throat  *' 
S  or  "  tyrannic  "  policy,  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  in  his  public 

1  We  need  hardly  remind  the  reader  of  the  important  services^  rendered  to  th» 
Manchu  Government,  daring  the  Tai-ping  rebellion,  by  '*  the  Ever-Victorions  Army", 
commanded  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Gordon,  R.E.,  with  the  sanction  of  H.  M.  Grovemment 
( Wilson,  History  of  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  London,  1868,  8yo,,  pp.  125—6) ;  nor  of 
its  ready  consent  to  Captain  Sherard  Osbom,  R.y.,  assuming  the  command  of  the  Lay 
flotilla  (93 — 98).  Has  the  ruling  dynasty  of  China  ever  betrayed  a  sense  of  the  many 
obligations  it  owes  to  England,  except  by  ingratitude  and  hostility  in  every  shape 
and  form? 

2  <<  It  was  understood  to  be  remarked  by  several  members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamfin, 
at  the  interview  of  Monday,  that  the  Chinese  in  the  United  States  are  under  American 
law,  and  that  if  Americans  would  consent  to  subject  themselves  to  Chinese  law  in 
this  country  (China),  they  might  reasonably  expect  equal  privileges".  Here  the 
words  of  the  Emperor  S'ien  Fdng,  previously  cited :  "Such  wild  exaltation  of  oneself 
can  only  be  relegated  to  subjects  which  make  one  laugh"  (140),  might  not  inappro- 
priately have  been  applied  in  answer  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n*fei  tiiireasonable  argument; 
but  the  Hon.  Mr.  Browne  continues :  **  This  question  has  been  discussed  for  many 
years,  and  it  is  unnecessaiy  now  to  repeat  the  argument  advanced.  When  the 
Goveniiaent  of  China  shall  deem  it  expedient  to  establish  a  code  of  laws  based  upon 


^m 
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^  speeches,  continues  to  hold  up  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  Christian 

/  nations   of  the   West,   was   not    only,    according    to    his    official 

)  despatches  to  the   American  Secretary  of  State,  a  thing  of  the  past, 

\  but  in   reality  was  altogether   a  thing  of  his   own  invention,   to 

y  fiOTve  his  own  political  purposes. 

152,  The  policy  of  England,  however,  like  that  of  all  the 
Western  Powers  in  actual  relations  with  China,  has,  in  its  practical 
^application,  been  based  on  three  empirical  elements,  namely :  the 
fact  that  the  Chinese,  despite  of  the  oratory  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame,  are  a  semi-barbarous  people,  to  whose  laws  and 
judicial  administration  the  lives  and  the  property  of  foreigners 
cannot  be  entrusted ;  the  historical  experience  of  the  unreliability  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  and  the  mendacity  and  treacherous  habits 
even  of  its  highest  officials ;  and  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the 
Chinese  Empire.  The  former  fact,  involving  the  so-called  right  of 
exterritoriality,  induced  Articles  xv — xvii  of  the  English  Treaty 
of  Tientsin,  by  which  it  is  laid  down,  that  "  Chinese  authorities  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  British  subjects '';  that  ''each  nation  is  to 
judge  and  punish  its  own  criminals '';  and  that ''  the  British  Consul 
is  to  hear  and  decide  disputes''.  The  future  surrender  of  this  right 
under  certain  conditions,  was  held  out  to  the  Chinese  Government 
by  the  then  American  Minister  in  Peking,  the  Hon.  J.  Ross  Browne, 
with  the  apparent  approval  of  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,^   at  a  joint 

principles  of  justice,  recognized  and  accepted  by  the  comity  of  Western  nations,  and  to 
whioh  the  Govei-nznent  of  the  United  States  can  safely  give  its  assent,  then  this  cause  of 
complaint  wiU  be  doubtless  removed  ".  The  Hon.  Mr.  Browne's  Despatch  to  the  Tsung-li 
Yamdn  of  November  23,  1868,  published  as  an  appendix  to  **  Addresses  presented  by 
the  American  and  British  Communities  of  Shanghai,  etc.,  Shanghai,  1869,  8vo.,  p.  13). 
In  an  unpublished  despatch  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn, 
dated  November  9,  1868,  of  which  we  have  a  copy  before  us,  the  British  Minister 
says :  *'  Your  Imperial  Highness  (Prince  K.ung)  remarked  that  those  Chinese  (of  Cali- 
fornia) were  no  doubt  subject  to  American  laws  and  jurisdiction,  and  if  American 
citizens  were  equally  subject  in  China  to  the  Chinese  laws,  they  might  have  all  the 
privileges  of  Chinese  subjects  also.  The  American  Minister  observed  in  answer  that 
the  difficulty  here  lay  in  the  fact,  that  there  was  no  code  of  laws  in  China  which  could 
be  accepted  by  western  states,  but  as  soon  as  a  written  code  should  be  in  existence 
based  on  the  same  general  principles  as  those  constituting  the  law,  with  minor  modifi- 
cations, of  all  the  Western  world,  the  difficulty  would  cease.  In  the  mean  time  "  etc. 
Both  Sir  Butherford  Alcock  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Browne  disregard  the  obvious  fact, 
that  the  difficulty  consists  not  so  much  in  a  proper  code  of  law  itself,  m  in  the 
administration  of  such  a  code  in  China  and  by  Chinese  offidaXs, 
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interview,  which  they  had  with  the  Ministers  of  the  Tsung-li  Tamfin, 
on  Nov.  9, 1 868.  We  merely  mention  this  circumstance  as  an  illastra- 
tion  of  the  extreme,  to  which  diplomatic  folly  relative  to  China  is  liable 
to  be  carried.  To  surrender  the  right  of  exterritoriality  in  China 
would  be  one  of  two  things :  to  utterly  transform  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  Ohi^ese  people;  or  else  to  surrender  China  to  her  old, 
traditionary  isolation.  We  doubt,  whether  even  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock  would  consider  himself  equal  to  working  out  the  former 
miracle  :  we  feel  sure,  that  no  English  Ministry  will  ever  entertaia 
so  much  as  the  thought  of  the  latter  alternative.  Upon  the  second 
point,  alluded  to,  the  entire  history  of  our  intercourse  with  Chinese 
o£E[cials  furnishes  but  one  gigantic  proof:  we  may  in  this  place, 
therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  the  testimony  of  the  Hon.  William 
B.  Reed,  the  United  States  Ambassador  to  China  who  concluded 
the  American  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  than  whom  a  more  unbiassed 
witness  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce.  "  I  hasten  ^',  he  writes,  on 
June  30, 1858,  in  an  official  despatch  to  his  Government,  ''  to  commu- 
nicate to  you  the  copy  of  an  important  document,  which  has  been 
sent  to  me  from  Canton,  where  it  was  found  among  the  Viceroy's 
archives.  . .  .1  regret  to  say,  and  in  this  view  I  have  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretary  of  Legation,  Mr.  Williams,  whose  long  experience 
entitles  his  opinion  to  great  consideration,  that  it  confirms  the  most 
discouraging  judgment  as  to  the  relations  of  the  Viceroys  to  the 
Imperial  court,  showing  beyond  question,  that  in  all  that  Yeh  said 
and  did  in  relation  to  the  treaty-powers,  he  was  a  faithful 
exponent  of  the  imperial  will",  and  again,  on  October  21, 
1868  :  ^'Appended  to  this  dispatch  will  be  found  copies  of  a  series 
of  very  interesting  papers,  given  to  me  last  week  by  Lord  Elgin. 
They  were  found  in  one  of  the  yamuns  in  Canton  in  January.,. They 
are  certainly  the  most  painful  revelations  of  the  mendacity  and 
treacherous  habits  of  the  high  officials  of  this  empire  yet  given  to 
the  world ;  they  cannot  be  read  without  contemptuous  resentment, 
and  I  have  no  such  confidence  in  my  own  equanimity  and  self-con- 
trol as  to  determine  what  might  have  been  my  inclination  before 
and  after  the  fall  of  the  Taku  forts,  had  the  contents  of  these  papers 
been  known  to  me... The  revelation  generally  is  a  very  sad  one.     It 
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unsettles  confidence  in  the  future.  No  one  holding  intercourse  with 
their  public  men  can  have  the  least  reliance  on  his  words  or  acts 
being  described  with  anything  approaching  to  truthfulness.  In 
one  sense,  it  seems,  the  Emperor  knows  and  directs  everything.  In 
another,  he  knows  nothing... One  other  impression  is  very  distinctly 
made  by  these  papers.  They,  in  a  great  measure,  justify  the 
coercive  policy  pursued  by  the  allies  in  the  north.  I  do  not  think 
that  Lord  Elgin  could  have  acted  differently  on  the  assumption, 
which  such  disclosures  as  these  seem  almost  to  authorise,  that  the 
rules  of  public  law  applicable  to  nations  civilised  and  christianised 
cannot  be  made  to  apply  here'\l  The  third  point,  to  which  we 
have  referred  is  that,  although  the  feudal  system  of  Government  in 
China  has  long  since  been  abandoned  for  one  of  centralisation,  yet 
the  Lord-Lieutenants  or  Governors  General  of  Provinces  (and  under 
them  the  Prefects  of  Islands)  still  possess  powers  so  large  as  to 
render  them  scarcely  less  independent,  than  were  the  feudal  Princes 
of  old ;  and  that,  a  Chinese  province  being,  in  the  mean,  of  the  size 
of  England  with  a  population  of  about  twenty  million  souls,  while 
the  capital  of  China  is  situated  towards  the  north-eastern  borders  of 
the  Empire,  the  distances  of  the  Chinese  ports,  open  to  foreign  trade, 
from  the  seat  of  Government  are  as  vast,  as  the  means  of  commu- 
nication are  deficient.  From  this  state  of  matters,  peculiar  to 
China,  there  was  from  actual  experience  found  to  result,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  necessity  to  uphold  the  right,  and  to  exercise  the  powers, 
of  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in  all  cases  of  social  law;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  not  the  necessity,  certainly  the  expediency,  to  settle 
with  the  local  authorities,  in  cases  of  international  law,  any  outrages 
against  British  subjects  by  direct  negotiation,  supported  by  a 
display,  or  the  use,  of  military  force,  as  the  only  means  to  obtain  a  just 
redress  without  endcungering  our  peaceful  relations  with  the  Central 
Oovemment,  The  practice,  it  is  true,  involved  an  anomaly ;  but  so 
does  the  practice  of  exterritorial  jurisdiction.  Both  rest  on  the 
same  principle ;  for  both  there  is  the  same  justification :  necessity, 
arising  out  of  the  anomalous  condition  of  China.   Both  pursue  the  same 

I  Papen  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Waahington,  1859—60,  vol.  z,  Svo.,  pp. 
900,438--41. 
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objects  :  security  to  the  life  and  property  of  the  foreigner ;  secnrity 
against  international  war  to  the  native.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame, 
as  "envoy  of  Chinese  empire '%  has  succeeded  in  convincing  the 
"  Christian  "  English  Government  of  the  day,  that  the  latter  object 
constitutes  "  the  tyrannical  element "  of  its  un-Christian  "  take-her- 
by-the-throat "  policy,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  abandoned :  the 
confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  Mr.  Hart,  as  originator 
of  the  Burlingame  Mission,  in  his  foolish  and  ignorant  ambition 
supported  by  the  ill-guided  influence  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  has 
induced  another  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ta  Ching 
Empire, — a  war,  which  is  as  sure  to  follow  upon  the  new  China 
policy  of  the  Gladstone-Bright  Cabinet,  if  persisted  in,  as  the 
morning  follows  upon  the  night. 

153.  That  policy  and  its  motives  are  explained  in  a  letter, 
addressed  by  Lord  Clarendon,  on  December  28,  1868,  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Burlingame;  and  in  instructions,  conveyed  in  his  despatch  of 
January  28,  1869,  to  the  British  Minister  in  Peking,  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock.  We  here  reproduce  both  documents.  They  read  thus : — 
The  Earl  of  Clarendon  to  Mr.  Burlinoahb. 

Sir, — I  gathered,  from  the  conversation  which  I  had  the  hobour  to 
have  with  you  on  the  26th  instant,  that  the  objects  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment in  sending  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Europe  were  twofold  ;  one,  that  by 
means  of  such  a  mission  the  European  Powers  might  be  disabused  of  an 
impression  which  it  was  supposed  at  Peking  that  they  entertained,  that  the 
Chinese  Government  had  entered  upon  a  retrograde  policy,  and  contem- 
plated not  only  refusal  to  enlarge  their  relations  with  Christian  nations,  but 
even  restriction  within  narrow  limits  of  the  intercourse  which,  under 
treaty,  those  nations  were  now  entitled  to  hold  with  the  Chinese  dominions ; 
the  other,  to  deprecate  any  intention  on  the  part  of  European  Powers  to 
bring  to  bear  on  China  any  amount  of  unfriendly  pressure  to  induce  her 
rulers  to  enter  precipitately  on  a  new  system  of  policy  which  would 
seriously  afifect  her  independence. 

I  understood  from  you  that  the  Chinese  Government  were  fully  alive 
to  the  expediency,  or  even  necessity,  for  their  own  interests,  of  facilitating 
and  encouraging  intercourse  with  foreign  nations ;  that  they  were  sensible 
of  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  a  greater  assimilation  of  their 
rules  and  practice  to  those  of  other  nations,  and  from  the  adoption  of  the 
improvements  by  which  the  industry  of  Europe  had  been  so  much 
developed,  and  the  happiness  of  its  people  so  much  increased  ;  but  that  with 
all  this  they  felt  that  any  attempt  abruptly  to  introduce  new  systems  or 
new  ideas,  among  a  people  whose  knowledge  of  foreign  nations  was  of  recent 
date,  and  who  had  been  brought  up  under  a  traditional  system  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  and  attached,   would  not  only  produce  confusion 
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and  even  revolution  in  the  country,  but  would  tend  to  retard  instead  of 
promoting  the  progress,  the  necessity  for  which  the  Chinese  Government 
fully  admitted  and  were  desirous  to  encourage,  though  they  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so  by  degrees,  and  without  any  sudden  and  violent  shock  to 
the  feelings,  passions,  and  even  prejudices  of  their  people. 

Her  Majesty's  Government,  I  informed  you  in  reply,  fully  admitted 
that  the  Chinese  Government  were  entitled  to  count  upon  the  forbearance  ] 
of  foreign  nations ;  and  I  assured  you  that,  as  far  as  this  country  was  , 
concerned,  there  was  neither  a  desire  nor  an  intention  to  apply  unfriendly 
pressure  to  China  to  induce  her  Government  to  advance  more  rapidly  in  her 
intercour^ie  with  foreign  nations  than  was  consistent  with  safety,  and  with 
due  and  reasonable  regtird  for  the  feelings  of  her  subjects. 

But  Her  Majesty's  Government,  I  said,  expected  from  China  a  faithful 
observance  of  the  stipulations  of  existing  treaties,  and  reserved  to  them- 
selves the  right  of  employing  friendly  representations  to  induce  the  Chinese 
Government  to  advance  in  the  coure  opened  up  by  those  treaties,  and  to 
afford  greater  facilities  and  encouragement  and  protection  to  the  subjects  of 
foreign  Powers  seeking  to  extend  commercial  intercourse  with  the  Chinese 
people. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  that  they  may  fairly  appeal  to  the 
Chinese  Government,  though  always  in  terms  of  fViendship,  to  act  in  this 
spirit  towards  themselves  and  other  foreign  nations ;  and  they  would  do  so 
with  the  more  confidence  because  they  may  be  excused  for  believing  that 
the  interests  of  China  will  be  advanced  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  of 
foreign  nations,  by  steadily  availing  herself  of  the  opportunities  within  her 
reach  for  applying  to  her  Empire  the  skill  and  experience  of  the  nations  of 
Europe. 

But  Her  Majesty's  Government  are,  moreover,  entitled  to  expect  from 
Chiua,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  their  goodwill,  the  fullest  amount  of 
protection  to  British  subjects  resorting  to  her  dominions.  They  are  aware 
that  the  provincial  governors  are  too  often  in  the  habit  of  disregarding  the 
rights  of  foreigners,  trusting  to  impunity  as  regards  the  Central  Govern- 
ment  of  Peking,  and  to  the  unwillingness  of  foreign  Powers  to  assert  the 
rights  of  their  subjects  by  local  pressure. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  feel  that  they  are  acting  in  the  interest  of" 
the  Chinese  Empire  when  they  announce  their  preference  for  an  appeal 
rather  to  the  Central  Government  than  to  local  authorities  for  redress  of 
wrong  done  to  British  subjects.  It  is  with  the  Central  Government,  and 
not  with  the  provincial  authorities,  that  foreign  Powers  have  entered  into 
treaties,  and  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Central  Government  that  foreign 
Powers  should  recognise  its  supreme  authority  over  its  provincial  governors, 
and  that  the  Central  Government  should  assume,  and  on  all  occasions  when 
appealed  to  for  the  redress  of  local  wrongs,  be  prepared  to  exercise  that 
authority. 

These  observations  will,  I  truijt,  enable  you  to  reassure  the  Govern- 
ment of  Peking  as  to  the  friendly  feelings  entertained  towards  it  by  the 
British  Government.  It  rests  with  the  Central  Government  so  to  order  its 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Queen's  subjects  as  to  avoid  cause  of 
difference,  and  to  preserve,  unimpaired,  the  friendsliip  of  this  country. 

December  28,  1868.  (Signed)  Clarendon. 

7F2 
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Lord  Clarendon  to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock. 
Sir, — I  have  to  instruct  you  to  explain  to  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  that 
the  special  purposes  for  which  Her  Majesty's  ships-of-war  are  stationed 
in  the  ports  of  China,  and  employed  on  the  coasts^  are  to   protect  the 
floating  commerce  of  British  subjects  against  piratical  attacks  in  Chinese 
waters,  to  support  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  in  maintaining  order  and  disci- 
pline among  the  crews  of  British  vessels  in  the  respective  ports,  and,  in 
cases  of  great  emergency,  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  British 
subjects  if  placed  in  peril  by  wanton  attacks  directed  against  them,  either 
on  the  part  of  local  authorities  or  by  an  uncontrolled  popular  movement. 
As  regards  this  last  point,  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  must  constantly  bear  in 
mind  that  the  interference  of  naval  force,  either  on  their  representation  or 
on  the  part  of  naval  officers  acting  on  their  own  estimation  of  facts  before 
them,  will  alone  receive  the  subsequent  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, when  it  is  clearly  shown  that  without  such  interference  the  lives  and 
properties  of  British  subjects  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  sacrificed  ; 
and  even  in  such  a  case  Her  Majesty's  Gk>vemment  will  expect  to  learn  that 
the  alternative  of  receiving  them  on  board  ship,  and  so  extricating  them 
from  threatened  danger,  was  not  available.     Beyond  this,  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  must  be  of  a  very  peculiar  nature  which  would  be  held  by   Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  justify  a  recotu'se  to  force.     Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment cannot  leave  with  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  or  naval  officers  to  determine 
for  themselves  what  redress  or  reparation  for  wrong  done  to  British  subjects  is 
due,   or  by  what  means  it  should  be  enforced.     They  cannot  allow  them  to 
determine  whether  coercion  is  to  be  applied  by  blockade,  by  reprisals,  by 
landing  armed  parties,  or  by  acts  of  even  a  more  hostile  character.     All 
such  proceedings  bear,  more  or  less,  the  character  of  acts  of  war,  and  Her 
Majesty's  Government  cannot  delegate  to  Her  Majesty's  servants  in  foreign 
countries,  the  power  of  involving  their  own  country  in  war.    My  despatches, 
to  which  I  have  referred,  will  have  enabled  you  to  point  out  in  unmis- 
takable terms  to  Her  Majesty's  Consuls,  the  course  they  are  to  pursue  when 
an  emergency  calling  for  immediate  action,  as  the  sole  means  of  protecting 
British  life  and  property,  has  passed  away.     They  must  appeal  to  Her 
Majesty's  Minister  at  Peking  to  obtain  redress  through  the  action  of  the 
Central  Government ;  and  he,  on  his  part,  if  he  fails  to  obtain  it,  will  submit 
the  case  for  the  judgment  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  with  whom  alone  it 
rests  to  decide  as  to  the  course  to  be  thereupon  pursued.     I  shall  furnish 
the  Board  of  Admiralty  with  a  copy  of  this  despatch,  in  order  that  they  may 
send  corresponding  instructions  to  the  Admiral  in  the  Chinese  Seas. 

]  have  only  to  add  that  all  Her  Majesty's  agents  in  China  have  been 
instructed  to  act  in  the  spirit  and  with  the  objects  which  I  have  thus  explained 
to  you,  and  generally  caution  British  subjects  to  pay  due  respect,  not  only 
to  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  but,  as  far  as  may  be,  to  the  usages  and  feelings 
of  the  Chinese  people. — I  am,  &c. 

January  28, 1869.  (Signed)  Clarendon. 

If  the  logic  of  facts,  which  underlie  Lord  Clarendon's  letter  to  the 

Hon.  Mr.  Barlingame,  were  as  true  as  is  the  logic  of  his  calm,  lucid, 

and  statesmanlike  composition,  the  policy,  based  upon  it,  might  be 
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unassailable.  Such^  however^  is  far  from  being  the  case.  His 
Lordship  was  deceived  by  the  wilful  misrepresentations  of  a  hired 
envoy  of  the  Chinese  Government.  It  is  in  allowing  himself  to  be 
thus  deceived^  and  hastily  acting  upon  empty  assurances^  gainsaid 
by  the  past  record  of  facts,  which  should,  more  especially  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances  attending  the  Mission,  have  led  him  to 
suspect,  if  not  to  discredit,  those  assurances,  that  his  responsibility, 
and  that  of  the  Gladstone  Ministry,  rests.  The  erroneous  impres- 
sions, conveyed  to  Lord  Clarendon,  and  under  which  he  would 
seem  to  have  framed  his  instructions  to  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  are : 
Istly,  that  the  Chinese  Government  were,  and  are,  favorably 
disposed  to  facilitate,  encourage,  and  promote  foreign  intercourse, 
and  to  assimilate  their  principles,  forms,  and  methods  of  public  rule 
and  action  to  those  of  Western  nations ;  2dly,  that  the  feelings, 
passions,  and  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  people  are  opposed  to 
progress,  the  introduction  of  improvements,  and  the  free  extension 
of  foreign  commerce ;  Sdly,  that  the  too  rapid  adoption  of  a  policy, 
in  conformity  with  its  own  wishes,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Western 
Powers,  might  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
the  internal  peace  of  the  Empire,  and  lead  to  anarchy  and  confusion  > 
4thly,  that  the  unwillingness  to  redress  any  wrong  done  to  British 
subjects,  rests  with  the  provincial  governors  and  the  local  authori- 
ties ;  5thly,  that  the  Central  Government  possesses  both  the  power 
and  the  inclination  to  exercise  its  authority  over  the  provincial 
governors,  and  to  redress  local  wrongs  inflicted  by  its  subjects  upon 
foreigners ;  and  6thly,  that  the  Chinese  Government  is  a  Body,  not 
of  semi-barbarous,  mendacious,  and  treacherous  (Asiatic)  officials ; 
but  of  highly-enlightened,  cultivated,  well-bred,  veracious,  and 
honorable  (Western)  gentlemen,  "  fit '',  in  the  solitary  opinion  of 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  '^  to  sit  at  the  council-board  of  (Christian) 
nations''.  Upon  the  latter  point  we  deem  it  unnecessary  to  offer 
any  further  remark.  That  the  remaining  propositions  are  in 
diametrical  opposition  to  the  truth,  or  abnost  wholly  so,  we  shaU 
endeavor  to  show  in  our  subsequent  observations  on  the  Western 
policy,  and  the  diplomacy,  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

154.     As  to  the  instructions  of  Lord  Clarendon,  embodying  the 
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new    China  policy   adopted^   at   the   instance   of    the   Burlingame 
Mission,    by  the   Home    Government,   they  present   three  or  four 
characteristic   features — eveiy  one  of  which  attest  their  unsound 
and  ill-considered  nature— namely  :  positive  impracticability ;  disre^ 
gard  of  existing  conditions  and  agreements ;  neglect  of  public  duty 
relative  to  a  due  protection  of  British  lives  and  property  in  China; 
and  relinquishment  of  one  of  the  distinctive  principles  of  British 
traditional  policy.     In  theory,  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  correct  maxim,  that, 
in  the  event  of  outrages  actually  committed  upon  British  subjects  in 
China,  the  local  English  Consul  should  appeal   to   Her   Majesty's 
Minister  at  Peking  to  obtain  redress  through  the  action  of  the 
Central  Government ;  and  it  may  or  may  not  be  another  correct 
rule,  that   he,  on   his   part,  if  he  fail  to   obtain   redress  (by  diplo- 
matic  means),  should  submit    the  case  to  the  judgment  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  with  whom  alone  it  rests  to  decide  as  to  the 
course  to  be  thereupon  pursued.      In    practice,    however,    it  is 
different.     The  theory  assumes,  that  there  exists,  on  the  part  of  the 
Central  Government  of  China,  the  disposition  to  act  with  fairness 
and  justice  in  the  eventualities  supposed,  and  that  it  possesses  the 
power,  as  well  as  the  will,  not  only  to  cause  due  and  impartial  local 
investigations   to   be  instituted,    even    at  the   extremities  of  the 
Empire,  but  to  have  the  proceedings  also   correctly  reported  to 
Peking ;    that  the  rapid   means   of  communication   in    China  are 
proportionate  to  the  vast  extent  of  the  country ;  that  the  British 
Representative  in  Peking  is  so  devoid  of  sense  and  judgment,  and 
so  unfit  for  his  responsible  post  and  the  discharge  of  his  important 
functions,  that,  with  all  the  advantages  of  local  and  special  know- 
ledge and  experience  at  his  command,  he  can  be  entrusted  with  no 
decision  upon  the  exigencies  of  a  supervening  difficulty  ;  and  that, 
in  China,  the  local  enforcement  of  treaty -rights,  or  just  claims,  by 
*'  proceedings,  bearing  more  or  less  the  character  of  acts  of  war '', 
is  liable  to  involve  England  in  war  with  the  Ta   Ching  Empire. 
Now,  all  these  presumptions  are  either  erroneous  or  untenable.    We 
are  not  acquainted  with  one  single  case,  in  which  a   spontaneous 
willingness  to  redress  wrong,  done  to  foreigners  in  China,  has  been 
manifested  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamfin ;  but  even,  for  argument's  sake. 
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admitting  here  that  the  will  existed^  it  is  a  notoriouB  fact^  that  an 
impartial  inquiry  into  international  differences  by  Chinese  officials  is, 
from  their  own  bias,  fears,  and  policy,  and  the  lying  habits  of  the 
people,  as  completely  out  of  the  question,  as  is  a  true  report,  on 
their  part,   of  the   circumstances,   such  as   they   may  be  actually 
elicited.     Supposing  now  some  gross  outrage  upon  British  subjects^ 
attended  with  the  loss  of  life  and  property,  to  have  taken  place  at 
Canton.     The  Consular  appeal  for  redress  through  the  action  of  the 
Central  Government,  or  rather  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  may  reach 
Peking  in  about  a  fortnight's  time,  and  the  Chinese  version  of  the 
affair  possibly  sooner.     But  on  an  application  by  the  British  Minis- 
ter, the  Tsung-li  Yamfin  will  pretend  to  have  received  no  information 
on  the  subject ;  convey  to  His  Excellency  the  assurance  that  prompt 
inquiries  shall  be  made ;  and  gain  a  preliminary  respite  of  some  four 
months,— an  ordinary  messenger  overland  being  supposed  to  travel 
at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  miles  a  day.     In  due  course,  the  Chinese 
official  report  is  "  received ''.     It  is  found  to  present  essential  dis- 
crepancies as  compared  with  the  Consular  report.     They  necessitate 
a  first  reference  back  to  Canton,  and,  in  succession,  a  second,  a 
third,  a  fourth  one ;  until  the  patience  of  the  British  Minister  is 
exhausted  and,  ''having  failed  to  obtain  redress  (by  simple  diplo- 
matic negotiation)",  he  submits,  after  the  lapse  of  a  couple  of  years, 
"  the  case  for  judgment  to  Her  Majesty's  Government ''.     K  it  be 
a  case  of  grave  import,  the  Tsung-li  YamSn  may  possibly  send  a 
Bnrlingamian  "  messenger  extraordinary ",  to  explain  it  viva  voce 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Foreign  Office.     If  not,  "  Her  Majesty's 
Government "  will  have  to  devote  a  few  months  to  the  perusal  of  an 
endless  heap  of  contradictory  and  irreconcileable  evidence,  and  finally 

''  decide  as  to  the  course  to  be  thereupon  pursued  ";  i.  0.  to  decide, 

• 

whether  it  will  sacrifice  justice  and  British  interests  to  Chinese 
outrage  and  unscrupulosity,  or  whether  it  will  authorise  Her  Majesty's 
Minister  at  Peking  to  despatch,  after  all,  "  the  inevitable  gun-boat ", 
as  the  only  means  to  enforce  redress.  Redress,  of  course,  would 
thus  be  obtained  in  the  end;  but  with  this  serious  disadvantage 
that,  not  only  would  the  delay  have  weakened  the  prestige  of  Eng- 
land and  encouraged  ill-disposed  natives  to  commit  fresh  oatrages 
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in  the  meanwhile ;  but  under  the  oircumstances  sapposed,  the  actual 
employment  of  military  force, — then  rendered  unavoidable — ,  by  the 
British  Government^  to  settle  a  direct  dispute  with  the  Chinese 
Government^  would  constitute  cm  act  of  war :  whereas,  if  the  matter 
had  been  lefb  to  the  discretion  of  the  British  Minister,  it  would  have 
been  settled  immediately;  produced  a  salutary  effect  preventive 
of  further  outrages ;  and  tended  to  preserve  the  mtemational  pea/ie : 
because  even  an  act  of  military  coercion  or  conflict,  arising  out  of 
the  refusal  or  the  unwillingness  of  provincial  authorities  to  cany 
into  effect  Articles  xvi — xviii  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,!  could  ^nd 
would  by  the  Central  Government  be  viewed  in  no  other  light,  save 
that  of  an  incidental  and  justifiable  act  of  hostility  between  the  local 
Consular  authorities  of  England  and  the  local  Provincial  authorities 
of  China,  induced  by  a  desire,  in  the  interests  of  both  Governments, 
by  upholding  the  treaty,  to  uphold  the  friendly  relations,  binding 
the  two  countries.  Certainly,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  appoint 
Ambassadors  and  Superintendents  of  Trade  to  China,  avowedly 
unfit  for  their  post,  the  question  assumes  a  different  aspect ;  but 
only  in  this  sense  that,  by  thus  acting.  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
neglect  their  public  duty,  and  invite  Parliament  to  inquire  into  a 
matter,  so  deeply  affecting  our  commercial  and  nationtil  interests. 
The  Bruce,  Alcock,  and  Wade  have  too  long,  already,  been  suffered 
to  work  mischief  at  one  of  the  most  important  British  Legations  in 
the  East.  Events  have  occurred  and  are  impending,  which  render 
it  imperative,  that  the  latter  Charg^  d' Affaires  should  at  once  be 
replaced  at  Peking  by  an  Ambassador,  to  whom, — in  conjunction 

1  These  Artidiee  read  m  follows  : — 

JBach  Nation  to  judge  and  punish  Us  own  crinUnaU. 

Art.  xtL — Chinese  subjects,  who  may  be  guilty  of  any  criminal  act  towarda 
Britiah  subjects,  shall  be  arrested  and  punished  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  according 
to  the  laws  of  China. 

British  subjects,  who  may  commit  any  crime  in  China,  shall  be  tried  and  punished 
by  the  Consul,  or  other  public  functionary  authorised  thereto,  according  to  the  laws 
of  Great  Britain. 

Justice  shall  be  equitably  and^impartially  administered  on  both  sides. 

British  Consul  to  hear  and  decide  Disputes. 

Art.  zrii. — ^A  British  subject  [having'reason  to  complain  of  a  Chinese,  must  pro- 
ceed to  the  Consulate  and  state  his  grievance.  The  consul  will  inquire  into  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  do  his  utmost  to  arrange  it  amicably.  In  like  manner,  if  a  Chinese 
have  reason  to  comphdn  of  a  British  subject,  the  consul  shall  no  less  listen  to  his 
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with  tlie  Representatives  of  Russia^^  the  United  States,  and  North- 
6erm€uiy^  and  the  Envoy,  whom  France  may  appoint, — England  can 
safely. entrust  the  ndjust/ment  of  the  Future  of  China. 

155.  Lord  Clarendon  writes  to  the -British  Minister  at  the 
Northern  Capital  thus :  "  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  explain  to  Her 
Majesty's  Consuls  that  the  special  purposes  for  which  Her 
Majesty's  ships-of-war  are  stationed  in  the  ports  of  China,  and 
employed  on  the  coasts,  are  to  protect  the  floating  commerce  of 
British  subjects  against  piratical  attacks  in  Chinese  'waters,  to 
•support  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  in  maintaining  order  and  discipline 
among  the  crews  of  British  vessels  in  the  respective  ports,  and,  in 
cases  of  great  emergency,  to  protect  the  lives  and  properties  of 
British  subjects  if  placed  in  peril  by  wanton  attacks  directed  against 
them,  either  on  the  part  of  local  authorities  or  by  an  uncontrolled 
popular  movement.  As  regards  this  last  point.  Her  Majesty's 
Consuls  must  constantly  bear  in  mind  that  the  interference  of  naval 
force,  either  on  their  representation  or  on  the  part  of  naval  officers 
acting  on  their  own  estimation  of  facts  before  them,  will  alone 
receive  the  subsequent  approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
when  it  is  clearly  shown  that  without  such  interference  the  lives 
and  properties  of  British  subjects  would,  in  all  probability  have 
been  sacrified ;  and  even  in  such  a  case  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment 
will  expect  to  learn  that  the  alternative  of  receiving  them  on  board 
ship,  and  so  extricating  them  from  threatened  danger,  was  not 
available.  Beyond  this,  the  circumstances  of  the  case  must  be  of  a 
very  peculiar  nature,   which  would  be  held  by   Her    Majesty's 

coniplamt,  and  endeavoar  to  settle  it  in  a  friendly  manner.  If  disputes  take  place  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  consul  cannot  arrange  it  amicably,  then  he  shall  request  the 
assistance  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  that  they  may  together  examine  into  the  merits 
of  the  case,  and  decide  it  equitably. 

Protection  of  Lives  and  Property  of  British  Subjects, 

AxT.  XTiii.->The  Chinese  ai^thorities  shall  at  all  times  afford  the  fullest  protec- 
tion to  the  persons  And  property  of  British  subjects,  whenever  these  shall  have  been 
subjected  to  insult  and  violence.  In  all  rases  of  incendiarism  or  robbery,  the  local 
authorities  shall  at  onoe  take  the  necessary  steps  for  the  recovery  of  the  stolen  pro- 
perty, the  suppression  of  disorder,  and  the  arrest  of  the  guilty  parties,*  whom  they 
will  punish  according  to  law. 

2  Since  §  11,  Art.  106,  was  printed,  the  Russian  Minister  General  Vlangali  has 
returned  to  his  post  in  Peking. 
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Government  to  justify  a  recourse  to  force  *\ — ^We  doubt,  whether 
the  Gladstone-Bright  Administration,  whose  views  Lord  Clarendon 
expresses,  1  could  well  have  given  a  stronger  proof  of  what  might 
be  termed  its  national  disloyalty,  and  itd  incompetency  to  guard 
British  interests  in  China, — a  proof,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  a 
further  illustration  of  its  ignorance  of  affairs,  connected  with  the  Ta 
Ching  Empire.  As  the  chief  special  purpose  of  the  presence  of 
British « me&-of-war  in  Chinese  waters,  his  Lordship  names :  the 
defence  of  English  commerce  against  piratical  attacks.  In  making 
this  statement,  H.  M.  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  shows 
that  Articles  xviii — xx  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  2  were  not  present 
to  his  memory.  By  those  articles  the  Chinese  Government  is  bound, 
and  undertakes,  to  afford  to  the  persons  and  property  of  British 
subjects  the  fullest  protection  against  the  consequences  af  all  acts  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  its  subjects,  including  of  course  acts  of 
violence  at   sea  i.e.  piracy.     In  regafd  to  piracy,  however,  special 

1  Since  the  above  was  written,  Alexander  Matheson,  Esq.,  as  Chairman  of  a 
Deputation  to  Lord  Granville, — who  sncceeded  the  late  Lord  Clarendon  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ^K>n  the  subject  of  the  Tientsin  Massacre,  addressed  to 
his  Lordship  a  letter,  dated  London,  September  15,  1870,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  passage : — "In  presence  of  such  grave  events,  and  in  the  knowledge  that  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  foreigners  is  being  industriously  propagated  (in  China),  the 
greatest  apprehension  and  alarm  is  felt  by  British  subjects,  and  the  object  of  the 
deputation  was  respectfully  to  represent  the  facts,  and  to  inquire  whether  your 
Lordship  has  taken,  or  means  to  take,  any  steps  for  the  more  effectual  protection  of 
the  lives  and  property  of  British  subjects  in  China,  prosecuting  their  lawful  callings 
under  the  Treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  that  Empire... It  is  with  no  small  concern 
we  have  heard,  on  what  appears  to  be  undoubted  authority,  that  the  naval  officers  on 
the  China  stations  are  forbidden  by  instructions  from  the  Admiralty  to  land  their 
men  under  any  circumstances  even  to  protect  life  when  it  is  threatened,  and  are  to 
confine  the  assistance,  they  may  afford  to  British  subjects,  to  simply  receiving  on 
board  their  vessels  such  as  may  be  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  when  they  are 
attacked.  We  most  earnestly  entreat  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will  reconsider 
this  determination,  and  will  not  lose  a  day  in  authorising  the  naval  and  military 
officers,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  or  under  the  orders  of  Her  Majesty's 
r^resentative,  to  afford  the  most  ample  protection  to  British  subjects,  and  to  use  all 
measures  that  may  be  required  to  prevent  the  commission  of  outrages  which  may,  at 
anytime,  be  threatened".  ("The  London  and  China  Express"  for  September  16, 
1870,  p.  901.) 

In  answer  to  this  portion  of  Mr.  Matheson's  letter,  Mr.  Otway,  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by  direction  of  Earl  Granville,  writes  on  the  following 
day :  "  I  am  to  remark  further,  that  the  standing  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  Con- 
suls and  naval  officers  in  China,  as  to  the  employment  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of  war, 
%    kre,  in  cases  of  great  emergency,  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  British  subjects 
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measures  were  concerted  for  its  suppression  by  united  action.  3 
Let  us  then^  suppose  the  case  of  a  richly-laden  British  merchant- 
vessel  towards  night-fall,  within  sight  of  an  English  gun-boat,  to 
be  followed  by  a  well  armed  Chinese  junk,  flying  the  Imperial 
Dragon,  to  which  Prince  Kung  warned  the  Foreign  Powers  that 
"no  impertinence  was  to  be  oflTered"  (94).  Would,  under  his 
present  instructions,  the  English  naval  officer,  in  command  of  the 
gun-boat,  and  knowing  no  more  of  Chinese,  than  the  commander  of  ^ 
the  junk  may  be  supposed  to  know  of  English,  feel  authorised  to 
board  the  Chinese  vessel,  and  on  the  strength  of  his  mere  personal 
cdnviction  as  to  her  piratical  character  and  intentions,  to  take  her  to 
the  nearest  open  port  or,  in  the  case  of  resistance,  to  sink  her  ? 
Hardly.  Finding  himself  unable  to  ^*  show  clearly  "  to  the  satisfac- 
tion' of  Her  Majesty's  present  Government  that,  but  for  his  inter- 
ference, lives  and  property  of  British  subjects  on  board  thfe 
merchant- vessel  would,  in  all  probability  have  been  sacrified :  the 

» 

if  placed  in  peril  by  waaton  atUcka  directed  against  them,  either  on  the  part  of  the 
local  authorities,  or  by  an  nnoontrolled  popular  movement".  ("The  London  and 
China  Express"  for  September  23,  tSTO,  p.  926.) 

s  For  AiiT.  zviii,  see  above,  page  353,  Note.  The  two  following  Artidea  read 
thus : — 

Pirates  to  be  pumshed  aad  property  restored. 

Abt.  six. — ^If  any  British  merchant-vessel,  while  within  Chinese  waters,  be 
plundered  by  robbers  and  pirates,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Chinese  authorities  to 
use  every  endeavour  to  capture  and  punish  the  said  robbers  or  pirates,  and  to  recover 
the  stolen  property,  that  it  may  be  handed  over  to  the  consul  for  restoration  to  the 
owner.  Shipwrecked  Crews  to  be  khuUy  treated. 

Art.  XX. — ^If  any  British  vessel  be  at  any  time  wrecked  or  stranded  on  the  coast 
of  China,  or  be  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  any  port  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  the  Chinese  authorities,  on  being  apprised  of  the'fact,  shall  imme- 
diately adopt  measures  for  its  relief  and  security ;  the  persons  on  board  shall  receive 
friendly  treatment,  and  shall  be  furnished,  if  necessary,  with  the  means  of  conveyance 
to  the  nearest  consular  station. 

s  The  two  Articles  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  referring  to  this  subject,  read  as 
follows  : —  Bights  of  British  national  vessels  in  China. 

Art.  lii. — British  ships-of-war  coming  for  no  hostQe  purpose,  or  being  engaged  in 
the  pursuit  of  pirates,  shall  be  at  liberty  to  visit  all  forts  within  the  dominions  of  the 
Emperor  of  China,  and  shall  receive  every  facility  for  the  purchase  of  provisions, 
procuring  water,  and,  if  occasion  require,  for  the  making  of  repairs.  The  commanders 
of  such  ships  shall  hold  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  on  terms  of  equality 
and  courtesy.  United  action  to  suppress  Piracy. 

Art.  liii. — In  consideration  of  the  injury  sustained  by  native  and  foreign  com- 
merce from  the  prevalence  of  piracy  in  the  seas  of  China,  the  high  contracting  parties    I 
agree  to  concert  measares  for  its  suppression.  " 

002 
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only  alternative  presenting  itself  to  him  wonld  be  either  to  leave  the 
vessel,  under  the  protection  of  the  pretendedly  Imperial  war-junk, 
to  her  fate, — unless  the  commander  of  the  gun-boat  should  be  able  to 
keep  the  vessel  in  sight,  and  feel  justified^to  convoy  her,  so  long  as 
it  might  suit  the  pleasure  of  the  junk — ;  or  else  to  "  receive  them  on 
board  H.  M.  ship'^  i,e.  'Hhe  lives  and  properties" — including  of 
course  the  merchant- vessel  itself — ,  /'and  thus  extricate  them  from 
threatened  danger '\  Wliat,  if  the  gun-boat  happen  to  be  large 
enough  only  to  take  a  portion  of  the  'threatened''  lives  and 
property  on  board?  ahd  whither  to  carry  the  whole  or  part:  to 
the  nearest  open  port,  the  port  of  desparture  or  the  port  of 
destination?  whether  the  maritime  Insurance  Offices,  or  the 
merchants  interested,  be  expected  to  bear  the  losses  and  expenses 
incurred  ?  or  whether  Her  Majesty's  present  Government  would  be 
willing  to  do  so  ?  Upon  all  these  points  the  instructions  of  Lord 
Clarendon  are  mute.  Assuming,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
English  merchant-vessel  had,  in  the  darkness  of  the  ensuing  night, 
been  boarded,  plundered,  and  afterwards  set  on  fire,  by  the  junk, 
whether  an  Imperial  vessel  or  a  piratical  craft ;  that  the  latter  had 
escaped;  and  that  the  English  gun-boat  had,  on  the  next  day,  only 
succeeded  in   ascertaining   the   fate   of  the   former:    would    Her 

« 

Majesty's  Government  be  prepared  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  its 
policy  in  such  a  case  ?  and  to  press  and  finally,  after  protracted  and 
undignified  diplomatic  negotiations,  to  enforce  a  just  claim  for  the 
lives  and  property  of  British  subjects,  thus  lost,  against  the 
Central  Government  of  China  ?  Such  a  use  of  naval  force,  as  we  have 
previously  observed,  would  constitute  an  act  of  war,  and  could  be 
resorted  to  by  England  only  after  a  previous  declaration  of  war* 

156.  Of  the  second  purpose,  for  which,  according  to  Lord 
Clarendon,  H.  M;  men-of-war  are  stationed  on  the  Chinese  coasts, 
namely,  ''  to  support  Her  Majesty's  Consuls  in  maintaining  order 
and  discipline  among  thQ  crews  of  British  vessel  in  the  respective 

1  JI,  Lang,  Shanghai  considered  Socially.    Shanghai,  1870,  Svo.,  p.  33. 

2  See,  below,  the  letter  of  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Oonuneroe. 

8  We  presume,  it  is  to  this  fact  that  the  most  unsatisfactory  wording  of  Abt.  xviii 

.   of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  (see  above,  p.  353,  Note)  is  owing.     Instead  of  binding  the 

%  Cfhinese  authorities,  or  rather,— according  to  the  present  views  of  Her  Majesty's 
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ports  '*,  we  need  only  say  that^  so  far  as  oar  knowledge  extends,  no 
occasion  for  such  a  use  of  H.  M.  ships  in  Chinese  waters  has  ever 
presented  itself;  and,  if  once  the  idea  were  to  occur  to  the  English 
sailor,  that  H.  M.  ''inevitable  gun-boat"  is  designed  to  act  as  a 
kind  of  moral  check  and  restraint  upon  his  conduct  in  foreign 
ports :  its  presence  might  anything. but  tend  to  promote  the  object, 
contemplated  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  The  last  and  least, 
however,  of  the  special  purposes,  for  which  we  learn  that  H.  M. 
ships  are  sent  to  China  is,  "  vpL  cases  of  great  emergency''  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  af  British  subjects  on  terra  firma.  Let 
us  not  be  misunderstood.  Not  the  protection  is  to  take  place  on 
terra  firma ;  but,  whilst "  the  floating  commerce  "  of  British  subjects 
is  to  enjoy  the  right  to  national  protection, — such  a  '' protection '' 
as  the  term  is  understood  to  convey  by  the  Gladstone-Bright 
Cabinet, — ^not  from  ashore,  but  afloat:  the  lives  and  property  of 
British  subjects,  exposed  to  danger,  not  afloat,  but  ashore,  are  also 
to  be  "  protected  "  afloat  only.  To  take  the  Settlement  at  Shanghai. 
It  contains  the  homes  of  about  eighthundred  British  subjects,  ^ 
and  stores  British  property  of  an  estimated  value  of  not  less  than 
ten  million  pounds  sterling.^  This  is  exclusive  of  the  lives  and 
property,  of  American,  North-German,  French,  and  the  subjects  of 
other  Foreign  States.  'The  principal  part  of  the  Settlement  forms 
an  agglomeration  of  ''  palaces  " — villas  and  mansions,  of  which  any 
Western  City  might  be  proud.  The  soil,  on  which  it  stands,  may 
in  theory  be  claimed  by  the  Emperor  of  China  as  his  own  (24) ;  but,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  the  English  portion  of  that  Settlement  is  a 
part  and  parcel  of  the  British  Dominions ;  is  subject  to  British  Law ; 
and  has  as  great  a  right  to  British  national  protection,  as  has  the 
port  of  Cork,  the  City  of  Calcutta,  or  the  Island  of  Hongkong. 
Yet,  to  the  Shanghai  Settlement  Her  Majesty's  Government  denies 
an  effective  protection,  the  duty  of  which,  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin 
and  previous  public  act^  it  has  solemnly  taken  upon  itself.3      It 

Goyemmenty—the  Central  Government  of  China  at  all  times  to  afford  the  folleet 
teeurity  to  the  persons  and  property  of  British  subjects  Jrom  insult  and  yiolence  on 
the  part  of  its  own  subjects,  in  order  tb  avoid  the  necessity  of  standing  protectiye 
measures  on  the  part  of  fler  Majesty's  GoTemment,  and  holding  the  former  re8p<^- 
Bible  for  any  eonaeqaences  arising  out  of  its  neglect  of  thftt  duty:  the  Aitiole  m 
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is  on  H.  M.  sloop-of-war  "Zebra"  of  951  Tons  and  200  Horse- 
power^ that  this  negative  kind  of  *'  protection  ",  so  far  as  Shanghai  is 
concerned^  has  of  late  chiefly^  almost  solely^  devolved.  Suppose  the 
Chinese  Government^  in  view  or  contemplation  of  early  hostilities 
with  England^  were^  what  it  has  at  all  times  a  perfect  right  to  do^ 
to  concentrate  a  large  military  force^  professedly  for  porely  defensive 
purposes^  but  really  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the*  Foreign  Settle- 
ment by  surprise^  or  that  to  all  appearaTice  an  uncontrolled  move- 
ment were  prepKring^  on  the  •part  of  the  native  mob^  to  pillage 
and  bum  the  Foreign  Settlement^  and  to  massacre  its  foreign 
population :  the  only  "  protection '^  which  the  commander  of  H.  M. 
ship  "Zebra",  under  his  present  instructions,  would  be  able  to 
afford  to  the  persons  and  property  of  British  subjects  in  Shanghai, 
consists  in  an  offer  to  "  extricate  them  from  the  threatened  danger  " 
by  "  receiving  them  on  board  ship  **.  But  what — considering  that 
the  accommodation  of  H.  M.  ship  "Zebra"  is  restricted  to  a 
reception,  say,  of  the  children  or  the  ladies'  ban-boxes  only, — if  the 
offer  of  her  commicmder  be  declined  ?  In  that  event,  manifestly,  his 
only  "  alternative  "  would  be  to  leave  the  British  Settlement  to  its 
fate ;  to  watch,  afloat,  the  burning  of  its  palaces,  the  massacre  of  its 
citizens,  the  worse  than  massacre  of  their  wives  and  daughters ;  and 
to  "report  the  case"  to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  who  would 
thereupon  "determine  what  redress  or  reparation  for  the  wrong 
done  to  British  subjects  might  be  due,  and  by  what  means  it  should 
be  enforced".  Once  more:  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We 
would  not  even  be  suspected  of  believing  that,  in  such  a  case  as  we 
have  assumed,  or  under  any  similar  circumstances,  there  is  an 
officer  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy,  who,  if  he  had  ten  commissions  to 
lose,  would  not,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  cast  them,  together 
with  his  instructions,  to  the  wind,  and  perform  his  duty  as  Enqland 
would  expect  him*  to  perform  it.  We  are  not  speaking  of  the  spirit, 
which  has  ever  distinguished  Her  Majestyii  Navy :  we  are  speaking 
of  the  spirit,  which  at  this  'time  is  darkening  the  counsels  of  Her 

question  presupposes  that,  whether  from  inability  or  neglect,  Her  Majesty's  Oovem* 
■ttit  has  failed  to  proUet  Us  otou  wbjecU;  and  is,  in  the  highest  degree  improperly 
so,  framed  with  a  sole  view  to  the  protection^  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  of  British 
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Majesty's  Government,  and  exposes  the  lives  and  property  of  British 

subjects  in  China  to  greater  dangers,  than  does  the  entire  hostile 

power  of  the  Ta  Ching  Empire.     For  what  has  here  been  said  of 

Shanghai,  applies  virtually  to  every  other  British  Settlement  within 

the  Tatar  Dominions. 

I      157.     A  matter  of  sach  importance  has  naturally  engaged  the 

serious  attention  of  both  the  Municipal  Council  and  the  Chamber  of 

Commerce  of  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  Western  trade  in  the 

East ;  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  subjoining  the  correspondence, 

which  has  recently  taken  place  on  the  subject  between  the  Chairmen 

of  those   two     Institutions;   H.    M.    Consul    at    Shanghai,    Mr. 

Medhurst ;  and  the  Earl  of  Granville,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of 

State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Thb  Municipal  Council  to  H.  B.  M.  Consul. 

CouDcil  Roomy  Shanghai,  22Dd  July,  1^70. 

Sir, — ^The  Council  learn  that  Officers  in  command  of  Her  Majesty's 
ships-of-war  at  this  port  have  received  instructions  which  will  prevent  their 
landing  men  or  guns  for  the  defence  of  any  Foreign  Settlement  in  China^ 
and  that  they  are  only  empowered  to  protect  the  shipping  and  cover  the 
retreat  of  residenta 

On  behalf  of  the  Council  I  beg  to  enquire  whether  such  is  the  case,  in 
order  that  the  community  may  clearly  understand  what  amount  of 
assistance  they  are  to  expect  from  Her  Majesty's  vessels-of-war  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  being  made  upon  the  Settlement. 

Although  I  now  address  you  in  the  interests  of  all  nationalities  residing 
within  this  Settlement,  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  British 
residents  very  largely  preponderate,  and  the  value  of  British  property  at 
stake  amounts  to-  at  least  fifteen  millions  sterling. 

I  may  also  state,  for  your  information,  that  the  members  of  this 
community  are  not  prepared  to  desert  their  property  and  seek  refuge  on 
board  ships  in  the  river,  and  that  their  determination  is  to  attempt 
to  defend  the  Settlement  from  any  attack,  to  the  best  of  their  power. 

It  is  possible  that  they  may  not  succeed,  if  left  unsupported  by  the 
naval  forces  of  the  country  which  ought  to  be  most  interested  in  protecting 
the  lives  and  property  of  its  subjects,  unless  assistance  is  tendered  by  ships- 
of-war  belonging  to  other  nationalities,  but  they  are  nevertheless  determined 
to  make  the  attempt ;  and  I  sheJl  feel  greatly  obliged  by  an  early  reply,  in 
order  that  the  Council  may  arrange  so  far  as  possible  for  all  contingencies. 

*"  I  have  &c., 

W.  H.  Mbdhd«8T,  Esq.,  G.  B.  Dvwell, 

H.  M.'s  Consul  Chairman,  Municipal  Council 

subjects,  who,  by  the  British  Goyenunent  have  been  left  without  protection,  and 
deliberaiely  exposed,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  populace,  to  acts  of  insult  and  violenoci 
assumed  to  be  oftexed  as  a  moUier  of  cowne. 


»i 
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H.  B.  M.*s  Consul  to  the  Municipal  Council. 

British  Consulate, 

Shanghai,  23rd  July,  1870. 

Sir. — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  jour  letter,  dated  yesterday,  in 
which  you  enquire,  what  is  the  nature  of  the  assistance  which  the  com- 
munity may  expect  to  receive  from  H.  M/s  ships  in  port,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  being  made  upon  the  settlement  by  the  Chinese. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  communication,  I  referred  it  to 
Captain  Moore,  R.  N.,  H.  M.'s  Senior  Naval  Officer,  and  he  kindly  placed 
in  my  hands,  by  way  of  reply  to  your  query,  the  written  instructions  from 
Her  Majestjr's  Naval  Commander-in-chief,  under  which  he  is  acting. 

I  find  from  a  portion  of  these  instructions  that  one  of  the  special 
purposes,  for  which  Her  Majesty's  ships-of-war  are  stationed  in  Chinese  ports 
is  to  afford  protection  in  cases  of  great  emergency  to  the  lives  and 
properties  of  British  subjects,  when  imperilled  by  wanton  attacks,  either  on 
the  part  of  the  Local  Authorities,  or  of  uncontrolled  masses  of  people.  But 
this  general  deBuition  is  qualified  by  the  warning  that  the  interference  of  a 
Naval  force  in  any  emergency  is  alone  likely  to  receive  the  subsequent 
approval  of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  when  it  can  be  clearly  shewn  that 
without  such  interference  the  lives  and  properties  of  British  subjects  would 
in  all  probability  have  been  sacrificed,  and  even  in  such  a  case  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  expect  to  have  it  established  to  their  satisfaction, 
that  the  alternative  of  rescuing  the  British  subjects  by  receiving  them  on 
board  was  not  available. 

In  another  part  of  the  instructions  it  is  ordered  that  protection  to  the 
lives  and  properties  of  British  subjects  is,  as  a  general  rule,  to  be  limited  to 
affording  them  an  asylum  on  board  ship,  and  to  securing  thorn  by  boats  an 
escape  from  the  shore  when  their  departure  may  be  a  measure  oT  necessary 
precaution,  and  the  interposition  by  force  is  only  to  be  had  recourse  to  when 
they  are  actually  in  danger  from  violence  which  cannot  be  controlled.  An 
armed  force  shall  not  be  landed  for  the  protection  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
unless  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  that,  without  such  assistance,  the  lives 
and  properties  of  British  subjects  may  be  sacrified. 

From  the  general  tenor  of  these  instructions,  it  is  open  to  you  to 
conclude  that  the  assistance  of  Her  Majesty's  Naval  forces  will  not  be 
afforded,  save  in  those  cases  where  danger  to  life  is  imminent,  or  where 
property  is  likely  to  be  sacrificed  by  a  wanton  attack,  either  on  the  part  of 
the  Authorities  or  on  that  of  an  unruly  mob.  But  it  would  seem  doubtful 
whether  Her  Majesty's  forces  would  be  justified  under  these  instructions  in 
taking  active  n^easures  to  prevent  any  such  attack,  by  landing  men  or 
guns,  or  by  taking  up  such  positions  of  defence  in  the  Settlement  or  with- 
out it,  by  way  of  precaution,  as  would  deter  or  discourage  an  attacking 
party.  Neither  do  I  conceive  that  any  assistyice  can  be  rendered  by  way 
of  patrol,  reconnoitre,  or  otherwise. 

Precautionft'y  measures,  in  fact,  do  not  seem  to  be  contemplated  by 
the  instructions-  as  now  constituted,  but  merely  the  affording  of  such 
assistance  as  may  be  necessary  in  tb^  event  of  an  actual  attack,  to  the 
preservation  of  life,  or  to  the  protection  of  property  from  destruction. 

At  the  same  time  I  feel  confident  that  Captain  Moore  and  the  officers 
of  Her  Majesty's  Navy  generally  will  always  be  prepared  to  use  every  effort 
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in  80  construing  the  instructions  as  to  render  them  as  far  as  possible 
subservient  to  the  interests  of  the  community  in  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  placed. 

I  propose  to  submit  a  copy  of  your  letter,  and  of  this  reply,  to  Her  ' 

Majesty's  Gharg6  d* Affaires  at  Peking,  for  the  information  of  Her  Majesty^s 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Your  obedient  Servant, 
Geo.  B.  Dixwell,  Esq.,  W.  H.  Mbdhurst,  i 

Chairman  Municipal  Council,  Shanghai.  H.  B.  M.'s  Consul 

The  Municipal  Council  to  tbb  Chamber  of  Commerce.  | 

Council  Room,  Shanghai,  29th  July,  1870. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  me  to  Her 
Britannic  Majesty's  Consul,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  countenance  and 
assistance  which  H.  B.  M.'s  ships-of-war  would  extend  to  the  Foreign 
Community  of  Shanghai  in  case  of  danger,  and  also  a  copy  of  his  reply. 

You  will  perceive  that  many  valuable  lives  and  much  property  might 
be  sacrificed  on  the  occasion  of  an  attack,  before  the  contingency  arose 
which  would  justify  the  commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  ships-of-war  in 
landing  men,  under  a  strict  interpretation  of  the  instructions,  whereas  a 
few  precautionary  measures  might  ward  off  and  prevent  all  danger  whatso- 
ever. The  instructions  in  fact  appear  to  have  been  framed  with  a  view  to 
small  places,  and  not  to  have  contemplated  the  case  of  a  community  like 
Shanghai,  which  is  altogether  too  large  to  be  taken  on  board  the  ships  in 
harbour,  and  yet  scarcely  numerous  enough  to  be  expected  to  wage  war 
upon  its  own  account  against  the  open  or  covert  attacks  of  the  Empire  of 
China. 

As  the  amount  of  British  property  which  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  in 
Shanghai  on  such  an  occasion  would  be  very  large,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  may  think  it  advisable  to  address  Her  Majesty's  Government 
upon  the  subject 

I  am,  Ac, 
Alexander  Michie,  Esq.,  George  Basil  Dixwell, 

Chairman  of  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Chairman. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  Earl  Granville. 

Shanghai,  30th  September,  18? 0. 

My  Lord, — I  have  the  honor  to  call  yo\ir  Lordship's  attention  to  the 
fact  Aat  the  English  community  at  Shanghai,  as  well  as  at  the  smaller 
ports,  hare  been  lately  under  some  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  their  lives 
and  property,  in  consequence  of  the  instructions  which  are  understood  to 
have  been  issued  to  the  Commanders  of  H.  M.  vessels-of-war  on  this  station ; 
and  I  enclose,  for  your  Lordship's  information,  copy  of  a  letter  which  the 
Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Council  has  addressed  to  me  on  this  subject, 
together  with  the  enclosures  therein  referred  to.  The  Municipal  Council 
being  the  body  charged  with  the  preservation  of  order  within  the  limits  of 
the  foreign  residences  in  Shanghai,  their  representations  on  this  matter  are 
entitled  to  the  greatest  consideration. 

Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  various  ports  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking, 
the  security  of  foreign  life  and  property  has  been  practically,  though  tacitly, 

H  h 
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guaranteed  by  the  presence  or  near  proximity  of  one  or  more  of  Her 
Maje8ty*8  vessols-of-war.  The  mass  of  the  people,  both  at  the  open  porta 
and  in  the  interior,  have  always  been  well  disposed  towards  foreigners,  as 
indeed  they  had  every  reason  to  be  ;  and  tlie  hostile  party  among  the 
officials,  comprising  many  aspirants  and  retired  officers,  has  been  content  to 
remain  inactive,  from  the  conviction  that  any  attack  on  foreigners  wonld  be 
futile,  and  would  bring  certain  retribution.  For  various  reasons,  which  it 
is  unnecessary  here  to  recount,  this  conviction  has  been  rapidly  dying  out» 
and  within  the  last  two  years  many  outrages  have  been  committed  on 
Europeans. 

At  Yangchow  ;  several  times  in  the  island  of  Formosa  ;  at  Foochow  ; 
at  Ngan-kin,  Tien-mSn,  Woo-chang,  and  many  other  places,  attacks  on 
foreign  life  and  property  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character  have  been 
made ;  and  in  June  last,  the  foreign  communities  in  China  were  startled  by 
the  news  of  unparalleled  atrocities,  committed  by  an  officially  organised  band 
at  Tientsin,  on  the  persons  of  19   Europeans, — French,  Belgian,  Italian, 
Russian,  and  one  at  least  British.     There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Tientsin  tragedy  is  part  of  a  general  plan  for  the  expulsion  of  foreigners 
from  the  country,  a  plan  which  has  been  frustrated   in  other  places,  Nankin 
for  example,  by  the  defective  organisation  of  the  conspirators  or  the  vigour 
of  the  responsible  authorities.     The  apparent  failure,  therefore,  to  pimish 
the  assassins  of  Tientsin,  or  even  to  institute  any  satisfactory  investigatioa 
into  the  affair,  has  emboldened  the  anti-foreign  party  among  the  officials  all 
over  the  country,  and  the  unfortunate  discovery  that  Europeans  may  be 
pillaged  and  massacred  with  impunity,  is  likely  to  prompt  the  energetic 
enemies  of  foreigners  to  continue  the  course  of  hostility  so  successfully  begun. 
For  the  immunity  which  has  attended  the  well-known  criminals  at 
Tientsin,  only  80  miles  from  the  capital,  has  likewise  demonstrated  the 
impotence  of  the  central  government  to  control  its  turbulent  subjects  ;  and 
thus  a  premium  is  held  out  to  the  worst  part  of  the  population  to  attack 
foreigners.     All  the  Consular  ports  Ui  China  are  thus  placed  in  a  critical 
position,  and  though  Shanghai  is  in  comparatively  little  danger,  owing  to 
the  number  of  European  residents  who  are  equipped  as  a  Volunteer  guard, 
yet  the  amount  of  British  owned  property,  both  fixed  and  moveable,  in  the 
place,  is  very  large,  and  might  offer  an  irresistible  temptation  to  a  powerful 
band  df  rowdies.     The  value  of  the  property  of  foreigners  in  Shanghai, 
exclusive  of  shipping,  has  been  estimated  at  Tls.  42,750,000  or  *X1 2,825,000, 
of  which  three  quarters  are  British,  and  this  is  probably  below  the  amount 
to  which  foreigners  are  interested.     In  addition,  however,  to  tie  loss  of 
actual  property,  incalculable  damage  would  be  sustained  by  any  stoppage 
of  the  trade.     One  ship-of-war  would  be  sufficient  to  protect  this  Settlement, 
and  perhaps  any  of  the  other  ports,  from  Chinese  attack  ;  but  it  appears — 
and  the  fact  is  well  known  to  the  Chinese— ^hat  the  Commanders  of  Her 
Majesty's  vessels  are  instructed  not  to  land  their  men  at  Chinese  ports  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  or  to  take  part  in  preventing  or  repelling  an 
attack,  even  though  directed  against  the  valuable  property  in  which  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  both  in  China  and  England  are  so  largely  interested. 

For  though  the  naval  instructions  do  not  absolutely,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  interdict  Commanders  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  from  landing 
their  men  or  defending  property  on  shore,  the  interpretation  which  the 
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Officers  themselves  put  on  their  instructions  \S  such^  that  before  the  circum- 
stances could  arise  ivhich  would  justify  their  interference,  half  of  the  foreign 
settlement  of  Shanghai  might  be  burnt  down,  and  many  lives  lost. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  cannot  but  think  that  the  instructions  iu 
question  have  been  issued  under  some  misappreliension  of  the  circumstances; 
for  though  it  may  be  seud  that  the  Chinese  Government  would  be  held 
responsible  for  the  value  of  property  wantonly  destroyed,  it  would  surely  be 
far  preferable  to  take  the  simple  means  which  are  available  for  preventing 
the  destruction  from  taking  place.  And  no  compensation  would  be  adequate 
for  the  loss  of  life  which  would  be  inevitable  in  case  of  an  unchecked  outbreak, 
or  for  the  damage  which  the  trading  interests  of  Chinese  and  Foreigners 
would  directly  and  indirectly  sustain  if  such  a  calamity  were  permitted. 

The  ChamV)er  of  Commerce,  in  common  with  the  general  body  of 
European  residents  in  this  country,  are  convinced  that  peace  and  friendship 
can  be  maintained  at  a  very  low  cost,  and  without  violence,  or  even  the 
necessary  show  of  it.  All  that  is  required  is  to  induce  the  Chinese  to  return 
to  their  conviction  that  Her  Majesty's  ships  will  defend  the  lives  and  pro- 
perty of  British  subject&  The  evil-disposed  among  the  Chinese  would  then 
be  restrained  by  prudential  considerations  from  plotting  against  Foreigners, 
while  the  party  with  whom  it  is  our  interest  to  cultivate  friendly  relations 
would  be  supported  and  encouraged  in  pursuing  a  tolerant  and  conciliatory 
policy  towards  Foreigners, 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  looking  to  the  uneasiness  which  the  present 
state  of  affairs  has  naturally  produced,  respectfully  submits  these  consider- 
ations to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  trusts  that  Her  Majesty's 
Gk>vernment  may  see  fit  to  frame  the  instructions  issued  to  Naval  Officers 
in  China  so  as  to  meet  the  view;}  which  the  Chamber  has  ventured  to  set  forth 

I  have,  &c., 

A.    MiCHIB, 

Chairman. 
*  Estimated  Valuk  or  Real  Estate  and  Property  ih  Shanohai. 

The  AjBsessed  value  of  Laud  aud  Buildings  in  the  English  and  )   j,  ^qq  q^q 

American  Settlements  is...  (   -^iiW^tW" 
Do.  do.  French  Settlement...    1,900,000 

ia,400,000 

Add  for  under-Assessment   600,000 

HeQQ»O0O 

Imports  in  Foreign  Godowns,  July  Slst  1870,  as  per  Statement 

of  the  Chamber  of  Commeree   10,300,000 

Coals,  dS,00a  tons  at  8  Taels    450,000 

China,  Japan,  and  Straits'  Produce \ 

Wipe*  «.a  tiqmow f     1,000.000     . 

Aimber  aud  Sundries (       '       ' 

Arms  and  Ammunition  ) 

l,45Ct«ia 

Chinese  Merchandise  for  Foreign  Export,  to  a  great  «  ■  • 11,760,00^ 

extent  advanced  on  by  Foreigners,  viz; — 

Black  Tea,  67,000  packages    at  Tls.    17.0.0=:    1,139,000 

Green  Tea,  24,000  packages    at  Tls.    18.0.0=»       432,000 

Sdk,  6,000  bales    at  XIs.  400.0. 0=>    2,400,000 

3,971,000        say         4,000,000 

H  H 
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« 


Bullion  in  Foreign  TreasnrieB  ....'. 6,000,000 

Household  and  Personal  Effects:— 1,000  Foreigners  at  3,000=    3,000,000 

1,000        „  at  1,000=    1,000,000 

4,000,000 

Stocks  of  Goods  in  Foreign  Shops:— 8  General  &  Drapery  Stores      800,000 

5  Chemists 100,000 

Watchmakers,  &c 100,000 

Opium  afloat:— 3,200  chests  Malwa  at  Tls.  500 1,600,000 

1,000    „       Patna  at  Tls.  400    400,000 

2,000,000 

At  6s.  Exchange =£12,825,000.  Total Taels  42,750,000 

To  the  latter  oominuiiication  no  reply  has  as  yet  been  received  from 
Lord  Granville ;  bat  there  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  it 
will  not  materially  differ  from  his  Lordship's  answer  to  the  London 
Deputation,  previously  referred  to  (151,  i).  The  temperate  letter  of 
Mr.  Michie  contains  but  one  or  two  points,  upon  which  we  differ 
from  the  able  Chairman  of  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  the  event  of  actual  danger  to  the  Settlement,  we  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  arise,  not  from  an  uncontrolled  popular  movement,  but, 
in  sequence  of  a  well-concerted  and  matured  plan,  ostensibly  either 
from  a  military  attack  by  the  local  authorities,  or  from  a  popular 
movement  organised  under  their  auspices :  in  both  cases  really  from 
the  Central  Government,  i.  e.  with  the  full  sanction  and  at  the  secret 
instigation  of  the  latter;  and  that  one  of  H.  M.  shipa^of-^ar  could, 
in  such  a  case,  afford  no  sufficient  protection  to  the  Settlement,  though 
further  defended  by  the  Shanghai  Volunteer  Corps. 

158.  In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Michie  only  points  out,  how  "it 
would  be  far  preferable ''  to  take  the  necessary  means  of  preventing 
destruction  of  life  and  property,  than  to  exact  posterior  redress  for 
such  destruction,  instead  of  insisting  on  the  former  course  being 
tlie  public  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  pursue.  For,  the 
public  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  is,  not  only,  in  the^second 
place,  to  defend  British  lives  and  property  at  the  British'  Settlemepts 
in  China  from,  but,  in  tlie  first  place ^  to  protect  and  secure  them 
against,  impmhiing  attach  and  violence.  This  duty,  it  appears  to  us, 
is  clearly  and  indisputably  involved  in  the  right  of  exterritoriality, 

1  In  the  same  sense  Mr.  Keswick,  Chairman  of  the  Hongkong  Cfhamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  its  Memorial  to  Lord  Clarendon  relative  to  the  Hart-Alcock  Convention  of 
Peking,  remarks:  " It  is  manifest  that,  in  appointing  British  Consuls  to  the  Treaty 
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acquired  by  the  Treaty  of  Nanking  and  confirmed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Tientsin, — ^not  to  speak  of  other  public  acts  of  Her  Majesty^s 
Government.!  In  not  only  neglecting,  but  apparently  repudiating 
it,  the  Gladstone-Bright  Administration  has,  in  our  judgment, 
incurred  a  heavy  responsibility.  Under  any  circumstances,  the 
question,  both  in  principle  and  de  fobctOj  is  of  more  than  sufBcient 
importance  to  entitle  it  to  the  immediate  attention  of  Parliament, 
and  to  a  positive  solution.  Have  the  British  mercantile  communities 
at  the  treaty-ports  of  China  quitted  their  homes,  and  trusted  their 
property  and  the  lives  of  those  near  and  dear  to  them,  as  well  as 
their  own,  into  the  midst  of  a  semi-barbarous  and  treacherous  people^ 
on  the  explicit  understanding,  that  they  would  have,  on  the  approach 
of  danger,  no  claim  to  the  national  protection  of  England  beyond 
the  offer  of  a  refuge  on  board  of  one  or  more  of  Her  Majesty^s 
ships-of-war,  which  might  be  stationed  at  their  respective  port,  and 
might,  or  might  not,  be  able  to  accommodate  above  a  fraction  of 
the  number  of  their  persons,  to  say  nothing  of  their  moveable 
property  ?  Or  did  they  come  to  the  British  Settlements  in  China, — 
knowing  them  to  be  subject  to  British  Law  administered  by  servants 
of  the  British  Government,  and,  consequently,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  British  possessions, — ^under  the  full  conviction,  based  on 
clearly  d|^fined  treaty-rights,  that,  on  the  approach  of  peril  to  their 
lives  and  property,  effective  and  ready  protection  against  such  peril, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  naval  or  military  force,  would,  as  a  matter 
of  public  duty,  be  afforded  to  them  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  ? 
It  is,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time  in  English  history,  that  an  English 
Ministry,  faithless  to  the  national  traditions,  has  proposed,  within 
the  sight  of  British  men-of-war,  first  to  allow  the  property,  if  not 
the  lives,  of  British  subjects  to  be  sacrificed  by  a  Chinese  mob  or  by 
Tatar  sol/ii^j',  in  order  to  subsequently  determine  what  reparation, 
V  any, "be  due  for  '^  the  wrong  done  ",  or  by  what  means  the  repa- 
ration should,  if  at  all,  be  enforced;  to  convert*  H.  M.  ships-of-war 
into  asylums  for  the  helpless,  into  nurseries,  and  lumber-rooms ;  and. 


Forts  in  China,  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  two  objects  in  view.  First,  to  protect 
the  lives  and  property  of  Englishmen  residing  within  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor 
of  China".     (The  North-China  Herald  for  February  8,  1870,  p.  100.) 
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thus  encumbered,  to  expose  them,  and  those  committed  to  their 
protection^  to  the  chances  of  getting  aground  and  being  starred  ont,  if 
not  of  being  destroyed  by  fire,  or  otherwise.  To  admit,  in  any  shape 
or  form,  the  principle  that,  nnder  any  circnmstances,  a  fighting-ship 
can  be  anything  save  a  fighting-ship,  wonld  be  the  rain  of  the 
Soyal  Navy.  To  admit  that  it  is  not  the  dnty  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  to  protect  and  defend  the  British  Settlements  in  China 
and  their  British  population  against  any  threatened  or  threatening 
attack  from  without,  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  Chinese  commerce  of 
England.  We  doubt  whether  the  Gladstone-Bright  Cabinet  will 
be  permitted  to  efiect  either.  Its  new  China  policy  may  be  suited  to 
the  millennium,  and  the  Flowery  Land  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bnrljngame's 
oratory ;  but  is  wholly  unsuited  to  this  world,  and  the  actual  condition 
of  the  Ta  Ching  Empire.     It  will  have  to  be  abandoned. 

159.  The  first  diplomatic  result  of  that  policy,  and  another 
illustratioii  of  the  baneful  influence  exercised  by  the  Burlingame 
Mission  on  the  counsels  of  Her  Majesty^s  Government, — ^the  Hart* 
Alcock  Convention  of  Peking,  supplementary  to  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin,  has  already  met  with  the  fate  of  abandonment,  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  It  nevertheless  deserves  to  be  here  recorded. 
The  English  text  reads  thus  :-— 

SUPPLEMENTARY  CONVENTION  TO  THE  TREATY  OF  CfOMMEIlCE  AND 
NAVIGATION  OF  JUNE  1868  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  CHINA. 

THE  TEXT  OP  THE  NEW  TREATY. 

Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  desiring  to  secure  the 
better  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  Commerce  concluded  between  them  on  the 
26th  of  June  18d8,  have  resolved,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  made 
in  the  27th  Article,  to  the  effect  "  that  either  of  the  high  contrajptiug  parties 
may  demand  a  further  revision  of  the  Tariff,  and  of  the  Cupimercial  Articles 
of  that  Treaty,  at  the  end  of  10  years,"  to  negotiate  and^ifake)  comple- 
mentary arrangements,  and  they  have  for  that  purpose  named  as  theiii 
plenipotentiaries,  that  is  to  say,  H.M.  the  Queen  of  the  United  KiugdoA 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  &&,;  H.M  the 
Emperor  of  China,  Foong,  &c. ;  who,  after  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers,  found  in  good  and  due  form,  have  agreed 
upon  the  following  Articles  : — 

Art.  I. — China  having  agreed  that  British  subjects  shall  participate  in 
all  advantages  accorded  by  treaty  to  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  it  is 
further  agreed  that  British  subjects  desirous  to  participate  in  the  ad?an- 
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tages  aooorded  by  treaty  to  the  subjects  of  other  powers,  shall  participate  in 
such  adyantages  on  the  same  condition  which  they  have  been  accorded  to, 
and  participated  in,  by  the  subjects  of  other  powers. 

Art.  IL — China  having  agreed  that  England  may  appoint  Consuls  to 
reside  at  every  port  open  to  trade,  it  is  ^rther  agreed  that  China  may 
appoint  Consuls  to  reside  at  all  ports  in  the  British  dominions* 

Art.  III. — It  is  agreed  that  articles  of  the  following  classes  and 
denominations,  namely,  Cottons,  Linens,  Woollens  and  Cotton  Mixtures, 
Ac,  imported  by  British  merchants,  shall  pay  both  Import  Duties  and 
Transit  Dues  simultaneously  at  the  time  of  importation  ;  on  the  other  hand 
China  agrees  that  the  above  mentioned  commodities  imported  by  British 
merchants  and  having  paid  Import  Duties  and  Transit  Dues  simultaneously 
at  the  time  of  importetion,  shall  be  exempt  from  all  other  taxes  and  charges 
whatever,  in  treaty  port  provinces. 

Art.  IV. — It  is  agreed  that  Native  Produce  purchased  in  the  interior  by 
British  Merchante  furnished  with  the  documente  prescribed  by  the  Supple- 
mentary Regulations  shall  pay  all  inland  dues  and  charges  on  ite  way  to  the 
treaty  Ports ;  on  the  other  part  China  agrees  that  any  such  native  produce, 
having  paid  all  inland  dues  and  charges  on  the  way  to  the  port  from  the 
place  of  purchase,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  return  of  any  amount  that  may 
have  been  thus  paid  over  and  above  the  treaty  Transit  Due  (half  £xport 
Duty)  provided  the  exportetion  by  British  Merchante  to  foreign  porte  takes 
place  within  twelve  months.  It  is  further  agreed  that  native  produce 
shipped  to  other  treaty  Ports  shall  not  be  entitled  to  such  refund. 

Art.  v. — It  is  agreed  that  Chinese  produce  shipped  from  Hongkong  to 
a  Treaty  Port,  shall  not  be  carried  inland  under  the  Transit  Rule,  but  shall 
pay  dues,  duty  and  inland  charges  with  all  other  native  produce  at  all 
barriers  passed ;  on  the  other  part,  China  agiees  to  issue  to  native  produce 
shipped  by  British  Merchants,  from  Treaty  Porte  to  Hongkong,  the 
ordinary  duty  proofs,  and  to  collect  on  such  produce  on  their  arrival  at  a 
second  Treaty  Port,  the  ordinary  Coast  Trade  (half  import)  duty. 

Art.  VI. — It  is  agreed  that  the  port  of  Wen-chow  in  Chekiang  shall  be 
opened  to  British  Trade,  and  that  Kiunchow,  named  in  the  treaty  of 
Tientein,  shall  be  removed  from  the  list  of  Treaty  Ports. 

Art.  vil — It  is  agreed  that  British  Merchant  vessels  shall  not  be 
called  on  to  pay  Tonnage  Dues  oftener  than  once  in  four  months ;  on  the 
other  part  England  agrees  that  British  Merchant  vessels  of  every  description, 
whether  used  for  the  transport  or  storage  of  merchandise,  or  conveyance  of 
passengers,  or-  Asidences  (merchant  ships,)  as  well  as  all  crafte  of  the 
Chinese  type^  owned  by  British  subjects,  shall  pay  Tonnage  Du^  according 
to  tlffeir  tonnage,  if  trading  from  port  to  port,  on  the  expiration  of  their 
special  certificates ;  and  if  used  as  hulks  in  port,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
term  of  four  months, — as  the  case  may  be. 

Art.  viii. — It  is  agreed  that  British  Merchant  vessels  shall  report  to 
the  Customs  their  port  of  destination,  and  shall  hand  in  Export  Manifesto 
when  about  to  dear ;  on  the  other  part  China  agrees  that  the  amount  of 
any  Fine  for  false  Manifesto  where  British  Merchante  are  concerned,  shall 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  special  circumstances,  and  shall  not 
in  any  case  exceed  the  sum  of  Tls.  Nine  Hundred. 
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Art.  IX. — It  is  agreed  that  in  all  cases  of  Fines  arising  out  of 
breaches  of  Customs  Regulations,  the  Superintendent  or  Commissioner  of 
Customs  may  have  a  seat  on  the  bench,  and  take  part  Tvith  the  British 
Consul  in  inquiring  into  the  case ;  and  in  all  cases  of  confiscation  arising  out 
of  Customs  Regulations,  the  British  Consul  may  have  a  seat  on  the  bench 
with  the  Superintendent  or  Commissioner  of  Customs,  and  take  part  in 
enquiring  into  the  case.  It  is  further  agreed  that  England  and  China  shall 
in  consultation  draw  up  a  Commercial  Code. 

Art.  X. — On  the  one  part  China  agrees  to  issue  licenses  to  Pilots ;  on 
the  other  part  England  agrees  to  punish  British  subjects  piloting,  or  who 
employ  persons  piloting  without  a  licence,  it  is  further  agreed  that  effect 
shall  be  given  to  the  stipulation  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  "that  for  the  due 
restraint  of  the  crews  of  ships,  Regulations  will  be  drawn  up  by  the  Consuls 
and  local  Authorities." 

Art.  XI. — It  is  agreed  that  drawbacks  issued  to  foreign  goods,  re-ex- 
ported by  British  Merchant  vessels  to  foreign  countries  within  three  months 
from  the  date  of  importation,  shall  be  convertible  (at  the  Hae>kwan  Bank) 
into  cash  ;  on  the  other  part,  England  agrees  that  foreign  goods  re-exported 
by  British  Merchants  to  foreign  countries  after  the  expiration  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  importation  shall  not  be  entitled  to  drawback  of  import  duty. 

Art.  XII. — It  is  agreed  that  Opium  shall  pay  Import  Duty  at  an 
increased,  rate  ;  on  the  other  part  China  agrees — 

(a)  That  British  subjects  holding  Passports  may  use  their  own  vessels, 

resembling  Chinese  vessels,   and  propelled  by  oars  or  sails  when 

visiting  non-treaty  ports,  or  places  in  the  interior. 
(6)  That  Bonded  Warehouses  shall  be  established  tor  British  subjects  at 

such  Treaty  Ports  as  may  be  expedient, 
(c)  That  the  Superintendent  of  Customs  at  Eiukiang  shall  provide  a 

Tug  for  British-owned  Chinese-like  boats  on  the  Poyang  in  the 

vicinity  of  Hu-kow. 
{d)  That  Bonds  entered  into  by  British  Merchants  for  the  Re-export  of 

Teas  shipped  from  the  Yang-tze  ports  shall,  as  an  experiment,  be 

done  away  with, 
(e)  That  the  Imperial  Commissioner  in  the  South  shall  open  Coal  Mines 

in  two  or  three  places,  and  that  the  Duty  on  native  coal  exported  by 

British  merchants  from  the  Southern  ports  shall  be  reduced. 

Art.  xni. — It  is  agreed  that  Silk  shall  pay  Export  Duty  at  an  increased 
rate ;  on  the  other  part  China  agrees —  ^ 

(a)  That  Wu-hu  in  Nganwhui  shall  be  opened  to  fore!|;n  trade. 
(6)  That  foreign  grain  may  be  re-exported,  ajid  without  payment  of 
duty,  by  British  merchants.  • 

(c)  That  materials  used  by  British  subjects  in  Docks  for  British  vessels 
shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 

(d)  That  the  List  of  Duties  for  Goods  for  British  household  use,  and 
Ships'  stores,  shall  be  revised. 

(e)  That  Foreign  Coal  and  Guano  imported  by  British  merchants  shall 
be  free  from  duty. 

(/)  That  Import  Duty  shall  be  reduced  on  Watches,  Pepper  (black 
and  white)  Tin  plates  and  Timber  imported  by  British  subjects. 
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Art.  XIV. — It  is  agreed  that  each  Custom  House  shall  draw  up  rules 
fixing  the  touch  of  Sycee  to  be  received  in  payment  of  duties  by  the  Bank 
at  each  port  It  is  further  agreed  that  the  various  documents  issued  to 
British  subjects  (Transit  Papers,  Passports,  i^c,)  shall  be  returnable  at  the 
expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  issue. 

Art.  XV. — It  is  agreed  on  both  parts  that  the  Articles  untouched  by 
the  present  Revision  shall  be  hereby  declared  to  be  renewed  and  confirmed, 
and  that  the  revised  version  shall  rule  in  the  case  of  such  Articles  as  the 
present  version  effects. 

Art.  xvl — The  present  Convention  shall  be  ratified ;  and  the  ratifica- 
tion shall  be  exchanged  at  Peking  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  witness  whereof  the  respective  Plenipotentiaries  have  signed  the 
present  convention,  the  Supplementary  Regulations  appended,  and  the 
Tariff  affecting  goods  in  respect  of  which  duties  have  been  hereby  changed ; 
and  have  affixed  hereto  their  seals. 

Dated  at  Peking  in  quadruplicate  this  24th  day  of  October,  1869. 

SUPPLBMBNTABT  BULBS  AND  TABIFF. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  Supplementary  Regulations  should  be 
drawn  up  ,for  the  better  explanation  of  tiie  Articles  of  this  Convention,  the 
plenipotentiaries  do  hereby  agree  that  the  appended  Tariff  and  Rules,  the 
latter  being  in  ten  Articles  following,  shall  be  equally  bindbg  on  the 
Government  and  subjects  of  both  countries  with  the  Convention  itself.  In 
witness  whereof  they  thereto  affix  their  seals  and  signatures. 

RuLB  I. — ^The  Convention  permits  certain  specified  commodities  of 
foreign  origin  to  circulate  freely  in  Treaty-Port  provinces,  without  further 
liability  to  inland  dues  or  charges,  on  payment  simultaneously  of  Import 
Duty  and  Transit  Dues  at  the  time  of  Importation — when  taken  inland  by 
IMtish  Merchants  in  person  or  by  Chinese,  the  Agents  of  British  Merchants, 
or  by  Chinese  purchasers,  while  the  British  Merchant  will  be  required,  as 
provided  by  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  to  travel  provided  with  the  usual 
passport,  the  commodities  aforesaid  (?  may  be  conveyed  unaccompanied) 
by  any  Transit  certificate  and  may  be  sold  freely  and  at  pleasure  along 
the  road  without  being  in  any  place  called  on  to  pay  further  dues  and 
duties  or  inland  charges.  The  various  customs'  stations  passed  by  such 
commodities  will,  however,  make  such  examination  as  is  usual,  in  order 
to  provide  against  fraudulent  substitution  and  the  transport  of  prohibited 
articles. 

(2.)  With  the  exception  of  those  classes  of  commodities  which  are  to 
pay  Import  Duty  and  Transit  T>ues  simultaneously,  all  other  foreign 
Merchandize,  carried  inland  will  continue  to  be  exempt  from  all  Dues  and 
charges  en  route,  provided,  having  paid  full  Import  Duty  on  Importation 
and  the  Tariff  Transit  Due  when  leaving  the  port  to  enter  the  interior,  it  is 
found  to  be  accompanied  by  the  ordinary  proof  of  payment  of  Transit  Dues, 
namely  a  Transit  Certificate.  Such  goods  will  be  liable  to  all  Dues,  Duties 
and  Charges,  whenever  found  inland  unaccompanied  by  Transit  Certificates ; 
both  British  and  Chinese  Merchants  will  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  herein  set  forth. 

I  I 
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(3.)  When  the  commodities  speciBed  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Riile  are 
carried  inland  in  Treaty- Port  provinces  by  either  British  or  Chinese 
merchants,  and  when  such  commodities  are  accompanied  by  either  foreign 
merchandize  of  the  class  provided  for  in  the  second  clause  of  this  Rule,  the 
latter  merchandize  will  be  liable  to  all  inland  dues,  duties  or  charges,  if  not 
provided  with  Transit  Certificates.  Failures  to  report  the  presence  of  any 
such  uncertified  merchandize  when  passing  Customs'  stations,  or  any 
attempt  to  defraud  by  carrying  native  produce  in  that  guise,  will  subject  aU 
the  goods  of  the  same  description  to  seizure  and  confiscation. 

(4.)  When  commodities  of  the  kind  specified  in  the  first  clause  of  this 
Rule,  and  which  simultaneously  paid  Import  Duty  and  Transit  Dues,  are  to 
be  conveyed  by  either  British  or  Chinese  merchants  to  non-treaty  port 
provinces,  Transit  Certificates  should  be  provided  from  the  Customs  at  the 
port  started  from,  on  the  face  of  which  will  be  distinctly  set  forth  the  name 
and  the  place  for  which  the  said  commodities  are  destined.  On  the  way 
from  the  port  to  the  place  set  forth  on  the  certificate  such  certificated 
commodities  will  be  exempted  from  all  liability  to  inland  charges,  dues  and 
duties ;  but  in  the  event  of  it  being  discovered  by  any  customs'  station  that 
may  make  examination,  that  the  merchandize  contained  in  the  packages  is 
different  from  the  commodity  set  forth  in  the  certificate,  or  that  the 
certificate  is  for  a  less  quantity  than  it  is  accompanied  by,  the  goods 
concerned  will  be  confiscated.  On  the  arrival  of  duty  certificated  com- 
modities at  the  place  set  forth,  the  certificate  will  become  invalid  and  the 
commodities  having  arrived  at  their  place  of  destination  will  be  liable  to 
whatever  inland  charges,  dues  and  duties  the  locality  they  are  found  in 
collects,  and  will  thenceforth  be  treated  like  native  produce  in  the  localities 
concerned. 

Rule  ii. — ^British  Merchants  whether  going  in  person  or  sending 
Chinese  Agents  into  the  interior  for  the  purchase  of  native  produce  should 
obtain  from  the  Customs  a  memorandum.  The  native  produce  will  be 
liable  to  all  inland  charges,  dues  and  duties  on  the  way  to  the  port,  just 
like  any  other  Chinese  goods  in  Chinese  hands.  On  the  other  hand  each 
Customs'  Station  or  Barrier  will  be  required  to  certify  to  the  receipt  of  the 
amount  of  dues,  duties  or  charges  there  collected,  by  making  an  official  and 
duly  sealed  entry  on  the  face  of  the  blank  memorandum.  Any  sale  in 
transitu  of  the  native  produce  to  which  the  blank  memorandum  refers  will 
be  punishable  in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

(2.)  On  the  arrival  of  such  native  produce  at  the  last  barrier  the 
merchant  is  to  report  its  arrival  to  the  Commissioner  of  Customs  and  the 
goods  are  to  await  examination.  The  memorandum  brought  back  from  the 
interior  is  to  be  ^,t  the  same  time  deposited  with  the  Customs.  Should  such 
native  produce  be  exported  to  a  foreign  port  (Hongkong  excepted)  within 
12  months  from  the  date  of  the  arrival,  the  exporter  will  at  the  time  of 
exportation  pay  the  usual  duty,  and  as  regards  inland  charges,  while  on  the 
one  hand  the  exporter  will  be  called  on  to  make  up  the  amount  by  which 
the  sum  entered  on  the  memorandum  fall  short  of  the  Treaty  Transit  Due 
(half  export  duty),  on  the  other,  the  Customs  will  refund  to  the  exporter  the 
amount  by  which  such  sums  may  be  found  to  exceed  the  Treaty  Transit 
Dues.  Should  the  produce  be  shipped  for  conveyance  to  a  Treaty  Port,  no 
make  up  will  be  called  for  and  no  refund  allowed. 
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Rule  hi. — Foreign  Goods  re-exported  to  a  foreign  country  within  36 
months  of  the  date  of  arrival,  if  found  to  be  in  their  original  packages,  with 
marks  and  numbers  unchanged,  will  be  entitled  to  receive  the  refund  of  the 
sum  paid  as  import  duty,  by  a  drawback,  which  shall  be  a  valid  tender  for 
payment  of  other  duties  (tonnage  dues  excepted.)  Goods  re-exported  after 
the  expiration  of  the  said  36  months  shall  not  be  entitled  to  receive 
drawbacks.  Meanwhile,  as  regards  native  produce,  drawback  for  coast  trade 
duty  will  continue  to  be  paid  when  the  produce  is  re-shipped.  After  the 
expiration  of  that  term,  native  produce  will  not  be  entitled  to  any  drawback 
of  coast  trade  duty. 

Rule  iv. — British  merchants  will  be  allowed  one  month's  grace  for  the 
return  of  such  documents  as  they  have  taken  out  when  going  inland 
(Passports,  Transit  papers,  &c.)  All  such  documents  to  become  invalid  on 
the  expiration  of  12  months  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  if  not  returned 
within  13  months  from  that  date,  the  application  of  the  parties  concerned 
for  the  documents  wiU  not  be  attended  to. 

Rule  v. — At  such  of  the  Treaty  ports  as  may  be  expedient,  Bonded 
Warehouses  shall  be  established,  and  regulations  for  their  working  will  be 
drawn  up  by  the  Inspector  General  of  Customs  and  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Port  concerned.  When  sufficient  reasons  for  the  non- establishment  of 
such  Bonded  Warehouses  exists,  they  will  n^t  be  introduced. 

Rule  vl — The  Superintendent  of  Customs  at  Kiukiang  will  provide  a 
steam-tug  for  the  use  of  British  merchants  on  the  Poyang  Lake,  and 
between  Hankow  and  Kiukiang.  The  tug  in  question  will  be  for  the 
towing  of  British  owned  vessels  of  the  Chinese  type,  and  a  tariff  of  fees  will 
be  published,  in  accordance  with  which,  merchants  whose  boats  may  be 
towed, will  pay  the  Kiukiang  Customs  fur  that  service. 

RuLB'ViL — British  merchants  who  may  go  inland  duly  provided  with 
passports  to  sell  foreign  goods,  purchase  native  produce,  or  carry  native 
produce  into  the  interior,  for  sale,  are  permitted  to  use  their  own  vessels,  if 
of  Chinese  type  and  propelled  by  sails  or  oars,  and  when  in  the  interior,  are 
further  permitted  to  rent  for  short  periods,  hotels  or  private  houses  where 
they  may  store  their  goods,  but  on  which  they  are  not  to  exhibit  thei^  hong 
name  or  the  style  of  their  firm.  Native  produce  purchased  in  the  interior 
and  entered  on  the  memorandum  for  conveyance  to  the  port,  must  not  be 
sold  in  the  inteiior.  In  the  case  of  inns,  or  private  houses,  thus  rented 
from  the  Chinese,  the  British  merchant  is  not  to  interfere  to  protect  the 
landlord  from  the  incidence  of  the  taxes  or  charges  for  which  this  house  or 
property  is  assessable.  The  Chinese  of  the  locality  are  not  to  annoy  or 
molest  the  British  merchant,  and  proclamations  setting  forth  all  that  have 
been  prepared  and  will  be  sent  to  the  Governor-General  and  Governors  of 
the  provinces,  for  publication  everywhere. 

As  regards  vessels  of  the  Chinese  type,  owned  by  British  merchants  and 
sent  by  them  to  go  to  non- treaty  ports,  or  places  in  the  interior,  such 
vessels  must  be  registered  at  the  Custom  House,  when  the  Commissioner  of 
Customs  will  issue  a  certificate  of  registration,  and  the  flag  to  be  sailed 
under,  the  certificate  to  be  countersigned  by  the  Superintendent.  Such 
vessel  must  exhibit  the  flag  received  from  the  Customs,  and  comply  with  the 
special  rules  and  regulations  drawn  up  for  their  management.  Every  vessel 
provided  with  certificate  of  registration,  detected  in  the  fraudulent  use  of  a 
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flag  resembling  the  CustomB'  flag,  or  flying  the  house-flag  of  anj  foreign 
mercantile  firm,  or  having  a  certificate  and  flying  the  flag  of  any  foreign 
country,  wiU  be  subject,  with  her  cargo,  to  confiscation. 

KuLB  VIII. — The  Im^rial  Commissioner  superintending  foreign  affairs 
in  the  North  will  enquire  into  the  condition  of  Kin  Yung,  Lo'ping  and 
Keloong,  and  will  depute  officers  to  work  the  mines  at  these  places  as  an 
experiment;  the  question  of  the  employment  of  foreigners  to  assist  in 
mining,  and  of  using  foreign  machinery,  will  be  left  to  be  given  effect  to  by 
the  Imperial  Commissioner.  The  coals  produced  will  be  for  sale  to  British 
Merchants  without  distinction. 

RuLB  DL— The  Rules  appended  to  the  tariff  attached  to  the  treaty  of 
Tientsin  enumerate  the  articles  that  are  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  for 
household  use  and  as  ship's  stores,  and  a  revised  List  is  to  be  drawn  up  by 
the  Inspector  General  of  Customs  and  will  be  hereto  appended,  of  the 
articles  that  are  thus  to  be  admitted  free,  for  the  use  of  Britis  subjects. 
Should  such  articles  be  carried  inland  they  will  be  dutiable  in  accordance 
with  the  rule  and  practice  that  has  formerly  obtained. 

RuLB  X. — Docks  owned  by  British  Merchants  will  be  permitted  to 
import  such  articles  as  they  require  for  the  repair  of  ships,'  free  of  duty ;  but 
on  newly  built  vessels  there  will  be  levied  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Before  being  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  importing  their  stores  duty  free,  such 
stores  must  be  registered  at  the  Customs  and  the  owners  must  enter  into 
such  bonds  as  the  Customs  in  question  may  consider  sufficient  for  the 
protection  of  the  revenue.  A  List  of  the  articles  to  be  imported  duty  free 
will  be  prepared  by  the  Inspector  of  Customs  and  appended  hereto. 

TARIFF. 

IMPORT.  T.m.c. 

Watches,  mounted  with  Pearls per  pair    4.5.0. 

Do.         Gold    per  pair    1.0.0. 

Do.         Silver per  pair    0.5.0. 

Pepper,  White per  picul  0.4.0. 

Pepper,  Black per  picul  0.2.0. 

Tin  Plates   per  picul  0.2.0. 

Grain,  Beans,  Foreign  Coals — Free,  whether  imported  or  exported,  but 
to  take  out  permits  in  accordance  with  Custom-house  regulations. 
Lumber — reduction  to  be  made  after  fuU  enquiry  in  Shanghai. 
Opium — per  100  catties,  Tls.  50 ;  and  to  be  dealt  with  in  accordance 
with  special  rules  respecting  that  drug. 

EXPORT.  T.WLC. 

Silk — ^raw  and  thrown,  per  100  catties 20.0.0. 

Silk-— Yellow  Szechuen,  per  100  catties 10.0.0. 

Coals,  Native — at  Southern  Ports,  per  100  catties  0.0.5. 

At  Northern  Port,  per  100  catties 0.4.0. 

The  ratification  of  this  (Convention,  in  consequence  of  the  able  and 
forcible  representations,  urged  against  it  by  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  Hongkong  and  Shanghai,  and  a  Committee  of  London 
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Mercliants  interested  iniihe"  Trade  of  China,  having  been  withheld 
by  Her  Majesty^s  Government,  we  need  here  point  out  only  the 
most  prominent  of  its  leading  features. 

160.  '^When  it  was  stipulated",  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Matheson, 
Chairman  of  the  London  Committee  of  China  Merchants,  pertinently 
remarks  in  his  Memorial  of  February  10,  1870,  to  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  ''by  the  Treaty  'of  Tientsin  of  1858  (embodied  in  the 
Convention  of  1860)  that  the  tariff  and  commercial  articles  were 
open  to  revision  at  the  end  of  every  ten  years,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  purpose  of  such  a  stipulation  was,  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  securing  in  the  future  greater  facilities  of  intercourse, 
increased  expansion  of  trade,  and  more  enlightened  regulations  for 
conducting  it  than  had  previously  prevailed  "•  But  so  &r  from  the 
new  Peking  Convention  realizing  these  just  expectations  of  British 
Merchants,  who  have,  as  Mr.  Keswick,  Chairman  of  the  Hongkong 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  in  his  Memorial  to  H.  M.  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  dated  January  25, 1870,  reminds  Lord  Clarendon, 
''  on  the  faith  that  Her  Majesty^s  Government  would  insist  upon 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  being  honestly  earned  out  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  sunk  an  immense  amount  of  capital  at  the  open  ports, 
in  reclaiming  the  concession  lands,  and  in  building  houses  and 
godowns ;  and  have  besides  expended  vast  sums  of  money  in  making 
the  necessary  preparations  for  the  increased  trade,  which  it  was 
naturally  anticipated  would  result  from  the  Treaty,  and  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  ensued,  hut  for  the  misconduct  of  the  Chinese,  and 
the  leniency  with  which  their  had  faith  has  heen  regarded  hy  the 
British  Oovemment '';  not  only  have  the  Chinese  thus  ''  ever  con- 
sistently refused  to  perform,  under  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  all 
obligations  unpleasant  to  themselves,  which  they  have  not  been 
compelled  to  carry  out,  the  chief  occupation  of  the  various  Ministers 
at  Peking,  since  the  ratification  of  that  Convention,  having  been  to 
briug  under  the  notice  of  the  Government  incessant  and  flagrant 
violations  by  the  Mandarins  of  its  important  provisions,  while  the 
residents  at  the  Ports  have  literally  had  to  besiege  their  Foreign 
Bepresentatives  with  memorials  and  complditits  of  extortions  and 
illegal  charges,  for  which  in  many  instances  no  redress  has  been 
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obtained  ^^1  the  Hart-AIcock  Convention/  moreover,  taken  as  a 
whole,  constitutes  an  actual  retrogradation  upon  the  Tientsin 
Treaty,  rather  than,  as  Mr.  Matheson  in  one  place  expresses  it,  ''  no 
improvement  upon  it,  so  that,  unless  essentially  modified,  it  would 
be  preferable  to  leave  the  latter  unaltered  ";  while  in  another  place 
he  more  forcibly  and  tinily  states,  that  "  the  Convention  forms  the 
first  distinct  evidence  of  a  retrograde  policy  in  China  '\  This  will 
clearly  appear  from  the  following  facts.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
concessions  obtained  were  for  the  most  part  not  only  fallacious 
and  merely  apparent,  but  comparatively  unimportant,  and  also  by 
the  other  Foreign  Ministers  viewed  in  this  light.  As  characterised 
in  a  few  pithy  words  by  Mr.  Michie,  Chairman  of  the  Shanghai 

1  How  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  generally,  it  is  to  obtain,  by  simple  diplomatic 
action,  redress  in  China,  even  where  the  CSentral  Government  is  directly  involved,  the 
case  of  the  well-known  Sung- Yang  claim  of  Messrs.  Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.  shows. 
During  the  last  five  years  it  has  by  that  princely  merchant-house  been  in  vain  "pre- 
ferred ",  to  use  their  own  words  in  a  letter,  dated  Shanghai,  November  12,  1868»  to 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  "again&t  the  Chinese  Government  for  losses,  sustained  by 
them  in  consequence  of  the  plunder  by  Imperialistic  Soldiery,  from  their  native  agents 
at  Soong-Yang,  in  the  province  of  Hupeh,  of  certain  sums  of  money  in  coin  and  bulUonj 
sent  there  for  the  purchase  of  tea ".  The  case  is-  so  characteristic  and  partly  illus- 
trative of  our  previous  argument  (154),  that,  although  the  succeeding  correspondence  on 
the  subject  is  somewhat  lengthy,  we  judge  it  to  deserve  a  place  here.  The  reader 
will  hardly  know  which  t6  appreciate  most,  the  powers  of  quibbling,  fencing,  and 
equivocating  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  or  those  of  H.  B.  M.  Minister  in  Peking,  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock.  He  will  observe  also,  that  the  essential  facts  of  the  case,  the 
sending  of  the  money  in  question  by  Messrs.  Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.  to  Sung- Yang, 
its  receipt  by  their  native  agents  there,  the  plunder  of  the  residence  of  the  latter  by 
Imperialistic  Soldiery  being  in  arrears  of  pay ^  and  the  loss  of  the  money  to  Messrs. 
Jardine  Matheson  &  Co.  are  not  disputed;  and  that,  in  a  perfectly  analogous  case,  the 
Russian  Minister  in  Peking,  General  Yiangali,  has  for  Russian  merchants  obtained  a 
compensation,  which  for  British  merchants  the  British  Minister  has  failed  to  obtain. 
To  W.  H.  MxDHUB£T,  Esq.,  H.B.M.'8  Consul,  Shanghai. 

Pekin,  November  2Srd,  1868. 

Sir, — I  have  received  a  letter,  with  enclosures,  from  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson 
and  Co.,  dated  the  12th  instant,  respecting  a  claim  which  they  preferred  against  the 
Chinese  Government,  in  1865,  for  losses  sustained  from  the  Imperialist  soldiery,  who 
robbed  their  native  agents  at  Sung- Yang,  of  certain  sums  of  money  in  coin  and  bullion, 
sent  there  for  the  purchase  of  tea. 

Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  and  Co.  complain  that,  although  this  claim  has  been 
frequently  urged  upon  the  notice  of  successive  Consuls,  there  has  been  no  resultt 
whereas  they  have  recently  ascertained  that  certian  Russian  merchants,  having  claims 
of  like  nature,  arising  out  of  the  same  occurrences,  had,  through  the  intervention  o^ 
the  representative  of  H.I.&||  ihe  Emperor  of  Russia,  been  paid  in  full  by  the  Taoutai 
of  Hankow,  during  February  last. 

That  there  has  been  great  delay,  and  no  settlement  yet  effected,  are  indisputable 
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Chamber  of  Commerce^  After  a  previous  discassion  of  their  merits 
and  demerits,  they  comprised:  ''Bight  to  travel  in  the  intei-ior  in 
native  looking  vessels, — a  right  practically  CDJoyed  since  1858,  under 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin;  bonded  warehouses, — ^very  nsefal^  but  a 
matter  of  detail^  which  was  in  process  of  arrangement  irrespective 
of  the  Convention ;  tug-boat  on  Poyang  Lake, — ^may  prove  useful  or 
not,  as  the  Chinese  choose  to  make  it ;  teor-bonds  to  be  dons  away 
with, — also  a  matter  of  detail,  the  bonds  having  ceased  to  be  neces-' 
sary,  and,  as  they  were  imposed  without  Treaty,  equally  fit  to 
be  withdrawn  without  Treaty;  coaUmdnes  to  be  opened, — subject 
to  essential  restrictions  and  evasions,  two  mines  out  of  the  three 
proposed,  being,  moreover,  worked  by  natives  already;  duty  on 

facts.  Bat  Meson.  Jardine  and  Co.  Iia^e  been  misinlormed  as  to  what  has  been  don* 
in  the  matter  of  the  Russian  claims.  So  far  from  having  been  paid  in  full,  they  have 
been  induced  to  accept  a  compromise,  receiving  800  tads  forolaims  amounting  to  2,500 
taels.  If  Messrs.  Jardine  are  prepared  to  follow  the  same  course,  I  have  very  little 
doubt  they  may  secure  a  like  result. 

These  Sung- Yang  claims  of  Messrs.  Jardine  and  others,  accruing  from  losses 
alleged  to  have  been  suffered  by  the  plundering  of  some  revolted  Imperialist  troops, 
have,  as  you  are  aware,  been  the  subject  of  much  correspondence  and  negotiation ;  and 
if  the  result  has  been  less  satisfactory  than  could  be  desired,  it  has  arisen  from  several 
very  intelligible  causes. 

The  Chinese  Government,  in  the  first  place,  contested  their  responsibility  for 
losses  suffered  by  insurgents,  contending  that  the  plunderers  were  in  no  proper  sense 
Imperial  troops,  but  men  in  revolt  against  their  own  Government,  like  other  insur- 
gents. Losses  by  civil  war  or  popular  tumults  and  insurrections,  they'are  aware, 
cannot  constitute  a  valid  claim  against  a  Government,  according  to  the  International 
Law  of  Europe.  Apart  from  the  first  difficulty  of  principle,  it  followed  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  that  no  accurate  or  perfectly  conclusive  evidence  could  be  furnished 
for  the  losses  incurred.  When  a  band  of  disorderly  soldiers,  or  a  mob,  take  to 
plundering  a  town,  there  is  no  time  for  inventories  or  attested  lists  of  goods,  moneysi 
^.,  ilbtuidly  taken  or  destroyed. 

As  regards  the  British  claimants,  they  were  even  in  a  worse  position  in  this 
respect  than  the  Russians,  who  were  there  in  person  and  on  the  spot,  preferred  their 
dahns  without  delay,  based  upon  their  own  attestations  and  evidence ;  whereas  the 
British  had  to  rely  upon  the  statements  of  their  Chinese  employ^  and  agents,  and 
could  vouch  for  nothing  more  of  their  own  knowledge.  The  actual  claimants  could 
not  really  know  or  make  any  deposition  as  to  what  money  or  property  may  actually 
have  been  plundered.  They  can  only  say  such  and  such  losses  were  reported  by  the 
Chinese  entrusted  with  their  money  or  goods,  and,  therefore,  the  loss  to  them,  tho 
claimants,  owing  to  the  plundering  acts  of  the  revolted  soldiery,  was  so  much. 

It  can  hardly  be  matter  of  surprise,. or  complaint,  that  the  Chinese  anthoritiei 
when  caUed  upon  to  make  good  such  losses,  shoald  demur,  and  take  exception  to  the 
inconclusive,  and  more  or  less  untrustworthy,  nature  of  the  Chinese  evidence  tendered 
in  proof  of  value.  Under  any  view,  the  amount  was  a  question  for  investigation,  and 
aubjeet  to  verification.   But  a  still  more  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  satisfactory 
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native  coal,  brought  from  one  Chinese  port  to  another,  to  he  reduced,-—* 

whole  amount  of  dafcy  in   1867  only   Taels  554,  and   nnder  any 

circnmstances  hardly  a  measure  .which  the   Chinese  Government 

can  take  credit  for  as  a  concession  to  foreigners ;  Wu-hu,  on  the 

Tang-tze-kiang,  to  be  opened, — good  in  its  way,  bat  insignificant; 

foreign   grain   may    be    re-eocparted   wUhout    du%,— certainly    not 

requiring  a  Treaty  to  assert  that  right;    dock  stores  to  be  free  of 

duty, — a  useful  definition  of  concessions  in  the  previous  Treaties ; 

duty-free  goods  to  be  revised  ;  foreign  coal  amd  guano  to  be  imported 

free  of  duty, — ^amount  of  duty,  collected  in  1867,  on  foreign  coal, 

Tls.  5,672,  on  guano  Tls.  5,941,  total,  Taels  11,613;  duty  on  watches, 

pepper,  tin-plates,  and  timber  to  be  reduced, — aggregate  of  duty  in 

settlement,  seems  to  exist  in  the  law  of  the  Empire,  by  which  the  proprietors  of 
houses  are  made  responsible  for  any  losses  or  robbery  on  their  premises,  irrespectiYe 
of  their  inability  to  prevent  them  by  an  exercise  of  foresight  or  conrag&  It  follows 
that,  if  these  claims  were  actnally  to  be  enforced,  and  by  any  ii  resistible  pressure 
could  be  recovered,  the  unfortunate  proprietors  of  the  houses,  whose  only  fault 
appears  to  have  been  the  giving  shelter  and  aocommodation  under  their  roof  to 
foreigners'  agents  and  property,  would  be  the  sufferers,  since  they  would  be  made  to 
pay  up  the  amount  of  the  claims. 

The  justice  or  injustice  of  such  a  law  is  beside  the  question  ;  and  the  Chinese 
Government  may  refuse  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  subject  with  foreigners  in 
the  settlement  of  an  incidents]  claim.  But  it  is  certain  that,  in  such  a  case  as  this, 
to  put  the  law  of  the  Empire  in  execution  would  be  to  raise  a  feeling  of  anger  and 
hostility  to  foreigners,  not  only  in  the  city  of  Sung-yang,  but,  probably,  throughout 
the  province,  which  would  go  far  to  render  the  residence  of  any  foreigner  or  agent 
impossible  in  future.  Apart  from  any  sense  of  injustice  or  wrong  the  merest  dictates 
of  self-interest  would  effectually  deter  any  Chinese  householder  from  hereafter  volun- 
tarily accepting  such  a  liabili^,  by  lodging  a  foreigner  under  hia  roof.  This  very 
obvious  result,  I  have  reason  to  believe,  made  the  Russian  Minister  hesitate,  as  weU 
as  myself,  in  any  further  proceedings  to  enforce  a  settlement.  And  the  alternative  was 
probably  put  before  the  Russian  merchants  of  seeing  themselves  shut  out  for  ever  after 
from  the  city  of  Sung-yang,  or  contenting  themselves  with  less  than  a  third  of  their 
claims,  which  the  Taoutai  was  induced  to  pay  without  attempting  to  wring'it  from  the 
proprietors  of  the  houses  where  the  property  and  merchants  were  lodged. 

The  settlement  so  effected  was  not  the  result,  therefore,  of  any  pressure  exennsed 
here  by  the  Russian  Minister  on  the  Central  Covemment,  but  a  friendly  compromise 
on  the  spot  between  the  claimants  and  the  local  authorities,  and,  I  understand,  that 
the  effects  of  such  a  settlement  have  been  experienced  by  the  Russian  merchants,  in  a 
friendly  spirit  manifested  both  by  the  authorities  and  townspeople.  Their  having 
refused  to  allow  their  own  interests  to  be  benefitted  at  the  expense  of  those  who  had 
done  them  no  wrong,  seems  4o  have  been  fully  appreciated,  and,  instead  of  being  the 
object  of  implacable  hostility  on  all  odes,  rendering  their  continued  residence  in  the 
town  for  the  transaction  of  their  business  impossible,  they  find  themselves  nnmdestad 
and  in  perfect  security. 

If  the  British  claimants,  in  view  of  these  difficulties,  and  by  the  light  of  this 
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1867  on  these  articles  Taels  30,766''.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
first  proposed  to  double  the  export-duty  on  the  two  great  staple 
articles  of  Chinese  produce,  Tea  and  Silk.  '^  This  proposal ",  Mr. 
Michie  observes,  "  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Representatives  of 
France,  North-Germany,  and  Russia,  and  in  consequence  the  double 
duty  on  Tea  appears  to  have  been  abandoned.  But  the  amount  so 
surrendered  by  the  Chinese,  was  partly  made  good  by  the  increased 
duty  on  Opium,  yielding  an  additional  Taels  1,250,000  of  revenue 
to  China.  As  the  immediate  injury  from  the  latter  concession  is 
sustained  by  the  Revenue  of  British  India,  the  Representatives  of 
other  Powers,  perhaps,  felt  that  it  did  not  concern  them ''.  Possibly 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  assented  to  the  proposed  additional  tax  on 

Russian  experience,  are  willing  to  act  on  a  similar  principle,  I  should  be  very  glad  to 
give  every  assistance  in  my  power  to  obtain  an  amicable  settlement  with  the  local 
authorities,  if  otherwise,  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  will  be  reported  to  ILM.'s 
Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  view  of  the  grave  prejudice  to 
commercial  interests  and  our  relations  in  the  interior  that  is  likely  to  result  from  any 
more  decided  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  full  amounts  claimed,  I  shall  deem  it  my 
duty  to  await  instructions  from  H.  M.  Government  before  I  proceed  further. 

In  this  state  of  the  case,  I  think  you  will  do  well  to  communicate,  not  only  with 
Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  and  Co.,  but  with  all  the  other  claimants,  and  inyite,  up<m 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts,  an  expression  of  their  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of 
pressing  for  settlement  of  their  claims  as  they  stand,  so  far  as  their  own  interests  and 
wishes  are  conoerued  in  the  matter,  and  report  to  me  the  result. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Rutherford  AlcqiIk. 

To  H.  £.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcook,  k.c.b.,  H.  R  M.'s  Minister,  Peking. 

Shanohai,  28th  July,  1869. 

Sir, — ^We  ha^  lAul  the  honour  to  receive  from  Mr.  Consul  Medhurst  a  copy  of 
your  Excellency's  despatch  to  his  address  of  the  23rd  November  last,  replying  to  our 
letter  of  the  12th  of  the  same  month,  on  the  subject  of  our  claim  against  the  Chinese 
Government  for  losses  incurred  at  Sung-yang,  some  years  ago.  Several  circumstances 
have  combined  to  hinder  us  from  giving  an  earlier  acknowledgement  to  your  Excel- 
lency's communication,  not  the  least  importitit  of  which  has  been  our  desire  to  verify 
the  statement  we  made,  that  Russian  subjects  have  been  paid  in  full  the  value  of  the 
coin  and  bullion  which  they  lost  on  the  occasion  out  of  which  our  ovm  claim  arises. 

We  observe  that  your  Excellency  considers  the  Chinese  to  have  good  grounds  for 
contesting  the  claims  made  upon  them. 

Finttly. — Because  a  Government  cannot,  under  the  principles  of  international  law, 
be  held  responsible  for  losses  by  civil  war,  popular  tumults,  or  insurrections. 

Secondly. — Because,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  it  is  not  possible  to  bring  forward 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  losses,  alleged  to  have  occurred,  bad  actually  taken  place. 

Your  Excellency  proceeds  to  state  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory 
settlement  are  seriously  increased  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  law  of  the  Empire,  by 
which  the  proprietors  of  houses  are  made  responsible  for  any  losses  which  may  occur 
by  reason  of  robbery  or  violence  within  their  premises ;  and  that,  consequently,  if 
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Opium  from  a  similar  feeling;  whilst  H.  M.  Chief  Superintendent  of 
Trade  would  seem  to  have  accepted  the  duplication  of  the  duty  on 
Silk  "under  the  unaccountable  delusion",  as  Mr.  Matheson  points 
out  to  Lord  Clarendon,  that  the  proposed  addition  amounted  to  only 
1  V?  per  cent.,  whereas  it  really  amounts  to  3  Vs  per  cent.,  "being, 
consequently,  three  times  as  much  as  Sir  R.  Alcock  believed  it  to 
be''.  H.  M.  Minister  further  agreed  to  generally  render  the 
payment  of  the  commuted  Transit-Dues  of  2^  per  cent.,  which  had 
previously  been  optional  with  the  foreign  merchant,  compulsory  at 
the  time  of  importation ;  so  as  virtually,  in  Mr.  Michie's  words,  to 
''simply  become  an  additional  tax  on  trade  without  any  return 
whatew,  because  the  provincial  authorities  will  as  heretofore  tax 

payment  of  the  olaim  were  to  be  enforced,  an  amount  of  ill-feeling  would  be  engen- 
dered on  the  part  of  the  native  population,  which  would,  probably,  go  far  to  render 
the  residence  of  foreigners  in  Sung-yang  well  nigh  impossible. 

Your  Excellency  further  assures  Mr.  Medhurst  that  we  have  been  misinformed  aa 
to  what  has  been  done  in  the  matter  of  Russian  claims,  the  Russian  merchants  having 
accepted  a  compromise  which  involved  a  reduction  to  two-thirds  of  their  original  claim. 

With  regard  to  the  right  of  the  Chinese  to  refuse  recognition  of  the  claims  made 
upon  them  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  be  justified  on  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law,  we  suggest  that  a  (Government  which  appeals  to  international  law  is  also 
bound  by  the  obligations  which  that  law  imposes,  and  that  no  parallel  can  fairly  be 
drawn  between  the  liability  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  respect  to  the  case  in  point, 
and  that  of  any  European  State^  to  make  good  a  loss  arising  out  of  somewhat  similar 
oironi^ta§oes. 

To  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  a  possible  outbreak,  in  Birmingham,  of 
militia,  whose  pay  was  in  arrear,  and  the  plunder  of  the  property  of  a  French  resident 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  parallel  between  such  a  case  and  the  occurrences  at  Sung- 
Tang  to  be  complete,  would  involve  the  supposition  also  that  the  British  local 
authorities  took  no  steps  to  redress  the  outrage  or  to  recover  the  money,  listened  to 
no  representations  from  the  French  Consul  that  an  inmiediate  enquiry  should  be 
instituted,  or  that  the  offenders  should  be  brought  to  justice,  even  though  it  was 
known  that  murder  had  been  committed ;  denied,  in  fact,  the  benefits  of  either 
municipal  or  international  law  to  the  aggrieved  party,  and,  only  after  the  lapse  of  two 
years,  in  consequence  of  pressure  from  the  French  Minister  in  London  at  the  Foreign 
Office,  condescended  to  institute  a  mock  enquiry  into  the  circumstances,  when,  owing 
to  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  disappearance  of  necessary  witnesses,  a  complete  chain  of 
proof  was  all  but  impossible. 

In  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  Mr.  Medhurst  to  our  agent  at  Hankow,  that 
gentleman  says  : — "The  Viceroy  of  this  Province,  and  tho  Taotai  of  Hankow,  have 
both  received  repeated  injunctions  from  the  Supreme  Authorities  at  Peking  to  come  to 
some  arrangement  with  me,  for  the  proper  adjustment  of  the  daims,  and  I  have  had 
aa  often  to  report  them  to  H.  M.  Minister  for  evading  these  orders."  The  date  of  this 
letter  being  16th  February,  1867,  nearly  two  years  after  the  loss  occurred. 

A  lengthened  experience  of  the  character  and  practice  of  Chinese  officials  must 
have  led  your  Excellency  to  the  conviction,  even  if  the  reports  of  H.  M.  Conaular 
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goods  in  transit  veiy  miicl|  ks  they  please,  the  Treaty  stipulations 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding '\  In  short,  independently  of  the 
very  questionable  or  delusive  advantages,  offered  by  the  new  Con- 
vention to  Western  commerce,  the  real  concessions  of  the  Chinese 
are  by  Mr.  Matheson  estimated  at  an  annual,  reduction  of  duties 
amounting  to  £6,700 — ;  whereas  the  annual  increase  of  duties, 
granted  to  them  by  Sir  Buthdrford  Alcock,  is  valued  at  £790,000, 
leaving,  on  the  former  sum  being  deducted,  £788,000,  of  which,  in 
round  numbers,  £400,000  would  have  been  payable,  aniiually,  by 
British  India,  and  upwards  of  £300,000,  annually,  by  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  England. 

161.    Among  the  number  of  special  points,  stipulated  in  the 

o£Sicen  in  thia  oaie  were  wantmg,  that  no  claim  upon  them  would  be  by  any  ohanoe 
entertained  if  it  oould  possibly  be  evaded ;  and  that,  in  the  absence  of  any  reoognised 
mode  of  procedure,  the  only  means  of  redress  open  to  foreigners  who  may  be  sufferers 
1^  the  wrong-doing  of  native  government  servants  or  of  any  portion  of  the  native 
population,  is  an  appeal  to  the  protection  of  the  Foreign  Ministers. 

The  application,  therefore,  of  the  rules  of  international  law  to  the  settlement  of 
a  question  with  the  representatives  of  a  nation  who  refuse  to  examine  even  into  the 
merits  of  any  claim,  however  just,  seems  entirely  out  of  place,  and  we  venture  to 
quote,  in  support  of  our  views,  the  authority  of  your  Excellency,  expressed  in  the 
following  extract  from  your  Excellency's  despatch  to  Lord  Clarendon,  dated  the  6th 
February  last : — 

"  We  need  not  look  to  VatW  or  Grotius  for  any  sanction  to  exceptional  action 
"  (in  the  case  of  China)  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  and  all  other  writers  on  inter- 
**  national  law,  deal  with  principles  in  their  application  to  civilised  States,  igecoonizing 
"  a  mutual  obligation,  and  governed  by  similar,  or  at  least  analogous,  systems  oi  juris- 
"  prudence  and  polity.  But,  when  dealing  with  Oriental  races  and  states,  ignorant  of 
"  all  the  conditions  and  principle^  of  European  polity,  a  special  adaptation  of  these 
"  principles  is  required  to  meet  the  wholly  exceptional  character  of  the  situation 
"  caused  by  a  forced  intercourse  between  races  holding  totally  different  views  of 
**  moral  obligation  and  national  policy." 

As  to  the  perpetrators  of  tb«  outrage  not  being  Imperial  troops,  it  appears  from 
the  correspondence  to  be  admitted  by  the  Chinese  that  they  were  braves  called  to 
arms  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  whose  pay,  as  it  was  alleged  at  the  time  (and 
the  statement  has  never  been  satisfactorily  contradicted),  was  in  arrear.  The  demand 
for  such  a  complete  proof  of  loss  as  would  Miktisfy  all  the  nice  distinctions  of  evidence 
and  practice  upheld  in  a  Western  Court  of  Judicature  cannot,  with  any  justice,  be 
brought  forward  by  the  Chinese  Government  at  this  time.  Gur  principal  witnesses 
two  Shroffs,  wero  decapitated,  and  the  persistent  refusal  of  the  authorities  to  cause 
examination  of  the  circumstances  during  a  period  of  two  years  following  the  occurrences, 
appears  to  us  to  debar  them  from  complaining  of  want  of  evidence,  which  is  the  cense, 
quence  of  their  own  delay. 

Your  Excellency,  however,  answers  us  that  there  is  a  municipal  law  of  the  Empire 
which  provides  for  the  payment  of  claims  such  as  ours,  and  we  confess  to  be  unable  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  reasons  assigned  against  the  policy  of  putting  the  law  into  force 
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Convention,  which  stamp  it  as  irreconcitefble  with  British  interests, 
and  betray  either  indifference  to  those  interests  or  incapability  on 
the  part  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  there  are  only  two  or  three,  to 
which  we  have  occasion  to  refer.  We  allude,  in  the  first  place,  to 
Art.  ii  of  the  Convention,  reading :  *'  China  having  agreed  that 
England  may  appoint  Consuls  to  reside  at  every  port  open  to  trade, 
it  is  further  agreed  that  China  may  appoint  Consuls  to  reside  at  all 
ports  in  the  British  dominions  ^^  It  corresponds  with  Art.  iii  of 
the  American  Supplemental  Treaty  (144),  and  owes  its  origin  to  the 
same  agency,  that  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs,  Mr.  Hart  (147,  7).  When  Mr.  Matheson  remarks  upon 
this  provision,  that  '^  to  concede  to  China  the  reciprocal  appointment 

in  our  favour.  We  can  hardly  be  expected  to  see  other  than  injustice  in  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  make  British  subjects,  who  are  practically  prerented  from  residing 
at  Sung-yang,  to  be  sufferers,  in  order  that  Russian  subjects,  who  are  encouraged  to 
reside  there,  may  not  be  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  special  privileges ;  while  it 
seems  to  us  highly  improbable  that  the  townspeople  of  Sung-yang  will  be  far  too  well 
acquainted  with  their  own  interest  to  offer  any  interruption  to  the  large  and  lucrative 
foreign  trade  which  passes  through  their  hands,  merely  because  a  law  of  the  Empire, 
the  provisions  of  which  must  be  well  known  to  them,  is  put  in  force. 

We  caimot  admit  the  force  of  the  suggestion  that  the  British  Government  should 
go  out  of  its  way  to  refuse,  on  our  behalf,  the  benefits  of  a  Chinese  law  which  is, 
probably,  suited  to  the  temper  and  requirements,  aud,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
is  established  with  the  general  approbation  and  concurrence  of  the  native  population, 
because  the  principle  of  the  law  does  not  harmonise  with  the  maxims  of  English 
jurispnuieiiee. 

To  admit  the  force  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  adduced  on  the  Chinese 
side  of  this  question,  would  be  to  recognise  the  justice  of  a  position  in  respect  to  the 
relations  of  Chinese  with  foreigners,  which  would  aceord  to  the  former  all  the  benefits 
of  a  strained  interpretation  of  Western  international  law  without  committing  them  to 
its  ordinary  obligations,  and  would  deprive  the  latter  of  the  limited  protection  which 
even  Chinese  laws  afford.  To  recognize  a  position,  in  fact,  in  which  the  liability  of 
foreigners  to  outrage  on  the  part  of  native  officials  would  be  limited  only  at  the  point 
at  which  reparation  would  probably  be  ei^acted  by  force. 

With  reference  to  the  contradiction^  by  H.E.  the  Russian  Minister,  of  the  state- 
ment we  made,  to  the  effect  that  Russian  claims  had  been  fully  satisfied.  We  have 
to  acquaint  your  Excellency  that  we  have  received  information  upon  which  we  can 
place  reliance,  that  Russian  subjects  have  been  paid  in  full  the  value  of  the  coin  and 
bullion  which  they  lost.  Their  original  claim  upon  the  Chinese  Government  included 
items  of  account  put  forwanl  as  consequential,  having  arisen  out  of  loss  by  market, 
fluctuations,  incidental  expenses,  and  personal  injuries  to  their  employ^. 

These  consequential  claims  were  waived,  but  the  actual  losses  in  money  were 
made  good.  Our  own  claim  is  preferred  only  for  repayment  of  sycee  and  copper  cash 
seized  by  the  Imperial  levies,  that  is  to  say,  such  a  compromise  as  the  Russians  have 
accepted,  is  all  we  have  ever  claimed  ;  and  your  Excellency  will  not  fail  to  see  the 
unfairness  of  our  being  made  the  victims  of  our  own  moderation. 
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of  Consuls  is  merely  to  carry  out  an  obvious  principle  of  international 
comity,  and  consequently  has  much  show  of  justice '':  we  are  unable 
to  agree  with  him,  because  the  whole  of  the  British  Dominions  are 
unreservedly  opened  to  China,  whereas  China  has  only  forcedly 
opened  a  few  of  her  ports  to  England ;  because  England^s  right  to 
appoint  Consuls  at  those  few  ports  is  the  right  of  conquest;  and 
because,  as  Mr.  Keswick  pertinently  observes,  "  China  can  in  no 
sense  be  considered  as  a  country  entitled  to  all  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  as  civilised  nations,  which  are  bound  by  international 
law :  in  which  the  life,  the  liberty,  and  the  property  of  all,  foreigners 
as  well  as  natives,  are  secure  and  respected :  and  where  a  recognised 
procedure  and  a  regular  legal  system  can  be  relied  on  hf  those  who 

We  trust  your  Excellency  will  re-open  ft  discussion  of  the  question  with  the 
Chinese  Government,  and  insist  upon  that  measure  of  justice  being  dealt  out  to  ut 
which,  although  so  lung  evaded  and  pertinaciously  denied,  we  still  claim  under  the 
broad  principles  of  equity  underlying  all  honorable  treaties  and  forming  the  basis  of 
all  law. 

We  have  the  honour  to  remain.  Sir,  your  moat  obedient  servants, 
(Signed)  Jardinb,  Matheson  and  Co. 

BRmSH  COFSULATS,   SHANGHAI,    2StH  OcTOBKE,  1869. 

Gbntlbhsn, — I  have  to  enclose  herewith  copy  of  a  despatch  which  I  have  lately 
received  from  H.  £.  H.  M.  Envoy  Extraordinary,  &c.,  kc.,  &c.,  on  the  subject  of  your 
share  in  the  claims  for  compensation  for  losses  sustained  at  Sung-yang,  in  1S65. 

W.  H.  Mbdhubst,  Esq.,  H,  B,  Jf.*»  Comul,  Shanghai, 
Meosrs.  Jardine,  Matheeon  and  Co.,  Shanghai. 

Piking,  October  I5tk,  18B9. 

W.  H.  Mbdhitrst,  Esq.,  H,  B.  M.'$  Consul,  Shanghai, 

Sir, — Referring  to  your  despatch  Ko.  28,  of  29th  July,  and  its  enclosure,  I  have 
to  instruct  you  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  statement  forwarded  through  you  by 
Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  and  Co.,  dated  the  28th  July  last,  respecting  their  claim 
for  losses  incurred  at  Sung-yang,  in  May,  1865. 

I  observe  that  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  and  Co.  contest  the  validity  of  the 
grounds  taken  by  the  Chinese  authorities  to  resist  the  claims,  whether  these  rest  on 
the  principle  of  international  law  or  defective  evidence. 

Seeing  the  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  satisfactory  settlement  in  the  way  of 
eompromise  between  the  conflicting  claims  of  the  merchants  and  the  Chinese  authori- 
ties—each maintaining  their  own  view  of  their  respective  rights,  the  one  to  claim  the 
fnU  amount  in  coin  or  bullion  of  alleged  losses,  and  the  other  for  absolute  immunity 
from  liability,  no  practical  solution  is  possible. 

It  seems  only  necessary,  therefore,  in  reference  to  this  rejoinder  oi  Messrs.  Jardine, 
Matheson  and  Co.,  to  remark  that,  as  regards  the  operation  of  Chinese  law  in  like 
oases,  if  insisted  upon,  proving  highly  injurious  to  any  future  interests  ;  not,  as  alleged 
by  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  and  Co.,  of  Eussian  merchants  especially,  but  of 
British  subjects  and  all  other  foreigners  desiring  to  conduct,  either  m  person  or  by 
their  agents,  business  in  that  town  or  its  neighbourhood,  thsy  have  misapprehended 
the  sense  in  which  their  attention  was  called  to  the  fact ;  whether,  as  a  matter  of 
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/eel  themselves  aggrieved ^i.  "Viewed  in  the  ahs^-act'',  it  maj 
*  appear  but  fair  that  China  should  enjoy  such  a  right  "j  but  practically 
considered^  the  question  wears  a  very  different  aspect ;  and  China  is, 
in  justice  and  fairness,  entitled  to  reciprocity,  in  this  cape,  at  the 
best  to  a  very  limited  extent.  And  this  the  more  so  because,  as 
Mr.  Keswick  justly  points  out,  "  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that 
the  clause  was  suggested  *'  not  by  the  Chinese  authorities,  but ''  by 
the  British  Minister",!  lending  himself  to  Mr.  Harfs  plans  and 
intrigues,  "  mainly  with  Hongkong  in  view,  whose  success  and  the 
immunity  which,  as  a  free  port,  it  enjoys  from  Customs  and  other 
Dues,  have  long  been  regarded  with  jealous  displeasure  by  the 
Chinese  Government '',  as  represented  by  the  Inspector-Oeneral  of 
Customs,  and  '^  which  has  done  all  in  its  power  to  interfere  with  its 
trade,  especially  that  carried  on  by  native  merchants  settled  in 
Hongkong.  Indeed,  it  has  required  the  vigorous  action  of  our  able 
and  energetic  Governor,  to  counteract  the  undisguised  attempts, 
which  the  Canton  officials",  urged  on  by  Mr.  Hart,  '^have  made  to 

policy  in  the  interests  of  the  claimants,  it  might  he  expedient  or  the  reyerse  to  press 
for  a  rigorous  settlement,  if  it  oould  only  he  obtained  under  oonditions  which  would 
involve  serious  loss  or  ruin  on  the  people  who  had  given  lodgings  to  their  agents,  and 
were  in  no  other  way  blameable  or  answerable  for  the  spoliation  suffered,  may  be  a 
matter  of  opinion.  The  Russian  merchants,  accordingly,  came  to  a  conclusion  totally 
oppose^  to  that  maintained  by  Messrs.  Jardino,  Matheson  and  Ck>.,  as  would  appear 
from  the  foHowing  statement  received  from  the  Russian  Charg^  d' Affaires  : — 

**  The  Taotai  of  Hankow  wanted  to  levy  the  amount  of  the  indemnity,  which 
after  so  many  pains  was  awarded  to  them  in  compensation  for  the  losses  they  had 
sustained,  from  the  proprietor  of  the  tea  manufactory  leased  to  the  Russians ;  but 
these  having  heard  of  it,  declared  they  would  not  accept  such  extorted  money,  and 
the  indemnity  was  paid  to  them  from  the  (Government  Treasury." 

As  to  the  amount  paid,  and  the  proportion  it  bore  to  the  amount  claimed,  I  am 
still  of  opinion  that  Messrs.  Jardine,  Matheson  and  Co.  are  not  fully  or  correctly 
informed  as  to  the  actual  settlement  obtained,  or  its  conditions.  Further  information 
leads  me  to  believe  that  there  was  less  analogy  between  their  case  and  that  of  the 
only  Russian  merchant  concerned,  than  they  have  been  led  to  imagine.  This  informa- 
tion, derived  also  from  the  Russian  Legation,  is  to  the  effect  that  the  result  ultimately 
arrived  at  by  a  mutual  compromise  entered  into  by  agreement  on  the  spot,  was  the 
acception,  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  mwchaut,  of  Tls.  800,  instead  of  Tls.  2,500, 
the  amount  of  the  total  claim  for  damages  sustained  by  them  and  his  oompradore  and 
servants,  all  included,  and  forming  a  little  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  amount  exact  or  approximate,  as  Mr.  Ivanhoff  himself  states 
in  answer  to  an  enquiry  from  Mr.  Consul  Oaine,  of  the  actual  loss,  in  money  or  bullion 
apart  from  all  other  ^operty  taken  or  destroyed,  and  also  from  what  the  compradors 
or  servants  may  have  loftt. 

But  the  testimony  in  support  of  this  claim  appears  to  have  been  very  different 
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cripple  the  trade  of  this  Colony... We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that^  if  a  native  be  appointed  as  Consul  for  China  in  Hongkong  '\ 
as  assuredly  would  be  the  case,  "he  will  in  reality  be  a  spy  on  the 
Chinese  merchants  residing  in  this  Colony, — and  we  have  several 
very  wealthy  and  intelligent  men  of  that  class — ,  and  his  main  duty 
will  be  to  report  to  the  Mandarins  of  the  adjoining  provinces,  the 
amount  that  can  be  extorted  from  them  by  the  nefarious  means, 
which  our  experience  shows  us  the  provincial  despots  know  but  too 
weU  how  to  use  ^\  To  the  same  effect  Mr.  Msftheson  observes : 
''  A  Chinese  M^andarin,  established  in  Hongkong,  or  in  the  other 
colonies,  as  Consul,  is  less  likely  to  -protect  and  aid,  than  to  haraas 
his  fellow-subjects,  and  to  levy  contributions  upon  them,  aided,  as 
he  would  be,  by  the  circumstance  of  their  families  and  connections 
being  upon  the  mainland,  and  within  the  reach  of  the  Chinese 
officials.  If,  as  has  been  alleged,  the  appointment  of  Consul  is 
proposed  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  illegal  shipments  by  the 
Chinese  from  Hongkong  to  non-Treaty  ports,  your  memorialists  are 

from  that  on  which  the  British  claim  rests.  The  Russian  was  himself  in  Sung-yang 
when  the  reyolted  braves  approached,  and  immediately  made  declaration  to  the 
authorities  of  the  place  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave  behind  him  snch  and  such 
property,  specifying  the  same ;  and,  this  being  verified,  he  received  in  proof  proper 
documents  attesting  the  same. 

Had  it  been  possible  for  the  British  claimants  to  take  the  same  steps,  or  even, 
from  having  been  on  the  spot,  to  subsequently  give  direct  evidence  from  their  own 
personal  knowledge  of  what  property  ipas  in  Sung-yang  at  the  time,  instead  of  thx^^pgh 
Chinese  servants,  whose  evidence,  under  the  circumstances,  may  fairly  be  considered 
by  the  authorities  as  less  trustworthy  ;  it  is  possible  that  some  satisfactory  settlement 
might  have  been  come  to  before  this.  As  it  is,  their  seems  to  be  no  probability  of  any 
further  diplomatic  action  here  being  successful,  and  I  have,  therefore,  informed  the 
Prince  of  Kung,^hat  I  had  determined  on  referring  the  whole  correspondence  home 
for  the  instructions  of  Her  Majesty's  Principle  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
You  will  make  known  to  Messrs.  Jardin^  Matheson  and  Co.  the  contents  of  ^KiF 
despatch,  for  their  information  and  guidance. 

Yours,  &c., 
(Signed)  ^Ruthkrfobd  Aloocx. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Oaine, 

I  received  on  Sung-yang  claims  only  ibr  sycee  and  copper  cash  which  were  taken 
by  the  soldiers,  but  1  have  nothing  for  the  property  which  was  taken  or  destroyed  by 
the  soldiers.  Yours,  &c., 

(Signed)  H.  lYAVonr. 

G.  W.  Caine,  Esq.,  H.  M.'s  Consul,  Hankow. 

1  In  the  same  sense  Mr.  Matheson  remarks  :  "  The  idea^f  making  such  appoint- 
ments is  one,  that  would  scarcely  have  occurred  spontaneously  to  the  mind  of  a 
native  *'. 
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anxious  it  should  be  clearly  understood  they  are  not  averse  to  any 
proper  measure  being  adopted  with  that  object.  But  they  believe 
it  might  be  attained,  if  necessary,  through  some  less  objectionable 
method ;  and  that,  to  carry  out  what  the  Convention  proposes,  would 
enable  the  Chinese  Government  unduly  to  control  that  part  of  the 
trade  of  Hongkong,  which  is  conducted  by  the  native  population''. 
Considering,  as  we  do,  the  principle  involved  in  the  nature  of  the 
concession,  which  Mr.  Matheson  is  disposed  to  grant  to  the  Chinese 
Government  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  to  be 
dangerous  and  unrecognised  by  any  Western  Power :  we  are  averse 
to  any  such  concession ;  holding  to  the  doctrine,  that  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Hongkong,  as  a  British  Colony,  should,  more  especially 
vis-a-vis  of  the  Government  of  China,  be  upheld  in  their  full  integrity. 
Give  to  the  Chinese  an  inch,  and  they  will  take  an  ell.  They 
possess  not  the  shadow  of  a  right,  either  to  appoint  Consuls  in 
British  Colonies,  or  to  convert  a  British  port  into  a  Chinese  toll- 
house; the  less  so  as  by  Art.  xlvi,  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  it  is 
expressly  agreed  that :  "  The  Chinese  authorities  at  each  [Chinese'] 
port  shall  adopt  the  means  they  may  judge  most  proper  to  prevent 
the  revenue  suffering  from  fraud  or  smuggling  ".  No  other  principle 
is  just,  applicable,  or  recognized.  Nor  need  we  call  attention  to  the 
circumstance,  that  import-duties,  not  payable  on  goods  which  may 
or  may  not  reach  their  destination,  become  leviable  only  at  the  port 

and«time  of  importation. 

» 

162.  Another  objectionable  stipulation, — excepting  the  con- 
cluding sentence :  "  It  is  further  agreed  that  England  and  China 
Bhall  in  consultation  draw  up  a  Commercial  Code ",  which  has  no 
proper  place  in  a  formal  Convention, — is  contained  in  Art.  ix,  by 
which  "  it  is  agreed  that,  in  all  cases  of  Fines  arising  out  of  breaches 
of  Customs  Regulations,  the  Superintendent  or  Commissioner  of 
Customs  may  have  a  seat  on  the  .bench,  and  take  a  part  with  the 
British  Consul  in  enquiring  into  the  case ;  and  in  all  cases  of  confis- 
cation arising  out  of  Customs  Regulations,  the  British  Consnl  may 
have  a  seat  on  tba  bench  with  the  Superintendent  or  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  and  take  part  in  enquiring  into  the  case".  Upon 
this  clause  Mr.  Matheson  on  the  whole  very  justly  remarks :  "  The 
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Superintendent  is  a  Chinese  of  equal  rank^  the  Commissioner  a 
foFQig^er  of  inferior  rank^  to  the  Consul.  It  is  not  very  desirable 
that  the  latter  should  sit  in  judgment  on  his  fellow-subjects^  as  in 
his  official  capacity  he  is  under  no  responsibility  to  the  Government 
of  his  own  nation ;  but  the  new  system  is  certainly  some  improve- 
ment on  the  old^  where  the  Superintendent  was  at  once  prosecutor 
and  sole  judge  Even  now^  in  confiscation  cases  (which  are  the 
most  important),  it  would  appear  that  the  Consul's  function  is  to  be 
limited  to  inquiry,  and  that  the  judgment  will  rest  with  the 
Chinese  authority".  Exactly  so.  The  Inspector  General  of 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  Mr.  Hart,  who  is  again  the  real 
originator  of  the  Article  under  consideration,  had,  in  framing  it,  two 
objects  in  view,  namely,  to  sanction  the  judgment  of  the  Chinese 
Superintendent  or  the  European  Commissioner,  in  the  important 
cases  of  confiscation,  by  the  presence  of  the  British  Consul  and  his 
participation  in  the  mere  inquiry,  so  as  to  render  that  judgment 
final ;  and  to  raise  his  own  subordinate,  the  ICuropean  Commissioner 
of  (customs,  to  the  rank  and  position  of  a  Consul  and  a  Judge.  From 
a  similar  motive  Mr.  Hart  has  been  endeavouring,  and  not  altogether 
unsuccessfully  so,  to  centre  the  Consular  or  Vice- Consular  appoint- 
ments of  several  European  Treaty-Powers  in  his  o#n  department, — 
one  of  the  administrative  branches,  let  it  be  reme«ibered,  of  the 
Chinese   Government,     The   principle,   involved  in    the    right   of 

* 

exterritoriality,  being  consistently  applied,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the 

legal  decision  of  confiscation-cases  against  British  subjects  belongs 

exclusively  to  the  proper  British  authorities,  and  that  simply  a  seat 

on  the  bench. should  be  accorded  to  the  native  Superintendent. 

163.     Vie  4hird   element  of  the  Convention,  referred  to  as 

irreconcileable  with  British  interests,  is  contained  in  Abt.  i,  upon 

which  Mr,  Michie  comments  thus  : — 

''  The  Chamber  would  be^  further  respectfully  to  observe  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  several  of  the  provisions  in  the  proposed  Treaty  are  less 
favourable  to  British  Trade  than  those  of  the  Treaties  with  the  various 
Western  powers  now  in  force,  that  it  is  advised  that  the  '*  favoured  nation 
clause  "  (Art  I  of  the  Supplementary  Convention)  cannot  have  a  retrospec- 
tive effect  in  favour  of  British  subjects.  That  is  to  say,  the  definitive 
surrender  of  a  privilege  existing  under  the  Treaties  of  185S,  or  a  new 
obligation  voluntarily  undertaken  on  behalf  of  British  subject^  alone,  will 
debar  them  firom  thereafter  claiming  the  benefits  of  previous  Treaties  which 

L  L 
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they  had  in  fact  abandoned,  even  though  other  nationals  might  continue  in 
the  enjoyment  of  them.  The  rcMiilt  therefore  of  the  ratification  of  the 
Supplementary  Convention  by  H.  M.  Government,  without  identical 
concessions  being  made  simultaneously  by  all  the  other  powers,  will  be 
either  to  transfer  the  Trade  in  Silk  and  Opium,  and  perhaps  also  in  manu- 
factured goods,  from  the  hands  of  British  to  those  of  merchants  of  other 
nationalities,  or  to  compel  the  Bntish  merchant  to  resort  to  the  device  of 
transacting  his  business  in  the  name  of  some  foreign  employ^,  both  results 
being  unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme." 

A  still  fuller  exposition  of  the  important  bearing  of  our  clause  is 

given  by  Mr.  Matheson^  and  deserves  to  be  reproduced  in  ffxtanso. 

^'  A  final  objection  of  the  utmost  importance  ",  he  submits  to  Lord 

Clarendon,  "  presents  itself  in  examining. — 

Art.  I,  on  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  separate  agreement  that  the 
convention  is  not  to  take  effect  until  ratified  by  all  the  Treaty  Powers,  the 
entire  validity  of  the  negotiation  depends.  Until  now,  every  concession 
made  by  the  Chinese  to  one  power  became,  under  the  operation  of  the 
"most  favored  nation  clause,"  the  property  of  all  the  rest  By  each  new. 
treaty  it  has  been  endeavoured  to  do  something  towards  opening  China 
further  to  Western  commerce  and  civilisation,  and  hence  the  operation  of 
this  clause  was  simple  and  intelligible.  For  the  first  time,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  give  back  to  China  a  portion  of  its  former  concessions,  as  the 
price  of  new  privileges ;  and  in  this  policy  the  concurrence  of  other  nations 
has  to  be  sought.  But  the  negotiators  have  overlooked  the  consideration 
that  while  on  this  occasion  it  is  Great  Britain  that  fixes  the  terms  of  the 
new  arrangement,  on  the  next  revision  of  a  treaty  it  may  be  some  other 
power,  and  that  power  possibly  unfriendly,  or  at  least  indifferent  to  our 
interests.  Yet  Jby  its  own  act  Great  Britain  would  not  be  free  to  claim  the 
privileges  obtained  by  its  neighbour  unless  it  took  them  with  all  the 
accompanying  disabilities  and  restrictions.  The  case  will  be  made  more 
intelligible  by  an  illustration  or  two.  Let  the  instance  be  taken  of  a 
Treaty  Power  largely  interested  in  the  silk  trade  with  China,  but  with  a 
very  trifling  interest  in  tea.  Its  Government  might  think  it  advantageous 
to  arrange  with  the  Chinese  that  there  should  be  no  export  duty  on  silk, 
allowing  them  as  a  compensation  to  double  the  duty  on  tea.«  The  subjects 
of  this  power  would  then  get  their  silk  free  of  duty,  J)ut  *when  British 
subjects  claimed  the  same  privilege,  Article  i.  of  this  convention  would  b^ 
quoted  by  the  Chinese  to  show  that,  if  they  wish  to  enjoy  it,  the  accompany- 
ing condition  must  be » that  they  pay  double  duty  on  tea.  And  as  this 
condition  could  not  possibly  be  assented  to,  the  entire  si]}L  trade  must  pass 
into  the  hands  of  other  countries,  with  whose  merchants  British  buyers 
would  be  unable  to  compete.  Or  take  the  case  of  another  Treaty  Power 
which  has  no  trade  with  China,  but  is  mainly  anxious  for  a  political 
standing  and  influence  in  that  country.  Supposing  such  a  power  were  to 
negotiate  the  right  of  audience  from  the  Chinese  Emperor,  abandoning  in 

1  The  w|^e  of  the  Memorials,  from  private  firms,  as  well  as  from  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce,  aad  mercantile  communities,  at  the  open  ports  of  China  were  published. 
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return  the  right  of  access  to  the  Yangtsze  and  the  whole  of  the  interior, 
which  is  of  no  practical  importance  to  its  subjects.  Great  Britain,  with  its 
vast  trading  interests,  could  not  assent  to  such  a  sacrifice,  and  yet  without 
it  could  not  enjoy  the  privile«^e  conceded  to  ita  neighbour,  which  would 
thenceforward  possess  an  undoubted  pre-eminence  at  Pekin,  and  in  the 
estimation  of  native  politicians  occupy  the  first  place  among  outer  nations. 
It  might  even  suit  the  policy  of  Chinese  statesmen  to  take  up  some  of  the 
smaller  powers,  and  grant  them  exclusive  privileges  in  return  for  their 
abandoning  Treaty  rights  of  great  moment  to  others,  though  of  none  to 
themselves.  In  short,  in  this  article  may  be  discovered  the  germs  of  much 
present  embarrassment  and  of  eventual  disagreement  of  the  most  serious 
nature,  both'  with  China  and  with  those  Western  powers  whose  friendly  and 
united  action  has  hitherto  been  a  guarantee  for  peace  and  security  to  residents 
in  China,  and  has  become  essential  to  the  permanence  and  development  of 
their  trade. 

This  leaves  ns  only  to  call  attention  to  the  tendency  of  the  "  Supple- 
mentary Rules ",  which  add  greatly  to  the  objectionable  character 
of  the  Convention  proper,  by  further  modifying  its  provisions  in 
favor  of  the  Customs  authorities,  both  foreign  and  native,  and 
opening  v^ide  and  facile  opportunities  for  confiscation,  fines,  illegal 
taxation,  obstruction  and  chicanery. 

164.  Balancing,  then,  the  insignificant  material  advantages^ 
which  the  Peking  Convention  grants  to  England,  against  the  large 
sacrifices  it  imposes  on  her,  and  carefully  weighing  those  of  its  more 
prominent  features,  which  characterise  it  as  utte^'  irreconcileable 
with  British  interests  as  well  as  unacceptable  in  principle :  it  may 
well  be  asked,  AVhat  caa  have  induced  a  British  Minister  and 
Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade  in  China  to  conclude  such  a  Con- 
vention ?  And  to  conclude  it,  moreover,  after  due  and  prolonged 
consideration ;  aided  by  all  the  practical  experience  of.  the  British 
mercantile  communities  of  China;  and  with  the  chief  aims,  to  which 
their  united  and  just  expectations  tended,  clearly  set  before  him  ?  1 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  replies :  "  he  could  not  do  more  than  obtain 
from  the  Chinese  the  best  terms,  compatible  with  his  instruc- 
tions ;...H.  M.  Board  of  Trade  was  '' strongly  against  demanding 
any  such  concessions,  as  were  urged  by  the  mercantile  com- 
munities and  the  Press,  and  censured  him  for  the  language  which 
he  had  used  in  respect  to  thorn  "  j..."as  Her  Majesty's  Minister,  he 

at  the  time,  in  some  of  the  local  papers,  and  subseciuently  republished  iHI  collective 
form. 

ll2 
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was  bound  to  take  his  instructions  from  Her  Majesty's  Goverament, 
and  to  negotiate  under  the  conditions  which  they  provided  for,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  deliberately  come  to  a  different 
opinion  to  that  of  the  mercantile  communities  in  China  ".^  In 
these  words  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  with  an  indiscretion  truly 
astounding,  would  seem  to  lay  the  whole  blame,  attaching  to  the 
Convention  concluded  by  him,  on  the  shoulders  of  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, and  almost  to  imply  that,  but  for  his  instinictions,  he  might 
have  attained  far  greater  concessions  from  the  Chinese ; — ^in  fact, 
that  the  desire  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  for  progress  was  only 
restrained  by  the  more  retrogressive  caution  of  H.  M.  Board  of 
Trade.  Now,  it  is  true  that,  even  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Burlingame  Mission  in  London,  the  British  Minister,  in  obedience 
it  must  be  presumed  to  his  instructions,2  had,  in  discussing  the 
pending  revision  of  the  Tf  eaty  of  Tientsin  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, altogether  ignored,  despite  of  his  assurances  elsewhere  to  the 
contrary,  the  introduction  of  railroads  and  telegraphs. 3  And  we 
have  reason  to  believe  it  moreover  to  be  true,  that  the  threatening 
language,  employed  by  him  at  that  time,  and  in  which  he  was  to 
some  extent  joined  by  the  United  States  Minister,  the  Hon.  J.  Ross 
Browne,  relative  to  other  proposed  concessions,  even  then 
resisted,^  was  disapproved  of  by  the  Home  Government  after  the 
Burlingame  Mission,  so  warmly  supported  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 
had  influenced  and  modified  its  China  policy.  For  this  policy  and 
the  neglect  of  the  commercial  interests  of  England  in  China,  so 
forcibly  urged  against  it  by  the  British  Minister,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  is  responsible  to  Parliament.  But,  at  the  same  time  it 
is  unquestionable,  on  the  one  hand,  that  Her  Majesty^s  Government, 
in  the  very  letter  of  January  28,  1869,  addressed  by  Lord  Clarendon 
to  tk«  Hon.  Mr.  iQ^rlingame  (153),  continues  to  '^expect  from 
China  a  faithful  observance  of  the  stipulations  of  existing  treaties^ 

1  Sir  -Ratherford  Alcock's  Speech  to  the  Hongkong  Deputation  in  Janoaiy,  1870» 
as  reported,  from  "the  Daily  News"  in  **the  North-China  Herald"  for  Januaiy  18, 
1870,  p.  4L 

^  It  is  somewhat  difficalt»  however,  to  reconoile  this  presumption  with  the  in- 
structions of  the  American  Secretary  of  State  to  the  Hon.  J.  Ross  Browne,  relative 
to  the  Eng^i  proposals  for  revision,  which  the  United  States  Minister  is  enjoined  to 
support :  see  p.  331,  above. 
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and  reservaes  to  itself  the  right  of  employing /ri^idZy  representa- 
tions to  induce  the  Chinese  Government  to  advance  in  the  course, 
opened  up  by  those  treaties  '^ :  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Peking 
Convention  does  not  realize  those  expectations ;  that  the  Gladstone- 
Bright  Administration  canmot  possibly  be  accountable  for  the 
special  concessions  granted  to  China,  and  the  blunders  committed, 
by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  peraonally ;  and  that  the  argument  of  the 
British  Minister  conveys  no  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question,  put 
by  us  at  the  commencement  of  this  paragraph.^ 

165.  We  have  referred  to  the  Peking  Convention  as  ''the 
Hart- Alcock  Convention".  In  a  letter,  addressed  on  August  5, 
1868,  by  Sir  Butherford  Alcock  to  the  Russian  Minister,  General 
Vlangali,  he  states : — 

"  It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  in  November  last  I  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  foreign  representatives  in  Peking,  a  memorandum  on  the 
present  condition  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  its  internal  administration  in 
connection  with  a  revision  of  treaties.  ...Entirely  in  accord  with  what  I 
believed  to  be  the  general  sense  of  my  colleagues,  I  presented  in  the 
followiug  month  (December)  a  note  to  the  Foreign  office,  referring  to  the 
approaching  fixed  period  by  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  for  a  revision,  if  demanded 
on  either  side,  of  the  commercial  rules  and  tariff,  and  suggested  that  a  mixed 
commission  should  be  appointed,  to  sit  at  Peking  and  make  a  preliminary 
inquiry  into  various  alleged  abuses,  and  failure  in  giving  ^effect  to  treaties, 
and  to  consider  the  best  means  of  removing  such  grounds  of  complaint,  if 
found  to  exist,  and  affording,  in  compensation  for  loss  and  damage  already 
sustained  by  the  foreign  trade,  increased  facilities  for  its  extension. 

''The  Foreign  Office  assented  to  my  proposition,  and  for  the  last 
six  months  a  mixed  commission,  consisting  on  the  British  side  of  Mr. 
Fraser,  the  senior  Secretary  of  the  Liegation,  and  on  the  other  part  of 
two  Chinese  secretaries  and  Mr.  Hart,  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  has 
been  sitting. 

"  [  caused  a  full  exposition  to  be  laid  before  the  Commission  of  all  the 
grievances  detailed  in  the  printed  memorials  of  the  merchants,  with  which 
you  are  acquainted,  and  submitted  various  propositions  calculated,  in  my 
opinion,  to  remove  prevailing  abuses  and  restrictions  on  trade,  hitherto 
preventing  its  development,  in  violation  of  the  spirit  if  not  in  iJl  cases  of 

the  letter  of  treaties.     The  result  has  been  a  declaration  on  the  paA  of  the 

* 

3  See  Note  2  to  (109)  pp.  230—2,  above. 

*  The  Hon.  J.  Ross  Browne's  despatch  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  dated  November 
23,  1868,  published  in  ''Addresses"  presented  to  hin»by..the  Shanghai  Communities, 
Shanghai,  1869,  8vo.,  p.  16. 

9  Sur  Rutherford  Alcock's  unpublished  despatch  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  dated 
November  9,  1868,  of  which  we  have  a  copy  before  us. 
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Foreign  OflBce  of  its  willingness  to  accede  to  many  of  the  proposals  msde^ 
to  some  unconditionally,  to  others  subject  to  certain  modifications  in  the 
tariff  and  trade  regulations."! 

In  this  statement  we  have  the  key  to  the  failure  of  a  proper 
R-evision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  aiid  the  true  explanation  of  the 
unsatisfactory  character  of  the  resulting  Convention*  That  Conven- 
tion is  virtually  the  work  of  Mr:  Hart.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
Burlingame  Mission,  the  British  Minister  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
made  the  tool  of  the  Confidential  Adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n. 
His  initial  and  great  eiTor  consisted  in  giving  his  assent  to  a 
Convention,  constituted  as  this  Commission  was.  The  senior 
Secretary  of  the  British  Legation  in  Peking,  Mr.  Hugh  Eraser,  is 
an  amiable,  well-bred,  and  upright  English  Gentleman ;  but,  as  the 
result  has  proved,  not  fit  to  represent  British  interests,  in  conflict 
with  a  majority  of  unscrupulous  ofiicials  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment. Of  the  prolonged  "sittings  of  the  Commission''  we  only 
know  that,  usually  at  least,  they  assumed  the  form  of  ante-and 
postprandial  deliberations  at  the  residence  of  the  Inspector-General 
of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  and  that,  when  "the  two  oldest 
clerks  of  the  Foreign  Office"  happened  to  be  present,  Mr. 
Eraser  was  generally  assisted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Adkins  (108),  as 
Interpreter.2 

166.  Thus  the  general  tenonr  and  retrograde  bearing  of  the 
Convention,  in  which  those  deliberations  resulted,  and  in  so  glaring 
a  manner  reflecting  Chinese  views  and  favoring  Chinese  interests, 
explain  themselves.  The  difficulty,  which  remains,  is  to  account  for 
the  approval  and  adoption  of  such  a  Contract  by  the  responsible 
British  Minister.  Is  the  admission  of  the  important  Aet.  i  simply 
due  to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock's  incapacity,  and  want  of  perspicuity  ? 
Then, -great  has  to  be  esteemed  that  incapacity,  indeed.  And  is  the 
peculiar  wording,  involving  such  grave  disadvantages  to  British 
merchants,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Commissionfir  Mr.  Hart,  also 
attributable  only  to  a  confusion  of  ideas  ?  or  was  it  premeditated  ? 

1  Sir  Butherford  Alcrtek'#  Letter  to  the  Russian  Minister  M.  Vlangali,  dated 
Ling-Kwang-Sz',  August  5,  1868  (American  "Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Afifairs ", 
Washington,  Ji869,  Part  i,  8vo.,  p.  685). 

2  "The  commission  referred  to  was  mentioned  by  me  in  a  former  dispatch,  and 
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And  does  a  liigh  pay  in  sycee  silver  by  the  Chines6  Govemmentr 
altogether  relieve  a  British  subject  and  an  English  gentleman  of 
his  duties  as  such?  As  to  Art.  ii  its  true  aim  and  object  was,  at 
the  time,  matter  of  notoriety  with  those  in  Peking,  who  knew  what 
was  going  bn;|«id  by.  what  arguments  the  British  Minister  is  to  vin- 
dicate his  assent  to  it,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  The  granting, 
at  the  expense  of  1;he  British-Indian  and  English  Exchequers,  to  the 
retrogressive  Chinese  Government  an  annual  sum  of  upwards  of  two 
million  taels,  or  £700,000  sterling,  for  inducing  it  to  permit  the 
impressing  on  the  Convention  the  fictitious  stamp  of  *'  progress  '*, 
may  have  given  to  both  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  and  Mr.  Hart,  being 
in  the  habit  of  wasting  public  money,  little  concern.  But  it  is 
diflTerent,  again,  with  Art.  hi.  "The  most  important  of  the 
Articles '',  Mr.  Keswick  truly  remarks  in  reference  to  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin,  and  the  one,  from  the  glaring  "and  systematic  violation  of 
which  we  have  most  suflTered,  is  the  28th ;  by  which  it  was  provided 
that  British  imparts,  which  had  paid  the  tariff-duty,  should  be 
coi^reyed  into  the  interior  free  of  all  further  (Government)  charges- 
except  a  transit  duty,  which  was  not  to  exceed  2^  per  cent  oil  the? 
tariff  value.  The  merchants  of  every  part  in  China  have  loudly  and 
constantly  complained  of  the  manner  in  which,  in  the  teeth  of  this 
clause,  heavy  duties  have  regularly  been  imposed  upon  foreign 
imports  on  their  way  to  the  interior  from  the  place  where  landed. 
In  some  ports,  Amoy  and  Foochow  for  instance,  they  have  become 
so  excessive  as  virtually  to  put  a  stop  to  the  importation  of  British 
goods  at  either  of  those  places'*.  To  add  insult  to  injury,  the 
Chinese  authorities  maintain  to  have  a  legal  right  to  the  imposition 
of  this  illegal  taxation,  from  the  moment  that  the  foreign  goods, 
intended,  of  course,  for  native  consumption,  pass  into  the  hands  of 
the  native  trader  or  buyer.  We  have  alrea^jly  given  a  striking 
illustration  of  th^ir  mode  of  proceedings  as  enforced,  at  the  rate  of 
50  per  cent  additional  upon  the  tariff  duty,  in  the  very  British 
Settlement, '  and  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Shanghai  Cnstom- 

ooQSLsted  of  I^Ir.  Hugh  Frazer  and  Mr.  T.  Adkins  on  the  part  of  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock ;  and  two  of  the  oldest  clerks  in  the  Foreign  Office,  aided  by  Mr.  Robert  Hart, 
on  the  part  of  Prince  Kung'*. — Dr.  Williams'  Despatch  to  Mr.  Seward,  S«f)ten]ber  26^ 
183S,  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  1869,  Sto.,  Part  i,  p.  575. 
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House  (125).l  The  exactions,  to  which  it  leads  in  the  interior  of 
China  may,  therefore,  be  readily  inferred  from  that  case.  They 
assume  every  shape  and  form,  and  are  resorted  to  upon  every 
convenient  occasion.  Thus,  Mr.  Matheson  cites  the  fact  that,  in 
December,  1869,  "  q^ing  to  the  levying  of  a  yery  h^avy  tax  by  the 
Vice-roy  upon  various  guilds  in  Canton,  connected  wiiih  foreign 
imports,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  a  war  in  Yuimn,  the  guilds,  to 
recoup  themselves,  added  extra  charges  upon  various  piece-goods 
of  foreign  manufacture,  varying  from  10  cents  to  40  cents  perpiece^ 
cotton  yam  5  dollars  per  bale,  &c  ^\  Tet  all  this  is  done  in  distinct 
violation  of  treaty-rights.  '•The  treaty  rights*',  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  states  in  a  despatch  of  April  I,  1869,  to  H.  M.  Consul  at 
Shanghai,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Matheson^  '^  is  admittedly  this :  that  all 
imports  and  exports,  being  hmna  fide  constituents  of  foreign  trade — 
as  distinguished  from  a  coasting  .or  Chinese  trade,  only  in  foreign 
hands — may  be  certificated  by  transit,  and  sent  from  one  end  of  the 
empire  to  the  other,  exempt  from  all  taxes  or  charges  other  than  the 
tariff  of  imports  and  a  commuted  inland  or  transit  due  of  2^  per 
cent ;  and  this  whether  the  goods  or  produce  may  be  in  Chinese  or 
foreign  hands  *\  Nor  is  the  illegal  taxation  restricted  to  articles  of 
importation;  being  extended  even  to  the  great  staple-articles  of 
Chinese  produce.  "  It  is  well  known  *'  Mr.  Matheson  submits  to 
Lord  Clarendon, — 

"  that  silk  is  already  burdened  with  a  much  higher  scale  of  taxation 
than  the  recognised  tariff ;  and  the  ilUisory  character  of  the  remedy  pro- 
mised by   the   convention   for  such   exactions — namely,  a  return   of  the 

■ 

1  As  an  illustration  we  may  give  *'  the  HWei-ngan  barrier-case",  which  occurred 
in  October,  1868.  The  official  in  charge  of  that  station  was  a  Tatar  Hoppo,  who 
farmed  its  taxes  directly  from  the  Central  Oovemment  at  Peking.  A  month  or  two 
previously  he  had  illegally  stopped  a  quantity  of  English  shirtings  of  the  value  of 
about  TU.  2,000— for  tweflfcy-eight  days,  before  H.  R  M.  Consul  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing  their  relief.  In  the  present  instance  he  applied  the  same  p^cess,  with  the  same 
view — a  heavy  illegal  taxation — ,  to  Chinese  produce,  purchased  in  the  interior  by 
two  English  merchants  and  coming  down  under  the  protection  of  transit-passes.  The 
shrofis,  in  charge  of  the  boats,  refusing  to  pay  his  unjust  demands,  h^  had  the  men 
seized  and  flogged,  until,  denied  food  and  threatened  with  death,  they  signed  a 
statement  to  the  effect,  that  the  transit-passes  were  false,  and  the  goods  not  English 
property,  but  their  own.  On  H.  B.  M.  Consul  in  Shanghai,  Mr.  Medhurst,  being 
applied  to,  a^d  despatching  a  letter  of  remonstrance,  the  Hoppo  had  its  bearer  impri- 
soned and  threatened  with  death,  to  make  him  confess  the  Consular  despatch  to  be  a 
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amount  upon  sufficient  pnxjf— m8\y  l>e  estUnatotl  by  the  fi>lloAving  par- 
ticiiljirs.  Mr.  Fit^roj,  fonnorly  C(>iJUiiissi«Mier  of  ciustonis  ut  ^hanglmi, 
in  his  official  report,  dateil  Mnrch  15,  l."s()7,  says  thnt  silk  oiuniiijir  tVuin  tlie 
interior  to  Shan<^hai  pays  mtti\>  than  '4')  tuels  per  l);ile  (equal  to  87  5<>  taels 
per  picul)  aa  transit  duea,  Furoi^ncrs,  to  es<a'  e  tliis  excessive,  k'vv,  ttjok 
transit  pasa^  at  5  taek  por  pio'il.  It  now  »j«|.l:us  t!uit  the  Chint'se  have 
met  this  more- by  taxing  the  narive  (haKrs  in  silk  instead  i»f  their  produce  ; 
and  licenses  to  tra(ffe  are  issued  to  them  at  the  rate  of  26  dollars  on  every 
hale  of  raw  silk,  aiid  30  dollaiii  on  evtry  lude  of  tlirowu  silk  passing  through 
their  hands,  or  equal  to  aliuut  IS  IJ  tads  re^pcotivily  ])er  picul.  This 
exaction  is  happily  illustrat«'d  by  th«^  Shanghai  ('hanil»cr  of  Commerce,  in 
the  following  passaufQ  : — **  Wliat  woul  1  havo  been  sai«l  if,  imme<liately  after 
the  oonolusion  of  the  (.U^i'dcn  rreaty  with  Franco,  the  French  Government 
had  proceeded  to  place  a  tax,  not  u[»  )n  Fii^lish  g<»ods,  but  upon  those  who 
traded  in  them  }  or  wh:it  would  have  l)oen  thouglit  if,  in  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, a  poll-tax  had  beeu  voted  upon  all  persons  who  dealt  in  French 
wines  ?  It  is  scarcely  to  be  iiua-^iue.l  that  such  dl  faith  wouJ<i  have  beeu 
tolerated— ^nd  yet  it  is  what  we  are  submitting  to  in  China  to  this  day.** 

To  a  similar  inland  taxation,  we  understand,  tea  is  subjected. 
Now,  both  Sir  Rutherford  Aloock  and  Mr.  Hart  were  fully 
acquainted  with  all  the  cirounistances,  alluded  to  in  the  present 
paragraph,  before  the  negotiations,  oonueoted  with  the  Revision  of 
the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  were  entered  into,  and  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  resulting  Convention,  which  riot  only  does  not  maintain  existing 
treaty  rights,  and  gj*ants  large  pecuniary  concessions  to  China  for 
questionable  op  utterly  inadequate  advantages :  but,  moreover, 
places,  to  a  great  extent,  British  commerce  in  China  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Imperial  Government  in  combination  with  other  Powers ; 
imperils  the  trade,  and  the  privileges  of  the  British  possession  of 
Hongkong;  renders  compulsory  the  payment  of  a  transit*due  of  2^ 

for,<?ery.     Mr.  Medhupst  took  the  opportunity  to  settJe  the  mattv,  aimiiUaneously 

with  the  Yangchow  atfair,  of  whioU  we  aUaU  have  to  speak  furtdier  on,  on  November 

20,  1S68,  aa  follows:— 

**  Compensatioii  to  Mr,  Canny ,....,  ., ,,.., „,,, ,....   Tla.  506.20 

Compensation  to  hia  shroff  for  losses  and  expenses  , , , ,     303. 73 

Compensation  to  Mr.  Bean's  shroff  for  losses    ,., „       43.80 

Compensation  to  Mr.  Cwiuy's  and  Mr.  Bean's  shroffs  for  ill-usa^e  ...     ,,        53,40 
Compensation  to  Mr.  Beau  for  value  of  yoocls  lust  shjht  q/*,  to  (>e  re- 
funded provided  said  goods  are  produced  within  a  given  time  ...     „     896,00 

Tls,  1.808. 12''. 
The  barrier  iu  question  is  situated  near  Chin-oheang-pu,  a  city  on  the  Grmul  Can^l 
about  95  U  (30  miles)  north  of  the  YaUiJtse,  ("North-China  HenUd"  far  October  I7, 
October  2/,  and  December  8,  18U8.) 

II  Jl 
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per  cent,  unreasonable  and  unjust  in  itself,   on   the  condition  of 

fat  are  exemption  from  illegal  taxation,  without  any  guarantee  of  its 

due  fulfilment,  nay  with  a  knowledge  of  the  moral  certainty  of  its 

non-fulfilment ;  and,  by  restricting  the  operation  of  this  clause  to 

the  provinces,  in  which  the  treaty-ports  are  situated,.  legalises,  as 

it  were,  in  principle  the  illegal  practices  of  the  ClSnese  authorities, 

and  knowingly  and  designedly  shuts  out  the  non-treaty  provinces 

and  vast  dependencies  of  China  from  all  commercial  intercourse,  of 

a  more  extensive  nature,  with  England.     It,  therefore,  appears  to 

us  manifest,  that  the  Chinese  Commissioner,    Mr.  Hart,  being  a 

British  subject,  has,  by  the  part  taken  by  him  in  the  Revision  of  the 

Treaty  of  Tientsin  and  the  preparation  of  tke  Peking  Convention, 

given  another  and  striking  proof  of  his  disloyalty  to  England ;  and 

that    the    British    Minister,    Sir   Ratherford   Alcock,   in  formally 

conclading  that  Convention,  under  the  instructions,  as  he  states,  of 

H.  M.  Board  of  Trade,!  has  .rendered  himself  guilty  of  a  neglect  of 

British  interests,  which  casts  the  accusation  of  incapacity  and  national  ! 

disloyalty,  incurred  by  him,  upon  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 

of  disregard   of  public   duty,  as  the  Representative  of  England, 

upou  himself.     To  question  here  his  Excellency's  statement  to  the 

1  We  snbjoin  the  Hongkong  speech  of  Sir  Ratherford  Aloock,  in  which  the 
statement  in  question  occurs,  as  reported,  from  the  Daily  PreaSy  in  **  the  North-China 
Herald"  for  January  18,  1870:— "After  the  deputation  had  been  introduced,  Sir 
Kutherford  Alcock  said  that  he  was  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  which  was  afforded 
him  of  meeting  the  representatives  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the  Community 
of  Hongkong.  His  Excellency  then  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  only  right  to  notice  a 
circumstance  that  was  too  frequently  overlooked  in. the  cotnments  made  with  reference 
to  his  conduct,  namely,  that  he  could  not  do  more  than  obtain  from  the  Chinese  the 
best  terms  compatible  with  his  instructions.  He  was  not  a  free  agent,  but  Her 
Majesty's  Minister.  As  far  as  he  was  personally  concerned,  he  would  be  glad  to  show 
the  deputation  the  nature  of  all  that  had  been  done ;  and  ao  far  as  he  felt  authorized 
to  do  so,  he  would  frankly  state  to  them  the  nature  of  the  long  negotiations  which 
had  terminated  in  the  convention.  They  had  extended  over  more  than  eighteen 
months,  and  he  thought  that  the  specimen  of  printed  papers  which  he  held  in  hia 
hand,  which  embodied  the  despatches  that  had  been  passed  during  that  period  on  the 
subject,  showed  that  at  least  considerable  attention  h^  been  paid  to  it.  He  was 
only  at  liberty  to  quote  to  them  such  portion  as  was  of  most  interest,  as  showing  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  revision  was  effected.  It  would  be  desirable  to  give 
some  explanations  as  to  particular  clauses.  He  held  in  his  hand  a  document  (a 
memorandum  from  the  Board  of  Trade),  from  which  he  might  without  indiscretion 
quote  certain  passages.  First,  he  would  show  under  what  conditions  alone  it  was 
possible  to  negotiate,  and  would  read  extracts  from  the  memorandum,  illustrating  the 
nature  of  the  instructions  under  which  he  had  acted.    The  subject  was  to  be  con- 
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apparent  eflfocfc  that,  also  in  regard  to  A.rticle9  i,  ii,  iii,  and  ix  of  the 
Convention,  ''he  was  not  a  free  agcut^^,  but  bound  to  take  his 
instructions  from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  we  have  no  right.  It 
derives,  moreover,  some  support  from  a  letter  of  the  Earl  of 
Graiville  iKx  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  of  July  25,  1 870,  announcing 
to  him  tlvkt  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  determined  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  not  to  ratify  the  Convention, — a  determination,  simul- 
taneously notified  by  his  Lordship  to  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Matheson,  as 
Chairman  of  the  London  Committee  of  merchants  interested  in  the 
trade  of  China.  We  r^roduce  both  documents,  as  they  appeared 
in  "the  London  and  China  Express''  for  August  5,  1870 : — 

Eabl  Grantillb  to  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Matheson. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  given  their  most  attentive  considera 
tion  to  the  representations  that  have  been  made  to  them  by  the  merchants 
of  London  interested  in  the  trade  with  £/hiua,  and  by  different  commercial 
associations  in  this  country,  and  also  In  China,  urging  them  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  withhold  her  ratification  from  the  Convention  signed  at  Peking 
on  the  23rd  of  October  last  by  Her  MHjest/s  Plenipotentiary  and  those  of 
the  Emperor  of  China,  and  having  for^ts  object  to  improve  and  extend  the 
commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries,  by  securing  for  them 
advantages  not  provided  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin. 

Her  Majesty's  Government  have  received  with  much  regret  this  general 

aidered  under  two  diviaioiiB ;  fint,  as  to  the  existing  treaty ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the 
modifioations  which  it  was  designed  to  introduce  in  it  by  the  revision.  The  most 
important  point  under  the  first  heading,  was  the  arrangement  as  to  transit  dues,  aud 
the  right  of  protection  in  the  interior  as  originally  contemplated  by  the  treaties. 
Upon  this  point  Her  Majesty's  Government  was  of  opinion  that  aU  that  could  be 
claimed  under  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  was  that  at  the  Treaty  ports  the  importer  had 
the  right  to  sell  his  goods  in  the  market,  and  to  send  them  into  the  interior  free  from 
more  than  the  tariff  and  Treaty  duties ;  but  that  when  out  of  his  hands,  they  had  to 
take  their  chance.  He  hoped  that  the  terms  now  agreed  to  might  operate  in  removing 
these  restrictions.  Their  general  character  might  be  summed  up  as  being,  first,  to 
allow  aU  foreign  goods  to  circulate  freely  throughout  China  on  payment  of  the  tariff 
and  transit  dues  ;  secondly,  that  refund  was  to  be  made  of  any  charges  paid  in  excess 
of  such  tariff  and  transit  dues ;  and,  thirdly,  that  with  regard  to  such  articles  as 
furmed  the  subject  of  monopolies,  British  subjects  should  be  allowed  to  deal  in  them 
upon  the  same  terms  as  the  Chinese.  The  Chinese  authorities  took  up  a  ground 
which  was  certainly  very  fair.  They  said :  We  cannot  give  your  nationals  any  exclu- 
sive privileges,  but  they  shaU  be  placed  at  perfect  liberty  to  trade  on  the  same  footing 
as  our  own  people.  With  respect  to  the  concession  of  inland  navigation,  although 
they  refused  the  right  to  foreign  vessels — and  His  Excellency  was  not  aware  of  any 
country  that  conceded  such  a  right— they  were  yet  willing  to  allow  such  navigation 
on  the  same  footing  as  it  was  pursued  by  their  own  subjects.  They  held  that  we  had 
no  right  to  more  ;  but  they  were  quite  willing  to  grant  that  much.  Foreigners  might 
navioate  the  inland  waters  in  vessels  of  the  same  type  as  those  used  by  the  Chinese ; 
•  .  H  H  2 
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expres-sion  of  li s  iatisfactiou  with  the  proposed  arrangement.  It  was  hoped 
that  it  miiljt  secure,  at  an  iuconsiderablo  sacrifice  un  the  part  of  England, 
p:reat  immuliate,  and  still  <>reatcr  prospt^ctive  advantages.  It  would,  in  their 
julLj^tnout,  have  promoted  J\e  textile  industry  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
by  facilitating  the  iniportation  of  its  products  into  the  most  important 
provinces  of  China  ;  and,  not  to  d\s'ell  on  other  minor  advantiges  by  which 
commerce  iright  have  eventually  been  develojjed,  it  would  Have  relieved 
Chinese  produce  on  its  way  from  the  interior  to  British  Markets firom  undue 
exactions  on  the  part  of  local  authorities. 

IHer  Majesty's  Government  have  had  to  decide  whether  they  should 
alude  by  their  own  impi-essions,  and  advise  Her  Majesty  to  ratify  the 
Convention,  or  should  defer  to  the  adverse  opinion  which  hfbs  been 
insisted  upon  by  the  mercantile  community  mure  directly  concerned  in 
the  question.  * 

Although  they  are  not  free  from  doubt  whether  th«  decision  which 
they  take  is  calculated  to  promote  the  real  interests  of  the  commercial  and 
industrial  classes,  Hef  Majesty's  Government  have,  nevertheless,  determined 
to  defer  to  the  wi->hes  expressed  by  the  oommccial  bodies  who  have  so 
urgently  appealed  to  them,  and  they  have  accordiuji:ly  advised  Her  Majesty  to 
withhold  her  ratificatiou  frosu  th^  Convention  of  the  23rd  of  October  last  y 
and  they  will  forthwith  announce  to  the  (-hinese  Government^  and  to 
the  Ooveraments  of  other  Powers  "having  Treaties  with  China,  Ihat  the 
Convention  will  not  be  ratified  by  the  Queen. 

£aR£.   GraNVILLB   to    ^R   RUTHBIHFORD   ALCOCIt. 

Foreign  office,  July  25,  1870. 
Sir,— -The    various    communications    which,    since    your    retuiti  lo 
England)  you  hate  had  with  this  Office  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  i?^ill  have 

«Bd  it  was  iurthef  important  to  note  that  the  reatriotionfl  as  to  steam  would  be 

removed  whenever  the  Ohineso  themselves  commenced  to  employ  steamers,  when 

foreigners  would  be  at  equal  liberty  to  do  so.     The  correspondence  which  had  taken 

place  showed  that  the  Home  Government  was  inclined  to  think  all  steps  in  this  direo^ 

would  be  most  dangerous  and  calculated  to  bring  about  complications;  while  the 

Chinese,  except  under  a  system  of  penalties  and  licenses  tending  to  prevent  suck 

results,  strongly  deprecated  that  foreigners  should  go  into  the  interior  in  steamers 

under  their  Treaty  rights,  until  the  people  had  become  more  familiar  with  foreign 

ways  and  foreign  appliances.     The  Deputation  would  thus  see  that  His  Excellence's 

liauds  had  not  been  free  to  do  as  he  might  wish  in  such  questions.     It  w«s  the  haUt 

to  speak  on  all  occasions  as  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  act  of  Sir  Rutherford  Aloock ; 

but  the  paper  from  which  he  had  already  quoted  contained  a  strong  expression  against 

demandaig  any  sueh  concessions  as  were  urged  by  the  mercantile  communities  and 

the  Press,  and  censured  the  Minister  for  the  language  which  he  had  used  in  respect 

to  them.     It  would  thus  be  seen  that  the  only  oensure  which  His  Excellency  had 

received,  was  for  going  too  far  in  the  direettoa  ol  advocating  commercial  concessions. 

The  provision  respecting  a  tug  on  the  Foyang  Lake,  which  had  heem  the  subject  of  a 

great  deal  of  comment,  such  as  showed  it  was  net  properly   understood,  was  of 

importance,  as  the  beginning  of  a  system  which  might  ultimately  be  worked  into 

practical  use.     Next,  with   respect  to  travel  in  the  iaierior,  His  Excellency  quoted 

from  the  Board  of  Trade  Memorandum,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  their  Lordships 

thought  this  question  was  an  act  of  Chinese  administniition,  and  heyond  this,  they 
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prepared  you  for  the  announcement  that  I  have  now  to  make  to  you,  that 
Her  M.ijestv's  G;jVLTimiL*ut  h.ive  determined  to  advise  llor  Majesty  not  to 
ratify  the  (  o.iveiiiiou  wliieh  you  concluded  with  the  Chinese  l*lenipoten- 
tiaries  on  the  1*3 id  of  October  hist. 

I  wish  yoii.  i) :»\ve.er,  clearly  to  understand  that,  although  such  is  th# 
decision  oi^  Her  Ma;eMy's  Wuvern.nent,  nothii):/  can  be  further  from  their 
intention  than  to  i.u|Mite  to  yon  any  blame  for  tlie  jKirt  you  took  in  tlxj 
conolnsion  of  the  Coiivention.  On  the  contrary.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
most  hij;lily  apjjre:i.ite  and  approve  your  ze.ilous  and  indefatigable  exertions 
through  .»ut  t.jc  whjle  of  the  long  and  difficult  neg»)tiiLtions  which  preceded 
the  signitare  of  tlie  Oon/eatiou  ;  and  Her  Majesty's  (Jovernment  much 
regret  that  the  vie^'  tiken  by  the  mercantile  associations  in  this  country 
and  in  I'hini  of  t.he  prohible  l)ene{it  oi' that  i-onventiou,  if  ratified,  to  the 
couinerjial  relatij.ii  betwjjn  the  two  countries,  has  not  coincided  with  the 
view  which  Her  Majes^';*  (Government  had  hoped  would  be  taken  of 
it. — I  am,  <&c., 

(Signed)  Granville. 

167.  We  have  no  desire  to  coranient  upon  the  inconsistency, 
on  the  one  hand  of  the  uon-ratificjitioa,  and  the  entire  approval,  of 
the  CottV^eution  by  Her  iM.ijesty's  Government,  whi(di  lays  H.  M 
Governmeiit  opon  to  the  suspicion  of  having  sacriticed  its  honest  con- 
victions for  the  uatiowalgood  to  in^i-e  political  party-interests  j  on  the 
other  haad'of  the  approval  of  a  Convention,  which  waives  some  of  the 
most  important  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  and  Lord  Claren- 

took  no  notiee  «f  the  matter,  except  to  express  their  opinion  that  the  present  arrange- 
ments were  «U  that  are  required  in  the  interests  of  coinmerre  and  peace.  With 
respect  to  the  eoncessions  asked,  first,  to  establish  stores  and  residences  in  the  inte- 
rior; Mext,  as  io  stean  navigation;  aud  finally,  as  to  the  working  of  mines,  the 
minute  set  ^»rth  that  while  giving  due  credit  to  iSir  Ilutherford  Aicock  for  his  efibrts 
in  this  direction,  their  Lordships  were  anahle  to  regret  that  he  failed  in  obtaining 
coucessiens  on  these  points.  They  believed  the  first  of  them,  namely  the  right  of 
residence,  would  with  the  exterritoriality  arrangement  in  existence,  be  attended  with 
great  danger.  If  thore  were  only  one  foreign  power  concerned  in  the  matter,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  easier,  though  even  then,  they  would  advise  the  concession  not  being 
urged,  \mt  with  a  large  number  of  foreign  nations,  all  claiming  exterritorial  rights, 
there  e«ukl  be  nothing  more  calculated  to  bring  about  com]>lioatious.  With  respect 
to  rulwivys  and  telegraphs,  they  ctmld  not  be  asked  as  Treaty  rights,  and  should  at 
first  be  iutroiluced  only  as  experiments,  and  any  general  scheme  should  be  inaugurated 
by  the  Chinese  themselves.  No  new  attempts  should  therefore  be  made  at  obtaining 
privileges  in  this  direction.  His  Excellency,  as  Her  Majesty's  Minister,  was  bound 
to  take  his  iAstructions  from  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and  to  negotiate  under  the 
oonditions^ivhich  th^  provided  for,  and  Her  Majest/a  Government  had  deliberately 
come  to  a  different  opinion  to  that  of  the  Mercantile  Communities  in  China.  They 
might  be  sure  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  earnestly  wished,  so  far  as  they  could, 
to  further  the  trading  interest  of  the  country,  and  no  doubt  had  formed  their  opinion 
upon  careful  consideration,  and  for  weighty  and  sound  re«flon8/\ 
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don's  declaration  that  ''Her  Majesty's  Government  expects  from 
China  a  faithful  observance  of  the  stipulations  of  existing  treaties  " 
(153).  But,  in  order  to  show  how  fully  we  are  justified  in  express- 
ing surprise  at  that  approval,  and  the  approval  of  the  action  of 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  in  connection  with  the  Convention,  %fter 
H.  M.  Goivernment  had  ''given  their  most  attentive  consideration  ** 
to  the  clear  and  able  exposition  of  its  dangerous  bearing  and  utter 
irreconcilibility  with  British  interests;  and  how  far  we  are  from 
exaggerating  the  injurious  character  and  tendency  of  the  Conven- 
tion :  we  may  be  permitted  to  quote  a  passage  from  the  British 
Minister's  own  (unpublished)  despatch,  dated  November  9,  1868, 
to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  which  reads  thus  : — 

"Without  effective  measures  for  the  removal  of  obstructions  and 
exactions,  persistently  insisted  upon  by  the  provincial  and  local  authorities, 
no  free  development  of  Forei^^n  Trade  in  the  interior  being  possible,  as  the 
experience  of  the  last  eight  years  has  shewn  :  what  can  the  refusal  to 
adopt  such  measures  he  held  to  indicate  but  a  determination  to  persevere  in 
a  course,  which  airwutUs  to  a  nidi Ijicai ion  of  the  Treaty  (of  Tientsin)  in  its 
mod  important  objey-t,  which,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  was  tJie 
protection  and  extension  of  trade  tkrougJiout  tlie  Empire  ?  No  Foreign 
Power,"  JSir  Rutherford  Alcock  goes  on  to  argue,  "  no  Foreign  Power  with 
large  interests  at  stake  can  be  expected  to  subjuit  patiently  or  indefinitely 
to  so  flagrant  a  wrong  in  violation  of  a  Treaty,  which  was  the  last  result  of  a 
costly  war.  If  a  nation  incur  all  the  expense  in  life  and  money  in  a  great 
war,  14000  miles  from  their  own  coasts,  to  defend  their  interests  and  protect 
their  commerce,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  it  will  see  that  object  entirely 
defeated  by  faihire  of  execution  in  the  Treaty- stipulations,  which  were  the 
price  of  \ience.  If,  as  Tour  Imperial  Highness  would  seem  to  contend,  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin  does  not  stipulate  R>r  such  measures  as  these  now 
proposed,  seeing  that  no  trade  in  the  interior  can  prosper  without  them,  all 
that  can  be  said  in  reply  is,  that,  were  this  to  be  admitted  by  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment,  it  would  only  afford  an  additional  reason  for  claiming  such  a 
revision  as  should  supply  the  deficiency.     But  I  still  hope,  Your  Imperial 

i  When  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  presented  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  his  eighteen 
*' Heads  of  a  Communication"  on  November  9,  1868  (109,  s),  he  went,  exceptionally 
accompanied  by  the  whole  of  his  mounted  escort,  en  grande  tenue.  The  preamble 
reads:  '*The  British  Minister  has  asked  for  this  interview  to  assure  himself,  that  the 
Prince  Kung  and  Ministers  of  the  Foreign  Board  clearly  comprehend  the- present  position 
<if  affairs,  as  regards  the  proposed  measures  for  the  better  execution  df  fiie  Treaty, 
and  the  approaching  period  for  a  revision''.  Under  the  15th  h^ad  he  aa^s:  "They 
(the  several  Treaty-Powers  of  the  Western  World)  will  see  (unless  certain  conces- 
sions are  made)  "that  nothing  more  is  to  he  hoped  from  negotiations,  dictated  by  a 
tpirH  cf  peace  and  goodwill  towards  China,  and  that,  if  execution  is  to  be  obtained 
for  existing  treaties^  it  must  be  secured'  by  other  arguments,  than  those  hitherto 
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• 

Highness  and  the  Members  of  the  Yam6n  collectively,  will  see  that  the  time 
has  arrived  for  removing  all  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  placing  the 
trading  relations  of  British  subjects  in  the  interior  on  the  footing  of  security 
and  immunity  from  illegal  taxation  and  obstructions,  urithaut  which  the 
Treaty  itself  becomes  a  dead  letter." 

Now^  we  willingly  admit  that  such  was  the  language^  and  such 
were  the  arguments,  to  use  towards  the  Tsung-H  TamSn  fti  support 
of  an  effective  Revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  relative  to  the 
important  point,  here  specially  referred  to  by  the  British  Minister. 
But^  what  language,  what  arguments  could  at  the  same  time  convey 
a  stronger  condemnation  of  Art.  hi.  of  the  Convention  actually 
concluded  ?  Those  were  the  efforts  of  a  mountain  in  labour,  bringing 
forth  a  mouse.  The  fine  oratory  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  in  Peking 
was  simply  thrown  away,  partly  because  of  the  finer  oratoiy  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Bnrlingame  in  London,  effervescing  with  his  own  support; 
partly  because  of  that  particular  Commission  of  Revision,  sitting  at 
the  residence  of  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  at 
his  own  instigation.  It  was  worse  than  uselesp  for  him  to  urge  upon 
the  Chinese  Government  the  necessity  of  progress,  and  to  endearour 
almost  to  "  bally '^  them  into  reasonable  concessions ;  '  when  Mr. 
^  Hart,  in  whom  he  placed  an  unreasonable  confidence,  and  who  was 
but  too  well  informed  of  the  situation,  knew  what  value  to  set  on 
the  emphj  threats  of  the  British  Minister,  and  to  profit  by  them 
both  for  his  Tatar  masters,  and  by  largely  strengthening  his 
position  as  connected  with  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  for  him8elf.2  The 
Hart-Alcock  Convention  was  a  miscarriage :  the  offspring  of  dis- 
loyalty, unscrupulosity,  and  intrigue  on  the  one  hand  ;  of  infatuation, 
incompetence,  and  want  of  judgment  on  the  other.  Dead  and 
buried : — its  only  use  now  is  its  history. 

resorted  to  by  their  Representatives  ".  What  authoiity  Sir  Rntherford  Alcock  had 
to  speak  thus  in  the  name  of  the  Western  Powers  generally,  we  know  not ;  but  in 
the  (also  unpublished)  despatch  which,  subsequently  to  his  interrieiry  he  addressed 
to  the  Tsung-li  Yam$n,  he  reminds  Prince  Kung,  that  it  was :  "  this  day  ei^it  years 
ago,  Lord  Blgin,  and  the  army  that  accompanied  him,  Ufi  the  gates  of  Peking  ".  Such 
language  was,  under  the  circumstances,  diplomatically  unpardonable,  and  only 
calculated  botli  to  inHate,  and  to  defeat  its  own  object. 

S  A  late  Foreign  Minister  at  Peking  remarked  some  years  ago ;  *'  One  of  the 

difficulties  of  my  position  here  is,  that  I  can  place  no  reliance  on  our Kothing  <^ 

moment  passes  at  this  Legation,  that  does  not  come  to  the  ear  of  Mr.  Hart ;  and  I 
presume  it  is  much  the  same  at  the  other  Legations  '*. 
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163.  In  cash'ncr,  then,  one  more  glance  at  the  new  China 
policy,  adopted  by  Riv  .\[ ijosty's  Government  at  the  impulsion  of 
the  Barlinj^arae  Mission,  and  whioli  wo  have  here,  at  some  length, 
animadvertod  upon  with  a  view,  not  to  the  past  but  to  the  future :  it 
will  have  to  be  admitted  that,  whether  politieally  or  commercially 
considerecP,  it  does  Kttle  credit  to  the  statesmanship  and  sagacity  of 
Her  Majesty's  present  advisers.  All  it  has  effected  is,  to  expose  them 
to  a  cfrave  responsibility  before  Parliament.  It  has  formally  placed 
England  in  the  position  of  a  Chifiose  dopondenoy;  encouraged  and  i 

strencffheued   the  anti-foreign  element  in  China;  invited  the, hostile  \ 

attitude  of  Chinese  officials  ;  endangered  our  peaceful  relations  with  • 

the    Central    Government;    abandoned    the   lives  and  property   of  [ 

British    subjects,  at   the  open  ports   and  elsewhere,  to   peril  and 
destruction;  retarded  the  expansion  of  our  oororaerce;  allowed  the 
Treaty  of  Tientsin,  in   some  of  its  most  important  provisions,  to 
remain   a  dead    letter;    Hiibtnirted   to   its    flagrant   and    systematio 
violation    on    tlif^    pirt    of   the    Chinese  authorities;   and   rendered 
another  war  with   China  all  but  inevitable.     On   tracing  this  fatal 
policy  to  its  source,  we  find  the  latter  to  be  the  disloyal,  intriguing, 
and  ill-directed  ambition   of  a    British   subject  in    the  pay  of   the 
Chine'^e    Govei-nmeTit, — the    confidential    adviser   of    the    Tsung-li 
Yamon,   Mr.  Hart,  as  the  oi-iijinator,  in  union  with  the  incapacity  of 
ihe    British    Minister   at    Peking,    Sir  Rutherford  Alcoofc,    as   the 
fervent    supporter,    of  the     Burlingame    Mission.     The    Inspector- 
General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  is  still  permitted  to  act  the 
part  of  a  political   dilrffanfe  and  inti'igant  at  the  Northern  Capital. 
The  Representative  of  England,  smarting  under  the  displeasure  of 
his  own  countrymen  in  China,  and  a  last  insult,  offered  to  him,  on 
leaving  ('hina,  by  the  Governor-Geneml  at  Nanking,  hns  gone  home 
to  see  the  Convention,  to  conclude  which  he  had  laboured  so  hard 
and  so  long,  repudiated  by  Tier  Majesty's  Government,  yielding  to 
the   reasoning   and  the  influence  of  those  very  merchant-pnnces, 
whom  in  his  own  conceit  he  affected  to  disdain ;  and  to  behold  the 
hopes,  he  had  associated  with  its  ratification,  doom  JH  to  destruction. 
Let  the  Gladstone-Bright  Administration    take   a  warning    of   Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock.     llie  yearly  value  of  the  Foreigu  Trade  with 
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China  exceeds^  at  the  present  time^  one  hundred  million  pounds 
sterling.  1  To  simply  enforce  the  stipulations  of  existing  treaties^ 
would  be,  within  a  few  years,  to  double  and  treble  that  value.  So 
vast  are  the  interests  at  stake.  British  Commerce  and  Industry  can 
ill  afford  to  have  them  any  longer  neglected  by  an  indifferent  or  an 
incompetent  Ministry. 

1  This  sum  includes  the  "Trade  coastwise  of  all  the  Treaty  Ports  inter  se, 
carried  ou  under  foreign  flags  '*.  The  "  Import  Trade  from  foreign  countries  and  the 
Export  Trade  to  foreign  countries,  carried  on  undAr  foreign  flags  '*,  barely  amounts 
to  half  that  sum.  The  total  value  of  the  whole,  in  1866  Taels  318,082,700,  was 
divided  between  the  diiferent  flags  as  follows : — British,  Tads  225,848,600;  American, 
Taels  53,099,900;  North-German,  Taels  24,722,950 ;  French,  Taels 4, 181,500;  Siamese, 
Taels  2,572,150;  J^tauah,  Taels  1,994,000;  Dutch,  Taels  1,972,200;  Spanish,  Taels 
778,000;  Sweden  and  Norway,  Taels  783,300;  Chinese,  455,500;  Haiwaiian,  Taels 
295,100;  Portuguese,  Taels  219,400;  Russian,  Taels  163,100;  Austrian,  Taels  67,200; 
Belgian,  Taels  36,900;  Japanese,  Taels  1,800;  Sundry,  Taels  890,300:  Grand  Total 
Taels  318,082,700,  or  upwards  of  £1,000,000.  (Reports  on  Trade  at  the  Ports  in 
China  open  by  Treaty  to  Foreign  Trade  for  the  year  1866,  published  by  order  of  the 
Inspector*General  of  Customs,  Shanghai,  1867,  4to.,  p.  150.) 
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§  18. 

THE  WESTERN  POLICY  AND  THE  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE 

CHINESE  GOVERNMENT. 


169.  So  little  18  kno^  by  Earopeans  of  the  state  of  political 
parties  in  Chiiia^ — if  sach  parties,  properly  speaking,  can  be  said  to 
exist  within  the  Dominions  of  the  Son  of  Heaven — ;  of  the  principles 
and  motives  of  action  of  Chinese  statesmen ;  of  the  intrigaes  of  the 
Tatar  Court;  of  the  Chinese  system  of  administration;  of  the 
organisation  of  the  numerous  Secret  Societies,  which  are  believed  to 
infest  the  Celestial  Empire ;  nay,  of  the  condition  of  the  people  at 
large,  and  the  very  mode  of  working  of  the  Central  Government : 
that,  even  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
arrive,  from  direct  knowledge,  at  anything  like  correct  opinions 
regarding  the  ''  Foreign "  Policy  of  the  latter,  and  the  Diplomacy 
of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n.  At  the  present  epoch  this  difficulty  is  still 
increased.  During  the  last  five  years  the  Government  has,  in  the 
name  of  the  young  Emperor,  been  carried  on,  after  the  coup  d'etat 
against  Prince  Kung  (96,  e),  by  the  Empresses  Dowager  and  the 
Privy  Council,  of  which  the  Prince  is  now  simply  a  member.  The 
Emperor,  who  is  eaid  to  be  kept  in  ignorance  upon  many  important 
matters,  being  about  to  assume  the  reins  of  absolute  power  himself: 
his  Ministers,  on  the  one  hand,  will  have  to  render  an  account  of 
their  stewardship,  and  to  disclose  to  him  the  real  state  of  public 
affairs ;  on  the  other  hand,  struggling  for  the  Imperial  favor,  they 
must  naturally  be  anxious  to  deliver  up  the  Empire  to  "  the  One 
Ruler  of  the  Earth ''  in  as  prosperous  a  condition,  and  in  as  perfect 
a  state  of  accordance  with  Imperial  traditions  and  the  personal  views 
of  the  youthful  Sovereign,  as  may  be.  With  the  latter  no  Western 
man  is  really  acquainted.  Their  general  tendency,  as  regards  his 
"  Outer  States '%  we  can  only  infer  from  facts  such  as  this,  that  the 
Emperor's   First   or   Classical   Tutor,   Woa-jen    (92,  2),  in  a  late 
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Memorial  to  the  Throne  acknowledged,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the 

Sacred  Books  of  the  Chinese  approvingly  quoted  by  him,  that  it 

wojild  afford  him  delight  "  to  eat  the  flesh  of  the  foreigner  and  use 

his  skin  for  a  couch  to  rest  upon '';  and,  with  greater  assurance, 

from  passing  events  and  the  attitude,  more  recently  assumed  by  the 

'J'snng-li  Yam^n.     Yet,  to  some  extent  vague  anS  uncertain  as  these 

indications   necessarily   are,  they   suffice,  in   connection   with   the 

well-defined  position   of  the  "Kuling   Central   State''  relative   to 

the  "  Dependent  Outer  States  "  of  the  Ta  Ching  Empire,  the  known 

polity  and  character  of  the  Chinese,  their  astrological  superstition, 

and   other  secondary  elements,  to  enable   us  to  form  a  tolerably 

.  reliable  judgment  as  to  the  national— or,  more  correctly  speaking, 

dynastic — objects,  in  special   reference  to  the  West,  which   ''the 

Central  Government  of  the  World ''  has  proposed  to  itself,  and  the 

system  it  has  adopted  to  carry  them  into  effect. 

170.     The  character  of  this  Government,  as  conceived  by  the 
Chinese,  is  formed  by  a  combination  of  three  elements :  the  divine- 
absolutistic,  represented  by  the  Emperor ;  the  intellectual-democratic, 
'  represented  by  the  governing  officials  ,*  and  the  central-aristocratic, 
represented  by  "the  Flower''  of  the  human  race :  the  former  being 
ii^its  nature  universal,  the  latter  restricted  and  localised.     According 
to  this  idea,  the  Central  State  or  "  the  Flower  (i.  e.  the  Pride)  of 
the  Lands  of  the  Earth",- — the  "Flowery  Land",  as  it  is  more 
usually,  though  erroneously,  designated  by  Europeans — ,  and  its 
population,  holds  among  the  Ten-thousand  States,  and  the  Ten- 
thousand  Peoples,  of  (the  Ching  Empire  of)  the  World  a  position, 
analogous  to  what  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  the  Court,  with  the 
most'  exclusive  portion  of  the  governing  aristocracy,  of  England, 
viewed  as  a  body,  and  supposed  to  populate  the  county  in  question, 
would  hold  among  the  different  stocks  of  the  common  people,  and 
the  various  counties,  of  the  United  Kingdom.     To  render  the  con- 
trast still  greater,  the  Chinese  have,  for  centuries  past,  been  taught 
that  the  Outer  Lands  are  little  better  than  barren  deserts  or  inac- 
cessible  wildernesses,   and    the   Outer    Races    mere   savages  and 
barbarians.     Thus   has  been  created,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese 
people,  an  intense  feeling  of  national  pride,  vanity  and  conceit,  to 

N  M  2 
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which  the  entire  West,  inclusive  of  the  United  States^  famishes  no 
parallel.  If  we  imagine  the  highest  excellence  in  virtue^  intellect^ 
art^  science^  and  everything^  to  which  Europe^  as  represented  by  her 
most  eminent  men  and  women^  has  attained :  the  people  of  China^ 
as  one  body^  being  the  aristocracy  of  the  human  kind^  ninge^  in 
their  idea^  high  above  that  level.  The  common  Chinese  water- 
carrier  thinks  himself  more  noble  than  any  ''outer''  i.e.  foreign 
Emperor  or  King ;  and  the  most  squalid  beggar  upon  the  streets  of 
"the  Capital  of  the  World"  feels  himself  superior  to  the  "barba- 
rian "  President  of  the  North- American  Republic.  There  would  be 
something  grand  in  these  notions^  if  they  did  not  derive  their  sole 
support  from  geographical  ignorance  and  historical  isolation.  But^ 
the  extreme  national  pride  and  conceit  of  a  people  are  one  of  the 
most  powerful  engines  of  government :  and^  since  actual  contact 
with  Western  nations  would  obviously  tend  to  weaken  and  gradually 
to  destroy  its  efficacy^  it  must  as  obviously  be  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  China,  fundamentally  resting  as  it  does  on  the 
central-aristocratic  idea^  to  maintain  in  its  integrity  the  traditional 
distinction  between  the  F|1  and  the  ^\^  of  the  Chinese  Empire 
Universal;  to  preserve,  to  the  utmost  of  its  strength,  "the  Flower'' 
of  the  human  race  from  contamination  with  the  barbarian  "  outftr 
world";  and  to  keep  geographical  ignorance  and  historical  isolation 
of  the  Celestial  people  as  intact  as  possible. 

171.  Elevated  a  position,  however,  as  they  hold  compared  with 
Western  nations,  the  aristocracy  of  the  Earth,  in  its  turn,  is  divided 
into  four  classes,  the  highest  of  which  is  the  class  of  literati.  As 
the  Chinese  people  at  large  are  the  Flower  of  mankind:  so  the 
litei'ati  are  the  Flower  of  the  Chinese  people.  They  represent  the 
intellect  of  the  nation :  for,  the  class  being  open  to  the  entire  body 
of  the  population,  to  merit  alone,  tested  by  public  competitive 
examinations,  the  entrance  is  granted.  The  test  is  far  from  being 
a  high  one  (128) :  yet,  such  as  it  is,  generally  speaking  it  is  fairly 
applied ;  and  there  is  little  room  for  favoritism  to  be  shown  to  the 
candidates,  whether  at  the  examinations  in  the  provinces  or,  finally, 
in  the  Capital.  Three  literary  degrees  are  conferi-ed.  They  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  nine  literary  distiiidions  in  the  shape  of 
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as  many  differently  colored  buttons,  to  wliich  the  former  convey  a 
Qiaim,  as  both  convey  a  claim  to  official  appointment  and  its  emolu- 
ments,— the  one  great,  practical  aim  of  all  Chinese  ambition  and 
intellectual  effort.  The  whole  world  of  Chinese  officials,  both  civil 
and  military  and  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  are,  with  rare 
exceptions,  taken  from  this  class  of  democratic  literates,  numbering 
about  half  a  million  of  actual  Government  employes  and  aspirants. 
They  may  rise  to  the  position  of  Governors  General  of  Provinces, 
Presidents  of  one  or  more  of  the  Six  Boards  of  Government,  Mem- 
bers of  the  Privy  Council,  and  attain  to  any  of  the  five  ranks  of 
Chinese  nobility,  though  the  latter  are  very  spsringly  bestowed. 
Hence  it  will  be  easily  concluded,  how  high,  in  their  own  opinion, 
the  Chinese  literates,  as  a  class,  tower  above  the  common  people 
aristocrate,  from  which  they  have  sprung ;  how  strongly  antagonistio 
the  whole  class  must  be  to  all  foreign  intercourse,  as  tending  to 
dispel  not  only  the  national  conceit,  in  which  they  participate  and 
which  it  is  their  interest  to  nourish,  but  the  very  nimbus,  which 
surrounds  their  own  position;  how  irresistible  a  hold  upon  the  # 
people  at  large  the  intellectual-democratic  element  of  thie  Chinese 
Government  gives  to  the  latter ;  how  vast  is  the  influence  at  all 
times  at  its  command  through  the  entire  class,  whether  employed  or 
unemployed;  how  perfect  and  complete  the  governing  machinery  to 
work  that  influence  for  any  anti-foreign  purpose ;  and  how  essential 
a  part  of  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government  it  must  be  to  secure 
the  loyalty  and  attachment  not  only  of  its  public  servants,  but  of 
the  literati,  who  alone  supply  the  n^nks  of  the  latter  generally. 

1 72.  Higher,  far  higher  again  than  the  highest  mandarin,  in 
Chinese  opinion,  towers  above  the  "  outer  barbarian  ",  the  One  Ruler 
of  the  World,  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  Emperor  of 
China,  towere  above  the  highest  of  mandarinkind.  The  only  man, 
in  his  time  possessed  of  complete  virtue,  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical,  the  "  Son  of  Heaven  '\  and  the  chosen  Representative  of 
Heaven  on  Ecurth,  he  is  by  Heaven  endowed  with  its  own  divine, 
supreme,  and  absolute  Power  to  rule  the  Earth  and  the  peoples  of 
the  Earth.  In  other  words,  it  is,  as  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  remark,  God  himself,  who  rules  the  Earth  through,  and  in  the 
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person  of  His  own  chosen  Vicar;  hence  also  the  sole  mediator 
between  the  Deity  and  mankind,  Monarch  and  Highpriest  in  one 
incarnation.  To  this  idea,  under  the  inherited  impression  of 
centuries,  the  most  enlightened  of  the  Chinese  literati  are  subject ; 
to  this  principle,  whether  from  conviction,  mutual  jealousy,  or  policy, 
the  mightiest  of  the  Chinese  nobility  submit.  If  it  demand  the 
head  of  the  first  Prince  of  the  Blood  Imperial,  that  head  falls :  if  it 
demand  the  humiliation  of  the  Emperor's  Uncle,  he  weeps  in 
sack-cloth  and  ashes  (96,  6).  To-day,  it  summons  Tseng  Kwo-Fan 
and  Li  'Hung- Chang  to  appear  before  the  throne  of  the  Monarch- 
Boy,  and  they  appear ;  to-morrow  were  it  to  send  these  magnates  of 
Chinese  magnates  into  exile,  they  would  "  tremblingly  "  obey.  So 
long  as  the  Emperor  of  China  proves  himself  to  be  the  true  Repre- 
sentative of  Heaven,  by  giving  peace  to  the  land  and  food  to  the 
people,  his  Power  is  absolute;  and,  even  in  times  of  internal  trouble 
and  famine,  it  is  hardly  impaired  beyond  the  actual  range  of  the 
rebellion.  As  the  central-aristocratic  may  be  designated  aa  the 
fi  sub-stratal,  and  the  intellectual-democratic  as  the  binding,  so  the 
divine-absolutistic  may  be  designated  as  the  sustaining,  element  o€ 
Chinese  polity.  The  two  latter,  combined,  constitute  the  vitality 
and  the  strength  of  the  Central  Government.  What  could,  in 
theory  at  least,  more  forcibly  express  this  strength,  than  do  the 
previously  cited  words  of'  Yung- Cheng :  "  I,  r^HE  Empebob,  indivi- 
dually, am  the  Lord  of  the  World''  (57)  ?  Or,  as  "the  Book  of 
Odes-hasit:^  ^  Z  T-%0^±^±Zm 
^^  ^  3E  S-  "  -^^'  ^^®  lands  under  Heaven  are  the  Emperor's  pro- 
perty ;  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Earth  are  the  Emperoi'^s  subjects  ". 
*' You  have  yourself  shown",  some  of  the  high  officials  of  Peking 
said  to  Sir  Harry  Parkes,  when  in  captivity,  "  that  you  have  been  long 
in  China,  that  you  can  speak  our  language  and  read  our  books;  and  you 
must  know  that  there  is  but  one  Emperor,  who  rules  over  all  lands. 
It  is  your  duty  to  communicate  your  superior  knowledge  on  the 
subject  to  your  countrymen,*  instead  of  encouraging  them  in  their 
extravagant  ideas ".  Manifestly,  therefore,  it  must  be  one  of  the 
chief  aims  of  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  uphold,  in  the 
mind  of  the    Chinese   nation,    the   idea   of  the   divine-absolutistic 
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principle  of  Universal  Supremacj,  inherent  in  the  Crown  of 
China, — ^an  aim  which  is  as  antagonistic  to  all  foreign  interconrse, 
ss  are,  in  their  own  jadgment  at  leasts  the  interests  of  the  body 
of  Chinese  officials  and  literati. 

173.  Prom  what  has  thas  been  said,  we  shall  hardly  be  wrong 
in  conclading  that  the  principal  objects  of  the  *'  Foreign  "  policy, — i.e. 
the  policy,  bearing  on  the  relations  of  the  Dependent  Outer  States 
with  the  Central  State  of  the  Ohing  Empire  of  the  World,— 
pnrsned  by  the  Chinese  Government  generally  are :  Istly  to 
maintain,  in  the  sight  of  China,  the  position  of  her  Sovereign  as  the 
One  divinely-appointed  absolute  Ruler  of  the  Barih  and  Mankind,  to 
whom  all  ^'  barbarian  ^'  Princes,  his  feudal  Lords  and  vassals,  owe 
allegiance;  2ndly,  to  preserve  the  loyalty  and  attachment  of  the 
official  and  literate  class  of  China ;  3rdly,  to  encourage  the  national 
pride  and  conceit  of  the  Chinese  people ;  4thly,  to  keep  China  at 
large  in,  or  again  reduce  her  to,  a  state  of  complete  isolation  from 
intercourse  with  surrounding  nations ;  and  that,  especially  at  the 
present  period,  when  the  youtEful  Emperor  of  China  is  abont  per- 
sonally to  assume  the  reins  of  absolute  Power,  it  is  the  anxiouB  desire 
of  tho  (yhinese  Government,  to  han^  over  to  him  the  Empire  Universal 
in  the  most  perfect  possible  condition  of  conformity  with  the  Impe- 
rial Traditions.  In  this  desire  we  possess,  no  doubt,  the  principal  key 
to  the  recent  action  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam€n,  as  directed  by  the 
Empresses  Dowager  and  the  Privy  Council.  It  would,  naturally, 
have  been  strong  under  ordinary  circumstances  :  in  the  actual  state 
of  things,  it  cannot  but  be  doubly  strong,  partly  from  a  sense  of 
responsibility  on  account  of  the  position,  which  the  ''foreign'^ 
relations  of  China  hAve  assumed  since  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  ; 
partly  from  a  secret  consciousness  of  the  growing  weakness  of  the 
state,  which,  despite  of  all  efforts  made,  of  appearances  kept  up,  and 
superstitious  hopes  entertained,  is  creeping  over  the  conceit  of  the 
Chinese  Goyemment ;  and  partly  from  a  knowledge  of  the  supposed 
anti-foreign  bias  of  the  Great  Monarch,  in  whose  favour  they  would 
wish  to  stand  high. 

1 74.  The  first  of  the  objects,  to  which  we  have  just  alluded, 
the  Chinese  Government  has,  thanks  to  the  aid  lent  to  it  by  Mr. 
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Hart  and. his  co-plotters^  accomplished  beyond  the  most  sanguine 
expectations^  which  it  could  reasonably  have  entertained.     As  com- 
pared with  the  success,  achieved  in  this  sense  by  the  Burlingame 
Mission  to  the  West,  the  significance  of  the  former  Western  Missions 
to  China  vanishes  almost  entirely.     As  a  rule,  the  Dependent  States 
of  the  Ching  Empire  are  expected  to  present,  as  tribute-oflFerings, 
select  specimens  of  the  natural  productions   or  works   of  art  of 
each  State  respectively.     Whether,  therefore,  the  holy  water,  offered 
in  1728  by  Pope  Benedict,  was  much  more  acceptable  to  Yung- 
Cheng,  than  had  been  a  lion,  presented  in  1679  by  King  Alphonso 
of  Portugal,  to  K'ang-hsi,  we  know  not.     Certain  it  is,  that  the 
English  Embassy  of  1796,  with  Ma-ko-ur-ni  (Lord  Macartney)  as 
''First  Messenger ''  and  Shih-tang-tung  (Mr.  Staunton)  as  "Second 
Messenger'',  from  "the  Prince,  ^E,  of  Ying-ki-li''  proved  a  source 
of  special  gratification  to   Chien-Lung.     The  rich   and  numerous 
tribute-offerings,  ^  (^,  consisting  in  great  part  of  astronomical 
instruments  ^   and  military  weapons,  were  suitably  selected,— ex- 
cepting two  carriages  "  with  coachman's  seats  raised  above  the  seat 
of  the  Emperor",  and,  consequently,  at  once  consigned  to  the  lum- 
ber-room;— and  the  "  King's  M^sengers  ",    ^^  £,   having  been 
graciously  permitted  to  kneelingly  2  "offeVup",  ^  f^^  the  tributary 
presents,  together  with  "the  petitioning  letter",  ^,  of  the  feudal 
English  "  Prince  ",  to  the  Supreme  Monarch :  the  Emperor  conde- 
scended to  accept  them,  and,  in  return  to  "  bestow  (as  a  reward  from 
the  superior  on  an  inferior)  ",  j^,  on  the  loyal  Lord  of  Kngland  the 
emblem  of  investiture  from  the  One  Ruler  of  the  Earth,  in  the  shape 
of  a  jade  sceptre,   ^  j/jfi  1^,   accompanied   by   a  corresponding 
Imperial  letter  (of  investiture),    ^  ^ ;    besides  presents  of  satins 


.-  1  Most,  if  not  all,  of  thoee  inatraments  are  described  aad  delineated  in  the 
S  Q9  11  $  H  ^>  Imperial  Press,  1766,  28  vols.  8vo.  Among  them,  Mr. 
Parker's  large  burning  lens  of  flint  glass,  3  feet  in  diameter,  (comp.  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  Art  "  Burning  Glasses ")  iB  mentioned  neither  in  that  work,  nor  in  the 
Handbook  of  the  Board  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies  (52,  s),  from  which  we  condense  the 
present  account.  We  have  reason  to  believe,  from  inquiries,  made  by  us  at  Peking, 
that  the  instrument  was  for  a  long  time  allowed  to  lie  about  in  the  buildingn  of  the 
Observatory;  got  broken;  and  finally  disappeared. 

2  Lord  Macartney,  on  being  admitted  to  the  presence  of  the  Emperor,  performed 
a  simple  genuflection.    The  Chinese  assert,  that  he  performed  the  regular  act  of 
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silks^  &c.  to  Lord  Macartney  and  his  suite  as  well  as  for  their  Royal 
master.     Nor  were  the  sailors  and  marines  of  the  *'  tribute-bear- 
ing ships  ",  ^  IIQf,  who  had  remained  at  Tientsin,  forgotten.     We 
need  hardly  remind  the  reader,  that  the  Embassy,  throughout  its 
progress  in  China,  carried  banners,  inscribed:  '' Tribute-bearers '\ 
To  the  Embassy,  in  1806,  of  Lord  Amherst,  who  was  grossly  insulted 
at  the  Court  of  Kia-Ching  we  have  already  referred  (52)  •    Since  those 
days  great  changes  have  occurred.    Peking  has  seen  resident  Foreign 
Ministers  instal  themselves  in  the  palaces-— -such  as  they  are— of  the 
native  nobility;  and  a  victorious  army  of  Western  '^ barbarians'',  at 
the  gates  of  "  the  Capital '',  has  dictated  terms  of  pei^e  to  '^the  Lord 
of  the  World  '\    True,  the  mandarins  took  good  care  to  prevent  the 
truth  from  spreading  among  the  people ;  and  the  bulk  of  the  very 
population  of  Peking  is  made  to  believe  to  this  day,  that  the  Bepre- 
sentatives  of  the  Western  Powers  are  so  many  barbarian  chiefs, 
retained  as  hostages  for  the  loyalty  of  their  respective   States: 
yet,  the  only  satisfactory  proofs,  received  of  late  by  the  Chinese 
Gtevemment,  to  indicate  that  a  submissive  and  loyal  spirit  still  does 
survive  in  the  West,  consisted  in  the  literary  ''  tribute-offerings  '*  of 
the  North-American  Republic  and  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy. 
The   Burlingame  Mission  has  changed  all  this;  and  the  actual 
Ministry  of  China,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  Tsung-li  Yam£n,  Mr.  Hart,  carried  into  effect  that  Lrish  idea, 
will,  on  depositing  the  responsibility  of  Gbvemment  into  the  Impe- 
rial hands,  be  able  to  deliver  over  '^  the  great  inheritance  of  the 
Ghing"  to  their  young  Sovereign,  recognised,  in  the  sight  of  China 
by  the  Western  Powers,  his  vassals,  as  the  Representative  of  Heaven 
on  Earth,  and  the  One  Absolute  Ruler  of  Mankind. 

kat6ing  (140,  a).  In  jeferenoe  to  this  Sir  John  Barrow  (EncydoiMMiiA  Britannicii  7th 
ed.,  Art.  China)  remarked:  "A  Chinese  is  oold,  onnning,  and  distmstfol;  always 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  those  he  has  to  deal  with ;  extremely  oovetoas  and  deceit- 
hd ;  quarrebome  and  vxndiotive,  but  timid  and  dastardly.  A  Chinese  in  office  is  a 
strange  compound  of  insolence  and  meanness.  All  ranks  and  conditions  have  a  total 
disregard  for  tmth ;  from  the  emperor  downwards  the  most  palpable  falsehoods  are 
proclaimed  with  nnblnshing  effirontery,  to  answer  a  political,  an  interested,  or  an 
exculpatory  purpose.  The  emperor  asserted,  and  seyeral  great  officers  of  state  repeated 
the  assertion  to  Lord  Amherst,  that  they  9atD  Lord  Macartney  go  through  the  whole 
of  their  odious  ceremony,  and  that  he  performed  it  to  admiration  ". 

o  O 
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175.  The  second  object  of  the  policy  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment^ to  which  we  have  called  attention,  has  also  been  attained,  far 
beyond  any  precedent,  by  its  recent  action  connected  with  "  outer  ^' 
affairs.  In  the  massacre  of  foreigners  at  Tientsin,  of  which  wo 
shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter,  there  were,  among  those  implicated^ 
the  two  chief  magistrates,  the  ^  )]^,  ehih-fu,  and  the  ^  )Pi, 
chih'S'ien,  of  Tientsin,  and  the  general  ChSng-Kuo-S'de,  whose 
execution  was  demanded  by  the  French .  Charge  d' Affaires,  M.  do 
Bochechouart.  At  the  risk  of  a  war,  this  demand  was  positiyely 
refused  by  the  Tsung-li  Tamto, — ^in  a  manner,  moreover,  as  insulting 
to  foreigners  as  gratifying  to  native  pride  and  conceit ;  and  by  this 
mode  of  action  the  present  Government  has  acquired  a  popularity 
and  influence  among,  and  secured  to  itself  the  attachment  and  devo- 
tion of,  the  official  and  literate  classes  of  China  in  a  higher  degree, 
probably,  than  it  ever  has  enjoyed  before.  This  is  a  point,  at  tho 
present  juncture,  of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Whilst  the  Home 
Government  is  denying  protection  to  British  subjects  and  British 
property  in  China,  the  Chinese  Government  is  itiaking  its  officials  to 
feel,  that  they  may  incite  the  native  populace  to  the  murder  of 
foreigners  and  the  destruction  of  their  churches  and  residences,  if 
not  altogether  with  impunity,  yet  with  safety  to  their  lives  and, — 
after  a  short  exile, — ^the  certainty  of  promotion.  Nor  has  that 
Government  failed  to  encourage  the  national  vanity  of  the  people  at 
large, — ^the  third  object  of  Chinese  policy,  to  which  reference  has 
been  made-—,  in  various  ways.  The  Tsung-li  YamSn,  /.{.,  as  will 
be  shown  in  the  sequel,  laid  down,  in  connection  with  the  Tientsin 
massacre,  the  principle  of  "  a  life  for  a  life '%  in  order  to  establish  the 
•doctrine,  that  the  most  atrooious  murder  of  the  Consular  Repre- 
sentative of  a  Foreign  Power  or  a  Sister  of  Charity  is  fully  expiated 
by  the  execution  of  some  miserable  Chinese  cooUe  willing  to  sell 
his  life  for  the  purpose,  or  of  some  native  criminal  already  under 
sentence  of  death.  So  again,  in  a  Memorial  to  the  Throne  on  tho 
subject  of  a  projected  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  under 
foreign  tuition,  the  Tsung-U  Yam6n,  according  to  Mr.  Wade's 
translation,  argues  thus :  "  To  come  to  the  objection  that  the  aban- 
donment of  the  ways  of  China  for  those  of  Western  men  is  wrong. 
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This  again  is  the  langaage  of  crotchettiness.  For  the  fonndation  of 
its  science  (».  e.  astronomy)  it  would  appear  that  the  West  is  really 
indebted  to  the  astronomy  of  Ohina.  The  nations  of  the  West 
believe  their  arts  to  have  come  from  the  East ;  but  their  people  being 
subtle  (or  of  refining  minds),  and  able  speculators  (lU.  good  in  revo- 
lution of  thought)  were  consequently  enabled  to  set  aside  what  was 
old  and  develop  something  new ;  this  they  took  on  themselves  to 
dub  foreign ;  but,  in  reality,  the  science  [fa,  the  way  or  rule)  was 
Chinese.  Thus  has  it  been  with  astronomy  and  arithmetic  ^'  [mathe- 
matics], ^'  and  so  with  every  other  invention.  China  discovered  and 
the  men  of  the  west  appropriated  it ". 

176.  The  Chinese  Government  has  thus  successfully  laboured 
to  confirm  the  national  mind  in  its  long-cherished  ideas  of  supe- 
riority, its  inherited  contempt  of  foreigners,  and  its  isolating 
tendencies ;  whilst  strengthening  the  natural  bonds  of  attachment 
of  the  official  and  literate  classes,  in  whose  prejudices  and 
interests  it  possesses  a  powerful  engine  to  work  upon  the  feelings 
and  actions  of  the  people,  and  raising  the  Imperial  authority 
in  China  again  to  its  traditional  omnipotence,  with  a  view  to  the 
crowning  object  of  its  ^'foreign''  policy, — ^that  of  restoring  the 
Central  Land  to  its  former  state  of  comparative  isolation,  and  of 
handing  it  over  in  that  state  to  the  personal  rule  of  the  youngs 
Emperor.  And  so  £eu:  from  restricting  itself  in  this  sense  t^ 
measures  of  a  moral,  political,  and  demagogic  nature,  the  Chinese 
Government  has  been  equally  intent  on  improving  and  developii^ 
its  military  resources.  A  not  inconsiderable  fraction  of  the  Amj- 
has  been,  and  is  being,  drilled  and  armed  in  the  Western  fasbkon^ 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  an  Imperial  Navy  on  the  European  noDdeL 
Four  Arsenals  have  been  called  into  existence,  namely,  at  Fnehow, 
Shanghai,  Nanking,  and  Tientsin ;  with  naval  docks  and  naval  Bcbools 
attached  to  the  two  former,  and  a  powder-mill  to  the  latter  estab- 
lishment, which  is  designed  on  a  very  extensive  scale.  Conducted  by 
foreigners,  under  Chinese  supervision,  these  establishments  employ 
at  present  between  one  and  two  hundred  foreign,  and  between  four 
and  five  thousand  native,  workmen.  The  annual  expenditure  in  wages 
etc.  may  be  estimated  at  from  half  a  million  to  a  million  pounds 

oo2 
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sterlings  paid  out  of  the  Maritime  Gastoms'  revenne.  Several  trans- 
ports^ and  half  a  dozen  gpin*and  despatch^boats  have  already  left 
the  stocks;  more,  inclnding  a  frigate,  being  in  course  of  con- 
struction. Bifles  and  small  arms  are  now  chiefly  manufactured  at 
the  Tientsin  Arsenal;  heavy  ordnance,  shells  and  rockets,  with  all 
the  latest  improvements  and  on  the  most  scientific  principles,  chiefly 
at  the  Arsenal  of  Nanking,  under  the  able  direction  of  Dr.  Macartney. 
Marine  engines,  the  same  as  machinery  of  every  description,  are 
produced  both  at  Shanghai  and  Fnchow.  The  time  is  not  far  dis- 
tant, when  at  all  these  establishments,  which  are  continually  being 
enlarged,  the  Chinese  will  be  able  to  dispense  entirely  with  the  aid 
of  foreigners.  Already,  two  or  three  of  their  gun-boats  are  manned, 
officered,  and  navigated  exclusively  by  natives ;  and  an  additional 
Arsenal  at  Hangchow,  in  which  no  foreigner  is  to  be  employed,  has 
just  been  projected  on  a  scale  ''regardless  of  expense '^  to  be 
defrayed  "out  of  the  foreign  Customs'  revenue,  and  li^hm"  or 
ilUegal  taxes  on  foreign  commerce.^  Immense  stores  of  munitions 
of  war,  imported  from  abroad,  have  been,  and  are  being,  collected, 
and  paid  for  fr^m  the  same  sources.  The  Taku  Forts  also  have 
been  greatly  strengthened.  It  was  against  these  defences,  as  will 
be  remembered,  that  a  British  naval  attack  was  directed  on  June 
25,  1859,  by  Admiral  Hope,  with  H.  M.  gun-boats  "Plover'', 
"  Opossum  ",  "  Lee  ",  "  Haughty  ",  "  Banterer  ",  "  Kestrel ",  "  Cor- 
morant ", "  Janus  ",  "  Nimrod  ",  "  Starling  ",  and  "  Forester"  under 
his  command,  and  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The  "  Kestrel " 
and  "Lee**  were  sunk  in  action;  but,  on  the  tHird  day  subsequent- 
ly, the  former  vessel  rose  again  of  her  own  accord,  drifted  down  the 
river,  and  was  thus  recovered.  The  "Plover"  and  "Cormorant" 
grounded  on  the  evening  of  the  attack,  and  had  eventually  to  be 
blown  up.  The  South-Forth  is  now  mounted  very  differently  fit>m 
what  it  was  then,  namely,  with  one  110-lb.  and  five  96-lb.  Dahlgrens, 
and  thirty-six,  mostly  32-pounders;  whilst  the  armament  of  the 
North-Fort  is  said  to  be  still  more  powerful. 

177.    In  all  this,  the  Chinese  Government  betrays  that  keen, 
craving  desire  for  material  strength,  from  which,  as  from  a  fountain, 

1  See  the  semi-officuJ  Peking  Gazette  for  Novtmber  dO,  1870. 
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the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn^  Mr.  Hart,  promises 
the  West,  in  coarse  of  time,  to  "  tap  "  railways,  and  telegraphs, 
and  progress,  and  civilisation,  and  what  not,  in  endless  vivifying 
citreams  (5,2) ;  bnt  the  plain  and  simple  object  of  which  is,  to  enable 
China  to  regain  her  former  position  of  comparative  isolation,  or,  as 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Bnrlingame  expresses  it,  her  freedom  to  be  left 
entirely  to  herself,  her  "perfed  freedom  to  nnfold  herself  precisely 
in  that  form  of  civilisation  of  which  she  is  most  capable '^  as 
evidenced  by  her  history  of  the  last  fonr  thousand  years.  In  other 
words :  the  object,  for  which  the  Chinese  Government  is  craving 
after  material  strength  and  attempting  to  satisfy  that  craving  by 
exclusive  development  of  her  nMitary  resources,  is  to  place  China 
in  a  position  of  armed  defiance  towards  the  Western  Powers  while 
entering  upon  a  declared  policy  of  retrogression,  with  the  ultimate, 
if  not  the  immediate,  view  of  clearing  her  interior  from  the  presence 
of  ''the  outer  barbarian",  of  restricting  her  commercial  inter- 
course with  ''the  outer  world'',  and  returning  to  her  traditional 
system  of  seclusion.  That  such  is  the  true  aim,  which  the  policy  of 
the  Chinese  Government  has  proposed  to  itself  and  is  now  cautiously 
but  steadily  pursuing,  whilst  its  diplomacy  is  simultaneously 
directed  to  support  that  policy  and  to  deceive  the  Foreign  Ministers 
in  Peking  and  the  Western  Courts  regarding  it,  no  soberly  judging 
and  attentive  observer  of  passing  events  can  well  conceal  from 
himself.  Indeed,  both  this  policy  and  diplomacy  are  clearly 
delineated  in  a  remarkable  document,  purporting  to  be  a  secret 
memorial  to  the  Throne,  drawn  up,  at  the  request  of  the  Privy 
Council,  by  Ts£ng  Kwo-Fan,  towards  the  close  of  1867,  in  reference 
to  the  then  impending  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin.  We  can 
quote  only  from  a  manifestly  indifferent  translation  of  this  draft  of  a, 
to  all  appearance,  genuine  state-paper,  which  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock 
also  regards  as  such,  and  in  which  it  is  said  :— 

The  Tsung-li  Yam^n  has  with  great  pains  acted  up  to  the  true 
method  of  taking  the  times  and  circumstances  into  account,  viz.,  to  devise 
the  most  unanswerable  and  irresistible  arguments,  without  at  the  same  time 
^ftmftging  the  great  interests  at  stake,  and  to  cherish  the  thought  of  wiping 
out  our  shame,  without  at  the  same  time  allowing  the  other  parties  to 
suspect  it  Your  Minister  [servant]  conceives  that  in  intercourse  with  foreign 
natioQS  [the  outer  states]  the  great  requisites  are  [apparent]  good  faith  and 
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integrity  [sincerity  and  eandour]  and,  still  more,  [real]  decision.  What  we 
cannot  acceed  to  must  be  refused  from  the  first,  and  this  refusal  must  not 
be  departed  form;  what  we  can  accede  to,  should  be  announced  in  the 
plainest  and  shortest  terms.  There  should  not  be  alternate  ooncessiaa 
and  refusal,  (lit :  now  spitting  out  and  now  swallowing)  nor  the  slightest 
appearance  of  indecision,  which  would  give  the  other  party  an  opening  for 
their  sophistical  arguments.  1 

Foreigners  in  the  East  and  West  for  several  hundred  years  have  been 
making  and  unmaking  kingdoms  [states],  each  kingd(»n  [state]  wishing  to 
deprive  its  neighbour's  subjects  of  some  advantage,  with  the  hope  that  its 
own  subjects  might  ultimately  profit  thereby.  Their  object  in  coming  to 
China,  setting  up  places  of  business  everywhere,  and  trading  largely  in 
goods,  is  to  follow  out  their  nefarious  devices  of  depriving  others  of 
advantages,  and  they  wish  to  damage  our  merchants.  Ever  since  the 
commencement  of  ti^e  troubles  [at  Canton],  the  people  of  CSiina  have 
Buffered  long  and  severely  (lit :  have  long  suffered  fire  and  water).  The 
additional  opening  of  some  (lit :  three  or  five)  ports  and  of  the  River,  has 
been  contracting  their  means  ft'omday  to  day ;  they  suffer  in  mute  agony 
and  will  be  driven  to  extremity.  If  trade  in  salt  is  conceded  to  foreigneiBy 
ealt  merchants  will  suffer  in  business;  if  the  building  of  godowns  (in  the 
interior),  the  establishments  already  existing  will  suffer ;  if  small  steamers 
be  allowed  in  the  interior,  native  craft  of  every  size,  sailors  and  pilots  will 
auffer ;  if  they  are  allowed  to  construct  telegraphs  and  railroads,  [owners  of) 
caries,  mules,  chairs,  and  inns,  and  the  coolies  livelihood  will  suffer.  The 
aame  may  be  said  of  all  their  demands,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal-mines. 
It  would  enrich  China  to  borrow  foreign  appliances  for  extracting  coal,  and 
it  would  appear  to  deserve  a  trial  The  suggestion  in  Ying  Pao  Shih's 
memorandum  is  one  I  consider  feasible,  and  I  have  marked,  it  approvingly 
in  my  Memoranda.  As  to  the  remainder,  small  steamers,  railroads,  &c.,  if 
the  foreignete  are  allowed  to  introduce  them,  they  (the  fbreignerB)  will 
monopolise  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  the  coimtry;  if  our  people  are 
allowed  to  join  with  foreigners  in  introducing  them,  the  rich  would  get  the 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  poor ;  neither  plan  is  practicable.  2 

Should  foreigners  press  (for  these  concessions)  with  inslstance,  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  intimate  to  them  that,  even  were  (the  authorities  at)  Peking  to 
put  so  much  force  on  themselves  as  to  consent,  there  would  still  remain  your 
Ministers  [servants]  in  the  provinces,  who  would  strenuously  oppose  them, 
and  even  supposing  these  to  have  been  gained  over,  the  millions  of  China  in 
the  depth  of  their  poverty  would  revolve  thoughts  of  change  (novas  res),  and 
bear  such  an  enmity  to  foreigners  as  would  be  beyond  the  power  of  the 
officials  of  China  to  check... There  would  be  no  empty  aisus  Mli,  were  we 

I  The  same  principle  was  already  submitted  to  the  Emperor  Hsien-Fdog  by 
Ki  Shn-Tsau,  In  a  conyersation,  reported  by  the  latter  to  Yeh.  In  reply  to  the 
Emperor's  question :  Whether  no  trouble  would  be  caused  by  the  trade  of  the  English 
barbarians — then  so  far  quiet — at  some  future  time  ?  Ki  states :  *'  In  the  nature  of 
barbarians  there  is  much  to  suspect.  A  conmiunication  received  from  them  two  or 
three  months  ago,  raised  several  questions  of  a  menacing  character.  Sou  and  Veh 
perfectly  understand  their  trickiness,  and  aa  it  is  only  by  being  resolute  and  positive 
that  they  can  deal  with  them,  they  employ  no  word  in  their  repliea  either  more  or 
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to  take  np  arms  to  defend  the  people,  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe  on  these 
points.  No  fear  or  remorse  can  have  place  where  there  is  accord  with 
everything,  from  Heaven  and  Earth  and  our  Sainted  Emperors  down  to  the 
inhabitants  within  every  sea... Candid  arguments  wiD  move  them,  while  we 
are  firm  against  the  changes.  Let  them  (the  foreigners)  know  that  the 
ancient  policy  of  our  Rulers  was  to  preserve  the  Empire  by  showing 
consideration  for  the  subjects,  and  which  is  also  the  traditional  policy  of  our 
Dynasty.  ... 

Foreigners  are  now  in  the  ascendant^  but  we  cannot,  to  the  neglect  of 
the  misery  of  our  own  people,  follow  all  the  windings,  to  which  complaisance 
would  lead  us.  Should  times  alter,  and  China  be  in  the  ascendant  while 
foreigners  are  weak,  we  [even]  then  shall  wirfi  to  do  no  more  than  protect 
the  Chinese,  and  shaU  not  seek  tor  military  glory  beyond  the  seas.  With  all 
their  perverseness  they  know  that,  where  logic  is  correct  there  is  no*  escape 
from  it,  and  that,  when  the  mass  of  the  people  are  indignant,  we  cannot  go 
against  them. 

The  policy,  here  suggested  by  Tsfing  Kwo^Fan,  would  seem:  to  have 
been  literally  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government.  On  the  whole, 
he  also  approves  of  the  Mfesion  of  "  Cbih-kang  and  his  colleagues  " 
to  Europe,  though  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  eminent  diplomatists 
may  hereafter  arise,  fit  to  overreach  Western  statesmen,  and  because 
''the  duty  of  an  envoy  is  to  represent  the  dignity  of  the 
Government  [of  the  World],  and  to  smooth  over  difficulties- 
[with  the  Outer  or  Tributary  States]  ''. 

178.  The  leading  ideas  of  Ts^ng  Kwo-Fan's  memorial  3  arer 
to  "  wipe  out  China's  shame " ;  to  deprecate  the  desire  of  conquests 
in  the  West  afler  the  outer  barbarians  shall  have  been  driven  back 
into  the  sea ;  steadily  keeping  in  view  '^  the  important  interests  at 
stake  *•,  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  any  further  progress ;  to  excite 
^  the  masses  of  the  people  against  foreigners  in  order  that  the  Central 
Oovemment  mayy  on  the  one  hand,  plead  the  national  will,  and,  on 
the  other,  rely  on  the  national  support;  to  temporise  and  gain  time, 
by  bold  and  apparently  frank  and  candid  argun»entation,  tmtil  the 
moment  for  action  shall  arrive ;  and  to  prepare  for  war.    Various 

l6fl8  than  IB  raffieient  fully  to  meet  what  ia  said  by  the  barbarians,  and  thns  they  are 
left  without  anything  to  rejoin ''. 

8  On  the  subject  of  residence  in  the  interior,  the  translation  before  ub,  though  nearly 
nnintelligible,  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact,  that  Tsdng  Euo-Fan  strenuously  opposes  it. 

>  A  complete  translation  of  the  Memorial  was  first  published  in  "the  North- 
Ghina  Herald*'  for  September  11,  1868*  It  is  not  dated,  and,  as  we  have  previously 
remarked,  is  in  all  probability  only  the  genuine  droit  of  the  actual  document,  whish 
nay,  or  may  not,  have  undeigone  subsequent  modifications. 
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circutQ  stances  united^  as  we  have  said,  to  induce  the  Chinese  Gfoyenmient 
to  adopt  this  programme,  and  at  once  to  shape  its  course  of  action  ac- 
cordingly. The  Nien-ffi  rebellion  had  been  suppressed.  The  country 
was  regathering  its  strength.  A  new  sexagesimal  cycle — ^the  76th 
of  the  received  chronolgy  of  China — had  commenced  on  the  8th 
February  1864,  with  the  third  year  of  the  "  T*ung-chih"  reign;  it 
being  the  belief  of  the  Chinese  Court  and  Ministry,  based  on  the 
principles  of  the  ^  ^  3^  ^  (58,5)  and  other  astrological  works, 
that,  as  this  cycle  progresses  up  to  the  year  1894,  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  China  will  go  on  increasing  with  it.  The  impending 
revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  left  but  little  time  for  considera- 
tion; while  the  term  of  the  Emperor's  majority,whichwas  approaching, 
and  with  it  his  personal  assumption  of  the  reins  of  government, 
gave  the  final  impulse.  Of  the  general  preparations  for  war, 
previously  entered  upon  by  the  Chinese  Authorities,  and  which  were 
henceforth  carried  on  with  increasing  vigour,  we  have  already 
spoken.  As  auxiliary  measures,  a  number  of  war-junks  have  been 
armed  with  cannon  of  large  calibre  and  improved  construction.  The 
roads  in  the  interior,  more  especially  those  leading  to  the  Capital,  are 
kept  without  repair,  and  in  a  state  rendering  the  transport  of  heavy 

I  The  direction  of  the  new  Marine-Department  was  by  Mr.  Hart  bestowed, 
together  with  a  salary  of  £2,000  a  year,  npon  a  Captain  Forbee,  formerly  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  who  has  proved  himself  altogether  unfit  for  the  post.  The  Inspeetor-General 
of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  at  first  intended  to  raise  him  to  the  rank,  or  rather  the 
title, of  an  ''Admiral"  in  the  service  of  his  department.  Since  then,  however,  a 
change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  his  dream.  The  intended  "Admiralty"  has 
sunk  down  to  be  an  expensive  farce ;  and  Captain  Forbes,  who  has  given  general 
dissatisfaction,  is  about  to  withdraw  from  the  Customs  service. ' 

s  Art.  xzxii  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  reads  thus : — 

FadUUea  to  cusist  in  enteriny  Porti. 

*'The  Consuls  and  superintendents  of  customs  shall  consult  together  regarding 
the  erection  of  beacons  or  light-houses,  and  the  distribution  of  buoys  and  light-ships, 
as  occasion  may  demand  ". 

It  was,  from  the  conmiencement,  understood  that  the  whole  of  the  tonnage-dues 
should  be  devoted  to  this  purpose.  Nothing,  however,  was  done  until,  pressed  by 
the  British  Minist^  supported  by  the  American  Representative,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame,  on  March  22,  1867)  was  able  to  report  officially  to  lus  Government  .* — "  I 
am  happy  to  enclose  a  memorandum  from  Robert  Hart,  esquire,  inspector  general  of 
customs,  from  which  you  will  leam  what  great  progress  the  Chinese  are  making. 
They  have  decided  to  appropriate  the  entire  tonnage  dues  to  the  building  of  light- 
houses, and  for  the  improvement  of  harbours  on  the  coast  of  China.  This  result,  so 
creditable  to  the  Chinese  and  so  advantageous  to  us,  is  entirely  due  to  the  patient 
and  enlightened  efiforts  of  Mr.  Hart      It  is  also,  with  the  increase  of  trade,  an 
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artillery  difficult  and  toilsome.    Every  proposition  for  improvement 
of  communication^  including  the  dredging  of  the  P^i-lio  and  other 
rivers^  has  been  resisted.  Thelnspector  General  of  Maritime  Customs^ 
Mr.  Hart^  received  authority  to  order  the  construction^  in  England, 
of  ships-of-war,  including,  it  is  said,  one  or  two  iron-clads ;  and  to 
create,  under  the  designation  of  ''  The  Marine  Department''  of  the 
Customs,  an  Admiralty,  l      The  accumulated  fund  of  the  Tonnage 
Dues — as  has  been  publicly  and  repeatedly  stated  without  a  contra- 
diction  on  his  part,-^has  for  these  and  other  purposes  been  diverted 
fromitsleg^timateobject8,and  thus  misapplied  by  him.  2    The  lighting 
of  the  Chinese  coasts,*— in  spite  of  the  new  ''  Marine  Department  ''— 
has  been  delayed,  and  is  being  delayed,  to  the  utmost ;  and  the  ap- 
proaches to  the  harbours  have  not  only  not  been  improved,  but  are,  to 
all  appearance  designedly,  allowed  to  become  more  inaccessible.  Thus 
at  the  entrance  to  Shanghai,  at  Wu-sung,  the  wreck  of  a  large  Singa- 
pore trading  junk  of  1200  tons  burden  has,  ever  since  1852,  obstructed 
the  navigation  of  the  river.    It  was  righted  in  the  typhoon  of  1864, 
and  became  so  dangerous  that,  in  January   1865,  the  Harbour- 
Master  had  it  marked  by  a  Chinese  light-boat,  "v^hich  has  up  to  the 
present  time  involved  an  expense  of  nearly  £1000, — a  sum,  for  less 


indication  of  the  faith  of  those,  who  belieye  in  reason  and  kindness  more  than  in  bmte 
force.  I  haye  the  honor  fto.'*  (Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affiurs,  Washington,  186S, 
Svo. ,  p.  467. )  What  the  Hon.  Mr.  Borlingame  may  hare  understood  by  the  oondnding 
sentence  of  his  despatch,  if  he  knew  himself,  is  not  quite  so  plain  as  is  the  object,  with 
which  he  thns  gi^es  credit  to  Mr.  Hart  for  which  no  credit  was  due  to  him.  The 
tonnage  dues  collected  up  to  this  day  can  hardly  fall  much  short  of  a  million  pounds 
sterling,  of  which  sum  we  doubt  whether  so  much  as  one-fourth  has  been  expended 
for  the  purposes  intended. 

In  Mr.  Hart's  *' Memorandum'*  of  January  31,  1867>-an  extremely  poor  and 
discreditable  composition—he  admits  that,  owing  to  "the  monetary  difficulties  of 
the  (Chinese)  Govemment'*,  it  has  ''diyerted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  tonnage 
dues"  from  its  Intimate  objects,  "to  military  uses";  butgiyes  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  "  much  as  the  appropriation  of  funds  to  the  purpose  of  lighting  the  coast  may 
do  towards  insuring  sgainst  the  few  dangers  that  do  exist,  it  may  almost  be  said  to 
haye  for  its  object  the  oonvemenee  of  nayigators  rather  than  the  security  of  life  and 
property  at  sea ''.  The  highly  dangerous  condition  of  the  Chinese  coasts  being  a  fact 
uniyersally  recognised  by  mariners,  we  are  at  a  loss  in  what  terms  to  qualify  Mr. 
Hart's  statement.  Under  any  circumstsnoes,  since  he  himself  infonns  ns,  on  March 
16,  1867,  that  the  Tsung-li  Yamtei  had  then  officially  authorised  the  expenditure  of 
*'  the  fund  created  by  the  payment  of  tonnage  dues  "  for  the  purposes  named  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  he  wants  all  and  eyery  excuse  for  having  "diverted  it"  or 
allowed  it  to  be  " diverted"  as  he  has  done,  from  its  legitimate  objects  to  militaiy, 
diplomatic,  or  any  other  uses. 

P  P 
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than  which  the  wreck  might  have  been  altogether  removed.  Quite 
recently,  on  November  2,  1870,  a  fine  British  steamer,  the  Lismore, 
stmck  the  jank,  and  became  a  total  wreck,  1  settling  down  in  the 
mud  alongside  of  her.  Since  then,  an  English  barque,  the  Annie 
Porter  has  sunk  upen  both.  So  also  the  wreck  of  the  steamer 
Hellespont,  having  gone  down,  in  1864,  some  miles  below  the 
Singapore  junk,  was  left  to  add  to  the  obstructions  of  the  river. 
Upon  it  also  a  Chinese  light*boat  was  placed  until  August,  1868, 
when,  after  the  expenditure  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  vessel 
had  BO  deeply  imbedded  itself  as  to  be  considered  no  longer 
dangerous  to  navigation.  ^  Another  typhoon  may  once  more 
render  it  so.  It  appears  to  us  difficult  to  account  for  the  course, 
pursued  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 
respecting  these  wrecks,  except  on  the  hypothesis  of  his  having 
.consulted,  in  their  regard,  the  policy  or  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese 
Government.  If  so,  it  would  furnish  another  proof,  even  more 
serious  than  that  of  the  misapplication  of  the  tonnage-dues,  of  his 
disloyalty  to  England.3 

179.  The  argumentative  part  of  Ts^ng  Kwo-Fan's  programme 
was  chiefly  confided  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  and  the  Western 
Mission,  supported  at  Peking  by  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n  and  their 
confidential  adviser.  Its  principal  objects  were,  as  appears  clearly 
from  Lord  Clarendon's  letter  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  (153) 
compared  with  the  New  York  speech  of  the  latter  (129)  and  Tseng's 
memorial  (177),  to  impress  upon  the  Western  Powers:  Istly,  that 

1  The  Naval  Court  of  inquiry  into  tliis  ease,  held  on  the  9th  NoTcmber,  1870, 
delivered  the  following  "Judgment: — The  Ckmrt  having  carefully  investigated  the 
evidence  adduced,  ia  unanimously  \oi  opinion,  that  the  loss  of  the  British  steamer 
LmMre  on  the  morning  of  the  2nd  November,  1870,  is  attributable  to  the  sunken 
junk  light- vessel  having  drifted  from  the  proper  position,  and  that  there  is  no  blame 
attached  ^o  Captain  Morrison,  or  to  the  ofiScers  and  crew  of  the  Litmore.  The  Court 
cannot'  separate  without  expressing  great  regret,  that  so  dangerous  an  pbstacle  to  the 
navigation  of  the  river  should  not  be  more  carefully  marked ;  and  that  they  consider 
that,  on  this  occasion,  the  person  in  charge  of  the  wreck  light- vessel  was  guilty  of 
culpable  negligence".  On  the  ground  of  this  finding,  the  '* Marine  Department" 
will,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  be  held  responsible  for  the  loss. 

a  <*The  Shanghai  Evening  Courier"  for  November  16,  1870. 

s  In  his  Memorandum  of  January  31,  1867,  previously  referred  to,  Mr.  Hart  does 
not  even  allude  to  these  wrecks,  although  he  admits  that  *'the  real  difficulty  of  the 
approach  is  to  keep  in  the  channel,  when  once  in  the  river  "...A  light-house  is  now 
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the  Chinese  Government  feels  the  necessity,  in  its  own  interests,  and 
is  favorably  disposed,  to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  development  of 
foreign  commerce  and  intercourse  with,  and  the  progress  of  Western 
civilisation  in,  China;  but  that  the  wishes,  prejudices,  and  passions 
of  the  Chinese  people  are  opposed  to  the  introduction  of  improve- 
ments and  an  extension  of  foreign  trade  -,  and  that  the  Government, 
by  acting  against  the  national  will, — which  will,  moreover,  had  ever 
been  the  rule  of  action  of  the  Sovereigns  of  China, — it  would  expose 
the  country  to  revolution,  confusion,  and  anarchy :  and  2ndly,  that, 
although  the  Central  Government  possesses  both  the  power  and  the 
inclination  to  exercise  its  authority  over  the  provincial  governors  in 
all  legitimate  matters;  yet,  that,  in  cases  of  opposition  to  the  views 
or  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  it  has  no  such  control,  and,  wore  it 
to  attempt  to  enforce  any  anti-national  or  highly  unpopular  measures, 
that  such  measures  would  be  resisted  by  the  Lieutenant-Governors, 
and  tend  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  Government  and  the 
peace  of  the  Empire.  It  is  this  bugbear  of  the  fear  of  anarchy, 
held  up  in  various  forms  to  Western  statesmen  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  a  determined  policy  of  progress  in  China,  which  has  been 
the  chief  means,  combinodly  with  the  political  state  of  Europe,  of 
insuring  to  the  Burlingame  Mission  its  success ;  which  is  reflected 
in  the  American  Treaty  Supplemental  (144) ;  has  dictated  the 
instructions  of  our  own  Foreign  Office  (153)  and  Board  of  Trade 
(166,  1 ;  p.  394)  to  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock ;  and  had  well-nigh  carried 
the  ratification  of  the  Peking  Convention  (159).     It  was,  as   we 

about  to  be  built  on  one  of  the  Saddles  ;  a  ligbt  will  also  be  placed  on  Gutzlaff" — 
both  of  which  has  been  done — ;  **one  on  the  beacon,  and  another  at  Woosuug". 
"Those  lights,  once  placed  ",  he  adds  humourously,  **  the  navigation  will  be  as  easy, 
so  to  speak,  as  would  be  a  walk  down  Regent  street  when  the  gas  is  lit  *^;  and  goes 
on  to  say :  **  Before  attempting  to  do  anything  wijbh  the  bar  inside  Woosung,  a  com- 
petent engineer  will  be  brought  from  Holland  " — this  crotchetty  idea  of  Mr.  Hart's, 
as  though  Holland  alone  could  supply  a  competent  engineer  for  the  special  purpose 
here  in  question,  has  as  yet  not  been  carried  into  effect — ,  ' '  and  on  his  opinion  will 
depend  the  measures  to  be  proposed.  The  suggestions  made  by  some  for  the  removal 
of  that  bar  woidd  involve  an  immense  expenditure,  and  the  result  of  the  attempt 
would  be  problematical.  In  the  absence  of  the  opinion  of  a  man,  at  once  scientific 
and  practical,  who  has  made  such  works  his  study  [in  Holland],  mi/  advice  to  the 
Chinese  ie  to  do  nothing^  rather  than  to  bury  sycee  in  the  mud".  With  all  the 
Chinese  sycee,  by  Mr.  Hart  buried  and  being  *'  buried  in  the  mud*',  a  man  of, good 
sense  and  sound  judgment  might  have  done  wonders  for  China,  we  opine.  « 

pp2 
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have  already  remarked  (3),  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Burlingame^s  arguments^  in  London  and  Paris,  greater  and 
illustrative  force,  that  the  troubles  in  Formosa,  at  Yu-yang,  T'ien* 
mfin,  Yang-chow,  and  Chin*kiang  had  been  got  up.  Nor  had  the 
Tsung-li  Yamfin  essentially  miscalculated  the  effect,  which  the  news 
was  expected  to  produce.  The  argument  itself  is  utterly  without 
foundation.  That  the  Chinese  Gbyemment  has  not  only  no  disposi* 
tion  to  favor  foreign  intercourse  and  ideas  of  progress,  but  has 
deliberately  entered  upon  a  policy  of  retrogression  and  seclusion,  is 
proved  to  evidence  by  its  recent  action,  the  Hart-Alcock  Conven- 
tion, and  the  Memorial  of  Tsdng  Kwo*Fan ;  that  the  opposition  of  the 
provincial  authorities  to  the  desire  of  the  Central  Government  for 
progress  is,  so  far  as  that  desire  goes,  a  mere  pretence,  the  latter 
document  places  beyond  doubt ;  and  that  the  large  bulk  of  the  Chinese 
people,  when  left  to  themselves,  are  quite  willing  to  accept,  and  to 
profit  by,  any  improvements  tending  to  their  pecuniary  advantage, 
and  instead  of  being  opposed  to  foreign  intercourse,  are  anxious  to 
trade  and  barter  with  forei^ers  to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
mutual  resources,  is  a  fact  uniformly  established  by  experience  (4.) 
We  are,  therefore,  warranted  in  expressing  our  moral  conviction 
that,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Central  Government  and  the 
Provincial  Authorities,  the  interior  of  China  might  be  thrown  open 
to  foreign  trade  and  navigation,  and  railways,  telegraphs,  and 
material  improvements  be  introduced  into  China  at  any  time  and 
with  any  reasonable  degree  of  rapidity,  not  only  without  the 
apprehension  of  popular  opposition  and  disturbances  of  the  peace, 
but  with  the  certainty  of  the  Chinese  people,  on  finding,  as  they 
would  do,  that  such  improvements  are  attended  with  a  largely 
increased  demand  for  native  labour,  a  vast  extension  of  profitable 
occupation^  and  a  progressive  development  of  wealth,  enjoyment, 
and  comfort,  receiving  and  supporting  them  with  competitive  ardour. 
180.  To  the  share  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  naturally  fell  the 
task  to  take  a  firm  stand  against  any  further  demands  for  progress  on 
the  part  of  the  Western  Powers,  and  to  initiate  the  retrogressive 
and  anti-foreign  policy  determined  upon  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment.  So  far  as  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  was  concerned^ 
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the  accomplisliineiit  of  the  Yamen^s  task  was  rendered  easy  by 
the  instractions^  as  the  fruit  of  the  oratorial  efforts  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Barlingame>  sent  by  H.  M.  Board  of  Trade  to  the  British  Minister 
in  Peking  ^  by  the  complaisance  of  Sir  Ratherford  Alcock ;  and  by 
the  zeal  of  its  confidential  adviser^  Mr.  Hart^  who  lent  himself^  a 
willing  instrument^  to  the  views  of  his  employers.  It  will  be  less 
so  on  the  resumption  of  negotiations^  rendered  necessary  by  the 
failure  of  the  Peking  Convention.  How  fully  prepared^  however, 
the  Chinese  Government  is  to  carry  out  to  the  letter  Tseng-*Kwo- 
Fan's  suggestions,  the  action  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  in  connection 
with  the  IHentsin  tragedy  has  shown.  The  Yamdn,  on  this  occasion, 
certainly  did  manifest  no  alternate  "  spitting  out  and  swallowing '', 
no  *'  indecision,  which  would  give  the  other  party  an  opening  for  their 
sophistical  arguments  ".  Heedless  alike  of  the  united  protest  of  the 
Foreign  Ministers  against  the  great  national  crime  committed,  and 
of  the  voice  of  France  demanding  atonement  for  the  murder  of  her 
children,  the  Government  of  China,  which  had  just  sent  to  the  West 
her  Messengers  of  peace  ''with  no  menace,  but  with  the  great 
Christian  doctrine  of  Conincius  on  their  lips,  and  Wheaton's 
International  Law  in  their  hands''  (129),  refusedf  point-blank  to 
hear  of  justice  and  to  think  of  retribution.  What  we  will  condes- 
cend to  do.  His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Kung, — ^in  language 
of  cynicism,  which  would  have  reflected  no  discredit  on  a  caiyiibal— r 
told  the  French  Charg^  d' Affaires,  Count  de  Rochechouart,  is  to  pay 
you  liberally  in  sycee  silver,  and  to  purchase,  moreover,  for  your 
murdered  officials  and  priests  and  sisters  of  charity,  as  many  coolies 
to  undergo,  a  life  for  life,  the  last  penalty  of  the  law,  in  mockery  of 
the  atonement  of  which  you  speak.  We  will  further  pass  a  nominal 
sentence  of  banishment  upon  our  two  magistrates,  who  superintended 
the  butchery ;  and  send  his  Excellency  Chung,  under  whose  watchinl 
eye  it  was  performed,  as  Messenger  Extraordinary  to  our  well-affec- 
Fa  Principality,  in  order  to  explain  the  matter  to  its  Tributary- 
Service  Officials  satisfactorily.  But  do  more  and  punish  the  guilty,  we 
will  not.  And,  as  "  there  would  manifestly  be  no  empty  casus  belli 
to  take  up  arms  to  defend  the  people  in  the  event  of  a  catastrophe  oi^ 
these  points ''  (177) :  the  Chmese  Government,  without  another  wordj 
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ordered  a  large  army  to  b«^  concentrated  around  Tientsin,  and  defied 
the  West  to  do  its  worst.  The  attitude  of  firmness,  at  first  assumed 
by  theTsung-li  Yam^n,  had  been  encouraged  into  insolence  by  the 
sympathetic  conduct  of  the  British  Representative,  Mr.  Wade;  the 
new  China  policy  of  England ;  the  deplorable  difference,  kept  up 
between  her  and  the  United  States,  on  account  of  "  the  Alabama 
claims",  by  an  American  political  party;  and  the  unsatisfactory- 
state  of  Europe;  above  all  by  the  unhappy  contest,  waging  between 
Germany  and  Prance.  Had  it  not  been  suggested  to  the  Yam6n  by 
its  confidential  adviser,  that  "  a  Eurojpeati  war  would  be  China's 
opportunity  "  ? 

181.  It  was  reserved  for  the  official  and  literate  classes  to 
Carry  out  that  part  of  Tseng-Kwo-Fan's  programme,  which  recom- 
mends the  inciting  the  masses  of  the  Chinese  people  against 
foreigners  as  such,  whether  missionaries  or  merchants,  and  irrespec- 
tive of  any  nationality.  The  first  phase,  which  marked  this  agitation, 
differed  somewhat  in  character  from  the  subsequent  stage  of  its 
development,  when  a  wider  plan  had  boon  matured,  and  a  first  but 
uusuccossful  attempt  was  made  to  drive  "  the  outer  barbarian ''  from 
the  eastern  Provinces.  The  earlier  troubles,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  had  for  their  object  to  support^  and  to  illustrate,  the 
arguq^ient  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  concerning  the  dangerous 
«tato  ofi  popular  feeling  in  China  against  foreigners ;  the  difficulties 
of  the  Government  to  keep  its  subjects  quiet;  and  the  fear  of 
confusion  and  anarchy,  as  certain  to  result  from  further  pressure. 
It  was  considered  expedient  to  lay  the  first  scenes  of  the  campaign 
in  widely  distant  parts  of  the  Empire.  In  Sze-chuen  the  fanatical 
fervour  of  an  old  agitator  was  redirected  against  French  missionaries 
at  the  prefectural  city  Yu-yang;  and  on  the  2nd  January  1869  the 
massacre  of  between  sixty  and  seventy  native  Christians  together 
with  thoir  pastor,  father  Rigaud,  and  theburningof  their  chapel  took 
place,  with  the  knowledge  and  connivance  of  the  Chinese  authorities. 
At  about  the  same  time,  in  'Hu-pei,  the  chapel  of  the  French 
Missionaries  and  many  houses  of  native  converts  to  Christianity 
jvere  destroyed  or  pillaged  at  the  district-city  T'ien-m^n.  In  the 
latter   case  the  instigators  of  tho   outtage   were   the  litrmtl,   who 
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spread  false  reports  of  Chinese  children  being  kidnapped  by  the 
Catholic  priests,  and  unholy  philtres  given  to  attract  people  to  "  the 
devilish  faith  '\  Redress  was  in  vain  demanded  by  the  Representa- 
tive of  France;  until,  at  the  commencement  of  1870,  he  ascended 
the  Yang-tsze-kiang,  accompanied  by  two  gun-boats,  and  thus 
enforced  it.  Yet,  the  greatest  culprits  in  the  Yu-yang  massacre 
were  permitted  to  escape.  In  Formosa  the  attack  had  been  directed 
against  English  merchants  and  missionaries,  both  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic.  Its  agents  were  Chinese  officials.  A  protracted 
series  of  outrages,  including  squeezing ;  imposition  of  illegal  taxes ; 
forcible  abduction  of  British  property,  in  violation  of  treaty- 
rights;  burning  of  Christian  chapels;  sacking  of  Christian  resi- 
dences ;  brutal  assaults  upon,  persecution  and  murder  accompanied 
by  acts  of  cannibalism'  of.  Christian  converts;  attempts  to 
assassinate  British  subjects;  personal  insults  offered  to  British 
Consuls  and  Naval  Commanders ;  and  similar  provocations — neces* 
sitated  at  last  the  employment  of  military  force.  On  the  20th 
November,  1868,  H.  M.  Aqting  Consul  Mr.  Gibson  started  with 
H.  M.  gun-boats  Atgerine  and  Bustard,  for  An-Ping,  the  sea-port  of 
T'ai-wan-fu,  and  without  opposition,  took  possession  of  it  and  Fort 
Zelandia,  with  the  view  of, holding  the  latter,  as  a  material  guaranteo, 
until  a  fair  and  just  settlement  of  the  whole  of  the  existing 
grievances  should  be  acceded  to  by  the  recalcitrant  Chinese 
Authorities,  Leaving  Lieutenant  Commander  Gurdon  of  H.  M. 
ship  Atgerine  in  charge  of  the  position,  Mr.  Gibson  returned  in  the 
Bastard  to  Takao ;  and  on  the  24jth  November  all  his  demands  were 
granted  by  the  Tao-tai  of  Amoy,  sent  over  as  special  commissioner 
by  the  Provincial  Government  of  Fuh-kien.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  Tai-wan  officials  had  despatched  a  military  force  of  500  men  to 
retake  the  fort  and  town,  occupied  by  the  English.  This  was  easily 
effected  on  the  25th  November;  Lieutenant  Gurdon  having 
reimbarked  his  men.  He,  therefore,  after  throwing  some  shells  into 
Fort  Zelandia,  resolved  to  storm  the  position  early  in  the  Aisuiug 
night.  He  did  so  with  only  five  and  twenty  volunteers.  Eleven 
men  of  the  Chinese  force  having  been  killed  and  six  wounded,  the 
rest  of  the  garrison  took  to  flight.     Towards  morning,  250  mAe 
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Honan  braves  came  up.  They  stood  the  fire  of  the  English  Sniders 
for  about  five  miDates^  returning  it  without  eff'ect;  and  then  also 
retired  with  the  loss  of  six  killed  and  ten  wounded.  Whereupon 
negotiations  on  the  part  of  H.  M.  Consul  Mr.  Gibson  and  the 
Chinese  Commissioner  were  resumed,  and  at  once  definitely  and 
satisfactorily  concluded  :  the  most  important  results  of  the  settle- 
ment, independently  of  its  public  moral  effect  and  the  attainment  of 
the  ends  of  justice  due  to  private  individuals,  being  the  formal  aboli- 
tion of  the  camphor-monopoly,  illegally  claimed  and  enforced  by  the 
Taotai,  as  well  as  of  his  equally  illegal  prohibition  against  foreigners 
to  travel  either  for  pleasure  or  business  in  the  interior  of  the  island. 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  to  his  credit  be  it  said,  approved,  though 
conditionally^  the  action  of  Mr.  Gibson.  Not  so  the  Gladstone- 
Bright  Administration.  Under  the  spell  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame's  oratory,  the  Home  Government  forgot,  that  in  China 
there  obtains  the  foreign  right  of  exterritoriality^  not  without 
cause  imposed  by  international  Treaty  on  'Hhe  Flower  of  the 
Lands  of  the  Earth",  and  apparently  was  led  to  imagine 
Formosa,  as  Tai-wan  is  named  in  the  West,  to  be  but  the 
designation  of  another  Isle  of  Wight.  Lord  Clarendon,  at  all  events, 
tendered  the  utmost  reparation  in  his  power  to  the  innocent,  ill-treated 
Chinese  officials,  who  chuckled  over  apologies  made  or  to  be  made^ 

1  ^  Wa  extract,  from  the  Daily  PresSf  a  tranalatioo  of  a  memorial  wluch  has  been 
presented  to  Mr.  Gibson,  by  a  number  of  Chinese  merchants  at  Taiwan,  on  the 
occasioD  of  his  leaving  that  port — 

A  joint  petition  presented  by  the  Chinese  Merchants  and  Shopkeepers  at  Taiwan, 
earnestly  wishing  to  keep  Mr.  Consnl  Gibson  among  them,  on  account  of  his 
upright  and  straightforward  conduct  in  ofSce. 

We,  the  merchants  of  Petow  and  K'ian,  who  hare  carried  on  business  here  for 
many  years,  consider  that  last  year  when  the  foolish  villagers  of  Formosa  were 
circulating  rumours,  which  filled  all  mouths  with  idle  stories  and  unsettled  people^a 
minds,  we  were  fortunate  in  hearing,  just  at  that  time,  of  your  arrival  amongst  us, 
as  you  have  been  untiring  in  your  energies  in  getting  Chinese  and  Foreign  merchants 
to  live  peaceably  together. 

The  people  of  Fung  Shan  look  up  reverentially  to  you ;  every  home  remembers 
your  virtues ;  the  market  places  and  wells  resound  with  songs  to  your  praise.  Eveiy 
place  kibws  your  worth ;  all  classes  of  persons  are  mindful  of  your  good  qualities. 

Pan  Ping  looks  up  to  you  as  to  the  North  Star ;  the  whole  of  Formosa  regafds 
and  speaks  of  you  as  the  Southern  mountain. 

Now  we  have  heard  that  you  are  aboat  leaving  us,  and  taking  office  elsewhere ; 
as  Ve  have  no  means  of  detaining  you,  Ve  can  only  think  of  throwing  ourselves  in  the 
way  of  your  carriage,  and  thus  keeping  you  always  among  us. 
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and' indemnities,  to  be  returned  to  them;  while  H.  M.  Consal  was 
severely  reprimanded  and  degraded — Why  7  Because  he  made  the 
only  proper  use  of  H.  M.  ships-of-war  stationed  on  the  coasts  of  China, 
for  which  Reason  and  Humanity  intend  them ;  because  he  protected 
the  lives  and  property  of  British  subjects,  and  vindicated  Law  and 
Justice;  because  he  upheld  British  treaty-rights  and  British 
prestige ;  in  a  word,  because,  as  a  public  servant  of  England,  he 
boldly  and  successfully  did  his  duty  in  circumstances  of  great 
difficulty,  and  among  a  partly  semi-barbarous,  partly  savage  popula- 
tion. Mr.  Gibson  died  soon  afterwards,  with  the  censure  of  the 
Foreign  Office  preying  upon  his  mind.  But  from  his  early  grave 
there  resound  in  the  ear  of  an  incapable  Government,  the  concurring 
voices  even  of  Chinese  merchants  and  officers,  of  its  injustice  and 
his  worth.  1 

182.  Whilst  the  Formosa  troubles,  dating  from  the  month  of 
April,  1868,  were  still  progressing,  and  before  those  in  Sze-chuen 
had  been  set  on  foot,  the  lUeraii  of  Yang-chow,  instigated  by  Yen, 
an  old  acquaintance  of  Tsdng  Kwo-Fan's,  and  others,  excited  the 
people  of  Kiang-su  against  foreigners  by  inflammatory  placards 
especially  directed  against  the  members  of  a  Protestant  mission^ 
then  recently  established  in  that  city  by  the  Bev.  J.  Hudsqii  Taylor : 
missionaries  being  charged  with  the  abduction  of  children  to  hoU 

We  sincerely  hope  that  yon  will  pity  us  and  listen  to  our  prayer,  so  that  wb  may 
obtain  the  beneficial  effects  of  your  presence  among  ns^  and  that  we^  the  merehanti^ 
may  be  the  constant  recipients  of  your  kindness.    (Sealed  by  84  Merchants.^ 

It  is  added,  as  a  proof  of  the  respect  which  Mr.  Gibson  has  gained,  that  the 
Hep-tai,  or  Military  Governor  of  the  Port  of  Anping,  whioh  was  taken  and  oceapied 
nnder  Mr.  Gibson's  instructions,  during  the  late  disturbances,  escorted  Mr.  Qibeott 
when  he  left  Formosa*  with  his  own  guard  of  honour,  and  with  marks  of  respect  and 
ceremony  never  before  shown  to  any  foreign  Omsul  in  the  island :  and  after  he  had 
left,  emphatically  declared  before  a  number  of  CSiinese  and  Europeans  '  There  goea  a 
just  and  honourable  foreigner  *  ".    (The  North-Ghina  Herald  for  July  2i,  1869. ) 

'*Thb  Gibson  Memorial  Fund". 

"  The  Committee  of  the  above  Fund  beg  to  thank  the  Foreign  Beaidenta  in  CSuna 
for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  have  responded  to  their  call»  and  placed  on 
record  their  appreciation  of  the  services  of  the  Ii^  Mr.  Acting  Consul  Gibson. 

They  have  now  the  pleasure  to  lay  before  them  the  result  of  the  subscription. 

This  sum  baa  been  remitted  home  in  £1,098  ]9is.  8d.,  to  be  invested  in  a  Govern- 
ment Annuity  on  the  joint  lives  of  the  late  Mr.  Gibson's  mother  and  sister,  whidi  it 
is  expected  wiU  give  them  an  income  of  about  £70  per  annum. 

The  Committee  have  been  desired  by  ]%i.  and  Miss  Gibson  to  express  their 
grateful  thanks  for  their  kind  sympathy  *\  (The  North-CJhiiia  Herald  for  Oct  25, 1870.) 

QQ 
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them  np  for  medical  purposes,  and  administering  to  Chinamen  di-ogs 
and  philters  with  the  view  of  converting  them  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  natives,  who  had  let  their  house  to  Mr.  Taylor, 
were,  by  order  of  the  prefect,  seized  and  tortured  to  make  them 
confess  to  the  destruction  of  the  children.  This  happened  towards 
the  middle  of  August  1868.  The  missionaries  were  pelted  through 
the  streets  of  Yang-chow,  the  windows  of  their  residence  broken, 
and  the  doors  smashed  in;  yet,  both  the  Chih-fu  and  Uie  Chih-s'ien, 
being  appealed  to  for  protection  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  failed  to 
interfere,  and  thus  connived  at  and  encouraged  the  consummation  of 
the  outrage  on  the  22nd  August :  when  a  numerous  mob  set  fire  to 
the  house  of  the  mission ;  and  its  inmates,  including  ladies  and 
children,  barely  escaped  with  their  lives.  The  riots  immediately 
spread  to  Chin-kiang;  where,  however,  owing  to  the  opportune 
arrival  of  the  French  gun-boat  Le  Breton,  they  were  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  threats  against  the  foreign  settlements,  and  distur- 
bances of  a  minor  order.  H.  M.  Consul  in  Shanghai,  Mr.  Medhurst, 
on  being  informed  of  these  occurrences,  at  once  proceeded  to 
Chin-kiang,  followed  by  H.  M.  sloop-of-war  Rinaldo;  thence  to 
Tang-chow;  and  finally  to  Nanking,  where  he  had  an  interview 
on  September  11,  1868,  with  Tsfing-Kwo-Fan,  then,  as  he  id  now 
once  more,  Governor-General  of  the  Two  Eiang.  His  demands 
wei^^:  the  degradation  of  the  Chih-fu  and  Chih-s'ien,  culpable  of 
neglect  of  duty ;  the  punishment  of  the  literati,  implicated  in  the 
riot ;  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  of  Taels  2000  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Taylor;  the  welcoming  back  of  the  missionaries  to  Yang-chow  by 
the  new  Chih-fu ;  and  warning  proclamations,  to  be  issued  for  the 
future  security  of  missionaries  and  British  subjects  generally.  The 
matter  was  in  a  fair  course  of  settlement,  when  Captain  W.  Bush 
of  H.  M.  S.  Einaldo,  feeling  unwell, — ^apparently  from  an  apprehen- 
Bion  lest  "he  should  have  deservedly  lost  his  commission  for  making 
war  with  China  on  his  own  account ",  as  he  explains  in  his  letter  to  the 

1  Sir  Bnilfterford  Aleook  adds:  "to  the  regret^  I  beliere,  of  the  Oentnl 
OoTemment,  and  to  all  appearance,  without  regard  to  their  mstnietioiis ".  (Sir 
Ratherford'B  Despatch  to  Lord  Stanley  of  October  12,  186a)  It  is  mamfeat  from 
his  mode  of  expression,  that  he  hi Aelf  felt  by  no  means  oertain  as  to  the  leal 
disposition  and  action  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  regard  to  these  troubles. 
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Admiralty^  dated  London,  January  22, 1869, — precipitately  returned 
to  Shanghai  on  the  morning  of  September  12,  and,  to  use  the  words 
of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  'Mefl  Mr.  Medhur8t,...in  a  humiliating  and 
helpless  position,... stranded  on  the  bank  by  the  only  ship  of  war  at 
his  disposal,... at  the  most  critical  moment  for  the  success  of  the 
negotiation  ^\  Under  these  circumstances,  they  failed  as  a  matter 
of  course.  The  Governor-General  of  the  Two  Kiang  at  once  changed 
his  tone;  dismissed  the  subject  contemptuously;  refused  to  receive  Mr. 
Medhurst  again ;  and  offered,  by  way  of  all  redress,  the  payment  of 
a  thousand  taels  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  besides  the  necessary 
repairs  to  his  house. 

183.  H.  M.  Consul,  having  returned  to  Shanghai  and  reported 
the  state  of  affiiirs  to  the  British  Minister  in  Peking  :  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  considering  that  ''  recent  ocurrences  in  Formosa,  at  Yang- 
chow,  and  at  Chin-kiang,  had  plainly  shown  the  necessity  for 
decisive  action... to  compel  the  local  authorities  to  respect  and 
uphold  our  Treaty  rights,  they  having  long  shown  a  great  disposi- 
tion to  treat  with  neglect  all  complaints,  and  either  to  invite  or 
tacitly  connive  at  popular  violence  and  hostility  towards  for- 
eigners ",  1  now  promptly  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 
Naval  Commander-in-Chief  at  the  Chinese  station.  Sir  Henry 
Keppel,  and  "  claimed  from  him  such  effective  support  of  the  Consul, 
as  can  alone  avail  to  put  a  stop  to  these  dangerous  examples  of 
popular  violence  and  official  connivance,  and  prevent  the  tendency 
of  these  centres  of  commotion  to  widen  their  sweep,  until  all  the 
places,  to  which  foreigners  have  access,  become  unsafe  as  places  of 
resort  or  residence  '\  Admiral  Keppel  answered  as  promptly  to  the 
appeal,  and  on  Novembei:  2,  Mr.  Medhurst  left  once  more  for 
Nanking,  this  time  under  the  instructions  of  the  British  Minister, 
and  supported  by  H.  M.  ships-of-war  Rodney,  Rinaldo,  Icarus,  and 
Slaney.  The  little  squadron  arrived  on  the  8th  following  under  the 
walls  of  "  the  Southern  Capital  '*,  where  Ma  S'in-I  had  just  succeeded 

He  failed  to  perceiye  that  they,   in  all  human  probability,  emanated  from  the 
Government,   in  connection  with  the  Burlingame  Mission, — a  conclusion,   which 
though  it  may  ever  defy  actual  proof  as  a  fact,  can  scarcely  admit  as  such  of  a 
moral  doubt,  and  should,  certainly,  have  preaented  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  British 
Minister. 

QQ  2 
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TsSng,  appointed  to  the  Government  of  Chih-li.  On  the  13th 
H.  M.  Gonsal^  in  a  despatch  dated  on  board  H.  M.  S.  Rodney,  was 
able  ''to  acquaint  his  Excellency  (Sii-  Rutherford  Alcock)^  that  he 
had  brought  his  negotiations  at  Nanking^  in  respect  to  redress  for 
the  Tang-chow  outrage^  to  a  satisfactory  termination^  and  was  on 
the  point  of  starting  for  Yang-chow^  accompanied  by  a  suitable 
escort  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  his  requisitions  duly  carried  into 
eflFecf .  On  entering  thta  city  on  the  15th,  they  ''found  a  very 
commodious  and  handsome  temple  prepared  for  their  reception, 
while  the  arrangements  for  quartering  the  men  and  officers  could 
scarcely  have  been  better,  had  they  been  superintended  by  them- 
selves". The  courtesy  of  the  local  authorities  "  was  so  marked  as  to 
be  almost  oppreflsive'\  On  the  17th  a  perfect  understanding  as  to 
the  necessary  arrangements  was  arrived  at ;  and  relatively  to  it,  on 
November  26,  1868,  Mr.  Medhurst  could  issue  from  Yang-chow 
the  following : — 

I  Ma.,  Gorenwr   Qeoisnl  of  the  two  Kiang  and  Imperial  GonmiiBsioner  for 
Foreign  Trade,  &c,  Ac. 

TsBNG,  lately  Acting  Imperial  Commisaioner  for  foreign  trade  and  Governor 
General  of  the  two  Kiang,  Ac ,  &c. 

TiK o,  Govemor  of  Kiangan ; 

kereby  iaaue  a  proclamation  for  general  inftrmation. 

Whkrsas  the  preaching  of  religion  is  sanctioned  by  treaty,  and  all  persona  are  at 
liberty  to  become  proselytes  theretei,  according  as  it  suits  their  conyenienoe,  without 
compnlsien  either  for  or  againat : 

We,  therefore,  issne  this  proclamation  to  give  the  popnlation,  civil  and  military, 
«f  these  districts  to  know,  that  it  is  required  of  them  that  they  carefully  observe  the 
treaty  which  has  been  oeoduded  by  our  most  Gtadous  Sovereign  the  Emperor,  and 
that  they  must  not  annoy  religious  establishments,  nor  raise  pretexts  for  disturbance ; 
aior  must  they  treat  foreign  travellers  with  wanton  disrespect.  Every  wilful  offender 
will  certainJly  be  visited  wiik  heavy  punishment  without  hope  of  pardon. 

Obey  w«th  trembling. 

A  special  proclamation  issued  on  the  27th  day  of  the  9th  month  of  the  7th  year  of 
Tung>chih  <llth  November  1868.) 

s  Li,  Commissioner  of  the  Salt  Gabelle,  &c.,  fte.,  and 

YiNo,  Taotai  of  Shanghai,  Superintendent  of  Kiang-nan  Maritime  Customs,  Ac, 
&c., 
hereby  issue  a  Proclamation  for  general  informstion. 

Whereas  we  have  received  the  instructions  of  their  Excellencies  the  High 
Ministers  for  foreign  trade  Ma  and  Tsfing,  to  adjust  mattew  at  Yang-chow,  we  find  that 
on  the  22nd  day  of  August  1868,  evil-disposed  persons  excited  the  people  of  Yang- 
cliow  to  enter  the  house  rented  by  the  British  subject  Taylor  and  others,  and  violently 
HB^Hnyif.  and  plunder  the  inmates,  so  as  to  lead  to  their  eventual  ejection  from  the 
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I 

NOTIFICATION. 

The  undersigned  has  much  satisfection  in  announcing  for  general 
information,  that  a  due  measure  of  redress  has  been  afforded  for  the  outrage 
committed  upon  British  subjects  in  this  city  in  August  last,  and  that  the 
Chinkiang  difficulties  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

In  the  matter  of  Yangchow,  the  local  authorities  who  held  ofece  at  the 
date  of  the  outrage  have  been  dismissed,  and  indemnity  has  been  paid  oa 
account  of  the  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  the  Missionaries,  their 
servants,  and  their  native  friends,  as  follows  : — 

Losses  of  Missionaries  and  servants,  inclusive  of  repairs  to 

premises Tls.     1,128.40 

Injuries  (subject  to  opinion  of  H.   M.'s  Minister   as 

regards  increase  or  decrease  of  amount) Tla       600.00 

Chinese  landlord  and  carpenter  1270.90 Tls.        197.7& 

Tls.     1,826.15 

A  proclamation  by  the  Viceroys  Tsdng  and  Ma,  and  Futai  Ting  has 
likewise  been  extensively  promidgated,  and  another  by  the  Commiasionera 
Li  and  Ying  (translations  of  which  are  appended)  1>  2  ^  a  large  and 
handsome  stone  tablet  has  been  erected  upon  Mr.  Taylor's  premises  bearing 
a  cautionary  inscription  (a  translation  of  which  is  also  annexed)  3;  the 

premisM ;  some  of  them  in  a  seriously  woanded  condition,  and  whereas  the  local 
Aathortties  wen  clearly  guilty  of  having  neglected  to  avert  the  evil  in  the  fiiTsi 
instaaoe^  it  therefore  became  the  daty  of  ^e  High  Anthorities,  after  dear  examination 
into  the  circumstances,  to  order  the  degradation  of  the  city  Officials,  the  condign 
punishment  of  the  ringleaders,  the  grant  of  due  compensation  to  the  suffBrers,  the 
xepair  of  the  house,  and  the  restoration  of  its  former  inmates. 

All  this  having  been  done  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice,  it  now  becomes  our 
further  duty  to  issue  a  public  proclamation,  and  this  proclamation  is  thereforo  issued, 
for  the  purpose  of  makieg  it  clearly  understood  to  all  men,  high  and  low,  that  British 
subjects  possess  the  liberty  to  enter  the  inner  land  for  the  pursuit  of  their  lawful 
purposes,  under  a  treaty  granted  by  his  most  gracious  majesty  the  E^pcn^,  and  that 
any  one  who  presumes  to  insult  or  annoy  such  persons,  in  any  way,  shall  meet  with 
condign  punishment.  Local  authorities  everywhere,  moreover,  are  to  see  that  they 
extend  due  protection  to  British  subjects  who  may  have  occasion  to  appeal  to  them 
for  assistance  or  ledrest. 

Let  all  tremblingly  obey. 

A  special  proclamation,  issued  on  the  iSth  day  of  the  tenth  moon  of  the  seventh 
year  of  Tung-chih. 

8  Notick  to  be  engraved  on  Stone  Tablet,  and  placed  within  Mr.  Taylor's  premises 

at  Yaog-chow. 

The  Prefect  of  Yang-chow. 

Whsrxas  this  house  has  been  rented  by  the  British  Subject  Taylor,  under  the 
sanction  of  his  Consul,  and  of  the  local  Authorities, 

No  idle  or  improper  persons  are  allowed  to  enter  and  create  a  disturbance. 
Offenders  will  be  arrested  and  punished. 

Obey  with  trembling.     A  special  notice.    Obey. 
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Missionary  party,  including  the  female  members,  have  been  invited  back  and 
formally  instated  ;  two  of  the  ringleaders  in  the  riot  (one  «f  them  recognized 
by  Mr.  Taylor  as  the  individual  who  robbed  the  ladies  and  led  the  plimderers 
upstairs)  have  been  sentenced,  one  to  the  cangue  for  two  iiM»]kths  and 
banishment  into  slavery  for  life  on  the  frontier,  the  other  to  the  cangue  for 
two  months  and  banishment  for  three  years;  and  a  sum  of  Taels  Six 
Thousand  (Tls.  6,000)  has  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  undersigDed  as  a 
guarantee  that  a  literary  graduate  named  K'o,  who  has  absconded  (the  sole 
member  of  the  gentry  against  whom  any  positive  evidence  has  been  forth- 
coming), shall  be  produced  and  duly  punished  by  the  locial  authorities 
within  the  time  specified  by  law  for  the  discovery  of  sucii  offenders^  fiskiling 
which  the  local  authorities  themselves  are  to  be  dismissed  from  office. 

In  connection  with  Chinkiang,  the  only  difficulty  experienced  was  in  the 
peaceable  occupation  of  certain  premises  rented  by  Mr.  Taylor  within  the 
city  walls.  These  have  been  duly  made  over  to  him,  and  a  lease  formallj 
signed  and  recorded. 

This  satisfactory  solution  of  difficulties,  which  at  one  time  assomed  very 
serious  proportions,  is  mainly  due  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  H.  M.'s 
Senior  Naval  Officer,  but  for  whose  energy  in  taking  up  the  matter  in  the 
first  instance,  and  perseverance  in  carrying  it  throu^  to  the  end,  a  less 
happy  result  might  have  been  looked  for.  W.  BL  Medhubst, 

Yanochow,  26th  November,  1868.  H.  B,  M%:  GmsiU, 

Among  the  amusing  incidents  of  the  final  negotiations  at  Nanking 
we  may  mention  the  temporaiy  naval  ''attachment,  by  Mr. 
Medhurst^  of  the  Chinese  gun-boat  Pung-chih,  which  had  kept 
as  close  to  the  flotilla,  as  though  she  were  flying  the  English 
Admirals  pennant ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  notion  of  Tan-ta-diin 
that  "  America  had  formally  accepted  the  position  of  mediator  ia 
the  difficulties  of  China ''  (100),  Ma's  application  for  "advice**  to 
the  American  Consul-General  in  Shanghai. 

1 84.  "  It  must  be  acknowledged '',  Mr.  Gnndry  observe*  ia 
speaking  of  the  termination  of  the  Yang-chow  difficulty,  ''  thai  the 
results  attained  are  most  gratifying,  and  in  a  high  degree  creditable 
to  the  ability,  energy,  and  judgment  displayed  by  Mr.  Medhurst  ia 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiations.  Sir  Rutherford's  frank  support 
has  enabled  him  to  carry  out,  successfully,  the  active  policy  ke 
initiated,  at  a  time  when  a  display  of  vigour  was  badly  wanted  to 
check  the  growing  hostility  and  insolence  of  Provincial  Officials. 
The  expedition  has  had  an  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese^ 
far  greater  than  the  mere  exaction  of  punishment  for  a  riot.  It  has 
fihown  them,  that  we  are  still  able  and  ready  to  vindicate  our  rights^ 
and  has  warned  them  from  pursuing  the  dangerous  path,  on  which 
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they  had  entered'',  l  We  fully  sabscribe  to  this  opinion.  Mr. 
Medharet,  than  whom  Her  Majesty's  Government  possesses  not  a 
more  experienced,  a  more  capable^  and  a  more  efficient  Consular 
servant  in  Ghina^  has  thronghout  the  checquered  progress  of  this 
affair,  and  in  conflict  with  some  of  the  most  crafty  mandarins  and 
subtle  minds  of  China,  evinced  a  diplomatic  tact,  aptitude,  and  firm- 
ness beyond  praise ;  and  most  deservedly  has  his  condnct  received  the 
approbation  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Nor  should  we  be  just  to  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  if  we  were  to  withhold  an  amount  of  at  least 
equal  praise  for  tJie  vigour,  decision,  and  appreciative  power,  so  pro- 
minently displayed  by  him  on  this  almost  exceptional  occasion,  and  so 
coldly  viewed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  It  was  the  action  of 
the  British  Minister,  which  insured  the  success  of  his  subordinate ; 
and  we  attach  the  higher  importance  to  that  action  as  we  feel  con- 
vinced that,  but  for  the  suppression,  witha  stronghand,  of  the  Formosa 
and  Yang-chow  outrages,  the  Tientsin  massacre  would  not  now  be 
a  solitary  national  crime  in  the  more  recent  annals  of  China,  but  in 
all  probability  would  have  been  repeated  or  attempted  throughout 
the  Empire.  It  is  true,  that  the  object  of  those  outrages  was, 
to  all  appearance,  as  yet  a  special  one,  and  that  the  attitude 
assumed,  in  regard  to  them,  by  Sir  Butherford  Alcock,  and  the 
accompanying  demonstration  of  the  superior  naval  power  of  England, 
which  shond  be  ever  ready  to  protect  or  to  avenge,  has  not  prevented 
the  then  contemplated  object  from  being  expanded  into  the  general 
scheme  of  driving  all  foreigners  from  the  interior,  and  the  minor  ports, 
of  China,  if  not  from  Chinese  soil  altogether :  but  they  tended  to 
unsettle  the  minds  of  those  most  interested  in  the  plot,  as  to  its 
expediency,  attending  dangers,  and  possible  consequences;  to 
suggest  the  consideration  that  "  there  is  a  limit  to  the  longanimity 
even  of  the  most  peace-loving  Power  ^;  to  render  the  higher  officials 
lukewarm  or  reluctant  to  accept  the  responsiblility  of  its  execution; 
and  thus  to  prepare  the  miscarriage  of  a  more  general  buitchery  of* 
foreigners,  of  the  design  and  the  character  of  which  the  tragedy  of 
Tientsin  has  revealed  the  existence  and  furnished  the  illustration. 
185.     The  accusation  of  kidnapping  native  children  for  criminal 

1  The  North-China  Herald  for  December  8»  1868,  p.  596. 
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und  -abominable  purposes^  broaght  against  Christian  missionaries, 
liad  proved  so  potent  and  effective  a  means  to  excite  the  Chinese 
popnlace  against  "  the  onter  barbarian  **,  and  carried  such  a  sem- 
blance of  plansibility,  not  to  say  of  truth  with  it,  from  the  fact  of  the 
wilGng  reception^  on  the  part  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholic  charitable 
establishments,  of  infants  even  the  most  sickly  and  forlorn,  and  a 
consequently  large  mortality  among  them :  that  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  make  use  of  this  accusation  as  the  main  instrument  for 
leorking  upon  the  popular  passions  and  prejudices ;  an  additional 
reason  to  do  so  the  ''  Sacred  Edict  '*  was  found  to  offer  in  the  words 

of  the  seventh  maxim :  ^  ^  d^  1^  ^  IE  ^..  "  P^*  ^^^^ 
sectarian  teachings,  and  l  uphold  the  established  doctrine.!  '* — ^in 
amplifjring  *'  which  sentence  the  Emperor  Tung-Chfing  commands  r 
Soldiers  and  people !  Act  conformably  to  the  sacred  injunction,  and 
Btop  the  progress  of  sectarian  teachings,  as  you  would  torrents, 
flames,  robbers,  and  thieves  '\     It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred 

1  lAlerally:  "in  order  to".  The  Kev.  Mr.  Milne's  translflfdon  is:  ^Degrade 
«trange  religions,  in  order  to  exalt  the  orthodox  doctrine  *\  (The  Sacred  Edict,  2hd 
«d.    Shanghai,  1870,  Svo.,  p.  70.) 

s  The  Sacred  Edict,  p.  88 ;  and  the  next  note.     See  also  above  (177). 

s  This  will  appear  from  the  following  passages,  quoted  from  the  ConvsnatioD  of 
Kl  Shn-Tsin  with  the  Emperor  S4en-Fdng,  previonsly  referred  to,  and  aaeordiingt9 
Mr.  Wade's  (very  imperfect)  official  translation  : — Emp,  Are  the  French  quiet  is 
Kwan-tong? — Ki.  The  French  continue  to  give  no  trouble  in  Kwan-tung.  But  it  is 
«ald  that,  with  the  exception  of  trade,  what  they  most  prise  is  the  teaching  of  their 
doctnne. — Wnvp.  What  people  practice  their  doctrine  in  general?  Are  there  "Kn- 
jui'^  and  '*  sin-tsai "  (licentiates  and  graduates)  amongst  them  ? — KL  It  is  the  com- 
mon  tZ»2.  the  little)  people,  who  have  no  sense.  All  that  they  hear  of  the  question  is, 
that  by  the  practice  of  virtue  they  may  look  for  happiness,  and  so  the  chanoes  am 
that  they  are  mjrstified  by  them.  Licentiates  and  graduates,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
more  reading  and  acquaintance  with  philosophy,  which  makes  them  respect  them- 
Belves,  are  of  course  not  to  be  so  deluded.  Your  servant  has  never  heard,  that  such 
persons  had  embraced  their  doctrine. — Bhnp.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions  for 
the  profession  of  the  doctrine  in  Kwan-tung  ? — Ki.  Your  servant  has  heard  that,  some 
time  ago,  there  were  some.  There  had  been  none  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  last 
year  until  the  fourth  moon  of  the  present,  when  Yeh  wrote  to  him,  confidentially,  to 
the  effect  that,  in  the  district  of  Ying-teh,  Li  San-Wan  was  reported  to  be  playing 
*the  Ohih-jin  Ta-wang  (great  king  of  the  red  man),  and  that  in  his  behalf  certain 
recreant  graduates,  already  degraded  with  vagabonds  and  others,  had  privily  leagued 
with  yamun  followers  and  soldiers,  most  of  whom  were  professing  the  doctrine;  and 
he  desired  your  servant  to  send  a  subordinate  to  make  secret  investigation.  Your 
■ervaat  did  send  a  subordinate,  who  went  through  the  district  from  village  to  village 
in  disguise,  making  inquiries  for  a  month  or  more,  but  without  any  positive  evidence 
of  the  fact.    In  the  fifth  moon  your  servant  handed  over  his  office  to  Tna-tung,  who 
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from  this,  that  the  Chinese  Government  fear  any  more,  than  does 
Tseng  Kwo-Fan,  from  Christian  propagandism  in  a  religious  or  moral 
sense :  they  simply  look  with  contempt  upon  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospel  as  "  things  without  shadow  and  without  substance '',  to 
which  no  man  of  education  and  sense  would  condescend  to  listen.  2 
The  grounds,  on  which  they  are  so  strongly  opposed  to  Christian 
missionaries,  are  partly  the .  dominant  and  defiant  position,  assumed 
in  China  by  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood ;  the  incessant  trouble, 
given  to  the  authointies  by  the  native  catholic  converts;  the 
association,  in  their  ideas,  of  the  latter,  as  of  all  sectarian  bodies 
generally,  witfc  "secret  societies,  which,  '^when  their  rabble  becomes 
strong,  devise  sedition  and  transgress  the  law  ^' ;  and  their  identifica* 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Tai-pings :  3 
but,  above  all,  because  missionaries  are  the  pioneers  of  the  march  of 
intellect,  of  commerce,  and  general  intercourse,  and  carry  the  West 
more  and  more  into  the  interior  of  China,  from  which  the  Chinese 

again  sent  to  make  inquiry  in  every  part  of  the  Ung-yuen  and  Kinh-kiang  diatricta. 
When  your  servant  left  Canton  the  officer  sent  had  not  returned,  and  he  cannot  say 
what  steps  were  subsec^uently  taken. — Bmp.  Is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  "Grandfather 
of  Heaven"  [said  in  derision  for  *'the  Lord  of  Heaven"]  "preached  also  in  Shan-si"? 
— Ki.  It  is.  When  your  servant  was  a  licentiate,  and  superintending  instruction  in 
the  district  of  Hung-tung,  in  Ping- Yang  Fu,  the  outlaw,  Tsdu  Shun,  and  others  mur- 
dered the  authorities  in  the  city  of  Chau,  we  were  on  the  alert  night  and  day,  and 
one  day  a  confidential  despatch  was  received  from  the  prefect  of  Ping- Yang,  statiiig 
that  in  the  street  of  the  Shang-kia,  in  the  city  of  Hung-tung,  persons  were  propagating 
the  doctrine,  proselytising,  preaching  observances,  and  reciting  oanonical  books ;  and 
desiring  that,  as  they  were  very  probably  in  league  with  the  bad  djaracters  of  Chan, 
they  should  be  secretly  arrested.  On  this,  the  district  magistrate,  in  co-operation 
with  the  military,  seized  a  Chih-li  man  surnamed  Wang,  who  was  preaching  the  doc- 
trine there,  and  on  whose  person  was  found  a  crueifiz  and  some  books  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  aU  in  European  characters  (lit.  characters  of  the  Western  seas). 
After  this,  all  persons  teaching  or  professing  the  doctrine  were  proceeded  against 
according  to  law.— i?OT/).  And  what  did  their  books  say  ?— /Ti.  Your  servant  saw  that, 
besides  others,  there  were  some  books  copied  in  our  Chinese  character,  which  wer9 
all  about  Jesus.  Jesus  was  the  person  who  was  nailed  on  the  cross.  They  purported 
to  exhort  people  to  be  virtuous,  to  keep  the  heart  good,  and  to  do  good  actions.  But 
there  is  great  unanimity  (or  community  of  opinion)  amongst  the  professora  of  the 
doctrine ;  and  though,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  while  people  of  no  intelligence 
do  no  more  than  observe  fasts  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  happiness,  it  can  do  no  great 
harm:  [yet]  if,  in  the  course  of  time,  a  single  remarkable  person  should  appear 
(amongst  them)  he  would  be  almost  certain  to  create  trovble  by  inflaming  and  deluding 
(the  people)". — In  the  Proclamation  of  recent  date,  communicated  below  (186),  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  Tai-ping  doctrines  and  the  Christian  religion  are  in  plain  terms 

identified. 

R  R 
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Government  desires  to  expnlse,  and  keep  excluded,  the  West.     It 
is  in  this  sense,  that  Prince  Kung,  on  parting  with  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock,  impressed  on  him   the   necessity   to  free  China  of  mis- 
sionaries*' (137).     They  are  obnoxious  to  the  Government,  even 
above  opium,  not  as  moral  and  religious  instructors,  but  as  the 
supposed  instruments  of  sedition  and  trouble,  as  the  real  instruments 
of  civilisation  (md  progress.     The  attacks  of  the  Chinese  literates  are 
mainly  directed  against  them,  not  as  missionaries,  but  as  a  class  of  for- 
eigners, against  whom  they  find  it  easiest  and  with  the  greatest 
show  of  apparent  justice,  to  arouse  the  passions  of  the  people.    The 
almost  fanatical   aversion,    which   shallow   diplomat's,    like    Sir 
Butherford  Alcock  and  Mr.  Wade   entertain   to   the  presence  of 
missionaries  in  China,  has  absolutely  no  other  foundation,  save  their 
own  superficial  knowledge  and  misappreciation  of  Chinese  politics. 
186.     The  preceding  explanations  will  account  for  the  circum- 
stancOj  that  the  general  agitation  against  foreigners,  which  followed 
upon^ — as  the  pusillanimous  answer,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Chinese 
Government  to,— the  energetic  suppression,  by  the  British  Autho^ 
rities  in   China,   of  the    Formosa,    Yang-chow,    and    Chin-kiang 
disturbances,  and  the  similar  action    subsequently  taken   by  the 
Representative  of  France,  bore  an  almost  exclusively  anti-missionaiy 
character.   In  every  province,  wherein  foreigners  resided,  books  and 
pamphlets  were  circulated,  and  placards  posted  on  the  public  walls, 
in  various  forms  repeating  the  same  vile  and  slanderous  stories,  for 
the  purpose  qf  exciting  the  worst  passions,  and  arousing  the  most 
dangerous  prejudices,  of  an  ignorant  multitude.     That  they  emana- 
ted from  the  literati,  is  proved  by  the  literary  ability  with  which 
they  are  written,  one  and  all,  by  the  elegance  of  style,  and  the 
acquaintance  with  Chinese  Christian  literature,  displayed  in  most  of 
these  compositions.     "  Special  stress '',  the  rev.  translators  of  a  work 
of  this  kind :    ^'  Death-blow  to  Corrupt  Doctrines ",   state  in  the 
preface,  ^   "  has  uniformly  been  laid  by  those  quoting  it,  on  the  fact 
that  it  is  distributed  by  the  mandarins,., In  every  instancey  in  which  it 

I  DeeUh  Blow  to  Corrupt  Doctrkiea,  A  plain  statement  of  facts.  Published  by 
the  Gentry  and  People.  Translated  from  the  Chinese  (by  the  rev.  Missionaries  at 
Tdng-ohow).  Shanghai,  (American  Presbyterian  Mission  Press)  1870,  8to.,  pp.  64 
andix.    According  to  "the  Shanghai  Bud  ^tand  Evening  Courier "  for  January  4, 
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has  been  heard  of,  the  parties  possessing  it  have  assorted  tJiat  it  was 

obtained  from  the  yamun.     The  copy,  from  which  this  translation  is 

made,  came  from  the  the  Yamun  of  Chi-hia...As  to  its  circulation  in 

places  remote  from  the  sea-coast,   we  have  had  no  means  of  gaining 

accurate  information.     We  know  certainly  of  its  circulation  in  three 

districts  and  two  departmental  cities,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe 

that  it  has  been  extensively  distributed  throughout  the  north  of 

China.     A.t  Lai-chow-fu  the  book  is  well  known,  and  it  is  currentlj 

reported  that  copies  were  given  by  the  magistrate  to  the  petty  local 

officers,  with  orders  to  pass  them  round  for  the  school-teachers  and 

principal  men  of  the  villages  to  read,  and  then  to  return  them  to  the 

yamun,  taking  care  that  none  should  fall  into  the  hands   of  the 

Christians... We  are  aware,  that  serious  objections  may  be  urged 

against  publishing  in  English  a  book  so  full  of  obscenity,  but  at  the 

present  crisis,  when  a  true  insight  into  the  Chinese  mind  is  essential 

in  order  to  the  proper  adjustment   of  the  relations  between  this 

nation  and  foreign  countries,  these  objections  seem  to  us  to  be 

outweighed  by  the  advantage  of  having  so  direct  and  reliable  a 

means  of  ascertaining  the  dispositions  and  plans  of  the  Chinese  as  is 

aiforded  by  a  truthful  translation  of  a  book  of  their  own  in  which 

their  views  of  foreigners  are,  as  it  were,  photographed.     It  is  not 

an  ordinary  obscene  book,  nor  are  its  obscenities  their  own  end. 

They  have  a  subtle  aim.     It  is  to  connect  with  the  very  idea  of  a 

foreigner,   associations  the  lowest  and  most   repulsive.     For   this 

reason,  its  obscenity  constitutes  one  of  its  most  dangerous  features, 

and  to  appreciate  this  it  must  be  read.     It  is  certainly  not  a  book 

to  be  left  on  centre  tables,  yet  it  has  its  place  and  its  use.     It  is 

part  of  the  literature  of  the  present  controversy  between  China  and 

the  outside  world... In  the  numerous  instances  in  which   obscene 

language  is  used,  we  have  been  obliged,  in  order  fairly  to  reproduce 

the  original,  to  use  •a  similar  style  of  expression,  without  attempting 

to  gloss  it  over.     In  a  few  instances,  where  the  language  is  too 

outrageous,  we  have  simply  omitted  a  few  words.^' 

1870,  this  disgraceful  work  was  originally  compiled,  about  eight  years  ago,  by 
&  fff,  ^,  Taag  Tse  Shing  [T*aDg  Chi-Shei^],  then  Treasurer  (Fantai)  of  *Htt-peh, 
and  widely  distributed,  gpatis,  in  that  and  the  adjoining  provinces,  by  tho  Chinese 
Magistrates. 

bb2 
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» 

187.     In  order  to  convey  to  the  reader  fiorae  idea  of  the  general 

character   and  tendency   of  the   literature   here   in    question,    we 

subjoin, — omitting  the  notes,  to  which  references  are  given,  as  unfit 

for  publication, — the  English  version  of  a  "  Proclamation",   which, 

in   the   latter   part   of  1868   and   subsequently,  has   been   widely 

circulated  in  the  provinces  of  the  Two  Kiang,  and  was  posted  up 

against  the  city  wall  of  Shanghai,  outside  the  Eastern  gate.     It  has 

been  thus  translated ; —         pkoclamation. 

**  The  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Sages  is  handed  down  for  the  instruction  of 
the  heart,  and  the  maintenance  of  personal  virtue  ;  aiming,  by  means  of  these, 
I'  to  bring  about  a  right  adjustment  of  the  fanjily,  and  a  proper  government 

of  the  Empire,  This  is  real  philosophy,  attainable  by  all  aad  comprehend- 
ing all.  None  can  plead  exemption  from  ita  claims,  even  for  a  moment. 
'J'his  is  the  religion  (doctrine)  of  the  literati.     Subsequent  to  the  Three 

••  Dynasties   the   ^'  hea^    jS  shang,  ffl   chow,    Buddhism   and    Taouism 

»*  gradually  spread  among  the  people  ;  the  latter  proposing  to  purify  men's 

'  nature,  and  the  former  to  induce  repentance.     But  though  throughout  the 

empire  Buddhist  and  Taouist  priests  are  numerous  j  yet  few.  are  able  to 
attain  to  either  the  state  of  Buddha  or  of  the  Inunortals  (Genii)  and  thus 
these  systems  are  seen  to  be  mere  empty  talk.  Beside  Buddhism  and 
Taouism  there  is  Christianity  (Religion  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven)  deceiving  the 
people  and  poisoning  their  minds  with  its  pernicious  principles.  The 
propagators  of  this  system  promise  to  bestow  longeirtty,  but  in  fact  their 
adherents  meet  with  a  speedy  death.  They  hold  cut  the  promise  of 
gain,  but  in  truth  their  followers  soon  lose  house  and  home.  I  itill  give 
an  instance  of  this.  The  long-haired  rebels  Hung-sew-tsuen  and  Yang-sew- 
t'sing  at  the  commencement  oY  the  rebellion  employed  the  words   "  Lord  of 

Heaven"    ^  ^j  ^^  deceive  the  people.     The  seventh  day  they  set  apart 
as  a  day  of  worship.    At  each  meal  they  sang  grace,  one  leading,  and  all  the 
:  others  present  joining.     All  who  joined   their  sect  did  so  under  the  impres- 

*  sion  that  they  were  to  obtain  endless  wealth.     For  more  than  ten  years 

these  men  spread  anarchy  through  upwards  of  ten  provinces,  destroying 
myriads  of  people.  But  look  at  them  now ;  where  is  the  long  life  they 
expected,  and  wliere  the  wealtli  for  which  they  hoped  1  their  very  blood  has 
dyed  the  soil  and  their  posterity  has  utterly  perished. 

The  religion  now  being  promulgated  by  foreigners,  whctlier  Catholics 
or  Protestants,  is  one  and  the  same.  It  is  only  alluring  men  on  by  hopes  of 
longevity  and  gain — two  things  which  all  desire  ;  but  people  generally  are 
not  aware  of  the  knavery  and  liisciviousncss  practised  by  these  propagan- 
dists. What  is  most  to  be  lamented  is  that  country  j)eople  are  so  utterly 
bewitched  that  till  death  they  will  not  change.  These  country  people  are 
naturally  stupid  and  thus  easily  deceived  ;  moreover,  having  taken  bewitch- 
ing drugs  there  is  no  hope  of  ever  bringing  tliem  to  their  proper  senses 
again.  In  addition  to  this,  children  are  constantly  being  kidnapped,  their 
eves  scooped  out,  and  their  brain  extracted  ;  both  of  which  are  mixed  up 
into   stupifying  drugs   and   also   used   for   extracting  silver  by   alchemic 
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processes.  Thus  human  life  is  trifled  with  ;  and  it  is  most  painful  to 
think  that  men  still  remain  under  the  spell  of  these  propsigaudists,  insensible 
to  all  this  (villainy.) 

I  now  purpose  drawing  up  several  articles  founded  on  my  own 
experience  and  knowledge  j  in  order  to  warn  men  against  coveting  a  trifling 
gain,  and  thus  involving  their  posterity  in  suffering,  and  also  that  their 
innocent  families  may  escape  premature  death.  I  hope  all  benevolent  and 
good  men  will  spread  abroad  the  information  given,  in  order  that  stupid 
country  people  and  other  illiterate  persons  may  know  how  to  value  and 
preserve  their  lives.  By  doing  this  you  will  be  performing  a  really 
meritorious  work. 

1.  It  is  said  that  at  every  mission  station  chapels  are  built  which  they 

call   "Chapels  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven",  ^  ^  ^,  deceiving  the  people 

with  hopes  of  longevity ;  but  fearing  people  would  not  believe  such  a 
doctnne,  and  knowing  that  men  naturally  covet  wealth,  they  allure  them 
by  promises  of  gain.  Scholars  joining  the  sect  receive  eight  or  ten  taels, 
but  stupid  country  women  and  girls,  being  easily  deceived,  only  get  some 
eighty  or  a  hundred  cents,  and  even  so  low  as  a  few  hundred  cash.  They  are 
then  forced  to  take  a  drug,  after  which  father  and  mother  and  nearest 
relations  are  regarded  aa  enemies.  Old  and  young  are  required  to  wait  on 
the  (priests),  and  wives  and  daughters  are  prostituted  to  their  licentious 
desires  ;  and  all  this  without  any  conciousness  of  shame. 

2.  It  is  said  that  in  families  connected  with  this  sect  one  daughter 

must   remain   unmai'ried  and  is   called  the  virgin.     The  priest    jpft  "^ 

spiritual  father,,  constantly  visits  the  family,  and  always  comes  at  night. 
When  he  arrives  a  separate  apartment  is  prepared  for  him ;  every  crack 
and  creyice  of  which  is  cai-efully  pasted  over  with  paper  so  that  even  a 
breath  of  wind  cannot  enter.  The  priest  and  the  daughter  are  shut  up  in 
the  room  together,  at  what  is  called  "a  religious  examination".  The 
conversation  is  carried  on  in  so  confidential  and  soft  a  tone  that  not  a 
word  can  be  overheard.  After  a  little  while,  there  is  the  sound  as  of  an 
embrace,  and  the  noise  of  walking  about  the  room.  At  daybreak  the  priest 
takes  his  departure,  and  the  girl  is  left  in  so  jaded  a  condition  that  it  is 
three  days  before  she  can  walk.  And  further  these  virgins  are  commonly 
very  sallow-faced  and  very  thin.  This  religions  examination  (confession), 
is  nothing  other  than  a  scene  of  foulest  vice. 

3.  Whenever  there  is  a  marriage  in  a  family  belonging  to  this  sect, 
the  priest  must  come  to  instruct  the  bride  ;  and  spends  the  night  previous 
to  the  wedding  with  her.  At  these  marriages,  the  night  on  which  the 
priest  comes  to  impart  instruction,  it  often  happens  that  heroic  girls  refuse 
to  be  drugged  and  violated,  and  being  driven  to  extremity  commit  suicide. 
Such  cases  are  innumerable.  The  father-in-ltiw  and  husband  having  been 
already  bewitched,  hush  up  the  matter.  Should  the  lady^s  father,  and 
mother,  and  brothers  attempt  to  have  the  priest  punished  he  stops  them  by 
influence  and  bribery.  The  father  in-law,  motfier- in-law  and  the  husband 
too,  counsel  a  peaceable  settlement  of  the  matter. 

Alas  !  that  such  virtuous  and  heroic  girls  should  have  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  born  in  a  family  of  this  sect ;  thus  to  die  and  be  cast  off  like  an  old 
shoe.     It  is  cause  for  decj),  d^pep  sorrow. 
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4.  In  families  of  this  sect  whenever  any  one  is  sick,  whether  old  or 
young,  information  must  be  given  to  the  priest,  in  order  that  some  one  may 
be  sent  to  read  the  sacred  books.  During  the  reading  all  the  relatives  are 
required  to  leave  the  room,  and  are  not  allowed  to  see  anything  that  passes. 
When  the  reading  is  over  the  breath  of  the  sick  person  is  stopped  and  the 
body  wrapped  in  a  shroud  so  that  none  of  the  relatives  may  see  (what  has 
been  done.)  The  ostensible  reason  for  all  this  secresy  is,  the  reading  of  the 
sacred  books,  but  in  reality  it  is  done  in  order  to  scoop  out  the  person's 
eyes  and,  placing  a  copper  tube  through  the  empty  sockets,  to  draw  out  the 
brain.  Such  treatment  as  this  would  kill  a  healthy  man»  much  more  one 
enfeebled  by  long  sickness.  His  connection  with  this  sect  however  is  the 
real  cause  of  his  death,  and  not  his  disease.  Their  wrapping  the  corpse  in  a 
«hroud  is  done  in  order  to  blind  people ;  and  the  friends  of  the  deceased  are 
foolish  enough  to  imagine  he  has  become  immortal,  and  is  partaker  of  great 
blessedness.  They  do  not  know  how  bitterly  he  suffered  in  death,  and  that 
such  suffering  is  the  reward  of  all  belonging  to  this  sect. 

5.  Families  connected  with  this  sect,  every  seventh  day  go  to  Church  to 
worship.  I  have  seen  many  well-dressed  ladies  going  in  conveyances  to  the 
Church ;  one  thing  connected  with  the  worship  has  struck  me  as  being  very 
«trange — ^the  young  and  beautiful  females  kneel  near  the  priest,  just  a 
screen  separating  them,  and  a  conversation  is  carried  on  in  a  low  soft  tone, 
while  the  old  women  kneel  at  a  distance,  not  a  word  passing  between  them 
and  the  priest.  The  wives  too  kneel  near  the  screen,  the  husbands  back 
below  the  steps.  The  women  and  the  priest  seem  to  be  on  the  pleasantest 
terms  with  each  other.  When  the  nature  has  been  bewitched,  stupified,  (by 
taking  drugs)  people  become  insensible  to  shame  and  can  do  even  such 
things  as  these. 

6.  At  the  various  mission  stations  children  are  constantlfr  being 
kidnapped,  because  human  eyes  are  indispensable  to  the  making  of  the 
seductive  drugs  used  by  these  people.  Moreover  foreigners  have  a  method 
by  which  white  copper  can  be  turned  silver,  and  for  this  also  human  eyes 
are  necessary.  Now  as  these  foreigners  possess  large  quantities  of  silver, 
the  number  of  people  they  destroy  must  be  enormous.  It  is  horrifying  to 
think  that  all  the  money  disbursed  by  this  sect  is  obtained  at  the  expense  of 
children's  eyes  and  livf  s.  A  man  with  a  particle  of  human  feeling  in  him 
should  scorn  to  receive  such  ill-gotten  wealth. 

I  have  resided  in  Shanghai  some  seven  years,  during  which  time  I  have 
seen  and  heard  much  of  this  sect  There  is  a  Shanghai  man  named  Chioh, 
whose  ancestors  for  several  genercitions  had  been  adherents  of  this  religion. 
This  man  Chioh  at  the  age  of  twenty  saw  the  utter  falseness  of  the  system,  and 
repeatedly  exhorted  his  parents  to  give  up  their  connection  with  it ;  but  his 
exhortations  were  in  vain.  He  then  escaped  from  home  and  went  to 
Shansi,  where  he  resided  with  some  relatives.  After  more  than  ten  years 
he  returned  to  Shanghai,  and  found  that  both  his  father  and  mother  had 
died,  which  was  a  matter  of  life-long  grief  to  him.  Their  death,  however, 
fortunately  enabled  him  to  break  off  entirely  from  this  sect  He  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  related  to  me  the  injurious  and  debasing 
practices  of  its  adherents,  and  he  always  spoke  with  great  bitterness. 

There  was  a  P6o-tung  man  named  K&ng,  who  told  me  that  when  he  was 
joung  he  had  been  very  fond  of  gambling,  and^that  in  consequence  he  often 
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had  no  means  of  obtaining  either  food  or  olothing.  On  one  of  these 
occasions  he  was  advised  to  join  this  sect,  and  thus  obtain  a  little  money  to 
tide  him  over  present  difficulties  At  first  he  refused,  but  one  year  being 
unable  to  extricate  himself  from  his  embarrassment  he  resolved  to  take  the 
course  recommended.  He  told  his  relatives  that  necessity  compelled  him  to 
take  this  step,  and  that  it  was  said  that  all  who  joined  the  sect  must  swallow 
a  certain  drug  which  casts  a  spell  over  men.  He  asked  them  to  await  his 
return,  and  having  bound  him  to  force  him  to  swallow  same  hemp  seed,  or 
other  vegetable  oil ;  in  order  to  produce  vomiting.     Should  this  fail  they 

must  administer  Timg-oil  ^j^  y^)  which  is  certain  in  its  effect     Having 

returned  home  from  joining  the  sect  the  above  plan  was  followed.  He 
swallowed  four  catties  of  oil  which  brought  on  retching ;  and  the  pill  he  had 
taken  came  up  unacted  on.     The  pill  on  being  broken  up  was  found  to 

contain  a  coppeaman,  ^^  ^,  which  he  threw  into  a  cesspool   That  night, 

those  who  had  induced  him  to  become  a  Catholic,  came  saying  that  since  he 
did  not  believe,  he  must  not  vilify  the  medicine,  and  that  he  must  return 
the  money  he  had  received.  But  by  this  time  a  large  portion  of  the  money 
had  been  spent,  and  he  had  no  means  of  obtaining  any  more — he  had  nothing 
but  his  body  to  give  them.  Suddenly  he  saw  a  flying  knife,  and  a  flying 
two^dged  sword  which  scared  him  terribly.  They  then  went  to  seek  the 
drug  he  had  cast  away  and  having  found  it  departed.  After  this  he  had 
peace.  It  is  clear  no  one  should  have  anything  to  do  with  this  sect. 
Should  any  be  bold  enough  to  make  the  experiment,  their  hardihood  may 
cost  them  their  life.  Once  you  join  this  sect,  your  body,  your  home,  your  life 
are  no  longer  your  own.     Is  not  this  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  any  one  1 

The  main  argament  of  this  proclamation  is  in  every  respect  similar 
to  that  of  the  "  Deathblow  to  Corrupt  Doctrines " ;  only  that  the 
language  of  the  latter  is,  throughout,  more  ''  oatrageous  ". 

188.  To  show,  however,  that  the  anti-foreign  agitation,  thus 
carried  on  by  the  literati,  is  by  no  means  directed  against  the 
missionaries  in  their  character  of  moral  teachers,  but  chiefly,  as  we 
kaye  already  pointed  out  (185),  in  their  capacity  of  foreigners 
invading  the  interior  of  China:  we  may  adduce  the  troubles  at 
Swatow,  in  January  1869,  occasioned  by  a  wanton  attack  npon  one 
of  the  boats  of  H.  M.  gun-boat  "Cockchafer*',  and  followed  by 
placards  being  posted  in  all  the  surrounding  villages  by  the  literate 
gentry,  urging  the  people  to  rise  and  exterminate  "the  outer 
barbarians  ",  and  offering  a  prize  of  fifty  doljfirafor  every  foreign  head 
Irought  in :  thns  provoking  a  severe  chastisement,  and  the  burning 
of  several  fortified  villages.  Further,  the  simultaneous  rumors 
of  an  intended  massacre,  at  the  Chinese  new-year,  of  the  chiefly 
commercial  community .  cf  foreigners  at  Chi-Fn, — ^relieved  only  of 
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their  auxiety  by  the  appearance  of  one  of  H.  M.  ships-of-war ;  the 
uneasiness,  produced  soon  afterwards,  by  similar  threats  of  attack, 
at  Hankow ;  and  the  "  Proclamation  '\  which  the  Yang-tze  Explor- 
ing Expedition,  in  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  on  ascending  the 
upper  river,  provoked  the  literati  of  I-chang,  a  prefectural  city  of 
^Hu-peh  about  400  miles  from  Hankow,  to  post,  during  the  stay 
of  the  expedition  at  I-chang,  by  way  of  warning,  lest  merchant  or 
missionary  should  be  tempted  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
^'  hospitable  "  town.     The  following  is  a  translation  : — 

"  Minutes  of  a  meetin<^  held  at  "  Ichang-foo,"  which  minates  were 
mtide  public  on  the  15th  day  of  the  3rd  moon  (April  26th  1869.) 

The  inhabitants  of  the  seven  districts  forming  the  department  of 
"  I-chang,"  have,  after  mature  deliberation,  arrived  at  the  humble  conclusion 
that  from  generation  to  generation  they  have  been  the  recipients  of  much 
Imperial  favor. 

During  the  more  than  200  years  that  the  present  dynasty  has  existed, 
they  have  enjoyed  the  kindly  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  all  other  temporal 
blessings ;  and,  as  the  only  way  of  repaying  thp  favours  thus  showered  upon 
them,  they  had  striven  to  deport  themselves  as  good  and  faithful  subjects. 

In  proof  of  the  all-favouring  influences  possessed  by  his  Imperial 
Majesty,  they  would  only  point  to  the  recent  campaign  against  the  Cantoa 
and  local  banditti.  Insurrections,  which  at  one  time  bid  fair  to  spread  over 
half  the  land,  were  checked,  immediately  the  able  and  distinguished  officers 
appointed  by  His  Majesty  made  simple  demonstrations,  and  it  may  be  said 
(of  the  inhabitants  of  this  district,)  that  not  one  exists  but  is  filled  with 
unspeakable  thankfulness. 

^t  present,  it  behoves  that  attention  be  turned  to  the  movements  of 
the  inhabitants  of  a  place  called  England,  a  small  and  insignificant  country, 
situated  in  the  extreme  angle  of  the  ocean.  These  people,  brutal  by  nature, 
aim  at  enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  others,  and,  with  this  object 
in  view,  they  swarm  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  religions  they  profess  are  thpse  known  as  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  of  the  Lord  of  Heaven,  and  the  believers  therein  are  simply  the 
scum  of  the  earth ;  issuing  forth  from  their  out  of  the  way  country,  they 
disseminate  depraved  doctrines,  which  unsettle  and  delude  the  people ; 
whilst  in  their  steamers,  which  hurry  to  and  fro  as  the  wind,  they  search 
out  the  nakedness  of  the  land. 

Already  has  the  trade  of  Hankow  fallen  into  their  hands,  and  they  now 
seek  to  wrest  from  us  our  commerce  and  our  possessions. 

Their  evil  doings  are  more  numerous  than  the  hairs  of  one's  head  ;  in 
fact,  why  the  earth  deigns  to  sustain,  or  the  light  of  heaven  to  shine  upon, 
such  monsters,  is  a  mystery. 

As  before  mentioned,  it  is  incumbent  on  us  to  prevent  our  district 
being  overrun  with  these  pest«,  and  with  this  object,*  the  following 
(preventive)  measures  are  solemnly  proposed,  viz.: — 
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It  IB  proposed  tliat  a  reward  of  40,000  cash  [about  j£12]  aliall  be  paid 

to  amy  QM  u}ho  may  cause  the  death  of  a  foreigner, 
A  similar  reward  shall  be  paid  for  the  destruction  of  a  steamer. 

The  native  who  dares  to  dispose  of  land  to  foreigners  for  building 
purposes  <fea,  shall  be  surely  put  to  death.  He  who  giv^s  inform- 
ation resulting  in  conviction  ^all  be  rewarded  with  10,000  cash. 

He  who  dares  to  let  his  house  to  a  foreigner,  shall  have  his  property 
razed  to  the  ground,  and 'who  gives  information  which  results  in 
conviction  shall  be  rewarded  with  10,000  cash. 

Ferrymen  found  conveying  foreigners  to  and  fro  shall  have  their  boatQ 

seized  and  burnt 
He  who  in  attempting  the  life  of  a  foreigner  may  himself  be  wounded^ 

shall  be  rewarded  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Should  any  one  lose  his  life  when  attempting  that  of  a  foreigner,  hia 
funeral  obsequies  shall  be  oarefully  attended  to,  and  his  family 
shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  300,000  cash, 

in  Formosa  also,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  fresh  outrages  were 
committed  upon  English  merchants  by  the  looal  mandarins, 
encouraged  by  the  infatuated  apologies^  tendered^  for  the  late 
'^  unauthorised ''  occupation  of  Fort  Zelandia  (181),  by  Her  Miyesty^s 
present  Government.  Again,  British  property  was  unlawfully 
seized ;  the  right  of  foreigners  to  purchase  camphor  and  to  travri  in 
the  interior,  although  duly  provided  with  passports,  denied;  a 
British  sabjeot,  Mr.  Field,  robbed  and  placed  in  irons ;  and  placards 
posted,  offermg  a  reward  of  two  hundred  doUars  for  the  head  of 
another  British  subject,  Mr.  Pickering,  and  inviting  all  Chinameu 
to  attack  him  and  seize  his  goods.  The  excitement  was  in  this 
manner  kept  up  throughout  the  year,  during  tiie  summer  of  which 
the  Rev.  James  Williamson,  on  his  way  from  •Tientsin  to  one  of 
the  stations  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  in  Shan«tung,  was 
murdered  by  a  band  of  armed  men^  on  August  25*26,  in  a  junk, 
while  anchored  for  the  night  at  a  short  distance  from  a  village  on 
the  Grand  Canal,  about  thirty  miles  only  from  Tientsin.  There  still 
hangs  a  mystery  over  this  sad  affair,  which  may  never  be  cleared 
up.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  namely,  that  Chinese  officials 
were  implicated  in  it;  and  that  His  Excellency  Chung-'Ho,  although 
he  sent  a  large  body  of  soldiers  to  recover  the  corpse,  did  nothing 
to  bring  the  murderers  to  justice.  The  same  spirit  of  encourage- 
ment and  protection  granted  to  the  assailants  of  foreigners  by  the 
Chinese  authorities,  was  manifested  by  the  Tao-tai  and  the  Chih^fa 
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of  Ngan-king^  the  capital  of  Ngan-wei,  when,  daring  the  antamn 
examinations,  the  nussion-honse  of  the  Ilevds.  James  Meadows  and 
Alexander  Williamson  in  the  city  was,  on  the  3rd  November,  1869, 
destroyed  by  a  mob,  shouting  ^'kill  the  foreign  devils'*,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  literati  by  means  of  inflammatory  placards,  and  with 
the  connivance  of  the  magistrates.  Both  missionaries  had  with  their 
families  to  fly  to  Kia-kiang,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  their  bare 
lives.  A  hoase,  belonging  to  the  Jesuit  Missionaries,  was  attacked 
and  gutted  at  the  same  time.  Let  it  be  remembered  that,  while 
China  was  thus,  in  general  accordance  with  the  programme  of 
TsSng  Kuo-Fan  accepted  by  the  Imperial  Government,  offering 
prizes  for  the  heads  of  English  officers  and  merchants,  and  murdering 
and  planning  the  murder  of  English  missionaries,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame,  her  Messenger  to  the  West,  succeeded  in  persuading 
the  English  Government  of  her  anxiety  "  to  strike  off  the  shackles 
from  trade'',  and  ''to  plant  the  shining  cross  on  every  hill  and  in 
every  valley"  (129). 

189.  Even  among  a  people  so  apathetic  as  are  the  Chinese,  the 
system  of  agitation,  adopted  and  pursued  by  their  literate  and  official 
olasses,  could  not  fail  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  remark,  that  a  change  had  come  over  the  masses. 
Their  prejudices  and  ignorance  had  been,  and  were  being,  worked 
upon  to  such  a  degree,  that  public  excitability  was  aroused  on  the 
slightest  occasion,  and  no  story  against  foreigners,  however  absurd, 
was  discredited.  Thus,  the  employment  of  some  Hindu  watchmen 
in  the  compound  of  Trinity  Church,  within  the  British  Settlement 
of  Shanghai,  gave  rise,  in  the  month  of  October  1869,  to  consider- 
able commotion  and  tumult.  Placards  were  posted  at  the  comers  of 
various  streets,  asserting  that  those  watchmen  were  in  the  habit  of 
murdering  native  passers  by  about  midnight;  while  one  bill  repre- 
sented them  to  be  the  agents  of  the  Queen  of  England,  being  in 
want  of  the  carcases  of  eighteen  coolies  for  medicinal  purposes ;  and 
another  bill  affirmed,  that  the  bodies  of  ten  Chinamen  were  actually 
lying  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  facing  the  Church.  Yet  another 
report  would  have  it,  that  a  foreign  hong  had  contracted  with  the 

1  The  North-Ghina  Herald  for  October  5,  1869. 
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watchmen  for  the  bodies  of  ten  Chinese  boys  and  ten  girls.  Of  the 
two  placards^  most  widely  posted  in  the  Settlement,  the  following 
are  translations : — 

i.  Early  and  late  (by  night  and  by  day)  people  are  being  caught  to  be 
buried  alive  as  piles  for  the  Church.  All  round  the  building  several  painted 
or  tatooed  devils  are  lying  in  wait  to  catch  people,  and  have  already  caught 
several  tens.  Men  of  known  respectability  have  written  this  with  a  view  to 
appitse  the  (native)  officials  of  the  fact. 

iL  We  hear  they  want  to  catch  twelve  persons,  male  and  female,  to 
bury  alive  beneath  the  New  Church.  We  hear  also  that  four  or  five  people 
have  already  been  caught,  of  whic];i  fact  many  are  able  to  bear  personal 
testimony,  having  seen  it  with  their  own  eyes.  We  now  warn  all  persons 
having  occasion  to  pass  that  way  to  be  on  their  guard,  and  on  no  account 
to  pass  after  dark.  Four  devils  dressed  in  red  with  painted  faces  so  as  to 
appear  like  hobgoblins  are  lying  in  wait  Foreigners  (red-haired  men  i,e. 
Englishmen)  have  subscribed  Tls.  12  (as  a^  reward  for)  the  capture  of  twelve 
persons,  at  the  same  time  clearly  stating  that,  should  the  kidnappers  be 
caught  by  the  Chinese  and  foe  beheaded  they  (the  subscribers)  do  not  hold 
themselves  responsible.  1 

And  in  order  to  exhibit  to  the  Chinese  the  crime  of  even  simple 
kidnapping  in  all  its  heinousness^  the  magistrates^  in  the  cases  of 
natives,  began  to  visit  it  with  an  unusual  degree  of  cruel  severity. 
Thus,  at  the  commencement  of  1869,  a  rice-cake  seller  in  the  native 
city  of  Shanghai,  whose  only  son  had  been  kidnapped,  met  the 
child  soon  afterwards  in  the  street,  when  he  learned  that  a  neigh- 
bour had  stolen  the  boy  «id  sold  him  to  a  Cantonese  of  substance, 
who  wished  to  adopt  him.  The  father  brought  the  case  before  the 
Chih-s'ien,  who  sentenced  the  kidnapper  to  being  placed,  in  an 
upright  position,  in  a  cage,  with  hands  tied  ap,  and  his  head  raised, 
through  a  hole  fitting  the  neck,  above  the  upper  board  in  such  a 
manner,  that  his  toes  only  touched  the  ground;  and  to  remain 
exposed,  in  that  position,  until  he  be  dead  from  starvation  and 
exhaustion.  In  the  case  in  question,  the  kidnapper  went  through 
only  one  day  of  this  torture ;  the  prosecutor,  who  had  recovered  his 
child  and  considered  it  incorrect  to  have  his  neighbour  suffer  death 
under  the  circumstances,  having  petitioned  the  magistrate  to 
commute  the  remainder  of  the  sentence  to  a  promenading  exhibition 
in  the  cangue  for  three  days.  But  in  other  instances,  the  "Iskyr" 
has  been  allowed  to  take  its  course ;  2   and  death  has  not  ensued  till 

2  So,  a  correspondent  writes  to  *'tlie  Korth-China  Herald'*  from  Fu-chow,  on 
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after  several  days  of  agODy>  invariably  enjoyed  and  gloated  oyer  hj 
a  Chinese  crowd* 

190^  After  the  public  mind  had  been  thdB  worked  Upon  for  » 
sufficient  period  to  render  it  inflammable  and  disposed  to  deeds  of 
blood  against  foreigners^  Whenever  they  might  be  determined  on^ 
the  day  of  the  following  summer-solstice^  ^^  ^,  an  important  one 
in  Chinese  astrology^  was  chosen  for  striking  a  first  great  blow^ 
which^  it  was  anticipated^  would  directly  or  indirectly  deliver  at  least 
the  Eastern  Provinces  of  China  from  the  hated  presence  of  the  outer 
barbarian.  The  day  was  found — ^for>  we  need  hardly  say  that  even 
the  Chinese  Government  would  not  think  of  entering  upon  any 
grave  enterprise  without  consulting  the  fates^— ^to  bear  every  mark 
of  a  propitious  character  for  the  work  in  contemplation.  The 
solstice  fell^  according  to  ^*  the  Ta-Ching  Almanac^  by  Imperial 
command  carefully  computed  and  published  by  the  Imperial  Board  of 
Astronomy  for  the  use  of  the  Empire  Universal,  and  for  the  ninth  year 
of  T'ung*chih  ",  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  fifth  month,  corres- 
ponding to  June  the  21st  of  the  Gregorian  kalendar ;  on  which  day  the 
Moon  entered  her  third  quarter  in  J^P, — 1.6.  here:  ^between  five  and 
seven  o^clock  in  the  morning ',  mean  Peking  time,. — and  the  Moon's 
influence  was  wholly  favorable  to  the  commencing  any  undertaking, 
more  especially  the  carrying  out  "  the  great  punishments  of  Heaven'', 
J^,  ^'slMghter  and  extermination"^.  And  in  the  official  Horoscope 
for  the  ninth  year  of  T'ung«>chih,  likewise  by  Imperial  command 
computed  and  printed  by  the  Imperial  Astronomical  Board,^   it  is 

May  i&,  1870:  *'  Fot  fievefal  ^jb,  al  the  Tea-Payilion,  half  way  hetw«en  the  foreigii 
Settlement  and  the  city,  a  man  has  been  standing  in  a  wooden  cage,  where  he  will 
stand  till  death  inteirenea^  His  crime  is  kidnapping  children,  and  his  age  about  2(k 
Last  Saturday,  I  passed  the  placey  and  a  great  crowd  of  idlers  were  standing  around, 
iga^ing  and  laughing  at  him%  He  had  been  put  in  the  cage  the  previous  day.  A 
seat  had  been  arranged  on  which  he  was  sittmg,  his  head  protruding  abore  the  top  of 
the  cage.  His  eyes  were  shut,  and  he  Was  nearly  motionless,  as  if  asleep,  if  sleep 
Were  possible  in  such  circumstances.  £arly  on  Monday  morning,  I  passed  again ;  his 
Seat,  which  was  simply  a  small  piece  of  board  extending  from  one  side  of  the  cage  to 
the  otheiv  and  kept  in  position  by  cleats,  nailed  imder  each  end  to  the  sides  of  the 
cage,  had  been  remoyed.  The  wretch  was  standing  on  tiptoe,  with  his  ankles  chained 
t(^ether  by  a  short  iron  chain,  and  his  hands  tied  behind  him.  Some  one  had  put 
into  the  cage  a  few  broken  bricks.  At  times  he  would  try,  by  standing  on  the  tiptoe 
of  one  footy  to  arrange  some  of  these  pieces  together,  by  using  the  toes  of  the  other 
foot,  BO  that  by  standing  on  them  he  might  ease  himself  a  little;  but  he  made  poor 
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laid  down  that^  in  the  year  in  question,  Sf^  ^  is  connected  also  with 
llP  as  r^erred  to  the  Moon^  the  same  as  are  J^,  'Hhe  embryo  of  greater 
things '',  and  ^,  here :  liberal  reward ;  further,  that  S^  ^  is, 
IE  ^t  due  north,  in  -^  ^,  "  the  principal  house  "  and  commands 
•^,  here :  the  seventh  division  of  the  day,  i,e.  from  eleven  a.m.  to 
one  o'clock  p*m; :  while  the  horoscope  of  the  Imperial  Almana,c  again 
instructs  us  that,  in  the  house  J^P,  ''  the  great  military  leader  will 
advance  in  battle-array'*,  and  that,  in  the  house  -^,  "the  great  lord  of 
the  year  is  destructive '',  and  that  there  will  be  "great  spoil,  judgment 
from  on  high,  slaughter,  and  extermination''.  It  would,  therefore, 
have  been  difficult,  according  to  the  astrological  superstition  of  the 
Chinese,  to  have  chosen  for  an  attack  upon  foreigners  a  more 
propitious  day  thaa.  the  twenty-first  day  of  June,  1870,  and  a  more 
favorable  hour,  thaa  the  Chinese  hour  extending  from  11  o'clock 
a.  m.  to  1  o'clock  p.  m.  on  that  day.  In  order,  however,  to-  lull 
suspicion,  and  to  prevent  any  measures  of  precaution  or  defence, 
which  Blight  have  endangered  or  frustrated  the  plan,  being  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  outer  barbarians,  the  whole  country  was  kept 
-quiet  for  nearly  half  a  year  previous.  Between  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  year  of  T'ung-chih,  on  January  31,  1870,  and  the 
11th  or  14th  day  of  the  5th  month = June  9  and  12,  the  days 
-selected  for  the  preparing  the  outbreak,  because,  according  to  the 
Imperial  Almanac,  on  the  latter  day  "  Heaven's  undivided  grace  ", 
«nd  on  the  former  "  the  Moon's  powerful  influence ",  favored  the 
initiation  of  works  of  destruction,   slaughter,  and  ruin, — ^foreigners 

work  of  it,  M  h«  -eoull  not  see  tlie  pieces,  and  had  to  labour  by  the  sense  of  touch 
only.  Before  six  o'clock,  a  considerable  crowd  had  already  collected  about  him.  His 
•sufferings  must  have  been  great,  having  Already  been  there  60  and  more  hours.  H& 
would  occasionally  groan,  while  endeavouring  to  heap  together  two  or  three  pieces  of 
brick  so  that  he  could  ease  a  Uttle  the  pressure  which  was  upon  his  neck  or  toes ;  for 
without  aoything  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the  cage  on  which  to  stand,  he  was 
obliged  to  remain  on  tiptoe  or  hai\g  by  his  neck  "- 

1  The  title  of  this  annual  treatise,  not  intended  for  the  public,  ^'  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^  ifr  A  jft'  ^2  P*8«*  I°^P-  ^^^'  Prefixed  to  it  is  an  Imperial  Edict  of  Kia-Ching, 
who  Hist  ordered  it  to  be  printed  in  1819.  The  popular  title  of  the  Imperial  Almanac, 
under  the  present  dynasty,  w:  ;fe  fl^  |^  fp    A.  ^  flt  jS  S"  j  *^®  special  title: 

TJ\ere  are  vahous  editions.  The  standard  edition  contains  102  pages  Imp.  8vo., 
besides  the  frontispiece,  superscribed:  JK  ^  ^  ft,  **The  Mirror  of  Ten-thousand 
Years". 
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were  distarbed    by  not    even    the   rumonr    of   any    manifestion 
of  hostile  feeling  against  them ;  and  so  perfect  was  the  security 
f&lt    thatj    on    Her    Majesty^s    birth-day^   the  24th   of  May^    no 
English  ship-of-war  graced  by  its  presence  the  harbour  of  Shanghai^ 
and  the  usual  royal  salute  at  noon  ^'  was  courteously  fired  by  the 
French  corvette  Dupleix,  decked  in  honor  of  the  occasion ''.   On  the 
clays  in  question^  however^  June  9  and  12^  official  proclamations 
against  kidnapping  and  kidnappers^  offering  rewards  for  the  appre- 
hension of  the  latter^  were  posted  simultaneously  in  Shanghai^  Nan- 
king^ Chin-kiang^  Yang-chow^ and  Tientsin^  besides  many  other  places. 
They  were  apparently  directed  against  natives^  in  reality  against 
foreigners^  and  served  as  the  starting-point  of  agitation^  preparatory 
to  the  massacre^  for  which  the  day  of  the  approaching  summer- 
-solstice  had  been  appointed.     The  following  are  translations  of  the 
placards  issued  by  the  magistrates  of  Ghin-kiang  aud  Shanghai : — 
Public  Notice  issued  from  the  Yahen  of  the  Chin-kiano  Taotai. 

Whereas  of  late,  whenever  young  children  have  been  kidnapped  at  various 
places  along  the  river,  by  means  of  stupefying  drugs,  it  has  always  transpired, 
through  the  depositions  taken  from  time  to  time  by  the  local  authorities, 
that  the  culprits  had  taken  passages  in  steamers  and  conveyed  the  children 
to  Shanghai,  where  they  were  sold  for  the  purpose  of  having  their  eyes 
scooped  out,  and  their  private  parts  cut  off  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
mysterious  drugs — a  fact,  alas,  most  lamentable  )  and  whereas  it  is  presumed 
that  the  Captains  and  Chinese  stewards,  who  traverse  the  rivers  and  coasts 
on  board  the  steamers,  are  not  wanting  in  benevolence  and  rectitude,  a 
special  appeal  is  hereby  made  to  them  to  be  careful  in  noting  whether  they 
have  any  passenger  travelling  without  his  family,  but  having  in  his  charge 
•any  young  boys  or  girls,  and,  if  he  cannot  give  a  good  account  of  himself, 
while  his  appearance  is  clearly  suspicious,  to  watch  him,  and  lay  private 
information  at  the  Customs  House  on  arrival  in  port.  The  Customs  officials 
will  thereupon  seize  the  individual,  and  forward  him  to  the  Taotai  for  trial 
and  punishment 

The  merit  of  such  an  action  will  be  great  indeed.     A  respectful  notice. 

Proclamation  issued  by  Wano,  Chih-S'ibn  of  Tantu,  in  the 

Prefecture  of  Chinkiang. 
Whereas  it  has  been  discovered  by  me  that  a  number  of  vicious 
characters  are  going  about  in  all  directions,  kidnapping  children  and  young 
women,  by  stupefying  them  either  through  the  medium  of  taste,  in 
something  they  give  them  to  eat,  or  of  vapour  conveyed  in  tobacco  they 
give  them  to  smoke,  thereby  rendering  them  more  easy  subjects  for  abduc- 
tion, the  result  of  which  is  that  they  are  cruelly  murdered  for  the  sake  of 
procuring,  in  the  case  of  males  their  eye-balls,  livers  and  testes,  and  in  that 
of  females  their  breasts  and  privy  parts,  which  are  cut  out  to  be  made  up, 
it  is  presiuued,  into  some  strange  drug. 
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And  as  this  is  a  matter  for  deep  oommiseraticMa,  the  Chih-s^ien  ha» 
taken  secret  and  vigilant  measures  for  their  apprehension,  and  it  is  his  duty 
to  issue  this  pressing  notice,  calling  upon  all  classes  not  to  allow  their  wives 
and  children  to  run  the  risk  of  being  kidnapped  by  going  out  at  will ;  and 
any  one  who  can  procure  the  comviction  of  one  of  these  kidnappers  shall^ 
without  fail,  receive  a  reward  of  $100.  Let  all  obey  with  trembling.  A. 
necessary  notice. 

Proclamation  by  T'u,  Tau-tai  op  Shanghai. 

"  T'u,  by  Imperial  appointment  military  intendant  of  the  Soochow, 
Sungkiang  and  Taitsang  circuits,  offers  the  following  rewards  for  th& 
apprehension  of  kidnappers. 

In  Nanking  some  scoundrels  have  been  kidnapping  children  by  means 
of  stupefying  (drugs.)  From  the  evidence  given  by  some  of  the  captured 
kidnappers,  it  appears  the  children  are  either  taken  to  Shanghai  and  sold,, 
or  their  eyes,  &o,,  are  cut  out  and  used  for  compounding  stupefying  (or 
bewitching)  drugs.  Such  rascality  as  this  excites  one^s  bitterest  detestation. 
It  is  feared,  however,  that  some  of  the  accomplices  will  elude  search,  and 
escape  to  other  places  and  there  carry  on  similar  practices.  Besides, 
therefore,  ordering  strict  search  to  be  made  for  them,  we  offer  a  reward  of 
sixty  dollars  for  the  apprehension  of  each  offender,  and  thirty  dollars  for 
such  information  as  shsdl  lead  to  the  arrest  of  any  one  of  them,  and  thirty 
dollars  additional  for  each  one  caught.  This  promise  will  be  faithfully 
carried  out.     Let  every  one  obey.     A  special  proclamation. 

T'ung-chih,  9th  year,  5th  moon,  14th  day. 

The  wording  of  these  proclamations  is  remarkable^  and  conveys 
much  more  to  the  mind  of  the  Chinese  reader^  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  The  meaning  of  a  reward  of  sixty  or  a  hundred  dollars, 
offered  by  a  Chinese  magistrate,  ostensibly  for. the  apprehension  of  a 
native  kidnapper,  could  hardly,  even  without  any  verbal  explanation, 
be  obscure  to  a  Chinaman. 

191.  Various  special  considerations  and  influences  combined 
with  its  general  policy  in  inducing  the  Chinese  Government  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  a  popular  massacre,  as  a  means  of  freeing,  in 
Jhe  first  place,  its  Eastern  Provinces  of  the  presence  of  foreigners. 
While  every  precaution  was  taken  to  avert  suspicion  of  its  complicity 
in  the  execution  of  such  «  scheme,  and  the  Capital  itself  was  for 
this  reason, — ^and  for  this  reason  alone, — excluded  from  the  contem- 
plated scene  of  action :  the  burning  question,  which  urged  the 
Government  on  to  its  fatal  determination,  was  the  audience  question ; 
the  Tsung-li  Yamen  being  aware, .  that  the  admittance  of  the 
Foreign  Representatives  in  ^Peking  to  the  presence  of  the 
Sovereign  of  China,  in  conformity  with  Western  ceremony,  would 
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be  demanded  on  the  Emperor  attaining  Mb  majority^  and  sb,  indeed, 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  Government^  had  been  formally 
intimated,  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seward^s  letter  of  June  8,  1863,  to  ''the 
Chinese  Embassy  "  (132).  The  impending  revision  of  the  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  produced  the  plot  of  the  Burlingame  Mission;  the 
impending  admittance  of  Foreign  Ministers  to  the  Tatar  Court  of 
China  produced  that  of  the  Twenty-first  of  June.  We  have 
previously  obsei-ved,  that  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  Chinese 
text  of  TsSng  Kuo-Pan's  Secret  Memorial  (177),  the  only  English 
translation  of  which  before  us,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  audience 
question,  is  so  manifestly  unreliable  and  self  contradictory,  as  to  be 
useless.  It  would  be  hardly  rational  to  include  the  author  of  that 
document  in  the  number  of  "  certain  officials,  who  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  difficulty,  and  among  whom  ",  as  Mr.  Hart,  in  his 
^'  Note  on  Chinese  Matters "  assures  us,  "  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  in  favour  of  its  settlement  by  the 
reception  of  foreign  representatives".  Mr.  Hart's  own  ideas  upon 
the  subject  appear  as  amusingly  unsettled,  as  they  are  painfully 
ungrammatical,  it  being  obvious  that  his  mind  is  alternating  between 
a  burning  desire  to  be  ''  admitted  to  the  presence "  himself,  and 
to  please  the  Tsung-li  Yamfin  by  frightening  the  Western  Powers, 
in  the  persons  of  their  Representatives,  out  of  it.  As  the  Emperor 
pretends  to  be  the  sole  mediator  between  Heaven  and  men  and  the 
one  true  Vicar  of  God  on  Earth :  so  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  would  fain  be  the  sole  go  between  the  Monarch 
of  the  World  and  the  "  Ministers  Plenipotentiary "  of  his  faithful 
feudal  lords,  permitted  temporarily  to  sojourn  in  the  Capital  of  the 
Ching  Empire  Universal,  for  the  transaction  of  certain  Tributary- 
State-businesa ;  but,  failing  this,  rather  than  return  to  the  Emerald 
Isle  without  one  ray  of  ^'  the  Sacred  Glance  ",  he  would  content 
himself  to  s/iare  the  privilege  of  admittance  with  the  great  Powers  of 
the  West,  and  have  the  latter  pay,  if  need  be,  the  cost  of  a  war  for  the 
gratification  of  his  ambition.  Something  like  this,  it  seems  to  us, 
is  the  current  of  thought,  which  underlies  the  incoherent  and 
rambling  paragraph  (5)  on  the  audience  question  in  Mr.  Hart's 
appended  *^Noto   on   Chinese   Matters".     The   only   point   in  it. 
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worth  noting,  is  that  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen,  '^cannot  with  confidence  predict  a  pacific  solution  of  the 
question,  he  being  of  opinion,  when  it  does  come  up,  that  Westerns 
will  either  have  to  fight  for  it,  and  by  candying  their  point,  place 
relations  with  China  on  a  sure  footing  for  ever,  or  withdrawing  from 
the  demand  for  an  audience,  acquiesce  in  inaugurating  a  policy  of 
which  the  sdle  view  will  be  to  drive  out  the  foreigner  as  speedily  as 
possible  ".  We  will  not  here  insist  on  the  utter  and  glaring  want 
of  logic,  which  characterises  Mr.  Hart's  argument,  as  it  does  his 
arguments  generally  (5,  2).  A  favourable  solution  of  the  question 
would  obviously,  no  more  tend  to  place  Western  relations  with 
China  on  "  e^  sure  footing  for  ever  '*,  than  the  mutual  access  of 
ambassadors  to  the  presence  of  European  Sovereigns  has  done  to 
place  European  relations ;  and  its  abandonment,  certainly,  would  no 
more  induce,  on  the  part  of  China,  a  policy  the  sole  object  of  which 
would  be  to  drive  out  the  foreigner,  than  has  done  its  abeyance.  On 
the  contrary :  such  a  policy  has  been  induced  by  the  very  anticipation 
of  the  demand  in  question  being  enforced  by  the  Western  Powers.  And 
what,  in  perfect  accordance  therewith,  can  alone  interest  us  in  Mr. 
Hart's  remarks,  is  his  entertaining  the  opinion  of  a  War  with  China 
being  involved  in  the  audience  difficulty,  and,  inasmuch  as  he  himself 
is  completely  abroad  regarding  the  bearing  of  the  latter,  that  his 
opinion  must  be  supposed  to  rest  on  an  impression  conveyed  to  him 
by  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  and,  therefore,  to  represent  the  actual  view 
of  the  Yamen  and  the  Chinese  Government  upon  this  particular 
question. 

192.     Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  take  a  difierent  view  of  that       ^ 
question,  and  to  overrate  its  importance  from  the  Chinese  stand-point.  * 

For,  the  admittance  of  the  Representatives  of  Foreign  Powers  to  the 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  under  European  forms  of  ceremony,  means 
their  admittance  on  terms  of  equality,  so  far  as  regards  the  sovereign 
rank  of  the  Western  Powers,  whom  they  represent,  with  the 
Emperor  of  China.  If  the  moral  effect  of  such  an  admittance  were 
confineable  to  the  Western  nations,  the  Chinese  Government,  as  such,  I 

could  scarcely  raise  any  serious  objections  to  it :  but  not  only  is  this  not 
the  case ;  it  is,  iqpreover,  one  of  the  very  objects  of  the  Governments  ^ 
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of  the  West,  in  demanding  for  their  Representatives  access  to  the 
Imperial  presence,  that  the  equality  of  the  Western  Rulers  with  the 
Ruler  of  China,  as  independent  Sovereigns,  should  thus  be  formally 
recognised  by  the  Q^atar  Government  in  the  sight  of  the  Chinese 
"people.  Herein  it  is,  that  the  first  insuperable  difficulty  lies  against 
a  peaceable  solution  of  the  problem  :  because,  as  we  have  previously 
shown,  the  recognition  in  question  involves  the  abandoment  of  all 
the  advantages  just  secured,  at  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  by  the 
Burlingame  Mission  (83,  174);  the  "violation'',  in  the  words  and 
opinion  of  Sir  Charles  Wentworth  Dilke  (149,  1),  "ofoneofthemoat 
holy  traditions  of  the  Empire'' ;  the  relinquishment  of  the  chief  aim 
of  the  hereditary  policy  of  the  Chinese  Government,  so  ardently  and 
successfully  pursued  of  late ;  nay,  th*  nubversion  of  the  very  foiinda-^ 
tion,  on  whiah  the  whole  structure  of  Chinese  polity  rests  (26,57,73, 
169 — 172).  A  second  difficulty,  as  insuperable  as  the  former, 
consists  in  this,  that  tJie  interests  of  the  whole  Chinese  nobility  and 
high  official  world  are  opposed  to  the  admittance  of  Foreign  ife- 
presentatives  to  the  presence  of  the  Empei'or,  The  reasons  are 
many  and  obvious.  The  contemplated  innovation  would  be  the 
death-blow  to  a  regime,  hallowed  by  ages;  it  would  emancipate 
the  Emperor,  though  absolute  yet  more  or  less  a  puppet  in  their 
hands,  from  the  fulness  of  their  influence  and  control ;  interfere  with 
and  unsettle  their  habits  of  political  deceit  and  duplicity ;  endanger 
at  any  moment  their  individual  positions,  and,  under  circumstances, 
their  lives ;  and  open  the  Tatar  Court  to  intrigues,  with  which  they 
might  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  cope ;  in  short,  it  would  be  tant- 
i|  amount  to  a  revolution  both  in  the  Palace  and  in  the  Government. 
We,  therefore,  incline  to  think,  that  "  W^n-siang  and  his  three  or 
four  colleagues"  must  have  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen's  confidential  adviser,  in  persuading  him  of  their  "anxiety, 
at  the  risk  of  office,  influence,  and  life,  to  keep  the  peace,  on  the 
subject  of  audience";  instead  of,  with  heart  and  soul,  joining 
TsSng  Kuo-Fan,  the  entire  body  of  Chinese  magnates,  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Imperial  Court  itself,  in  "  taking  up  arms  to  defend 
the  people  (177)  ",  i.e.  themselves,  against  a  danger  threatening — at 
least  in  their  own  estimation — their  very  political  e^ietence,  together 
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with  the  polity  of  the  whole  Empire.  It  was  the  impending 
audience  question^  involving  the  most  important  of  ''the  great 
interests  at  stake''  (177),  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  has 
mainly  indaced  the  Chinese  Government  to  devise,  or  enter  into,  the 
Plot  of  the  Snmmer-Solstice.  Among  the  personal  influences, 
which,  no  doubt,  greatly  contributed  to  its  partial  consummation, 
and  may,  thus  far,  almost  exclusively  be  traced  to  causes  connected 
with  the  action  of  the  French  Charg^  d' Affaires,  Count  de  Boche- 
ohouart,  the  most  potent  one  is,  to  all  appearance,  that  exercised  by 
one  of  the  Princes  of  thQ  Blood  Imperial,  an  uncle  of  the  Emperor's,  the 
Wang-I,  ^E  ^>  naore  commonly  known  as  the  seventh  Prince,-— 
Prince  Septimus.  We  have  already  alluded  (104)  to  an  accidental 
rencontre  between  him  and  the  Representative  of  Finance,  for  an 
incident  in  which,  wholly  undeserving  of  notice,  the  latter,  most 
injudiciously  and  in  an  aggravating  manner,  exacted  a  formal 
apology.  Hence,  combined  with  many  other  causes,  the  personal 
malice,  borne  by  the  proud,  fiery,  and  revengeful  Tatar  nobleman 
towards  M.  de  Bochechouart  and  France ;  and  hence  his  presumed 
energetic  support  of  the  plot  in  question,  more  especially  as 
directed  against  Frenchmen.  He  is  now  the  soul  of  what  is  called 
"  the  war-party ''  in  Peking,  and  it  is  through  him  that  the  Chinese 
General  Gh^n  Kuo-S'ue,  who  acted  so  prominent  a  part  in  the 
Tientsin  tragedy,  is  believed  to  have  communicated  with  the  Central 
Government,  previously  to  the  massacre. 

193.  The  first  care  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  upon  issuing 
their  incendiary  placards  against  kidnapping,  some  on  June  6, 1870, 
by  those  who,  like  the  Chih-s'ien  of  Chin-kiang,  placed  greater 
reliance  in  "the  Moon's  power  and  influence '^  others  on  July  9, 
by  those  who,  like  the  Tau-tai  of  Shanghai,  trusted  more  in 
"Heaven's  undivided  favor '*  (190),  was  to  direct  the  popular 
excitement,  produced  by  them,  unmistakably  against  the  foreign 
missionaries.  In  this,  they  so  far  succeeded.  The  plot,  however,  as 
such,  proved  a  failure  from  the  commencement.  Nor  is  it  difficult 
to  assign  the  reasons.  The  veiy  nature  of  the  undertaking  pre- 
cluded the  Central  Goveniment  from  acting  either  openly  or  officially 
in  it.     All  the  arrangements  had  to  be  made  verbally  and,  for  the 
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most  part,  indirectly.  The  whole  responaibilifcy  had  virtnally  to  be 
accepted  by  the  chief  local  authorities.  They  were  without  written 
instructions;  and  they  knew,  that  the  risk  to  be  incurred  would 
involve  their  lives.  Chung-'Ho  alone  had,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  been  summoned  to  Peking,  and  might  hold  his  safety  to  be 
gpiaranteed.  Besides,  the  passions  of  the  people  had  been  solely 
directed  against  the  foreign  missionaries,  as  accused  of  kidnapping 
tod  the  perversion  of  natives  to  a  detestable  creed.  It  was,  there- 
fore, not  so  easy  to  divert  the  minds  of  a  Chinese  multitude  from 
this  one  engrossing  idea,  and  to  turn  its  indignation  against 
foreigners  generally,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese  innocent  of 
crime,  because  accused  of  none.^  The  principal  scene  of  .action  had 
been  laid  in  the  provinces  of  Chih-li,  Eiang-su,  and  Chih-kiang ; 
the  missionary  establishments  in  Shan-tung  being  too  insignificant^ 
and  the  prospects  of  immediate  retaliation  too  g^eat,  to  invite  the 
striking  a  blow  in  that  quarter.  Similar  considerations,  in  all 
probability,  prevented  the  excitement  created  in  Ning^po  and  Chin- 
'hai,  from  being  allowed  to  burst  out  into  acts  of  positive  violence. 
As  to  (Shang-'hai)  Shanghai,  Ting,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kiang- 
BU,  who  had  been  called  to  Peking  in  the  preceding  autumn,  is 
likely  to  have  represented  to  the  Central  Government  the  hopeless- 
ness or  the  dangers  of  any  attempt,  except  under  contingencie9, 
then  not  as  yet  contemplated.  The  proclamation  of  the  Tau-tai  of 
Shanghai  against  kidnapping ;  some  degree  of  commotion  among 
the  populace  of  the  native  city ;  and  the  unusual  presence  of  a  certain 
number  of  native  gun-boats  in  the  harbour^  were  the  only  visible  signs, 

1  There  are  already  indications,  which  lead  to  the  inferenoe  that,  on  the  next 
occasion,  the  grounds  of  accusation,  connected  with  kidnapping  and  prostitution,  will 
be  so  extended  as  to  bring  foreigners  geneially  within  their  scope*  Thus,  fX,  the 
following  proclamation  by  the  Chih-sHen  of  Shanghai,  in  regard  to  kidnapping  females, 
was  prominently  posted  on  the  city  walls,  in  November  1870. 

'^Chu,  the  acting  Chih-s*ien  of  Shanghai,  a  titular  Prefect,  and  expectant 
Sub-prefect,  issues  the  following  proclamation. 

The  Chih-s'ien  is  informed  that,  in  the  city  and  in  the  out-lying  towns  and 
country,  there  are  certain  old  hags  and  destitute  villains,  known  by  the  name  of 
pai-mai'i  (white  ants),  who,  for  the  sak«  of  gain,  decoy  i^vay  and  sell  young  married 
women  and  girls,  thus  separating  husband  and  wife,  mother  and  daughter.  Such 
crimes,  being  intentionally  committed,  cannot  be  allowed  to  escape  without  severe 
punishment,  and  the  Chih-s*ien  will  deal  rigorously  with  such  cases  as  may  be  brought 
before  him.     But  he  could  not  bear  to  punish  till  he  has  warned^  ^d  therefore  issues 
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which  betrayed  the  existence  of  the  plot  of  the  Twenty -first  of  Juno 
at  the  great  emporiam  of  Western  commerce  in  China.  Ohin-kiang, 
Yang-chow,  and  other  cities  of  Kiang-sa,  where  public  feeling  ran 
high,  waited  for,  ready  to  follow,  the  example  of  Nanking.  In 
Peking  and  Paa-ting-fu,  the  provincial  capital  of  Ghih-li,  the 
strictest  order  and  tranquillity  had  to  be  maintained,  lest  a  suspicion 
of  complicity  should  have  been  excited  against  the  Central  Govern- 
ment. Thus,  the  success  of  the  plot  was  virtually  left  to  depend  on 
the  action  of  Chung-^Ho,  Superintendent  of  Trade  for  the  Three 
Northern  Ports,  and  Imperial  Commissioner,  at  Tientsin,  and 
Ma  S'in-I,  Governor-General  of  the  Two  Kiang  (Kiang-su  and 
Chih-kiang),  at  Nanking;  more  especially  on  that  of  the  latter. 

194.  Kidnapping  is  one  of  the  most  common  crimes  in  China^ 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances  attracts  no  public  attention  what- 
ever. When,  therefore,  any  popular  excitement  is  created  i|L 
connection  with  it,  this  is  of  itself  a  proof  of  unusual  agencies  being 
at  work ;  but,  when  rewards  up  to  one  hundred  dollars  are  offered 
by  the  local  magistrates  for  the  apprehension  of  kidnappers,  as  was 
also  the  case  in  Nanking,  no  Chinese  populace  need  be  told,  that 
such  rewards  have  a  meaning  of  their  own,  and  that  the  destruction 
of  foreigners,  accused  of  the  alleged  crime,  is  their  object.  ,  Besides 
the  mechanics  and  workmen,  employed  in  the  Arsenal  under  Dr. 
Macartney's  direction,  French  and  English  missionaries  are  the  only 
"barbarians"  resident  in  "the  Southern  Capital".  At  the  time^ 
the  Rev.  Hudson  Taylor  and  his  party,  of  Yang-chow  notoriety, 
represented  the    latter.       With    his    previous    experience.    Lord 

this  notification  for  the  information  of  residents  and  others.  Henceforth,  let  all 
diligently  reform  themselves,  repent,  and  turn  from  their  former  wrong-doing,  from 
being  vicious  become  virtuous,  and  never  again  tread  in  the  old  paths.  Those  daring 
to  act  otherwise,  on  being  informed  against,  or  on  being  seized  and  brought  to  this 
Yam§n,  will  be  punished  with  the  utmost  severity — being  beaten  till  they  die  beneath 
the  rod. 

Residents  or  others  8ei2dng  and  bringing  bound  to  this  Yamdn  any  accomplices  of 
the  villains  who  kidnap  and  sell  females,  will,  on  the  case  being  proved,  receive  a 
reward  of  fifty  dollars.  Those  who  knowingly  take  such  women  for  wives  or  concu- 
bines, as  well  as  the  oonstables  who  fail  to  report  the  cases  of  seduction  which  occur 
in  their  districts,  will  be  punished  with  twofold  severity.  Tne  Chih-s'ien's  words 
will  be  followed  \^y  corresponding  actions ;  no  clemency  wfll  }fe  shown.  Do  not  say 
you  were  not  foreivamed.    Let  each  obey  with  trembling  j  oppose  not. 

A  special  priialamation  ". 
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ClareQdon's  iastruckions  to  the  British  Minister  in  Peking,  and  the 
well-known  philomandarinism  of  the  English  Charg^  d^ Affaires  Mr. 
W  ade,  to  guide  him :  Mr.  Taylor  withdrew  from  the  scene  of  action 
upon  the  first  approach  of  actual  danger ;  leaving  his  French  brethren 
in  Christ,  with  their  native  congregations,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
battle.  Chinese  officials  searched  the  establishment ;  only,  however, 
to  convince  themselves  that  there  were  no  kidnapped  natives  in  the 
process  of  being  boiled  down  for  medicinal  purposes.  Hence,  failings 
so  desirable  a  proof,  the  torture  had  to  be  applied  to  a  number  of 
suspected  persons,  already  arrested  with  that  view.  Without  much, 
difficulty,  they  were  made  to  confess  to  having  kidnapped  children 
kt  the  instigation  of  foreigners,  and  thereupon,  in  order  to  stimulate 
the  populace  to  frenzy  by  the  sight  of  blood,  immediately  beheaded. 
At  this  juncture,  however,  and  when  the  French  missionaries  were 
on  the  eve  of  being  attacked  and  massacred,  the  Governor-General 
Ma,  appealed  to  for  protection,  issued  exculpatory  and  warning 
proclamations,  which  at  once  restored  tranquillity.  They  included 
posted  copies  of  an  important  document,  agreed  upon  between  him 
and  the  French  Charg^  d' Affaires,  M.  de  Bochechouart,  during  the 
presence  of  the  latter  in  Nanking  at  the  close  of  1869,  and  of  which 
the  foltewing  is  a  translation  : — 

Proclamation  by  Ma,  Viceroy  of  the  Two  Kiang,  Governor  of  Kiangsu. 

It  is  stated  in  the  13th  Art  of  the  French  Treaty  that  'the  Christian 
religion  having  for  its  object  the  exhortation  of  men  to  do  good,  its  converts 
shall  all  enjoy  the  fullest  protection  to  their  persons  and  property,  and  shall 
be  free  to  meet  together  for  the  performance  of  the  worship  and  chants  of 
their  religion.  The  Local  Authorities  must  treat  the  Missionaries  with 
respect,  and  afford  them  protection.  No  interference  shall  be  offered  to 
such  as  wish  to  embrace  the  religion  and  practice  its  rites.  All  former 
notices  whatsoever,  prohibiting  the  doctrine  of  Christianity,  no  matter  where 
they  were  promulgated,  must  be  annulled  and  removed.' 

The  6th  Article  of  the  supplementary  Treaty  also  states,  that  *  French 
Missionaries  can  follow  their  own  will  in  buying  land  or  building  houses  in 
any  province.* 

Now  these  converts,  for  all  they  embrace  a  new  doctrine,  are  yet 
Chinese  subjects ;  and  their  teachers  inculcate  respect  and  obedience 
to  the  Sovereign,  and  a  careful  observance  of  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
China.  Of  course,  then,  they  must  be  treated  with  the  same  kindness  (as 
you.  show  to  Chin^e)^  and  so  exemplify  the  wish  to  rega^  all  with  equal 
benevolence.  '  ■ 

The  Tsung-li  Yam6n  obtained  an  Imperial  edict  directing  the   Viceroys 
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and  Governons  to  compel  the  Local  Authorities  to  deal  promptly  and 
equitably  with  all  matters  affecting  the  converts ;  and  not  to  allow  them 
either  to  attach  such  importance  as  suited  themselves  to  the  cases,  or 
intentionally  to  delay  their  settlement,  and  thereby  oppress  the  converts. 
All  this  is  on  record ;  and  the  above  order  must  of  course  be  followed  out 
Yet  of  late,  in  several  places,  people  have  opposed  their  procuring  land  or 
erecting  churches,  and  have  erected  disturbances,  relying  on  their  numbers. 

Although  the  Local  Authorities  received  strict  orders  from  the 
Viceroys  and  Governors  to  apprehend  and  punished  the  rioters,  yet  they 
have  been  unable  in  some  cases  to  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  disturances. 

The  French  Minister,  M.  Rochechouart,  treated  the  matter  in  accor- 
dance with  the  Treaty. 

Hereafter,  the  people  and  the  Missionaries,  wherever  they  happen  to  be 
collocated,  must  preserve  a  lasting  friendship  and  respect  for  each  other.  It 
will  not  do  to  stir  up  any  more  commotions. 

It  is  right  that  we  should  issue  a  clear  proclamation  on  this  point 
And  this  proclamation  is  hereby  issued,  for  the  information  of  all  within  our 
jurisdiction,  both  soldiers  and  civilians.  You  are  to  know  that  the  Treaty 
sanctions  both  the  preaching  and  the  embracing  of  these  doctrines,  while 
those  who  don't  care  to  be  converted  cannot  be  compelled  to  do  so.  You 
are  not  therefore,  to  offer  perverse  opposition. 

These  Missionaries  have  come  from  abroad,  with  the  s^  purpose  of 
inculcating  virtue ;  and  it  is  all  the  more  necessary  therefore  to  treat  them 
with  courtesy. 

After  the  issue  of  this  proclamation,  every  one  must  observe  the 
Treaty ;  it  will  not  do  to  make  an  appearance  of  complying  while  you 
secretly  break  it  The  law  will  be  applied  with  extra  severity  if  there  is 
any  more  rioting,  and  clemency  will  be  impossible.  The  experiment  had 
better  be  avoided. 

A  necessary  proclamation." 

Thus,  the  further^  progress  and  final  consummation  of  the  Plot  of 
the  Summer- Solstice  were  suddenly  arrested,  not  in  Nanking  only, 
but  throughout  the  wliole  of  the  Two  Kiang,  by  the  action  of 
Ma  S'in-I.  His  motives,  so  far  as  they  may  be  inferred  from  known 
circumstances,  were  partly  of  a  personal,  partly  of  a  public  nature^  # 
Tseng  Kuo-Fan,  as  his  private  memorial  had  placed  beyond 
a  doubt,  was,  if  not  the  originator,  certainly  a  warm  supporter  of 
the  movement  set  on  foot;  and  between  Tseng  and  Ma  there  existed 
not  only  a  divergence  of  political  views  npon  one  or  two  essential 
points,  but  also  a  private  misunderstanding,  dating  from  and  con- 
nected with  the  Yang-chow  affair  (183).  Moreover,  the  latter  was 
unwilling,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  place  his  life  in 
peril  in  a  dubieys  cause.  And,  above  all,  as  w^  learn  from  a  subse- 
quent Memotial  to  the  Throne  by  Liu  Eu&n-I,  Governor-General 
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of  Eiang-si^l  Ma  considered  the  whole  militaiy  system  to  require 
so  many  fundamental  improvements,  and  the  army  to  be  so  imper- 
fectly disciplined,  as  to  be  utterly  unreliable  in  cases  of  emergency. 
Had  the  Governor- General  of  the  Two  Kiang  pursued  a  different 
course,  there  is  every,  probability  that  ft  general  massacre  would  have 
been  attempted,  and  partially  at  least  carried  out,  in  the  Eastern 
provinces,  possibly  thereupon  throughout  the  Empire ;  that,  for  the 
time  being,  the  foreign  commerce  with  China  might  have  suffered  a 
serious  interruption;  and  that  most  of  the   political   advantages^ 
secured  by  the  two  former  wars,  might  have  had  to  be  re-conquered 
by  a  new  one,  more  costly  and  protracted  than  either.     As  it  was, 
the  action,  taken  by  Ma  S'in-I,  saved  at  all  events  the  majority  of 
foreign  communities  in  (^hina  from  a  great  calamity,  though  only  so 
at  the  price  of  his  life.     On  the  morning  following  the  lapse  of  two 
Chinese  months  and  two  days  after  the  Summer- Solstice,  i.  e.  on 
August  22,  he  was  struck  down  by  the  knife  of  an  assassin  in  his 
own  Yamen,and  expired  on  the  day  following,     l^he  hired  murderer 
was  a  'Honan  man,  and  had  arrived  in  Nanking  but  a  few  days 

1  See  the  Peking  Gazette  for  November  25,  1870. — The  suggestions  of  Ma  for  the 
better  organisation,  and  the  higher  and  more  regular  pay,  of  the  troops,  were  carried 
into  effect  by  the  Governor-General  of  Kiang- si.  According  to  the  Memorial  in  quest- 
ion, recruiting  also  was  going  on  constantly,  both  for  the  army  and  the  navy ;  native 
gun-boats  of  improved  construction  and  more  powerful  armament,  *'  fit  for  any  kind 
of  work  ",  were  in  course  of  construction  for  the  inland  waters ;  the  naval  stations  were 
being  strenthened,  and  the  garrisons  of  the  encampments  proposed  to  be  increased. 

2  <*  The  Cycle  ",  a  weekly  journal, — the  reputed  organ  of  the  Inspector-Greneral  of 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  Mr.  Hart,  and  published,  it  is  supposed,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Customs*  Revenue,  states  on  the  contrary :  **  So  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  dastardly 
murder  of  the  Viceroy  bore  no  political  complexion  whatever.     It  was  one  of  those 

?vea!t8  which  occur  with  lamentable  frequency  in  all  large  populations'*.  ("The 
)jd» "  for  September  3,  1870. )  The  confession,  which  the  assassin  was  reported  to 
have  made,  to  the  effiect  that  the  crime  was  committed  from  motives  of  private  revenge, 
has  not  satiBfied  the  Emperor,  who  rejects  it  as  simply  absurd.  There  hangs  a 
mystery  about  that  "atrocious  affair",  which  the  Chinese  Government  consider  of 
•o  much  importance  to  be  kept  secret,  that  they  have  ordered  tJie  President  of  tht 
Board  of  PuimhrnerUs  to  proceed  to  Nanking,  to  inquire  into  it,  together  with  the 
Governor-General  of  the  two  Kiang,  TsSng  Kuo-Fan,  previously  to  the  execution  of 
the  murderer.     (The  Peking  Gazette  for  December  24,  1870). 

In  reference  to  the  Tientsin  Massacre,  for  which  it  pleads  in  many  ways  of 
its  own,  "the  Cycle"  (for  July  23,  1870)  remarks:  "Our  demand  is  therefore  fop 
punishment — punishment  o/  the  most  marked  character,  such  pi^ishdkent  as  will 
make  the  ears  of  all  w4io  hear  of  it  to  tingle;  bnt — previous  trial  and  investi- 
gation.    If  it  should  take  twenty  years  to  ftrret  out  the  guilty,  that  twenty  years 
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previously,  from  the  North.  No  torture  could  wring  from  his  forti- 
tude SO  much  as  a  clue  to  the  name  or  position  of  him,  or  those, 
who  had  instigated  the  crime.  What  appears  certain  is,  that  they 
or  he  should  be  sought  among  the  very  highest  personages  of  the 
Empire.  To  doubt  the  connection  of  the  assassination  with  Ma's 
public  conduct  relative  to,  and  the  consequent  failure  of,  the  plot  of 
the  Twenty-first  of  June,  would  be  simply  irrational.  Even  "  the 
Peking  Ghizette''  marvels  at  the  audacity,  which  prompted  the 
assassination  of  a  Governor-General,  and  remarks  that,  as  the  only 
parallel  case  known  in  Chinese  history,  '^  during  the  reign  of  the 
T'ang  (about  a  thousand  years  ago)  a  great  official  was  assassinated 
under  similar  circumstances,  but  from  that  time  to  this  no  such 
atrocity  has  been  again  committed '^  .2 

195.  In  Tientsin  the  agitation  was  tsonducted  by  the  Chih-fu, 
the  Ghih-s'ien,  and  the  guilds  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  and 
according  to  the  same  method,  which  had  been  adopted  by  the 
magistrates  of  Nanking.  The  popular  excitement  against  foreigners, 
created  by  the  placards,  offering  high  rewards  for  the  apprehension 

wiU  be  well  spent,  if  it  aasores  ub  that  no  one  implicated  in  the  crime  will  escape. 
No  less  satisfactory  ought  it  to  be  if  the  more  tedious  the  investigation  the  less 
should  be  the  chance  of  punishment  falling  on  the  innocent.  'The  mills  of  the 
Lord' — "the  Cycle'',  like  a  certain  personage  of  more  wide-spread  repute,  is 
occasionally  not  above  quoting  Scripture, — '  grind  slowly,  but  they  grind  exceedingly 
smaU '.  Let  tu  drag  the  truth  from  the  bowels  of  the  Earth,  but— let  us  be  at  least 
certain  that  we  have  got  hold  of  it ".  Before  Mr.  Hart's  reputed  oigan  fell  into 
this  hyperbolic  paroxysm  of  ludicrous  judicial  savagery,  so  happily  tempered  by 
a  more  ludicrous  display  of  assumed  scrupulosity  of  conscience,  as  to  consign  the 
prospective  "tingling"  effects  of  the  former  to— the  Greek  Kalends,  it  had,  on  July 
2,  in  a  leading  article  superscribed:  "The  News  from  the  North",  made  its  first 
announcement  of  the  Tientsin  massacre  in  language  of  cynidsm,  hardly  ever  surpassed. 
In  order,  however,  that  the  reader  may  judge  for  himself  of  the  article,  we  reprint  it 
in  the  appendix.  The  writer's  chief  object  is  to  show,  that  "it  is  absolute  injustice 
to  charge  the  Peking  Cabinet,  the  Tsung-U  Yamdn  or  any  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  commission  of  acts  so  much  more  foolish  ",  in  his  opinion,  "even  than 
they  are  wicked ",— a  very  remarkable  attempt  at  justification,  inasmuch  as  at  the 
time  no  such  charge  had  been  made^;  and  that  "the  memorable  uproar  that  arose  in 
Sphesns  when  the  silver  shrine  maken  heard  for  the  first  time  [«c]  the  preachers  of 
a  faith  which  did  not  need  such  gew-gaws",  being  "a  type  of  aU  religious  tumults 
in  idolatrous  cities  ",  it  was  the  type  also  of  the  Tientsin  massacre,  which  he,  conse- 
quently, fastens  upon  "the  outcasts  of  the  people,. ..the  lazy,  bigotted  priesta— ": 
because,  "  on  a  calm  view  of  this  recent  transaction  at  Tientsin,  we  ["the  Cycle"]  find 
that  the  matter  arose^  as  far  as  we  'can  learn,  from  the  superstitious  terrors  of  the 
mob,  or  rather  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  from  the  inherent  prejudices  of  the 
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of  kidnappers,  had  already  on  the  12th  of  June  reached  a  sufficient 
degree  of  intensity  to  awaken  alarm  among  the  native  Christians, 
which  soon  communicated  itself  to  the  English  and  American  mis- 
sionaries. In  another  day  or  two  native  children  began  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  missionary  schools.  On  the  16th  two  men  were 
accused  of  kidnapping,  and  there  and  then  executed  by  an  order, 
granted,  at  the  instance  of  the  Chih-fu,  by  the  Chih-s'ien ;  the  same 
as  at  Nanking,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  China,  and  for  the  purpose 
partly  of  infuriating  the  people,  partly  to  impress  on  them,  by  an 
example  set  by  their  ma^gvitrates,  that,  since  foreign  kidnappers  were 
not  mithin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lattei;  thy — tlie  people — would  he 
fully  justified  to  take  the  law  against  those  outer  criminals  into  their 
own  hands.  With  the  same  view  the  Chih-fu  issued,  immediately 
afterwards,  another  most  inflammatory  proclamation,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  published  translation  : — 

mob  inilaxned  by  a  suggestion  supplied  by  superstition  **.  The  theory  ia  not  veiy 
olear ;  but  the  denunoifttion  of  its  wildly-imagined  instramentB  auppHet  the  deficiency. 
**  The  yellow-gowned  shavelings  ",  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  **  are  really  the  scum 
of  China.  No  more  ignorant  or  degraded  human  beings  exist  than  the  monks  who 
repeat  the  thousand  names  of  Buddha,  and  strike  brass  drums  and  bum  scented  paper 
in  the  temples  that  crown  nearly  every  green  hill.  The  lives  of  these  men  are  so 
inert  and  vacant  of  any  worthy  aims  or  reasonable  occupation  that  it  would  be  a 
standing  miracle  if  they  kept  from  sinking  into  an  intellectual  stupor ".  Alas,  for 
the  Cyclist !  he  ia  ignorant  of  so  much  as  a  distinction  between  Lamaism  and  Buddhism. 
Yet,  when  he  adds,  in  reference  to  the  entire  priesthood  of  China  :  "so  rarely  is  an 
idea  implanted  in  their  minds  that  when  it  is  9ovm  therey  it  quickly  absorbs  t?ieir  whoU 
being  *\ — we  really  cannot  help  calling  the  attention  of  our  propagandistic  societies, 
whether  political  or  religious,  to  the  subject ;  at  the  same  time  recommending  them  to 
communicate,  as  to  the  best  method  of  sowing  or  any  other  particfilars  regarding  the 
quickly  absorbing  process,  they  may  desire,  with  the  Editor  of  '*the  Cycle  '*  direct. 

The  following  number  of  that  journal  for  July  9,  1870,  ha«  "On  the  Tientsin 
Tragedy'*  a  second  leading  article,  the  object  of  which  is  to  teach  from  the  "ghastly 
incidents'*  of  that  tragedy,  "  how  powerless  is  anp  government  organisation  to  che<^ 
the  excesses  of  a  mob  lashed  into  frenzy  by  the  consideration  of  wroi^  no  maUer  koto 
slight  and  insufficient  the  evidence  of  the  wrongs  may  be  *'.  To  write  '*  dispasaionately  " 
upon  such  topics,  the  author,  being  a  foreigner,  finds  difficult.  But  hU  passion, 
considering  that  even  "  the  most  phlegmatic  writers  in  Europe  and  America  are  lashed 
into  fury  by  tales  of  violence  and  wrong  perpetrated  by  trades  unionists  and  others 
whose  deeds  blacken  European  character  ",  turns  from  "  the  transaction  at  Tientsin  " 
homewards,  and  vents  itself  in  a  complementary  leading  article  on  "  Trades  Unions  "• 
He  strives  hard  to  drown  public  indignation  at  the  horrors  committed  in  Tientsin  ia 
1870,  by  "the  storm  of  public  indignation  excited  by  the  outrages  at  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  in  1866  ",  apparently  quite  unconscious  of  the  utter  illogic  and  revolting 
immorality  of  his  argument.     At  the  same  time,  finding  that  "  the  priests,  however 
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"  A  Proclamation  by  Chang,  Prbpect  op  Tibnsin,  in  matter  op 

SEARCH  and  arrest. 

Whereas,  on  the  8th  of  the  5th  moon,  Chang-yung-an  of  the  Yung-fung 
garrison,  deposed  that  he  had  caught  two  persons  called  Chang  swan  and 
Kuo-kuai,  of  Li-ta-yang,  kidnapping  children  belonging  to  the  district  of 
Ching-hai,  by  means  of  drugs  and  magic  ;  and  whereas  the  two  scoundrels, 
during  their  examination,  confessed  to  having  employed  drugs  and 
incantations  to  kidnap  children,  they  have,  by  our  orders,  already  suffered 
the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law.  From  reports  which  had  prviously  reached 
us,  it  appeared  that  these  vagabond  wretches,  together  with  others  of  the 
same  class,  were  commissioned  1  to  kidnap  children  in  all  directions,  for  the 
purpose  of  extracting  their  brains,  eyes  and  hearts  to  compound  drugs — 
mutilation  of  the  most  barbarous  kind  !  How,  but  by  their  immediate 
decapitation,  could  the  neighbourhood  be  pacified,  or  the  majesty  of  law  be 
upheld  1 

The  Chih-s4en  has  also  issued  a  proclamation,  notifying  that  the  police 
had  received  orders  to  make  a  general  search  for  the  kidnappers.  But  the 
city  and  suburbs  of  Tientsin  have  such  a  dense  population,  and  cover  such 
a  large  space,  that  it  is  feared  the  kidnappers  may  evade  search,  and  make 
their  way  here,  and  concealing  themselves  in  some  secret  spot,  watch  their 

ignorant  and  oontamptible,  yet  form  a  great  and  oonsolidated  power  ",  and  were  not 
in  this  instance  "  the  (actual)  tools  of  violeuce  ",  he  has  still  to  find  those  tools,  and 
discovers  them  chiefly  in  ''a  certain  number  of  professional  roughs  and  brothel 
bullies",  besides  "many  (of  the  millions  of  the  people,  who)  have  actually  suffered 
by  the  transference  to  steamers  of  the  carrying  trade ;  and  such  people  even  if  they 
ever  heard  of  the  principles  which  in  the  view  of  such  facts  ought  to  render  them 
content,  would  never  be  influenced  by  them":  so  that  "here  then  we  have  instm- 
mmts  euffioient  for  any  bloody  work  whereof  foreigners  should  be  the  victims  ". 

But  we  have  devoted  already  too  much  space  to  a  periodical,  which  would  deserve 
no  notice,  were  it  not  supposed  to  be  the  recognised  organ  of  the  confidential  adviser 
of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn.  In  its  issue  for  December  31,  1870,  the  Editor  writes:  "We 
dare  say,  we  have  blundered.  Indeed  we  know  that  we  have,  but  we  possess  the 
grim  consolation  that  none  of  our  blunders  have  been  found  out ".  Has  it  never 
occurred  to  the  Editor,  that  the  reason  ^hy  the  political  articles  of  "  the  Oyde  "» 
and,  on  their  account,  "  the  Cycle  "  itself,  are  so  completely  ignored  by  his  contem- 
poraries, is  a  very  different  one  from  what  he  would  seem  to  imagine,  or  have  his 
readers  believe  ?    It  is,  if  we  err  not,  public  indignation,  mixed  with  contempt. 

1  The  phrase  is  $  A  ^  §£>  '^  appears  from  a  note — we  are  not  in  possession 
of  the  original  .text — by  the  Xlev.  C.  A.  Stanley  of  Tientsin,  who  renders  it  simply 
**  commissioned  ",  but  observes :  "The  phrase  *  commissioned  by  persons '  is  exceed- 
ingly objectionable,  and  unbecoming  an  ofiicial  in  its  indefiniteness.  Tfie  people,  at 
once  said  he  referred  to  the  Oatliolics.  He  could  hardly  have  put  it  more  ingeniously, 
considering  the  state  of  feeling  among  the  people,  in  order  to  excite  the  populace  *'. 
We  confess,  we  can  see  nothing  particularly  objectionable  in  the  phrase  :  **  commis- 
sioned by  (other)  persons";  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  objectionable  element,  which  at 
once  made  the  people  of  Tientsin  refer  the  expression,  not  to  the  Catholics,  hut  to 
/orctyti^ra,  has  escaped  Mr.  Stanley.  It  consists  in  the  character  jj||  in  connection 
with  A  ^^^  SE'  because  J^  applied  to  |9  signifies  "a  dependant  or  foreign 
State",  and  to  A  ''&  foreigner  ";  A  properly  "  to  order  a  person  as  a  dependent ", 
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opportunity  to  catch  unsuspecting  children.  Only  by  vigilance,  search  and 
prompt  arrest,  can  we  hope  to  rid  oiurselves  of  these  malevolent^  cruel 
(demons),  and  restore  peace  to  this  locality. 

Beside  selectmg  constables  of  known  ability,!  to  use  their  utmost 
endeavours  to  apprehend  the  kidnapper,  we  issue  this  proclamation  for  the 
information  of  the  public." 

This  proclamation,  in  consequence  of  which  the  native  schools  and 
the  shops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  Cathedral  were  immediately 
closed,  being  well  understood  by  the  people,  induced  them,  by  a 
deputation,  to  present  to   the   Chih-fu   or  Prefect   of  Tientsin  a 
testimonial   of  their  approval  and   sympathy,*  in   the  shape  of  a 
complimentary^mbrella,  ji|  ^  ^,  literally  "  an  umbrella  of  ten- 
thousand  names'^,  and  a  tablet  bearing  the  inscription :  ^  ^  ^  jj^^ 
''a  buddha  sprung  from  ten-thousand  families''.     Presents  were 
offered  also  to  the  Ghih-s'ien ;  who,  however,  is  said  to  have  declined 
them  with  the  remark,  that  he  had  only  performed  his  duty,  and  the 
executions  in  question  were  but  the  prelude  to  a  much  graver  affair, 
which  he  was  then  pursuing ;  or  words  to  the  same  effect.     To  this 
end  another  kidnapper  was  found,  on  the  following  day,  willing  to 
confess  that  he  had  been  commissioned  to  kidnap  by  a  native  named 
Wang-San,  in  the  employ  of  the  French  missionaries,  and  who  had 
supplied  him  with  money  and  the  requisite  drugs.     On  the  strength 
of  this  statement,  which  proved  itself  to  be  a  pure  invention,  the 
Chinese  Magistrates,  headed  by  the  Tau-tai,  visited,  and  examined, 
the  Cathedral  on  the  19th,  and  again  between  9^  and  10  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  fatal  21st  of  June;  thus  conveying  to  the  immense 
crowd,  who  followed  them,  the  impression  that  there  existed  but  too 
much  ground  for  their  repeated  investigations, — ^an  impression  which, 
if  they  said  nothing  to  confirm,  they  certainly  said  nothing  to  dispel^ 
on  leaving  the  Consulate,  which  immediately  adjoined  the  Cathe- 
dral— ,  and  returning,  on  their  way  to  the  Yamen  of  Chung-^Ho,— 
whom  they  had  visited  also  on  the  previous  evening — ,  through 
the  midst  of  an  excited  multitude.      Under  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  case,   their  silence,  in  fact,  could  bear  but  one 

bat  with  ^  it  may  also  be  construed:  '*a  dependent = a  foreigner,  ordering";  |^y 
a  commission.  Hence,  the  Chinese  could  not  fail  to  read  the  sentence,  as  the  Chih-fu 
intended  that  it  should  be  read  :  '*  (the  kidnappers)  were  commissioned  by  foreigners", 
more  Uterally  :  "  had  received  the  commission  (to  kidnap)  from  foreign  men  ordering  ". 
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interpretation^   and  amounted^  of  itself,  to  a  participation  in  the 
ensning  massacre. 

196.  Meanwhile,  H.  M.  Consul  at  Tientsin,  Mr.  W.  H.  Lay, 
with  whom  and  at  whose  advice  the  Rev.  Jon.  Lees  had,  on  June  17, 
lodged  a  complaint  against  the  proclamation  of  the  Chih-fu  commu- 
nicated above,  felt  called  upon,  on  the  following  day,  to  oflBcially 
draw  the  attention  of  Ghung-'Ho  to  the  already  then  alarming  state 
of  affairs.  On  the  20th  he  again  wrote,  more  urgently,  requesting 
His  Excellency's  interference;  and  to  the  same  end  once  more,  on 
the  morning  of  the  2l8t  of  June,  when  the  crowds  were  actually 
assembling  to  commence  their  work  of  destruction.  To  none  of 
these  communications  did  H.  M.  Consul  receive  an  answer  from 
the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade  for  the  Three  Northern  Ports. 
The  French  Consul  M.  Fontanier,  also,  applied  repeatedly  for  pro- 
tection to  the  same  High  Official ;  and  to  no  better  purpose.  Yet, 
Chung-'Ho  was  fully  cognizant  of  the  projected  massacre,  and  the 
preparatory  measures,  taken  by  the  Chih-fu,  the  Chih-s'ien,  and  the 
literati  to  carry  them  into  effect.  He  knew,  that  the  execution  of 
the  plot  had  been  confided,  not  to  the  mob, — ^who  had  been  excited 
only  to  serve  as  a  cloak,  intended  to  hide  the  official  crime  from  the 
sight  of  foreigners,  and  to  lend  to  it  the  deceptive  character  of  a  popu- 
lar riot — y  but  to  two  well-organized  bodies,  the  fire-guilds  and  the 
volunteers,  both  under  the  leadership  of  literati,  whose  names  are 
duly  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  the  city  magistrate ;  that  they  were  to 
be  kept  in  countenance  and  assisted  by  the  soldiery  and  a  number 
of  braves  under  the  direction  of  Chen  Kuo-S'de,  ^  H  ^  »  *^* 
arms  had  been  illicitly  manufactured  for  their  use ;  and  that  they 
had  been  summoned  to  attend,  even  from  a  distance  of  several  miles 
around,  on  the  morning  of  the  Summer-Solstice,  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  at  the  appointed  favorable  hour  (190),  And  scarcely 
had  that  hour — -^,  from  11  o'clock  a.  m.  to  1  o'clock  p.  m. — struck, 
when  the  fire-gongs  were  heard  to  resound,2  tlie  signal  being  given, 

1  This  sentence  would  almost  seem  to  imply,  that  the  leaders  of  the  riot  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Prefect  of  Tientsin. 

2  '*  He  {Yh  Chti  Li,  a  native  preacher)  heard  the  gongs  sound  about  [soon  after] 
11  o'clock,  and  seeing  some  excitement  in  the  street,  started  back  to  his  own  chapel ". 
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according  to  tfie  testimony  of  a  native  eye-witness,  by  a  person,  who 
came  out  of  Chung*' So' s  Yamen,^  wliere  aUo  ths  Chih^fu  and  Ghih-' 
s'ien  had  met  at  the  titne.     Promptly  were  those  sounds  responded 
to.     The  fire-guilds  and  the  volunteers,  armed,  not  with  buckets, 
but  with  spears,  lances,  swords,  and  hatchets,  asssembled  and  har* 
ried  to  the  scene  of  action.     At  noon  a  large  multitude,  swelled  by 
a  clamorous  mob,  was  beleaguering  the  French  Consulate  and  the 
Cathedral.     The  first  act  of  violence  committed,  was  the  arrest  of 
"Wang-san,  who  was  put  to  the  torture  and,  no  confession  havings 
been  wrung  from  him,  dragged  through  the  streets  and  thrown  into 
prison;  the  gate-keeper  of  the  Consulate  and  other  native  Christians 
being  treated  in  a  similar  manner ;  while  bricks  and  stones  began 
to  be  thrown  into  the  building.     At  this  juncture, — about  one 
o'clock  p.  m.— the  Consul,  M.  Pontanier,  who,  in  reply  to  his  appli- 
cations to  Chung^Ho  had  only  received  empty  verbal  assurances'  to 
the  effect  that  no  danger  was  to  be  apprehended,  determined  to  go 
in  person  to  the  YamSn  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner  to  demand 
protection   for  the  subjects  and  property  of  France  against  the 
threatening  peril.    Accompanied  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Consulate, 
M.  Simon,  both  in  their  official  uniform  and  armed,  sallic^d  forth 
through  the  menacing  crowd,  and  reached  the  YamSn  of  Chuog-'Ho, 
though  under  insult  yet,  in  safety.      Immediately,  however,  after 
their  departure,  the  attack  upon  the  Consulate,  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
Mission-house  of  the  Lazarists  commenced.     At  the  Consulate  were 
staying,  at  the  time,  two  guests-  of  M.  Fontanier,— M.  Thomassin, 
Attach^  to  the  French  Legation  in  Peking,  and  his  young  bride, 
who  had  arrived  only  on  the  previous  day  en  route  for  the  Northern 
Capital.     The  latter  was  slain,  by  a  sword-cut  across  the  back  of 
her  neck ;  the  former,  who  is  reported  to  have  sold  his  life  dearly, 
by  numerous  sword-cuts  and  spear-thrusts.     In  the  Cathedral,  the 
Abb6  Ch^vrier  fell,  a  victim  to  the  fury  of  the  assailants,  at  the  foot 


Evidence  given  to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Stanley  by  Chinese  converts.  (A  Re-print  of 
Letters  regarding  the  Tientsin  Massacre  frcn  the  '  North-China  Daily  News '  No.  ii, 
Shanghai,  1870|  8vo.,  p.  38.)  We  have  found  this  statement  confirmed  by  the  resnlt 
of  our  own  inquiries. 

1  '*  Another  (native)  witness  states,  that  he  saw  the  first  gong  struck.     It  was  a 
brass-basiu,  and  the  man  who  struck  it,  came  out  of  Chung's  Yamdn  ".     (The  Tientsin 
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of  the  altar^  his  skull  being  cloven  in  several  places^  his  toogne  and 
eyes  torn  ont^  and  his  chest  and  abdomen  laid  open ;  while  the  native 
Christians^  attached  to  the  sacred  bailding,  were  dragged  forth  into 
the  street^  tortared^  and  sent  to  prison :  upon  which  the  crowd  set 
fire  to  both  the  Cathedral  and  the  Consulate.^  At  about  the  same 
time,  M.  de  Chalmaison,  a  French  gentleman,  who  resided  at  some 
distance,  was  killed  in  his  house ;  his  eyes  being  scooped  out,  the 
left  side  of  his  face  cut  away,  and  his  body  almost  hacked  to  pieces. 
Madame  de  Chalmaison  escaped  on  horseback,  and  fled  to  the  house 
of  a  native  Christian,  where  she  remained  till  night,  when,  disguised 
in  a  Chinese  dress,  she  ventured  on  returning  to  the  pillaged 
house,  was  discovered  in  the  streets  by  the  soldiery,  and  ruthlessly 
butchered. 

197.  While  these  public  crimes  were  being  enacted  at,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of,  the  French  Establishments  in  Tientsin,  M.  Fontanier^ 
ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place,  endeavoured,  at  the  Yamen  of 
Chung-'Ho,  to  induce  that  high  functionary  to  order  out  a  military 
force  for  the  protection  of  the  Consulate  and  the  dispersion  of  the 
rioters,  in  accordance  with  Article  zxxvi  of  the  French  Treaty  of 
Tientsin  (201 ) .  In  vain .  Chung-  'Ho  had,  even  for  the  consummate 
hypocrite  that  he  is,  a  somewhat  difficult  part  to  pl^y*  On  the  one 
hand,  he  had  to  give  his  entire  support  to  the  undertaking ;  on  the 
other,  to  avoid  even  the  semblance  of  doing  so.  His  great  anxiety 
was,  next  to  the  success  of  the  plot,  by  no  direct  act  of  his  to 
compromise  either  the  ('entral  Government,  or  his  own  position  as 
the  reputed  friend  of  foreigners.  So,  he  kept  up  the  appearance 
of  making  altogether  light  of  the  disturbance,  smilingly  assuring 
M.  Fontanier,  while — ^we  need  hardly  say — ^accurately  informed  of 
every  stage  of  the  tragedy  in  course  of  progress,  that  there  was  no 
danger  whatever  to  apprehend;  and,  on  the  latter  rising  to  leave 
in  disgust  and  anger,  conducted  him,  in  order  to  deliver  him  up  to 


Massacre,  being  docoments  published  in  the  'Shanghai  Evening  Coarier ',  2iided*, 
Shanghai,  1870,  8vo.,  p.  17). 

2  A  Chinese  witness  states :  <'  As  much  straw  as  oonld  be  got  was  piled  np  in  the 
Cathedral,  a  number  of  Chinese  servants  to  the  French  and  converts  were  put  into  •<,  and 
fire  was  set  to  the  building.    Next  the  Consulate  was  bomed  down  ". 
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certain  death,  to  the  door  of  the  YamSn.     Here,  the  French  Consal 
was  finally  dismissed  by  Chung-'Ho,  with  the  exclamation  :  ^  ^, 
'^  Begone  I "  and  received  a  spear-wound  from  one  of  his  soldiers. 
He  and  M.  Simon  were  followed  by  the  Chih-s'ien  and  another 
mandarin,  the  former  exciting  the  crowd  against  them  by  the  ciy 
of :  "  Down  upon  them !  Down  upon  them  1  '*     Consequently,  after 
they  had  proceeded  some  distance  on  their  way  back  to  the  Con- 
sulate, M.  Simon  was  unawares  felled  to  the  gpx)und  by  a  sword-cat^ 
and  brutally  murdered ;  whereupon  M.  Fontanier  turned  round  upon 
the  Chih-s'ien,  fired  his  reyolver  at  him,  but  missed  his  aim,  and^ 
immediately  afterwards,  was  himself  cut  to  pieces ;  the  bodies  of 
both  being  partially  stripped  and  thrown  into  the  river.     This  took 
place  at  about  2  o'clock  p.m.      Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Protopopofi*,  a  Russian  gentleman,  and  his  youthful  bride,  to  whom 
he  had  been  married  for  three  or  four  days  only,  were  returning^ 
accompanied  by  another  Russian,  Mr.  BazoiF,  from  a  visit  in  the 
Chinese  city,  to  the  Foreign  Settlement.    They  also  were  attacked^ 
under  cries  of:  ^^here  are  foreigners!  kill  the  foreign  devils!''; 
their  protestations  that  they  were  not  French,  being  unheeded.    A. 
native  eye-witness  certifies,  that  ^'he  saw  the  rioters  seize  a  foreign 
lady  and  strike  her  with  their  swords;  two   foreign  gentlemen 
attempted  to  rescue  her,  but  they  were  immediately  cut  down  and, 
to  all  appearance,  instantly  killed :  the  lady  was  then  subjected  to 
brutal  indignities ;  she  was  stripped  of  her  clothing,  her  person  was 
mutilated,  some  of  her  fingers  were  cut  off  for  the  sake  of  the  rings 
she  wore,  and  other  barbarities  perpetrated  ".^     The  bodies  of  the 

Russians,  too,  w^re  half-naked  thrown  into  the  river;  and,  like  those 

* 

of  M.  Fontanier  and  M.  Simon,  subsequently  recovered. 

198.  After  the  destruction  of  the  French  Consulate  and 
Cathedral  had  been  completed,  the  rioters  proceeded,  under  the 
noise  of  gongs  and  fire-bells,  to  the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy^ 
situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  in  greater  proximity 
to  the  Foreign  Settlement ;  a  portion  crossing  directly  by  the  double 

1  The  Tientsin  Massacre,  being  documents  published  in  the  Shanghai  Eyening 
Courier,  with  an  introductory  narrative.    Shanghai,  2nd  ed.,  1870,  8iro.,  p.  60. 

2  According  to  the  information,  f umiflhed  to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Stanley,  the  words 
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ferry,  and  destroying  on  their  way  the  Mission-house  o^  the  Jesnits, 
while  the  main  body  took  a  somewhat  circaitous  road  by  the  bridge 
of  boats,  which  connects  the  two  banks  of  the  Pei-Tio  between  the 
Gonsalate  and  Chnng-'Ho's  Yam^n,  situated  higher  up.     The  bridge 
being  found  opened,  it  was  closed  by  the  order  of  Chdn  Euo-S^dei 
who,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  had  left  his  boat, 
in  which  he  had  arrived  a  few  days  previously  from  a  visit  to 
Tsdng  Kuo-Fan  at  Pati-ting-fn,  gone  to  a  Chinese  inn,  and  from 
thence,  alone  and  on  horseback,  proceeded  to  join,  and  place  himself 
at  the  head  of,  the  rioters.     ^'  Forward  I  ''—he  was  now  heard  to  incite 
a  body  t>f  men  already  savage  with  carnage,^-''  I  am  with  you,  my 
Tientsin  braves.    Let  us  finish  the  work,  and  bum  every  foreign 
establishment, — ^bum  them,  bum  them  I ''  or  words  to  that  effect.  2 
The  first  act  of  the  rioters  here  was  to  beat  the  native  gate-keeper 
of  the  Sisters,  an  old  man,  and  to  drag  him  through  the  street  into 
the  river,  out  of  which  he  was  taken  to  the  Yam^n,  and  in  irons  aenl) 
to  prison.    Of  the  female  native  attendants,  one  at  least,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  teacher,  was  flung  into  the  river,  and  left  to  perish. 
An  assistant  in  the  pharmacy,  a  middle-aged  widow,  was  led  to  the 
Yamdn  of  the  Chih-s^en,  and,  after  being  cruelly  beaten,  thrown 
into  a  dungeon.     Five  younger  women,  between  eighteen  and 
twenty-two  years  of  age,  were  consigned  to  another  place,  and  a  more 
dreadful  fate.    An  English  medical  gentleman,  who  had  a  subse- 
quent opportunity  of  visiting  some  of  the  prisoners,  thus  describes 
their  condition  :— 

"  At  the  request  of  the  French  Minister  four  Roman  Oatholic  converts 
have  been  removed  from  the  Yamen  to  the  foreign  settlement  One  is  an  . 
old  man  over  60  years.  They  have  all  been  more  or  less  tortured  in 
various  ways,  and  present  a  perfectly  horrible  appearance;  their  bodies 
fearfully  emaciated  and  covered  with  gangrenous  sores,  filled  with  maggots. 
One  man  has  been  placed  on  a  rack,  and  all  his  joints  cracked.  Another 
has  been  beaten  so  severely  on  the  hands  and  feet  that  the  tendons  are 
exposed." 

"  There  are  still  in  the  Yamdn  three  men  and  six  women  (converts),  but 
these  are  in  such  a  wretched  state  that  the  authorities  dare  not  move  them. 
One  of  these  women  has  had  needles  driven  tmderneath  her  finger  nails,  and 

uaed  by Chdn Kuo-S'Ae,  were:  j^  ij>  ^  Ji  ^  j$  f|,  "Forward,  my  boyl^  bom 
away,  and  make  an  end  of  it'\  No  donbt,  he  repeated  the  injnnetion,  and  varied  his 
expreasionji. 
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her  body  sprinkled  over  with  drops  of  boiling  oiL     Another,  a  young  girl 
aged  16  years,  has  had  all  her  fingers  chopped  off  by  small  pieces." 

'•  It  is  reported  that  they  have  suffered  other  indignities,  too  horrible 
for  publication."!  • 

As  for  the  poor  Sisters  of  Charity,^-of  whose  number,  besides  the 
Prioress,  Sister  Elizabeth,  four  were  French;  one,  Sister  Louise 
(an  Irish  lady,  Miss  Sullivan),  English;  two  Belgian;  and  two 
Italian ; — ^it  would  be  impossible  to  convey  to  any  Eurpean,  who  has 
never  witnessed  scenes  of  Chinese  cruelty  and  brutality,  an  idea  of 
the  sufferings,  which  those  helpless,  innocent  women  mast  have  been 
made  to  undergo.  After  they  had  been  seized,  and  dragged  from 
the  sanctuary,  where,  we  may  presume,  they  had  prostrated  them- 
selves in  prayer,  into  a  small  open  space  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Convent,  the  Prioress  was  fastened,  with  outstretched  hands  and 
feet,  to  the  wall,  and  cut  in  two,  through  the  entire  length  of  her 
body,  in  the  sight  of  her  companions... Let  us  cast  a  veil  over  what 
followed.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  Sisters  had  finally  their  chests 
ripped  open,  their  breasts  cut  off,  their  eyes  dug  out,  and  that  they 
were  Uterally  hewn  to  pieces;  their  bleeding  limbs  being  carried 
about,  as  trophies,  on  the  points  of  spears.  Some  of  these  trophies 
found  their  way  into  the  Yamfin  of  the  Chih-s'ien,  who,  according  to 
the  evidence  collected  by  M.  de  Rochechouart,  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  revolting  spectacle,^  and  to  listen  with -satisfaction  to  the  recital 
of  violation,  torture,  and  mutilation,  on  which  the  soldiery  were 
glorifying  themselves.  What  thus  remained  of  tiie  bodies  of  the 
Sisters  was,  in  two  heaps,  cast  into  the  burning  flames  of  the  Con- 
vent, set  on  fire  daring  the  progress  of  the  butchery,^  and  causing 
the  death  by  suffocation  of  between  thirty  and  forty  of  tha  Chinese 
children,  under  the  care  of  the  establishment^  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  the  vaults  of  the  building. 

1  A  Re-print  of  Letters  regarding  the  Tientsin  Massacre.  From  the  '  Korth- 
China  Daily  News'.    No.  ii.    Shanghai,  1870,  8vo.,  p.  37. 

s  Under  the  eyes  of  the  Chih-slen,  a  satellite  of  his  straok  with  the  hand  id  a 
mutilated  Sister  the  oheek  of  one  of  the  children,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  Hospital 
to  the  Yamdn,  abont  one  hundred  and  eighty  in  number,  with  the  remark:  "  there's 
a  box  on  the  ear  from  yonr  aunt,  Uttle  one  "; — ^the  Magistrate  looking  on  approvingly. 

8  The  Correspondent  of  "the  Shanghai  Evening  Courier"  wrote  to  that  journal, 
under  date  of  June  26th :  **  This  morning  six  co£Glqs  were  sent  down  from  the  city, 
the  contents  of  two  of  which  on  examination  proved  to  Jl>e  the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Chalmaison.    Of  the  remaining  four,  two  contained  bodies  half  burned,  one  of  which 
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199.  Simultaneously  with  the  enactment  of  the  more  horrible 
deeds^  related  in  the  preceding  articles  (196—198),  the  destructipn 
of  all  the  minor  Christian  chapels  in  the  city  and  suburbs  of  Tientsin 
was  going  on.  Several  Boman-CathoUc  and  eight  Protestant  places 
of  worship  of  various  denominations,  both  Euglish  and  American, 
were  finally  pillaged  and  either  wholly  or  in  part  demolished.  They 
happened  to  be  all  closed  at  the  time.  Some  of  the  native  door- 
keepers fled;  others  were  sent  to  the  Yam^ns.  Thus,  no  lives  were 
in  these  instances  sacrificed.  But,  supposing  that  priests,  whether 
English  or  American,  had  been  officiating  in,  or  converts  of  Sisters 
of  Charity,  whether  American  or  English,  had  been  attached  to^ 
those  chapels :  could  we  possibly  persuade  ourselves,  that  they  would 
not  have  shared  the  fate  of  the  French  Sisters  and  the  French 
priests  ?  Or  that  Sister  Louise,  if  she  had  pleaded  that  she  was  not 
French  but  English,  would  have  been  spared  ?  Diligent  search  was 
made  for  both  the  EngUsh  and  American  missionaries  before  their 
chapels  were  destroyed,  and  their  native  converts  were  '^beaten, 
robbed,  driven  from  their  homes,  and  dragged  before  the  magis- 
trates '\  None  of  the  former  were  killed,  simply  because  they  were 
not  to  be  found.  Yet,  the  plot,  very  much  misunderstood  as  to  its 
character,  is  usually  considered  to  have  been  ''aimed  solely  at  the 
French '\  Such  was  not  the  case.  It  was  indubitably  directed 
against  foreigners  generally :  though  its  burden  fell  chiefly  upon 
missionaries,  as  the  only  class  against  whom  the  Chinese  Uterati  and 
officials  had  fotRkd  it  practicable  to  arouse,  with  some  apparent  show 
of  justice,  the  passions  of  the  people;  and  upon  Frenchmen,  as  the 
particular  objects  of  aversion  to  one  of  the  supposed  promoters 
of  the  msissacre.  This  accounts,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  murder  of 
the  Bussians,  residents  of  the  Foreign  Settlement, — ^who  might  have 

had  fividently  been  in  the  water  and  had  apparently  been  partially  eaten;  the  seoond 
was  in  much  the  same  horrible  state ;  the  other  two  were  burnt  to  cinder,  in  one  only 
the  skull  and  a  few  bones  remaining.  I  fon^  myself  to  look  upon  these  remains, 
MXiA  hope  1  msy  never  see  such  another  sight.  Whether  the  four  were  those  of  Sisters 
or  of  Chinese,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  The  Chinese,  who  brought  them,  asserted  them 
to  be  Sisters ;  they  lay  close  to  the  gates,  first  one,  then  two,  then  one.  There  were 
aljo  Chinese  bodies  there,  which  they  had  insttructions  not  to  touch;  but  there  were 
no  other  foreign  bodies.  June  27th :  Word  has  been  sent  down  to  the  effect,  that  no 
more  foreign  bodies  are  to  be  found ;  thus  five  Sisters  are  still  missing,  allowing  the 
four  coffins  sent  to  have  contained  the  remains  of  four  of  thr^m  '\ 

X  X  2 
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had  a  better  chance  of  escape^  had  they  explained,  not  that  they 
not  French,  but  that  they  were  merchants — ;  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
for  the  preservation  of  two  (Swiss,  but  reputed)  French  merchants, 
the  Messrs.  Borel,  resident  in  the  Chinese  town,  whose  Kves  were 
threatened,  but  spared  at  the  intercession  of  interested  natives : 
while,  probably  for  a  similar  reason  or  by  some  happy  accident,  the 
establishments  of  some  German  and  Russian  firms,  in  the  same 
vicinity,  were  not  even  molested;  the  inmates  keeping  in  quiet 
concealment,  some  until  about  3i  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
22nd,  when  the  streets  were  empty,  and  ^hey  reached  the  Foreign 
Settlement  in  safety,!  others  until  the  following^  and  next-followingf 
day,3  when  they  left  under  escorts,  sent  to  their  relief  by  Chung-'Ho. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that«  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Convent  of  the  Sisters  and  the  minor  chapels  had  been  com'* 
pleted,  a  band  of  braves,  ctnd  other  armed  men  were  marching  to 
the  attack  of  "Hlq  Red  Bamboo  Grove'*  f^  ^  ;^, — ^the  Chinese 
name  for  the  locality  of  the  Foreign  Settlement  at  Tientsin—;  but 
that  they  were  arrested  in  their  course,  by  order,  as  is  reported  on 
credible  native  authority,  of  the  Commissioner  of  Trade  for  the  Three 
Northern  Ports.  Their  quarrel,  the  rioters  were  told,  was  with  the 
French  only ;  and  as  this  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  procla- 
mations of  Chung*'Ho  and  the  Chih-s'ien,  issued  immediately  after 
the  massacre,  the  truth  of  the  report  appears  hardly  subject  to  a 
doubt.  What,  then,  could  have  induced  so  sudden  a  change  of 
action  on  Chung-'Ho's  part  ?  In  all  probability  it  was,  that  he  had 
just  at  that  critical  moment  received  information  of  the  course  pur- 
sued, or  intended  to  be  pursued,  by  Ma ;  t.  e.  he  had  learned  that 
the  Plot  of  the  Twenty-first  of  June,  as  such,  had  proved  a  failure : 
and  as,  no  doubt,  to  judge  from  the  extreme  caution  observed  by 
him  from  the  commencement,  he  had  contemplated  beforehand  the 
possibility  of  such  an  issue,  and  was  prepared  at  once  to  adapt  his 
policy  to  circumstances,  he  did*  so  with  equal  skill  and  promptitude. 
200«     Viewing  the  Tientsin  Massacre  in  the  light  of  an  isolated 

1  These  gentlemen  were :  Mr.  Aug.  C.  Cordes,  and  Mr.  l.  Parizot,  of  the  firm  of 
Spahn  and  Cerdes ;  and  Mr.  F.  Cox,  an  English  merchant. 

2  They  ««i« :  Mr.  E.  Borel;  Mr.  i*.  Borel;  and  a  Russian  merchant,  with  whose 
nikme  we  are  a«t  acquainted. 
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historical  events  its  ostensible  cause  was  the  presence  of  Christian 
missionaries,  and  their  activity,  in  that  "  far-away  *'  Chinese  city. 
Now,  we  candidly  confess,  that  we  have  but  little  sympathy  with 
religious  propagandism,  as  it  is  commonly  understood  and  practised, 
in  any  shape  or  form;  none  whatsoever  with  the  propagandism  of 
the  French  priesthood  in  China,  because,  among  other  reasons,  they 
assume  a  position  both  vis^a^vis  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  in 
relation  to  their  native  flocks,  which  is  irreconcileable  with  the 
Imperial  authority ;  and  even  as  regards  the  charitable  mission  of 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  devotion  of  these  good 
women  might  at  home  have  found  a  sphere  in  every  sense  more 
appropriate,  than  in  the  midst  of  a  heathen  and  semi-barbarous 
people.  Not  all,  it  is  true,  hold  the  same  views.  At  the  funeral-' 
service,  celebrated  in  honor  of  the  victims  on  August  8,  1870,  the 
French  Charg^  d'ASfures,  M.  de  Bochechouart,  in  landing  ''the 
sublime  conduct  of  Sister  Elizabeth  '*,  remarks :  *'  une  foule  immense^ 
hideuse,  sanglante,  qui  a  d^j&  entour^  le  convent,  enfonce  les  portes, 
et  se  prepare  k  assouvir  sa  haine.  Cette  sainte  femme  s'avance  alors 
an  devant  de  ces  hommes :  '  Vous  voulez  tuer  des  Europ^ennes ', 
dit-elle,  *  nous  sommes  dix ;  mes  compagnes  sent  dans  la  chapelle,  ' 
prates  comme  moi  au  sacrifice ;  allez,  mais  ^pargnez  les  Chinois, 
qui  nous  entourent\  C'est  bien  ainsi  que  devaient  mourir  ces 
femmes  dont  la  charity,  le  d^vouement,  et  la  pi^t^  sent  connus  de 
tons".  And  the  abb^  Thierry,  provicar  of  the  Lazarists  at  Peking, 
observed  in  reference  to  the  massacre  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy: 
''  Pour  nous,  leur  mort  ne  saurait  6tre  un  snjet  de  peine.  Elles  et 
nos  regrett^s  confreres  ont  it6  recueillir  dans  le  ciel  ce  quails  avaient 
sem^  sur  la  terre ;  pour  eux  la  mort  est  un  gain.  Venus  en  Chine 
avec  Pesp^rance  du  martyr,  ils  ont  obtenu  I'accomplissement  de  leur 
plus^her  d^sir,  donner  leur  vie  pour  le  Christ... Pour  les  n&tres  pas 
de  pleurs,  pas  de  vengeance  '\  Tl^ese  are  significant  words, — the 
more  significant,  as  we  cannot  well  doubt  their  truth.  But  if  indeed, 
then,  the  French  priests  and  sisters  come  to  China  in  the  hope  of 

8  The  party  oonsiBted  of  Mr.  Oscar  Stammann,  and  Mr.  £.  Meyer,  of  the  firm  of 
Stammaim  and  Co. ;  Mrs.  Stammann,  who,  throughout  these  trying  days,  displayed 
a  feminine  heroism  rarely  pnt  to  a  severer  test;  their  only  child,  a  boy  of  tender  age; 
and  a  European  maid-servant. 
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maurtyrdam,  cmd  regard  such  a  martyrdom  as   the   accomplishment  of 
their  fondest  desire  ;  if,  in  the  face  of  "  horrors,  too  horrible  to  relate  ", 
a  number  of  defenceless  women,  forgetful  of  their  very  womanhood, 
and  instead  of  throwing  themselves  for  protection  upon  God  and 
praying :     "  Father,  if  it  be  Thine  pleasure,  remove  this  cup  from 
us:   nevertheless  not  our  will,  but  Thine  be  done'^   boldly  offer 
themselves  for  sacrifice : — they  betray  therein  a  spirit  as  opposed  to 
that  of  Christianity,   as   darkness  is   to  light;   a  misguided  seal 
recognizing  no  bounds  and  capable  of  any  extremes ;  a  fanaticism^ 
aure  to  produce,  and  involve  France  in,  troubles^  and  which  wonld^ 
in  our  judgment,  fully  justify  the  French ,  Government,  taking  the 
abb^  Thierry  at  his  word,   to  withdraw  its  protection  from  the 
*propagandistic  institutions  of  the  Romish  Church  in  China  altogether. 
Yet,  even  the  British  Representative  in  Peking,  Mr.  Wade,  who 
attended  the  funeral-service,  caught  up  that  fanaticism,  though  in  a 
somewhat  coldly-egotistical  and  calculating  maimer,  with  the  view 
of  turning  its  deplorable  issue  to  diplomatic  account.     In  particular 
reference  to  ''  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Sisters  of  Charity  ^\  he  is 
reported  to  have  spoken  thus : — '^  One  of  these  was  his  countrywoman. 
He  had  seen  her  but  a  few  months  past  in  Peking,  engaged  in  her 
charitable  work.     It  was  indeed  fearful  to  think  that  women,  whose 
lives  were  thus  devoted  to  the  best  of  good  works,  should  have 
fallen  victims  to  brutal  ignorance.    They  had  been  happily  reminded 
by  the  abb^  Thierry,  that  to  the  Sisters  at  lea^,  to  die  as  they  had 
died,  was  gain.     It  was  his  humble  conviction,  that  no  one  who 
succumbed  in  the  honest  discharge  of  duty  would  be  without  a 
reward.     Beyond  the  necessary  punishment  of  offenders^  he  would 
not  speak  of  vengeance.     He  would  but  add,  that  he  believed  and 
trusted,  as  he  could  not  doubt  did  ever^  Christian  present,  that  out 
of  this  great  calamity  great  good  would  be  produced '\l      It  might 
almost  be  deemed  a  matter  of  regret,  that  those^  who  consider  it  a 
gain  to  die  as  the  Sisters  died,  ishould  be  losers  therein  by  surviving; 
and  we  hardly  know,  whether  more  to  pity  the  poor  Sisters  because 
of  their  fearful  death  invited  by  the  Prioress,  or  because  of  the  sickly 

1  A  Reprint  of  Letters  regarding  the  Tientsin  Massacre  from  the  '  North-China 
Duly  News '.     No.  ii.     Shanghai,  1870,  8vo.,  p.  10. 
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faneral  orations  prononnced  overtheir  remains  by  theEeprestentatives 
of  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  former  concluded  his  harangue^  as 
though  he  had  been  one  of  the  Lazarist  fathers^  in  the  following 
words : — '*  En  presence  de  ces  tombes  encore  ouvertes,  renfermant 
des  amis^  des  coll^gues>  hier  pleins  d'avenir  et  de  sant^  et  dont 
quelques  uns  n^avaient  encore  connu  que  les  roses  de  la  vie^  je  sens 
r^motion  me  gagner  et  les  sanglots  ^touffer  ma  voiz.  Adieu  done 
mes  amis^  vous  nous  avez  donn^  de  beaux  examples  K  suivre  dans 
Paccomplissement  de  nos  devoirs.  Puissions*nou8  comme  yous 
mourir  sans  faiblesse^  entour^s  de  regrets  et  de  respects  ^\  It  is 
perfectly  refreshing  to  turn  from  these  perfumed^  lachrymose^  and 
sobbing  sentences  to  the  frank^  manly^  and  forcible  speech  of  the 
French  Admiral  Dupr^,  who  said :—  * 

Mbssiettrs, — Si  affligeante  que  soit  la  triste  c€r6monie  qui  nous  r^unit 
autour  de  tous  ces  cercueils,  je  me  f^licite  de  pouvoir  y  assister,  et  de 
pouvoir  exprimer  hautement,  sur  le  theatre  m^me  du  massacre,  toute  ma 
sympathie  pour  couz  qui  en  out  ^t^  les  innocentes  victimes,  toute  ma 
profonde  horreur  et  pour  les  brutes  sanguinaires  qui  ont  6t^  les  instruments, 
et  surtout  pour  les  mis^ables  qui  en  ont  6t^  les  l&ohes  instigateUrs. 

Ces  sentiments  sent  partag^  par  nos  braves  camarades,  les  marins  de 
la  Grande  Bretagne  et  de  TUnion  Am^ricaine,  que  je  remerde  d'avoir  bien 
Youlu  s'associer  k  oette  manifestation  de  nos  douloureux  r^rets,  de  notre 
violente  indignation.  lis  seront  partag68,  nous  n'en  doutons  pas,  par  tout 
runivers  chr^tien  et  civllisl 

Les  restes  de  ces  malheureuses  yictimes  du  devoir  et  de  la  Gharit6 
demandent  encore  justice,  Messieurs. 

L'empressement  du  Gouvemement  Chinois  il  leur  rendre  les  supr^es 
honneurs  doit  nous  faire  esp^rer,  il  est  vrai,  que  docile  auz  conseils  de  la 
raison  et  de  la  justice,  il  se  h&tera  de  ch&tier  les  principauz  auteurs  et 
instruments  de  ce  crime  sans  ezemple,  et  de  donner  par  sa  ferme  d^ision 
des  garanties  devenues  indispensables  ^  toutes  les  communaut^  6trangdres 
sans  distinction. 

Je  me  refuse  k  croire  qu'il  soit  assez  mal  inspire  ou  oonseiU^  pour 
refuser  de  ch&tier  ceux  qui,  devant  Dieu  et  devant  les  hommes,  sont 
responsables  du  sang  vers6,  qu'il  se  rejette  violemment  en  dehors  des  voies 
dans  lesquelles  il  ^tait  entr6,  qu'il  recule  devant  la  barbaric,  et  que  de  galt6 
de  coeur,  il  appelle  vers  ses  nombreux  sujets  innocents  du  crime,  les  armes 
^trang^res  qui  lui  ont  d^jk  €t6  si  fatales. 

Mais,  je  puis  vous  affirmer  que  si,  oe  qu'li  Dieu  ne  plaise,  ce  terrible  devoir 
de  ch&tier  nous  ^tait  impos6  par  la  France,  fr^missante  k  Timage  d'un  de  ses 
Consuls  massaor^,  de  ses  prdtres  massacr68,  de  ses  saintes  fiUes,  de  toutes 
ces  femmes  sans  defense  l&chement  massacr^es,  nous  saurions,  mes  oom- 
pagnonset  moi,  Taceomplir,  sans  cruaut^  j'espdre,  mais  avec  toute  T^nergie, 
toute  la  rigueur  qu'ezigerait  Timpunit^  d'un  aussi  ^pouvantable  attentat 
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We^  for  one,  fally  concur  with  the  gallant  Admiral  both  in  his  Benti- 
ments  for  the  victims,  and  in  the  view  taken  by  him  of  the  Tientsin 
massacre  itself,  even  as  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  isolated  historical 
event. 

201.  The  port  of  Tientsin,  ^  ]^,  was  by  the  Chinese 
Government,  in  1860,  added  to  the  number  of  Chinese  ports  open 
to  Foreign  Commerce,  and  placed  in  every  respect  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  ports,  named  in  the  various  Treaties, previously  concluded 
between  China  and  Western  Powers.  Hence,  independently  of  the 
so-called  favored-nation-clause,  the  provisions  of  the  French  Treaty 
signed  at  Tientsin  on  June  27,  1858,  apply  to  it  in  their  full  force. 
Nbw,  that  Treaty  contains  the  following  articles : — 

Article  y. — Sa  Majest6  TEmpereur  des  Fran9aiB  pourra  nommer  des 
consuls  ou  des  agents  cousulaires  dans  les  ports  de  mar  ou  de  riviere  de 
Fempire  Chinois,  d^nommls  dans  T Article  vi  du  present  traits,  pour  servir 
d'interm^diaire  entre  les  autorites  Chinoises  et  les  neg6ciant8  et  les  sujets 
Fran^ais,  et  veillir  k  la  stricte  observation  des  r^lements  stipule  Ces 
fonctionnaires  seront  trait^s  avec  la  consideration  et  les  6gards  qui  leiir  sont 
diis.  Leurs  rapports  aveo  les  autorites  du  lieu  de  leur  rfisidence  seront 
^tablis  sur  le  pied  de  la  plus  parfaite  4galit6.  S'ils  avaient  d.  se  plalndre  des 
proc^d^s  de  la  dite  autorit^,  ils  s'addresseraient  directement  il  Tautoritd 
sup^rieure  de  la  province,  et  en  donneraient  imm^diatement  avis  au  ministre 
pllnipotentiaire  de  TEmpereur. 

Article  vii. — Les  Fran^ais  et  leurs  families  poiirront  se  transporter, 
s'6tablir,  et  se  livrer  au  commerce  ou  ^  leur  Industrie  en  toute  secmrit^,  et 
sans  entrave  d'aucune  espdce  dans  les  ports  et  villes  de  Tempire  Chinois 
situes  sur  les  c6teB  man  times  et  sur  les  grands  fleuves,  dont  r^num^ration 
est  contenue  dans  Particle  pr6c6dent 

Article  x. — Tout  Fran9ais  qui,  conform^ment  aui  stipulations  de 
Article  vi  du  present  traits,  arrivera  dans  Tun  des  ports  ou  verts  au  com- 
merce Stranger  pourra,  quelle  que  soit  la  dur6e  de  son  s^jour,  y  louer  des 
maisons  et  des  magasins  pour  d^poser  ses  marchandises,  ou  bien  affermer 
des  terrains  et  y  bUtir  lui-mSme  des  maisons  et  des  magasins.  Les  Fran^ais 
pourront,  de  la  m^me  mani^re,  6tablir  des  %lises,  des  hdpitaux,  des  hospices, 
des  ^coles,  et  des  cimeti^res.  Dans  ce  but  Tautorit^  locale,  apr^  B*dtre 
concert6e  avec  le  consul,  d^signera  les  quartiers  les  plus  convenables  pour 
la  residence  des  Fran9ais  et  les  endroits  dans  lesquels  pourront  avoir  lieu 
les  constructions  pr6citees... 

Article  zii. — Les  propri^t^s  de  toute  nature  appartenant  ^  des  Fran9ais 
dans  Tempire  Chinois  seront  consider6es  par  les  Chinois  comme  inviolables^ 
et  seront  toujours  respect^es  par  eux... 

Article  xiii. — La  religion  Chr^tienne  ayant  pour  objet  essential  de 
porter  les  hommes  k  la  vertu,  les  membres  de  toutes  communions  Chretiennes 
jouiront  d*une  entidre  security  pour  leurs  personnes,  leurs  propri^t^s,  et  le 
libre  exercice  de  leurs  pratiques  reUgieuses ;  et  une  protection  effioaoe  sera 
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donn^e  auz  miasionnaires,  qui  se  rendront  pacifiquement  dans  rint^rieur  du 
pays,  munis  des  passe  ports  r^guliers  dont  11  est  parl^  dans  1' Article  viiL 
Aucune  entrave  ne  sera  apport^e  par  les  autorit6s  de  Pempire  Ghinois  au 
droit,  qui  est  reconnu  k  tout  individu  en  Ohine  d'embrasser,  s'il  le  veut,  le 
Christianisme  ettl'en  suivre  les  pratiques  sans  ^tre  passible  d'aucuiie  peine 
inflig6e  pour  ce  fait  .. 

Article  zxxvi. — Si  dor^navant  des  citoyens  Fran9ais  ^prouvaient 
quelque  dommage,  ou  s'ils  ^talent  Tobjet  de  quelque  insulte  ou  vexation 
de  la  part  de  sujets  Ghinois,  oeuz-ci  seraient  poursuivis  par  I'autorit^ 
locale,  qui  prendra  les  mesures  n6cessaires  pour  la  defence  et  la 
protection  des  Fran9ai8 ;  k  bien  plus  fort-e  raison,  si  des  malfaiteurs  ou 
quelque  partie  6gar6e  de  la  population  tentaient  de  piller,  de  d^truire,  ou 
d'inoendier  les  maisons,  les  magasins  des  Frangais,  ou  tout  autre  ^tablisse- 
ment  form^  par  eux,  la  mdme  autorit^,  soit  il  la  r^^quisition  du  consul,  soit 
de  son  propre  mouvement,  enverrait  en  toute  h&te  la  force  arm6e  pour 
dissiper  I'^meute,  s'emparer  des  coupables,  et  les  livrer  k  toute  la  86v£rit6 
des  loix ;  le  tout  sans  prejudice  des  poursuites  k  exercer  par  qui  de  droit 
pour  indemnisatiou  des  pertes  eprouvdes. 

Similar  provisions  are  contained  in  the  English,  American^  and 
Russian  Treaties.  However  un&vorable  an  opinion^  therefore^  we 
may  entertain  of  the  spirit  and  the  tendencies  of  French  religious 
propagandism  in  China^  we  must^  in  passing  judgment  upon  the 
Tientsin  massacre^  divest  our  mind  of  any  such  bias^  and  solely  keep 
in  view  the  facts  of  the  case  in  their  international-legal  bearing. 
These  facts  are^  on  the  one  hand:  the  rights  by  Treaty^  of  the 
French  Government  to  appoint  a  Consul^  and  other  agents^  and  to 
erect  a  Consulate  and  any  other  public  buildings^  such  as  a 
Cathedral  or  any  other  structure,  in  Tientsin ;  the  recognition  by  the 
Chinese  Government  of  M.  Fontanier  as  the  Consular  representative 
of  France  in  that  port,  and  on  a  footing  of  relative  equality  with  the 
local  authorities  of  China ;  the  right,  by  Treaty,  of  French,  Russian, 
American,  and  English  subjects  generally,  to  reside,  acquire  house* 
hold  and  other  property,  and  pursue  their  respective  calling, 
profession,  or  occupation,  in  Tientsin;  the  right,  by  Treaty,  of 
French,  American,  and  English  priests,  missionaries,  and  sisters  of 
charity,  in  particular,  to  open  in  Tientsin  churches,  chapels,  and  con- 
vents, to  pursue  their  religious  or  charitable  objects,  and  to  perform 
their  religious  worship  in  perfect  security  to  their  person  and  property; 
the  right,  by  Treaty,  of  Chinese  subjects,  to  embrace  Christianity 
and  to  practice  its  forms  of  worship  without  hindrance  or  penalty ; 
the  formal  engagement,  by  Treaty,  of  the  Chinese  Government,  to 
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protect  and  defend  French,  Russian,  American,  and  English  subjects, 
and  their  property  from  all  harm  on  the  part  of  Chinese  subjects ; 
in  the  event  of  any  riot  and  attempt  to  pillage  or  set  on  fire 
buildings  or  establishments,  being  French,  American,  or  English 
property,  to  send,  through  the  local  authorities,  at  once  an  armed 
force  to  disperse  the  rioters ;  to  have  the  offenders  or  criminals 
arrested;  and,  iDdependently  of  proper  indemnities  to  be  paid  for 
any  damage  done,  to  punish  the  guilty  with  all  the  severity  of  the 
law.  On  the  other  hand,  those  facts  are :  the  policy  of  exciting  the 
Chinese  people  against  foreigners  resident  in  China,  proposed  to 
the  Chinese  Government,  in  reply  to  a  memorandum  of  the  Privy 
Council,  by  one  of  the  highest  and  most  influential  mandarins 
of  the  Empire,  Tsfing  Kwo-Fan,  then  Governor-General  of  the 
Two  Kiang;  the  exciting  the  people  of  Chih-li  (and  elsewhere) 
against  foreigners  generally,  against  missionaries  especially,  by 
means  of  incendiary  pamphlets  and  placards,  written  by  Chinese 
literati  or  officials,  the  latter  paid  servants  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, alid  for  the  most  part  gratuitously  circulated  or  posted  by 
their  orders,  or  else  with  their  authority  or  knowledge;  the  publicly 
accusing,  in  those  pamphlets  atid  placards,  the  foreign  missionaries 
of  Tientsin  (and  elsewhere),  in  particular  the  French  missionaries,  of 
kidnapping  children  for  horrible  and  criminal  purposes,  without  one 
single  case  of  the  kind  having  ever  been  brought  forward  in  support 
of  such  accusations ;  the  posting,  about  a  week  before  the  massacre, 
of  official  proclamations  by  the  Tientsin  magistrates,  offering 
nnprecedentedly  high  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  kidnappers;  the 
immediate  execution,  a  few  days  later,  of  two  natives,  accused  of 
kidnapping,  as  the  agents  of  foreigners,  without  a  due  observance  of 
the  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  China,  at  the  instance  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  Tientsin  and  by  order  of  the  second  magistrate, 
both  paid  servants  of  the  Chinese  Government ;  the  posting 
thereupon  of  a  proclamation  by  the  chief  magistrate  or  prefect  of 
Tientsin,  so  framed  as  to  invite,  and  intended  to  justify,  the 
massacre  of  foreigners  on  the  ground  of  kidnapping ;  the  visit  of 
official  inquiry,  relative  to  kidnapping,  by  the  Tientsin  magistrates, 
repeated  on  the  morning  of  the  massacre,  at  the  French  Cathedral, 
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and  the  silence  observed  by  them  as  to  its  negative  result ;  the  illegal 
nianafactare  of  arms  in  Tientsin  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  an  attack 
upon  foreigners,  and  the  posting  of  placards,  appointing  the  day  of 
the  intended  attack,  nearly  a  week  preceding  it  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  Tientsin   magistrates ;  the  reiterated  official  application  for 
protective  measures,  up  to  the  morning  of  the  massacre,  by  H.  M. 
Consul  Mr,  W,  H.  Lay,  to  the  Imperial  Commissioner  at  Tientsin, 
his  Excellency  Chung-'Ho,  and  his  taking  no  notice  whatever  of 
Mr.  Lay's  communications ;  the  personal  and  formal  application  to 
the  same  high  official  by  the  French  Consul  M.  Fontanier,  accom- 
panied  by  his   chancellor  M.  Simon,  when  the  attack   upon  the 
Consulate  had  actually  commenced,  for  an  armed  force  to  disperse 
the  rioters,  and  to  protect  the  national  property  of  France  and  the 
lives  of  French  subjects,  in  conformity  with   Abt,  zxxvi.   of  the 
French  Treaty  of  Tientsin,   and  his   Excellency's  refusal   of  the 
demand;  the  succeeding  destruction,  by  fire  and  demolition,  of  the 
French,  American,  and  English  chapels  and  buildings,  and  the  brutal 
massacre  of  twenty  Europeans, — ^including  thirteen  women — subjects 
of  France,  Bossia,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  England^  besides  a  number 
of  native  Christians,  not  by  an  uncontrolled  mob,  but  by  well-known 
organised  bodies  of  men,  under  almost  military  discipline,  mingled 
with  Imperialistic  soldiery,  led  by  a  general  officer  of  the  Chinese  army, 
and  without  any  attempt  at  interference  whatsoever  on  the  part  of 
the  local  authorities  of  China.     On  carefully   weighing   all  these 
various  and  certain  facts,   their  genetic  connection,   and  perfect 
consistency  with  each  other :  it  is,  in  our  judgment,  impossible  to 
avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  massacre  of  Tientsin,  viewed  even  as 
an  isolated  event,  constitutes  prima  fade  an  enormous  public  crime, 
in  regard  to  many  of  its  features  without  a  precedent  in  history ; 
43aggested  to  the  Central  Government,  whether  intentionally  or,  as 
is  more  probable,  unintentionally,  by  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Two  Kiang,  soon  afterwards  appointed  to  Chih-li,  the  very  province 
in  which  it  was  enacted ;  instigated  and  fomented,  whether  on  higher 
authority  or  not,  by  the  local  magistrates,  and  carried  out  with  the 
approbation  and  under  the  auspices  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
resident  at  the  place  j — ^a  crime  of  a  prominently  official  character, 
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committed^  under  the  cover  of  a  popalar  riot^  in  violation  of  solemn 
Treaty  engagements  entered  into  by  China  with  Western  Powers, 
and  imposing  on  the  Chinese  Government  the  international  duty  of 
visiting,  with  a  promptitude  and  an  energy  corresponding  to  the 
enormity,  and  the  important  international  bearing,  of  the  crime,  its 
perpetrators,  instigators,,  and  abettors,  whatever  their  rank^  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  Law. 

202.  Such,  however,  we  need  hardly  say,  was  not  the  coarse, 
adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government.  The  Plot  of  the  Summer- 
Solstice  had  failed ;  and  the  failure  had  shown  the  country  to  be  as 
yet  unprepared  for  a  general  extermination  of  foreigners,  and  a  war 
against  the  Western  world,  to  uphold  the  isolating  policy  of  the 
Cabinet  of  the  day.  At  Tientsin  alone,  a  great  success  had  been 
achieved ;  and  its  fruits  had  to  be  secured.  Whilst  preparing  for 
every  emergency,  by  increasing  the  armies,  already  in  course  of 
ooncentration,  at  Kua-chow  and  around  Tientsin,  the  Central 
Government,  after  much  hesitation,  returned  to  a  temporising  policy, 
and  shaped  its  course  accordingly.  It  was  ably  seconded  by  Chung- 
'  Ho,  who,  as  we  learn  from  an  Imperial  Rescript  of  the  25th  June, 
immediately  memorialised  the  Throne,  (falsely)  ^'stating,  that  a 
quarrel  had  arisen  between  the  people  of  Tientsin  and  the  (foreign) 
missionaries,  resulting  in  a  fight,  and  praying  that  he  might 
deservedly  be  punished  for  allowing  such  a  riot  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion, and  that  the  conduct  of  the  local  magistrates  might  be  strictly 
investigated  with  a  view  to  their  dismissal  from  office.  The 
outbreak  ",  he  continues  his  story,  ''arose  partly  from  a  suspicion 
on  the  part  of  the  people  that  the  scoundrels,  who  had  been 
kidnapping  children  by  means  of  certain  drugs,  were  connected  with 
the  missionaries;  partly  from  the  conduct  of  the  French  Consul 
Fontanier,  who  fired  oflF  a  revolver  in  Chung-Ho^s  Yamfin  and  also 
shot  at  the  Chih-s'ien,  which  excited  the  fury  of  the  mob,  and  led  to 
the  Consuls  death,  as  well  as  to  the  burning  and  destruction  of  the 
churches '\  On  the  day  following  the  massacre,  at  10  o'clock  a.m., 
the  Imperial  Commissioner  met  the  Consular  body  of  Tientsin  at  the 
residence  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  to  whom  he  repeated 
the  deliberate  untruths^  which,  somewhat  at  variance  with  his  official 
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report,  he  had  already  told  to  Mr.  John  A.  T.  Meadows,  Foreign 

Superintendent  of  the  Imperial  Arsenal,  and  Consul  for  the  United 

States  of  America,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  in  Tientsin,  as  at  once 

reported  by  the  latter  to  "  the  North-China  Daily  News "  in  the 

following  words : — 

After  this,  about  noon,  the  Consul,  accorapanied  by  the  Chancelier, 
proceeded  as  fast  as  he  oould  walk  to  Chung-how's  Yamdn.  At  this  time 
the  orowd  of  Chinese,  near  the  Yamen  and  the  Teen-choo-tang  and  French 
Consulate,  might  be  computed  at  six  or  seven  thousand  souls.  When  M. 
Fontanier  and  M.  Simon  had  reached  the  court  where  it  is  customary  for 
visitors  to  be  received,  Chung-how  came  out  and  received  them. 
Immediately  on  perceiving  him,  M.  Fontanier  began  to  use  violent  lang^uage 
to  him,  at  the  same  time  pulling  out  his  revolver  ;  Chung-how  begged  him 
to  subdue  his  passion,  and  come  with  him  into  the  reception  hall,  he 
himself  leading  the  way,  and  I  suspect  glad  to  get  out  of  the  line  of  the 
revolver.  M.  Fontanier,  after  speaking  to  M.  Simon  a  few  minutes, 
followed.  In  the  hall,  he  acted  very  violently  ;  and  was  some  time  before  he 
would  sit  down.  After  hearing  some  remarks  of  Chung-how's  he  rose  and 
demanded  that  the  latter  should  proceed  with  him  to  the  1'een-choo-tang,  to 
prevent  the  Chinese  inhabitants  injuring  that  place.  To  this  Chung-how 
assented,  trying  first  everything  in  his  power  to  persuade  M.  Fontanier  to 
remain  where  he  was,  to  consult  regarding  measures  to  quiet  the  minds  of 
the  people ;  but  he  would  not  hear  of  anything  except  Chung-how's  going  at 
once  to  the  Teen-choo-tang.  After  the  latter  had  put  on  some  additional 
official  clothes,  they  proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  Teen-choo-tang ;  but 
long  before  they  reached  it  they  were  met  by  Lew,  the  district  magistrate, 
who  stopped  Chung-how  to  report  the  state  of  affairs  to  him.  When  M. 
Fontanier,  who  was  something  ahead,  perceived  Chung-how  stopped,  he 
pulled  out  his  revolver  and  fired  two  shots  at  him,  missing  him  and  hitting 
people  standing  near.  M.  Simon  immediately  afterwards  fired  one  shot  in 
the  direction  of  the  Magistrate,  and  hit  the  Magistrate's  servant.  The 
wounded  people  began  yelling  out ;  and  the  Chinese  people,  on  hearing  this, 
at  once  rushed  on  the  foreigners  and  killed  them,  throwing  their  bodies  into 
the  grand  canal,  situated  five  or  six  yards  distant  Chung-how  and  the 
Magistrate  were  dragged  by  their  attendants  into  the  Yam6n. 

At  the  meeting  between  the  Consuls  and  Chung-'Ho,  the  latten 
Mr.  Meadows  states,  (in  conformity  with  the  preceding  narrative 
utterly  incredible  in  itself,)  *'  explained  at  length  what  took  place  :— 

About  this  time,  or  a  little  later,  messengers  came  down  ft'om  Chung- 
how  to  the  Consuls  saying  that  the  people  had  dispersed,  and  that  order 
was  being  gradually  restored.  Now  and  then  afterwards,  and  during  the 
night,  f^irther  news  came  from  town  of  the  safety  of  the  other  foreigners^ 
and  it  was  then  concluded  that  the  Chinese  would  not  molest  them.  The 
residents  in  the  British  Settlement  naturally  felt  alarmed,  on  hearing  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Missions  and  their  people ;  and  a 
meeting  was  called  by  H.  B.  M.  Consul  Mr.  Lay,  and  held  on  the  Bund  and 
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on  board  the  American  steamer  Afanchn^  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
members  of  the  community  should  form  a  guard  for  the  night  As  soon 
as  I  learnt  certainly  that  the  other  residents  in  town  had  not  been  attacked, 
1  felt  confident  the  people  did  not  entertain  any  feelings  of  animosity 
towards  other  foreigners  than  those  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Missions  whom  they  had  already  destroyed,  and  that  they  would  not  molest 
the  residents  in  the  British  Settlement. 

On  his  return  he  would  further  look  after  the  safety  of  the  foreign 
residents  in  town  *\  Mr*  Meadows  omits  to  mention  Chung-'Ho's 
remarkable  offer,  to  send  at  once  600  foreign-drilled  troops  into  the 
Foreign  Settlement  for  its  proteGtionj-''-an  offer,  politely  declined  by 
the  Consuls.  On  the  same  day  the  Imperial  Commissioner  issued 
BH  extremely  tame  proclamation  for  the  purpose  of  '^restoring 
order'',  and  instructed  the  Chih-s'ien  to  promulgate  a  similar 
notification.     We  subjoin  published  translations  of  these  documents. 

Proclamation  bt  Chung-'ho,  conobrnino  the  collision  which  occurred 
ON  THE  23rd  instant,  bstwbbn  the  People  and  the  French  religionists. 

"  We  have  already  forwarded  a  faithful  report  of  the  whole  disturbance 
to  the  Throne,  and  we  now  await  the  expression  of  the  Imperial  will. 

From  the  commencement  of  foreign  trade  in  Tientsin  till  the  present, 
foreigners  and  natives  have  lived  on  the  most  amicable  terms ;  and  it  is  most 
desirable  that  this  feeling  should  continue  to  exist,  and  that  all  intercourse 
between  Chinese  and  foreigners,  of  whatever  rank  or  nationality  the  latter 
may  be,  should  be  conducted  as  heretofore  in  a  friendly  way.  There  must 
be  no  more  trouble.  Orders  have  been  given  to  all  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  to  seize  and  severely  punish  any  one  calling  after  or  abusing 
foreigners*  or  otherwise  creating  disturbance.  Let  each  one  attend  to  his 
own  calling.  All  parties  assembling  together,  with  a  view  to  disorder,  will 
be  immediately  seized  and  decapitated.  No  mercy  will  be  shown. 
Tremble  and  obey. 

Tung-chih,  9th  year,  5th  month,  34th  day." 

Proclamation  bt  the  Tientsin  Chih-s'ibn. 

June  23rd,  1870. 

The  Chih-s*ien  has  received  the  following  despatch  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  Trade  (Chung-*Ho) : — 

**  I  have  already  issued  a  notice  on  the  subject  of  the  massacre  of 
missionaries  and  the  burning  of  their  churches,  perpetrated  by  the  mob  on 
the  21st,  in  which  the  people  were  warned  that  immediate  arrest  and 
execution  would  overtake  all  who  again  attempted  in  their  ignorance  and 
stupidity  to  molest  or  loot  any  of  the  foreign  hongs.  We  must  now 
redouble  our  -efforts  to  protect  the  Consuls  and  all  other  foreigners  in  the 
various  hongs  in  order  to  preserve  amicable  relations.  I  have  therefore  to 
direct  the  Chih-s'ien  to  exercise  his  pei*sonal  surveillance  in  protecting  the 
foreign  hongs,  the  Customs,  and  the  Consulates  in  and  about  the  Tae-Chu-Lia 
Settlement 
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If  ^  any  malignant  ruffians  dare  continue  these  disturbances,  the 
Ghih«8'ien  will  immediately  arrest  and  execute  them  without  the  least 
mercy,  and  he  shall  be  answerable  for  any  disturbances  that  may  further 
take  place  through  the  laxity  of  his  discipline." 

Having  received  this  despatch,  the  Chih-sMen  sent  out  the  police  with 
orders  to  maintain  an  unflagging  vigilance,  and  as  in  duty  bound  he  issues 
this  notice  calling  upon  all  classes  to  follow  their  proper  duties.  And  they 
are  hereby  warned  that  if  any  foolish  mob  again  attempts  to  molest  a 
foreign  hong,  immediate  arrest  and  execution  will  be  incurred. 

The  Chih-s'ien  will  not  show  the  least  relaxation  in  carrying  out  these 
instructions.     Beware  of  this  special  warning. 

Nothing  could  be  more  ''  diplomatic  ^\  than  the  line  of  proceeding 
adopted  by  Chung-^Ho.  Disconcerted  by  the  action  of  Ma-S*in-I, 
and  the  failure  of  the  Plot  of  the  Twenty-first  of  June  as  such ; 
doubtful  as  to  the  course  which  the  Imperial  Government 
might  resolve  upon;  feeling  himself  safe  in  the  knowledge  that 
''  dead  men  can  tell  no  tales  *\  and  that  M.  Coutris,  whose  life  he 
had  so  prudently  saved^  had  been  unable^  from  his  hiding-place  in 
the  Yamen^  to  hear  and  observe  anything;  or  assuming  that  he 
would  not  venture^  under  the  circumstances^  to  contradict  his 
positive  statements;  his  Excellency^  faithful  to  the  part  he  had 
decided  on  acting  from  the  commencement,  represents  the  Tientsin 
massacre  to  the  Central  Government  in  the  light  of  a  mere  street- 
row;  throws  the  whole  responsibility  of  the  regrettable  and  '^not- 
to-be-forseen  "  consequences,  to  which  it  led,  upon  M.  Pontanier; 
and,  pending  the  Imperial  decision,  on  the  one  hand  attempts,  under 
a  plausible  pretext,  to  obtain  military  possession  of  the  Foreign 
Settlement ;  on  the  other  hand,  anticipating  the  speedy  arrival  of 
gun-boats,  endeavours  to  ^^  preserve  amicable  relations '^  Until 
further  notice,  he  instructs  the  people,— ^^  ITiere  must  be  no  more 
trouble".  It  is  only  after  Chung- ^Ho  Jiad  received  the  Imperial 
Rescript  of  June  23,  previously  alluded  to,  blaming  the  conduct  of 
the  Tientsin  magistrates,  and  informing  him,  that  Ts^ng  Kno-Faa 
had  been  appointed,  conjointly  with  himself  ''  to  institute  a  most 
searching  and  impartial  inquiry,  and  to  settle  matters  "^  that  be, 
still  cautiously,  goes  a  step  further,  and,  on  June  25,  issues  the 

following  proclamation : — 

Whereas,  on  the  24th  instant,  I  received  an  Imperial  £dict,  decreeing 
that  Ts^ng  Kuo-Fan,  Governor-General  of  Chih-li,  is  to  come  to  Tientsin, 
and  to  act  with  me  in  investigating  the  occurrences,  connected  with  the 
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destruction  of  the  churches  during  the  late  riot,  with  the  aaustance  of  the 
Commanding  General,  the  Tau-tai,  and  all  the  civil  and  military  officers  of 
the  district:  I  hereby  give  notice,  that  permisssion  to  disseminate  the 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  religion  has  been  granted  by  treaty  to  the 
various  foreign  nations;  and  you,  as  good  subjects,  should  yield  fullest 
obedience  to  the  Imperial  wilL  Henceforth,  should  any  dare  to  annoy  or 
injure  these  religionists,  or  invent  stories  calcidated  to  create  a  disturbaiioe, 
they  will  be  seized  and  dealt  with  according  to  military  law,  which  makes  the 
fabrication  of  rumours  with  a  view  to  excite  the  populace,  a  capital  offence. 

Foreigners  of  whatever  rank  or  nationality,  passing  along  the  streetsi, 
or  their  native  servants  taking  letters  &c.,  to  and  fro,  must  on  no  account 
be  interfered  with.  Those  daring  to  do  so  will  be  most  severely  punished. 
No  mercy  will  be  shown.     A  special  proclamation. 

T*ung-chih,  9th  year,  5th  moon,  27th  day. 

What  could  be  expected  of  an  inquiry,  entrusted  to  the  two  highest 
officials,  under  whose  very  auspices,  respectively,  the  popular  agita- 
tion which  led  to  the  massacre,  and  the  great  public  crime  itself 
which  they  were  ordered  to  '^  investigate  ",  had  been  fomented  and 
perpetrated  ? 

203.  Meantime  the  news  of  the  massacre  had  reached  the 
Representatives  of  Foreign  Powers  in  Peking,  and  on  the  24th  Jnne 
they  addressed  the  following  collective  despatch  to  Prince  Kang  as 
President  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen : — 

Pekin,  le  24  Juin,  1870.  {Translation. ) 

MoNSEiQNEUR, — C'ost  avcc  la  plus  MoNSEiGNBDR, — It    is    with    the 

profonde  douleur  et  indignation  que  deepest  pain  and  indignation  that  the 

les    soussignes,    Representants    des  undersigned  Representatives  of  For- 

Govemements  Strangers  acredites  en  eignOovernments  accredited  to  China^ 

Chine,  ont  appris  la  nouvelle  du  crime  have  learned  the  news  of  the  atrocious 

atroce  qui   vient  d'etre   commis    k  crime  which  has  been  committed  at 
Tientsin,  k  une  des  portes  m^me  de  '    Tientsin,  at  one  of  the  very  gates  of 

la  capitale  de  I'Empire.     Le  Consul  the    capital    of  the    Empire.     The 

de  France,  les  Missionaires  et  Soeurs  Consul  of  France,   the  Missionaries 

de  Charity  ainsi  que  les  nationauz  and  Sisters  of  Charity,  as  well  as  the 

Fran^ais  r^sidant  Ik  Tientsin,  ont  6t4  French  subjects  residing  at  Tientsin 

massacres    et    leurs    6tablissement8  have  been  massacred,  and  their  es- 

incendi^s.  D'apr^lesrenseignements,  tablishments  burned.  And  according 

pen  precis  il  est  vrai,  qui  jusqu'ici  to  the  information,  somewhat  inde- 

sont  parvenus  k  Pekin,  il  est  k  crain-  finite  it  is  true,  which  as  yet  has  reach- 

dre  que  la  populace  fanatis6e  ne  se  ed  Peking,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 

soit  port6e  k  d'autres  exc^s  envers  les  fanatical  populace  may  have  gone  to 

r6sidants  Strangers  k  Tientsin.  other  excesses  against  the  foreign 

Les  soussignes  ne  doutent  point  residents  at  Tientsin, 

que    le    Gouvemement  de    S.    M.  The  undersigned  do  not  doubt  that 

TEmpereur  de  la  Chine,  dans  sa  haute  the  Government  of  the  Emperor,  in 

sagess^,    ne    partage    I'indignation  its  high  wisdom,  shares  the  general 
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g6n6nile  reaaeniid  it  la  suite  des 
atrocites  commiaea,  et  qu*il  n'oit  la 
GOQSGienoe  de  la  responsibility  grave 
qui  p^se  but  lui,  aiuti  que  de  son 
devoir  de  pendre  les  meaures  indis- 
pensables  pour  emp^her  le  renouvel- 
lement  de  pareils  aotes  qui,  dans  le 
cas  ou  ils  se  reproduiraient,  ne 
aauraient  que  s^rieusement  compro- 
mettre  la  position  du  Grouvemement 
Imp^ial  vis^l-viB  du  monde  entier. 

Or,  les  ^dnements  de  Tientsin 
prouvent  que  les  Strangers  ne  sent 
pas  partout  sufiisaroment  protlg^  par 
les  autorit^  loeales  en  Chine.  11  est 
done  de  I'int^rdt  du  Grouvemement 
Imperial  m^me  de  d^montrer  par  des 
actes  irr^cusables,  sa  ferme  volenti 
d'assurer,  dans  toute  T^endue  du  tor- 
ritoire  Chinois,  la  sAret^  des  rteidants 
Strangers  qui  sent  confix  k  sa  loyaut^ 

Si  une  pareille  catastrophe  peut 
folater  i  80  miUes  de  la  oapitale  de 
TEmpire,  les  soussign^  ne  peuvent 
s'emp^her  de  oraindre  que  dans  le 
cas  oh  les  ooupables  ne  seraient 
promptement  punis,  de  nouveaux 
attentats  ne  se  produisent  sur  des 
points  plus  ^loign^  de  la  capitale 
oil  Taction  de  Tautorit^  oentrale  est 
encore  moins  efficaoe.  II  est  done 
indispensable  que  le  monde,  en  ap- 
prenant  la  nouvelle  du  crime,  soit  en 
m4me  temps  inform^  que  justice  est 
faite,  et  qu'il  poisse  6tre  rassur^  sur 
le  sort  des  citojens  confi&i  i  la 
protection  de  la  Chine. 

Les  souasign^i  saisiasent  avee  enir 
pressement  cette  nouvelle  oocaaion 
pour  offirir  k  Son  Altesse  Imp^riale 
rassuranoe  r6it4r6e  de  leur  respeo- 
tueuse  consideration. 
Rkhvubs, 
iftnittre  PlenipoUntiaire  ds  Pruue. 
F.  F.  Low, 

Minidre  F,  de9  EtaU  Unia, 

I^KlNT  1>S  RoODBirBBBK, 

Miniitre  F.  de  Bdgique, 

T.  F. 
Chargi  ^AffavrtB  de 


indignation  felt  at  the  atrocities  com- 
mitted, and  is  conscious  of  the  grave 
responsibility  which  weighs  upon  it^ 
as  well  as  of  its  duty  to  take  those 
steps  which  are  indispensable  to 
prevent  a  repetition  of  such  acts 
which  if  they  occurred  again  could 
not  fail  to  seriously  compromise  the 
position  of  the  Imperial  Government 
vu-d^vw  of  the  whole  world. 

The  events  at  Tientsin  prove  that 
foreigners  are  not  sufficiently  protec- 
ted by  the  local  authorities  in  China. 
It  is  therefore  the  intai'est  of  the 
Imperial  Government  itself  to  d^ 
monstrate  by  unmistakable  acts,  its 
firm  determination  to  insure,  through 
the  whole  extent  of  Chinese  territory, 
the  safety  of  the  residents  confided 
to  its  loyalty. 

If  such  a  catastrophe  can  occur 
eighty  miles  from  the  capital  of  the 
£m|Hre,  the  imdersigned  cannot  re- 
frain from  apprehending  that,  nnlesy 
the  guilty  are  promptiy  punished, 
new  crimes  will  be  perpetrated  at 
places  more  distant  from  the  capital, 
where  the  action  of  the  eentnj  autho* 
rity  is  still  less  efflcacioua  It  ia 
therefore  indispensable  that  the 
world,  in  learning  the  newd  of  the 
crime,  should  be  informed  at  the 
same  time  that  justice  has  been  done^ 
and  that  it  may  be  under  no  awxiety 
as  to  the  lot  of  its  oitisens  confided 
to  the  protection  of  China. 

The  undersigned  take  this  oppor- 
tunity   to    offer  to  your  Imperial 
Highness  the  renewed  expression  of 
their  respectful  conaideiiitioiu 
AdoiiFo  Patzot, 

MiniMrt  P.  ^Eapagns^ 

COMTB  DB  ROOHBGHOUART, 

ChaTg%  d^Affair€9  de  France, 

BUTEOW, 

Charge  d^Affmru  de  Suene, 
Wadi, 
la  Orcmde  Bretaffi^, 
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The  translation  of  this  document  into  Chinese  was  confided  to  Mr. 
Wade,  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  has  not  altogether  in  good 
faith  discharged  the  trust  reposed  in  him,  inasmuch  as  he  is 
known  to  have  modified  one  or  two  sentences  of  the  original 
in  a  manner,  which,  had  his  colleagues  been  cognizant  of  it, 
would,  we  feel  warranted  in  saying,  certainly  not  have  met 
with  their  approbation.  There  occurs  but  one  passage  in  the 
despatch  itself,  in  our  judgment  objectionable^  and  objectionable  in 
the  highest  degree.  We  need  hardly  point  it  out.  The  sentence  : 
" . .  .de  pareils  actes  qui,  datis  le  cas  ou  iU  se  reproduiraient,  fie 
sauroient  que..."y  should  have  read:  ^^...de  pareils  actes,  qui  ne 
peuvent  que  (sdrieusement  compromettre  la  position  du  Grouveme- 
ment  Imperial  vis-^vis  du  monde  entier)'\  That  it  was  likewise  a 
positive  error,  on  the  part  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  to  connect  the 
massacre  of  Tientsin  with  the  inefficacy  of  the  Central  Government, 
we  shall  presently  endeavour  to  show.  Independently  of  this  joint 
protest,  the  Representative  of  Belgium,  individually,  addressed 
somewhat  later  to  the  Tsung*li  Yamfin  a  yet  stronger  remonstrance, 
which  leaves  us  but  to  regret  that  Baron  t'Kint  van  Boodenbeek's 
powerful  arguments  had  not  the  support  of  a  corresponding  display 
o£  military  jand  naval  forces. 

204.  What  other  answer  to  their  collective  despatch  could  the 
Foreign  Ministers  expect  from  the  Tsung-li  Yamfin,  save  empty 
assurances  to  the  effect  that  "  the  guilty,  whatever  their  rank,  should 
be  punished?'^  We  say  empty  assurances,  because  the  Tsung-li 
Yam£n  had  no  authority  whatsoever  in  the  matter,  and  Prince  Kung 
himself  continued  absent  on  extended  sick-leave.     More  satisfactory, 

■.•••(^•'  Ht»»V.  4.1.-.      ..  •.  . 

to  all  appearance  at  least,  was  the  Imperial  Rescript  of  June  25, 

communicated  to  the  Representatives  of  Western  Powers  in  Peking 

by  the  Commission  in  question,  and  of  which  the  following  is  a 

published  version: — 

ChuDg-'Ho  has  memorialized  the  Throne,  stating  that  a  collision  has 
taken  place  at  Tientsin  between  the  people  and  the  Christian  religionists, 

1  The  text  reads :  ff^  ^,  literally :  "on  the  occasion  by  mistake.'* 
t 
'   2  The  text  reads :  fHf  ^  ^  A  ^  1R*    ^^lis  constmction  is  highly  objection- 
able^ as  the  phrase  may  be  rendered,  and  is  manifestly  intended  to  be  understood  in 
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and  begging  that  we  adjudge  the  punishment  he  has  merited,  for  allowing 
such  a  disturbance  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  conduct  of  the  other 
local  officials  be  strictly  investigated  (so  that  the  guilty)  may  be  dismissed 
from  office. 

The  outbreak  arose  partly  from  the  suspicion  which  existed  in  the  mind 
of  the  people  that  the  scoundrels  who  have  been  using  drugs  to  kidnap 
children  are  connected  with  Christian  religionists,  and  partly  from  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Consul  M.  Fontanier,  who  fired  off  a  pistol  in 
Chung-*Ho's  Yam^n,  and  who  shot  at  the  Chih-s4en,  which  excited  the  fury 
of  the  mob  and  led  to  the  Consurtj  death,  and  the  burning  of  the  churches. 

Chung-'Ho,  as  Superintendent  of  Trader  having  failed  to  maintain 
peace  in  his  district,  the  Taotai  Chow-chia-hiiin,  as  chief  local  magistrate  nA 
having  adopted  proper  measures  of  precaution,  tlie,  Chih-fu,  Chang-kwang- 
tsau,  and  the  Chih-sien,  Liu-chie,  through  mismanagement,  having  brought 
about  BO  great  a  catastrophe,  are  inexcusably  culpable,  and  are  to  be 
handed  over  to  the  Board  of  Punishments  to  be  dealt  with  according  to 
their  individual  deserts. 

Moreover,  Ts^ng  Kuo-Fan  has  been  ordered  to  Tientsin  to  make  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  whole  affair,  and  report  to  the  Throne  ;  also 
to  search  out  and  punish  the  scoundrel  kidnappers,  and  the  leader  of  the 
riot  lie  ^as  been  further  instructed  in  conjunction  with  Chung-'Ho  to 
probe  the  matter  to  the  very  root,  and  to  act  with  strict  impartitdity  and 
justice  (towards  all  parties).     Respect  this. 

T*ung-chih,  9th  year,  5th  moon,  27th  day. 

A  few  days  later  this  was  followed  by  another  Imperial  Bescript^ 
which  appeared  in  the  Peking  Gazette  of  June  2*9^  and  has  been  thas 
translated : — 

Lately,  in  consequence  of  there  having  been  villains  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  kidnapping  children  at  Tientsin,  the  chapels  of  the  sect  got  to 
be  drawn  in  and  involved,  the  people  became  suspicious,  causes  of  collision 
arose,  the  Consul  for  the  French  nation  was  assaulted  and  killed  by  the 
mob,  the  chapels  of  the  sect  were  destroyed  or  burnt,  several  persons  were 
beaten  to  death,  and  some  Russian  merchants  were  inadvertently  1  slain. 

The  whole  circumstances  of  the  case  2  are  much  to  be  deplored  ;  and 
we  have  already  given  forth  our  decree,  ordering  Chung-*Ho,  as  well  as  the 
several  local  authorities  who  have  mismanaged  the  matter,  to  be  handed  over 
to  the  Board,  in  the  first  instance,  to  have  the  punishments  due  to  them 
determined  upon.  We  likewise  directed  Tseng  Kuo-Fan  to  institute  a  strict 
inquiry  and  report  the  result ;  as  also  to  cause  the  kidnapping  vagabonds, 
and  the  ringleaders  in  the  disturbance,  to  be  rigorously  prosecuted  and 
punished.  . 

Now,  we  recall  to  mind  that,  ever  since  commercial  intercourse  with 
all  the  nations  3  was  introduced,   any  matters  of  dispute  that  may  have 

the  sense  of :  **  The  actual  circamstances  of  the  case  are  ahnoet  a  matter  of  regret, " 
literally :  "  are  very  nearly  related  to  what  may  he  regretted."  , 

8  The  original  has  ^  g|,  **the  individual  (Tributary)  States"  subject  t<»the 
Cbing  Empire. 

zz2 
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arisen  between  the  one  and  the  other  have  always  been  detennined  in 
accordance  with  treaties ;  and  Chinese  and  foreign  merchants  have  tbos 
lived  on  terms  of  mutual  equity  for  a  long  time  past — our  Imperial  Conrt 
regarding  all  alike  with  equal  benevolence.  But  bad  and  good  must  ever  be 
intermixed,  and  should  the  ill-disposed  in  any  locality  attempt  to  shift 
suspicion  from  themselves,  by  insinuating  that  the  adherents  of  the  sect  are 
the  perpetrators  of  crime,  they  shall  immediately  be  searched  out  and 
rigorously  prosecuted  and  punished.  How  can  it  be  permitted  that  people 
should  disseminate  baseless  stories,  and  wickedly  foment  disturbances. 

Since,  however,  such  popular  riots  have  now  taken  place  at  Tientsin,  1 
i'^  is  to  be  feared  that  the  lo(»J  authorities  )n  other  provinces  may,  perhaps, 
^  induced,  in  consequence,  to'  harbour  suspicions  and  get  up  oecasionB  of 
quarrel.  Let  therefore,  the  Viceroys  and  Lieutenant-Governors  of  Provinces 
issue  strict  instructions,  to  all  the  local  authorities  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions,  inculcating  the  necessity  of  their  putting  fortJi  stringent 
proclamations,  and  keeping  their  several  populations  in  close  subjection ; 
also  of  affording  every  protection  to  those  places,  at  the  porta  in  which  the 
tenets  of  the  sect  are  being  propagated ;  and  seeing  to  it  that  the  people  do 
not,  in  their  stupidity,  get  up  occasions  for  raising  disturbances.  Respect 
this.     T^mg-chih,  9th  jrear,  6th  moon,  1st  day. 

We  shall  revert  to  this  edict  after  rendering  a  short  accoiAit  of  the 

further  proceedings^  to  which  the  Tientsin  Massacre  gave  rise,  and 

speaking  of  some  other  matters. 

205.    The  Consul  for  the  United  States^  Holland^  and  Denmark^ 

^  Mr.  Meadows^  would  seem  to  have  been  too  much   engaged  in 

newspaper*correspondence  and  the  discharge  of  his  Chinese  dnties, 

to  find  early  leisare  for  an  official  report  of  the  grave  events,  which 

had   occurred,   to   the   American  Minister  in    Peking,   the   Hon. 

1  This  tranaUtion,  taken  from  the  "North-China  Daily  KewBi*^  and  very  slightly 
altered  by  m,  is  on  the  whole  correct  and  literaL  "  The  Cyde  **  for  Angoat  6,  1870, 
renders  the  particular  passage  here  in  question  :  "  The  Emperor  is  filled  with  anxious 
thought  lest  the  Tientsin  tragedy  be  repeated  at  other  places. "  The  text  has  not  a  word 
either  of  "the  Emperor  ^^  or  of  his  "being  filled  with  anxious  thou|^t,"  or  of  "a 
tragedy  to  be  repeated."    It  re^d^:  jb  ^  ^  W  &L  ^  &  f^U  II&  i,  ^ 

»  »  «.»  *  *  ^  ft  0  Jifc  «  «  ft  «  *,    "Now.  (^o'^'«'.)  ^ 
this  popular  rioting  and  brawling  affair  has  taken  place  at  Tientsin,  it  is  to  be 

^  apprehended  that  everywhere  the  people  (literally  :  that  plaoes  of  esch  province)  be 
'  pot  preyented  from  equally  indulging  their  animosities  and  getting  up  disturhaaoee." 
The  Editor's  refieclion  on  the  rendering  of  this  passage  in  the  version,  com- 
municated to  him,  :  **  Most  remarkable  is  the  apprehension  expressed  in  the  sentence 
'that  the  local  mitkmitiea  in  other  provinces  may  be  induced,  in  consequence  (of 
Tientsin)  to  harbour  suspicions,  and  get  up  occasions  of  quarrel,'  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  even  the  Etaperor  sees  traces  of  offidal  action  at  Tientsin  ;  "—again  shows, 
as  does  the  version  of  ,"  the  Cycle^"  how  essential  are  correct  translations  of  Chinese 
docwients  of  any  description. 

2  We  extract  the  following  paragraph  from  a  communication,,  datedaTientsin, 
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Frederick  F.  Low;  and  it  could  hardly  create  surprise,  if  the 
Ooyemments  alluded  to,  were  to  consider  the  propriety  and  expe- 
diency of  a  foreign  employe  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  (1),  who, 
on  the  occasion  of  a  great  public  crime,  under  his  eyes  committed 
by  China  i^ainst  humanity,  treaty-obligations,  and  the  Western 
World  at  large,  has  betrayed  so  patent  a  bias  and  pnrsued  so  marked 
a  course  of  action,  as  to  elicit  an  expression  of  the  strongest  disap- 
probation on  the  part  of  his  fellow-citizens,^  continuing  to  represent 
the  commercial  interests  of  those  countries.  Of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Low^ 
action  little  is  publicly  known.  He  appears  to  have  altogether 
succumbed  to  the  influence  of  the  American  Secretary  of  Legation, 
Dr.  Williams,  and  to  be  a  thorough-going  partisan  of  the  late  Mr. 
Burlingame,  whose  "  noble  efforts  as  the  representative  of  the  Great 
Empire  of  Ohina,  to  assert  her  position  as  one  of  the  family  of 
nations '\  command  his  admiration;  and  ''in  whose  decease^',  as 
he  assures  His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Kung,  ''the  American 
people,  throughout  the  whole  thirty-seven  States  of  the  Union,  felt 
that  not  only  had  China  lost  one  of  her  highest  statesmen,  but  that 
his  own  country  was  called  to  mourn  over  one  of  her  most  merito- 
rious men  ^\  In  reference  to  the  Tientsin  Massacre,  although  he 
signed  the  collective  despatch  of  the  FOreigpi  Ministers  (203),  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Low  is  understood  to  have  taken  a  purely  commercial 
view  of  "  the  damage  done  (on  the  occasion)  to  property  of  American 

Jnly  18th,  1870,  which  appeared  in  "the  Shanghai  Evening  Courier,"  and  was 
reprinted  in  its  pamphlet  on  the  Tientsin  MaBsacre  (2nd  ed.  Shanghai,  1870,  8ya, 
pp.  55 — 57).  It  will  spoak  for  itself. — "  Some  of  our  readers  may  think  it  strange 
that  no  pnblic  expression  of  sjrmpathy  has  been  called  forth  from  the  Tientmn 
community  on  aooonnt  of  the  late  sad  aflair  here.  Oar  indignation  has  been  deep 
and  strong,  and  has  been  Icuidly  and  forcibly  expressed  among  ootsdves,  both  as  to 
the  cowardly  misoreants  who  were  the  instigators  and  actors  in  the  horrible  tragedy, 
and  also  in  regard  to  the  nnfortnnate  individual  among  oarselTes  who  so  far  forgot 
himself  and  his  nationality  as  to  become  their  apologist. 

-The  Sisters  of  Mercy  were  often  among  os  sod  were  highly  respected  by  all  who 
knew  them,  for  their  good  deeds  and  self-sacrificing  labours  ;^mttch  deep  sympathy  is 
felt  for  them  and  for  their  fitends. 

The  commanity  felt  it  dne  to  themselves  to  let  the  writer  of  oommnnicatioiis  from 
Tientsin  which  appeared  in  the  N,  (7.  Daify  Nem  of  28th  Jane  and  4th  Jnly,  over  the 
signatare  •  •  *  *,  know  how  strongly  they  disapproved  of  those  oonmranications. 
Who  the  writer  was,  was  perfectly  well  known  to  every  man  and  woman  in  i^e 
Settlement.  To  this  individaal  a  letter  was  therefore  drawn  np  and  signed*  by 
land-renters  representing  nearly  every  lot  in  the  Settlement.    Bat,  two  respected 
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citizens ",  and-*diaregardiug  the  fact  that  the  destmction  of  that 
property  was  inseparably  connected  with  a  great  public  crime  and  a 
national  violation  of  treaty-obligations— *to  have  compounded  both 
the  one  and  the  other  by  accepting,  for  the  property  thus  destroyed, 
a  ''fair''  monetary  consideration.     Nay,  he  is  nnderstood  to  have 
given  to  the  Tsang-li  Yamdn  the  official  assurance,  that  ''  a  flag^rant 
violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  American  citizens  by  ihe 
people,  and  the  failure  of  the  Imperial  Grovemment  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy  promptly,  are  the  only  circumstances,  which  will  cause 
a  departure  from  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  in  their 
intercourse  with  China''.    Is  there  another  Burlingamian  Mission  in 
contemplation  at  Peking  ?    Be  that  as  it  may :  if  the  Hon.  M.  Low 
has  really  made  to  the  Tsung-li  Tam^n  such  a  communication  as  is 
imputed  to  him,  he  could  have  given  no  more  glaring  proof  of  bis 
utter  incapacity  to  fill  the  post  of  a  diplomatic  Representative  of  his 
countiy.  In  further  support  of  such  an  inference,  we  may  as  well  advert 
in  this  place  to  the  subsequent  withdrawal  of  American  missionaries 
from,  and  return  to,  T£ng-chow,  in  Shan-tung,  under  cii*camstances 
which  the  following  letter  will  explain  :— 
To  His  Excellency  Frbd.  F.  Low,  American  Minister  at  Peking, 

SiRy — Permit  us  to  submit  to  your  consideration  the  foUowing.  At 
Tung-ohow,  in  the  proviuce  of  Shangtung,  the  reports  that  had  been 
•circulating  for  months,  of  an  intended  attack  upon  the  foreigners  residing 
there  and  the  natives  attached  to  them,  recently  became  so  definite  and, 
apparently,  well  founded,  that  we  could  no  longer  ignore  them.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  foreign  community,  who  are  all  of  us  American  citizens, 
keld  August  29th,  it  was  decided  that  we  should  temporarily  leave  the 

Members  of  the  foreign  oommunity  thought  it  woU  before  that  letter  was  sent,  to  send 
a  written  enquiry  whether  he  acknowledged  himself  to  be  the  writer  of  the  two 
otfensive  oommunications.  To  this  enquiry  his  answer  was  as  follows : — *'  I  beg  leave 
to  own  receipt  of  your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  asking  me  to  give  you  information  in 
respect  to  the  writer  of  some  letters  which  have  lately  appeared  in  the  N,  C.  Daily 
NewR.  In  reply,  I  beg  to  state  that  as  I  am  neither  the  manager  nor  editor  of  the 
N.  C.  D<uiy  Nem^  I  am  not  the  proper  person  to  apply  to,  but  that  you  should  direct 
your  question  to  either  of  those  gentlemen." . 

At  t]\e  same  time  that  this  reply  was  reoeived,  it  waareported  on  good  authority 
that  Mr.  John  A.  T.  Meadows  had  acknowledged  himself  the  author  of  the  letters  in 
question,  and  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  written  them.  The  land-renters'  letter  was 
then  sent  to  Mr.  Meadowa     It  was  as  follows  : — 

Sir, — We  the  undersigned  land-renters  and  others  residing  at  Tientsin,  dis- 
appraving  in  the  strongest  mamner  of  your  conduct  in  the  late  most  serious  and  sad 
affair  here,  and  believing  you  to  be,  from  your  words  and  action  here,  the  writer  of 
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place.  We  acoordingly  addressed  a  note  (a  copy  of  which  marked  A  we 
enclose)  to  Mr.  Holmes,  the  American  Consul  at  Chefoo.  In  the  absence  of 
an  American  gunboat,  he  made  application  to  H.  E.  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Henry  Kellett,  k.  o.  r.,  H.  R  M.  Naval  Commander-in-Chief,  wh<^with 
great  kindness  sent  the  Barrosa  and  the  Chrasshopper  to  our  assisstancov  and 
secured  our  safe  departure  on  Thursday,  Septenroer  1st.  We  have  written 
to  Sir  Henry  Kellett  the  note,  a  copy  of  which*  we  enclose,  marked  B.,  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  kindness.  Before  our  departure,  in  interviews  with 
the  local  authorities  we  could  obtain  no  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  our  lives 
and  property.  Within  24  hours,  however,  after  our  arrival  in  ChefcM^  the 
Chihsien  of  Tung-chow  reported  the  fact  of  our  leaving  to  the  Taotai  fkt 
Chefoo,  who,  in  a  communication  to  the  American  Consul,  deprecates  our 
departure,  and  cordially  invites  our  immediate  return.  We  beg  to  bring 
these  statements  to  your  notice,  and  would  consider  it  a  great  kindness  if 
you  will  favor  us  with  your  judgment  as  to  the  course  of  conduct  proper  for 
us  to  pursue  under  the  circumstances. 

We  are,  Sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Edwd.  p.  Capp, 
3rd  Sept,  1870.  On  behalf  the  American  Besidents  at  Tung<how, 

In  consequence  of  this  letter^  the  Hon.  Mr.  Low  requested  Captain 
Kimberly,  of  the  U.  S.  man-of-war  Benicia  to  take  the  majority  of 
the  missionaries  back  to  T^ng-chow,  which  was  done  on  the  I9th 
October^  1870.  It  is  difficult  not  to  recognise  in  this  course  of 
action^  adopted  by  the  Representative  of  the  United  States^  the 
missionaiy  spirit  apd  influence  of  Dr.  Williams  (87) :  it  being  mani- 
fest that^  since,  even  by  the  most-favored-nation  clause  of  existing 
treaties  between  China  and  Western  Powers,  the  question  of  resi* 
dence  in  the  interior  of  China  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  dnbions  one, 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Low  had  no  right  to  decide  it  by  his  own  authority ; 
the  less  so,  as  in  Art.  yii  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty  (144),  it  is 

articles  in  the- i^T.  C  i>ci%  NewSf  which  we  ooneider  to  be  unjust  and  mitme,  sad 
calculated  to  damage,  in  the  eyee  of  all  good  men, — were  such  reports  not  contradicted 
— the  rqmtation  of  the  foreign  residentk  here,  have  to  reqaeat  that  yon  will  resign 
at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  land-renters  your  office  of  Manioipal  ConaciUor. 

(Signed  by  nine  resident  Und-renters,  and  by  nine  gentlemen  residing  here  who 
approve  of  the  same.) 

To  this  Mr.  Meadows  replied :— "  As  I  shall,  as  yon  have  no  donbt  already  heard, 
very  soon  take  my  departure  from  Tiratsin,*'  [Mr.  Meadows  had  at  that  time  been 
appointed  to  accompany  Clmng-'Hoto  Bnrope  as  Interpreter  or  Secretary-Interpreter] 
"  and  as  I  shall  in  these  circumstances,  not  be  here  to  attend  to  my  duties  as  one  ol  the 
Municipal  GouncillorB,  I  resolyed  some  days  back  to  send  in  my  resignation  to  you  on 
the  afternoon  of  this  day.  I  now  therefore  carry  out  that  intention  and  have  now  to 
request  you  will  please  communicate  my  resignation  to  our  colleague  Mr.  Haanen  for 
his  information.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  the  land-renters  and  it  is  my 
intention  to  reply  to  it  during  the  next  18  days.*' 
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« 

expressly . repeated,  that  ''the  citiscens  of  the  United  States  XDay 
freely  establish  and  maintain  schools  within  the  Empire  of  China  ai 
those  places  {only),  where  foreigners  are  by  treaty  permitted  to  regide^\ 
This  applies  equally  to  the  residence  of  missionaries ;  and,  certainly^ 
at  Teng-chow  foreigpiei^  are  not  by  treaty  permitted  to  reside. 

206.  The  British  Charg^  d'Ai^res,  Mr.  Wade,  was  supplied 
by  the  well-directed  seal  of  H.  M.  Consul,  Mr.  Lay,  with  the  earliest, 
the  lnost  ample^  and  the  most  reliable  information  regarding  the 
!nentsin  tragedy,  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  collect.  Tet,  although 
private  telegrams,  from  Peking,  announcing  the  massacre,  had 
reached  London  on  the  4th  July,  Her  Majesty's  Government  re- 
ceived the  first  official  information  of  the  event,  through  the  Russian 
Government,  from  Sir  Andrew  Buchanan  in  a  telegraphic  despatch^ 
dated  St.  Petersburg,  July  14.  Ten  days  later,  on  July  25^  no 
message  had  as  yet  arrived  at  the  Foreign  Office  from  Mr.  Wade. 
''Have  you  any  reports  from  oar  Consular  agents  at  Peking f 
Colonel  Sykes  is  reported  to  have  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
on  that  day,  the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affiurs. 
"  No'',  Mr.  Otway  replied ;  naively,  if  not  sarcasticaUy,  adding  by 
way  of  explanation :  ''  the  outrage  took  place  at  Tientsin,  and  not  at 
Peking".^  Meantime,  however,  Mr.  Wade  had  despatched,  about 
the  begining  of  July,  his  Secretary  of  Legation  Mr.  Fraser  accom* 
paniedby  Mr.  Adkins  as  Interpreter,  (165,  108)  to  'investigate" 
that  outrage.  These  gentlemen,  of  coarse,  paid  their  respects  to 
Chung-'Ho ;  awaited  the  arrival  of  TsSng  Kuo«-Fan ;  had  the  honor 
of  being  admitted  to  an  interview  with  him ;  and  returned  about  the 
10th  July  to  the  Northern  Capital.    Shortly  afterwards,  H.  M.  Charg^ 

X  Thib  explaiuktion,  given  by  Mr.  C.  Mitoliell  Orm&t»  the  private  agenfc  of  the 
Kiachta  Telagmph,  in  *  letter  dated  the  Uth  Nov.^  1870,  is  a  by  no  meene  eatifliaetory 
ane.  In  ref erenfle  to  three  deepatchea,  aaid  to  have  been  forwarded  by  Hr.  Wade  in 
two  days,  he  writes;  "The  telegrams  in  question  were  received  by  a  stndent 
telegraphic  at  tiie  Kiaehta  Station,  from  the  Kiaohta  Post-Offioe.  They  were  in  a 
oover  addressed  to  the  idiief  of  the  JKiadiAa  TeLegosifth  Station^  bnt  the  word  TeUgmmi 
was  Slot  writtsn  on  the  envelope.  The  student  having  written  his  name  in  the 
PoetOfice  reeeipt  book  for  ordnuuy  papecs — forgot  to  mention  to  his  ohief  that 
Hie  faoket  had  been  reoetved ;  and  these  it  lay  until  the  next  time  the  reoeipt  book 
iwae  opened,  ten  days  after.*'  (The  North-China  Herald  for  Nov.  29,  1870).  Fimn 
this  eemmnnication  it  would  a^sear,  that  tdegraphic  messages  of  the  British  Minister 
at  Peking  to  the  BriiiiAi  Government  announdqg  an  important  eveojb,  were  by  Mr. 
Wade  in  the  first  plaoe  entrusted  to  a  private  individual,  or  his  sub-agent  ia  Peking^ 
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d'AffikireB  instracted  Mr.  Lay  "  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  damage 
snstained  by  British  subjects  daring  the  kte  nnfortnnate  troubles''. 
Consequently  H.  M.  Consul  addressed^  on  July  20^  a  letter  in  this 
sense  to  the  English  Missionaries^  stating :  ''As  I  am  aware  that 
many  of  your  chapels  were  destroyed,  and  much  valuable  property 
lost,  I  have  to  request  you,  if  you  see  fit,  to  have  estimates  made  of 
the  losses  and  send  them  to  me,  in  order  that  they  may  befoi'warded 
to  the  Ohinese  Authorities^  Had,  then,  Mr.  Lay  been  instructed  by 
Mr.  Wade  to  submit  the  estimates  in  question  to  the  local  authori- 
ties of  Tientsin  for  examination  and  approval  ?  In  their  reply  of  the 
following  day,  the  Kev.  Messrs.  Jonathan  Lees  and  William  N.  Hall 
administered  to  the  British  Representative  a  well-merited  rebuke,  by 
remarking :  ''  We  cannot  but  express  our  surprise,  not  only  that  at 
this  early  stage  we  should  be  required  to  state  the  amount  of  those 
losses,  but  that,  prior  to  the  settlement  of  the  more  important 
questions  which  are  still  pending,  the  subject  of  monetary  compen- 
sation should  be  entertained  at  alP' ;  and  expressed  ''  an  anxious 
desire  not  to  be  separated  from  their  suffering  French  brethren  in 
any  settlement  of  these  unhappy  trouble8'\  ''  This  is  not'',  they 
added,  ''  a  mere  question  of  sentiment.  We  cannot  but  feel  that  the 
interests  of  our  countiy  are  involved  in  what  has  occurred.  We  are 
British  subjects,  resident  here  under  the  protection  of  treaties... 
Our  lives  have  been  sought,  our  property  has  been  destroyed,  our 
converts  grievously  injured,  and  our  character  assailed.  Moreover, 
there  seems  good  reason  to  believe,  that  at  least  one  of  the  mur- 
dered Sisters  was  a  British  subject...  We  are  not  crying  for  war  or 
vengeance,  but  we  do  claim  justice,  and  we  hold  most  firmly  to  tiie 


where  Mr.  Grmat  htm  uk  office  at  the  Rnaiiaa  Legation, — and  by  the  latter  to  the 
tender  care  of  the  post-master  in  Kiachta ;  who  addresses  them  under  an  enyelope, 
oocasionaUy  at  least,  as  "  ordinary  "  papers, — say  butcher's  or  tailor's  bills,  or  the 
like, — ^to  the  chief  of  the  Kiachta  Telegraph  Station ;  who,  in  his  torn,  leaves  the 
"ordinary"  envelope  to  the  care  of  some  careless  or  absent  "student  telegraphistb" 
Now  all  this  inculpates  Mr.  Wade  only  the  more.  For,  not  only  was  it  his  manifest 
duty  under  the  circumstances,  as  incidentally  admitted  also  by  Mr.  Otway  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  have  despatched  in  the  first  place  a  special  courier  to  Kiachta ; 
but  he  neglected  also,  both  to  repeat  his  message  or  messages  by  the  next-following 
courier  of  Mr.  Grant,  and  to  send  any  telegram  at  all  mA  Singapore.  Extreme 
nafl^igcnce  on  his  part  can  alone  account  for  the  fact  that»  still  on  the  25th  of  July, 
Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  continued  without  any  official  information  of  the  Tientsin 
massacre  from  H.  M.  Representative  in  Peking. 

3a 
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belief^  that  the  path  of  safety  and  of  honour^  no  less  for  individaal 
Englishmen  than  for  our  Government,  is  to  stand  by  our  fellow- 
sufferers  in  the  hour  of  trial.  Nay,  more,  we  believe  this^  for  obvious 
reasons,  to  be  the  most  merciful  line  of  action  in  reference  to  the 
Chinese  themselves''.  A  second  application  for  the  estimates 
demanded  by  Mr.  Wade,  had  to  be  complied  with. 

207.  Meanwhile  H.  M.  Charge  d'Affaires  proceeded  to  Tien- 
tsin in  person,  to  be  present  at  the  funeral-service  of  the  victims  of 
the  Twenty -first  of  June.  He  arrived  on  the  27th  July.  Before 
him,  Tsfing  Kuo-Fan  and  M.  de  Rochechouart  had  in  succession 
reached  the  scene  of  the  massacre ;  the  former,  a  day  or  two  after 
his  arrival,  issuing  a  proclamation,  dated  the  10th  July,  calling  upon 
the  people  to  pursue  their  accustomed  avocations,  and  informing  them 
that  he  hiad  been  ''repeatedly''  commanded  by  the  Emperor  to 
invesfcigate  ''the  affair  of  the  13fch  day  of  the  5th  moon"  in  confor- 
mity with  the  principles  of  justice,  and  *^wifh  the  vieir  to  give  no 
opening  for  lioHilitiefi" .  In  the  Peking  Gazette  for  July  24,  there 
appeared  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Governor-General  of  Chih-li, 
together  with  an  Imperial  Edict  relative  to  it.  Both  documents 
must,  on  the  whole,  be  qualified  as  anything  but  satisfactory.  True, 
in  accordance  with  his  programme  (177),  Tseng  admits  "with  (ap- 
parent) candour",  that  the  ami  of  the  Christian  religion  is  to  teach 
men  to  be  virtuous ;  that  the  devicf^  of  the  Sisters  is  Charity  and 
Mercy ;  that  no  proof  has  been  obtained  of  the  complicity  of  the 
foreign  missionaries  themselves  in  the  abduction  of  children ;  and  it 
is  his  wish  that  the  Emperor  should  promulgate  an  Edict,  openly 
declaring  that  the  misdeeds,  [such  as  the  teaHng  out  of  eyes  and 
hearts),  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  missionaries  in  anonymot^  placards, 
are  nothing  but  calumnies :  yet  he  neither  exculpates  the  mission- 
aries from  "seducing  and  polluting  women  and  girls",  nor  the 
Christian  converts  in  their  employ  from  the  charge  of  kidnapping ; 
and  observes  in  a  sarcastic  tone :  "  Indeed  to  murder  children  and 
to  mutilate  their  dead  bodies,  in  order  to  prepare  medicine  from 
them" — dead  bodies  of  children  and  parts  of  the  human  body  consti- 
tute, to  this  day,  common  elements  for  preparations  in  the  Chinese 
Pharmacopoeia, — "is  a  deed  so  horrible  that  even  savages  would  be 
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loth  to  commit  it.  England  and  France  are  large  (Tributary)  states 
beyond  the  seas.  How  could  we  suppose  them  capable  of  such  in- 
human crimes  ?  Reason  forbids  us  to  think  of  such  things  even  as 
possible''.  Need  we  remind  the  reader  that,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  the  Chinese  people,  the  inhabitants  of  all  '^  states  beyond  the  seas'' 
are  nothing  but  ^'savages"  7  The  Imperial  Rescript,  referring  to  the 
memorandum  in  question  and  the  first  report  of  Ghung-'Ho  (202),  con- 
sequently repeats  that,  as  to  the  scooping  out  of  eyes  and  the  tearing 
out  of  hearts,  the  people  were  unable  to  bring  forward  any  proof; 
that,  the  <monymouB  placards  having  not  been  examined  into,  the 
people  came  to  believe  them  to  be  true ;  that  the  popular  suspicions 
and  animosities  accumulated  wUhovi  any  mecme  of  dispelling  them ; 
that  not  the  talk  about  scooping  out  eyes,  tearing  out  hearts,  and 
killing  persons,  rmtch  of  which  was  &lse  and  unsupported  by  the 

slightest  evidence,  ^  Jt^  f^fSk  ^  fHi  ^  |$>  occasioned  the  riot, 
but^  after  certain  kidnappers  had  implicated  the  missionaries,  the 
French  Consul  Fontanier  firing  {his  revolver)  at  an  officer  of  the 
Oovemmenij-^on  seeing  which  the  people  raised  a  clamour  of  ten 
thousand  voices,  and  immediately  rose  as  one  man.  After  com- 
manding the  Board  of  Punishments  to  increase  the  rigour  of  the  law 
against  "the  scoundrels,  who  stupefy  and  kidnap  people",—^  P, 
including  grown  up  persons  as  well  as  children — ,  the  Edict  con- 
cludes thus :-~"  In  the  Metropolis,  the  seat  of  the  Court,  being  the 
abode  of  the  highest  virtue  and  morality,  ]$(  01$  jQ  *^  ^  J^  S) 
such  scoundrels  should  be  searched  out  above  all.  Let,  then,  the 
Tatar  Commandant  of  the  City  be  continually  on  the  alert;  and, 
whenever  these  villains  are  met  with,  let  them  at  once  be  handed 
over  to  the  Board  of  Punishments,  and  be  punished  with  more  than 
ordinary  severity.  This  from  the  Emperor".  We  may  presume 
that  both  the  documents,  here  referred  to,  were  communicated  by 
Ts&ig  Kuo-Fan  to  H.  M.  Charg^  d' Affaires  during  the  presence  of 
the  latter  in  Tientsin. 

208.     Mr.  Wade  lefk  again  for  Peking  on  the  6th  of  August. 

Respecting  the  results  of  his  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  massacre  no 

more  is  publicly  known,  than  is  of  his  action  and  his  views  in  regard 

to  that  massacre  generally :  even  whether  he  recognises  in  Sister 

3a  2 
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Louise  simply  "  a  coontiywoman  of  his  "  or  a  British  subject^  whose 
blood  cries  to  Heaven  for  vengeance^  and  whether  he  has  protested 
against,  or  passively  sanctioned,  the  outrageous  coolie-executions 
at  Tientsin,  remains  to  the  English  communities  in  China  a  profound 
mysteiy.  All  that  has  transpired  of  his  action  is  that,  after  H.M.S. 
Bala/mia  had,  at  his  requisition,  taken  up  twelve  marines  to  supple- 
ment the  armament  of  H.  M.  gun-boat  Qrasshopper  for  the  more 
efficient  protection  of  Nu-chuang,  H.  M.  S.  Salamis,  at  his  requi- 
sition at  second  thoughts,  brought  those  twelve  marines  back  to 
Chi-fu.  Moreover,  he  iias  vouchsafed,  thi*ough  H.  M.  Consul  Mr. 
Lay,  in  a  letter  dated  October  19,  1870,  and  in  answer  to  the 
question :  what  guarantee  is  there  against  danger  to  the  lives  and 
property  of  British  subjects  in  Tientsin  during  the  winter  ?  to  inform 
Mr.  J.  Henderson,  Chairman  of  the  Municipal  Council,  that,  "it 
being  the  intention  of  the  Chinese  Gt>vemment  to  keep  the  new 
Oovemor-General,  Li  'Hung-Chang,  at  Tientsin  until  the  spring, 
the  presence  of  a  man  of  his  known  energy  and  capacity  would  be 
to  him  (Mr«  Wade),  were  he  a  resident  at  Tientsin,  of  itself,  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  an  invasion  of  the  ill-disposed''.  Perversion 
or  blindness  such  as  this  appears  almost  incredible.  Tientsin,  cer- 
tainly, will  be  secure  from  ''the  ill-disposed''  during  the  ensuing 
winter;  but  not  on  account  of  the  presence  of  Li  'Hung-Chang.  ^ 
To  his  personal  friends,  however,  the  Representative  of  England 
seems  to  be  more  communicative.  The  confidential  adviser  of  ihe 
Tsung-li  YamSn,  Mr.  Hart,  is  said  to  have  vindicated  H.  M.  Charg^ 
d' Affaires  to  the  extent  of  asserting  that  he  (Mr.  Wade)  has  "  suc- 

1  The  large  army,  at  the  head  of  which  Li  Hnng-chang  entered  Ohih-H  aoon  after 
the  TientaiA  maaaaore,  waa  and  ia  deatined  to  act  either  on  the  defenaive  or  the 
offenaivab  aoeording  to  the  deciaion  of  the  Chineae  Govenmient»  againat  "the  foreign 
barbarian."  It  waa  Li,  when  Fu-tai,  or  Lieatenant-Govemor,  of  Eiang-an,  who,  at 
the  reeaptnre  of  Su-obow  in  1863,  ao  treacheroualy  ordered  the  Tai-ping  Wangs 
(Princea),  and  ohiefa,  oine  in  anmber,  who  had  anrrendered  to  Cdonel  Gordon,  to  be 
executed.  The  Goyemment,  imagining  that  Colonel  Gordon'a  indignation  might  be 
readily  appeaaed,  an  Imperial  Eeacript  of  December  14,  1863,  oonferred  on  him  the 
order  of  the  Dragon  and  a  donation  of  10,000  taela  (abont  £3000) :  to  which  the 
following  anawer  waa  returned:  "Major  Gordon  receivea  the  approbation  of  hia 
Majeaty  the  Emperor  with  every  gratification,  bnt  regrets  most  sincerely  that,  owing 
to  the  oiroumatanoea  which  oocnrred  ainoe  the  capture  of  Sooehow,  he  ia  nnaUe  to 
leeeive  any  mark  of  Ua  Majeaty  the  £mperor*8  recognition,  and  therefore  reapeotfnlly 
bega  hia  Majesty  to  reoeive  hia  thaaka  for  hia  intended  kindneaa,  and  to  allow  him  to 
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ceeded  in  frighteniBg  the  Peking  Goyemment  out  of  their  wits'^  2— 
a  prooeeding,  the  expediency  of  which  appears  to  ns  of  a  somewhat 
qnestionable  nature;  but  another  intimu8  of  His  Excellency,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Tientsin  Arsenal,  Mr.  Meadows  (205),  in  a 
letter  of  July  14,  1870,  to  "the  North-China  Herald'',  informed 
the  public,  that  ''Mr.  Wade,  H.  B.  M.  Minister  had  addressed  a 
very  long  despatch  to  the  Tsung-li  Tam^n,  on  the  events  of  the  21st 
June.  It  is  the  ablest  State  paper  which  has  ever  been  received 
by  the  Central  Government  firom  a  Foreign  Minister;  and  it  has  had 
a  great  effect  on  the  Chinese  officials  at  Peking  and  at  Tientsin. 
Its  tenor  is  retrospective  and  prospective,  on  the  political  working 
ef  the  Chinese-Foreign  international  intercourse ".  Unfortunately 
for  the  value  and  tendency  of  his  judgpneut,  the  writer  adds :  "  If 
the  capture  of  the  Yuen*ming-yuen  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese, 
the  subduing  of  the  whole  of  China,  the  effect  of  Mr.  Wade'8 
despatch,  if  made  known  to  the  Chinese  people,  should  be  the  con- 
vincing of  the  whole  of  China,  of  the  equal  standing  of  foreigners 
with  Chinese  in  their  country''.  We  must  here  leave  Mr.  Wade  to 
the  incense  of  his  associates ;  while  quoting  Mr.  Gundry's  almost 
simultaneous  and  pertinent  strictures  upon  the  attitude,  assumed  by 
the  British  Bepresentative.  "  Mr.  Wade's  apparent  policy  at  the 
present  crisis  ",  he  observes,  ''  is  the  subject  of  general  and  severe 
criticism.  The  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  he  has  shown  a  regrettable 
lack  of  vigour ;  and  that  his  views,  in  regard  to  the  political  position^ 
are  opposed  to  those  of  nineteen-twentieths  of  his  countrymen  isk 
China.    It  is  justly  said  that  it  was  at  least  the  British  minister'a 

deolme  the  Mune."  (WilMm'i  Hittory  of  the  Tai-ping  Rebellion,  London,  1868,  8yo.,. 
p.  206).    Prinoe  Knng  itrongly  defended  li'e  oonduei. 

s  "  We  hear  that  Mr.  Hart  haa  written  to  the  effect  that  people  are  abnaing  Mr. 
Wade  nnjuaUy,  and  that  when  they  hear  what  he  haa  done,  they  will  diaoover  the 
miatake  tiiat  they  have  made,  fie  says  that  Mr.  Wade  aucoeeded  in  frightening  the 
Peking  Government  out  of  their  wits,  and  that  it  is  due  to  him  that  Count  Eoche- 
ohouart  and  his  Legation  were  not  compelled  to  leare  Pekin.  It  is  of  ooono 
intereating  to  enquire,  when  it  will  be  that  the  public  will  know  what  Mr.  Wade  has 
done  r  It  will  certainly  be  very  satisfactory  to  find  that  he  acted  firmly  in  the  matter  ; 
but  we  do  not  quite  understand  upon  what  ground  Mr.  Hart  interferes  in  eyery 
political  matter.  Hia  business  is  that  of  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  not  of  m 
species  of  political  agent  for  the  Chinese.*'— (The  Hongkong  "Daily  Press,"  as  quoted 
in  the  *<  North-China  Herald"  for  Oct  25,  1870). 
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duty^  in  sach  a  crisis^  to  give  his  conntrymen  some  word  of  wamiDg 
or  assurance ;  to  have  told  them  to  guard  against  further  danger^  or 
to  have  given  solid  reasons  for  believing  that  no  danger  exists. 
He  cannot  ignore  the  excitement  which  has  been  created  by  the 
Tientsin  massacre ;  nor  the  impression  which  prevails  in  regard  to 
his  own  policy ;  and  we  hold  that  the  position  is  sufficiently  grave 
to  claim  a  departure  from  diplomatic  reserve^  and  a  frank  explanation 
to  those  whose  interests  he  is  supposed  to  guard.  Mr.  Wade  has, 
on  the  contrary^  maintained  his  isolation,  and  has  allowed  his 
countrymen  to  retain  the  belief  that  he  takes  a  view  diametrically 
opposed  to  their  own,  and  inclines  to  a  policy  which  they  hold  to  be 
fraught  with  danger"'.  It  may>deed,  be  a  source  of  peculiar  gmtifuca- 
tion  to  a  narrow  mind,  at  epochs  of  great  public  anxiety,  to  enshrine 
itself  in  the  grandeur  of  its  new-bom  and  perchance  short-lived 
dignity,  and  to  indulge  the  Olympic  feeling  of  diplomatic  reserve  and 
OTOlusiveness  to  the  full :  but  it  would,  no  doubt,  prove  of  benefit 
to  the  Public  Service,  if  Her  Majesty's  Government  werer occasionally 
to  recall  ultra-majestic  Charg^  d' Affaires  firom  the  clouds,  and  to 
remind  them  that  they  are  but  the  subordinate  servants  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  as  the  Secretaries  of  State  at  the  Foreign  Office,  in 
their  turn,  are  but  the  subordinate  servants  of  the  British  nation, 
and  the  people  of  England. 

209.  /7ount  de  Rochechouart,  accompanied  by  the  Interpreter 
of  the  French  Legation,  M.  D^v^ria,  arrived  at  Tientsin  on  the 
17th  July,  and  initiated  his  visit  by  committing  the  error  of  calling 
upon  both  Tsfing  Kuo-Fan  and  Chung-'Ho.  In  taking  this  ill- 
advised  step,  he  not  only  abandoned  at  once  his  propw  position  as 
the  Representative  of  France,  who  had  come — whether  under  an 
impulse  sound  or  not — ^to  investigate  an  unheard-of  public  crime  oom- 
mitted  against  his  country  within  the  jurisdiction  of  those  Chinese 
officials:  he  .also  compromised  himself  personally.  Tsfing^s  secret 
memorial,  in  which  he  advocates  the  arousing  '^the  indignation  of 
the  people''  against  foreigners  (177)  had  ceased  to  be  a  secret; 
the  means  by  which  the  populace  had  been  incensed  against  the 
missionaries  generally,  and  the  French  missionaries  in  particular, 
were  a  matter  of  public  notoriety ;  and  M.  de  Rochechouart  knew 
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or  Bhonld  have  known^  from  his  experience  in  China^  that  no 
such  riot  as  that  got  np  on  the  twenty-first  of  June,  and  no  such 
deeds  as  those  enacted  on  the  day  of  the  summer-solsticej  at  Tien- 
tsin, could  have  taken  place  without  the  culpable  connivance  of 
Chung- ^Ho.  Those  first  visits,  therefore,  under  such  circumstanced 
paid  by  the  Representative  of  France  to  those  two  mandarins ;  his 
policy  of  isolation ;  his  speech  at  the  funeral  of  the  victims  of  the 
massacre ;  his  apologies  for  the  Imperial  Commissioner ;  his  proposal 
to  the  Chinese  Government  to  send,  of  all- men  him  (the  Imperial 
Commissioner  at  Tientsin)  as  Ambassador  to  Paris ;  his,  to  say  the 
least,  passive  assent  to  the  coolies-executions  at  Tientsin,-*'*-a  crime, 
in  mockery  of  justice  perpetrated,-  not  even  to  atone  for,  but  to 
shield  and  exalt,  a  greater  crime — ,  and  to  China  ojSefing  to  France 
for  the  blood  of  her  murdered  public  servants,  priests,  Sisters  of 
Charity,  and  subjects,  a  mon-'y- compensation  fixed  according  to  a 
graduated  scale;  all  this  has  produced  on  the  public  mind  an  indes- 
cribably painful  impression,  notwithstanding  that  the  most  generous 
allowances  are  made  for  the  difficulties  of  M.  de  Bochechouart's 
position,  after  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Prussia  and  France  had 
become  known  during  his  stay  at  Tientsin. 

2l(T.  Previously  also  to  M.  de  Rochechouart's  return  to  Peking 
on  the  5th  of  August,  Tsfing  Kuo-Fan*8  g^nd  Chung-'Ho's  united 
report  on  the  massacre  appeared.  It  is  essentiajjy,  and  for  the 
greater  part  literally,  but  a  repetition,  both  in  its  tone  and  contents, 
of  the  preliminary  report  of  Tsfing  Kuo-Fan  (207),  so  far  as  that 
report  goes.  But  there  are  remarkable  additions  to  it ;  including  the 
assertion  that  M.  de  Rochechouart  had  come  to  Tientsin  "  to  consult 
about  the  restoration  of  the  churches, and  other  necessary  things'*; 
and  that  not  only  the  murder  of  the  Russians,  but  also  the  destruction 
of  the  Baglish  and  American  chapels  was  unintentional,  and 
happened  "by  mistake''.'  The  drift  of  the  whole  report,  which 
contains  not  one  single  expression  of  regret,  much  less  of  horror,  at 
"  the  Tientsin  rioting-affair ",  amounts  to  this :  it  persists  in  the 
palpable  untruth  of  the  origin  of  the  riot  being  due  to  M.  Fontanier 
firing  his  revolver  at  a  Chinese  official ;  it  positively  acquits  the 
missionaries  personally  of  kidnapping,  and  dubitatingly   of  their 
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tearing  oat  people's  eyes  and  hearfcs  ;l  it  acqaits  them  in  langoage^ 
liable  to  be  differently  construed,  of  ''the  murder  of  children^  the 
mutilation  of  corpses,  and  the  extraction  of  the  foetus  from  the 
womb,  for  the  purpose  of  compounding  drugs '' ;  it  ohaiges  them, 
by  implication,  with  ''  seducing  and  violating  females '',  and  with 
indirect  kidnapping  on  the  part  of  subordinates ;  it  asserts  that  the 
people  had  ample  reasons  for  their  suspicions  and  their  anger,  to 
wit,  that  many  native  patients,  who  applied  for  relief  at  the  hospital. 
Were  frequently  detained,  against  their  will,  that  even  cast«away 
children  of  both  sexes,  beggars,  and  dying  persons  2  were  received, 
that  the  boys  and  girls  were  kept  separate  and  often  did  not  see 
each  other  all  the  year  round,  eto.;  it  pretends  that,  after  the  riot  had 
once  commenced,  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  stay  it;  it  states 
that  the  Tau-tai,  the  Chih-fu,  and  the  Ghih-s'ien,  being  culpable 
only  of  incapacity  to  take  preventive  measures  against  such  a 
disturbance,  have  been  dismissed  from  oflSce,  to  await  further 
proceedings ;  it  recommends  that  the  leaders  of  those  who  perpetrat* 
ed  cruelties,  ^T  ^  W>  ^^^  those  who  profited  by  the  opportunity 
to  plwnder,  should  be  seized  and  severely  punished,  as  a  warning 
to  others  for  the  future  ;  but  insists  on  the  Tientsin  people,  whom 
it  praises  as  of  a  fiery,  unbending  temper,  fine,  patriotic  feUaivs, 

3^  ^  JR  ^  W  35&  A  ^  i3^  ^»  who  may  claim  to  have 
been  impelled  ^ly  by  a  ft^ling  of  national  indignation,  ^  jS^, 
and  ought  one  and  all  to  be  acquitted  of  blame ;  and,  finally,  it 
suggests  that  an  Edict  be  promulgated  throughout  (the  Ching 
Empire  of)  the  World,  ^  "|\,  on  the  one  hand  with  the  view, 
both  of  whitewashing  (literally :  snowing  over)  the  grivevances  of 
the  transoceanic  men  (a  contemptible  expression),  — '  J^  ^  ^ 
A  ^  ^>  ^^^  ^f  removing :  (literally  cutting  off  the  comers  from) 
the  doubts  of  the  literati  and  the  people,  — '  J^  fH  JT  R  ^  ^» 
on  the  other  hand  for  the  purpose  of  makmg  known  the  originating 
causes  of  the  animosities  (justly)  entertained  by  the  population  of 

1  After  stating  that  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  chai^ges,  brought  in  a$»onymou9 
plaoardbi  against  the  missionaries,  had  never  been  properly  cleared  tip,  the  report 
goes  on  to  say :  "In  the  present  instance,  after  minnte  examination  into  the 
chaige  of  scooping  out  people's  eyes  and  ripping  open  their  hearts,  toe  oanjifid  no 
real  proof  of  anything  of  the  kind  having  been  done,  and  the  general  talk  among 
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Tientsin,   clearlj  and  one  by  one.    Even  from  the  most  fanatie 
Chinese  patrons  of  the  Tientsin  massacre  it  wtiald  have  been 
difficult  to  expect  a  more  unblashing,  a  more  oonningly-worded^  a 
bolder,  and  a  more  defiant  report.     It  was,  under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  perhaps  not  unnatural   that    Ts£ng    Euo«Fan   and 
Chung*'Ho  should  altogether  ignore  the  o^^ooZ  proclamations  of 
Chinese  magistrates,  which  gave  a  definite  direction  to  the  popular 
excitement,    and    all  those  inculpating  fEM^ts,  to  which  we  have 
just  alluded   (210),   together  with   the  very  presence  of    Cb^n- 
Kuo-S^ue  at  the  scenes  of  the  riot :  but,  that  they  should  positively 
vindicate  the  massacre  as  a  national  a/nd  patriotic  deed,  and,  grieving 
or  pretending  to  grieve  that,   as  sitch,  it  was  accompanied  by 
popular  excesses  discreditable  to  a  '^  civilised  "  people,  announce  to 
the  World  that,  those*  excesses  being  about  to  be  punished  with  the 
utmost  severity  of  the  law,  they  are  not  likely  to  be  repeated  on 
future   occasiofis,    may    to    Europeans,    who    are   not   personal^ 
acquainted  with  China  and  the  character  and  modea  of  thought  and 
action  of  Chinese  mandarins,  appear  almost  incredible.    Tet,  we 
Venture  positively  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  educi^ted  GhinAmanj 
who  will  place  upon  the  report  of  Ts£ng  Kuo«Fan  and  Chung-^Ho 
a  construction,  different  from  what  we  have  done.         * 

211.  Upon  the  return  of  the  French  Charg^  d' Affaires,  M.  de 
Bochechouart,  to  Peking,  and  Tsdng's  disappointi]|^ent  in  l^iling  to 
settle  matters  quietly  with  him  at  Tientsin,  the  former  oommunica* 
ted  a  memorandum  on  the  massacre  to  his  colleagues  and  the 
members  of  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  stating  the  grounds,  on  which  he 
demanded  the  execution  of  the  Chih-fu'  Chang  Kuang^Tsiu^ 
^jftM^  the  Chih-s'ien  Lid-Tjfe,  fg^  fj^,  and  the  general  Chta 
Euo-S^tie,  ^  0  ^ ;  whilst  p&ssing  the  T£u-tai  over  in  ailenoej 
and  exculpating  Chung-^o.  ''  His  first  care  after  the  massacre  of 
Tientsin  *',  thus  M.  de  Bochechouart  introduces  his  subject,  "  was  to 
seek  out,  by  all  possible  means,  the  instigators  and  authors  of  this 

the  people  about  there  being  a  large  jar  foil  of  eyes  is  without  foundation." 

s  That  "even  dying  persons"  are  occasionally  received  by  the  Catholic  1^« 
sionaries  is  a  fact,  and  one  so  utterly  incomprehensible  to  the  Chinese  mind,  as  to  lead 
it  almost  necessarily  to  infer,  that  it  can  be  done  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  use 
of  certain  parts  of  the  corpses  for  the  Pharmacopccia. 

3b 
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lamentable  tragedy.  All  the  information,  which  he  could  procure 
at  Peking,  imj^Ked  the  cnlpability  of  the  three  officials  mentioned 
above.  He  thought  it  right  to  impart  his  saspicions  to  his 
Excellency  Tafing  Kuo-Pan,  requesting  him  to  institute  an  inquiry 
inte  the  conduct  of  those  magistrates  with  a  riew  to  their  puniab- 
ment.  A  few  days  kter  he  proceeded  to  Tientmn,  and  there 
obtained  the  certainty  that  the  acts,  attribated  to  the  magistrates  in 
question,  were  really  inoontestible.  He  then  pressed  more  earnestly 
upon  the  Governor-General  of  Chih-li  the  necessity  of  punishing 
these  wretches.  He  pointed  out,  at  the  same  time,  that  martial  law 
having  been  proclaimed  at  Tientsin,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
observe  tiie  usual  forms  of  Chinese  procedure,  and  that  a  summary 
judgment  would  have  the  twofold  advantage  af  allaying  the  jnst 
resentment  of  the  French  Government,  and  of  re-establishing 
security  by  showing  the  inhabitants  of  Tientsin,  tiiat  the  Central 
Government  intended  to  punish  the  authors  and  the  instigators  of 
the  atrocious  crimes  committed.  He  was  unable,  however,  to 
persuade  his  Excellency  TsAng  to  share  these  views ''.  On  the 
contrary:  an  Imperii^  Rescript  appeared  on  the  11th  August,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  published  version  :— 

«  Ts6ng-kuo-&n  and  those  associated  with  hioi,  have  memorialised  the 
Throne,  stating  that  the  French  Minister  still  adheres  to  his  former  plans  and 
has  returaed  direct  to  the^^pital  to  carry  on  negociationa  The  demands 
of  RochSchoaart  are  boundless ;  and  his  request  for  the  execution  of  the  Fu 
and  Hsien  cannot  possibly  be  complied  with.  An  Imperial  mandate  was 
despatched  yesterday  (or  recently)  commanding  Chien-ting-ming  to  send 
Chang*kuang-t8au  and  those  with  him  to  Tientsin  (for  examination),  and  orders 
were  sent  to  Tsdng-kuo-fan  and  his  associates  to  forward  the  depositions 
of  the  Fu  and  Hsien  to  the  French  Minister,  hoping  thereby  to  bring  this 
matter  to  an  early  settlement.  Now,  however,  Rochechouart,  thwarted  in 
his  wishes,  has  returned  in  displeasure  to  the  capital  China  has  now 
entered  into  amicable  relations  with  ibreign  countries ;  and  the  foreign  office 
will  of  course  firmly  adhere  to  a  fixed  policy,  and  strenuously  oppose  crafty 
(or  vicious)  schemes.  Ts6ng-kuo-fan  and  his  associates  must  continue 
vigorously  to  arrest  the  vilhdns  who  caused  the  (late)  disturbances,  and 
bring  them  to  speedy  punishment,  &c.,"  Ffor  the  purpose  of  ''whitewashing" 
the  grievances  of  the  men  from  beyond  the  seas]. 

T'ung-chih  9th  year,  7th  month,  15th  day. 

The  Chinese  Government  had  determined  not  to  swerve  from  Tseng's 
programme  (177)  and  the  course  of  action  recommended  by  him 
(210) ;  and  the  progress^  of  the  war  in  Europe  tending  to  further 
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weaken  the  position  of  the  Representative  of  France :  M.  de 
Bochechonart's  final  endeavours  to  enforce  his  demands  could  not 
bat  prove  unavailing. 

212.  The  following  despatcheSj  addressed  by  the  Tsnng-li 
Yamdn  to  the  French  Oharg^  d'AffisiireSj  and  translated  from  the 
version  of  M.  D^v^iia^ — ^the  Chinese  text  not  being  before  us^— will 
fully  explain  the  ultimate  theory  regarding  the  Tientsin  massacre 
officially  announcedj  and  the  only  measure  of  '' justice''  for  an 
unheard  of  public  crime  accorded  to  '^  the  resentment  of  France  '\ 
the  united  influence  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Peking,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  Western  World,  by  the  Government  of  China,  ''directed 
and  guided  largely  by  that  modest  and  able  men,  Mr.  Harf  (129). 

The  massacre  of  foreigners  at  Tientsin  on  the  2l8t  June  last,  was  the 
consequence  of  abductions  of  persons,  laid  to  the  chaise  of  Christians. 
Suspicion  turned  into  hatred,  and  the  occunrences  which  took  place  on  both 
sides  led  to  a  rising,  and  soon  after  to  a  catastrophe.  On  the  very  day,  on 
which  these  facts  were  reported  to  the  Emperor,  a  decree  expressly 
commanded  Tsdng,  Vice-roy  [Governor-General]  of  Chih-li,  Great  Military 
Counsellor  of  the  Empire  (Universal),  Honorary  Imperial  Tutor  of  the 
eeoond  class.  Bearer  of  the  double-eyed  Peacock-feather,  and  a  Noble  of  the 
first  class.  Marquis  of  I-yong,  to  proceed  to  Tientsin  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  and  settling  this  affair.  A  subsequent  Rescript  commanded 
the  Governor-General  of  the  province  of  Chih-li  to  require  the  authorities 
within  his  jurisdiction,  to  protect,  if  circumstances  8lA)uld  render  it 
necessary,  all  places  of  foreign  commerce  and  of  the  propagation  of  doctrines. 

Thereafter  the  Emperor  deigned  to  appoint  Chung-pHo],  Honorary 
Imperial  Tutor  of  the  third  class,  Bearer  of  the  double-eyed  Peacock-feather, 
Lieut-General  of  the  Bed-bordered  Banner,  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
War,  and  Superintendent  of  Commerce  for  the  Three  Northern  Ports,  to 
proceed  officituly  to  your  noble  [honorable]  Government,  and  thus  to  give  a 
proof  of  the  sincere  frindshlp  [1 !]  which  animates  both  nations  [States, 
namely,  the  ruling  Central  State  and  the  tributary  Fa  State]. 

That  catastrophe  was  brought  about  in  a  manner,  to  us,  the  Prince 
£Kung]  and  the  [other]  Ministers  [of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdu]  altogether 
unexpected.  We  deeply  deplore  that  officials  and  subjects  of  your  uoble 
Empire  [honorable  (Tributary)  State]  should  have  been  the  unhappy 
victims  of  a  similar  attempt  China  having  for  many  years  past  entertained 
relations    of  friendship    [amicable    relations]    with    your    noble  Empire 

(honorable  i[Tribntary)  State],  we  did  not  anticipate  that  the  populations 
sic]  could  ever  have  committed  an  act  so  unimaginable  and  iucompre- 
henmble. 

Repeatedly  we  have  officially  communicated  to  you,  noble  [honorable] 
Charg^  d* Affaires,  Imperial  Rescripts  relative  Co  these  events.  At  the  same 
time  we  sent  you  despatches  assuring  you,  that  the  offenders  compromised 
in  this  affair  were  to  be  arrested  and  strictly  examined ;  that  the  local 

3b2 
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authorities  at  fault  were  to  be  taken  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Mandarinate ; 
that  the  religious  establishments,  the  Consulate,  and  other  immoveable 
property  destroyed,  should  be  restored  by  means  of  an  indemnity ;  that  we 
regretted  still  more— "[than  the  prospective  restoration  of  the  Consulate, 
&o  1], — ^if  that  be  possible,  the  death  of  the  ladies  [dc^  of  Charily  ;  and, 
finally,  we  requnuted  you  to  fumish  tu  tHth  a  list  of  the  victims,  in  order  to  have 
a  ham  of  ccUculaiioTt  for  the  pecuniary  indemnities.  Such  wb.s  the  subject  of 
the  despatches,  which  we  successively  addressed  to  you.  In  conformity 
with  what  we  had  the  honor  of  announcing,  Ts^ng^  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  State,  Vice-roy  [Governor- General]  of  Chih-li,  and  others,  reported  that 
they  had  investigated  the  cirpumstances,  under  which  the  rising  took 
place ;  they  positively  declared  that^  euto  the  tearing  out  of  eyes  amd  hearts^ 
all  was  a  &ble,  and  that  such  things  had  not  taken  place ;  they  jHByed  that 
the  Emperor  would  issue  an  Edict  to  dissipate  the  doubts,  which  might  still 
be  entertained  in  this  respect ;  and  to  strictly  enjoin  the  territorial  [local] 
authorities,  civil  and  military,  to  continue  active  in  searching  out  the 
murderers.  The  same  high  officials  prayed  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
Emperor  would  degrade,  and  order  before  the  Board  of  Punishment,  the 
Prefect  of  Tientsin  Chang  Kuang-Tsau,  and  the  Sub^Prefect  LidTjie,  both 
culpable  of  not  having,  immediately  after  the  event,  caused  the  gi^ty  to  be 
arrested. 

On  the  5th  October  a  decree  appeared,  by  which  the  Emperor, 
considering  that  the  Prefect  and  Sub-Prefect  of  Tientsin  had  taken  no 
measures  sufficient  to  prevent  what  happened  between  the  people  and  the 
Christians,  and  subsequently  had  not  known  how  to  la^  hands  on  the  guilty, 
approved  the  measures,  which  had  been  submitted  to  him.  Consequently, 
Ts^ng  Kuo-Fan  and  others  brought  these  two  degraded  functionaries  to 
justice,  and  seut  them  under  proper  escort  before  the  Board  of  Punishments, 
which  proposed  to  the  Emperor  to  apply  the  punishment  provided  in  tiie 
larticle  :  "  Criminal  rising  of  the  populace,  incapacity  of  the  territorial  [loocJ] 
authorities,  civil  and  military,  to  suppress  disorder  and  to  protect,"  namely, 
dismissal,— a  punishment,  in  consideration  of  the  gravity  of  the  facts, 
increased  to  exile,  and  a  forced  participation  in  the  military  labours  of  the 
armies  at  the  flrontier.  The  Emperor  was  requested,  on  account  of  the 
extreine  gravity  of  the  attending  circumstances,  to  designate  himself  the 
place  of  exile. 

■**  The  above-named  Prefect  and  Sub-Prefect  were  responsible  in  their 
respective  districts ;  yet  have  they  not  known  to  devise  means  to  prevent 
the  population  of  Tientsin  to  rise  ^n  masse — [which  was  not  the  case]— and 
to  commit  the  acts,  which  took  place,  it  being  thus  that  the  evildoers  had 
the  opportunity  to  destroy  everything  by  fire  and  blood  and  to  kill  many 
people ;  nor  did  they,  in  aggravation  of  their  neglect,  arrest  the  guilty  as 
quickly  as  circumstances  required  it  Chang  Kuang-Tsdu  and  Liu-Tjie  are 
consequently  sentenced  to  transportation  to  the  river  Amur,  to  expiate 
their  crime  by  forced  labour.  Bj  such  a  punishment  the  Emperor  has 
desired  to  give  a  warning  to  alk 

"  The  populace  of  Tientsin,  excited  by  doubts  and  anger,  and  paying 
no  attention  to  what  the  local  authorities  did  for  the  re-establishment  of 
order,  carried  its  audacity  so  far  as  to  kiU  more  iksLO.  twenty  victims,  among 
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whom  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  cruelly  murdered.     This  fact  proves  farther 
the  cowardice  of  the  assixssins. 

^'Ts^ng  Kuo-Fan  and  others  have  passed  judgment  upon  tfie 
individuals  arrested  and  implicated  in  this  affair,  and  the  punishmeutt) 
were  proportioned  to  the  gravity  of  the  crime  of  each.  ¥%ug,  nick- 
named *' the  lame,"  and  fifteen  others,  were  condemned  to  death  ;  Wang-wu^ 
nick-named  ''  the  awl,"  and  twenty*oiie  others  to  banishment  to  the  most 
distant  frontiers.  The  punishments,  having  been  found  merited,  the 
Emperor  has  approved  the  sentences  delivered,  and  has  ordered  that  F^ng 
and  his  accomplices  be  executed,  and  Wang  and  others  be  transported  to 
the  plaoe  fixed  for  their  exile. 

"  After  these  acts  of  severity,  the  local  authorities  of  the  province  of 
Chih-li  will  have  to  address  proclamations  to  the  people,  in  order  to  make 
them  do  their  duty  and  respect  the  laws,  and  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
similar  events.  Whenever  a  case  in  which  foreigners  are  interested,  presents 
itself,  it  should  be  settled  justly  and  satisfactorily  in  conformity  with 
treaties.  Our  hope  [wish )]  is  to  see  order  prevail  everywhere,  and  hence 
peace  between  native  and  foreign  merchants  [sic].  Respect  this.  '*  [This 
from  the  Emperor].*' 

This  decree  was  followed  by  another  one,  which  appeared  on  the  9  th 
•  October,  in  consequenoe  of  an  additional  report  from  Ts6ng  Kuo-Fan.     It 
reads  thus: —   . 

'*  The  accused,  of  whom  Ts^ng  Kuo-Fan  and  others  furnish  a  list,  are, 
After  judgment  [in  conformity  with  the  law )]  to  be  sentenced  as  the  Vict-rpy 
[Governor-Gmeraf]  has  deeufed, 

**  Li6-4rh  and  others  are  to  be  Bentei]iced  to  death. 

^  Sang-14o  and  others  are  to  be  sentenced  to  an  exile  proportionate  to  the 
gravity  of  their  Crimea. 

**  Respect  this.'*     [This  from  the  Emperorl. 

From  the  commencement,  noble  {honorable]  Charg6  d' Affaires,  you  have 
«poken  of  tbe  execution  of  the  Prefect  and  the  Sub-Prefect  of  Tientsin,  and 
the  General  ChSn  Kuo-S^e.  The  decision  of  to-day  will  not  completely  satisfy 
your  Excellency.  Our  acquiescing  in  your  wishes  would  have  had  great  incon- 
veniences for  China,  end  the  explanation  of  which  can,  of  course,  be  given 
wally  by  his  Excellency  Chung-*Ho  to  your  noble  [honorable]  Government. 

I  [we]  may  rexmad  you,  in  regard  to  this  subject,  that,  after  [according 
to  f]  the  investigalioQ  of  the  Yice-roy  [Governor-General]  Tsdng  and  others, 
it  has  been  proved  that  the  occurrences  at  Tientsin  originated  in  the  faith, 
which  the  people  attached  to  certain  stories,  and  are  not  the  result  of  an 
instigation  by  the  local  authorities.  The  murderers  are  condemned  to 
death,  and  the  Prefect  and  Sub-Prefect,  degraded,  have  been  sent  to  the 
river  Amur  to  expisi4«t  their  crimes  by  taking  part  in  the  forced  labours  of 
the  armies  [sic]f  occupying  the  frontier.  This  sentence  has  already  been 
one  of  the  most  severe,  and  will  serve  as  a  lesson  for  the  future. 

It  was  by  chance,  that  General  Ch^n  Kwo-S'de  found  himself  at 
Tientsin.  That  officer  was  ill  1  and  travelling.  He  had  no  hand  in  what 
ocdured.     It  is  there£ore  useless  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject 

1  ChSn  Euo-St!ie,  himself  pretended  that,  during  the  riot,  he  had  been  in  his 
boat)  indulging  in  Oriental  debauchery. 
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By  the  execution  of  those>  tirho  were  oondemned  to  death,  China  has 
already  acted  iu  good  faith,  and  shown  no  partiality.  i 

A  despatch  from  your  Eitoelieacy  admits  the  reimhursemeut  of  losses,  I 

sustained  by  the  religious  Establishments  and  others,  to  the  extent  of 
210,000  taels. 

Our  Sovereign,  deeply  dej^oring  that  officials,  merchants,  their  wives, 
and  the  Sisters  of  Charity  should  have  fiiUen  victims  to  the  occurrenoes  in 
Tientsin,  has  fixed  at  250,000  taels  the  total  of  a  pecuniary  indemnity,  of 
which  we  have  already  sent  you  oftcially  the  details  of  repartition. 

Although  the  Tientsin  aiSTsir  be  thus  terminated,  we  feel  yet  bound  to  | 

take  measures  against  any  troublesome  eventualities.  Hence,  the  newly- 
appointed  Goveraor-Gen^^ful  of  Chih-li,  Honorary  Imperial  Tiitor  of  the 
second  class,  a  Member  of  the  Gv«at  Council  of  State,  Bearer  of  the  double- 
eyed  PeacocWeather,  and  a  noble  of  the  first  class.  Earl  of  Song-y, 
I^Li  'Hung^Cikang],  has  taken  up  his  residence  at  Tientsin,  with  the  view  of 
insuring  effective  protection  [against  any  attack  from  Western  Powers]. 

Now,  it  is  already  for  many  years  that  friendly  relations  have  existed 
l)etween  China  and  your  noble  ^honorable)  Qovemment,  and  the  events  of 
Tientsin  have  taken  place  quite  unpremeditatedly  on  the  part  of  the  people : 
«o,  then,  they  can  in  no  wise  impair  oonfidenoe  and  a£feot  the  national  honor. 
The  question,  which  has  thus  far  occupied  us,  is  cleared  up  and  settled. 

His  ExceUency  Chung-'Ho  has  received  the  Emperor's  commands  to 
present  in  person  a  letter  from  the  Chinese  Government  to  yours,  to  testify 
the  desire  of  the  former  to  see  a  good  understanding  perpetually  to  prevaU 
between  the  two  States.  His  Excellency  has  submitted  to  the  Emperor, 
that  he  would  take  with  him  as  Secretaries  Messrs.  Novioaaad  Imbert^  both 
French  sulajedbs. 

Such  is  the  object  of  libe  present  communication.  Another  one  will  be 
addressed  to  the  Minister  ef  Foreign  Affairs  of  your  noble  (honorable) 
<70vemmefnt    Your  Excellency  is  requested  tw  take  this  into  consideration. 

The  Freack  translation,  on  wklch  our  version  rests,  is  manifestly  in 
several  places  faulty,  in  others  colored.  The  second  despatch,  to 
^hich  reference  is  made,  dated  the  1 8th  October,  1870,  reads  thus  i~^ 

I  [we]  have  had  the  honor  to  reoeive  from  your  Excellency,  in  reference 
to  the  events  at  Tientsin,  a  despatch  expressive  of  the  indignation  and  pain, 
which  they  had  produced.     To  that  document  was  joined  a  Ust  of  the  victims. 

The  news  of  misfortune  so  unexpected  was  to  us  a  source  of  vety  ^reat 
affliction.  Chheia  and  France  having  for  many  years  past  entertained 
amicable  relations,  no  one  was  prepared  for  such  a  catastrophe.  Even  now 
we  are  quite  confounded  and  a^cted  by  it. 

It  has  been  determined,  that  a  sum  of  250,000  taels  be  paid  as  indem- 
tiities,  which,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Revenue,  your 
Excellency  may  reoeive  from  the  Administration  of  Customs  of  Kiang-nan 
and  Kuan-tnng,  in  order  to  distribute  that  sum  afterwards,  conformably 
with  the  annexed  account,  between  the  families  of  Consul  Fontanier,  th« 
other  functionaries,  and  the  merchants.     The  Church  is  to  have  her  share. 

On  the  12th  instant  we  received  your  despatch,  informing  us  that  the 
actual  losses  sustained  by  the  religious  Establishments  and  oilers,  amount 
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to  the  sum  of  210,000  taels :  the  Board  of  Revenue  has  already  decided 
that  the  payment  of  this  compensation  money  be  paid  by  the  Customs  of 
Tientsin. 

Such  is  the  object  of  the  present  communication. 

RepartUvm  of  the  Indemnities  graiUed. 

Consul  Fontanier 30,000 

The  Chancellor  S.  Simon         ....  20,000 

The  Chancellor  J.  and  Mr&  Thomassin        -        -  50,000 

Mr.  de  Chalmaison,  merchant           ...  10,000 

Mrs.  de  Chahnaison 10,000 

For  the  Church      -...--  130,000 


(About  £76,000.—)  Taels  250,000 

Lid  of  PunishmenU  awarded. 

a.    Condemned  to  death. 

1.  Ftog,  nick-named  "the  lame",  has  acknowledged  having  killed  M* 
Fontanier  by  sword-cuts. — 2.  Liu4rh,  has  aoknowleged  having  £lled  Father 
Ch^yrier  with  an  iron-shod  stick. — 3.  S4ang,  has  acknowledged  having 
kiUed  Russians  by  spear-thrusts. — 4.  Tj(en-&h,  has  acknowledged  having 
killed  a  Russian  with  a  sword. — 5.  Li  Ch^ng-kui,  has  acknowlec^ed  having 
killed  a  Sister  of  Charity  with  a  stick. — 6.  Chow-san,  has  acknowledged 
having  killed  Madame  de  Chahnaison  with  a  stick. — 7.  Chang-li,  has 
acknowledged  having  killed  M.  de  Chalmaison  with  a  sword. — 8.  Wei-Lao, 
has  acknowledged  having  killed  one  of  the  Europeans  of  the  Wang-'hai-lel 
with  an  iron  bolt — 9.  Ma  hung-leang,  has  acknowledged  having  killed  one 
of  the  Europeans  of  the  Wang-'hai-letL  with  a  sword. — 10.  Wu-to,  has 
acknowledged  having  killed  a  Sister  of  Charity  with  a  cutlasa — 11.  T6an-ta, 
has  acknowledged  having  killed  a  Russian  and  thrown  him  into  the  river. — 
12.  Fan  yung-tjU,  has  acknowledged  having  killed  one  of  the  employ^  of 
the  Catholic  Mission  with  a  piece  of  wood. — ^13.  Lid-drh  has  taken  a  sabro 
from  a  European,  and  killed  him  with  it. — 14.  Chang^rh,  has  acknowledged 
having  killed  one  of  the  women,  employed  by  the  Sisters,  with  a  sabre. — 
15. — Tsde-tu-tze,  has  acknowledged  having  killed  a  Sister  of  Charity  with 
a  sabre. — 16.  Chang  kao-chuen,  niek-named  "Death-head",  has  acknow- 
ledged having  killed  a  European  with  a  sabre,  and  afterwards  a  Russian 
lady. — 17.  Si&o-drh,  has  acknowledged  having  killed  a  Sister  of  Charity. — 
18. — Chung  ma-li,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Led-drh,  Ts^u-ta,  and  the 
woman  K&o-wu,  has  killed  a  European  of  the  Catholic  Mission. — 19.  Wang- 
lefi,  according  to  the  testimony  of  three  witnesses,  has  killed  Sisters  of 
Charity  with  a  lance. — 20.  Ko-san,  according  to  the  testimony  of  several 
witnesses,  has  killed  Sisters  of  Charity  with  a  hay-fork. 

&     Condemned  to  transportation  for  thieving  and  wounding. 

Wang-wu,  nick-named  ''  the  awl ",  and  four  others, — of  whom  one  is  said 
to  have  woiinded  a  woman  employed  by  the  Sisters, — for  ten  years; 
nineteen  for  three  years :  the  names  of  aU  being  given. 
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M.  de  Rochecliouart,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Consnl-General  of 
France  in  Shanghai,  Count  M^jean,  says  in  reference  to  the 
preceding  "list  of  satisfactions,  which  the  Chinese  Gfovemment 
decided  on  oflfering  to  the  French  Oovemment  in  connection  with 
the  massacre  of  Tientsin  ",  that  "  he  has  neither  to  approve  nor  to 
disapprove  a  programme  not  his  own,  and  which,  besides,  is  carried 
out  at  so  late  an  hour".  But  not  to  disapprove  of  *i*c/i  a  "pro- 
gramme", is,  in  our  judgment,  to  virtually  approve  of  it;  more 
especially  under  the  circumstances,  attending  its  transnussion  to  the 
French  Government. 

213.  It  haq  been  stated  on  authority,  which  we  hare  no  reason 
to  doubt,  that,  but  for  the  action  of  Mr.  Wade  and  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Low,  the  Chinese  Government  would  have  granted  to  the  French 
Charg^  d*AflEaires,  or  rather,  since  "  the  programme  is  not  his  ",  to 
France,  "  terms  of  satisfaction  "  far  less  favorable  than  those  actually 
offered;  and  that  the  Representatives  of  the  Unitecl  States  and 
England  have  almost  acted  in  the  character  of  umpires  in  reference 
to  the  proposed  settlement.  Indeed,  this  is  probable  in*  itself, 
considering  the  instructions  sent  out  to  those  diplomatists  by  their 
respective  Governments,  and  their  own  intimate  relations  with  the 
Tsung-li  Yam6n ;  not  to  remind  the  reader  of  Mr.  Hart's  assurance, 
that  Mr.  Wade  frightened  the  Members  of  that  (/ommission 
out  of  their  wits  (208,  2).  We  confess,  we  are  unable  to  discover  so 
much  as  a  trace  of  the  latter  fact.  *The  Tsnng*Ii  YamSn  may  have 
led  the  Hon.  Mr.  Low  and  Mr.  Wade  to  imagine,  that  it  has  made 
very  large  concessions  to  France  out  of  regard  for  them,  and  that^ 
consequently,  it  has  a  claim  upon  their  gratitude  and  that  of  the 
Governments  they  represent,  to  a  corresponding  extent ;  but  all  they 
have  really  obtained,  has  been  a  very  liberal  allowance  of  blood" 
money.  That  alone,  the  Chinese  Government  was  at  first  little 
disposed  to  grant.  The  coolie-executions,  on  the  principles  of 
'^justice'*  and  "  a  life  for  a  life ",  together  with  a  due  compensation 
for  property  destroyed,  Tsfing,  to  whom  the  conduct  and  settlement 
of  the  entire  matter  was  in  great  part  left  by  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, had,  as  we  have  seen,  freely  conceded  from  the  commencement, 
and  apparently  of  his  own  accord.     (X  justice, — ^if  a  denial  of  justice 
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be  here  in  question, — not  one  iota  has  been  nvrang  from  the  Chinese 
by  the  American  and  English  Representatives.  How,  too,  could 
they  rationally  expect  to  succeed  by  mere  remonstrances  in  what 
the  collective  action  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  as  a  body,  had  failed  f 
We  have  just  said,  '^if  a  denial  of  justice  be  here  in  question  ^^;  for 
this  is  the  point,  upon  which  the  argument  generally  turns ;  and 
before  we  proceed,  it  will  be  desirable  to  place  it  clearly  before  the 
reader. 

214.     If  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Tsung-li  Tam£n 
were  correct  in  maintaining,  that  the  massacre  of  Tientsin  originated 
in  an  wnpremeditaied  rising  on  the  part  of  a  mob,  whose  animosities 
against  Christian  missionaries  had  been  justly  excited  by  various 
mysterious  and  criminal  acts  of  which  they  were  publicly  accused,—* 
short  only  of  tearing  out,  for  medicinal  purposes,  people's  eyes  and 
hearts, — ^and  suddenly  infuriated  by  a  foreigner  firing,  without  cause, 
his  revolver  at  a  native  magistrate ;  if  it  be  true,  as  they  assert,  that 
it  was  not  in  human  power  to  quell  the  riot,  after  it  had  oncd 
commenced,  and  that  it  was  neither  instigated,  nor  connived  at,  by 
the  local  authorities;  that  it  was  duly  and  publicly  investigated  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinary  legal  procedure  of  China,  and  in  the 
presence  of  competent  foreign  officials ;  and  that  the  guilty  were 
punished  in  strict  accordance  with  Chinese  law,  and  European  princi- 
ples of  justice:  then,  it  is  manifest,  that  the  Chinese  Gk>vernment  not 
only  has  performed  its  duty  fully,  honestly,  and  loyally ;  but  has, 
moreover,  evinced  a  spirit  of  justice,  charity,  and  philanthropy,  which 
would  have  reflected  no  discredit  on  a  Gladstone-Bright  administra- 
tion.     In   such  a  case,  the   collective  despatch  addressed  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  to  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  on  the  first  news  of  the 
massacre  reaching  Peking,   would  have  been,  to  say  the  least, 
premature ;   M.   de   Bochechouart's  demand  for  the  execution  of 
innocent  persons  outrageous ;   Chung-'Ho's  mission  a  work  of  sheer 
supererogation ;  and  the  reported  efforts  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Low  and 
Mr.  Wade  in  the  direction  of  pecuniary  compensation  a  grosser 
insult  to   France  even   than  they  are  now.     We  will,   therefore, 
abstrasting  of  every  other  consideration,  and  as  though  no  foreign 
element  whatever  were  mixed  up  in  it,  in  the  fii:st  place  inquire : 

3c 
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whether  the  laws  of  China  have  been  duly  applied  to  the  nndispnted 
facts  of  the  case  ? 

215.  The  Penal  Code  of  China,  an  admirable  translation  of  the 
Fundamental  Laws  of  which  was  published  in  1810  by  the  late  Sir 
George  Thomas  Staunton,  includes  Massacre  in  ''the  ten  great 
crimes  '*,  subject  to  the  utmost  rigour  of  Chinese  law : — 

Offences  of  a  treasonable  nature. — V.  Massacre,  is  held  to  be  the 
murder  of  three  or  more  persons  in  one  family  [household]  and' comprehends 
other  crimes  sanguinary  and  enormous  in  a  similar  degree... The  crimes 
here  arranged  and  distributed  under  ten  heads,  being  distinguished  from 
others  by  their  enormity,  are  always  punished  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the 
law ;  and  when  the  offence  is  capiti\l,  it  is  excepted  from  the  benefit  of  any 
act  of  general  pardon  ;  being  likewise,  in  each  case,  a  direct  violation  of  the 
ties  by  which  society  is  maintained,  they  are  expressly  enumerated  in  the 
introductory  part  of  this  code  [the  Ta^Ching  Penal  Code],  that  the  people 
may  learn  to  dread,  and  to  avoid  the  same.l 

Hereupon,  the  Code  enacts  for  this  "most  heinous'^  crime  the 
following  law,  which,  considering  that  the  massacre  had  been 
publicly  announced,  by  anonymous  placards,  several  days  previously, 
and  that  the  intention  and  the  day,  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the 
design,  were  known,  a  whole  week  before,  in  places  up  to  two- 
hundred  miles  distant  from  Tientsin,  applies  in  every  particular  to 
this  case,  so  far  as  the  provisions  of  the  law  are  concerned : — 

Any  person  who  is  gxiilty  of  killing,  by  previous  contrivance,  inten- 
tionally but  without  premeditation,  or  in  the  course  of  a  robbery  or  house 
burning,  three  or  more  persons,  whereof  none  were  guilty  of  capital  offences, 
and  ail  of  whom  were  relations  in  the  first  degree,  or  inmates  of  one  family 
fhousehold] ;  and  also  any  person  who  is  guilty  of  mangling  and  dividing  the 
timbS)  and  thus  in  a  cruel  and  revengeful  manner  killing  any  individual, 
fihall,  when  convicted  of  being  a  principal  offender,  suffer  death  by  a  slow 
and  painful  execution.  The  property  of  such  principal  offender  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  suffering  family,  and  his  wives  and  children  shall 
be  banished  perpetually  to  the  distance  of  2000  lee.  Accessaries,  contributing 
to  the  perpetration  of  the  crime,  shall  be  beheaded  The  other  accessaries 
shall  be  punished  as  accessaries  in  ordinary  cases  of  murder.  Where  the 
original  design  had  been  to  kill  one  person  only,  but  from  any  subsequent 

1  Ta  Tdng  Leu  Lee,  being  the  Fandamental  Laws  ef  the  Penal  Code  of  Cbmsk, 
iraoalated  by  Sir  Geotge  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.,  London,  1810,  4to.,  Div.  i.  Book  i. 
Sect  ii,  pp.  4—5. — "The  title  of  this  section  might  be,  perhaps,  more  literally  trans- 
lated ''The  Ten  Wickednesses"  or  "The  Ten  Abominations";  hat  the  choice ^of 
terms  is  not  very  material,  as  the  text  foUy  explains  the  nature  of  the  offences  ranked 
under  this  dass".  (Note,  p.  490.)  The  term  *^  ^  should  have  been  rendered,  here 
as  elsewhere,  "one  household ",  instead  of  " one  family  ". 
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cause  three  or  more  Are  killed,  the  original  contriver,  if  not  contributing  to 
the  execution,  shall  be  beheaded ;  and  the  individual  who  first  proposed, 
upon  the  spot,  the  killing  of  three  or  more  persons,  shall  be  executed  as  the 
principid,  agreeably  to  this  law.2 

"Death  by  a  slow  and  painful  execution'*  means^  that  the  con- 
demned person  is  stretched  on  a  cross,  and  '^  cut  into  ten-thoasand 
pieces  ",  i.e.  sliced  up ;  the  mode  of  proceeding  being  generally  left 
to  the  cruel  ingenuity  of  the  executioner.  After  the  battle  of 
Whampoa,  Mr.  Wingrove  Cook  relates,  that  the  wife  of  a  rebel 
general  fell  into  the  hands  of  Yeh,  the  Oovemor-Oeneral  at  Canton, 
and  was  consigned  to  such  a  doom.  ^'  Her  breasts  were  first  cut  off; 
then  her  forehead  was  slashed  and  the  skin  torn  down  over  the  face ; 
then  the  fleshy  parts  ofthebody  sliced  away... There  are  Englishmen 
yet  alive  who  saw  this  done,  but  at  what  period  of  the  butchery 
sensation  ceased,  and  death  came  to  this  poor  innocent  woman,  none 
can  tell''.  The  foreign  residents  in  Peking  were  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  witnessing  the  similar  execution  of  a  woman,— *for 
parricide,  if  we  remember  aright, — in  1867. 

216.  In  the  case  of  the  Tientsin  massacre,  the  circumstances, 
contemplated  by  the  law  just  adduced,  were  further  aggravated  by 
incendiarism  and  robbery.  The  penalty  for  the  former  crime  is 
thus  determined  in  the  Penal  Code :— - 

All  the  accessaries,  as  well  as  principals,  to  the  crime  of  wilfully  and 
maliciotisly  setting  on  fire  any  residence,  either  of  an  officer  of  government, 
or  of  any  private  individual,  their  own  only  excepted,  or  to  the  crime  of  in  the 
same  manner  setting  fire  to  any  government  or  private  building,  treasury, 
or  store-house,  in  which  public  or  private  property  of  any  kind  is  stored  and 
deposited,  shall  be  punished  with  death  by  being  beheaded  at  the  usual 
period.  3 

The  second  crime  is  distinguished  in  the  Penal  Code  as  follows : 
"  In  general,  an  open  and  violent  taking  constitutes  a  robbery,  and 
a  private  and  concealed  taking  a  theft  "A  The  law  regarding  it, 
here  applicable,  is  this : — 

S  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee^  translated  by  Sir  George  T.  Staunton,  Bart.,  London,  1810, 
4to.,  p.  306,  Div.  vi,  Book  ii.  Sect  odxxxvii  of  Code,  ''Murder  of  three  or  more 
Persons  in  one  Jfamily  [Household] ". 

,     3  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  translated  by  Sir  George  T.  Staunton,  London,  1810,  4to., 
p.  4]  7,  Div.  vi.  Book  ix,  Sect,  ocdxxxiii  of  Code. 

4  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  translated  by  Sir  George  T.  Staunton,  London,  1810,  4to., 
p.  300,  Div.  vi.  Book  i,  Sect,  cclxxz  of  Code. 

3c  2 
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If,  in  attempting  to  oommit  a  robbeTj,  any  individual  is  killed,  a  boose 
burned,  a  female  violated,  a  prison,  tribunal,  or  fortification  broken  into,  or 
damaged  ;  or  lastly,  if  an  hundred  persons  [or  more]  are  assembled,  and  aidiMff 
and  abeUing  the  same,  each  of  the  criminals  shall  be  beheaded  immediately 
after  conviction,  even  although  the  party  should  have  obtained  no  booly  ; — 
and  the  heads  of  the  criminals,  as  soon  as  struck  off,  shall  be  fixed  on  pikes, 
and  exhibited  as  a  public  spectacle.  1 

Now,  in  all  cases^  like  that  of  the  Tientsin  massacre,  not  exactly  pro- 
vided for  by  any  existing  law,  the  principle  and  practice  of  Chinese 
judicatare  is  expressed  in  the  following  words  of  the  Code : — 

From  the  impracticability  of  providing  for  every  possible  contingency* 
there  may  be  cases  to  which  no  laws  or  statutes  are  precisely  applicable  I 
such  cases  may  then  be  determined,  by  an  accurate  comparison  with  others 
which  are  already  provided,  and  which  approach  most  nearly  to  those  under 
investigation,  in  order  to  ascertain  afterwards  to  what  extent  an  aggravation 
or  mitigation  of  the  punishment  would  be  equitable. 

A  provisional  sentence  conformable  thereto  shall  be  laid  before  the 
superior  magistrates,  and  after  receiving  their  approbation,  be  submitted  to 
the  Emperor's  final  decision.  Any  erroneous  judgment  which  may  be 
pronouhced  in  consequence  of  adopting  a  more  summary  mode  of  proceeding, 
in  cases  of  a  doubtful  nature,  shsJl  be  punished  as  a  wilful  deviation  ficom 
justice.2 

It  is  obvions,  then,  that  the  enormity  of  a  simple  case  of  massacre, 
such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  fundamental  law  of  Sect,  cclxxxvii 
of  the  Penal  Code,  is  further  aggravated,  in  this  instance,  by  ihe 
offences,  provided  for  in  Sect,  ccclxxxiii  and  cclxxx;  and  that, 
consequently,  the  combined  penalties  of  the  three  crimes,  which 
distinguish  the  Tientsin  massacre,  attaches  in  the  most  aggravated 
form  to  the  latter. 

217.  The  Chinese  Code  lays  great  stress,  and  properly  so,  on 
"  previous  contrivance '',  whilst,  as  a  rule,  it  restricts  the  application 
of  the  heaviest  penalty  of  the  law,  in  any  given  case,  to  the  ''prin- 
cipal offender''  or  ringleader,  inflicting  on  his  ''accessaries''  or 
accomplices,  actual  contributors  towards  the  crime,  only  the  next- 
heaviest  punishment,  and  one,  yet  a  degree  less  in  severity,  to  other 
accomplices,  if  there  be  any.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a  case  of  nnpre- 
meditated  homicide  for  the  sake  of  robbery,  the  Code  provides  that.* — 

1  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  tntiuilated  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  London,  1810,  4to.y 
Appendix  p.  554,  Div.  vi.  Book  i.  Sect,  cclvi,  danse  i  of  Code. 

2  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  London,  1810,  4io., 
Div.  i,  Book  ii.  Sect.  zliv. 
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If  the  homicide  has  been  perpetrated,  and  the  booty  likewise  secured, 
the  principal  and  all  those  accessaries  who  have  contributed  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  murder,  shall  suffer  death  by  being  beheaded  immediately 
after  conviction.  All  the  other  accessaries  shall  likewise  suffer  death  by 
being  beheaded,  but  not  till  the  usual  period  of  capital  executions.  Other 
individuals  subsequently  sharing  in  the  booty,  shall  be  punished  with  100 
blows  and  banished  perpetually  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Ue-lung-klang  in 
Tartary.3 

The  general  principle,  however^  here  in  question,  is  laid  down  in 

the  following  terms  of  Section  xxxix  :— 

Those,  whom  the  law  declares  to  be  considered  as  participators  in  an 
offence,  shall  suffer  the  punishment  incurred  by  it,  but  without  including 
any  circumstances  of  aggravation,  which  are  personally  applicable  to  the 
principal  offender  only ;  and  in  the  case  of  capital  offences,  the  participators 
in  the  offence  shall  only  receive  one  hundred  blows,  and  suffer  perpetual 
banishment  to  the  distance  of  3000  lee  :— they  shall,  moreover,  not  be 
liable  to  be  branded  for  their  participation  in  any  offence  so  punishable. 

In  cases,  however,  of  bribery  and  toilful  contrivance,  all  participators  in 
the  crime  shall  participate  in  the  punishment  to  its  full  ezterUA 

In  the  whole  of  these  enactments  there  is  perfect  harmony  and 
consistency,  and  neither  the  spirit  nor  the  letter  of  the  law  of  China, 
as  applicable  to  the  Tientsin  massacre,  leaves  any  room  for  doubt 
whatsoever. 

218.  Waving,  then,  the  recognized  Chinese  rank  as  an  offieial, 
corresponding  to  the  late  M.  Fontanier's  rank  as  a  Consnl  of 
France,  assuming  the  victims  of  the  crime  in  question  to  have  been 
common  subjects  of  China  (37,  f),  and  considering,  that  massacre  is 
by  the  Penal  Statutes  of  the  Empire  recognised  as  one  of  the  ten 
heinous  crimes,  punishable  with  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law,  and 
excluded  from  the  operation  even  of  a  general  Imperial  pardon ; 
that  the  massacre  of  Tientsin  vastly  exceeded  in  enormity  a  case 
such  as  was  contemplated  in  the  Code ;  that  many  more  than  twenty 
adult  persons,  men  and  women,  were  by  previous  contrivance  inten- 
tionally, and  premeditatedly  murdered,  and  barbarously  mutilated ; 
that  a  great  number  of  children  were  suffocated  on  the  occasion ; 
that  the  massacre  was  aggravated  by  wilful  and  premeditated 
incendiarism,  as  well  as  by  robbery ;  and  that  many  hundreds  of 

s  Ta  Tnng  Leu  Lee,  traiiBlated  by  Sir  George  Stftunton,  London,  1810,  4to., 
Appendix,  p.  560,  Div.  vi,  Book  ii,  Sect  cdxzzii.  Clause  iii  of  Code. 

4  Ta  Tnng  Leu  Lee,  translated  by  Sir  Geoi^e  Staunton,  London,  1810,  4to.,  p. 
40,  Div.  Book  i,  Sect  xxxix  of  Code. 
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people  were  assembled,  akiing  and  abetting  the  same :  it  is  plaia 
that,  by  the  statute-law  of  China,  every  participator  in  the  massacre 
had  incurred  the  penalty  of  "  death  by  a  slow  and  painful  execation'*; 
every   accessary   to  the   crime   the  penalty   of  "  death   by  being 
beheaded,  immediately  after  conviction  '\ — "  the  heads  of  all  the 
criminals,  as  soon  as  struck  off,  being  placed  on  pikes  and  exhibited 
as  a  public  spectacle — ^';  other  accessaries  the  penalty  of  death  by 
strangulation  or  of  transportation  for  various  terms,  afber  suffering 
the  infiictment  of  100  blows  with  the  heavy  bamboo;  and  that  the 
guilty,  should,  one  and  all,  have  been  sentenced  accordingly.     A 
dubious  technical  point  of  law  it  might  possibly  be  considered^ 
whether  the  massacre  should,  in  a  legal  sense,  be  regarded  as  one 
combined  act,  and  all  its  victims,  consequently,  as  members  of  one 
household ;  or  whether,  looking  upon  the  various  groups  of  murders 
as  separate  acts,  those  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chalmaison  should  be  taken 
as  cases  of  *' wilful  murder*'  only :  but  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  Chinese  Code  views  the  massacre  and  all  its 
attending  circumstances  in  the  light  of  one  inseparable  act,  determ- 
ined by  previous  meditation  and  contrivance  and  carried  out  in  the 
pr^ence  of  a  seditious  multitude ;  and  TsSng  Kuo-Fan  himself  has 
not  viewed  it  differently.     Nor  can  the  penalties,  by  the  statute-law 
of  China  provided  for  a  crime  so  enormous,  be  judged  severe,  inas- 
much as,  by  the  same  law,  *'  When  a  robbery  is  actually  effected, 
all  the  individuals  concerned  in  the  commission  thereof,  shall  be 
beheaded,  whether  participators  or  not  in  the  booty,  and  however 
small  may  be  the  total  amount  of  the  plunder*'.!      True,  in  the 
next-succeeding  Section  on  "  Robbing  in  open  day  *',  it  is  stated 
that  the  punishment  shall  in  no  case  become  capital,  unless  there 
are  other  aggraving  circumstances ;  but,  it  is  fully  explained  that 
the  former  Section  cclxxvi  is  understood  to  apply  more  particularly 
to  cases,  in  which  a  number  of  persons  had,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  committing  a  robbery,  assembled  together  and  provided  them- 
selves  with  offensive  weapons ;  whereas  in  the  Bucceeding  Section 

1  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  London,  1810,  4to.,  p. 
280,  Div.  vi,  Book  i,  Sect,  cclxvi  of  Code. 

2  Ta  Tfling  Leu  Lee,  translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  London,  1810,  4to.,  p. 
281  and  note. 
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cclxxviii,  all  circumstances  of  aggravation  are  supposed  to  be  want- 
ing. Moreover^  it  is  added,  that  the  magistrates,  in  such  cases,  are 
allowed  a  discretionary  power  in  adopting  the  more  or  less  severe 
law,  according  as  the  attending  cirsumstances  of  each  particular  case 
are,  upon  a  genei'al  view,  more  or  less  atrocious, 2 

219.  Our  next  inquiry  must  be:  who,  according  to  the  laws 
of  China,  were  the  guilty  in  the  massacre,  perpetrated  at  Tientsin  f 
and :  were,  on  the  part  -of  the  local  authorities,  the  proper  means 
taken  to  suppress  the  riot,  and  to  arrest  the  offenders  and  have 
them  duly  brought  to  justice  f  The  fact  that  the  massacre  was,  for 
at  least  a  couple  of  weeks  previously  to  its  consummation,  publicly 
discussed,  and  several  days  beforehand  announced  to  take  place  on 
a  stated  day,  by  public  placards,  which  possibly  could,  and  did, 
remain  no  secret  to  the  local  authorities,  proves,  independently  of 
other  conclusive  evidence,  that  there  was  both  "  contrivance  and 
premeditation  *\  involving  the  local  authorities  inasmuch  as  they, 
at  variance  with  their  duty,  took  no  notice  whatever  of  those  public 
placards,  tending  to,  contemplating,  and  provoking,  the  commission 
of  crime.  Now,  the  commentary  to  Section  cclxzzii  of  the  Code,  in 
reference  to  a  simple  case  of  wilful  murder,  reads : — 

When  contrivance  and  premeditation  are  proved  against  any  person  by 
competent  testimony,  such  proof  will  be  sufficient  to  convict  such  person,  as 
one  of  the  original  contrivers,  and  tttch  contrivance  will  be  considered  to 
anumnt  to  a  personal  concurrence  in  the  perpetration  of  the  crime :  those  who 
afterwards  concur  in  the  actual  commission  of  the  murder,  will  be  severally 
punishable  as  accessaries  aiding  and  abetting  the  previous  contrivance, 
although  not  personally  privy  thereto : — Thus,  under  a  charge  of  this  nature, 
for  the  destruction  of  one  man,  the  lives  of  many  may  happen  to  be  legally 
forfeited.  In  order  to  connvict  any  person  of  the  crime  of  a  preconcerted 
homicide  [wilful  murder],  it  must  be  proved  that  death  has  actually  ensued  ; 
but  it  shall  make  no  difference  whether  death  ensued  instantly,  or  after  any 
lapse  of  time,  provided  there  be  always  sufficient  evidence  of  a  previous 
contrivance.3  The  Commentary  adds : — If  A  consults  with  B  concerning 
a  plan  of  murdering  a  third  person,  against  whom  he,  A,  has  an  enmity, 
and  B,  in  consequence,  invents  or  devises  a  scheme  for  effecting  the  same, 
A  will  still  be  deemed,  and  punished  as,  the  original  contriver. 4 

8  Ta  Taing  Lea  Lee,  translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  London,  1810.  4ta, 
Appendix,  p.  562,  Div.  vi,  Book  ii,  Sect,  cclxxxii,  Commentary,  of  Code. 

4  Ta  Tsing  Lea  Lee,  translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  London,  1810,  4to.» 
Appendix,  p.  562,  Div.  vi,  Book  ii,  Sect,  cclxxxii.  Commentary,  i^  Code. 
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In  accordance  with  this,  the  Penal  Code,  Sect.  xxx.  lays  down  the 
following  general  principle  :— 

When  several  persons  are  parties  to  one  offence,  the  original  contriver 
of  it  shall  be  held  to  be  the  principal,  and  as  such  suffer  the  punishment, 
required  by  the  laws,  in  its  full  extent :  (the  rest  who  followed,  and  also 
contributed  to  the  perpetration  thereof,  shall  suffer  the  punishment  next  in 
degree,  under  the  denomination  of  accessaries).!  [Compare  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  Section  xxxix.  cited  above  (217)]. 

In  order  to  seize  the  full  bearing  of  this  object,   it  will  be  necessary 

still  to  quote  from  Section  Iviii.  of  the  Code  : — 

Whoever,  with  malicious  design,  provokes  and  excites  by  artfiil  language 
any  person,  as  yet  innocent  of  a  capital  offence,  to  commit  murder,  shall  for 
such  offence  suffer  death,  by  being  beheaded  after  the  usual  period  of 
confinement.  2 

This  relates  to  an  ordinary  case  of  wilful  murder.  Applied  to  the 
Tientsin  massacre,  the  above  provisions  of  the  Chinese  law  shovr^ 
that  the  latter  holds  every  one,  who  has,  knowingly  and  designedly^ 
been  instrumental  in  bringing  that  massacre  about,  whether  by  con- 
sulting together,  devising,  scheming,  or  inciting  language,  to  be  a 
participator  in  the  crime,  subject  to  its  full  penalty,  i.e.  death  by 
a  slow  and  painful  execution. 

220.  It  will  have  been  noticed,  from  what  precedes,  that,  in 
Chinese  law,  the  crime  of  massacre  answers  to  what,  in  English  law, 
used  to  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  cases  of  wilful  murder  as 
petit  trrason.  abolished  only  in  the  ninth  year  of  King  George  IV; 
and  that  the  general  principles  of  the  criminal  law  of  both  countries 
offer  many  points  of  analogy.  The  responsible  Tientsin  authorities 
were  the  Chih-s4en,  a  man  of  little  education,  who  purchased  his 
promotion  in  1868;  the  Chih-fu,  a  reputed  protege  oi  TsSng  Kuo- 
Fan's,  who  was  appointed  to  Tientsin  in  April  1870,  and  at  once 
made  known  his  strong  anti-foreign  sentiments,  and  his  contempt 
for  international  treaties,  the  observance  of  which  he  ascribed  only 
to  the  pusillanimity  of  his  predecessors ;  the  Tau-tai,  who  would 
seem  to  have  taken  no  very  active  part  in  regard  to  the  massacre  i 
and  Chung-'Ho,  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  who,  at  variance  with 
his  acts,  professed  great  partiality  for  foreigners,  and  succeeded  in 

1  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  translated  by  Sir  Geoi^ge  Staunton,  London,  IS  10, 4ta,  p. 
32,  Div.  i,  Book  i,  Sect,  xxx  of  Code. 
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making  them  believe  in  his  sincerity.  The  passive  culpability  of 
the  two  former  magistrates  has  been  acknowledged  by  Tseng  Kno- 
Fan,  the  Board  of  Punishments,  and  the  Chinese  Government ;  they 
having,  nominally  at  least,  been  sentenced  to  banishment.  Conse- 
quently, on  the  same  legal  grounds,  the  Tau-tai  and  Chung-'Ho, 
whose  responsibility  was  greater  in  proportion  to  their  higher  and 
more  responsible  position,  are  at  least  equally,  if  not  to  a  greater 
extent,  culpable.  But  the  g^ilt  of  all  those  authorities,  as  well  as 
that  of  General  Chen  Kuo-S'de,  is  by  no  means  of  a  merely  passive 
nature.  The*  reliable  evidence,  collected  by  M.  de  Bochechouart, 
H.  M.  Consul  Mr.  Lay,  the  revds.  Jon.  Lees,  William  N.  Hall, 
C.  A.  Stanley,  and  others,  on  which  our  narrative  of  the  massacre 
(196 — 199)  is  made  to  rest,  establishes,  in  a  most  satisfactory  and 
conclusive  manner,  their  active,  inciting,  and  directing  complicity. 
Without  entering  into  the  whole  of  that  evidence,  as  yet  not  avail- 
able in  an  official  form,  we  desire  here  to  call  attention  only  to  a 
few  of  the  leading  points  in  general  historical  succession. 

221.     Evidence  as  to  complicity  before  the  fact. — Li  Chinese  as 
well  as  in  English  criminal  law,  there  is  no  rule  laid  down  upon  the 
subject  of  the  degree  of  incitement  used,  it  being  inferred  from,  and 
proved  by»  the  result  that  it  was  sufficient  to  effectuate  the  evil 
purpose  contemplated.     But  this  purpose,  in  the  case  under  con- 
sideration, was  publicly  and  universally  known  to  the  native  popula- 
tion of  Tientsin  from  the  public  placards  previously  alluded  to  (219)^ 
and  the   exhibition  of  which  upon  public  walls  in  the  city  had 
necessarily  become  known  to  the  Chinese   local  authorities,  even 
assuming  that  such  placards  were,  in  the  first  instance,  posted  with- 
out their  knowledge.     The  purpose  in  question  was :  the  massacre 
of  foreigners.     Hence,  every  attempt,  whether  direct  or  indirect,  to 
incite  the  populace  against  foreigners  under  ^those  circumstances, 
constituted  a  direct  attempt  or   '^ contrivance '^  to  incite  ''with 
premeditation''  to  the  murder  of  foreigners,  i.  e,  to  their  "  massacre''. 
Now,  the  official  proclamation  against  kidnapping,  issued  by  the 
Chih^fu  (190)  who  openly  professed  enmity  to  foreigners  (220),—- 

3  Ta  Tnng  Leu  Lee,  translated  by  Sir  Geoi^ge  Staunton,  London,  1810,  4to.,  p. 
60,  Div.  i,  Book  i,  Sect.  Iviii. 
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and  a  similar  proclamation  was  issued  also  by  the  Chih-s'ien — three 
or  four  days  previously  to  the  massacre,  was  of  a  nature  so  inciting 
against  foreigners,  and  so  clearly  understood  by  the  Chinese  was  its 
tendency  and  purport  (195),  as  to  induce  the  protest  of  the  Rev. 
Jon.  Lees,  and  the  repeated  remonstrances  of  H.  M.  Consul  Mr.  Lay, 
officially  addressed  on  the  subject  to  the  Imperial  Commissioner 
Chung-'Ho  (196),  who,  wilfully  and  in  defiance  of  treaty-stipulations 
(Brit.  Tr.  Art.  xviii ;  French  Tr.  Art.  xxxvi  (201) ;  Brit.  Tr.  Art.  Liv) 
disregarding  and  leaving  unnoticed  those  remonstrances,  thereby 
made  himself  a  party  to,  and  co-responsible  for,  the  Chih-fu's  pro- 
clamation, its  '^artful  language"  and  its  '^malicious  design"  (219). 
A   second   and   direct  proof  of   premeditated   incitement    to   the 
advertised  massacre,  against  the  Chih-fa  and  the  Chih-s^ien,  is  the 
unlawful  ^    execution  of  the  two  natives  accused  of  kidnapping,  as 
already  explained  (195) ;  and  which  at  the  same  time  constitutes  a 
second  indirect  proof  against  Chung-'Ho,  as  well  as  such  a  proof 
against  the  Tau-tai,  because  the  Penal  Code  of  China  ordains  that : 
"when  any  sentence  of  capital  punishment  which  is  in  any  respect 
unjust,  is  wilfully  and  knowingly  pronounced  and  executed,  there 
shall  be  no  deduction  whatever  in  consideration  of  the  prisoner  being 
in  some  degree  guilty,  and  the  officer  of  the  Court  principally  respon- 
sible  shall  be   punished   with   death,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
unjustly  condemned  and  executed  prisoner  ".2      And  again  Section 
vi.  prescribes : — 

When  any  officer  of  government  at  court  or  in  the  provinces  commits 
an  offence  against  the  laws  in  his  public  or  private  capacity,  his  superior 
officer  shall,  in  all  cases  of  importance,  draw  up  a  distinct  specification 
thereof  for  the  information  of  the  Emperor,  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
proceed  to  try  the  offender  without  the  express  sanction  of  His  Majesty. 

The  trial  and  examination  having  taken  place  conformably  to  the 

1  ''The  trial  and  investigation  of  the  offences  of  all  prisoners  in  custody,  shall  be 
effected  with  clearness  and  precision,  by  the  authorities  to  which  they  are  respectively 
aiubject ;  those  who  are  in  a  lawful  manner  convicted  of  offences  punishable  with  ban- 
ishment, temporary  or  perpetual,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  shall  be  severally  ordered 
to  their  destination,  each  conformably  to  his  sentence,  by  the  governor  of  the  city  or 
jurisdiction  in  which  they  were  condemned.  But  in  all  cases  of  a  capital  nature,  the 
trial  and  investigation  of  the  alleged  offence,  shall  be  renewed,  if  at  Pekin,  by  the 
courts  of  judicature ;  and  if  in  the  provinces,  by  the  respective  viceroys  and  sub- 
viceroys  thereof,  in  order  that  it  may  be  ascertained  with  more  than  ordinary  care 
and  deliberation,  that  no  error  nor  injustice  has  been  committed  :  when  the  sentence 
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Emperor's  orders,  His  Majesty  shall  be  again  advised  by  a  due  report  of  the 
result,  after  which  a  rescript  of  one  of  the  supreme  tribunals  shall  be 
sufficient  authority  for  passing  and  executing  the  sentence  which  the  law 
requires.  3 

A  silent  concurrence  in  the  illegal  execution  here  in  question,  and 
the  neglect  of  reporting  the  case  to  the  Emperor  clearly  amounts, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  a  participation  in  the  wilful  act  of  inciting 
to  the  massacre  of  foreigners,  with  a  view  to  which  the  execution  was 
ordered.  A  third  and  direct  proof  against  the  three  local  magis- 
trates and  Chung-^Ho  is  furnished  by  the  visits  of  the  former  to  the 
French  Establishments,  mentioned  with  reference  to  their  purport 
and  effects  in  a  preceding  article  (195),  by  order  of  the  Imperial 
Commissioner.  The  latter  fact,  which  Tseng  Kuo-Fan  and  Chung- 
'Ho  themselves  saw  occasion  to  explain  in  their  joint  Report  to  the 
Emperor  (210),  we  learn  from  this  very  document.  "As  to  the 
action  of  Your  servant  Chung-* Ho  '\  it  states,  "  when  the  criminal 
Wu  Lan-Chen  had  by  his  confession  implicated  the  foreign 
establishments,  in  sending  the  local  magistrates  to  inspect  the 
premises,  it  was  done  with  a  view  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the 
populace.  Lately,  in  Kiang-nan  (Nanking),  there  were  similar 
rumours  about  the  religious  establishments  kidnapping  people,  and 
a  precisely  similar  course  was  taken  ^\  Now,  the  truth  is  that  at 
Nanking  only  one  visit  was  paid,  which,  like  the  first  visit  paid  at 
Tientsin,  had  not  the  effect  of  "removing  the  suspicions  of  the 
people  ^^  but  that  of  greatly  adding  to  the  already  prevailing 
excitement,  just  as  it  did  in  the  latter  city ;  that  in  "  the  Southern 
(capital  ^^  no  public  placards  had  been  posted,  appointing  for  the 
massacre  of  foreigners  the  day  of  the  summer-solstice,  as  was  the 
case  in  Tientsin;  that,  in  Nanking,  the  first  visit  was  followed  by 

is  thus  confinned,  a  final  report  of  the  circumstances  and  of  the  judgment  pronounced, 
shall  be  transmitted  for  the  information  of  His  Imperial  Majesty  ".  (Ta  Tsing  Len 
Lee,  being  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China,  translated  by  Sir 
George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.,  London,  1810,  4to.,  p.  451,  Div.  vi,  Book  xi.  Sect 
ccccxi  of  Code). 

3  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  London,  1810,  4to.,  p. 
448,  Div.  vi;  Book  xi,  Sect,  ccccix  of  Code. 

3  Ta  Tsing  Ixiu  Lee,  translated  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  London,  1810,  4to.,  p.  9, 
Div.  i,  Book  i.  Sect,  vi  of  Cude. 
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the  proclamation  of  Ma,  immediately  resfcoring  order  and  tranquil- 
lity ;  and  that,  in  Tientsin,  Chang-^Ho  issued  no  such  proclamation^ 
which  wonld  at  once  have  re-established,  as  it  did  at  Nanking, 
tranquillity  and  order,  but,  with  the  exciting  effects  of  the  first  yisit 
before  him,  ordered  a  renewal  of  the  visit,  which  was  followed  by 
the  massacre.  Had,  in  either  case,  the  object  of  those  yisits  been 
to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  the  magistrates  would  in  due 
course  have  issued  notices,  and,  more  especially  on  the  last  occasion 
in  Tientsin,  have  addressed  the  expectant  and  excited  multitude^  in 
that  sense.  As  it  was,  the  facts  alone,  in  which  their  visit  resulted, 
can  serve  to  prove  its  true  object,  as  they  prove  the  &lsity  of  empty 
and  unsupported  professions,  subsequently  invented  by  the  guilty 
authorities  to  "  snow  over''  (210)  their  '^ malicious  design".  Simi- 
lar reasoning,  so  far  as  His  Excellency  Chung-'Ho  is  concerned, 
applies  to  a  fourth  direct  proof  of  complicity  in  the  massacre,  before 
the  fact,  against  him,  the  Chih-fu,  and  the  Chih-s^ien,  contained  in 
the  following  passage  from  M.  de  Rochechouart's  Memorandum. 
'^  It  is  clear ",  he  states  l  '*  that  the  conduct  of  the  Chih-fu  and 
Chih-s'ien  was  the  result  of  a  deliberate  project ;  for,  on  the  evening 
before  the  massacre,  they  went  to  Chung-'Ho,  to  sound  him  and  to 
try  to  gain  him  over  to  their  cause.  Chung-^Bo  answered  that  the 
morality  of  the  Christians  was  pure ;  and  that,  as  the  exercise  of 
their  religion  did  not  disturb  order,  he  did  not  see  why  they  should 
be  persecuted.  Unfortunately,  Chung-'Ho's  wise  advice  was  not 
listened  to  '*.  The  source  of  M.  de  Rochechouart's  knowledge  of 
the  fact  and  the  Imperial  Commissioner's  '^  answer  "  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  To  the  apologetic  part  of  our  quotation  we  shall 
presently  revert.  What  would  seem  to  have  escaped  M.  de 
Rochechouart's  notice  is,  that,  according  to  Chinese  law  (219), 
three  persons  consulting  together  respecting  the  execution  of  a 
massacre,  which  thereupon  is  carried  into  effect,  none  of  them 
hindering,  become  participators  in  the  crime ;  that  these  three 
persons  were  Chinese  magistrates  and  ofiicials;  and  that  two  of 
these  were  the  subordinates  of  the  third,  Chung-'Ho,  under  whose 

1  ''Memorandum  by  Count  Rochechouart  on  the  events  at  Tientsin",  published 
in  "A  Reprint  of  Letters  regarding  the  Tientsin  Massacre  from  the  North-Chins 
DaUy  News  "  No.  ii     Shanghai,  1870,  8vo.  (pp.  32-36),  p.  35. 
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peratmal  m^ders,  as  we  have  jast  seen  from  his  own  and  Tseng's 
Ileport,  they  had  been  acting,  in  reference  to  the  publicly  announced 
massacre^  on  the  day  before^  and  acted  again  on  the  morning  after^ 
their  criminal  consultation.  Here  again^  the  attending  circumstances 
and  the  resulting  facts  disprove  the  empty  and  unsupported 
professions  as  to  the  part  taken  by  Chung-'Ho  in  that  consultation, 
and  which  he  subsequently  only  invented  for  the  intelligible  purpose 
of  covering  his  guilt. 

222.  Evidence  of  complicity  in  presence  of  the  fact.  As  M. 
Coutris  is  the  only  surviving  European,  who  was  present  at  the 
scenes,  and  at  the  early  scenes  alone,  of  the  massacre :  the  evidence 
which  goes  to  show  that  the  Chih-s'ien,  the  Chih-fu,  and  General 
Chdn  Kuo-S'tie  directly  incited,  and  led  the  multitude  on,  to  murder 
and  incendiarism,  rests  on  verbal  native  testimony.  In  the  case  of 
the  two  former  ofiScials  it  is  hardly  needed,  their  participation  in  the 
crime  as  accessaries  before  the  fact  having  already  been  clearly 
established ;  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  it  is  the  only  evidence  we 
possess.  So  simple  in  its  nature,  however,  so  clear,  direct,  and 
accordant  in  its  character,  is  this  evidence  (198),  as  to  place  Chen's 
''  personal  concurrence  in  the  crime  "  by  the  law  of  China,  and  the 
penalty  of  ''death  by  a  slow  and  painful  execution*'  attached  to  it, 
beyond  a  doubt.  As  to  Chung-'Ho,  two  or  three  more  grave  points 
of  accusation  against  him,  relate  to  this  period.  The  first  consists 
in  his  refusal,  on  the  personal  and  official  application  (197)  of  M. 
Fontanier  as  the  recognized  Consular  representative  of  France,  for 
the  protection,  under  Art.  xxxvi.  of  the  French  Treaty  of  Tientsin, 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  French  subjects  exposed  to  eminent 
peril,  and  for  ''the  immediate  despatch  of  an  armed  force  to 
disperse  the  rioters''  (201):  combined  with  the  fact  on  the  one 
hand,  that  he  had,  at  the  time,  such  a  force  at  his  disposal,  since,  on 
the  morning  following,  he  offered  to  send  six-hundred  European- 
drilled  troops  for  the  protection,  i.e.  the  military  occupation,  of  the 
Foreign  Settlement  (20) ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  he  knew  the 
massacre  to  have  been  contemplated  (219,221)  and,  with  a  view  to 
it,  the  riot  to  have  commenced.  A  more  direct  proof  of  "con- 
trivance with  premeditation,  amounting  to  a  personal  concurrence  in 
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the  perpetration  of  the  crime'*  (219),  could  hardly  be  demanded. 
The  plea,  subsequently  advanced  by  himself  and  Tsfing  Kuo-Pan, 
"  that  it  was  not  in  human  power  to  quell  the  riot  after  it  had  once 
commenced ''  (214),  idle  in  itself,  could  only  have  held  good,  if  every 
means  in  human  power  had  actually  been  tried  and  had  been  foand 
to  fail.  Another  point  of  indictment  against  Ghung-^Ho  at  this 
time  is,  that  he  '^  with  premeditation  contrived "  the  death  of  M. 
Fontanier  and  M.  Simon  (197).  It  is  true,  he  subsequently  asserted, 
that  he  had  used  his  best  efforts  to  persuade  the  French  officials  to 
remain  quietly  in  his  Yamen ;  but  that  this  is  but  another  idle  story^, 
subsequently  invented  by  him  to  cover  his  guilt,  appears  from  the 
circumstance  that  the  ground,  on  which  he  refused  to  order  out  a 
military  force  for  the  protection  of  the  Consulate,  was :  there  being 
no  cause  for  the  apprehension  of  danger;  and  that  he « persisted  in 
the  deliberate  untruth  of  M.  Fontanier  having  discharged  his  revolver 
at  him  while  under  his  roof, — a  statement  with  which  the  former 
assertion  is  utterly  irreconcileable.  Besides,  as  manifestly  as  it  was 
M.  Fontanier^s  duty,  not  to  keep  himself  concealed  in  the  Yamen 
of  a  Chinese  official,  but  to  return  to  his  post  at  the  threatened 
French  Consulate ;  as  manifestly  it  was  the  duty  of  Chung-^Ho,  to 
insure  his  safety  by  a  sufficient  military  escort ;  instead  of  which  he 
sent  with  him  the  Chih-s^ien,  who,  but  a  feio  hours  earlier,  had  been 
in  consultation  with  himself  concerning  the  massacre  of  foreigners,  and 
thus  consigned  M.  Fontanier  and  M.  Simon  to  a  certain  death  (197). 
A  third  charge  against  the  Imperial  Commissioner  is,  that,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  riot  before  the  French  Consulate,  he  ordered 
the  bridge-of-boats,  which  a  little  higher  up  the  river,  connects  that 
side  with  the  southern  one,  on  which,  farther  down,  the  Convent  of 
the  Sisters  and,  still  further  down,  the  Foreign  Settlement  is  situ- 
ated, to  be  opened,  so  as  to  interrupt  the  principal  communication 
between  the  Consulate  and  the  Settlement.  Referring  to  a  some- 
what later  period  of  the  day,  M.  de  Rochechouart  in  his  "  Memo- 
randum" states :  "  Chen  Kuo-S'de,  on  his  private  authority,  caused 
to  be  let  down  [to  be  closed]  the  bridge  which  Chung- 'Ho,  animated 
by  a  good  intention,  had  opened  ".  The  Charge  d^ Affaires  of  France 
is  not  fortunate  in  his  apologetic  efforts  in  favor  of  Chung-'Ho. 
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The  escape  of  foreigners  to^  and  the  clanger  of  their  communicating 
with,  the  Bamboo-grove  Settlement  by  way  of  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  had,  as  shown  by  the  murder  of  the  Russians,  been  carefully 
guarded  against.  The  rioters  had  no  wish  to  be  interrupted  or 
thwarted  in  the  '^  patriotic ''  work  (210)  before  them.  With  the 
same  ends  in  view,  and  lest  the  alarm  should  be  conveyed  to  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  induce  their  flight,  the  double  ferry,  previously 
alluded  to,  had  been  taken  possession  of;  for  the  same  purposes-— 
not  for  that  of  preventing  the  rioters  to  pass,  a  hypothesis  too 
palpably  absurd  to  be  seriously  or  rationally  entertained, — the  float- 
ing bridge  had  been  opened :  and  the  order  to  this  effect  having 
been  given  by  Chung-'Ho,  not  only  proves  once  more  his  immediate 
complicity  in  the  massacre,  but, — combined  with  the  circumstance 
that,  as  appears  from  his  own  proclamation  of  June  22,  both  the 
civil  and  military  authorities  of  Tientsin  were  under  his  orders ;  that 
the  magistrates  came  to  consult  with  him  as  their  superior  officer 
on  the  eve  of  the  massacre ;  that  they  were  present  at  his  Yam6n 
during  the  massacre  under  his  orders  ready  to  obey  and  obeying 
them ;  that  the  signal  for  the  attack  proceeded  from  his  Yam^n ; 
and  that  it  was  he  also,  who  ordered  the  magistrates  to  visit  the 
French  Establishments  before  the  massacre,  and  ordered  the  armed 
party,  who  were  marching  to  the  attack  of  the  Foreign  Settlement 
after  the  massacre,  to  desist  from  their  design, — it  proves  him  to 
have  exercised  the  supreme  direction  in  carrying  out  the  massa^cre  from 
first  to  last. 

223.  Evidence  as  to  complicity  after  the  fact.  Section 
ccclxxxvii  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China  provides  that : — 

All  persons  who,  after  having  entered  into  the  service  of  government 
as  constables,  bailiffs,  thief-takers,  or  in  any  capacity  of  that  description,  at 
any  time  allege  pretexts  for  excusing  themselves  from  the  duty  of  pursuing 
and  seizing  offenders ;  or  do  not  actually  pursue  or  seize  those  offenders, 
with  the  place  of  whose  retreat  they  are  acquainted,  shall,  in  each  case,  be 
liable  to  the  pimishment  next  in  degree  to  that  which  is  due  to  the  offender, 
or  to  the  most  guilty  of  the  offenders,  if  there  should  be  more  than  one, 
whom  their  neglect  had  occasioned  to  remain  at  large.  I 

1  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  being  the  Fundamenta]  Laws  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China, 
translated  by  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.,  London,  1810,  4to.,  p.  420,  Div.  vi. 
Book  3f,  Sect,  ccclxjocvii  of  Code. 
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The  same  principle  applies  to  the  magistrates,  who  neglect  their 
duty  in  ordering  offenders,  more  especially  in  cases  of  a  great  crune, 
to  be  taken  up  and  brought  to  justice.     Their  warrants  are  supposed 
to  be  issued  without  delay,  and,  provided  that  within  thirty  days 
after  the  date  thereof,  the  principal  offenders,  and  the  maprily  of 
their  accessaries  are  in  safe  custody,  the  penalty,  above  alluded  to^ 
is  remitted.     Now,  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that,  after  ample  time  and 
opportunity  to  abscond  had  been  given  to  those  participators  in  the 
Tientsin  massacre,  who  might  think  it  more  prudent  to  get  out  of 
the  way  of  ''justice"  for  a  while,  the  only  persons,  actually  appre- 
hended within  the  limit  of  time  allowed  by  the  law,  were  a  few 
braves  and  thieves  belonging  to  the  veiy  rabble  of  the  population. 
Their  number  was  subsequently  increased ;  other  individuals  of  the 
lowest  caste,  willing  to  sell  their  lives,  were  added;  and  of  the 
'*  trial "  and  execution  of  these  poor  wretches  we  shall  presently 
speak.     But  neither  of  the  literati  at  the  head  of  the  fire-guilds  and 
volunteers,  nor  of  the  members  of  these  organised  bodies,  nor  of 
the  members  of  other  corporations,  nor  of  the  soldiery,  all  of  which 
classes  are  positively  known  to  have  taken  leading  parts  in  the 
massacre,  has   ever  a  single  person   been   so   much  as  arrested^ 
although  from  the  fact,  that  numerous  yamen-runners  were  every 
where  present,  they  must  have  been  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
the  chief  actors  in  the  riot  and  their  places  of  residence,  individually. 
It  is,  therefore,  unquestionable  that,  as  accessaries  after  the  fact  also^ 
the  Tientsin  ofScials,  together  with  their  subordinate  officers,  have 
rendered  themselves  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death,  by  designedly 
shielding  from  justice  the  perpetrators  of  the  crime. 

224.  And  what  still  further  tends  to  aggravate  ''the  artful 
language  and  malicious  design  "  of  those,  who  incited  the  populace 
at  Tientsin  (and  elsewhere)  against  foreigners,  with  the  sole  object 
of  carrying  out  their  own  objects  as  in  accord  with  the  higher  poli- 
tical objects  of  their  employers,  and  of  securing  their  personal  safety 
at  the  risk  or  the  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  the  people  whom  they 

1  Ta  Tsing  Leu  Lee,  being  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China, 
translated  by  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.,  London,  1810,  4to.,  p.  290,  Div.  vi. 
Book  i,  Sect,  cclxxv  of  Code :  '*  Kidnapping,  or  the  unlawful  Seizure  and  Sale  of  free 
Persons  ". 
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deceived,  is  the  fact  that  they  knew  the  inciting  accnsations^  which 
they  brought  against  the  missionaries,  to  be  false.  We  allude  to 
the  accusation  of  their  employing  native  kidnappers  for  criminal 
purposes.  Now,  the  law  of  China  regarding  kidnapping,  i.  e.  "  the 
unlawful  seizure  and  sale  of  free  persons  ^'  is  this : — 

All  persons  who  are  guilty  of  entrapping  by  means  of  stratagems,  and 
enticing  away  under  false  pretences,  a  free  person,  and  of  afterwards  offering 
for  sale  as  a  slave  such  free  person,  shall,  whether  considered  as  principals 
or  as  accessaries,  and  whether  successful  or  not,  in  effecting  such  intended 
sale,  be  severally  punished  with  100  blows,  and  banished  perpetually  to  the 
distance  of  2000  lee. 

All  those  who  are  guilty  of  entrapping,  or  enticing  away  any  persons  in 
the  manner  aforesaid,  in  order  to  sell  them  as  principal  or  inferior  wives,  or 
for  adoption,  as  children  or  grandchildren,  shaU,  if  considered  as  principals, 
be  punished  with  100  blows,  and  three  years  banishment.! 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Chinese  Code  recognizes  the  legality 
per  86  of  selling  and  buying  human  beings ;  and  that  the  crime  of 
''kidnappings^  consists  in  this,  that  possession  is  obtained  oi 2k  free 
person  without  a  remuneration  to,  and  the  consent  of,  those  who  have 
the  right  to  dispose  of  him  or  her,  and  by  illegal  means ;  and  that 
such  possession  of  a  free  person  is  obtained  with  the  intention,  and 
for  the  purpose,  of  lucre  by  selling  him  or  her  as  a  slave :  a  distinc- 
tion being  made  in  the  degree  of  culpability,  on  the  part  of  the 
kidnapper,  if  a  principal,  whether  his  object  was  to  sell  the  stolen 
person  for  a  common  slave,  or  either  for  adoption,  marriage,  or 
concubinage.  No  one,  who  buys  a  Chinese  person,  unless  he  knows 
that  person  to  have  been  kidnapped,  is  liable  to  punishment.^  Now, 
the  Authorities  and  literati  of  Tientsin  are  perfectly  aware,  that,  in 
receiving  and  taking  care  of  native  children  and  adults,  the  foreign 
missionaries  neither  are,  nor  can  be,  subject  to  so  much  as  the 
shadow  of  a  suspicion  contemplating  any  of  the  objects  referred  to ; 
and  that  even  a  slave,  by  the  veiy  act  of  purchase  by,  or  for,  a 
Western  man,  is  restored  to  freedom.  Hence,  if  the  mere  charge 
of  kidnapping,  or  employing  natives  to  kidnap  on  their  behalf,  had 
been  brought  against  the  missionaries,  it  would  have  fallen  to  the 

s  On  this  account,  too,  it  is  that  the  Shan-'hai  Chih-slen  threatens  '*  those  who 
knowingly  take  snch  [kidnapped]  women  for  wives  or  concubines,... shall  be  punished 
with  twofold  severity"  (193,  i);  that  is,  according  to  the  blustering  anti-foreign 
Chinese  official,  they  shall,  illegally,  be  **  beaten  till  ihey  [twice]  die  beneath  the  rod". 
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ground  of  itself;  and  hence,  the  charge  actually  brought  agaipst 
'them,  was  that  of  employing  natives  to  kidnap  persons  "  for  the 
purpose  "—to  use  the  words  of  the  Chih-fu  Chang — "  of  extracting 
their  brains^  eyes,  and  hearts^  to  compound  drugs"  (195).  That  is 
to  say^  the  real  accusation,  preferred  against  the  foreign  missionaries, 
is :  the  wilful,  'premeditated,  and  systematic  murd&i*  of  Chinese 
children  and  adult  persons,  with  the  view  of  using  parts  of  their 
bodies  for  medicinal  purposes,  and  to  steal,  and  entice  whom  by 
drugs  and  magic  into  their  houses,  they  employ  native  kidnappers. 
Of  this  accusation,  oflScially  brought  against  the  whole  missionary 
body  by  the  magistrates  and  ]3aid  servants  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  by  the  official  and  literate  classes  of  China  circulated 
throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  Empire,  that  body  stands  as  yet 
exonerated  only  in  part,  in  dubious  language,  and  in  non-promul- 
gated "  notiiScations ",  of  which  we  shall  presently  speak.  But, 
with  a  charge  of  such  a  nature,  associated  with  other  grave  accusa- 
tions, hanging  over  the  Christian  missionaries  in  China,  can  their 
work  be  reasonably  expected  to  prosper,  and  their  teaching  to 
fructify  ?  It  appears  to  us  to  behove  all  Missionary  Societies  of  the 
West,  of  whatever  country  and  whatever  denomination,  to  bring 
their  united  influence  to  bear  upon  their  respective  Governments, 
with  a  view  to  the  complete,  satisfactory,  and  positive  settlement  of 
this  matter.  Without  it,  they  may  as  well  withdraw  their  ministers 
at  once  from  "  the  Flowery  Land  ";  devote  their  resources  to  a  less 
desperate  cause;  and  leave  China  and  "nearly  one  half  of  the 
human  race"  to  its  heathenism  and  Buddhism. 

225.  The  Articles  of  the  British  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  relative  to 
the  right  of  exterritoriality,  and  which  we  have  already  had  occasion 
to  cite  (154,  1),  suggested,  and  involved  in  practice,  a  kind  of 
combined  administration  of  justice  in  all  cases,  in  which  the 
complainant  and  the  defendant  are  not  of  the  same  nationality. 
Hence,  the  establishment  of  "  the  Mixed  Court "  of  Shanghai,  in 
1866,  from  the  "Proposed  Regulations"  of  which  we  quote  the 
Preamble  and  two  first  Rules  : —  1 

1  Documents,  published  for  general  information  by  an  order,  dated  January  1, 
1866,  of  the  Mixed  Court  in  Shanghai,  Chinese  and  English,  foL,  p.  10. 
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Preamble. — Tt  having  become  desirable  that  a  Court  should  be 
established  within  tlie  Foreign  Quarter  at  Shanghai  with  Criminal  and  Civil 
Jurisdiction  over  Chinese  and  Foreigners  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
Consul,  it  is  proposed  that  such  a  Court  be  constituted  under  the  following 
Grenerai  Rules. 

Rule  i. — The  Chinese  Government  2  will  appoint  an  officer  to  conduct 
the  proceedings  in  the  said  Court  either  by  hiinself  or  with  the  asaisstance  of 
assessors  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided.    "  The  said  Court  will  sit  daily 
except  on  Public  Holydays  at  a  place  to  be  appointed  i.a  the  Foreign 
Quarter,  and  will  be  always  open  to  the  Public,  Native  and  Foreign. 

Rule  ii, — ^The  said  Officer  will  record  in  the  Chinese  language  and 
under  his  seal  full  minutes  of  the  proceedings  in  his  Court,  and  an  Inter^ 
preter  approved  by  the  Consuls  of  the  Treaty  Powers  may  attend  the  Court 
to  interpret  and  to  keep  an  European  record  of  the  proceedings. 

In  cases^  in  v^rhich  British  subjects  are  concerned,  it  is  at  present 

H.  M.  Acting  Vice-Consul,    Mr.  Davenport,    one   of  the   by   far 

most  able   and  most  promising  members  of  the  English  Consular 

Body  in  China,  who   sits  in  this  Court  with  the  Chinese  Magistrate 

Chen,    Sub- Prefect   of  Shanghai;   the   contemplated   appointment 

of  a   special   officer  by    the    Tsung-li   Yamen  having  as  yet  not 

been  carried   out.     The  same  principle  applying  preeminently  to 

the  case  of  the  Tientsin  massacre,    it   is   obvious   that,   had   the 

Chinese  Government  really  intended  to  see  justice   done  in  this 

"rioting   and   brawling  affair '*,  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  would  have 

invited  the   Foreign    Ministers   in    Peking  to   appoint   competent 

assessors  to  participate  in,  or  at  least   to  watch   over,  the  legal 

inquiry,  which  was  about  to  be  entrusted  to  TsSng  Kuo-Fan  and 

Chung-'Ho.     On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 

that,  if  the  Chinese  Government  neglected,  as  it  manifestly  did,  its 

duty  in  this  respect :    the  Foreign  Ministers,  directly  interested  in 

the  massacre,  were  guilty  of  a  far  more  culpable  neglect  of  duty,  if 

they  failed,  as,  with  the  exception  of  Baron  t^Kint  van  Roodenbeek, 

they  would  seem  to  have  done,  to  demavd  being  represented  at  the 

impending  "  investigation  ".     Under  any  circumstances,  what  alone 

has  transpired  of  the  proceedings  are  the  results,  as  communicated 

by  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  to  the   French   Charge   d' Affaires,  M,  de 

Bochechouart. 

226.     On  a  comparison  of  those   results   with  the  positively 

2  Instead    of    *'the    Chinese    Government*',    the  Chinese  text  reads:    "The 
Authorities  of  the  Central  State  ". 
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ascertained  and  welUestablished  facts  of  the  case^  and  the  existing 
statnte-law  of  China  applied  to  them  (215-223),  we  find  the  former, 
from  whatever  point  of  view  considered,  to  partake' of  a  character 
unsatisfactory  in  the  extreme.  Of  all  the  various  officers  of  Govem- 
ment,  implicated  in  the  Tientsin  massacre,  and  who  had  clearly 
incurred  the  penalty  of  death,  the  Chih-fu  and  Chih-s^en  alone  are 
found  guilty.  But,  in  defiance  of  the  most  conclusive  evidence, 
they  are  found  guilty  only  of  "having  failed  to  preserve  order, 
and  to  arrest  the  offenders  with  due  promptitude '',  instead  of 
'^contrivance  and  premeditation  amounting  to  a  personal  con- 
currence in  the  massacre  '^ ;  and,  instead  of  being,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Penal  Code,  sentenced  to  "  death  by  a 
slow  and  painful  execution",  they  are — simply  degraded.  Have 
they  not,  then,  been  sentenced  "for  the  sake  of  making  a  public 
example,  to  the  severest  punishment  prescribed  by  the  law,  i.e.  to 
banishment  to  the  military  settlement  on  the  Amur,  where  they  are  to 
redeem  their  offences  by  an  energetic  discharge  of  their  duties  *'  ? 
Certainly,  they  have.  Nominally  they  have  been  thus  sentenced,  and, 
not  on  account  of  their  participation  in  the  massacre,  hut  on-  account 
of  disobeying  an  Imperial  mandate.  We  learn  all  this  from  another 
Imperial  mandate,  of  which  the  following  is  a  published  trans- 
lation : — 

As  the  Prefect  of  Tientsin,  Chang-kuang  tsaou,  and  the  magistrate, 
Liu-chieh,  took  no  efficient  measures  to  prevent  the  riots  which  occurred  in 
that  city  between  the  people  and  Christians,  and  also  failed  to  arrest  the 
offenders  with  due  promptitude,  we  had  already  issued  our  Imperial 
mandate,  ordaining  the  degradation  of  these  officers,  and  their  transmission 
to  the  Criminal  Board  to  receive  the  punishment  due  for  their  offences. 
Afterwards  Ts^ng-kwo-fan  and  others  took  the  deposition  of  these  degraded 
officers  and  sent  them  in  custody  to  the  above-mentioned  Board.  The  Board 
has  now  forwai*ded  a  memorial  to  the  effect  that  it  has  sentenced  these 
prisoners  to  the  most  severe  punishment  prescribed  by  the  statute  in  cases 
where  the  local  civil  officials  are  unable  to  suppress  rioters  and  protect 
orderly  persons,  viz :  to  redeem  their  faults  by  an  energetic  discharge  of 
their  duties  at  a  place  of  banishment  on  the  frontiers.  Also  the  Board,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  gravity  of  the  case,  request  our  instructions  as  to  the 
place  of  banishment,  and  the  nature  of  the  duties  to  be  performed.  The 
circumstances  of  the  case  are  considerably  aggravated  because,  in  the  first 
place,  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  Prefect  and  Magistrate — 
the  officials  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  locality — to  take  efficient 
measures  for  the  repression  of  the  riotous  crowd  at  Tientsin,  that  the 
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villains  bad  the  opportunity  of  killing  a  number  of  people  by  fire  and 
sword  ;  and  again,  they  failed  afterwards  to  effect  the  arrest  of  the  offenders 
"with  due  promptitude.  Moreover,  after  an  Imperial  mandate  had  been 
issued  ordaining  that  these  degraded  officials  should  be  handed  over  to  the 
Criminal  Board,  for  punishment,  Chan-kuang-tsaou  had  the  audacity  to  flee 
to  Shunte  and  Liu-chieh  to  Myun,  in  which  places  they  lingered,  in  utter 
defiance  of  the  law.  Wherefore,  for  the  sake  of  making  a  public  example, 
we  hereby  order  that  these  offenders  undergo  the  most  severe  sentence 
prescribed  by  the  law,  viz.  banishment  to  the  Military  Settlement  on  the 
Amur  river,  where  they  shall  redeem  their  offences  by  an  energetic 
discharge  of  their  duties. 

Now  the  people  of  Tientsin,  when  their  passions  were  aroused  by 
suspicions,  instead  of  conforming  to  the  repressive  measures  taken  by  the 
officials,  straightway  murdered  upwards  of  twenty  persons  j  and,  more  brutal 
still,  killed  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  a  barbarous  manner ;  wherefore  Tsdng- 
kwo-fan  has  now  arrested  and  tried  the  offenders,  and  has  passed  upon  them, 
in  advance,  in  accordance  with  the  respective  measures  of  their  guilt,  viz ; 
Fung,  "the  lame,'*  and  fourteen  others  to  capital  punishment,  and 
Wangwoo  "the  little  awl"  and  twenty  others  to  different  classes  of 
banishment.  1 

The  circnmstance  that  neither  here  nor  in  the  Tsong-li  Yamdn's 
despatch  to  the  French  Charg^  d' Affaires  any  term  of  banishment  is 
named^  would  alone  suffice  to  show  that^  as  we  have  remarked 
before,  the  sentence  is  a  purely  nominal  one.  Indeed,  it  is  currently 
reported,  that  both  officials  are  gpne  home ;  and  the  probability  is, 
that  they  have  already  been  promoted  to  some  higher  post  in  one 
of  the  interior  provinces.  For  a  due  understanding  of  the  Imperial 
mandate  generally,  the  reader  will  recall  to  mind  Section  vi  of  the 
Penal  Code,  quoted  above  (221). 

227.  The  punishment  of  simple  decapitation,  awarded  to  those 
actually  condemned  to  death,  is  also  at  variance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Penal  Code;  it  should  have  been:  "death  by  a  slow  and 
painful  execution,  and  that  the  heads  of  the  criminals,  as  soon  as 
struck  off,  be  fixed  on  pikes  and  exhibited  as  a  pablic  spectacle  ". 
No  one  will  for  one  moment  imagine,  that  we  would  wish  to  have 
seen  such  a  sentence  executed :  our  sole  object  is  to  point  out  that, 
in  this  case  too,  the  law  of  China  has  not  been  applied  to  those 
malefactors,  who  are  asserted  by  the  Chinese  authorities  themselves 
to  have  personally  concurred  in  the  massacre  and  its  attending 
horrors.      The    same    remark  holds   good  in   reference   to   those, 

1  <*The  Shanghai  Evening  Conner",  for  October  17,  1820. 
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sentenced  to  banishment  '^  for  stealing  and  wounding  '*.  They,  being 
accessaries  to  the  great  heinous  crime  in  question,  should  have  been 
at  Inast  condemned  ''  to  be  beheaded  immediately  after  conviction, 
the  heads,  as  soon  as  struck  off,  being  fixed  on  pikes,  and  exhibited 
as  a  public  spectacle  ^^,  such  being  the  penalty  for  a  mere  attempt  at 
robbery,  in  a  case  where  ^'  any  individual  is  killed,  a  house  burned, 
a  female  violated,  or  a  hundred  persons  are  assembled,  aiding  and 
abetting  the  same  "  (21 6).  Nay,  setting  the  connection  of  the  crime 
with  the  massacre  of  Tientsin  altogether  aside^  the  law  expressly 

declares: — 

When  a  wound  is  inflicted  with  the  intent  to  commit  murder,  and  for 
the  sake  of  obtaining  plunder,  the  object  being  also  accomplished  then, 
although  the  wound  should  not  prove  mortal,  the  principal  offender  shall 
suffer  death  by  being  beheaded  immediately  after  conyiction :  assessaries 
striking  a  blow,  or  otherwise  directly  aiding  and  abetting,  shall  likewise 
suffer  death  by  being  beheaded  at  the  customary  period.  All  other 
accessaries  shall  be  banished  perpetually  to  the  banks  of  the  He-lung-kiang 
in  Tartary.  Those  who  were  not  concerned  in  the  crime,  but  subsequently 
shared  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  shall  each  suffer  100  blows,  and  be 
banished  perpetually  to  the  distance  of  3000  lee.l 

Nor  is  this  all.     There  is  reason  to  suspect,  that  the  rabble,  headed 

by  Wang-Wu,  nick-named  "  the  little  awl ",  are  common  gangs  of 

thieves,  condemned  for  offences  partly,  if  not  altogether,  unconnected 

with  the  Tientsin  massacre ;  and  that  they  have  by  Ts^ng  Kuo-Fan 

and  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  only  been  made  use  of  to  swell  "  the  list 

of  punishments  " . 

228.     As  regards  the  twenty  persons,  sentenced  to  death,  and 

sixteen  of  whom  were  executed  on  the  19bh  of  October,  four  long 

months  after  the  massacre,2  we  should  remark  that  life  is  cheap, 

and  superstition  strong,  in  China.     For  a  few  hundred  taels  as  a 

compensation  to  their  family,  a  set  of  new  clothes  to  start  in  for  the 

spirit-world,  a  handsome  coffin,  and  a  decent  funeral,  there  are  at 

1  Tft  Tsing  Lea  Lee,  being  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China, 
translated  by  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  £art.,  Sondon,  1810,  4to.»  Appendix,  p^ 
560 — 1,  Div.  vi.  Book  ii,  Sect,  cclxxxii,  Clause  iii  of  Code. 

3  A  series  of  more  or  less  interesting  letters,  which  have  contributed  largely  to  the 
formation  of  a  more  correct  opinion,  regarding  the  actual circumstanoesand the  important 
bearing  of  the  Tientsin  massacre,  the  causes  which  led  to  it,  and  the  general  position 
of  China  in  her  relations  with  the  West,  on  the  part  of  the  European  public,  appeared 
in  **  the  Times  "  from  its  Shanghai  correspondent,  who  is  reputed  to  be  the  able  con- 
ductor of  *  the  Korth-China  Herald ',  K.  S.  Gundry  Esq.     In  his  letter  of  October  25, 
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all  times  men  to  be  found  willing  to  undergo  the  process  of  decapi- 
tation, and  to  confess  to  any  crime,  whether  for  "  patriotic '^  or 
unpatriotic  ends.  A  scrutinizing  glance  at  the  list  of  the  condemned 
to  death  and  their  confessions,  manifestly  made  ap,  unless  wrung 
from  them  by  torture  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  has,  exceptionally, 
not  been  had  recourse  to  on  this  occasion,  would  alone  have  sufficed 
to  create  strong  suspicions  as  to  their  being  the  real  culprits :  but 
when  it  is  known,  that,  before  the  execution,  those  men  were  feasted; 
that  they  were  led  out  to  it  dressed  in  silks  and  caps  of  the  mandarin- 
shape  ;  that  their  heads  were  carefully  sewn  again  to  the  bodies ; 
that  they  were  buried  as  though  they  had  been  heroes  and  martyrs ; 
that  their  families  were  paid  each  from  Taels  200  to  Taels  500  com- 
pensation money ;  and  that  Chung-'Ho,  on  his  departure  for  Europe, 
left  for  each  of  them  Tls.  100  additional, — our  last  doubt  on  the 
subject  cannot  but  vanish.  The  four  men  alone,  condemned  for  the 
murder  of  the  Russians,  and  whose  execution  has  been  stayed  at  the 
demand  of  the  then  Russian  Charg^  d^Aifaires  in  Peking,  M.  de 
Butzow,  until  proofs  of  their  actual  guilt  shall  have  been  furnished,  are 
supposed  to  be  at  least  implicated  in  the  crime,  to  which  they  have 
confessed,  if  not  as  participators,  certainly  as  spectators.  It  is  now^ 
however,  reported  that  M.  de  Skattschkoff,  the  Russian  Consul  at 
Tientsin,  has  been  convinced  of  their  culpability,  and  that  they,  too,  are 
to  be  executed  forthwith.  Thus,  the  principle  of  "  a  life  for  a  life  ", 
which  TsSng  Kuo-Fan  is  said  to  have  enunciated  during  an  interview 
between  him  and  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamto, 
Mr.  Hart,  in  August  1870,  will  have  been  carried  strictly  into  effect. 
No  observation  on  such  a  principle  is  needed.  In  Chinese  law  it  is 
distinctly  laid  down,  that  '^  for  the  destruction  of  one  man,  the  lives 
of  many  may  happen  to  be  legally  forfeited'^  (2 19) .3    But,  leaving 

1870,  written  from  Tientsin,  Mr.  Gundry  mentions  a  fact,  with  which  we  were  not 
acquainted,  namely,  that  Mr.  Lay,  H.  M.  Consul,  and  since  the  massacre  also  Acting 
Consul  for  France,  at  that  port,  was  invited  by  the  Chinese  Authorities  to  attend  the 
executions ;  but  that  he,  and  very  properly  so,  declined  the  invitation,  not  wishing 
to  ofSicially  recognize  any  phase  of  a  settlement,  which  was  considered  generally 
unsatisfactory. 

S  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Gundry  is  in  error,  in  stating  in  his  letter  of  November  8, 
1870,  to  "the  Times ",  that  the  principle  of  a  life  for  a  life  is  one  recognized  in 
Chinese  law. 
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Chinese  law  alone,  the  question  to  be  determined  by  the  Western 

Governments,  and  more  particalarly  by  those  of  France,  Belgium, 

Italy,  Bassia,  and  England,  will  be :  wliether,  at  any  time,  the  public 

and  premeditated  massage  and  inhuman  butchery  of  their  Consular 

representatives  wnd  diplomatic  officers,  of  their  Sisters  of  Charity  and 

ministers  of  the  Christian  religion,  of  th&ir  pectcefal  subjects  living 

under  the  protection  of  international  Treaties,  is  to  be  expiaied  in 

China  by  the  execution  of  an  equal  number  of  native  coolies,  whether 

guilty  or  not  guilty,  combined  with  a  supplemental  payment  of  blood- 

money  at  a  graduated  rate  ? 

229.     From  what  has  thus  been  said,  it  is  certain  that  Tsteg 

Kuo-Fan,  and  Chung-'Ho,  in  the  Tientsin  massacre,  have,  as  special 

Imperial  Commissioners,  failed  to  administer  justice  in  accordance 

with  the  law  of  China,  and,  by  abetting  that   "heinous'*  public 

crime,  have  made  themselves  accessaries  to  it,  and  incurred  a  heavy 

penalty  according  to  the  Criminal  Codes  of  England  and  France,  as 

well  as  by  that  of  China.     Both,  however,  belonging  to  the  privileged 

classes,  and  the  Chinese  law  prescribing : — 

When  any  person  entitled  to  privilege  has  committed  an  offence  against 
the  laws,  a  distinct  specification  thereof  shall  be  laid  before  the  Emperor, 
and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to  try  or  examine  such  person,  until  the  receipt  of 
His  Majesty's  express  commands  for  that  purpose. — ^The  Emperor's 
commands  having  been  received,  the  trial  and  examination  of  the  offender 
shall  be  instituted,  and  a  report  made  of  the  whole  of  the  proceedings,  for 
the  information  and  final  decision  of  His  Imperial  Majesty.  1 

they  would,  in  this  case,  even  were  an  accusation  laid  against  them, 

be  safe  enough  from  punishment.     As  for  Chung-'Ho,  a  Manchu 

nearly  related  to  the  Imperial  family ;  not  only  deeply  implicated  in 

the  massacre,  but,  as  we  have  shown,  in  all  human  probability,  the 

directing  principal  in  it    (222) ;   and,  by  the  penal  law  of  China, 

deserving  of  "  death  by  a  slow  and  painful  execution  "  :  it  was  but 

natural,  that  he  should  use  his  entire  influence  to  defeat  the  ends  of 

justice.     And  this,  in  fairness  to  Ts^ng  Kuo-Fan,  leads  us  to  inquire : 

What  is  the  real  position  of  the  then  Governor-General  of  Chih-h 

1  Tft  Tsing  Len  Lee,  heing  the  Fundamental  Laws  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China, 
tra^Iated  by  Sir  George  Thomas  Staunton,  Bart.,  London,  1810,  4to.,  p.  7,  Biy.  i, 
Book  i,  Sect,  iv  of  Code. 

2  With  certain  classes  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tientsin  and  of  the  Chinese  UiercUi 
generally,  the  measures  adopted  by  Ts^ng  Kuo-Fan  in  connection  with  the  massacre, 
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relative  to  the  crime  in  question  ?  Evidently,  the  task  of  investigation 
imposed  on  him  was  one  of  great,  of  veiy  great  difficulty.  Powerful 
a  mandarin  as  he  is,  he  is  after  all  but  a  servant  of  the  Central 
Government ;  and  what  the  wishes  of,  and  his  secret  instructions 
from,  that  Government  were,  can  hardly  admit  of  a  doubt.  The 
fact  that  Chung-'Ho,  the  very  official  responsible  to  the  Emperor 
for  what  had  taken  place  was  associated  with  him  in  conducting  the 
inquiry,  fettered  his  independent  action  from  the  outset,  and  speaks 
for  itself.  Unquestionably,  on  discovering  Chung-'Ho^s  guilt, 
supposing  him  not  to  have  been  previously  cognizant  of  it,  Tsteg 
Kuo-Fan,  as  his  superior  officer,  should  have  duly  reported  it  to  his 
Imperial  Master:  but  Chung- ^Ho  being  no  less  his  Imperially- 
appointed  associate  in  the  inquiry,  was  he,  the  powerful  Chinese 
mandarin,  the  idol  and  the  hope  of  the  Chinese  people,  feared  and 
suspected)  perchance,  as  much  as  honored  on  that  account  by  its 
Tatar  Rulers,  to  denounce  his  Tatar  compeer,  and  adjudge  a  near 
relative  of  his  Tatar  Sovereign  to  the  scaffold  ?  was  he,  in  a  national 
cause,  involving  the  national  policy  and  the  dynastic  interests  of  the 
Government,  to  side  with  "  the  outer  barbarian  "  ?  was  he,'  for  the 
sake  of  doing  an  act  of  justice  to  a  Foreign  Power,  he  loves  not  and 
has  no  reason  to  love,  to  forfeit  the  veneration  of  the  Chinese 
people,2  and  his  position  in  the  State,  nay,  to  risk  his  own  life  ? 
It  should  be  remembered  also,  that  not  Ts6ng  Kuo-Fan,  but  the 
Board  of  Punishments,  and  finally,  the  Central  Government  is 
responsible  for  the  measure  of  justice,  in  mockery  of  justice,  meted 
out  to  France,  and  the  course  pursued,  relative  to  the  Tientsin 
massacre,  towards  the  Western  Governments  generally.  It  is  true 
thai,  in  a  joint  Report  submitted  by  himself  and  Chung-^Ho  to  the 
Emperor,  Ts^ng  speaks  approvingly  of  the  accomplished  fact  of  a  great 
public  crime  as  a  patriotic  deed ;  but  that  jaint  Report  was  written 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  just  alluded  to,  and  addressed  to  a 
Government,  which  had  sanctioned,  if  not  instigated,  the  massacre ; 

rendered  him  very  unpopular;  and  the  hero  of  Nanking  was  lampooned  without 
mercy.  So  strong  is  this  feeling  still  that,  at  the  last  examinations  in  Peking,  the 
students,  we  learn,  received  Tseng's  second  son  with  hisses,  on  account  of  his  father's 
"proforeign  tendencies '';  and  that  Tseng's  friends  prevented  with  difficulty  his 
**  complimentary  tablet "  from  being  taken  down  in  the  'Hunan  Club  at  Peking. 

3f 
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besides  which,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind,  that  he  feels  and  speaks  as 
Asiatics   and   Chinamen  do,   and   as  a  Chinaman,  moreover^  who 
imputes,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  to  Foreign  Powers  designs 
dangerous  to  his  own  country  (177),  and  desires,  from  his  stand- 
point not  altogether  without  reason,  to   "wipe   out   the  national 
shame  ^',  which  he  believes  to  rest  upon  China.     Again  it  is  true, 
that  it  was  he  who  suggested  to  the  Government  the  expediency  of 
exciting  the  masses  of  the  people  against  foreigners  m  support  of  a 
national  policy;  but,  again,    it  is  equally  true,  that   it   remained 
optional  with  the  Chinese  Government  to  act  up  to  that  suggestion 
or  not ;  and  that  it  alone  is  responsible  for  its  acts.     Nor  does  it  by 
any  means  follow,  that  Tseng  Kuo-Fan  contemplated  the  idea  of  a 
public  crime,  in  connection  with  the  measure  proposed  by  him. 
The  manly  tone  of  his  Memorial,  in  which  he  recommends  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  not  for  massacre,  combined  with  the  fact  that  he  has 
never,  like  Chung-'Ho,  professed  friendship  for  foreigners  and  acted 
the  hypocrite  in  concealing  his  personal  sentiments  and  political 
views  in  their  regard,  cannot  but  impress  us  favorably  and  lead  us 
to  the  conclusion  of  his  immunity  from  the  imputation  alluded  to. 
Certainly,  the  circumstance,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out  (20 1), 
of  his  removal  as  Governor-General  from  the  Two  Kiang  to  Chih-li 
before  the  massacre,  and  his  re-appointment  to  the  administration 
of  the  former  province  after  it,  is  well  calculated  to  create  suspicion 
and  doubt ;  but,  assuming  him  to  have  been  altogether  unconscious 
of  the  crime  designed  by  others,  the  fact  in  question  would  be  fully 
explained  by  the  desire  of  the  Central  Government  to  put  his  loyalty 
to  the  test;  and,  judging  from  all  we  have  been  able  to  gather 
respecting  his  character  from  those,  who  have  known  him  personally 
and  long,  both  Europeans  and  Chinese,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  the 
latter  view  of  the  case.     What  tends  to  confirm  it  is,  that,  whilst  the 
Central  Government  was  preparing  to  pour  an  army  of  some  thirty 
or  forty   thousand   troops   into   Chih-li,  the   Governor-Generftl  of 
(Jhih-li,  as  we  learn  from  the  Peking  Gazette  of  June  14,  1870,  still 


1  We  need  hardly  explain,  in  reference  to  our  previous  remark  on  page  455  :— 
**  Ts^ng  Kuo-Fan,  aa  his  private  memorial  had  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  was,  if  not  the 
originator,  certainly  a  warm  supporter  of  the  movement  set  on  foot ",  that  we  meant 
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memorialised  the  Throne,  in  favor  of  the  re-organisation  of  the 
troops  stationed  in  his  province,  and  their  increase  to  twelve  thou- 
sand men.  It  is  impossible  to  exonerate  him,  in  connection  with 
the  Tientsin  massacre,  from  culpability  of  the  gravest  nature,  in 
lending  himself  to  the  miscarriage  of  justice  and  from  a  guilty 
indulgence  in  national  prejudice :  but  whether,  always  assuming  him 
to  have  had  no  share  in  the  instigation  ^  and  execution  of  the  cinme 
under  consideration,  there  are  many  Western  men  who,  had  they, 
under  ths  savie  Government,  been  placed  in  the  same  position,  would 
have  acted  very  differently  from  Tseng  Kuo-Fan,  we  must,  with  the 
difficulties  of  that  position  and  the  general  merits  of  the  case  sub- 
mitted to  his  own  judgment,  leave  to  the  individual  reader  to  say. 

230.  As  regards  the  Chinese  Government  and  the  Tsung-li 
Yamen,  their  complicity  in  the  massacre  as  accessaries  after  the  fact 
is  clearly  proved  by  the  Imperial  edicts  relative  to  it,  and  the  official 
despatch  from  Prince  Kung  to  the  Representative  of  France,  pre- 
viously communicated  (212).  Whilst,  at  the  opening  of  its  first 
paragraph,  assigning  a  positive  cause  for  the  public  crime  committed, 
and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  paragraph,  declaring  it  to  be 
unimaginable  and  incomprehensible,  this  despatch  explicitly  states, 
that  the  punishment  of  the  Chih-fn  and  Chih-s'ien  of  Tientsin  was 
decreed  by  the  Peking  Board  of  Punishments  and  approved,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  by  the  Chinese  Government;  such  punish- 
ment being  at  positive  variance  with  the  laws  of  China  (226).  It 
farther  and  explicitly  admits,  that  those  condemned  to  death  and 
banishment,  were  simply  "  implicated  in  the  affiur  " — the  massacre — ; 
and  that,  consequently,  the  dctual  peiyetrators  of  the  crime  were,  toith 
the  sUeiit  sanction,  (if  not  by  the  express  order,)  of  the  Central 
Oove^^jiment  permitted  to  escape.  We  have  shown  above  (221,  198), 
that  the  actual  participation  of  General  Chen  Kuo-S'tie  in  the 
massacre,  and  the  legal  penalty  of  "  death  by  a  slow  and  painful 
execution'^  incurred  by  him,  admit  of  no  doubt.  In  answer  to 
M.  de  Rochechouart's  official  charge  to  the  former  effect  against 

by  this  movement  the  general  agitation  of  the  people,  which,  with  or  without  Tseng's 
prevision,  led  to  the  Plot  of  the  Summer  Solstice ;  not  that  plot  itaelf.  Comp.  the 
concluding  sentence  (202)  p.  480. 

3p  2 
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that  personage,  a  superior  military  officer  of  the  State,  His  Imperial 
Highness  Prince  Kung  drily  states,  in  language  as  offensive  to  the 
Representative  of  France  as  to  Count  de  Rochechouart  personally, 
and  with  a  cynical  disregard  for  truth  and  unquestionable  facts  of 
which  none  but  a  Chinaman  or  a  Manchu  are  capable,  that  Chen 
simply  happened  to  be  in  Tientsin  during  '^  the  affair  '^  as  a  traveller 
'  and  in  ill  health,  and  had  no  hand  in  it ;  adding :  ^'  It  is,  therefore, 
useless  to  say  another  word  on  the  subject '\  Now,  Prihce 
Kung,  the  Emperor^s  eldest  surviving  uncle,  speaks  here  in  the 
name  of  the  Chinese  Government  in  his  quality  as  President  of  the 
Imperial  Commission,  appointed  for  the  General  Control  of  Indi- 
vidual Tributary- States'  Affairs, — a  temporary  Commission,  as  yet 
the  only  channel  of  official  communication  between  the  Central 
Government  and  "Foreign  Ministers'',  i.e.  certain  Public  Mes- 
sengers from  certain  of  the  Imperial  "  Outer  States  ",  permitted  for 
a  while  to  sojourn  in  the  World's  Capital.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  language  of  Prince  Kung  is,  consequently,  the  direct 
language  of  the  Imperial  Government.  And  it  says  in  terms,  as 
distinct  as  the  Tatar  diplomatic  tongue  can  utter  them,  that,  ''a 
General  officer  of  the  Imperial  Army,  on  active  service,  may  or  may 
not  have  been  proven  to  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  Tientsin 
massacre :  we^  the  Imperial  Oovemment  of  China,  simply  deny  tJie 
fact,  accept  its  responsibility,  and  decline  to  discuss  it ".  Already, 
the  Prince  goes  on  to  tell  M.  de  Rochechouart  in  a  truly  insulting 
tone, — "  already  the  Imperial  Government  has,  by  the  execution  of 
some  sixteen  coolies,"  who,  whether  guilty  or  not,  have  been 
condemned  to  death,  given  ample  satisfaction  to  "the  national 
honor"  of  France,  and,  for  the  rest,  it  is  willing  to  pay  the  210,000 
taels  indemnity  you  demand,  and  a  sum  of  250,000  taels  blood^money 
into  the  bargain".  As  for  Chung-'Ho,  Prince  Kung  does  not  even 
condescend  to  allude  to  his  guilt,  much  less  to  the  penalty  of ''  death 
by  a  slow  and  painful  execution  ",  which  the  laws  of  China  award 

1  The  Tientsin  Massacre,  being  documents  published  in  **  the  Shanghai  Evening 
Courier  ",  2nd  ed,  Shanghai,  1870,  8vo.,  p.  20.        2  Jhid,  p.  21. 

8  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Monseigneur  De  La  Place,  who  expresses  himself 
thus : — '*  For  our  part,  we  will  never  authorise  any  dictum  that  threatens  to  become 
an  axiom,  even  a  political  asdom,  in  China,  to  the  effect  that  aU  European  affairs  can 
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to  his  crimes :  and  thus,  for  thoae  crimes  also,  the  Impeuial  Govern- 
ment   HAS    SILENTLY  ACCEPTED  THE  RESPONSIBILITY..     It  haS  dODO  more. 

In  order  to  insure,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  immunity  and  safety  of  its 
agent, — had  not  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  Mr. 
Hart,  "  long  before  Dr.  Martin  came  to  Peking,  translated  for  the 
Tamen  that  part  of  '  Wheaton '  relating  to  rights  of  legation  Ac  "  ? 
—the  Chinese  Government  appointed  Chung- 'Ho  Ambassador  to 
France,  within  a  f&in  days  after  the  massage :  for,  already  on  July 
the  first  1870,  it  was  known  at  Tientsin,  that  ''  the  Consuls  had 
received  a  despatch  from  Chung-'Ho,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  to  proceed  to  Paris  '* ;  l  and  three  days 
later' that,  as  had  then  been  arranged,  Mr.  Meadows,  Consul  for  the 
United  States,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  was  to  accompany  him.  ^ 
On  the  blood-money,  which  the  Emperor's  compassion  and  generosity 
offer  to  France,  we  need  here  only  remark,  that,  like  the  amount  of 
indemnity  for  actual  losses,  it  is  ordered  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
Maritime  Customs  Revenue.  True,  a  Chinese  Prince,  who  can 
purchase  a  dozen  of  the  handsomest  women  of  his  country  for  ten- 
thousand  taels,  and  torture  or  kill  them  at  his  will  and  pleasure, 
may  consider  the  murder  of  a  French  Sister  of  Mercy,  whose  life  he 
would  seem  to  value  at  that  sum,  a  somewhat,  expensive  luxury  for 
the  Government  to  indulge  in :  but,  is  it  iwt  with  the  foreigner's  own 
money  that  the  massoAyre  of  the  foreigner  is  paid?  and  even  were  it 
otherwise,  what  is  a  paltry  half-a-million  of  taels,  to  the  Chinese 
Government,  in  comparison  with  the  unprecedented  popularity  and 
strength  it  has  derived  from  the  Tientsin  massacre  i  As  a  first 
experiment,  the  Plot  of  the  Summer-Solstice  has,  in  spite  of  its 
partial  failure,  after  all  been  successful,  thus  far,  beyond  even  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  projectors  •  and  if  that  success  be 
finally  insured  at  the  proffered  cost:  the  Chinese  Government 
would  joyfully,  at  a  similar  cost,  pay  for  the  massacre  of  every 
foreign  community  in  the  land.^ 

be  arranged  or  settled  financially.  To  plunder  and  kill  a  European  is  no  longer  a 
difficulty  so  long  as  the  Chinese  have  the  money  to  pay.  China  has  money  in  her 
Customs,  and  she  is  still  ready  to  stipulate  for  our  blood  on  the  first  occasion.  The 
Tientsin  indemnity  negotiations  are  hardly  closed,  and  see,  M.  le  Comte,  how  reports 
are  already  circulated ;  look  at  the  provocation  contained  in  the  petitions  recently 
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231.  The  settlement,  proposed  by  the  Imperial  Government, 
and  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  represented  as  final,  appears  to  have 
elicited  from  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Peking  a  collective  note 
expressive  of  their  dissatisfaction  with  the  terms  offered.!  To  ns, 
the  entire  matter  seems  to  have  been  misconducted  on  the  part  of 
those  Representatives  most  deeply  interested  in  it.  M.  de  Boche- 
chouart  has  evidently  fallen  from  one  grave  error  into  another  and 
graver  one.  In  fact,  the  coarse  pursued  by  him  is,  on  the  whole, 
next  to  unintelligible.  The  massacre,  an  international  crime, 
concerned  not  France  alone,  but  in  principle  at  least,  all  the 
Western  Treaty  Powers  equally.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  circum- 
stances,  under  which  a  united  diplomatic  action  would  have  been 
more  in  time  and  place.  Even  with  the  whole  power  of  France  at  his 
command,  it  would  have  been  sound  policy  on  his  part,  if  not  his 
absolute  duty,  here  to  insure  such  an  action.  Yet,  although  he 
himself,  in  his  previously  cited  letter  to  Count  Mejean,  admits  that, 
"  on  every  occasion  that  he  has  had  recourse  to  his  colleagues,  he  has 
always  found  them,  all  of  them  without  exception,  ready  to  second 
his  efforts  '^ :  he  chose  to  strike  out  and  follow  a  path  of  his  own. 
There  weighs,  in  consequence,  a  heavy  responsibility  upon  him. 
Instead  of  demanding  from  the  first,  and  insisting  on,  the  appoint- 
ment of  '^a  mixed  Commission  of  public  investigation  (225)  into 
the  massacre,  he  himself  proceeds  to  Tientsin,  and,  on  his  return  to 
the  Capital,  upon  the  ground  of  personal  inquiries  instituted  by  him, 
prefers  the  truly  preposterous  demand  for  the  execution  of  three 
public  servants  of  the  Imperial  Government,  whom  he  on  his  own 
private  authority  pronounces  guilty  of  death,  as  though  he  were  the 
sole  and  absolute  Criminal  Judge  of  China.  '^  M.  de  Bochechouart '', 
...his  Memorandum  reads,  ''thinks  it  right  to  impart  to  the 
members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  and  his  colleagues  the  motives, 
which  led  him  to  insist  that  capital  punishment  should  be  inflicted 
on  the  Chih-fu,  the  Chih-s'ien,  and  on  General  Chen  Kuo-S'iie''.  2 
Simultaneously   he   goes   to   the   other    extreme    of   pronouncing 


addressed  to  the  Emperor;  look  at  the  libellous  and  incediary  proclamations  spread 
by  the  mandarins  against  the  barbarians  of  the  West ". 

1  The  ^Shanghai  Correspondent  of  "the  Times"  in  his  letter  of  October  25,  1870. 
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Chung-'Ho,  equally  on  his  own  private  authority,  innocent  of  any 
grave  complicity  in  the  massacre ;  shutting  his  eyes  to  most  of  the 
clearest  proofs  of  his  guilt,  and  turning  others,  with  a  surprising 
degree  of  apparent  credulity  or  blindness,  into  grounds  for  praising 
up  his  conduct  (221-223) ;  and  ignoring  or  not  remembering  that, 
in  the  Imperial  Edict  of  June  25,1870,  issued  a  few  days  after  the 
massacre,  and  confirmed  by  the  Edict  of  June  29  following,  the 
Chinese  Government  itself  still  admits :  "  Now,  Chung-'Ho,  as 
Superintendent  of  Trade,  having  failed  to  maintain  peace  in  his 
district,  the  Tau-tai  Chow  Kia-Siiin,  as  chief  local  magistrate  not 
having  adopted  proper  measures  of  precaution,... are  inexcusably 
culpable,  p,nd  are  te  be  handed  over  to  the  board  (of  Punishments) 
to  be  dealt  with  according  to  their  individual  deserts  "  (204).  The 
belief  of  the  Government  in,  or  its  knowledge  of,  Chung-'Ho^s 
guilt  explains  his  immediately  following  appointment  as  Ambassador, 
which  must  have  been  made  within  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  days 
afterwards  (229).  M.  de  Rochechouart,  in  his  letter  to  Count 
M^jean  states :  ''  Le  gouvemement  Chinois  a  sur  ma  demande 
envoy^  S.  E.  Tchong-Ho  comme  ambassadeur  en  France,  pour 
expliquer  sa  conduite  et  la  faire  agreer  s'il  le  peut'^.  Was  it  then, 
between  the  25th  and  29th  of  June,  1870,  that  the  Bepresentative 
of  France  proposed  to  the  Chinese  Government  Chung-'Ho's  mission 
to  France  ?  •  What  tenable  reasons  could  he,  at  that  time,  possibly 
have  for  such  a  proposition  ?  What  reasons  at  any  later  period  ? 
Did  he,  notwithstanding  the  Imperial  Edict  of  June  25,  during 
his  subsequent  presence  in  Tientsin  discover  no  traces  of  Chung- 
'Ho^s  guilt,  but  only  of  His  Excellency's  "good  motives"  and 
"  wise  advice  "  ?  In  the  letter  to  Count  Mejean,  repeatedly  alluded 
to,  M.  de  Rochechouart  observes :  "  It  is  perfectly  true,  that  a 
letter  written  by  M.  Fontanier  on  the  very  day  of  his  massacre  has 
furnished  the  strongest  argument  in  favor  of  His  Excellency  Ohung- 
'Ho' 8  in7iocence'\  With  the  contents  of  that  letter  we  are 
nnaquainted ;  but,  whatever  they  be,  they  can  neither  do  away  with. 


S  *< Memorandum  of  Count  Bochechouart  on  the  Events  at  Tientsin",  in  the 
Reprint  of  Letters  regarding  the  Tientsin  Massacre  from  '  the  North-China  Daily 
News',  No.  ii.     Shanghai,  1870,  Svo.,  p.  33. 
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nor  modify,  the  positive  proofs  of  His  Excellency's  guilt ;  and  had 
poor  M.  Fontanier,  after  his  interview  with  Chung- *Ho  on  the  fatal 
twenty-first  of  June  lived  to  write  a  second  letter:  can  M.  de 
Rochechouart  be  of  opinion,  that  it  might  have  strengthened  the 
argument,  based  on  the  former,  "in  favor  of  His  Excellency's 
innocence  "  ?  The  manifest  duty  of  the  Representative  of  France, 
immediately  after  the  massacre,  was, — not,  to  ask  for  the  head 
of  Chfin  Kuo-S'iie  and  to  plead  for  the  innocence  of  Chung-'Ho  ; 
not,  to  insist  on  the  execution  of  the  Chih-fii  and  the  Chih-s'ien, 
and  to  protect  by  silence  the  Tau-tai,  of  Tientsin : — ^bnt,  to 
peremptorily  demand,  in  the  first  place,  a  prompt  and  searching 
public  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  massacre  by  a  duly 
constituted  mixed  (225)  Commission,  and,  in  second  place,  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  China  and 
the  international  requirements  of  justice;  and,  on  the  Chinese 
Government  refusing  either  demand,  to  declare  his  mission  at  an 
end. 

232.  By  the  course  actually  adopted,  M.  de  Rochechouart  has, 
we  fear,  essentially  vitiated  the  cause,  and  compromised  the  dignity, 
of  Prance ;  impeded  the  free  action  of  his  Government ;  and,  with 
the  Burlingame  Mission  and  its  baneful  effects  under  his  very  eyes, 
committed  a  serious  diplomatic  error  in  allowing  the  venue  of  the 
Tientsin  crime  to  be  transferred  to  Paris.  The  Chung-'Ho  Mission, 
in  fact,  presents  itself  to  us  as  a  complete  puzzle ;  and  the  character 
in,  as  well  as  the  object  for,  which  his  Excellency,  together  with  the 
Interpreter  of  the  French  Legation  in  Peking,  M.  D^v^ria,  have 
proceeded  to  Europe,  are  wrapt  up  in  impenetrable  mystery  and 
confusion.  "  The  Chinese  Government  '*,  M.  de  Rochechouart,  as 
we  have  seen,  writes  to  Count  Mdjean,  "has  at  my  request  sent 
H.  E.  Chung-'Ho  as  Ambassador  to  France,  to  explain  his  coirdud 
amd  to  make  it  acceptable,  if  he  can ",  But  has  such  an  anomaly 
ever  been  heard  of  before,  as  a  Sovereign,  represented  in  the  person 
of  his  Ambassador,  proceeding  to  another  country  for  the  purpose 
of  explaining,  if  he  can,  the  conduct  of  one  of  his  servants  7  or  of  a 

1  We  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Letter  of  Credence,  to  be  presented  by 
Chung- 'Ho,  is  worded  in  a  somewhat  different  manner  from  that  of  the  Bnrlingame 
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subject,  gravely  suspected,  nay,  positively  accused,  of  a  great  crime, 
to  be  sent  as  the  Representative  of  his  Sovereign  to  the  Sovereign 
of  a  nation,  chiefly  against  whom  that  crime  has  been  committed  7 
His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Kung  assures  M.  de  Bochechouart, 
that  the  Emperor  of  China  has  deigned  to  command  Chung-^Ho  to 
proceed  to  Prance  to  ''  give  a  proof  of  the  sincere  friendship  sub- 
sisting between  the  two  States ",  with  the  view  of  ''  delivering  a 
letj^er  from  the  Govemment'of  the  One  Ruler  of  the  Earth  to  that 
of  his  loyal  Fa  Principality  '',1  and  "  by  word  of  mouth  explaining 
the  great  incoiivenience  to  China  ^\  involved  in  her  punishing  the 
principal  offenders  in  that  little  '^rioting  and  brawling  affair?'  at 
Tientsin  at  which  the  (justly)  incensed  populace  "  had  the  audacity 
to  kill  so  many  as  twenty '^  outer  barbarians,  women  included. 
It  has  been  duly  explained  by  Chung-'Ho  to  the  Emperor,  Prince 
Kung  informs  the .  French  Charg^  d' Affaires,  that  His  Excellency 
''takes  with  him  as  Secretaries  M.  Novion,  and  M.  Imbert^  both 
French  subjects  *\ — ^instead  of  Mr.  Meadows,  as  had  been  at  first 
arranged  (205,  2) — ',  but  he  omits  to  add,  that  "both  French. subjects" 
are,  both  of  them,  clerks  in  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  and^ 
consequently,  the  subordinates  of  the  Inspector-General,  Mr.  Hart. 
Nor  does  he  allude  to  the  more  ominous  fact,  altogether  kept  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  background,  that  Chung-'Ho  takes  with 
him  a  third  "  Secretary  *\  like  the  two  former  gentlemen,  an  employe 
in  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Department,  and  a  subordinate 
of  the  Inspector-General,  Mr.  Hart.  This  third  "  Secretary  '*  or 
"  Interpreter "  is  a  British  subject,  Mr.  James  Brown, — ^not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  left-hand  Secretary  of  the  Burlingame  Mission, 
Mr.  John  McLeavy  Brown — ,  whom  Mr.  Hart,  on  former  occasions, 
has  repeatedly  "  detached  "  for  "  special  duty  "  as  drill-master  of  the 
Chinese  soldiery,  and  who,  "  in  his  blue  satin  cloak,  with  two  score 
of  troopers,  long  and  ugly  sabres  dangling  at  their  waist  ^*,  we  have 
seen  so  gallantly  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  the  besieged  and  beleaguered 
at  Ho'Si-wu  (123).  It  is  on  the  present  occasion,  '^  in  the  diplomatic 
line ",  that  Mr.  Brown  has  once  more  been  '^  detached  for  special 

Mission,  as  regards  the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  of  China  to  Universal  Sapremacy; 
without,  we  need  hardly  add,  abating  one  iota  of  those  pretensions. 

So 
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service''  by  his  chief.  Mr.  Hart  (11)  "will  have  his  finger ia  every 
pie '';  and  so  in  the  buming-hot  pie  of  the  Chung-'Ho  Embassy. 
In  a  Letter,  addressed  on  this  subject,  on  November  15,  1870,  to 
the  London  Committee  of  China  Merchants  by  the  Shanghai 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Chairman  of  the  latter  association,  Mr. 
Michie,  pertinently  observes : — 

The  pm^wse  of  the  mUsion,  as  stated  by  Prince  Kung,  is  ominously 
that  of  its  predecessor,  which  has  wrought ^uch  incalculable  mischief  both 
to  China  and  her  foreign  relations.  It  was  to  represent  China's  "  difficulties  " 
that,  according  to  Mr.  Hart,  the  Biirlingame  Embassy  was  sent  forth,  and 
should  the  present  mission  at  all  resemble  that  in  its  operation  it  will  be  a 
public  calamity. 

Count  Eochechouart's  brief  account  of  the  mission  is  not  free  from 
incongruity.  The  "  conduct "  which  Chung-how  is  going  to  explain  is  his 
own  share  in  the  massacre  of  French  subjects ;  this,  however,  resolves  itself 
into  a  simple  question  of  fact,  whether  he  did  or  did  not  connive  at,  whether 
he  did  or  did  not  encourage,  the  atrocities  perpetrated  imder  his  government 
at  Tientsin )  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  new  light  can  be  shed  on  this 
question  by  investigations  in  Paris.  Again,  if  Chung-how  is  going  to 
propitiate  the  French  nation  for  acts  of  his  about  which  there  is  ho  dispute, 
it  was  hardly  necessary  to  invest  him  with  high  dignities  for  such  an  errand. 

Although  the  scope  of  the  mission  of  Chung-how  should  be  limited  to 
representations  at  Paris  in  connection  with  his  personal  share  in  the  Tientsin 
massacre,  it  is  unnecessary  to  inform  your  Committee  that  its  leceptioa 
may  have  an  important  effect  on  the  position  of  Foreigners  generallj  in 
China,  and  even  on  the  prospects  of  trade.  Oin*  relations  with  the  Chinese 
%re  of  such  a  nature  as  to  bind  all  classes  of  Foreigners  by  a  common 
interest.  The  victims  of  the  Tientsin  outrage  were  not  French  alone,  but 
of  various  nationalities,  British  included.  Your  Committee  may  therefore 
be  in  a  position,  if  only  indirectly,  to  influence  the  decision  of  the  govern- 
ments to  which  the  Mission  may  address  itself;  in  which  hope  we  wouJd  now 
uige  the  special  objection  which  the  Foreign  communities  in  China  entertain 
to  the  official  reception  of  Chung-how  by  any  civilized  power.  That 
objection  is  nothing  less  than  Chung-how's  supposed  complicity  in  the 
barbarous  murders  of  the  twenty  Europeans  who  were  living  under  his 
protection.  Chiing-how  was  at  the  head  of  the  executive,  civil  and  military, 
of  Tientsin,  at  the  time  when  that  horrible  atrocity  was  perpetrated  in  open 
day,  and  he  had  held  that  responsible  position  for  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  was  in  constant  communication  with  the  Foreign  Consuls  and 
others... 

The  importance  of  the  present  crisis  in  foreign  relations  with  China  can 
hardly  be  exaggerated,  as  the  success  of  such  a  mission  as  Chung-how's 
may  go  far  to  destroy  what  little  remains  of  that  prestige  which  has  been 
the  security  of  foreigners  in  China,  and  the  guarantee  of  peace  between  the 
respective  countries.  The  imperial  government  has  declined  to  punish  the 
real  instigators  of  the  massacre,  or  even  to  go  through  any  form  of 
investigation  into  their  guilt  or  innocence.     The  two  magistrates  who  have 
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been  nominallj  exiled,  have  not  been  tried  tor  the  murder,  and  are  thus 
punished  only  for  their  incapacitj  to  preserve  order ;  while  the  General 
Chen-kwo-jui,  the  capital  punishment  of  whom  was  likewise  demanded  by 
the  French  Charg6  d'Aifaires,  has  scarcely  even  been  alluded  to  in  the 
despatches  from  Prince  Kung.  It  has  thus  been  published  throughout 
the  Empire  of  China,  that  foreigners  may  be  outraged  with  impunity, 
provided  their  assailants  be  sufficiently  influential,  and  no  argument  is  needed 
to  show  you  that  the  most  disastrous  consequences  may  result  from  this 
discovery... 

The  effects  of  proceedings  such  as  these  would  be  deplorable  enough 
under  any  circumstances;  but  the  danger  to  amicable  relations  will  be 
greatly  intensified  by  the  proposed  expedition  of  Chung-how.  He  is  so 
notoriously  inplicated  in  the  murders  c^  Juue,  that  his  being  permitted  to 
leave  China^  even  on  the  pretence  of  a  mission  to  France,  wiU  be,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  Chinese  people,  a  public  condonation  of  that  crime  ;  while  his 
actual  reception  by  the  French  government,  and  still  more  the  success  of 
his  representations,  coiild  not  fail  to  degrade  all  Foreigners  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Chinese,  before  whom  it  is  so  important  to  maintain  our  self-respect.  It 
would  moreover  exert  a  most  injurious  influence  on  the  Chinese  authorities 
themselves,  by  convincing  them  that  any  difficulty  may  be  tided  over,  any 
outrage  atoned  for,  by  supple  diplomacy,  and  hollow  promises  for  the 
futura  The  success  of  the  Burlmgame  Mission  has  assured  them  of  their 
power  to  over-reach  and  mislead  the  nations  of  the  West.  If  they  are  a 
second  time  successful  in  this  policy,  and  manage  to  gloss  over  a  terrible 
tragedy  like  that  of  Tientsin,  the  position  of  every  foreigner  in  the  empire 
will  be  imperilled. 

On  the  ground  of  evidence  as  conclasive  and  various^  as  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  noade  to  rest, — ^being  supported  by  either  uncontested 
oral  testimony  or  oflSlcial  documents, — are  reliable,  we  have  now 
shown  that,  so  far  as  such  evidence  constitutes  proof,  it  proves  the 
Imperial  Commissioner  Chung-'Ho  to  have  been  the  directing 
principal  in  the  great  public  crime  of  the  masbacbk  of  Tientsin  ;  for 
his  concurrence  in  which  crime  the  Statute  Law  of  China  awards 
the  penalty  of  death  by  a  slow  and  painful  execution  ^\  Under 
these  circumstances,  no  words  of  oars  could  place  the  responsibility, 
in  sending  Chnng-'Ho  as  Ambassador  to  Paris,  incurred  by  both  the 
Chinese  Government  and  M.  de  Bochechouart  towards  France  and 
the  Western  Treaty-Powers  generally,  in  more  forcible  language 
before  the  reader,  than  does  the  bare  fact  of  the  Chung-^'Ho  Mission 
itself. 

233.  There  is  a  striking  inconsistency  in  the  declaration  of 
the  French  Charg^  d' Affaires,  that  this  Mission  was  sent  at  his 
demand,  and  that  the  terms,  which  it  is  sent  to  propose  to  France, 

3a  2 
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are  no  concern  of  his.  It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  impression^  that 
at  least  his  tacit  consent  must  have  been  obtained  to  the  pecuniajj^ 
as  well  as  to  the  executionary^  part  of  the  "  satisfaction  ^'  offered. 
As  regards  the  indemnity  of  Taels  210,000  for  material  losses  sus- 
tained, we  desire  only  to  observe,  that  the  sum  in  question  appears 
to  us  excessive.  1  The  Chinese  are  of  opinion  that  the  justice,  the 
conscience,  the  principles,  the  loyalty  of  foreigners  are  alike  pnr- 
chaseable,  and  tliat  money  and  gain  are  the  only  object  of  a 
foreigner's  thought  and  action. ^  In  no  manner  or  form  should  they 
be  confirmed  in  such  an  opinion^  and  least  of  all  in  their  view,  that 
even  the  lives  of  foreigners  have  their  price  in  sycee-silver,  and  that 
a  great  public  crime,  committed  against  a  foreign  nation,  may  at 
any  time  be  "  settled '*  by  a  cheque  on  one  of  the  Banks  of  the 
Foreign  Maritime  Customs*  Revenue.3  There  is,  we  venture  to 
think,  no  right-feeling  European,  who  will  read  the  "  Repartition  of 

I  Since  writing  the  above,  the  tranBlation  of  a  remarkable  letter,  dated  Peking 
January  3,  1871,  from  the  Catholic  Bishop  Monseigneur  De  La  Place,  to  Coont  de 
Kochechonart,  has  been  published  in  the  ** China  Mail".  It  is  with  extreme  satis- 
faction we  learn  from  it,  that,  to  the  honor  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the  Bishop 
unconditionally  rejects  the  "blood-money'*  of  Taels  130,000(212),  and  only  condi- 
tionally accepts,  out  of  the  indenlnity  of  Taels  210,000,  just  alluded  to,  Taels  90,000^ 
"allowed  to  us" — the  Lazarists,  we  presumob  "So  long",  he  states,  "as  the 
atrocious  crime  has  not  bees  sufficiently  punished,  so  long  as  the  cruel  injury,  inflicted 
on  all  Europeans  in  general,  and  particularly  on  us  French  Catholic  Missionaries,  has 
not  been  fully  redressed  I  reject  aU  offers  of  money  ".  In  the  propriety  of  this  rejec- 
tion we  fuUy  concur.  But  when  His  Grandeur  states  :  "  I  have  not  only  the  right, 
but  it  is  my  duty  to  demand,  that  a  determined  line  of  action  be  adopted,  so  that  a 
solemn  and  durable  guarantee  may  assure  for  the  future  the  tranquillity  of  our  estab- 
lishments":— we  should  like  to  kaow,  by  what  "right"  a  French  Bishop  injmrtibiu 
prescribes  to  the  Representative  of  his  country  a  certain  line  of  action ;  and  we  cannot 
but  perceive  in  the  domineering  spirit,  which  dictated  those  words,  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  the  hatred  of  the  Chinese  towards  the  French  Missionaries,  and  a  constant 
source  of  embroilment  between  France  and  China,  as  unprofitable  to  the  former,  as 
it  must  needs  be  irritating  to  the  latter,  Power. 

And  what  shape  does  the  Bishop's  "  right  and  duty  "  assign  to  his  condition  of 
accepting  the  indenmity  in  question,  and  to  the  solemn  and  durable  guaiftntee— 
more  durable,  of  course,  than  the  solemn  International  Treaty  of  Tientsin  (201)— for 
the  future  tranquillity  of  the  French  missionary  establishments  ?  Why,  that  of  "a 
monument,  to  be  erected  by  Imperial  decree,  on  the  river  bank,  between  the  French 
Consulate  and  our  ruined  Church,  to  consist  of  marble,  with  tiles  of  Imperial  yellow, 
bearing  an  inscription  reproaching  and  stigmatizing  the  acts  of  the  perpetrators  and 
instigators  of  the  massacre  of  June,  and  energetically  denying  the  calumnies,  which 
are  still  allowed  to  fall  on  our  Mission  and  our  Sisters  of  Charity ".  Suppose,  we 
imagine  for  one  moment  the  situation  to  be  reversed,  and  a  Mission  of  Buddhistic 
priests  and  nuns  to  have  been  established  and  massacred,  say,  at  Havre^  or  Kantes, 
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Indemnities  granted '',  as  communicated  by  M.  de  Hochechonart 
(212),  without  a  thrill  of  moral  horror  ;*  but,  when  we  state,  on 
unquestionable  authority,  that,  instead  of  the  "  item ''  in  that  Repar- 
tition, reading  simply:  "For  the  Church,  Taels  130,00C,  the 
original  Chinese  text  of  Prince  Kung's  despatch  does  specify : — ^ 

"  For  the  Abb^  Ch^vrier  ....  Taels  30,000 

Six  French  Sisters  ...  „  60,000 

Two  Belgian  Sisters  .        -        -        -       „  20,000 

One  Fnoush  Sister         .        .        -  „  10,000 

One  Italian  Sister  6  -        .        -        -       „  10,000 

Sum  total        -        -    Taels  130,000"— 

we  are  certain  that,  on  these  words :  ''  For  One  English  Sister  Teh 
Thousand  Taels  "  being  read  at  home — "  ten  thousand  voices  "  of 
the  people  of  England  will  be  raised,  to  demand  from  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment  an  explanation  before  Parliament  as  to  the  authority, 

or  Bordeaux :  is  Monseignenr  De  La  Place  of  opinion,  that  the  erection  of  a  monument 
raeh  as  he  proposes,  would  in  France  have  the  effect,  which  he  expects  from  it  in 
China  ?  Yet,  the  French  are  a  Christian  and  forgiving,  the  Chinese  a  heathen  and 
revengeful,  people.  And  did  not,  moreover,  the  murdered  priests  and  Sisters  of 
Charity  come  to  China  m  the  hope  ^f  Martyrdom  ?  Did  not  they  attain  to  the  aceom* 
plUhmmt  of  their  moat  cherished  desire  f  (200). 

s  Compare  above  (104),  i>age  222,  Note  2.  In  the  report  of  a  conversation  between 
Ki  Shu-Tsan  and  the  Emperor  S'ien-Fdng,  already  more  than  once  referred  to,  we 
read :  "  Eupx&ob. — ^Why  would  not  the  Americans  assist  them  (the  English,  in  the 
event  of  a  rupture  with  China)  ?  Eli.  — Your  servant  has  been  told  that  the  Americans 
have  business  relations  of  great  importance  with  Wu  Sung-Yau  (How-qua),  formerly 
a  hong-merohant  at  Canton;  indeed,  that  they  have  had  money  of  Wu.  Every  move* 
ment  of  thc^  English  Barbarians  is  certain  to  be  privateiy  communicated  to  the  family 
of  Wu  by  the  Americans,  and  Wu  thereupon  makes  his  private  report  to  Sea  and 
Yeh,  who  take  precautionary  measures  accordingly.  Thus,  last  year,  it  was  by  a 
communication  from  the  Americans,  that  it  was  known  that  a  man-of-war  of  the 
English  barbarians  was  coming  to  Tien-tsin.  Not  that  thia  showe  any  sincere  friendship 
for  us  on  the  part  of  the  Americans :  it  is  simply  that  their  desire  for  ffain  is  strong, 
and  that  they  were  afraid  lest  their  trade  be  disturbed  by  the  English  ". 

8  Compare  Monseigneur  De  La  Place's  remarks,  above,  p.  532,  note  3. 

4  <<Your  delicacy,  M.  le  Comte,  has  taught  you*\  Monseigneur  De  La  Place 
writes  to  M.  de  Rochechouart  apparently  in  a  tone  of  bitter  sarcasm,  "  that  this  price 
of  blood  would  be  most  repulsive  to  our  feelings;  and  to  speak  plainly,  the  mere  idea 
makes  us  shudder, — excuse  the  expression  ". 

&  This  is  confirmed  by  Monseigneur  De  La  Place's  letter  to  M.  de  Rochechouart, 
.although  it  does  not  specify  the  different  sums.  The  Bishop  had  a  copy  of  the  Chinese 
text  of  Prince  Rung's  despatch  before  him. 

0  According  to  this  list,  we  were  in  error  in  stating  above  (198)  that  five  of  the 
Sisters  were  French,  and  two  Italian.  It  also  appears  that  the  Lady  Superior  was 
not  French,  but  Belgian. 
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on  which  the  French  Charg^  d' Affaires  in  Peking  has  acted  in 
receiving  from  the  Imperial  Government  of  China  the  offer  of  blood- 
money  for  a  massacred  British  subject ;  and  what  part  the  British 
Representative  in  Peking  has  taken  in  this  unheard-of  transaction. 

234.  We  are  far  from  adverse  to  a  liberal  pecuniary  compen* 
sation  being  demanded  for  the  family  of  every  private  foreigner 
massacred  or,  on  account  of  his  being  a  foreigner,  murdered  in 
China.  But,  in  the  first  place,  we  cannot  assent  to  this  principle 
being  extended  to  public  representative  functionaries  and  Boman 
Catholic  priests  and  Sisters  of  Charity.  In  the  former  case  it  should 
be  the  sole  privilege,  as  well  as  it  is  the  manifest  duty,  of  the  State 
concerned  to  provide  for  the  family  of  its  Representative.  In  the 
latter  case,  there  exist  no  bonds  of  family.  The  priest  and  the  nun, 
in  devoting  their  lives  to  ^*  the  Church  *'  and  celebacy,  have,  in  thus 
breaking  the  laws  of  God  as  well  as  of  Nature,  trodden  under  foot 
the  ties,  that  bind  man  to  the  past  and  future  generation  of  men, — 
the  sacred  ties 'between  children  and  parents,  between  parents  and 
children,  on  which  hangs  the  foundation  of  society,  and  which  alone 
constitute  the  true  bonds  of  family.  In  the  second  place,  compen- 
sation to  the  family  of  the  murdered,  should  invariable  be  preceded 
by  full  retributive  justice,  executed  upon  the  murderer,  or  those 
guilty  of  the  murder.  The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
such  monetary  compensation,  in  the  ideas  of  the  Chinese,  to  be 
mixed  up  with  that  retributive  justice,  and  to  be  mistaken  by  them 
for  an  element  in  the  latter,  i.  e.  for  blood-money.  It  shoald  be 
distinctly  impressed  on  them,  on  the  one  hand,  that  no  sum  of 
money,  however  large,  can  be  made  to  atone  for  a  capital  crime 
committed  against  a  foreigner;  that,  sooner  or  later,  condign  punish- 
ment is  certain  to  overtake  the  guilty,  or  those  who  may  have 
shielded  them ;  and  that  their  Gov&mment  will  be  held  responsible 
*  for  the  due  infliction  of  such  punishment.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
should  be  impressed  on  them,  that,  altogether  independently  of 

I  The  reader  will  have  noticed,  that  also  Monseigneur  De  La  Place,  in  his  letter 
te  Count  de  Bochechouart,  distinctly  takes  onr  view  of  the  case  (233,  i). 

2*^  The  steamer  Dragon  arrived  here  on  the  27th  ultimo  reporting  that  on  the 
j^temoon  of  the  21  st  ultimo,  the  French  Cathedral  and  Consulate  were  burned,  and 
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retributive  justice,  in  all  cases  inexorably  enforced,  the  family  of  the 
murdered  foreigner,  having  been  deprived  of  his  support,  is  entitled 
to  a  liberal  pecuniary  compensation ;  and  that  for  such  compensation^ 
the  locality  J  in  which  the  crime  was  committed,  will  be  held  respon- 
sible. Nor  should,  in  cases  like  that  of  the  Tientsin  massacre,  the 
principle  of  compensation  be  restricted  to  actual  destruction  of  life 
and  property;  but  extended  to  life  and  property  threatened  or 
endangered,  mental  anxiety  endured,  health  enfeebled,  prospect? 
changed,  and  all  consequences  directly  or  indirectly  involved  in  such 
a  crime.  Indeed,  if  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  French  Charg^ 
d' Affaires  has  already  applied  this  extended  prinoiple  so  far,  that  he 
has  obtained  from  the  Chinese  Government  a  compensation,  said  to 
be  excessive,  for  the  firm  of  Mr.  T.  Sandri,  with  which  the  Messrs. 
Borel,  previously  mentioned  (199),  are  connected;  Mr.  Sandri  being 
at  the  time  absent  in  the  interior  of  the  province.  M.  de  Boche- 
chouart  would  not  seem  to  have  considered,  that  the  chief  object  of 
such  compensation  is,  or  should  be,  the  better  security  of  the  lives 
and  the  property  of  foreigners,  resident  in  China,  for  the  future. 

235.  One  more  grave  error,  into  which  the  Representative  of 
France  has  fallen,  remains  to  be  noticed.  In  his  Memorandum  oit 
the  Events  at  Tientsin  he  states,  ''  that  the  enquiry  made  by  the 
Governor-General  Tseng  Kuo-Fan  clearly  establishes  the  falsity  of 
the  acts,  of  which  the  people  accused  foreigners  [foreign  mission* 
aries]  in  general,  and  the  Catholics  in  particular ''.  We  have  seen 
(210),  that  this  is  the  reverse  of  the  truth  'A  an^d  it  appears  to  us, 
that,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  was  the  duty  both  of 
M.  de  Rochechouart  and  of  the  French  Bishop  of  Peking,  Mon- 
seigneur  De  La  Place,  to  insist  on  a  public  investigation  of  the 
serious  charges,  brought  against  the  French  clergy  in  China ;  and 
this  the  more  so,  as  a  part  of  these  charges  has  been  distinctly 
endorsed  by  "the  Cycle",  the  recognized  organ  of  the  oonfi* 
dential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamfin,  Mr.  Hart.2    If  the  moral 

the  French  Consul,  sevenl  other  Frenchmcp,  and  the  Sioters  of  Meroy  murdered. 
No  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  the  attack  or  as  to  the  number  and  character  of  the 
assailants  have  yet  reached  Shanghai,  hut  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  motive 
for  the  rising  was  the  belief  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Sisters  of  Mercy 
either  killed  or  mutilated  or  improperly  used  the  children  which  personally  or  by  agetUa 
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character  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  were  above  suspicion,  Tvhich 
even  in  France^  although  there  closely  overwatched,  it  is  not,  and 
from  the  tendencies  of  the  physical  nature  of  man  cannot  be,  silence 
might  be  the  most  dignified  answer  to  such  accusations.  But  what 
could  place  the  position  in  China  of  the  celibate  priest  in  a  more 
striking  light,  than  the  naif  prayer  of  St.  Augustin :  '^  O  Lord,  grant 
me  chastity,  but — ^not  just  yet "?  The  extraordinary  assertion  of 
M.  de  Rochechouart,  as  cited  above,  looks  much  like  an  attempt,  by 

* 

cutting  the  gordian  knot,  to  evade  the  question ;  and  produces  an 
impression  the  very  opposite  of  what  is  intended.     It  is  not  difficult 
to  devine  the  grounds  (187,  i— ^,  5),  whether  true  or  false,  on  which 
the  Chinese  rest  their  suspicions  against,  and  their  dissatisfaction 
with,  TsSng  Kuo-Pan,  in  accusing  him  of  partiality  for  the  foreigner 
(229,  2).     To  us,  there  can  exist  no  doubt,  but  that  the  Chinese,  or 
any  other.  Government  would  be  fully  justified  in .  closing  up  its 
country  to  the  propagandistic  zeal  of  any  celibate  priesthood.     Nay, 
we  incline  to  think  that,  if  the  Government  of  China,  instead  of 
having  recourse  to   plotting  and  massacre,  had  presented  to  the 
Western  Powers  a  Memorandum,  embodying  its  frankly  expressed 
views,  supported  by  well-authenticated,  true,  and  unexaggerated 
evidence,  of  the  position  assumed  by  the  French  clergy  and  their 
native  converts  throughout  the  Empire,  as  irreconcileable  with  the 
Imperial  prerogatives  of  the  Chinese  Crown,  the  due  government  of 
the  Emperor's  subjects,  and  the  proper  administration  of  justice  in 
accordance  with  the  established  laws  of  the  land :  it  would  have 
commanded  the  sympathies  of  the  West,  and  might  have  induced 
an  enlightened  Government  of  Prance, — ^arriving  at  the  conviction, 
that  the  system  of  hollow  proselytism,  pursued  by  the   Romish 
priesthood  in  China,  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  ever  to  prove  a 
source  of  strength,  whether  political  or  material,  to  the  French 
nation,^-to  reconsider  its  China  policy,  and  to  modify  it  in  the  sense 

they  coUect  from  all  parts  of  tJie  country  for  instruction  ".    (**  The  Cycle  "  for  July  2, 
1870,  vol.  i,  p.  105). 

'*  Now  it  is  fair  that  the  Catholic  missionaries  should  boast  of  the  large  nnmben 
of  children  that  they  have  saved  from  heathenism,  and  even  from  death.  They  yearly 
expend  enormotis  sums  not  only  in  maintaining  nurseries  and  schools,  but  in  purdiasittg 
truants  doomed  to  death  or  to  a  miserable  or  vicious  life... Kidnapping  is  positively  an 
institution  in  China,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  agents  employed  by  the  (Cathode) 
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of  justice,  international  law,  and  the  true  interests  of  the  Freoch 
people. 

236.  The  only  evidence,  independently  of 'the  liberal  character 
of  the  Repartition-lists,  previously  referred  to  (212, 232),  and  said  to 
be  chiefly  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Representative  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  Ta  Ghing  Court,  which  we  possess  of  that  influence, 
is  the  following  document,  of  which  we  give  Mr.  Wade's  English 
translation  alone,  as  promulgated  at  Shanghai  by  Mr.  Medhurst,  and 
at  the  open  Ports  of  China  generally  by  H.  M.  Consuls : — 

Notification. 

The  undersigned  has  been  instructed  be  H.  B.  M/s  Charg6  d' Affaires, 
to  give  publioity  to  the  accompanying  copy  (with  a  translation  into  English 
annexed)  of  a  Proclamation  upon  the  subject  of  the  Tientsin  Massacre, 
which  has  been  communicated  to  H.  B.  M.'s  Legation  by  the  Yamen  of 
Foreign  affairs  at  Peking,  with  an  assurance  that  the  proclamation  shall  be 
published  in  all  parts  of  the  Chinese  Empire.  W.  H.  Msdhurst, 

British  Consulate,  Shanghai,  8th  T^ovember,  1870.  Consul, 

A  Notification  for  Genebal  Circulation. 

"  With  reference  to  the  outbreak  at  Tientsin  :  The  people  of  Tientsin, 
too  lightly  giving  ear  to  idle  stories,  suspicions  came  to  be  entertained  by 
them  which  begot  ill-blood ;  1  then  on  a  sudden  [breaking  out],  they  had 
the  audacity  to  murder  a  large  number  of  foreigners.  Chapels  were  fired  and 
destroyed,  and  the  opportunity  was  seized  to  rob  and  to  plunder.  These 
were  undoubtedly  wicked  acts,  committed  in  contempt  of  law. 

It  having  been  ascertained  by  Ts^ng  Governor-General  of  Chih-li,  that 
the  tales  about  the  digging  out  of  eyes,  and  the  cutting  out  of  hearts  were 
utterly  false,  and  rested  on  no  foundation  whatever,  he  made  search  for  the 
murderers  concerned  in  the  outrage,  and  seized,  some  earlier,  some  later, 
about  fifty  persons  really  implicated  2 

Of  these,  F6ng,  the  cripple,  and  others,  twenty  in  aU,  who  had  taken 
life,  have  been  sentenced  to  summary  decapitation.  Wang  Wu  [nick-named] 
the  little  awl,  and  others,  twenty-five  in  all,  who  had  availed  themselves  of 
the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  outbreak  to  take  property,  have  been 
oondemued  in  different  degrees  of  severity  to  bani^ment  The  Prefect 
and  Magistrate  of  Tientsin,  who  mismanaged  this  affair,  have  been  punished 
with  unusual  severity,  being  eiiled  to  Hei-Lung-Chiang,  (the  banks  of  the 
Amoor)  there  to  atone  for  their  fault  by  service.  3    This  for  example's  sake. 

falhtn  to  obtain  children  from  those  ready  to  part  with  them,  frequently  did  a  nefa- 
rious business  on  their  own  account,  and  while  professing  to  purchase  infants  for  the 
flitMioiS  actually  bought  them  to  sell  again  to  brothels  and  other  places  of  yet  more 
horrible  resort...  TAe  CaiJioUcfoUhers  make  themsehes  responsible  for  what  has  been  done 
in  their  name,  and  how  fearfully  they  have  been  held  to  their  pledge,  let  this  awful 
catastrophe  (the  massacre)  tell".  {**  The  Cycle  "  for  July  9,  1870,  vol.  i,  p.  110;  in  a 
leading  article  on  "The  Tientsin  Tragedy*'.) 

3h 
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The  arrangements  for  the  compensation  4  and  indemnity  [of  the  familin 
bereaved]  have  been  under  consideration,  and  will  presently  be  completed.  ^ 

It  will  behove  the  gentry,  the  military,  and  the  people  of  every 
province,  to  take  warning  by  this  :  that  so  they  may  be  prevented  following 
the  like  course.  And  whereas  it  is  too  possible  that  the  doubts  of  the 
multitude  not  being  yet  dissipated,  farther  animosity  may  be  the 
consequence,  this  Notification  is  issued,  and  the  gentry,  military,  and  people 
of  every  district,  are  expected  to  understand  that  ever  since  the  [ratified] 
treaties  were  exchanged,  trade  and  missionary  preaching  have  been  among 
their  stipulations  ;  that  the  object  of  missionary  teaching  is  to  persuade  men 
to  virtue,  and  that  trade  advantages  in  common  both  native  and  foreigner. 
The  State  regards  all,  [both  native  and  foreigner]  alike,  with  the  same 
philanthropic  feeling.  It  draws  no  distinctions.  The  men  from  afar  within 
its  boundaries,  yet  more  is  it  a  foremost  duty  to  protegt. 

It  is  the  obligation  of  the  authorities  (Kuan)  in  observance  of  the 
treaties,  whenever  a  case  presents  itself,  to  examine  into  it  and  dispose  of  it 
with  impartiality.  It  is  the  obligation  of  the  people  (min)  to  pursue  their 
callings  in  peace,  and  they  are  boimd,  if  there  be  matter  of  contention 
between  them  and  the  foreigner,  to  submit  it  to  the  local  authorities,  and 
to  await  the  equitable  action  of  these  taken  in  concert  with  the  foreigner's 
official  They  are  not  free,  on  this  pretext  or  that,  to  assemble  and  to  do 
violence.  If,  respecting  not  the  declared  Will  of  the  Emperor,  they  set  at 
nought  the  laws,  they  will  assuredly  be  punished  with  extreme  severity. 
[The  fate  of]  the  officials  and  people  of  Tientsin  is  to  be  their  '^  mirror  of 
the  Yin,"  6  (their  constant  remembrancer.) 

Let  every  one  tremble  and  obey  ! 

Let  none  resist !    A  Special  Proclamation. 

1  Lit.,  a  feud,  or  a  feeling  of  feud  commenced ;  a  beginning  of  hostile  relations. 

2  Or,  has  seized  and  convicted. 
9  That  is,  servioe  as  convicts. 

4  lit.,  for  comforting, 

6  Or,  are  being  graaually  completed  ;  the  money  for  the  reconstraction  of  tiie 
Consulate,  Cathedral,  &c.,  being  already  forthcoming,  if  not  paid. 

0  In  a  classical  passage  an  ancient  Emperor  is  reminded  that  the  mirror  of  the 
Yin  Dynasty  which  proceeded  his  own,  the  warning  given  by  the  fate  of  the  Yin,  is 
not  far  off ;  that  ub,  should  be  instantly  before  him. 

The  notes,  accompanying  this  version,  as  well  as  the  highly  colored 
version  itself,  in  which  all  objectionable  terms  have  been  glossed 
oyer,  are  Mr.  Wade's.  It  would  be  a  work  of  snpeferogation  to 
criticize  here  a  document  and  its  "  philanthropy  ",  which  emanates 
from  the  non-authority  of  the  "Yamen  of  Foreign  AflFairs^'  (27); 
virtually  maintains  the  position,  in  regard  to  the  Tientsin  massacre 
assumed  by  the  Chinese  Government,  in  every  particular ;  and  con- 
cludes with  the  ominous  *' warning",  that  the  merely  nofninalptmishment 
of  i/wo  of  the  Tientsin  magistrates,  the  complete  immunity  of  the  svpe- 
rior  officials,  under  whose  auspices  and  direction  the  cnrne  was  perpe* 
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i/roiedy  (md  the  apptwal  in  the  highest  quarters  of  the  patriotic  conduct 
of  the  people  of  Tientsin,  is  to  be  the  mirror  of  the  people  of  China  for 
the  fuiure,  or,  as  Mr.  Wade,  ^'  having  eyes  to  see,  yet  seeing  not ", 
unsuspectingly  explains  it,  "  their  constant  remembrancer ".  The 
notification  was  to  have  been  posted  by  the  Tau-tais :  it  has  remained 
so  much  waste  paper. 

237.  This>  perhaps,  will  be  the  most  appropriate  place  to  allude 
in  a  few  words  to  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen, 
Mr.  Hart,  in  connectiou  with  the  Tientsin  massacre.  Like  Prince 
Kung  and  Wen-S^iang,  he  was  absent  from  Peking  at  the  time ; 
from  which  circumstance,  however,  it  follows  by  no  means,  that  he 
was  not  in  correspondence  with  "  the  Chinese  Government ",  whose 
Agent-general  he  professes  to  be.  The  news  of  the  fearful  tragedy, 
many  days  preceded  by  its  rumour,  reached  him  in  Hong-kong  on 
the  second  or  third  day  of  July,  1870 ;  but  he  quietly  completed  his 
tour  of  inspection,  on  which  he  had  started  in  the  beginning  of 
December,  1869,  as  though  nothing  had  occurred,  or  rather,  as  though 
he  were  fully  acquainted  with  the  whole  course  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  Authorities,  and  knew  his  family  at  the  Capital  to  be,  for 
the  time,  in  perfect  safety.  He  finally  proceeded,  after  touching  at 
Taku  or  Tientsin,  to  Nu-chuang,  a  port  in  Manchuria,  and  returned, 
on  August  5, 1870,  to  Tientsin.  Here,  his  family  were  awaiting  his 
arrival.  He  must,  therefore,  have  given  instructions  for  them  to 
leave  the  Capital,  somewhere  about  July  24.  They  went  down  to 
Chi-fu,  a  port  in  Shan-tung,  then  protected  by  several  ships-of-war ; 
whilst  he  himself,  some  time  afterwards,  went  up  again  to  Peking. 
These  movements  were  noticed  as  remarkable  for  two  reasons :  firstly, 
because  it  was  judged  unnatural  for  any  man,after  a  prolonged  absence 
from  his  family,  to  extend  his  separation  from  them ;  and  secondly, 
because,  of  all  foreign  residents  in  Peking,  Mr.  Hart  had  by  far  the 
greatest  interest  in  maintaining  confidence  among  them,  and  not,  by 
any  but  an  act  of  the  most  absolute  necessity,  to  shake  that  confidence, 
and  set,  as  it  were,  the  example  for  a  general  exodns  of  Europeans 
from  the  Northern  Capital.  But  what  adds  still  more  to  the  remark- 
able character  of  the  movements  in  question  is,  that,  at  the  very  time 

when  Mr.  Hart  decided  on  the  (temporary)  removal  of  his  family — 
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including  his  brother,  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Inspector-General  of 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs — ^from  Peking,  there  was,  uosospeeted 
by  the  foreign  community,  the  danger  of  a  massckcre  haoging  over 
them ;  and  that  the  confidential  agent  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen^  him- 
self, did  not  return  to  the  Capital,  about  August  20, 1870,  until  tliat 
danger  had,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  positively  disappeared.  We 
abstain  from  every  comm^it  upon,  or  drawing  any  inference  what- 
ever from,  these  facts ;  but  leave  them  for  Mr.  Hart  to  explain. 

238.     The  real  point  here  for  our  consideration  is  his  admitt-ed 
position  as    confidential   adviser  of  "  the  Chinese  Government  "^ 
relative  to  its  final  determination  to  refuse  justice  to  France  and 
the  Western  Powers  in  the  matter  of  the  Tientsin  massacre,  and  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  this  international  crime  upon  itself.     We 
have  seen  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  as "  Ambassador  of  Chinese 
empire'',  publicly  to  declare  (129),  that  the  present  Government  of 
China  is  '^  directed  and  guided  largely  by  that  modest  and  able 
man,  Mr.  Hart ''.     It  is  difficult  to  imagine  an  occasion  of  graver 
import  than  that  of  the  Tientsin  massacre,  for  Mr.  Hart  to  strain  all 
his  powers  to  direct  and  guide,  and  to  use  all  his  influence  to  the 
very  utmost  with,  that  Government  in  the  sense  of  justice.    Ample 
time  and  ample  opportunity  he  had  for  action,  between  his  return  to 
Peking   and  the   decision   of  the   Imperial    Cabinet.     The    case, 
therefore,  presents  to  us  three  alternatives  of  judgment,  namely : 
either  Mr.  Hart  has  advised  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  sense 
of  the  decision  taken ;  or  he  has  stpprovingly  acquiesced  in  that 
decision ;  or  else  he  has  exerted  his  influence  in  the  sense  of  justice, 
and  has  altogether  failed  in  his  endeavours.     Under  the  two  first 
suppositions,   he  has  both   acted  in  opposition  to  his  duty  as  a 
British   subject,   and  actively  made  himself  an  accessary  to  the 
massacre  of  Tientsin,  after  the  fact.     Under  the  last  supposition  he 
has  done  his  duty,  ill   or  well,  both  to  the  Chinese  Government 
and  as  a  British  subject,  but  has  proved,  by  his  failure,  that  his 
influence  with  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  is  powerful  only  for  evil  and 
utterly  powerless  for  good.     In  either  case,  it  appears  to  us,  that  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  Home  Government  to  demand  that  Mr. 
Hart  be  removed,  without  delay,  both  from  his  quasi  official  position 
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in  connection  with  the  (Chinese  Government  and  from  Peking^ — a 
eabject^  to  which  we  shall  presently  recur.  Meanwhile  we  feel 
warranted  in  asking : — Whether  any  man  of  principle^  honor,  and 
loyalty,  being  a  British  subject,  and  professing,  as  Mr.  Hart  does,  to 
hold  under  the  Chinese  Qovemment  the  position  of  a  general  agent, 
and  coufidential  political  adviser,  on  that  Government  accepting  for 
itself  the  responsibility  of  the  international  crime  perpetrated  at  Tien- 
tsin, should,  or  should  not,  have  immediately  resigned  his  position  f 
Whether  any  man  of  principle,  honor,  and  loyalty,  being  a  British 
subject,  and  holding  as  Mr.  Hart  does,  under  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment the  position  of  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs,  on  that  Government  appointing  Chung-'Ho, — a  Chinese 
official  strongly  suspected,  and  publicly  accused,  of  having  taken  a 
leading  part,  both  passive  and  directing,  in  the  Tientsin  massacre, — 
as  Ambassador  to  one  or  more  Western  Powers,  should,  or  should 
not,  have  nominated  or  consented  to  the  nomination  of  three  of  his 
employes  J — one  a  British,  the  two  others  French  subjects  (232),  who 
entered  the  Customs-Service  of  China,  not  to  discharge  any  political 
or  diplomatic  duties,  but  for  the  clearly-defined  purpose  of  assisting, 
as  clerks,  in  the  collection  of  the  maritime  revenue  derived  by 
China  from  foreign  commerce, — ^to  the  post  of  Secretaries  and 
Interpreters  to  the  Chung-^Ho  Embassy  ?  And  whether  Mr.  Hart, 
by  thus  nominating,  or  consenting  to  the  nomination  of,  his 
subordinates  in  the  Customs-Service  to  borrowed-diplomatic  posi- 
tions in  the  suite  of  Chung-'Ho,  has,  or  has  not, — ^under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  considering  that  the  avowed  object  of 
the  Ghung-'Ho  Mission  is  to  screen  those  guilty  of  the  Tientsin 
massacre  from  the  punishment  justly  due  to  their  crime,  and  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  justice, — made  himself,  by  the  law  of  England  as 
well  as  by  that  of  China,  an  accessary  to  the  massacre,  after  the  fact  ? 

239.  Reverting  now  to  the  Western  policy  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  we  have  seen  that  the  view,  which  the  Tsung-li 
Yam^n  pretends  to  take  of  the  Tientsin  massacre  (214),  rests 
on  a  baseless  fabric,  and  is  in  the  most  flagrant  contradiction  with 
unquestionable  and  unquestioned  facts.  In  presence  of  these  facts, 
it  will  be  difficult  for  the  Western  reader  to  realize  the  unblushing 
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disregard  for  truth  and  painful  effrontery  of  the  statements,  o&daUy 
made  in  the  name  of  "  the  Son  of  Heaven  "  and  his  Cabinet  by  His 
Imperial  Highness,  Prince  Kung.     He  should  remember,  however, 
that,  with  the  Chinese  people  at  large  (174^  ^),  lying  is  not  only  a 
habit,  but  an  actual  accomplishment.     Nay,  we  have  known,  within 
ten  thousand  li  from  the  Northern  Capital,  philo-Chinese  Europeans, 
master  and  servant,  servant  and  master,  who  thought  as  little  of  a 
false  oath  as  they  might  be  supposed  to  have  done  of  a  draught  of 
Irish  whisky  or  a  spoonful  of  Scotch  porridge.     The  very  organ  of 
the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  "the  Cycle  ",  whieh 
may  fairly  be  assumed  to  echo  the  principles  and  views  of  its  founder, 
has  in  its  number  for  March  4,  1871,  a  leading  article  on  "  Lying  '*, 
the  opening  sentence  of  which  reads :     "  This  accompUshment  may 
be  regarded  in  many  lights,  either  as  a  moral  blemish,  a  social 
necessity,  a  subject-  for  curious  psychological  study,  or  under    a 
hundred  other  aspects  '\     Can  it,  then^  surprise  that  those  highly 
"accomplished''   Tatar  noblemen,   the   Emperor's    Uncle  Prince 
Kungi  and  the  Emperor's  Honorary  Tutor  Chung-*Ho,  should  have 
regarded  the  version,  which  they,  respectively,  give  of  the  Tientsin 
massacre,  as  well  as  the  massacre  itself,  under  the  aspect  of  "  a 
social  necessity  ",  and  in  the  light,  to  which  the  habit  of  their  lives 
(174,  2;  152)  has  trained  them  ?     It  has  been  shown,  we  venture  to 
think  in  a  conclusive  manner,  that  the  international  crime  under  con-^ 
aideration  constituted  but  one  plmse  of  a  premeditated  plot  for  the  mas^ 
sacre  of  foreigners  :  that  it  bore  the  unmistakeahle  sta/nip  of  an  official 
and  military  measure  ;  that  it  was  prepared  and  carried  out  under  the 
direction  of  the  magistrates  of,  and  the  Imperial  Commissioner  at, 
Tientsin ;  that  a  popular  tumult  was,  on  the  occasion,  got  up  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  masking  its  true  character  ;  that  the  Chinese  Oovern^ 
ment  ivphold  it  as  a  patriotic  deed  ;  and  that,  determined  to  shield  its 
actual  perpetrators,  the  Chinese  Goveimment  has  taken  the  full  res- 
ponsibility of  the  crime  upon  itself, 

1  "The  Overland  Monthly",  San  Francisco,  1870,  8vo.,  vol.  vi,  p.  157.  "The 
Chinese  Embassy  to  the  West ",  the  fir»t  of  an  intended  series  of  papers,  entitled 
"  Under  the  Dragon's  Footstool ",  by  the  Hon.  J.  Eoss  Browne.  They  promise^  judg- 
ing from  the  little  gem  before  ua,  to  become  the  by  far  most  interesting,  humourous, 
and  felicitous  production,  as  yet  given  to  the  public  by  the  distinguished  author. 
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240.  Such  being  the  case,  the  fact,  which  we  have  previously 
assumed,  namely,  that  the  plot  of  the  Summer- Solstice  itself  either 
emajiated  from,  or  was  devised  with  the  full  knowledge  and^ 
concurrence  of,  the  Imperial  Government  of  China,  will  no  longer 
appear  incredible.  Before,  however,  we  adduce  such  proofs  as  we 
are  able  to  give  in  support  of  this  certain  fact,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  disabuse  th,e  public  mind  of  two  erroneous  impressions, 
under  which  it  is  labouring.  The  first,  confined  to  the  Western 
world  unacquainted  with  China,  and  especially  impressed  upon  it  by 
the  late  Mr.  Burlingame,  is  that  the  Chinese  are  a  noble,  an 
enlightened,  and  a  civilized  people, — ^a  people  of  "  sages  ",  in  fact, 
as  noble  almost  as  it  is  ancient,  as  enlightened  as  it  is  numerous,  as 
civilized  as  it  is  homogeneous  (129).  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  With  admirable  sarcasm  the  Hon.  J.  Boss 
Browne,  after  quoting  from  the  Hon.  Caleb  Cushing's  speech  at  the 
Burlingame  Mission  banquet  at  Boston,  a  glowing  sentence,  which 
also  represents  the  Chinese  as  '^  highly  cultivated,  devoted  to 
science,  letters,  art, — civilized,  in  the  best  acceptation  of  the  word, 
when  our  fore-fathers  were  half-naked  barbarians  in  the  wilds  of 
Britain  or  Germany'',  remarks  upon  it :—" Possibly  Mr.  Cushing 
may  have  been  inspired  by  the  Embassadorial  'presence  on  that 
occasioit;  possibly  he  may  have  looked  at  the  subject  through  festal 
glasses, — ^not  through  those  crystal  spectacles  of  duty  which  had 
caused  him,  when  Minister  to  China,  to  claim  exterritorial  rights,  be- 
cause of  the  frenzied  bigotry  of  the  inhabitants,  their  brutal  ignorance, 
the  narrow-minded  policy  of  their  rulers,  and  the  utter  impossibility 
of  Christian  nations  holding  relations  with  them  upon  terms  of 
equality  "A  If  wo  except,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  literate  classes  and 
the  gentry,  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese  people,  though  generally  quiet, 
civil,  and  well-behaved,  are  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  barbarous  in 
the  extreme, — ^half  savages  .2  Conceited  (1 70),  prejudiced,  doggedljk 
narrow-viewed,  cruel,  and  filthy,  personally  and  morally,  the  whole 


3  Dr.  Williams  also  confesses : — **  Cluaa  is  a  pagan  country;  its  people  are,  as  a 
nrhole,  ignorant,  selfish  and  crael,  and  constantly  at  variance  among  themselves ;  i^ 
gentry  and  rich  landholders  oppressive  and  prond;  and  the  supreme  government 
merciless  to  exact  and  weak  to  defend... In  the  insurrectifii  which  raged  in  the  south 
of  Canton  province,  in  1854  and  1855,  it  was  estimated  that  more  than  half  a  million 
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nation  are.     They  carry  the  principle :  n^ituralia  non  sunt  turpia, 
beyond  the  most  latitudinarian  ideas   of  decency.     In  the  broad 
''streets'*  of  the  Capital  of  the  World,  and  in  broad  day-light, 
scenes  are  witnessed,   which  baffle  description.     The  advent  of 
spring  ia  announced  by  clusters  of  men  in  their  long  sheep-skin 
gowns,  which  they  have  not  taken  off  since  the  commencement  of 
winter,  sitting  down,  on  some  sunny  spot  in  the  most  pnblic^laces, 
to  louse  themselves.     Beggars,  whose  only  habiliments  consist  in  a 
brick,  by  means  of  a  tattered  cord  slung  round  their  body  and  which 
somehow  or  other  will  get  into  the  wrong  place,  or  else  in  a  scanty 
assemblage  of  dirty,  once  many-colored  rags,  hanging  together  in  an 
unimaginable  fashion,  insist  on  exhibiting  to  the  passer-by  their 
most   disgusting   sores.     Every   corner  of   a   street-gateway  and 
protruding  house-wall  has  its  liquid  cloaca.  1     Frequently,  however, 
the  latter,  where  the  space  is  more   extended,   is  replaced  by  a 
mound  of  rubbish,  on  which  rows  of  well-to-do  citizens,  exposing 
their  persons,  unconcernedly  perform  the   offices   of  nature,   sur- 
rounded by  manure-collectors,  pigs,  and  hungry  dogs,  waiting  to 
fight  for  the  excrements.     Scenes   still  more  sickening  juaj  be 
witnessed  on  the  execution-ground.     So  on  the  battle-fields.    In 
short,  those  noble,  highly  civilized   Chinese   of  the  Burlingamian 
oratory  have,  to  this  day,  not  altogether  emerged  from  a  condition 
of  cannibalism.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  soldiers  to  tear  the 
bodies  of  the  slain  or  the  wounded  to  pieces,  and  to  devour  their 
hearts.     Quite    recently,    a   Manchu   of  the  White   Banner  was, 
together  with  his  wife,  condemned  to  death  at  Peking  for  parricide, 
followed  by  a  similar  act  of  anthropophagy.    In  the  third  and  fourth 
years  of  the  present  reign,  A.  D.  1864-5,  a  large  body  of  rebels  from 
the  province  of  '  Hu-pei  invaded  the  adjoining  province  of  Shen-s^i. 
They  used  to  cut  or  tear  strips  of  flesh  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain, 
snd  roast  them  in  burning  embers  or  hot  ashes.     The  skulls  were 

of  men  oamd  to  a  violent  end  or  fled  the  coantry ;  and  how  many  towns  and  villages 
were  pillaged,  is  unknown".  (Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Afiairs,  Washington, 
1859—1860,  8yo.,  p.  546). 

^  1  During  our  sojourn  in  Peking,  £rom  1866  to  1869,  the  narrow  lane  also,  in  which 
Mr.  Hart's  '*  Yamdn"  is  situated — ^three  hundred  days  out  of  the  three  hundred  and 
sixty-five  impassable  either*  from  dust  or  mud — abounded  in  these  public  nuisances. 
We  learn  that  its  condition  is  as  filthy  as  ever;  but  that  the  ga«  (10,  3),  is  now 
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converted  into  drinking-bowls ;  the  skins  manufactured  into  shoes ; 
and  the  tendons  into  ropes.2     Such  is  Chinese  civilisation. 

241.  The  second  of  the  erroneous  impressions  abroad  respect 
ing  the  Central  Government  of  China,  and  shared  in  even  by  the 
Foreign  Ministers  at  Peking,  is  the  universally  prevalent  idea  of  the 
weakness,  nay  the  helplessness,  of  that  Government,  which,  if  we 
are  to  believe  Western  public  opinion,  presents  an  unquestionable 
case  of  "the  Sick  Old  L&Aj".  The  delusion  is,  notwithstanding, 
devoid  of  all  and  every  foundation.  The  Chinese  Government, 
constitutionally  the  strongest  form  of  government  conceivable  (172), 
has,  practically,  never  perhaps  been  stronger  than,  rendered  so  by 
the  Burlingame  Mission  and  the  Tientsin  massacre,  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  Speaking,  however,  without  any  special  reference  to 
the  momentary  aspect  of  the  question :  it  is  plain,  that  the  impress 
sion  of  its  weakness,  on  the  part  of  the  Western  Powers  and  their 
Bepresentatives  in  Peking>  cannot  but  impart  additional  strength 
to  the  Grovemment  of  China ;  and,  consequently,  this  impression  is 
in  every  manner  and  way  encouraged  by  the  Tsung-li  TamSn. 
"  Should  foreigners  press  (for  certain  concessions)  with  importunity'', 
TsSng  Kuo-Fan  in  his  secret  Memorial  (177)  reminds  the  Emperor, 
"  it  will  sufBce  to  intimate  to  them,  that  the  Central  Government, 
willing  though  it  be  to  grant,  has  not  the  power  to  enforce,  such 
concessions '\  A  gross  outrage  is  committed  upon  foreigners,  say 
English  missionaries,  in  some  part  of  the  interior  of  China  inacces* 
sible  to  "  the  inevitable  gun*boat ";  op,  which,  under  the  Gladstone 
Administration  is  much  the  same  thing,  at  one  of  the  treaty-ports, 
accessible  to  the  whole  squadron  of  H.  M.  ships-of-war  on  this  sta- 
tion. Her  Majesty's  Minister  represents  the  matter,  in  the  softest 
tones  of  remonstrance,  to  the  Central  Authorities.  They  promise 
a  full  inquiry  and  still  fuller  redress.  His  Imperial  Highness^ 
Prince  Kung,  in  his  condescension  goes  so  far  as  to  ftimish  the 

iUaminating  the  "  8treet>",  as  well  as  the  inner  conrts  of  the  '*  Yamdn  ".  Evidently, 
the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Cnstoms  is  bent  on  throwing  additional  light  upon  a 
subject,  which  exhibits  in  so  striking  a  manner  the  ** perfect  freedom  ",  claimed  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  for  China,  "to  unfold  herself  precisely  in  that  form  ^ 
civilisation,  of  which  she  is  most  capable  ",  and  "  the  equal  privileges ''  which  she 
ia  so  desirous  "  to  dispense  to  all  nations  '*  (129). 

2  The  Chinese  Recorder,  Fa -chow,  1871,  Svo.,  vol.  iii,  p.  205. 
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British  Representative  with  a  very  copy  of  the  oiBcial  instmctions, 
sent  to  the  local  Governor-General.  The  Minister  is  in  ecstacies. 
Cut  His  Imperial  Highness  has  not  considered  it  necessary  to  add 
to  his  copy  of  the  official  instructions  a  copy  of  the  secret  instruc- 
tions^ which  accompanied  them.  Nothing  is  done.  Alas !  the 
Central  Government  is  too  wealc  to  give  effisct  to  its  most  earnest 
good-will.  The  case  is  reported  home  to  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Hammond  is  certain  to  "  assure  Her  Majesty^s  subjects 
of  the  interest  taken  by  their  Government  in  the  security  of  their 
persons  and  their  property,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  feel  that  they  may  require  of  British  subjects  to  refrain 
from  any  proceedings  likely  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  Chinese  and 
so  imperil  both'\l  Likely  to  be  misunderstood  by  the  Chinese  ? 
Imperil  "  both "  ?  Imperil  whom  ?  Her  Majesty's  subjects,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  ?  But,  let  this  pass.  It  is  the  delusive 
idea  of  the  weahiess  of  the  Central  Government,  which  chiefly  enables 
the  Tsung-li  Tamen  to  act  with  that  duplicity  which,  in  its  diplo- 
matic intercourse  with  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Peking,  constitutes 
its  vital  strength.  "  In  one  sense,  it  seems  ",  as  the  Hon.  William 
B.  Reed  so  truly  remarks  (152),  "  the  Emperor  knpws  and  directs 
everything :  in  another  sense,  he  knows  nothing ''.  And  in  reference 
to  an  important  secret  document,  found  in  the  Yamen  of  Teh,  the 
former  notorious  Governor- General  of  the  Two  Kiang,he  observes  with 
equal  truth :  "  it  shows  beyond  question,  that  in  all  that  Yeh  said 
and  did  in  relation  to  the  treaty-powers,  he  was  a  faithful  expcment 
of  iho  Im/perial  will'\  That  will  in  China  is  all-powerful.  True, 
rebellions  are  one  of  the  chronic  institutions  of  the- Celestial  Empire; 
but  the  institution,  with  Chinese  statesmen,  is  simply  an  instrument 
of  government,  or  an  element  in  the  Imperial  policy.  Only,  that 
occasionally  a  rebellion  is  allowed  to  grow  beyond  control ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  it  may  assume  proportions  dangerous  even  to  the  sta- 
bility of  the  reigning  dynasty.  A&  a  rule,  the  Governors  of 
Provinces  are  completely  under  the  power  of  the  Central  Govern- 
ment ;  the  local  magistrates  and  officials  completely  under  the  power 

4 

1  The  Hon.  E.  Hammond's  Letter,  dated  Foreign  Office,  December  28,  1870,  to 
A.  Michie,  Esq.,  Chairman  to  the  Shanghai  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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of  the  Governors  of  Provinces;  the  people  completely  under  the 
power  of  the  local  magistrates  and  officials.  By  way  of  illustrating 
these  truisms,  we  may  refer  to  the  entry  of  H.  M.  Consul  Mr. 
Medhurst,  on  November  15,  1868,  into  the  turbulent  city  of 
Yang-chow  (188) :  not  a  voice  was  raised  among  the  immense 
crowd,  assembled  on  the  occasion,  against  the  "  hated  "  foreigner ; 
not  an  act  betrayed  the  "  ill-will "  of  the  people.  The  most  perfect 
order  reigned  throughout  the  place.  Again,  there  is  the  riot  at 
Nanking,  in  June,  1870  (194).  We  see  a  mob,  excited  to  blood- 
thirstiness  by  the  local  magistrates,  about  to  destroy  the  mission- 
houses  of  the  outer  barbarians :  one  word  from  the  Governor-General 
Ma — ,  and  officials  and  people,  like  so  many  lambs,  return  quietly  to 
their  homes.  To  the  absolute  subjection  of  the  Imperial  Princes 
nearest  to  the  throne,  and  of  the  most  powerful  magnates  of  the 
Empire,  to  the  Emperor's  decrees,  we  have  already  alluded  (173). 
In  the  fourth  year  of  Eia-Ching  (1799)  '  Ho  Chung-Tang,  who  had 
been  the  favorite  and  ruling  Minister  of  the  Emperor  Kao  Tsung- 
Shun,  fell  into  disgrace.  He  was  a  man  of  enormous  wealth. 
Besides  landed  and  house-property  tq  an  amazing  amount,  he 
lefl  in  his  treasury  at  Canton,  in  bullion  and  gems,  a  sum 
of  nearly  eighty  million  Taels  or  about  twenty-four  million  pounds 
sterling.  His  son  had  married  an  Imperial  Princess.  The  crime, 
of  which  he  stood  accused,  was  the  assumption  of  sovereign 
prerogatives.  He  was  sentenced  to  "  death  by  a  slow  and  painful 
execution '',  which,  however,  an  act  of  special  grace  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  Jen  Tsung-Jui  commuted  to  self-strangulation, — 
the  same  manner  of  death,  which,  for  similar  reasons.  Prince  I  and 
Prince  Ching,  in  virtue  of  the  coiqi  iVetat  carried  out  by  Prince 
Kung,  their  brother,  on  November  2,  1861,  were  made  to  suffer. 
Thive  is  no  Government  in  Europe  strange^'  than  is  the  Central  Govei^n- 
ment  of  China, 

24-2.  We  may  now  proceed  to  argue  thus  :  the  magistrates  of 
Tientsin,  having  the  people  under  their  control  and  being  in 
immediate  communication  with  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Chung- 
'Ho,  would  not  have  dared  to  cause  so  great  a  public  crime  as  the 
massacre    of    Tientsin    to    be    committed,  without    the     positive 
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concurrence  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner ;  and  the  Imperial  Com- 
missioner Chung-'Ho,  havin^g  the  magistrates  of  Tientsin,  and  with 
them  the  people,  under  his  control,  and  being  in  direct  commuiiica- 
tion  with  the  Central  Government  in  Peking  within  a  distance  of 
eighty  miles  from  his  Tamen,  would,  personally  responsible  to  that 
Government  for  the  action  of  his  subordinates,  not  have  dared  to 
allow  the  magistrates  and  the  people  of  Tientsin  to  commit  an 
international  crime,  involving  China  in  the  danger  of  a  war  with 
European  Powers,  without  the  positive  concurrence  of  the  Central 
Government :  hence,  the  massacre  of  Tientsin  must  needs  have  been 
carried  out  with  the  previous  knowledge  and  the  full  sanction  of  the 
Central  Government.  And  not  only  is  this  conclusion  a  legitimate 
one,  but,  in  combination  with  the  subsequent  action  of  the  Central 
Government,  it  is  sufficient  to  carry  conviction.  On  grounds  similar 
to  the  preceding,  we  may  still  argue  that  the  systematic  agitation 
against  foreigners,  which  was  kept  up  by  the  literate  and  official 
classes  throughout  a  large  part  of  China  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  until  October,  1870,  must  have  had,  if  not  the  active, 
certainly  the  passive,  concurrence  of  the  Central  Government, — a 
fact,  which  lends  additional  strength  to  the  foregoing  conclusion, 
yet  further  supported  by  "the  Chinese  Government  having 
engaged", — ^as  M.  de  Rochechouart  informs  Count  Mejean^  and 
about  the  date  referred  to — "  to  adopt  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
perfect  security  of  foreigners,  at  the  present,  in  every  part  of  the 
country  ",  and  thereby,  and  by  the  unbroken  tranquillity  which  has 
prevailed  iu  China  ever  since,  showing  that  the  Central  Government, 
in  accordance  with  our  view,  does  possess  the  most  absolute  power 
of  control  over  its  people.  But,  in  addition  to  this  evidence  of  a 
general  character,  we  are  able  to  adduce  special  proofs  of  the  guilty 
concurrence  of  the  Central  Government  iu '  the  Tientsin  massacre 
and  the  plot  of  the  Summer- Solstice,  which,  scanty  though  they 
must  necessarily  be,  will  nevertheless  place  that  concurrence  beyond 
even  the  shadow  of  a  rational  doubt. 

1  In  the  tjonversation  between  the  Emperor  S*ien-F6ngand  Ki,  Repeatedly  alluded 
to,  we  read:—**  Ki.— As  the  barbarians  cannot  dispense  with  our  people  in  the  work 
of  interpretation,  Sen  and  Yeh  manage  to  make  their  employes  furnish  them  privately 
©very  month  with  all  particulars.     We  are  thus  enabled  to  learn  everything  concern- 
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243.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  in  his  despatch  to- Lord  Stacley 
of  October  12,  1868,  relative  to  the  Yang-chow  troubles,  observed : 
*'  As  regards  Yang-chow,  it  is  probable  that  a  simple  blockade  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Canal,  stopping  all  the  junk  salt  trade, — in 
which  the  literati,  gentry,  aftd  local  authorities  are  all  deeply 
interested, — would  within  forty-eight  hours  bring  them  each  in  their 
tara  to  a  due  sense  of  their  obligations  and  the  folly  of  their 
attempts  by  viotence  to  resist  our  just  demands '^  Most  of  the 
despatches  of  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Peking  come  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n.  l  Itrf  attention  was  thus 
directed  to  one  of  the  most  vulnerable  points  for  hostile  mea- 
sures, which  it  was  expected  the  Plot  of  the  Summer-Solstice 
would  certainly  provoke.  It  was  a  point,  at  that  season  of  the  year 
of  the  greater  importance,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  rice-  ,^ 
tribute  from  the  South  is  sent  by  the  Canal  for  the  supply  of  the  / 
Capital.  Hence,  immediately  after  the  Tientsin  massacre,  we  find/ 
the  Yang-tse  crowded  with  Chinese  gun-boats,  conveying  troops  to  \ 
a  camp  formed  at  Kua-chow,  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  opposite 
Chin-kiang, — the  very  locality  pointed  out  by  Sir  Rutherford 
Alcock.  By  the  beginning  of  July,  1870,  there  was  a  force  of 
about  20,000  men  concentrated  on  that  spot.  Now,  if  the  Central 
Government  had  •had  no  foreknowledge  of  the  planned  massacre, 
and  looked  upon  that  little  "  rioting  and  brawling  affair ''  at  Tientsin 
as  a  spontaneous  rising  of  the  people,  ^^  wholly  unimagineable  and 
incomprehensible "  to  the  innocent  Government, — why  these 
immediate  military  movements  ?  how  is  it  to  be  explained,  that 
every  'preparation  had  been  made  to  carry  them  into  effect  with  a 
promptitude  perfectly  astonishing  in  China?  But  this  is  not  all. 
We  have  ascertained  it  to  be  a  positive  fact,  that  the  concentration 
of  troops  at  Kua-chow  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  river,  and  in  a 
manner  which  drew  attention  to  the  movement  of  Chinese  gun-boats 
only  as  of  a  somewhat  unusual  character,  had  commenced  so  early  as 
about  the  end  of  May,  1870,  and  that,  by  the  21st  of  June,  already 

ing  them.  Emperor. — How  is  it  that  persons  in  barbarian  employ  will,  notwith- 
standing, famish  us  with  intelligence?  Ki. — It  merely  costs  a  few  hundred  dollars 
more  a  year -to  bestow  rewards   on  them.      For  these  they  arc  well  jjleascd  to 


serve  us". 
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between  7000  and  8000  men  were  encamped  at  *'  the  month  of  the 
Grand  Canal ".  Quite  recently,  TsSng  Kuo-Fanhas  made  Kaa-chow 
the  naval  station  of  an  Admiral.  We  have  also  learned  firom 
reliable  native  sources,  that  in  the  month  of  April  and  early  in  the 
month  of  May,  1870,  the  Governor*  of  all  the  maritime  and  some 
other  adjoining  Provinces  received  orders  to  prepare  for  war  with  the 
foreigner,  and  to  keep  their  contingencies  of  troops  in  yeadixvess  to 
take  the  field.  And  this  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  "Peking^ 
Gazette  "f  even  in  so  far  as  Imperial  Rescripts  and  MemonaI&  to  the 
Throne  bearing  on  these  preparations  were  permitted  to  appear  in. 
it,  and  the  Gazette  is  before  ns.  For  the  period  intervening  be- 
tween April  and  July,  1870,  it  presents  a  picture  of  military  activity, 
excitement,  and  encouragements,  during  a  time  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity,  quite  unique.  Reviews  are  held;  troops  drilled >  barracks 
rebuilt ;  gun-boats  constructed ;  honors  bestowed ;  temples  erected  ; 
even  braves  are  enlisted,  and  women,  who  preferred  suicide  to  the 
chance  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  "  the  outer  barbarian '',  held  up  as 
a  patriotic  example  to  follow.  Nor  is  it  undeserving  of  notice,  that 
Chung-^Ho,  as  will  be  seen,  appears  to  take  a  somewhat  prominent 
part  in  these  doings.  Thus  we  find  that  Yang  Chang-Chen,  the  acting 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  Chih-kiang,  having  inspected  the  troops  at 
'Hu-chow  and  Kia-s4ng,  reports  favorably  on  their  condition  (before 
May  7).  On  the  contrary.  Ma  S^in-I,  Governor-General  of  the  Two 
Kiang,  considering  his  troops  to  be  perfectly  unreliable  in  cases  of 
emergency, Tecommenda  that  they  should,  partly  at  least,  be  first  drilled 
in  the  foreign  fashion,  and  generally  be  better  disciplined,  that  their 
pay  be  increased  and  not  allowed  to  fall  into  arrear,  their  comforts 
looked  to,  and  their  efficiency  be  insured  in  every  respect  (middle 
of  May,  comp.  art.  194).  Tseng  Kuo-Fan,  Governor-General  of 
Chih-li  (about  the  same  time),  orders  additional  forces  up  from 
An-wei,l  perseveres,  at 'a  heavy  expense  to  the  Treasury,  in  his 


1  The  Tientsin  Correspondent  of  the  Shanghai  "Evening  Courier",  also,  relates 
the  following  incident: — **  A  Chinese  Christian  coming  in  from  the  country,  when 
about  50  H  from  this,  took  passage  in  a  carrier's  cart.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was 
joined  by  a  small  mandarin,  and  a  little  later  by  a  foot-soldier,  who  entered  into  con- 
versation together.  The  soldier  said  he  had  travelled  130  li  that  day,  and  was  going 
express.     The  troops,  which  had  come  from  An- Wei,  were  pressing  on  as  fast  as 
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endeavours  to  raise  the  soldiery  of  the  Province  to  the  highest  state 
of  efficiency,  and  proposes  to  increase  their  regular  strength  to  12,000 
men  (before  June  14).  Ting  Pao-Ch^n,  Governor  of  the  Province 
of  Shang-tung,  reports  that^  in  obedience  to  an  Imperial  Rescript, 
he  is  about  to  start  for  a  reviev^  and  inspection  of  the  troops  of  the 
province  (before  May  29).  Sung  Kuei-Pang  is  so  deeply  engaged 
in  organising  the  army  in  Pu-kien,  that  the  Governor-General  of  the 
Province  prays,  he  may  be  permitted  to  postpone  for  a  while  his 
visit  to  the  Capital,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  by  the  Board  of 
War  for  an  audience  of  the  Emperor  (before  May  1).2  A  similar 
memorial  is  presented  to  the  Throne  by  the  Governor-General  of 
Shan-s4  in  favor  of  Cha  Lung- An,  engaged  in  drilling  the  banner- 
men  at  T^ai-yiian  (before  May  21).  In  the  same  province,  new 
gun-boats  are  being  completed  in  all  haste  at  Sui-yiian,  as  we  learn 
from  a  Memorial,  presented  to  the  Throne  by  Chung-'Ho  (before 
May  20).  The  Governor-General  of  the  Two  Kiang  orders  the 
Vice-admiral  Wang-chi  to  return  to  his  post  at  Lang-shan  to  expedite 
certain  naval  matters,  and  to  complete  various  changes  in  the 
division  (before  June  3).  Li  'Hung-Chang  reports,  that  he  took 
nineteen  of  his  old  and  tried  officers  with  him  to  Shen-s'i,  and  prays 
for  permission  to  request  the  Governors  of  the  Two  Kiang  and  the 
Two  Kuang,  that  the  first  vacancies  within  their  jurisdiction  be 
filled  up  from  the  number  of  those  officers  (before  June  5).  Tseng 
Kuo-Fan  recommends  that  posthumous  honors  and  gracious  rewards 
be  conferred  on  a  number  of  officers  and  men,  killed  during  the 
Nien-fei  rebellion  (before  May  3).  Chung-^Ho  memorialises  the 
Throne,  praying  that  the  Temple  in  memory  of  San-ko-lin-sin, 
Oommander-in-Cbief  of  the  Chinese  armies  in  the  last  war,  and  the 
implacable  enemy  of  foreigners,  being  near  its  completion,  the 
Board  of  Rites  may  be  instructed  to  send  in  the  posthumous  titles 
of  certain  of  the  officers,   who  were   killed  in   battle  under  his 


possible.  Tsdng  Kuo-Fan  had  sent  for  them  to  come  in  haste ;  these  orders  they 
received  on  the  5th  of  June,  and  they  left  An- Wei  in  the  same  month,  coming  by 
way  of  Pau-ting^fu". 

2  It  is  thus  seen,  that  the  warlike  preparations  extended  to  all  the  Eastern  pro- 
vinoes,  viz.,  Chih-li,  Shan-tung,  Kiang-su»  Chih-kiang,  and  Fn-kien;  and  most  prob- 
ably, therefore,  the  Plot  of  the  Summer-Solstice  also. 
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command^  for  registrafcion  in  the  Temple  (before  May  1).  By  an 
Imperial  Rescript,  dated  May  20,  1870,  permission  is  granted  for 
the  erection  of  Temples  in  memory  of  two  officers,  who  fell  in  the 
service  of  their  country  in  the  10th  year  of  S'ien-Feng  (1860).  The 
Governor-General  of  the  Two  Kuang  prays  for  permission  to  erect  a 
Temple  in  honor  of  the  wife  of  Li  Fa-Tai,  Governor  of  Canton,  who 
strangled  herself  when  the  barbarian  English  were  harassing  the 
city  in  the  11th  month  of  the  7th  year  of  S'ien-Feng.  The 
Governor- General  of  the  Two  Kiang,  and  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Eiang-su,  where  the  adherents  of  the  Ming  still  muster  strong 
(104),  even  deem  it  expedient  to  build  a  temple  in  memory  of  .(^h^n 
Tze-Lung,  an  official  of  the  late  dynasty,  who  committed  suicide 
because  of  the  Manchu  conquest ;  whilst,  by  way  of  encouraging  the 
braves,  we  find  a  Memorial  presented  to  the  Throne,  in  April,  1870, 
praying  that  some  forty  or  fifty  convicts  may  be  granted  their 
liberty,  as  a  reward  for  the  services  rendered  by  them,  as  brdve^^  to  the 
Ooveniment,  Now,  although  these  indications  give,  and  can  give, 
but  a  very  imperfect  idea  1  of  the  military  preparations  for  a  foreign 
war,  which,  prwiow&'ly  to  tlie  twenty -first  of  June,  1870,  were  made  by 
the  Central  Government  during  a  period  of  profound  peace  and 
tranquillity :  2  the  latter,  in  combination  with  our  general  argument 
(242),  the  conduct  of  the  Government  subsequently  to  the  Tientsin 
massacre,  its  acceptance  of  the  responsibility  of  that  crime,  and  its 
manifest  and  virtually  declared  "  foreign '*  policy  (178,  173,  177), 
furnish  irresistible  proof  of  the  most  grave  fact,  that  the  Plot  of  the 
Summer- Solstice  was  designed  and  carried  out  with  tlie  fall  cognizance 
and  concurrence,  if  not  at  the  direct  instigation,  of  the  Imperial  Oov&m- 
ment  of  Ghina  ;  a^id  4hat  massacre  and  incendiarism  e^der  as  elements 


1  We  have  not  the  whole  series  of  the  "Peking  Gazette"  for  the  period  under 
consideration  before  us ;  but  have  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  Abstracts,  published  of  it  in 
"the  Cycle"  (194,  2).  They  are  supposed  to  be  occasionally  se/«cte(i  by  the  confi- 
dentifid  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n  himself,  and  i^egularly  abbreviated  for  "  the 
Cycle  "  by  his  brother  Mr.  James  H.  Hart,  who,  by  the  bye,  was  appointed  on  Jauu* 
ary  2,  1867i  a  4th  class  clerk,  unattached,  in  the  Customs ;  July  1,  1S68,  a  3rd  class 
clerk,  unattac/ied ;  April  16,  1869,  a  /'Knight"  of  the  3rd  class  of  the  Order  of  tiie 
Dragon ;  November  13,  1869,  Acting  Chinese  Secretary ;  September  30,  1870»  Chinese 
Secretary.  What  confirms  the  supposition  in  question,  is  the  circumstance  that^  for 
the  period  during  which  the  Chinese  Secretary  to  the  Inspector-General  was  absent 
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into  its  Western  policy.  Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention^  in  this 
connection^  the  remarkable  circumstance^  that^  on  May  23^  two 
months  leave  of  absence  and  a  present  of  five  ounces  of  ginseng 
were  granted  to  W£n-S'iang;  and  a  few  days  leave  of  absence^  on 
account  of  ill-healthy  to  Prince  Rung;  and  that  on  June  12^  1870^ 
His  Imperial  Highness^  leave  of  absence  from  the  Tsung-li  Tamen 
was  prolonged  for  another  month. 

244.  M.  de  Bochechouart^  in  his  letter  to  Count  M^jean^ 
states : — "  1  do  not  believe  that  in  Peking  any  plot  has  existed  to 
massacre  the  foreign  residents  of  this  city.  Possibly^  during  the 
first  days  after  the  events  of  Tientsin^  we  had  to  fear  a  repetition  of 
that  mournful  tragedy;  but^  happily^  these  apprehensions  soon 
vanished  on  a  consideration  of  the  character  of  the  population  of 
Peking^  where  the  Tatar  element  predominates  and^  consequently^ 
throws  difficulties  into  the  way  of  any  riot^  unless  provoked  by  the 
Central  Government  itself^  which^  under  the  circumstances^  would 
have  had  no  interest  in  aggravating  its  situation  ^^  We  need 
hardly  remark^  that  the  Representative  of  France  appears  to  us  to 
have  altogether  failed  in  comprehending  the  real  position  of  afiairs^ 
and  that  the  logic  of  his  argument  is  as  feeble  as  we  must  hold  its 
basis  to  be.  It  is  the  very  Tatar  element^  the  very  fact  that  the 
Chinese  Government  is  Tatar-Manchu^ — i.e.  the  Government  of  a 
usurping^  now  powerless  tribe,  which  has  no  hold  upon  the  attach- 
ment and  loyalty  of  the  Chinese  people,  and  suspects,  fears^  and 
consequently  hates  the  stranger, — from  which  the  antagonism  of  the 
Central  Government  to  foreign  intercourse,  its  unwillingness  to 
increase  the  material  resources,  the  wealth,  the  knowledge,  and  the 
power  of  the  people,  and  its  reactionary  and  anti-foreign  policy  take 

from  Peking  (237)  i.  e.  from  the  beginning  of  Aagoflt  to  some  time  in  October,  1870, 
there  appeared  no  **  Abstracts  of  Peking  Gazettes  *'  in  **  the  Cycle  ".  The  versions 
are,  occasionally,  as  we  have  seen,  highly  colored  in  favor  of  the  Chinese  (p.  484, 
Note  1),  and  generally  far  from  reliabla 

S  The  Biahometaa  insurrection  in  Shen-sH— a  Province  not  to  be  confounded  by 
the  Western  reader 'with  the  adjfining  Province  of  Shan-s'i— ,  which  li  *Hung-Chang 
was  sent  to  quell,  was  at  the  time  greatly  exaggerated  as  to  its  extent  and  import- 
ance. We  hear  little  more  of  it,  notwitiistanding  that  Li,  immediately  upon  the 
Tientsin  massacre,  transferred  nearly  his  whole  army  to  Chih-U. 
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their  soarce.     The  people,  left  to  themselves,  are  perfectly  friendlj. 
"It    is  the   Government    and    the  governing    classes,  who    are 
hostile",    Mr.    Gundry    also    remarks:    "the    people    are   either 
indifferent  or  well  disposed '\1     The  reason  why  tranquillity  was 
maintained  in  Peking  on  the  Twenty-first  of  June,  1 870,  we  have 
previously  explained  (193).     After  the  explosion  of  the  plot,  and 
its  success,  at  Tientsin,  the  question  assumed  a  different  aspect. 
The  Chinese  Government,  despite  of  its  protestations  respecting  the 
massacre,  was  prepared  for  war,    and    looked    upon    immediate 
hostilities   on   the  part,    certainly   of  France,   probably  of  other 
Western    Powers,    as   inevitable.    Nothing,  however,  was   done, 
beyond  a  feebly- warning  collective  protest,  and,  on  the  part  of  iiie 
Foreign  Ministers  present  at  the  Capital  and  more  directly  con- 
cerned in  the  events  which  had  occurred,  much  talk,  and  more 
ill-directed  zeal.     They  proved  themselves  to  be  no  match  for  the 
members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n.     And  whilst  the  diplomacy  of  the 
Central   Government  was  thus    signally    triumphant,    the    Privy 
Council  found  itself  at  leisure,  unsuspected  by  either  Mr.  Wade  or 
M«  de  Rochechouart,  to  discuss,  in  concert  with  the  War  Council, 
the  expediency  of  joining  issue  with  "  the  outer  barbarian ''  by  a 
general  rising  against,  and  massacre  of,  foreigners  in  China.     If  we 
are  well  informed, — ^and  we  have  no  slight  ground  for  placing 
reliance  in  our  source  of  information, — the  question  had  been  as 
good  as  decided  in  the  affirmative,  when  in  the  night  of  the  27th 
day  of  the  6th  moon  (July  25)  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war 
between  Prussia  and  France  reached  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  and  was, 
at  day-break,  transmitted  to  the  Palace.     This  news  finally  turned 
the  balance  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet  so  far  as  to  lead,  about  the 
middle  of  August,  to  the  positive  resolution  of  delay,  and  the  return 
to  a  temporising  policy.     The  danger  which,  in  so  threatening  a  form^ 
had  hung  over  the  confiding  foreign  community  at  Peking  and  the 
more  wary  settlements  at  the  open  ports,  had,  and  has,  subsided — 
for  a  time.    No  doubt,  the  reasoning  of  the  Chinese  Government 
was  chiefly  made  to  rest  on  the  chances  of  a  general  European  war ; 
the  consideration  that,  even  were  such  aH  expectation  not  realized^ 

1  In  a  letter  to  '*  the  Times  ",  dated  Shanghai,  July  15,  1869. 
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in  the  same  proportion  in  whicli  Germany  and  France  were  mutually 
exhausting  their  strength,  China  would  go  on  increasing  her  own 
military  resources ;  and  the  hope  of  creating,  in  the  interval,  divisions 
among  the  Western  Powers  by  diplomatic  action.  Had  not  the 
Burlingame  Mission  revealed  to  the  Chinese  Government  an  almost 
limitless  extent  of  credulity  on  the  part  of  the  Wester  Cabinets  ? 
Chung-'Ho  must  be  a  sorry  diplomatist,  indeed,  if  he  were  to  fail  in 
duping  and  overreaching  European  statesmen  (177). 

245,  The  discussions  of  the  Privy  Council  and  the  War  Coun- 
cil, just  referred  to,  being  naturally  kept  very  secret,  the  corres- 
ponding interval  of  suspense  furnishes  but  few  traces  of  the  real 
state  of  affairs.  Yet,  such  traces  are  not  altogether  wanting.  To 
certain,  perhaps  dubious,  indications  we  have  no  desire  to  allude 
here  any  further.  In  Peking,  during  our  prolonged  sojourn  in  that 
city,  foreigners  were  occasionally,  though  rarely,  called  '^  sons  of  a 
devil ";  but  the  charge  of  kidnapping  was,  to  our  knowledge,  never 
brought  against  them.  From  about  the  middle  of  July  to  about  the 
middle  of  August,  1870,  they  were  continually  pointed  at  as* "kid- 
nappers '';  because,  in  the  semi-official  "  Peking  Gazette  "  for  July 
16,  there  had  appeared,  from  the  censor  Kia-'Hu,  a  memorial- 
followed  by  anonymous  proclamations — against  kidnapping,  based  on 
an  instance,  stated  to  have  occurred  near  the  'Ha-ta-men,  from  whence 
leads  a  street  in  which  several  of  the  foreign  iHissionaries  reside ; 
and  a  native  boy,  belonging  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Edkins, 
was  actually  taken  to  the  Yamen  on  such  a  charge.  At  the  same 
time  an  English  gentleman,  well-known  among,  and  a  favorite  with, 
the  Chinese,  was  told  by  some  soldiers,  on  their  drilling-ground : 
"  We  are  going  to  kill  you  foreigners  ".  There  was,  no  doubt,  a 
better  foundation  for  that  warning,  than  met  the  eye  at  the  time. 
On  the  25th  of  July  the  English  cemeteiy  was  visited  by  Chinese 
officials ;  as  had  previously  been  a  Catholic  chapel  outside  the  city- 
walls  :  with  a  view,  it  was  pretended,  to — the  security  of  foreigners. 
If  we  add  to  these,  and  other,  symptoms  the  ominous  circumstance, 
that  General  Chen  Kuo-S'ue,  in  communication  with  "the  war- 
party  ^'  and  credibly  reported  to  have  had  an  audience  of  the 
Emperor  himself,  was  awaiting  in  Peking — ^instead  of  "  orders  '*,  let 
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US  say — the  course  of  events^  and  only  lefb  the  Capital  abotxt  tbe 
middle  of  August :   with  the  Tientsin  massacre  and  the  Plot  of  the 
Summer- Solstice    before  us^    we    shall    have    adduced    sniKeient 
evidence  to  lend  to  the  statement^  we  felt  authorised  to  make  in  the 
preceding  article^  a  high  degree  of  certainty.     Nor  is  there  lack  of 
further  evidence.  •  The  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Kiang-sn,  Ting,  was 
once  more  (193),  about  the  middle  of  July,  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment summoned  to  Peking.     In   Shanghai  the  excitement  in  the 
native   city  was   then   far  greater,   than   it   had  been  before  the 
Twenty-first  of  June.     In  the  harbour  native  gun-boats  took  up 
suspicious  positions ;  and  junks  were  placed  in  readiness  to  be  sunk 
across  the  bar,  with  the  view  of  blocking  up  the  port.     ''  Chinese, 
friendly  to   foreigners,   counselled  watchfulness.     They  said,    we 
could  not  be  too  careful.     There  was  mischief  brewing,  and  we  had 
better  prepare  "A     This  was  about  the  22nd  of  July.     Incendiary 
placards  were  freely  circulated  among  the  native  population ;  a  fire 
occurred  in  the  immediate  vicinitv  of  the  French  Cathedral:  and 
rumour^  of  a  more  or  less  alarming  nature  were  rife.     Ting,  how- 
ever, whether  on  his  own  responsibility,  or  under  instructions  from 
the  Governor-General  Ma,  "  deputed  '\  as  he  himself  states  in  a 
warning  proclamation,  which,  previously  to  his  departure  for  the 
Capital,   he   issued   on   July   29,   "the   criminal   Judge    Ying    to 
Shanghai,  to  restore,  in  concert  with  the  Tau-tai  Tu,  peace  and 
tranquillity  ^\     To  this  proclamation,  and  the  promptness,  energy, 
and    determination   to    defend   the   Settlement,    displayed   by  the 
Shanghai  Volunteer-Corps  and  Pire-Brigade,  which,   immediately 
after  the  Tientsin  massacre,  had  been  reorganized  at  the  instance  of 
the  Chief-Judge,  Sir  Edmund  Hornby,  it  was  doubtlessly  owing 
that  order  was  preserved  at  this  great  commercial  emporium  until 
the  final  determination  of  the  Central  Government  (244)  removed 
all  serious  cause  of  apprehension  for  the  time  being.     Meanwhile, 
manifestations  of  danger,  similar  to  those  at  Peking  and  Shanghai, 
threw  eveiy  community  of  foreigners  throughout  China  into  a  state 


1  Mr.  Gundry,  in  his  letter  to  "the  Times",  dated  Shanghai,  July  22,  1870. 

2  In  a  remarkable  note  in  the  late  Emperor's  own  handwritidg,  dated  S''ieii'FHp, 
1860,  September  7,  found  in  the  palace  of  YUen-ming-yUen  a  month  later,  he  presses 
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of  alarm.  They  ceased^  almost  simultaneously,  in  consequence  of 
proclamations^  which  commanded  both  the  soldiery  and  the  people 
to  abstain  from  all  hostile  demonstrations^  and  were  by  the  local 
magistrates  promulgated  in  the  early  part  of  September,  1870. 
These  proclamations,  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  were  obeyed.  At 
Teng-chow,  by  a  carious  coincidence,  the  magistrates  would  appear 
to  have  received  their  instructions  on  the  very  day,  on  which  the 
American  missionaries,  settled  at  that  port,  had,  alarmed  by  previous 
rumours  of  an  intended  massacre,  taken  their  departure  (205). 

•  246.  We  have  thus  attempted  to  trace  the  Western  policy  and 
diplomacy  of  the  Chinese  Government  from  the  theoretical  basis  of 
the  former  to  the  actual  practice  of  the  latter,  as  virtually  determined 
by  the  pressure  for  a  revision  of  existing  Treaties  and  a  solution  of 
the  audience-question,  brought  to  bear  upon  it  by  Western  Powers. 
However  much  we  may  deplore  or  condemn — ^most  justly  condemn 
— ^that  policy :  its  purport  and  character  are  so  patent  as  not  to 
permit  us,  even  though  we  would,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  grave  and 
important  fact,  that  once  more  China  and  the  West  stand  in 
presence  of  each  other ;  and  that,  unless  the  West  be  prepared  to 
recede  from  her  conquered  rights,  China  is  prepared  to  oppose  her 
advance  to  enforce  them  by  another  "  war  to  the  knife  ".2  In  reality, 
she  has  already  declared  this  war  by  the  Plot  of  the  Summer- 
Solstice  And  the  Massacre  of  Tientsin.  China,  though  still  tem- 
porizing in  the  hope  of  dividing  the  West  against  itself,  is.simply 
expecting  the  West  to  make  its  choice.  Such  is  the  situation. 
And,  with  a  "prophetic''  view  to  it,  already  on  the  14th  May,  1870, 
"the  Cycle''  (194,2)  had  an  article,  the  writer  of  which,  not 
difficult  to  divine  although  an  "  independent  column ''  was  extem- 
porised for  him  on  that  special  occasion,  expresses  himself  thus : — 

The  advocates  of  pressure  and  interference  and  violence  would  do  well 
to  remember,  that  China  is  watching  the  attitude  of  the  nations ;  she  is 
making  a  note  of  friends,  and  taking  the  measure  of  foes  ;  she  is  intent  on 
all  that  occurs,  is  acquainting  herself  with  what  the  west  knows,  is  learning 
to  do  what  the  west  does ;  her  officials  are  not  dullards  nor  are  her  people 

for  "war  to  the  knife",  and  considers  it  "essential  that  this  should  begin  soon 

that  it  should  not  be  postponed  ".     (The  "  North-China  Herald  "  for  March  22,  1871 
pp.  204—5.) 
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sluggards ;  her  merchants  have  money  and  her  scholars  have  brains  ;  little 
by  little,  but  yet  a  little  more  every  year,  they  are  appropriating  western 
discoveries,  and  availing  themselves  of  western  appliances  ;  sooner  or  l&ter 
a  flowing  tide  of  progress,  surging  upwards  naturally  and  onwards  in  the 
fulness  of  time,  will  carry  into  the  Middle  Kingdom  all  the  west  can  teai^, 
and  sown  in  new  soil  the  vigorous  healthy  seed  will  re-appear  in  frtoh  dia- 
coveries  and  new  appliances,  and  the  west  may  yet  nt  a  tcholar  <Mt  Chinees 
feet  ''  Are  the  things  that  are  useful  to  them  of  no  value  to  us  )  Are  our 
people  the  inferior  race  ] "  Such  is  the  query  with  which  some  of  the  firsit 
statesmen  of  China  have  wound  up  their  advice  to  the  Throne.  Can  language 
be  more  promising  )  Can  suggestion  be  more  frequent  1  Is  not  the  pith  of 
the  matter  there — strong  individuality,  consciousness  of  ability  and  recog- 
nition of  utility  1 

The  foreigner  clamours  for  freer  intercourse,  for  material  improvements, 
for  development  of  resources,  and  for  liberty  of  investment.  Supposing 
these  points  conceded,  what  must  be  their  result  1  Will  not  development 
increase  China'a  wealth  ?  Will  not  adoption  of  foreign  appliances  increase 
China's  strength )  Will  not  both  one  and  other  combine  to  make  China 
the  more  able  to  cope  with  and  eventually  dictate  to  the  foreigner  f  Sup- 
posing a  strong  China  to  be  the  result  of  any  policy,  whether  of  interference 
or  non-interference,  which  would  be  preferable — that  China's  day  of  strength 
should  follow  a  friendly  and  non-interfering  policy,  or  that  it  should  come 
after  meddling,  dictation  and  war  1 

We  can  but  say  of  the  writer  of  this  mischievous,  though  foolish 
composition,  what  we  have  said  of  Mr.  Hart  (17),  namely,  that  he  is 
a  man  as  dangerous  to  China,  as  he  is  disloyal  to  England ;  for, 
while  attempting   to   mislead   public   opinion   at   home  as  to  the 
military  capacity  and  resources  of  the  Chinese  Government,  he  leads 
the  Chinese  Government  to  entertain  an  utterly  erroneous  idea  of 
the  resources   and  power  of  England  and  the  Western  nations 
generally;  thus  deceives  it;  and  by  grossly  flattering  its  national 
conceit,    encourages   it   to  force  upon  the  foreigner  another  war, 
which  must  needs  end  in  its  own  discomfiture  and  defeat,  if  not  in 
the  partial  dismemberment  of  China,  and  the  ruin  of  the  reigning 
dynasty.     Let  it  be  remembered,  that  "  the  Cycle  "  is  the  political 
organ  of  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  TamSn ;  and  that 
articles,  such  as  the  above,  being  written  for  a  specific  purpose, 
are  supposed  to  be  invariably  translated  for  the  information  of  the 
Chinese  Government.     They  go  far  to  bear  us  out  in  the  opinion, 
previously  expressed  (15)   to  the  eflfect  that,  for  any  European  to 
maintain  himself  in  th^'^nfidence  of  the  members  of  the  Tsung-li 
Tam^n,   "he   must,   whatever   he  may  profess   to    the    contrary, 
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pandering  to  their  prejudices  and  flattering  their  vanity  and  pride« 
secretly  tender  them  anti-foreign  counsels^  intrigue  for  them  to  an 
anti-foreign  end^  and  support  them  in  their  anti-foreign  policy ''. 

247.  In  the  almost  desperate  posture^  which  the  political 
relations  between  China  and  the  Western  Treaty-Powers  have  thus 
assumed,  and  which  leave  scarcely  room  for  even  the  faintest  hope 
of  the  preservation  of  an  honorable  peace,  it  becomes  incumbent  on 
those  Powers  in  general,  and  on  England  in  particular,  to  look  the 
coming  war  resignedly  in  the  face ;  to  devise  the  proper  means  for 
its  successful  issue  and  speedy  termination ;  and,  above  all,  to  clearly 
define  the  objects  to  be  attained  by  it,  as  well  as  the  territorial  and 
administrative  changes  in  China,  which  the  attainment  of  those 
objects  may  involve.  England,  for  one  State,  cannot,  it  appears  to 
us,  afford  to  allow  herself  to  be  embroiled,  every  decennium,  into  a 
military  conflict  with  the  treacherous  semi-barbarian  Government  of 
an  antipodian  country :  she  will,  in  common  with  the  other  Treaty. 
Powers,  and  in  a  higher  degree  than  either,  possess  the  indubitable 
right,  as  it  will  be  her  national  duty,  to  make  the  next  conflict, 
gratuitously  imposed  upon  her,  a  war  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  and  to  insist,  as  the  price  of  victory,  on  such  material 
guarantees  as  will  effectually  insure  the  faithful  observance  of 
Treaties,  the  perfect  safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of  British 
subjects  in  China,  and  the  unreserved  opening  of  the  interior  to 
lawful  commerce,  free  from  all  and  every  illegal  obstructions,  in 
future.  It  may  be  a  matter  for  consideration,  whether  an  attempt 
to  avert  a  war,  which  seems  so  manifestly  inevitable  in  the  end, 
should,  or  should  not,  be  made  at  the  present  crisis.  We  are 
inclined  to  doubt  the  expediency,  as  well  as  the  success,  of  any  such 
step,  unless  it  assume  the  form  of  a  joint  uUimattmi,  either  of  the 
Treaty-Powers  as  a  body,  or  of  England  and  Bussia  alone,  as  the 
two  Powers  chiefly  interested  in  the  adjustment  of  Chinese  affairs, 
and  whose  combined  pressure,  perhaps  not  less  efficient  than  that  of 
the  united  Powers  of  the  West,  might  be  more  acceptable  to  the 
Central  Government.  Under  any  circumstances,  the  firm  resolve  of 
the  latter  (1 77),  relying  on  the  frail,  imaginary  strength  of  the  Flowery 
Land,  should  be  met  by  the  firmer,  resolve  of  the  Government  of 
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England  backed  by  the  overwhelming  power  of  Great  Britain,  and 
the  Tatar  Cabinet  Jbe  made  clearly  to  understand  that^  this   time^ 
England  is  in   earnest;   that  no  arguments  will  be  listened   to; 
and  that  the  choice  of  the  Manchu  Buler  lies  simply  between  the 
acceptance  of  the   British^  or   British-Western,  demands   and   the 
transfer  of  the  Throne  of  China  to  a  Chinese  dynasty.     It   is  the 
deeply-rooted  desire  of  the  Chinese  people  for  a  dynastic  change  in 
this  sense,  which,  despite  of  the  strength  of  the  Central  Grovernmenfc 
for  internal  administration,  constitutes  the  weakness  of  the  Tatar 
Administration  as  opposed  to  an  external  foe.     The  consciousness  of 
this  weakness  has,  in  combination  with  other  elements,  impressed 
upon  the  Western  Policy  of  the  present  (yhinese  Government  its 
anti-foreign  character.     Let,  then,  the  West  turn  the  weakness  and 
the  policy  of  the  actaal  Central  Government  against  itself;  and  if, 
instead  of  listening  to  reason  and  submitting  to  necessity,  the  now 
reigning  Manchu  dynasty  persist  in  its  determination  to  join  issue 
with  the  Western  Powers  :  a  war  with  China,  more  just  and  justified ; 
more  easily  borne,  as  regards  its  expense,  by  the  Maritime  Customs 
Bevenue  of  the  country  itself;  more  advantageous,  iii  its  consequences, 
to  Western-Chinese  commerce   and  industry;  more  welcome  and 
beneficial  to  the  native  population ;  and  more  certain  of  a  speedy 
termination  and  the  attainment  of  great  results,  at  a  small  cost  of 
human  life,  could  hardly  be   undertaken.     Its  responsibility  will 
rest  with  the  Chinese  Government,  and  its  policy  of  duplicity,  deceit, 
and  massacre.     The   Western  Powers  have  to  defend  treaty-rights; 
to  uphold  public  principles ;  to  vindicate  international  justice ;  and 
to  effectually  insure  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of  their 
subjects  in  China,  without  the  necessity  of  yet  another  war^   for 
centuries  to  come. 
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PRACTICAL  MEASURES  INVOLVED  IN  THE 
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248.  If  we  trace  the  recent,  more  active  diplomacy  of  the  Chi.\ 
nese  Government  in  connection  with  Western  affairs,— which  led  to  ^ 
the  failure  of  the  Treaty-revision,  to  the  Plot  of  the  Summer-Solstice, 
and  the  Massacre  of  Tientsin,  and  has  brought  England  and  other 
Powers  to  the  verge  of  a  new  war  with  China — ^  back  to  its  imme- 
diate source :  we  arrive  at  the  Burlingame  Mission  and  its  suggestion  / 
by  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam£n,  Mr.  Hart.  The  ( 
success  of  this  Mission,  in  the  Chinese  sense,  constituted  a  great  ^ 
triumph.  It  was  msured,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  first  place  by 
diplomatic  fraud  on  the  part  of  Western  men ;  in  the  second  place 
by  the  warm  support  given  to  it  by  the  then  British  Minister  in 
Peking,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  which  took  upon  itself  to  patronize  the  Mission,  and  to 
offer  to  it  a  friendly  introduction  to  the  Christian  States  of  Europe, 
with  the  assurance  of  a  cordial  welcome  (136).  We  need  not  say 
that  the  American  Cabinet,  in  adopting  such  a  course,  was  utterly 
uuconscious  of  the  unheard-of  deception  practised  upon  it  by  a 
falsified  translation  of,  and  signature  (132,  134)  to,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame's  Letter  of  Credence,  and  what  appears  to  be  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  a  forged  instrument  of  ^'fuU  powers''  (132, 
135).  But,  the  greater  the  responsibility  thus  incurred  by  the 
United  States  Government  in  taking  the  initiative  to  support,  by 
introducing  to  the  European  Courts,  a  Mission  equally  insulting 
to  them  and  to  itself  (74 — 77) ;  whose  sole  object  was  to  impose 
(81 — 83)  and  to  mislead  (123 — 129);  and  whose  sole  authority 
rested  on  conspiracy  (84^—90) :  the  more  patent  appears  to  us  to  be 
its  duty,  now  that  such  grave  and  well-substantiated  charges  against 
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Ithe  promoters  of  that  Mission  are  publicly  brought  under  its  notice^ 

/to  take  the  initiative  also  in  refernng  these  charges  to  the   legal 

/  advisers  of  the  Government,  and  in  ordering,  whether  in  concert  with 

I  England  or  independently,  a  full  and  public  investigation  into  the 

\  same.     The  official  acknowledgment  of  the  Chinese  vassalage  of  the 

North-American  Republic  and  its  free  people,  from  the  Government 

of  the  United  States  obtained  by  means  of  a  diplomatic  fraud,  and 

the  important  bearing  of  a  fraud  of  this  kind  on  the  public  service 

of  the  country  constitute  two  elements  which,  in  our  judgment, 

would  alone  suffice  to  render  such  an  investigation  imperative. 

249.  The  case  of  the  Home  Government  differs  frooGi  that  of 
the  United  States  only  in  so  far  as  it  remains  to  be  seen,  whether 
the  semi-official  translation  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  Letter  of 
Credence,  officially  presented  to  it,  is  also  signed  "T'ung-Chih'', 
conveying  the  false  impression  of  "  T'ung-Chih  '^  being  the  name 
and  the  signature  of  the  Emperor  of  China ;  whether,  and  in  what 
terms  translated,  a  document  falsely  purporting  to  be  the  full  power 
of  the  Burlingame  Mission  has  been  officially  presented  also  to  the 
English  Foreign  Office ;  and,  if  so,  who  is  the  responsible  translator 
or  author  of  such  document.  That  the  falsified  version  of  the  Mis- 
sion's Letter  of  Credence,  as  contrasted  with  the  true  sense  of  the 
original  claiming  for  the  Emperor  of  China  the  divine  Right  to  the 
Crown  of  the  British  Realm,— 7a  claim  by  the  Government  of  England 
.  officially  admitted  on  the  strength  of  the  falsified  version, — ^renders 
the  author  and  the  approvers  of  the  latter  liable  to  the  charge  of 
conspiracy  against  the  Crown  and  Dignity  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  we  hold  to  be  an  unquestionable  fact,  both  as  such  and  in 
law.  But,  on  taking  our  oath  of  allegiance  as  a  naturalized  British 
subject,  we  did  ^^  sincerely  promise  and  swear,  That  I  will  be  faithful 
and  bear  true  Allegiance  to  Hjsb  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  and  will 
defend  Her  to  the  utmost  of  my  Power  a^gaiiist  all  Conspiracies  and 
Attempts  whatever,  which  may  be  made  against  Her  Person,  Croum, 
or  Dignity  ;  emd  I  will  do  my  utmost  Endeavour  to  disclose  and  maJce 
known  to  Her  Majesty,  Her  Heirs  aTid  Successors,  all  Trea-sons  and 
Traitorous  Conspiracies  which  may  be  formed  against  Her  or  them". 
In  obedience  to  this  oath,  we  have  done  our  duty  in  directing  the 
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attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  plot  or  conspiracy  in 
question :  not  doubting  but  that  Her  Majesty's  responsible  political 
and  legal  advisers  will  do  theirs. 

250.     A  second  measure  in  connection  with  the  Burlingame 
Mission^  which  appears  to  us  to  devolve  as  a  public  duty  on  the 
Western  Governments^  in  treaty-relations  with  China^  generally,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Bepresentative  in  particular,  is  to  demand  of  the 
Tsung-li  Yam£n  the  removal  of  its  confidential  adviser  Mr.  Hart^ 
as  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  from  Peking. 
The  qu^tion,  as  a  question  of  right,  is  a  very  simple  one.     In  his 
despatch,   dated  Peking,   November  23,  1863,  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  then  United  States 
Minister,  writes  thus : — "  At  another  interview  at  the  United  States 
legation  Sir  Frederick  Bruce,  the  British  Minister,  heard,  as  I  have 
done  before,  their — ^the  Chinese  Government's — complaints  against 
Mr.  Lay,  and  of  their  determination  to  dismiss  him... After  what  had 
happened,  we — Sir  Frederick  Bruce  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame — 
felt  it  to  he  (mr  duty  to  urge  upon  the  expediency  of  not  permitting 
the  inspector  of  customs,  or  any  other  foreign  employ^  whose  busi- 
ness was  on  the  coast,  to  reside  at  Peking  in  a  qucLsi  diplomatic 
capacity.     In  this  view  they  most  heartily  concurred,  and  immedi- 
ately appointed  Robert  Hart,  esq.,  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Lay,  with 
instructions  to  reside  at  Shanghai  ".^    This  passage  shows  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Peking  have  neglected 
their  duty — for  reasons  and  under  circumstances,  into  which  we  see 
here  no  occasion  to   inquire — ,  not  only  in  allowing  Mr.  Hart  to 
remain  at  the  Capital,  but,  by  their  undiplomatic,  undignified,  and 
we  may  add  unprincipled  condescension  to  negotiations  and  the 
transaction  of  ministerial  business  with,  or  through,  him,  in  enabling 
an  ambitious,  intriguing,  incompetent,  and  irresponsible  intermediary 
between  them  and  the  Tsung-U  Tamen  to  attain  to  a  position,  which 
has  reduced  their  own  to  that  very  level  of  subordinates,  contemplated 
by  the  Chinese  Government  in  employing  Mr.  Hart  in  a  qjmsi-official 
character,  and  which  position  alone  has  rendered  it  possible  for  him 

1  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  Government  Printing  OfSce, 
Part  iii,  18G5,  8vo.,  pp.  348,  349. 
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to  work  the  mischief  he  has  done.  In  the  second  place,  the  passage, 
we  have  quoted,  shows  that  the  Treaty-Powers  possess  the  clearest 
right,  conveyed  by  the  terms  of  Mr.  Hart^s  appointment,  to  demand 
his  immediate  removal  from  Peking  and  from  his  ^tio^i-official  posi- 
tion as  confidential  adviser  at  the  Tsung-li  Tam^n.  We  venture  to 
think,  that  the  many  and  varied  reasons,  adduced  by  as  in  the 
conrse  of  this  essay  for  the  necessity  of  such  a  step,  will  be  con- 
sidered sufficient  by  the  Western  Governments  generally^  and  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  particular ;  and  that,  in  the  interests 
of  China  as  well  as  of  America  and  Europe,  they  will  see  reason  to 
instiruct  their  Representatives  in  Peking  accordingly.  Unless  we 
are  greatly  mistaken,  that  step  will,  moreover, — ^the  contrary  opinion 
of  Bome  of  the  Ministers  notwithstanding, — be  the  indispensable 
preliminary  to  any  satisfactory  solution  of  the  audience  problem ; 
since  it  is  obvious  that^  with  the  admission  of  Foreign  Ministers  to 
the  Imperial  presence,  the  political  influence  and  occupation  of 
the  confidential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam£n  will  be  gone.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  refrain  from  entering,  for  the  present, 
into  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  subject.  Whether^  setting  other 
contingencies  aside,  Mr.  Hart  should  be  permitted  to  retain  his 
position  as  Inspector*General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  at 
Shanghai,  is  a  question,  which  may,  or  may  not,  concern  the  Western 
Cabinets.  If  the  Chinese  Government  itself,  regarding  his  adminis- 
tration in  a  '^  cosmopolitan  *\  equitable,  and  financial  point  of  view, 
entertain  any  doubt  as  to  its  character:  we  would  suggest  the 
appointment  of  a  Chino-European  Commission  of  Inquiry,  as  the 
best  means  to  arrive  at  a  just  and  satisfactory  conclusion  thereupon. 
We  are  unacquainted  with  one  single  redeeming  feature  in  Mr. 
Hart's  public  conduct  as  an  employ^  in  the  Chinese  service, — and 
in  no  other  sense  have  we  ever  spoken  of  him  in  this  book — ,  that 
would  entitle  him  to  any  kind  of  consideration. 

251 .  The  third  and  last  desirable  measure  of  a  practical  nature, 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  Burlingame  Mission  and  of  which  we 
have  here  occasion  to  speak,  is  one  of  considerable  diplomatic  import- 
ance, but  at  the  sametime,  we  fear,  of  considerable  diplomatic  difficulty. 
We  allude  to  a  definite  arrangement  of  the  Title  question^  involving 
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that  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Emperor  of  China  to  the  Divine 
Autocracy  of  the  Earthy  and  the  propriety  of  the  Representatives  of 
Foreign  Powers  in  Peking  continoing  to  hold  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  the  Tsung-li  Yamfin^  as  a  temporary  "Commission  for  the 
General  Control  of  Individual  Tributary-States'  Afifairs  '\  The  time, 
it  seems  to  us,  has  arrived  for  the  necessity  that  this  Commission 
should  be  converted  into  a  permanent  and  duly  recognized  Govern- 
ment Board,  under  a  title  unequivocally  admitting  the  Sovereign- 
rights  of  Foreign  Powers,  and  the  perfect  equality  of  the  latter  with 
the  Emperor  of  China ;  that  the  respective  Titles  of  all  should  be 
regulated  in  the  same  sense ;  and  that  Treaties  should  be  worded, 
and  the  entire  diplomatic  correspondence  and  intercourse  be 
conducted,  on  the  same  principle,  in  future.  The  true  merits  of  the 
question  of  the  Title  of  the  Emperor  of  China  have  been  greatly 
misunderstood.  Its  objectionable  element  consists,  not  so  much  in 
the  designation  of  ^  ^  *^,  "  the  Great  Exalted  Monarch  (and 
Highpriest) ''  as  in  that  of  ;Ac  TH  |i9>  ^'^^  Great  Ching  Empire 
(of  the  World)  *\  Let  the  latter  designation  be  changed  into 
^  FJI  ^,  ''the  Great  Central  Empire'',  thus  restricting  Us  geogra- 
phical meaning  to  China  Proper,  which  every  Chinaman  will  so  inter- 
pret, and  the  former  will  at  once  lose  its  implied  universal  significance, 
and  become  not  only  acceptable  for  the  Emperor  of  China,  but 
applicable  also  to  the  Imperial  Sovereigns  of  Europe, — Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria*  Empress  of  India,  the  German  Emperor,  and  the 
Emperors  of  Bussia,  Austria,  and  France  (7).  To  maintain  the 
distinction  between  the  Imperial  and  Boyal  dignities  of  Europe  in 
Chinese  diplomacy,  we  would  propose  for  the  Title  of "  Elings  *', 
that  of  ^  ^  Jl^,  which,  from  its  literal  meaning  of  the  Great 
Exalted  "  Superior  '*  or  "  Chief,  i.e.  President,  would,  taken  in  its 
literal  sense,  be  equally  appropriate  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  conveying  to  the  Chinese  people  the  dignity  of  ''the 
chief  of  a  great  and  powerful  nation '',  whilst  satisfying  the  most 
republican  scruples  of  an  American  citizen.  The  present  unintel- 
ligible medley  of  characters,  used  to  designate  the  First  Magistrate 
of  the  United  States,  is  simply  calculated  to  evoke  ridicule  or 
wonder  in  the  Chinese  mind.     In  order  to  render  the  measure,  here 
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proposed  and  which  is  of  far  higher  importance  than  it  may  appear 
to  the  Earopean  reader^  truly  efficacious,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
induce  the  Chinese  Government  to  adopt  a  proper  system  for  ike 
due  promulgation  of  all  treaties,  conventions,  and  arrangements, 
concluded  with  Foreign  Powers,  throughout  the  Empire,  so  as  to 
bring  them  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  people ;  without  inrhich 
they  will  ever  remain  a  dead  letter. 
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252.  Daring  the  progress  of  these  pages  throngh  the  press^ 
which  has  occupied  the  better  part  of  a  year,  the  Burlingame  Mis- 
sion came  virtually  to  a  close  by  the  sudden  and  premature  death  of 
the  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame^  after  a  short  illness  and  within  a  few 
days  subsequent  to  his  arrival  in  St.  Petersburgh.  To  the  la^ 
deceiving  himself^  and  labouring  tq  deceive  others^l  he  left  China  tq 
her  own  resources  on  February  23,  1870.  The  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, appreciating  his  rare  accomplishments,  and  grateful  for  the 
eminent  services  which  he  had  rendered  towards  the  unification  of 
the  whole  human  race,  if  not  towards  the  construction  of  a  ship 
canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  (136),  devoted,  amidst  the  cries 
for  bread  of  millions  of  its  starving  subjects,  a  large  sum  of  money 
— ^if  we  remember  rightly,  about  £5,000 — ^to  his  funeral  and  his} 
oblivion.  Since  that  epoch,  the  only  sign  of  vitality  evinced  by  the 
Mission  is  a  letter,  dated  July  27,  1870,  to  the  French  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  reading  thus  :-^ 

1  The  following  letter,  publiahed  by  "the  Cycle",  was  addressed  by  the  late 
Mr.  Bnriingamft,  shortly  before  his  death,  to  a  friend : — 

"Berlin,  7  January,  1870. 

My  dear  Colonel — ,...My  mission  prospers.  In  all  that  has  been  said  against  it 
there  is  no  word  of  truth.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there  is  a  party  in  England  and,  indeed, 
in  China,  which  assumes  that  it  will  be  a  bad  thing  to  treat  the  CSunese  with  justice. 
This  is  natural  Under  the  old  system  of  force,  this  party  found  means  to  settle 
everything  from  its  own  point  of  yiew,  and  in  its  own  favour.  This  system  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  arrangement  concluded  by  Lord  Clarendon  and  mysell  This 
arrangement  is  that  England  should  treat  China  with  consideration,  that  force  should 
not  be  employed  but  to  protect  life  and  property,  and  that  all  difficulties  should  be 
treated  diplomatically  before  any  resort  to  force.  Such  a  loyal  system  ought  without 
doubt  to  be  received  with  acclamation,  but  you  cannot  reason  with  such  men.  See 
what  magnificent  support  the  President  has  given  to  the  mission.  With  Grant, 
Napoleon,  Clarendon,  and  Bismark  the  men  who  wish  to  humiliate  China  will  not  i 
succeed.  Akson  Burlingamb".  ' 
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It  is  with  a  profound  seutiment  of  grief  that  we  learned  that  the  sceoes 
of  murder  and  devastation  which  occurred  at  Tientsin,  through  a  popular 
rising,  have  been  confirmed  by  a  telegram  lately  received  from  Count  de 
Rochechouart  We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  semi-officially  informed 
that  the  Chinese  Government  has  confided  to  a  functionary  of  elevated  raok 
and  eminent  capacity  the  care  of  opening  an  inquiry  relative  to  these  regret- 
table events.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  this  high  personage, 
whoever  he  may  be,  will  use  the  greatest  diligence  in  acquitting  himself  of 
his  mission,  regulating  his  action  on  treaties  and  laws.  This  is  for  us  a 
reason  to  hope  that  the  negotiations  previously  commenced  between  the 
Duke  de  Grammont  and  ourselves,  with  a  view  to  arrange  as  we  have  done 
with  the  principal  Courts  of  Europe,  the  bases  of  a  durable  understanding 
on  the  principles  of  international  law,  and  which  have  been  so  unfortunately 
interrupted  at  the  moment  they  were  about  to  be  completed,  wiU  be  resumed 
hereafter.  Under  existing  circumstances  we  propose  to  leave  Paris  for  Spain 
to-morrow.  We  shall  shortly  return,  and,  in  the  meantime,  ask  permission  to 
take  leave  of  your  Excellency  in  renewing  the  assurance  of  our  high  esteem. 

In  the  early  part  of  November,  1870,  the  Mission  returned  to  the 
Northern  Capital ;  Mr.  Brown  resuming  his  former  position  at  the 
British  Legation :  whilst  the  temporary  services  of  M.  Deschamps, 
it  is  reported,  were  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs,  Mr.  Hart,  lent  to  the  Legation  of  France ;  M.  de  Roche- 
chouart  having  despatched  his  Interpreter,  M.  D^v^ria,  with  his 
Excellency  Chung-'Ho  to  Paris.  Between  the  Grreat  Powers  of 
England,  France,  and  Eo-Ian  'hu-tungl  the  entente  cordials  in  China 
is  perfect. 

253.  Simultaneously  with  Ihe  return  of  the  Burlingame  Mis- 
sion, the  arrival  of  the  Hon.  William  H.  Seward,  the  former  American 
Secretary  of  State,  on  a  visit  to  China,  took  place.  He  went  up  to 
Peking,  accompanied  by  Admiral  Bodgers  of  the  U.  S.  Navy,  and 
an  escort  of  marines  and  musicians.  The  distinguished  party,  hav- 
ing invited  themselves  to  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  were  hospitably 
received;  but  His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Kung,  "to  interview" 
whom  had  been  their  special  and  fondly  cherished  desire,  was  seized 
with  a  sudden  attack  of  colic,  and  consequently,  '^  to  His  Imperial 
Highness'  infinite  distress  ^\  tinable  to  see  "  China's  best  friend  and 
treaty-maker''.  Even  W&i-S'iang  contented  himself,  in  reply  to 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Seward's  proposal  to  pay  his  respects  to  his  Excel- 
lency, "  to  engrave  that  proposal  on  his  heart  and  to  write  it  on  his 

1  It  is  in  jl^  ;|P|  ]|9  1^,    "Crooked  Eailiog  Lane'*,   that  the  Inspectorate- 
General  of  Chinese  Customs  is  situated. 
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bones".  So  the  travellers  betook  themselves  for  philosophic  con- 
solation^ a  self-congratulary  exchange  of  compliments^  and  a  suitable 
spot  whence  "  to  look  down  upon  the  declining  power  of  China ", 
to  the  Great  Wall.  The  particulars,  too  rich  for  comment,  we  learn 
from  a  paragraph  in  "  the  Shanghai  News-Letter  "  for  December  1 3, 
1870,  reading  thus  : — 

We  arc  enabled  to  publish  the  following  documents,  which  will  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  people  of  America  : 

United  States  Legation, 

Pekin,  November  8th,  1870. 

Your  Excellency, — Having  arrived  at  Pekin,  on  a  journey  through  the 
East,  I  have  had  an  earnest  desire  to  obtain  the  advantages  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Statesman  who  has  figured  so  long  and  eminently  in  the 
Chinese  Empire. 

I  learn  with  sincere  sorrow  of  your  illness,  which  has  prevented  a  public 
meeting  with  your  Excellency  at  the  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

May  I  take  so  great  a  liberty  as  to  ask,  that  you  will  allow  me  to  pay 
my  respects  to  you  at  your  private  residence,  if  the  state  of  your  health 
shall  at  any'  time  permit.     With  distinguished  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant. 
His  Excellency  Wen-8*iang.  Wm.  H.  Seward. 

Reply  of  Wens'ian^. 

I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  note.  T  have  long  heard  of  your 
Excellency's  great  fame,  which  for  many  years  has  been  cherished  by  all 
nations,  and  I  myself  have  also  exceedingly  respected  you,  and  longed  for  a 
better  acquaintance.  Since  you  have  come  to  this  country,  its  high  officers 
will  be  still  more  desirous  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  you  ;  but  as  for 
myself,  my  old  malady  having  returned,  I  have  been  obliged  to  ask  for  leave 
of  absence ;  and  it  was  a  cause  of  regret  and  disappointment  that  I  was 
unable  to  meet  you  on  the  7th  instant,  when  you  visited  the  Foreign  Office. 

I  have  your  note  of  yesterday,  in  which  you  propose  to  yourself  the 
great  trouble  of  coming  to  see  me, — a  proposal  that  I  shall  engrave  on  my 
heart  and  write  on  my  bones.  But  my  residence  is  mean  and  small,  and 
its  condition  would  I  fear  offend  you,  which  would  be  a  matter  of  deep 
regret  to  me  ;  and  I  have  therefore  set  apart  the  11th  instant,  to  come  and 
call  on  you  at  one  o'clock  p.m.,  if  I  am  anywise  able  to  do  so,  when  we  can 
converse  at  length. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  a  reply,  and  avail  myself  of  this  occasion 
to  wish  that  happiness  may  daily  be  yours. 

November  9th,  1870.  Card  of  Wen-8*iang. 

List  of  presents  sent  to  Honorable  William  R,  Seward 
from  tJie  Foreign  Office  at  Fehin. 

One  pair  vases,  one  pair  enameled  vases,  one  pair  enameled  eagles,  one 
pair  double  enameled  vases,  one  pair  carved  lacqiver  boxes,  one  pair  enameled 
fish  jars,  eight  pieces  silk  of  diffq-ent  colors ;  with  the  cards  of  Prince  Kung 
and  his  associates  in  the  Government. 

*  3m 
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Remarks  of  ffon.  Mr,  Seward,  addressed  to  Rear  Admiral  J  no.  Rodgers, 
<m  tJu  Great  Wall  in  China,  November  13th,  1870. 

Admiral : — The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  informed  me  that 
it  has  instructed  you  to  show  me  convenient  and  suitable  respect,  if  1  abould 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  you  in  this  journey  in  Foreign  waters.  As  an 
acknowledgment  due  from  me  to  the  Government  and  youraelf,  I  now 
request  you  to  report  to  the  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Navy  that,  together 
with  your  official  staff,  you  have  kindly  and  gallantly  attended  me  from  the 
port  of  Shanghai,  where  we  met,  over  the  stormy  Yellow  Sea,  up  the  tortuous 
Pei-Ho  river,  and  ov^r  the  plains,  through  the  city  of  Pekin,  io  the  Great 
Wall,  from  which  I  have  been  able  to  look  down  Southward  upon  the  declining 
power  of  China,  and  Northward  upon  the  aboriginal  region  of  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  of  the  Asiatic  continent. 

I  shall  come  short  of  my  duty,  if  I  shall  not  be  able  to  improve  this 
great  experience  for  the  benefit  of  our  country  and  of  mankind. 

JR^ly  of  Bear  Admired  Rodgers, 

Mr.  Seward :—  I  have  esteemed  myself  fortunate,  as  well  as  happy,  in 
having  had  an  opportunity  afforded  me  of  attending  you  to  Pekin,  and  to 
the  Great  Wall  of  China — fortunate  in  having  your  ripe .  and  varied 
experience  to  assist  me  in  forming  opinions,  and  in  drawing  deductions  from 
what  I  have  seen  ;  hiippy  in  the  continual  familiar  intercourse  with  one 
whom  it  is  not  only  a  duty  but  a  pleasure  to  honor. 

Truly  do  I  hope  that  your  health  may  continue  no  less  robust,  and 
your  endurance  no  less  marked,  than  in  our  rough  experience  together,  and 
that  your  personal  observations  in  other  climes  of  other  peoples,  may  not  he 
of  less  interest  and  benefit  to  mankind  than  those  you  make  here. 

After  his  return  from  Peking,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Seward  ascended  the 
Yang-tze  as  far  as  Hankow  and  Wu-chang,  at  which  latter  place 
the  great  friend  of  China  was,  as  though  he  had  been  a  common 
barbarian^l  pelted  with  stones  by  a  Chinese  crowd. 

254.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  had  the  illaetriouB 
American  statesman  visited  the  Celestial  Empire  before  the  advent 
of  the  BurEngame  Mission,  he  might  have  saved  himself  a  great 
responsibility,  and  his  oonntry  a  great  humiliation;  but  how,  at 
this  time  of  day,  he  will  be  able  to  '^  improve  his  great  experi- 

1  There  appeared,  in  reference  to  this  occurrence,  in  the  "  North-China  Herald" 
for  December  21,  1870,  a  letter  signed  "  Akotileb  Victim  ",  which  deserres  a  place 
here.  The  writer  and  his  position  are  unknown  to  us.  It  reads  thus : — "  Dear  Sir,— 
I  am  glad  to  learn,  that  the  Taotai  of  Hankow  has  expressed  his  regret  for  the 
assault  upon  Mr.  Seward  and  his  party  whilst  visiting  Woochang,  and  haa  given 
orders  for  the  issue  of  proclamations  prohibiting  a  recurrence  of  such  insults  to 
foreigners. 

This  is  all  very  well  as  far  as  it  goes ;  but  I  would  not  have  either  M^SewaM 
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« 
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ence  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  mankind ",  unless 
it  be  by  frankly  admitting  that  his  policy  in  China  has  been, 
from  first  to  last,  one  great  radical  error,  we  are  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.  We  fear,  there  is  but  little  to  hope  from  the  visit 
of  the  late  American  Secretary  of  State  to  China,  because,  in 
a  public  speech,  delivered  by  him  at  Hong-kong  on  January  2, 
1871,  he  is  reported  to  have  stated: — "The  free  emigration  of 
Chinese  to  the  American  and  other  foreign  continents  is  the  essential 
element  of  that  trade  and  commerce— commerce  by  steam,  across 
the  American  continent  and  across  the  Atlantic  ocean — .  Chinese 
emigration  to  the.  American  continent  will  tend  to  increase  the 
strength  and  wealth  of  all  Western  nations,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  removal  of  the  surplus  population  of  China  will  tend  much  to 
take  away  the  obstructions,  which  now  impede  the  introduction  into 
China  of  Art,  Science,  Morality,  Religion '\  A  more  imaginary,  a 
more  erroneous,  and  a  more  pernicious  doctrine  it  would,  in  our 
judgment,  have  been  diflScult  to  enounce  in  so  few  words.  We,  on 
the  contrary,  would  impress  upon  the  American  people  what  simply 
appears  to  us  a  palpable  truth,  namely,  that  Chinese  invmigraiion' 
into  the  United  States,  if  not  checked  in  tinae  and  vnth  energy,  must 
ultimately  prove  a  greater  curse  to  tJie  North-American  Rep^Mic,  than 
ever  negro^slavery  has  been. 

255.  The  Chung-'Ho  Mission  has  found  its  advocates,  whose 
distorted  and  purely  subjective  views,  at  variance  with  positive  or 
well-ascertained  facts,  demand  no  further  notice.  An  English  ver- 
sion, however,  of  M.  Pontanier's  letter,  "  written  on  the  very  day  of 
his  massacre  ",  to  the  French  Charg^  d^ Affaires,  and  which,  M.  de 
Rochechouart  states,  "  supplies  the  strongest  proof  in  favoB  of  His 
Excellency  Chung-'Ho's  innocence,  has  just  been  published  in  the 
American  "  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs ";  and  we  are  glad 

• 

or  the  public  believe  that  this  reparation  has  been  elicited  by  the  nationality,  stand- 
ing, or  worth,  of  the  gentleman  concerned.  The  letter  is  a  hollow  formality,  as  are 
aU  such  official  utterances.  A  similar  form  was  gone  through  once  when  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  being  pelted ;  and  I  fancy  the  archives  of  every  Consulate  in  every  port 
wiU  be  found  full  of  such  empty  expressions  of  regret  and  promises  of  atonement. 
Nay,  I  would  venture  to  bet  that  the  proclamations,  if  ever  issued  at  all,  were  but 
sparsely  exposed,  and  as  quickly  renloved,  and  that  were  the  same  party  to  visit 
Woochan|  again  without  previous  warning,  they  would  be  similarly  treated  ". 

3  H  2 
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to  have  still  the  opportunity  to  reproduce,  and  remark  upon,  it  in 

this  place.     It  reads  as  follows : — 

Tientsin  June  2l8t,  1870. 

M.  LE  CoMTE, — Our  little  city  of  Tientsin,  usually  so  quiet,  has  for 
some  days  been  disturbed  by  the  cries  of  noisy  mobs  in  the  neighbourhoo'l 
of  the  establishment  of  the-  Sisters  of  Charity  and  this  Consulate.  The 
Sisters  are  accused  of  taking  out  the  eyes  of  children,  and  some  of  the 
boldest  have  dug  up  the  bodies  of  those  taken  from  their  hospitaL  Latdy 
the  intendant  Taotai  of  this  circuit  wished  to  show  me  the  deposition  of 
many  witnesses  who  declared  that  they  had  been  victims  of  the  persons 
employed  by  our  missionaries  to  recruit  young  children  for  them.  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  proving  to  him  that  all  these  rumours  were  the  result  of  ill-will ; 
but  as  he  had  presented  the  matter  officially,  I  promised,  on  his  repeated 
demand,  to  see  to  it  that  our  Sisters  of  Charity  should  employ  02\y  persons 
of  tried  character. 

Some  hours  after  this  meeting,  on  the  1 9th,  the  District  Magistrate 
(ohih-s*ien)  came  to  the  consulate,  accompanied  by  a  deputy  from  Chung 
How,  with  the  design  of  provoking  forthwith  an  official  investigation  of  the 
houses  of  the  Sisters  and  Lazarist  missionaries,  but  as  he  committed  the 
impropriety  of  getting  into  a  passion,  and  even  of  threatening  me  with  the 
resentment  of  the  people,  apparently  determined  to  exact  from  me  that 
which  his  superiors  only  a  few  hours  before  had  left  entirely  to  my 
judgment,  I  took  advantege  of  it  to  break  off  the  interview,  by  recalling  to 
his  notice  that  it  was.  only  with  the  Superintendent  of  the  three  Northern 
ports  that  I  intended  to  continue  this  affair ;  but  that  I  should  none  the  less 
hold  him  responsible  for  the  consequences  of  the  troubles  he  seemed  to  be 
so  willing  to  threaten  me  with,  and  of  which  I  was  persuaded  he  was  the 
sole  instigator. 

I  requested  the  deputy  from  Chung  How  to  inform  his  Excellency  of 
the  result  of  my  interview  with  the  District  Magistrate,  until  I  could  go 
myself  to  complain  to  him  personally  of  the  unbecoming  conduct  of  this 
official.  I  had  the  pleasure  yesterday  morning  to  receive  a  visit  from 
Chung  How. 

He  spoke  in  strong  terms  of  reprobation  of  this  Magistrate,  though 
meanwhile  trying  to  excuse  him.  I  complained  to  him  how  little  value  the 
local  authorities  had  given  to  his  remarks,  when  he  had  tried  to  contradict 
the  false  rumers  circulated  against  oiu*  missionaries,  the  final  cause  of  which 
must  be  Found  in  the  obligation  to  let  them  adopt  a  course  in  which  be  had 
attached  to  him  anew  the  epithet  of  the  rigid  arm  of  Europeans. 

This  little  incident,  which  w^ould  perhaps  have  taken  a  baS  turn 
unles  Chung  How  had  interfered,  now  seems  to  me,  to-day,  to  be  pretty 
much  finished.  He  has  moreover  promised  me  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  will 
issue  a  short  proclamation  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the  people. 

We  may  as  well  observe  that  this  despatch,  although  dated  the  21st 
of  June,  had  in  all  probability  been  composed  on  the  preceding  day ; 
because  already  early  in  the  morning  of  June  21,  there  was 
considerable  popular  tumult  in  the  vicinity  of  the  French  Consulate, 
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^nd,  immifestly,  the  second  visit  of  the  Magistrates  at  about  0^ 
o'clock  a,m.  (195)  had  not  taken  place  when  the  letter  was  written. 

256.  Now^  if  further  proof  were  needed  to  establish  Chung- 
"'Ho'a  guilty  participation  in  the  Tientsin  massacre,  such  proof 
would  be  furnished  by  that  letter.  The  late  Imperial  Commissioner 
is,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  a  consummate  hypocrite ;  all  Chinese 
oflBcial§  being  so,  more  or  less,  by  education,  habit,  and  "  social 
necessity".  He  had  created  for  himself,  among  foreigners,  the 
reputation  of  being  well  disposed  towards  them,  by  «  certain 
familiarity  and  condescending  politeness,  by  slight  attentions  and 
those  general  professions,  which  cost  nothing  and  mean  less.  If  his 
admirers  or  defenders  were  called  upon  to  adduce  one  single 
instance,  in  which  he  had  by  a  decided  course  of  action  proved 
himself  to  be  "  the  right  arm  of  Europeans  '^ :  they  would  be  at  a 
los^_  to  do  so.  If  he  "employs  foreigners'*,  he  employs  them 
exclusively  for  anti-foreign  purposes.  In  the  case  of  the  murder  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Williamson,  he  passively  shielded  the  guilty  from 
justice,  and  thus  actually  protected  the  crime.  Certainly  in  the 
Tiensin  massacre,  Chung-'Ho  did  not  sacrifice  the  life  of  M.  Coutris ; 
but,  the  fact  that  M.  Coutris  had  taken  refuge  in  his  Yamen  being 
known  to  hundreds  of  Chinese,  including  Christian  converts  :  could 
he,  fof  his  own  sake,  do  otherwise  than  afford  him  protection? 
And  wQuld  not,  moreover,  the  fact  of  "  his  having  saved  the  life  of 
a  foreigner  from  the  fury  of  the  people  ",  proclaim  his  innocence  of 
every  participation  in  that  great  international  crime  ?  There  are 
several  prominent  points,  to  which  our  attention  is  called,  in  M. 
Fontanier's  letter.  The  first  is  that,  to  all  appearance  at  least,  it 
contains  the  admission  that  native  Christians  were  (and  are) 
employed  by  the  Catholic  missionaries  and  the  sisters  "to  recruit 
young^children  for  them  ** ; — an  admission,  which  renders  a  public 
investigation  of  the  charges  brought  against  the  missionaries 
generally  (235),  the  more  imperative.  The  second  point  is,  that 
not  only  were,  on  the  19th  of  June,  the  Tientsin  magistrate  sent  by 
Chrfng-'Ho's  orders  (210,  221)  to  the  French  Consulate,  but  that  the 
Chih-s^ien  "was  accoinijaninl  hy  %  deputy  from  Cltuiuj-'IIo"  to  "pro- 
voke "  and  "  exact "  an  immediate  inspection  of  the  establishments 
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of  the  missionaries  and   the   sisters^   and  that  they  '' threatened 
the  French  Consul  with  the  resentment  of  the  people''.     Being 
the  sabordiuates  and   agents  of  the  Imperial  Commissioner,  they 
must   necessarily  be   supposed   to   have  acted  according    to   his 
instructions ;  and  their  threatening  M.  Fontanier  with  the  resentment 
of  the   people  clearly   shows^   in   connection   with   the    measores 
previously  taken  to  excite  the  populace  (195),  what  the  object  of  the 
visit  and  the  proposed  official  investigation  really  was  (221)'    And 
all  this  is  fully  confirmed   by  Chung-'Ho  calling  on  the   French 
Consul  early  in  the  following  morning,  and  his  strongly  hlaviing,  or 
pretending  to  blame,  and  trying  to  excuse,  instead  of  defending 
and  explaining,  the  Chih-s^ien's  action,  as  he  would  have  done  had 
that  action   sprung  from  motives  friendly  to  foreigners.     A  third 
point  is  M.  Fontanier's  misplaced  confidence  in  Chung-'Ho  and  his 
deceptive  assurances,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  utterly  blind  him  to 
the  dangers  and  the  duties  of  his  position,  until,  suddenly  &nd 
terribly  undeceived,  it  was  too  late,  and  with  his  life  he  had  to  pay 
the  forfeit  of  his  error.     The  fourth,  and  relative  to  the  subject  of 
our  discussion  most  important,  point  is  Chung-Ho's  duplicity  and 
treachery.     We  are  not  alluding  to  his  reproving  and  excusing  the 
Chih-s^en  in  the  same  breath ;  but  to  the  obvious  aim  of  his  visit  to 
M.  Fontanier,  in  Uie  morning  of  June  20.     It  was  a  twofold  one. 
In  the  first  place,  he  wished  to  impress  the  crowd,  who  saw  nim  go 
to  the  Consulate  of  ^Hhe  foreign  kidnappers'^,  with  the  idAk  of  the 
gravity  of  the  state  of  affairs  and  the  necessity  for  his  proceeding  in 
person  to  investigate  matters  (195,  221) :  for,  the  object  of  his  visit 
must  be  deduced  from  its  effects,  which  tei^ed  greatly  to  further 
excite  the  people ;  and  had  his  desire  been  to  allay  that  excitement, 
he  would  not  have   anticipated   M.    Fontanier's  announced  visi^ 
but  awaited  it  at  his  own  Yamen.     In  the  second  place,  Chang- 
'Ho,  apprehensive  lest  the  Chih-s'ien's  conduct  should  have  Acited 
M.  Fontanier's  suspicions,  and  lead  him  to  institute  more  formal 
inquiries  and  adopt  measures,  which  might  have  frustrated  the  whole 
plot,  went  at  once  to  lull  the  French  Consul  into  a  feeling  ofsecuvityf 
and  consequent  inactivity. 

257.     Let  it  be  remembered,  that  for  the  intended  massacre  of 
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foreigners  the-  day  of  the  Sammer- Solstice  had^  nearly  a  week 
previously  to  Chung-'Ho's  visit,  been  fixed  by  public  placards, 
whji^  must  of  necessity  have  become  known  to  the  Imperial 
Comq^issioner  of  Tientsin;  that  his  immediate  subordinate,  the 
Chih-fu,  had  issued  an  official  proclamation  of  the  most  incendiary 
character  against  kidnapp^s,  which  was  intended  to  be,  and  was, 
understood  by  the  whole  populace  of  Tientsin  to  apply  to  the  foreign 
missionaries ;  that  his  official  attention  had  already  twice  been  called 
to  the  exciting  nature  of  that  proclamation,  by  the  British  Consul ; 
that  he  had  silently  or  passively  sanctioned  the  illegal  execution  of 
two  persons  accused  of  kidnapping,  likewise  by  order  of  his 
subordinates  the  Chih-fu  and  Chih-s4en,  for  the  obvious  purpose  of 
inducing  the  people  to  take  the  law  against  "  the  foreign  kidnappers  " 
into  its  own  hands ;  that  he  was  responsible  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment for  the  acts  of  his  subordinates ;  and  that  he  continued  day 
after  day  in  ^personal  eowm/unication  with  them.  In  addition  to 
this,  we  now  learn,  through  M.  Fontanier's  letter,  from  himself 
that,  already  previously  to  the  20th  of  June,  he  had  been  in 
criminal  consultation  with  the  Tientsin  magistrate,  his  subordinates, 
respecting  the' contemplated  massacre  (221);  although,  with  tl^e 
intelligible  view  of  covering  his  own  guilt,  he  ^' spoke  in  th,e 
strongest  term  of  reprobation  of  the  Chih-s^n'',  and,  on  this 
occasion  too,  professed  that  ^'he  (Chung-^Ho)  had  refused  to  join 
them  (the  Chih-fu  and  the  Chih-s'ien)  in  their  proposed  course  ^\ — 
an  empty  profession,  disproved  by  the  attending  circumstances  and 

.  the  resulting  facts.  If,  with  all  this  evidence,  fully  supported  and 
strengthened  by  Chung-'Ho's  subsequent  acts  and  conduct,  under 
our  eyes,  there  be  still  those,  who  can  doubt  whether,  '^when 
talking  to  Consul  Fontanier,  on  the  day  before  the  massacre,  he  was 
aware  of  the  fearful  tragedy  about  to  enacted "  i.e.  whether  he  was 
aware  of  the  massacre  being  contemplated :  we  really,  with  every 
disposition  to  admire  the  faith  of  such  sceptics,  cannot  but  look  upon 

'  ifheir  doubts  as  utterly  irreconcileable  with  reason  and  common-sense. 
We  have  shown  not  only  that  the  Imperial  Commissioner  at  Tientsin 
was  precognizant  of  the  Plot  of  the  Twenty-first  of  June,  but  that,  by 
his  complicity  in  it  before  the  fact,  he  had  incurred  the  penalty  of 
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death  according  to  the  laws  of  China.     It  was,  therefore,  an  act  of 
treachery  of  the  (larkest  hue,  when,  on  the  morning  preceding  the 
day  publicly  appointed  for  the  massacre, — a  circumstance,  of  which, 
strange  to  say,  M.  Fontanier  would  seem  to  have  been  ignonint, — 
Chung-'Ho,  anticipating  the  visit  of  the  latter,  proceeded  lo  the 
French  Consulate  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  further  exciting  the 
populace  of  Tientsin,  and  lulling  M.   Fontanier  into  a  feelihg  of 
security,    by   disarming   his   suspicions,    and    assuring    him    that, 
notwithstanding  the  disposition  of  the  local  magistrates  and  their 
unwillingness  to  listen* to  his  ^Chting-'Ho's)   defence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, the  French  Consul  might  rely  on  the  Imperial  Commis- 
sioner's ''  interference ",  notwithstanding  its  having  anew  exposed 
him  to  obloquy  and  the  epithet  of  "  The  rujhi  ami  of  Europeans  "; 
that  he  might  look  upon  "the  little  incident"  as  "pretty  much 

finished  ";  and  that,  "  in  a  few  days  "  a  short  proclamation  should 

n 

be  issued  to  altogether  "quiet  the  minds  of  the  people '\  On  the 
22nd  of  June,  the  day  following  upon  the  massacre,  a  short  proclama- 
tion of  the  kind  was,  indeed,  issued  by  Chung-'Ho  (202).  Did  he, 
then,  already  cut  his  interview  wiih  M.  Fontanier  bear  that  particular 
proclamation  in  mind  ?  Be  this  as  it  may :  the  letter  of  the  unhappy 
victim  of  his  treachery  fully  bears  us  out  in  the  view  we  took,  on 
the  ground  of  independent  testimony,  of  Chung-^Ho's  guilty  con- 
currence in  the  Tientsin  massacre  generally  (221 — 223),  and  espo- 
cially  of  his  premeditatedly  consigning  M.  Fontanier  and  M.  Simon 
to  certaia  death  (197,  222)  A  We  can  respect  those  who,  not  amenable 
to  the  logic  of  reason,  experience,  and  facts,  conscientiausly  believe 
in,  and  continue  to  defend,  (yhung-*Ho's  assumed  innocence :  but 
whether  it  be  possible  to  absolve  anyone,  who  has  actively  furthered 

1  An  apparently  direct  proof  against  the  Imperial  Commissioner  is  just  adduced 
by  "the  Shanghai  Evening  Courier",  for  April  4,  1871,  with  the  remark  that  "the 
witness,  a  highly  respectable  foreigner,  can  be  produced,  if  necessary  ".  "  He  was  ^, 
fhe  account  reads,  "  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  engaged  in  a  public  Department  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  a  short  distance  out  of  Tientsin,  which  Chimg-how  had 
frequent  occasion  to  visit,  and  thus  came  to  know  our  informant  very  well  On  t£e 
morning  of  the  21st  June,  Chung-how,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  came  to  this 
establishment  at  the  early  hour  of  eight  o'clock,  and  asked  our  informant  to  walk 
round  the  place  with  him.  As* they  proceeded  round,  Chung-how  talked  about  a 
variety  of  subjects,  but  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  was  pre-occupied  with  something 
else.    At  length  he  went  away,  leafving  our  informant  wondering  what  this  visit  could 
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liis  mission  as  an  Ambassador  to  Europe^  of  a  participation  in  his 
assumed  guilt  (238),  we  will  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  to 
decMe. 

258.  The  perusal  of  the  despatches  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Low, 
United  States  Minister  at  Peking,  relative  to  "the  terrible  riot 
which  occurred  at  Tientein'',  affords  an  interest  painfiil  in  more 
than  one  sense.  The  first  composition,  dated  Pekin,  June  27, 1870, 
might  be  taken  for  "  a  penny-a-liner's  report ",  rather  than  for  an 
oflScial  document.     Although  he  makes  "  the  Consul  (M.  Fontanier) 

I     _____ 

undoubtedly  reach  the  yamun  of  Changhow  (Chung-'Ho)  in  a  state 
of  excitement  bordering  upon  insanity^',  the  American  Minister 
''don't  believe,  notwithstanding  Changhow's  statement,  that  the 
Consul  fired  a  pistol  at  him  in  his  yamun  ^';  but,  at  the  same  time, 
"  doubts  not  that,  in  the  excitement,  he  (outside)  shot  two  or  three 
shots  from  his  revolver  at  the  crowd".  He  is  of  opinion,  that  "the 
reported  atrocities  connected  with  the  assassination  of  the  Sisters 
seem  too  horrible  and  fiendish  for  belief;  and  that  "the  fury  of 
the  mob  seems  to  have  been  directed  toward  the  teachers  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  in  which  the  Chinese  appear  to  have  included  all 
Frenchmen  ^\  and  "  by  mistake  three  Russians,  the  mob  supposing 
them  to  be  Frenchmen".  Arguing  on  the  theory,  "that  the 
motive  which  incites  riots  is,  during  their  progress,  often  lost  sight 
of,  and  their  subsequent  acts  are  controlled  by  persons,  who  join 
them  for  purposes  of  robbery  and  plunder  alone ",  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Low  arrives  at  the  conclusion  that :  "  it  i*  only  in  this  view  of  the 
case  that  there  is  danger  in  the  future ;  and  I  shall  not  feel  sure  of 
quiet  and  order  until  a  gun-boat  ai^rivea  at  Tientsin  ^\  He  then 
goes  on  to  say : — 

mean.  Very  shortly  afterwards  the  mandarin  in  charge  of  the  Department  referred 
to,  came  in  search  of  him,  and  told  him  that  Chung-how  had  left  a  message  with  him 
(the  mandarin)  for  him.  Naturally  enquiring  what  the  message  was,  the  mandarin 
replied :  '  He  desired  me  to  tell  you  not  to  be  alarmed,  as  no  one  will  be  attacked  biff 
the  French '.  Our  informant,  who  did  not  go  much  into  the  city  or  foreign  Settle- 
ment, could  not,  when  he  heard  this  message,  understand  its  import.  But  the  words 
awakened  misgivings,  and  he  went  off  to  the  Settlement  to  enquire  into  the  state  of 
things.  Of  course,  he  speedily  learned  what  the  words  foreshadowed.  Indeed,  he 
was  not  long  in  the  Settlement  when  the  smoke  of  the  burning  Consulate  began'to  be 
seen.  This  evidence  is,  we  think,  sufficiently  strong  and  direct  to  prove  that 
Chang-how  had  a  distinct  knowledge  of  what  was  about  to  happen  ". 

3n 
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Until  further  intelligence  is  received  I  forbear  criticising  the  cause 
which  led  to  this  terrible  affair,  or  speculating  upon  the  probable  or 
possible  effects  of  it,  upon  the  future  intercourse  of  China  with  the  western 
nations.     Enough,  however,  is  known  to  establish  clearly  three  facts  : 

Ist. — That  the  action  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  or  of  those  who 
controlled  their  institution,  in  the  purchase  of  children,  was  the  cause  of  the 
rumours  which  incited  the  mob. 

2nd. — That  the  action  of  the  mob  was  not  directed  against  foreigners  be- 
cause they  were  foreigners.  It  appears,  rather,  to  have  been  a  religious  crusade 
against  Catholics;  not  particularly  for  the  reason  that  Catholics  were  teaching 
the  Christian  religion,  but  because  of  their*  action  in  filling  the  asylums  with 
children  against  the  wishes  of  the  Chinese,  and  in  a  manner  calQulated  to 
arouse  prejudices  and  engender  hatred.  All  French  subjects  were  inoladed  in 
the  category  of  those  who  committed  these  crimes,  because  the  French  govern- 
ment appeared  to  be  the  guardian  and  protector  of  the  Catholic  niissiuns. 

8rd. — That  the  action  of  the  French  CodsuI  was  unwise,  in  not  giving 
his  consent  for  the  use  of  any  reasonable  means  to  disabuse  the  minds  of 
the  people  and  allay  the  excitement ;  and  also  in  firing  his  pistol  into  the 
crowd  of  people,  which  precipitated  a  bloody  collision  between  natives  and 
^foreigners,  thereby  sacrificing  his  own  life  and  the  lives  of  others  who  had 
placed  themselves  under  his  protection. 

I  think  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying  that  the  representatives  of  Great 
^Britain,  Russia,  and  North  Germany  agree  with  me  in  these  opinions. 

The  following  despatch  of  the  American  Minister  is  dated  July  27, 
1870.  He  remarks  in  it,  that  "many  of  the  corpses  (of  the  victims 
of  the  riot  at  Tientsin)  recovered,  were  horribly  mutilated,  indicating 
that  the  fury  and  fiendishness  of  a  mob  composed  of  Chinese  may 
fee  equalled,  but  cannot  be  excelled,  by  the  wild  savages  of  the 
American  continent '\  And,  strange  to  relate,  whilst  admitting 
that  "  the  complicity  of  the  local  officials  in  this  affair  seems  to  be 
more  certain,  the  more  it  is  investigated  '\  to  the  Hon.  Mr.  liow 
"  the  decree  appointing  Tsunghow  as  imperial  envoy  to  proceed  to 
France  to  endeavour  to  arrange  this  difficulty,  appears  a  step  in  tk 
right  direction '\  Nay,  in  answer  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n's  .official 
notification  of  that  appointment,  which  was  made  on  June  28^  when 
in  the  very  eyes  of  the  Emperor  he  continued  still  a  culprit  {231), 
the  American  Minister  writes  to  Prince  Eung  on  June  30,  1870  :— 

His  Excellency  Tsunghow  has  so  long  been  in  charge  of  the  trade  aft 
Tientsin,  that  he  has  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  it ;  and  of  aUtbe 
details  connected  with  the  recent  riot  at  that  city,  the  killing  of  the  French 
Consul,  and  what  followed,  he  was  an  eye-witness.  In  respect^  therefore,  to 
the  causes  of  this  excitement  and  the  subsequmit  attaok,  he  will,  in  hid 
position  of  imperial  envoy  to  France,  be  able  to  fully  explain  all  that  took 
place  on  that  occasion,  and  remove  the  apprehensions  of  the  French  people 
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as  to  what  may  grow  out  of  this  very  aerious  affair.  The  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  agitation  up  to  the  final  outbreak  are  all  well  known  to  him, 
80  tJiat  his  appointment  at  this  juncture  as  a  special  envoy  seems  to  me  to  he  a 
vnsestep. 

Could  undiplomacy  be  carried  further,  than  it  is  done  in  this  letter  ? 
259.  In  his  next  despatch  respecting  "the  late  riot  at  Tientsin^', 
of  August  24, 1870,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Low  still  keeps  to  his  first  impres- 
sions, notwithstanding  the  "  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  ascertain 
the  fact  whether  it  was  local  in  its  origin,  or  whether  it  was  a  part 
of  a  wide-spread  conspiracy  ";  adding :  "  My  opinion  from  the  first 
has  been  that  the  disturbance  was  local,  confined  to  Tientsin  and  its 
vicinity.  I  do  not  believe  there  was  any  knowledge  of  the  intended 
riot  among  the  natives  in  this  city,  eighty  miles  distant.  All  the 
testimony  that  comes  to  me  from  reliable  sources,  only  confirms  the 
opinion  I  had  formed''.  "We  apprehend  the  "reliable''  sources  of 
information,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Low,  are  as  unreliable, 
as  they  appear  to  be  restricted.  Still,  despite  of  his  unaltered 
opinion,  he  "regrets  to  be  compelled  to  say  that  the  delay  of  the 
officials  in  this  whole  matter  argues  ill  for  the  future ";  and,  after 
remarking  how  the  whole  population  of  "  a  city  of  400,000  inhabit- 
ants either  aided  in  the  massacre— -for  it  (the  riot)  can  be  called  by 
no  other  name— or  sympathises  with  the  criminals  ",  that  "  it  is  this 
spirit  among  the  people  which  portends  evil ",  so  that  he  "  shall  not 
be  surprised  to  hear  of  similar  outbreaks  elsewhere,  unless  a  change 
in  feeling  of  the  populace  soon  takes  place  ",  After  the  lapse  of  yet 
another  month,  i,  e.  in  the  course  of  a  quarter  of  a  year,"  the  late  riot 

■  

at  Tientsin  "  has,  in  the  Hon.  Mr.  Low's  despatch  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State,  of  September  26,  1870,  advanced  to  the  positive 
significance  of  "  the  late  massacre  at  Tientsin ".  "I  desire  to  say  ", 
he  writes,  however,  "  that,  while  I  believe  there  is  danger,  I  by  no 
means  consider  the  situation  as  perilous  as  the  people  generally  do ; 
at  the  same  time  they  may  be  right  and  I  wrong  ".  And  in  a  letter, 
addressed  by  the  Representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
Tsungli-Yamen,  of  September  18,  1870,  we  read: — 

It  is  a  fact,  painfully  apparent  to  all  foreign  residents,  that,  since  the 
terrible  tragedy  at  Tientsin,  tlie  attitude  of  the  local  officials  and  the  people 
generally  there,  and  at  many  other  places,  toward  foreigners,  has  been  ia 
marked  contrast  to  that  kind  and  cordial  relation  which  should  exist.     It  is 
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unnecessary  here  to  inquire  whether  the  outbreak  at  Tientsin  was  a  sudden 
uprising  of  the  people  to  redress,   by  violence,  fancied  wrongs,  and  wa8 
altogether  local  in  its  origin,  or  whether  it  was  a  part  of  a  more  extended 
and  wide-spread  conspiracy,  fomented  by  designing  officials  and  persons  of 
the  higher  classes  of  civilians,  without  cause,   other  than  a  purpose   of 
gratifying  a  long-cherished  hatred  and  desire  for  revenge  against  the  people 
of  the  western  nations;  whether  the  wrath  of  the  people  was   directed 
specially  against  the  French  as  a  nationality,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  as  a 
religious  body,  or  whether  all  nationalities  and  religions  would  have  sufiered 
equally,  had  they  resided  within  the  territory  where  the  mob  assembled, 
and  near*the  scene  of  its  bloody  deeda     Without  discussing  the  causes,    I 
desire,  most  respectfully,  to  offer  to  your  imperial  highness  the  result  of  my 
conclusions  as  to  the  effects^  which  the  news  of  this  lamentable  affair  at 
Tientsin  has  had  upon  the  people  in  other  places.... 

There  is  no  evidence  of  any  change  for  the  better  in  the  feelings  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Tientsin,  nor  are  there  any  signs  of  regret  for  the  terrible 
scenes  enacted  on  the  2l8t  June.  On  the  contrary,  the  manuflELcture  and 
sale  of  fans  (until  stopped  by  "official  action  upon  the  complaint  of  a  foreign 
consul)  bearing  engravings  of  the  burning  buildings  and  the  murder  of  their 
inmates,  show  only  too  plainly  that  the  people  of  that  city  'desire  hy 
illustrations  of  their  bloody  deeds  to  be  reminded  of  the  eventful  day  when 
innocent  and  helpless  women  were,  with  others,  ruthlessly  sacrificed.  The 
failure  to  punish  any  of  the  guilty  actors,  although  nearly  three  months 
have  since  elapsed,  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  confirm  the  people  in  the 
belief  that  the  riot  was  a  justifiable  retribution,  in  which  the  government 
sympathizes  ;  and  leads  to  the  belief  that  similar  attacks  upon  foreigners 
will  meet  with  official  sanction  and  approval,  rather  than  condemnation  and 
punishment.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  knowledge  that  large  bodies  of 
troops  are  moving  from  the  western  provinces  eastward  into  Shan-tung  and 
Chihli  affords  a  basis  for  the  evil-disposed  to  circulate  reports  that  the 
imperial  government  has  designs  hostile  to  the  foreign  residents.  This  adds 
to  the  excitement  and  fills  with  alarm  the  missionaries  and  others  residing 
in  the  two  provinces  before  named. . . . 

Candor  compels  me  to  say  that  there  has  been  a  lack  of  promptness, 
and,  I  believe,  of  earnestness,  on  the  part  of  the  officials  deputed  by  the 
government  to  ascertain  and  bring  to  punishment  the  guilty  persons  at 
Tientsin. 

Prior  to  the  troubles,  two  persons  at  Tientsin,  and  a  large  number  at 
Nankin,  accused  of  kidnapping,  were  arrested,  tried,  and  punished  with  the 
extreme  penalty  of  the  law ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the  extreme  haste 
of  the  officials  in  the  trials  and  punishment  of  the  criminals  provoked  much 
discussion,  and,  I  am  informed,  called  forth  protests  against  what  seemed 
to  be  indecent  haste.  If  the  law  sanctioned  these  hasty  trials  and  simimary 
executions  in  cases  where  kidnapping  was  the  crime,  I  fail  to  see  why  the 
assassins  of  peaceful  foreign    residents,   including    foreign    officials    and 

1  The  ''North-China  Daily  News"  for  April  1,  1871.  This  despatch  directly 
involves  the  Tsnng-li  Yam6n  in  the  kidnapping-agitation  against  foreign  missionaries ; 
for,  the  instructions  of  the  Yamfin  to  Ma  suppose  a  pre-knowledge  of  that  agitation, 
«ud,  under  the  impression  that  M.  de  Rochechouart  was  about  to  institute  scciet 
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innocent  and  unoffending  women,  should  have  any  greater  lenity  sboTrn 
them ;  and  in  a  place  where  the  known  participation  in  the  riot  is  an  honor 
and  its  leadership  a  notable  distinction,  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  who  are  the  guilty  ones  deserving  punishment.  Hence  the  delay 
appears  to  be  without  cause,  and  leads  many  to  doubt  the  good  faith  of  the 
government.  Unless  a  change  in  the  status  of  affairs  soon  occurs,  which 
will  re-establish  public  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of  the  government  to  its 
treaty  obligations,  which  will  reassure  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  treaty 
powers  that  their  residence  in  China  wiU  be  safe  and  their  property 
protected,  grave  apprehensions  may  reasonably  be  entertained  that  the 
goodwill  and  cordial  support  of  some  of  the  most  influential  and  powerful  of 
the  western  nations  wiU  be  lost  to  China. 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  in  their  intercourse  with 
China  is  peace,  which  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the  undersigned,  as  well  as 
his  Government^  to  maintain,  and  nothing  will  cause  a  departure  from  this 
policy,  except  the  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  their 
citizens  by  the  people  and  the  failure  of  the  imperial  government  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy  promptly  (205).  In  view  of  these  considerations,  I  again  most 
earnestly  call  your  attention  to  the  condition  of  sffsan  at  Tungchow,  to  the 
end  that  you  will  cause  such  measures  to  be  adopted  as  will  assure  citizens 
of  the  United  States  of  their  safety,  and  hasten  the  return  of  the  missionaries 
to  their  homes  and  their  post  of  duty. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have,  with  entire  frankness,  endeavoured  to  place 
before  your  imperial  highness  a  plain  exposition  of  the  situation  in  which  all 
foreigners  in  the  empire  are  placed,  and  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
which  will,  unless  speedily  averted,  lead  to  the  most  tmhappy  consequences. 

Slowly  the  Hon.  Mr.  Low  would  seem  to  have  awakened^  as  from  a 
pleasant  dream^  to  the  hideons  reality  of  the  actual  situation ;  with- 
out, however,  as  yet  realizing  it.  The  Governor-General  Ma  was 
quicker  of  comprehension.  In  a  despatch  addressed  by  him  to  the 
Tsung-li  Yamfin,  shortly  before  his  assassination,  he  remarks  vnth 
pointed  significance :  "  The  excitement  in  Tientsin  began  in  that 
same  month  (May) ;  but  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension,  how  there 
sliould  have  been  movements  in  several  provinces  north  and  south,  so 
identical  in  time  and  purpose",^  To  the  despatch  of  the  American 
Minister  in  Peking,  just  cited,  the  following  is  the  Hon.  Hamilton 

Fish's  reply : — 

Washington,  November  29,  1870. 

Sir  :  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  dispatch  of  the  29th  of  Septem- 
ber last,  No.  31,  with  three  inclosures,  exhibiting  your  correspondence  with 

inquirias  into  the  matter,  order  the  Govemor-General  to  confidentially  warn  the  local 
authorities,  lest  difficalties  ahonld  arise,  to  stfi  to  the  bottom  all  kidnapping  cases, 
which  '*in  any  way  implicate  the  Catholic  missionaries".  Cases,  "implicating" 
Protestant  missionaries,  are  excluded  Irom  this  order. 
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Prince  Kung  upon  the  removal  of  the  missionaries  firom  Tung-chow  and  the 
disturbed  condition  of  affairs  in  Chma. 

Although  the  general  tenor  of  your  note  of  the  13th  Septenrber  to 
Prince  Kung  is  regarded  as  judicious  and  proper,  your  assurance  toward  the 
close,  that  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  rights  and  privil^es  of  our  cilizens  hj 
the  people,  and  the  failure  of  the  imperial  government  to  apply  the  proper 
remedy  promptly,  are  the  only  circumstances  which  will  cause  a  departure 
from  the  traditional  policy  of  the  Unified  States  in  their  intercourse  with 
China,  is  considered  to  be  too  strong  an  assurance  of  forbearance ;  and  it 
would  be,  perhaps,  well  that  Prince  Kung  should  understand  that  any 
violation  of  the  rights  of  our  citizens  and  any  flagrant  violation  of  treaty 
stipulation^  of  other  powers  may  cause  a  change.  Hamilton  Fish. 

260.     Unless  we  erroneously  interpret  every  sign  of  the  times, 
an  important  crisis  in  the  affairs  of  China,  a  great  epoch  in  her 
history,  is  approaching.    The  differences,  which  have  too  long  been 
allowed  to  subsist  between  England  and  the  United  States  and 
tended  to  lessen  the  political  influence  of  both  countries,  are  in  a 
fair  course  of  settlement.     The  war  between  Prussia  and  Prance  is 
apparently  at  an  end.     It  leaves  the  latter  State  exhausted  and 
shackled;  in  the  place  of  "  Prussia"  a  reconstructed  ''  Empire  of  Ger- 
many, ''  the  first  necessity  of  which  is  consolidation,  and,  as  one  of  tho 
surest  and  most  desirable  means  for  the  attainment  of  that  end,  the 
acquisition  of  distant  colonial  possessions.     The  balance  of  Eu^>ean 
Power  has  been  disturbed,  and  is  not  likely  ever  to  return  to  its  late 
conditions  of  equilibrium.     Russia  is  surveying  Mongolii^  and  Man- 
churia.    An  American  Naval  Expedition  is  about  to  sail  for  Corea. 
Impelled  by  fatuity  rather  than  instinct,  .the  Tatar  Government  of 
China  continues  bent  on  massacre  and  its  most  desperate  efforts  to 
provoke,  by  preparing  for  the  last  defence  of  a  rotten  system  of 
isolation  and   stagnating  conservatism,  the  conquering  and  over- 
whelming inroad  of  Western  Civilisation,  Vitality,  and  Progress.  1 
The  Gladstone  Cabinet,  more  infatuated   even  than  the   Imperial 
Cabinet  of  Peking,  and  more  blinded  to  the  dangers  and  the  duties 
of  its  position  in  China  than  was  poor  M.  Fontanier,  may  be  swept 
away,  together  with  its  '^  adopted  policy  of  recognizing  the  Chinese 
Government  as  entitled  to  be  dealt  with  in  its  relations  with  this 

1  Of  a  recent  Circniar  Despatoh,  and  Memorandum  on  the  MiBsionary  question, 
addressed  by  the  Tsung-li  YamSn  to  the  Foreign  Ministers  in  Peking,  we  are  only  at 
liberty  to  say,  that  it  fully  bears  us  out  in  our  views ;  and  that  it  has  "  rendered  the 
situation  serious  ". 
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country  (England)  in  a  conciliatory  and  forbearing  apirit",  by  a 
torrent  of  QTsnts,  which,  unless  arrested  in  time,  promises  to  cast 
the  Massacre  of  Tientsin  into  the  shade,  and  by  inducing  which  Her 
Majesty's  present  Go7eniment  is  now  incnrring  a  terrible  responsi- 
bility. Meantime  the  msh  of  that  coming  torrent  is  beard,  may-be  yet 
distant,  but  loud  and  distinct.  Ere  long,  England  will  be  compelled, 
despite  of  herself,  to  take  a  part,  commensurate  with  the  extent  of 
her  Gomm.erce,  in  the  definite  settlem-^nt  of  the  future  of  China  ;  and 
every  British  subject,  inhabiting  this  vast  realm,  will  hail  the  day 
when,  once  more  secare  in  the  protection  of  his  country  and 
conscions  of  being  worthy  of  that  protection,  he,  once  more,  will  be 
able  to  lifl  his  head  on  high  and  say,  not  withont  some  feeling  of 
renewed  national  pride :  Civib  Bbitannicds  suh. 
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THE  NEW  UNIVERSITY  OP  CHINA. 

1.  All  the  world  has  been  made  to  hear,  or  read,  of  .the  ^ast  idea 
conceived  by  Robert  Hart,  Esq.,  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs,  for  the  Regeneration  of  China  bj  means  of  the  introduction  of 
Western  Science  and  Learning,  and  of  the  realisation  of  that  scheme  in  the 
shape  of  some  grand  and  magnificent  Institution,  which  is  floating  about  in 
public  imagination  under  the  various  denominations  of  the.  "  THing-W6n- 
Kuan",  the  '*  College  of  Western  Sciences^  Art8>  and  Literatiure *',  the 
"  Peking  College  ",  "  the  University  of  Peking  "  the  "  New  University  of 
China**,  and  similar  high-sounding  titles.  To  vouch  for  the  actual  existence 
of  such  an  Institution,  there  are  not  only  innumerable  reports,  ^*  commimi- 
cated  ",  in  connection  with  the  Burlingame  Mission,  to  a  crowd  of  newspapers^ 
and  not  a  few  of  the  Learned  Societies,  of  Europe  and  America  ;  but,  there 
are,  moreover,  official  and  quasi-official  documents,  to  place  the  matter 
beyond  the  ordinary  reach  of  a  doubt.  We  will  submit  to  the  reader  one 
or  two  specimens  of  these  "  proofs". 

2.  In  "  the  London  and  China  Express  ",  a  Journal,  which  is  subject  to 
no  imputation  of  any  ultra-Chinese  bias,  an  article  appeared  on  N<;>vefflb^r  ^^, 
1  Sgljjsuperscribed  "  The  NbwChinesb  Univbbsity".  and  reading  thus  : — 

Our  readers,  or  at  least  a  considerable  number  of  them,  will  probably  be 
surprised  by  the  title  which  we  have  affixed  to  this  article.  Truth,  however,  is 
often  stranger  than  fiction,  and  as  if  in  illustration  of  the  old  adage,  the  Chinese 
Grovemment  has  entered  upon  a  course  which  the  most  sanguine  believers  in  the 
destiny  of  nations  could  not  have  anticipated,  and  which  must  for  ever  close  the 
mouths  of  those  who  love  to  assert  tlie  incapacity  of  the  Chinese  race  for  bene- 
iicial  change  and  advance.  Under  the  infiuevce  of  the  present  Inspector-General 
of  Customs  many  important  improvements  have  from  time  to  time  been  intro- 
duced into  the  administration  of  foreign  affairs,  the  old  barriers  to  progress  have 
been  gradually  removed,  and  the  minds  of  the  members  of  the  Kegency  have 
been  accustomed  to  foreign  modes  of  thought  and  foreign  principles  of  action. 
The  diplomatic  representatives  at  the  Court  of  Peking  have  sedulously  fostered 
every  tendency  ti)  uclvancc  as  it  was  manifested,  and  well-meant  aid,  honestly 
tendered  and  faitlifuUy  suppUed,  has  proved  that  our  designs  upon  China 
are  not  such  as  were  originally  supposed,  but  that  we  desire  to  raise  her 
to  an  equality  with  ourselves,  and  miake  her  worthy  of  a  more  equal  alliance 
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than  she  now  enjoys.  XJp-hxlI  work  it  doubtless  was,  and  c^ten  nmst  tb< 
interested  in  the  emancipation  of  tiie  empire  from  tlie  trammefe  of  pffejodioe 
have  despaired  of  ever  reaching  the  wiahed-for  object.  Some  hope  w»b  excited 
when  a  soKtary  native  here  and  there  repaired  to  Europe  or  Anerica  to  aindy 
Western  hiw,  and  bring  his  experience  to  bear  upon  his  eomitrjinen.*  "Rai 
anticipotionB  based  upon  these  nnfreqnent  ooenrrenoes  were  doooaed  to  dinp- 
pointment.  Yonng  men  educated  in  JSuropeon  eoU^pes  were  simp^  denation- 
alised,  and,  without  beocwung  good  Europeans^  were  transfonaed  into  bad 
Chinese.  Their  ignorance  of  the  literature  of  their  own  eoontiy  ezpoaed  them 
to  oootempi^  while  their  affectati<»i  of  superiority  laid  them  open  to  aoapaeioo. 
Incapable  of  competing  for  the  degrees,  through  which  mify  is  adnissioii  ti>  be 
gained  to  the  offices  of  the  State,  they  were  exduded  from  every  poaitios  wberein 
their  newly-aequired  information  eould  be  put  to  practical  uae.^  So  fiar,  then, 
it  was  evident  that  to  encourage  the  education  of  CShineae  in  Western  mAodlB 
was  but  to  cast  another  stumbling  blo^  in  the  road  along  which  we  were  «idea- 
to  unsethe  nation.    To  Mr.  Bart  it  at  once swegesied  itself  <—lKI 


vounng  to  urge 

edacate  Chinese  in  China,  combine  native  with  foreign  leaning,  and  endeavour 
to  turn  out  men  versed  in  modem  science,  but  also  fitted  by  fiterary  attacmBenia 
to  fill  magisterial  offices,  to  beoome  proviiicial  governors^  and  perhiHpa  eventoally 
presidents  of  boards  ?  The  conception  was  admirable,  bet  the  d^Bealtiee  to  \» 
surmounted  before  it  could  be  canied  into  effect  seemed  positively  hopeless. 
Gradually  but  surely  they  were  smoothed  «way,  and  now  Ifte  Imperitd  Umntniiy 
stands  mh  accomplished  fact.  Tke  doors  oftKe  rtiking  OoUegsmrtaktadffopenjtnd 
ike  courses  of  instmetion  haise  actually  commenced  It  is  weO  worth  reuwteig 
that  at  the  first  matriculation  examination,  held  on  the  SlsC  June,  before  ai^y 
judgment  other  than  one  d  priori  could  have  been  formed  regar£ng  the  merita 
of  the  scheme,  thirty  candidates  were  admitted,  some  of  whom  were  Chin  «ftt, 
some  Chii  jen,  and  some  Hsiu  tsai.  That  literary  graduates  of  the  tlnfl,.8eeondy 
and  first  grades  should  voluntarily  submit  to  instmetion  at  the  hands  of  ^  Euro- 
pean professors  proves  conclusively  not  only  that  the  old  established  prejudicea 
are  fast  disappearing,  but  that  a  conviction  has  obtained  ground  thsi  tibe  loed 
to  public  distinction  lies  throu|^  the  college.  Tlte  tcfteme  hears  the  mmi  wmmUs 
examvuxiion.  In  it  a  just  place  is  given  to  native  learning,  the  stndiea  are  pn^ 
secuted  under  the  superintendence  of  a  ICnister  <^  State,  to  whose  histeay  we 
shall  presently  refer,  and  the  centre  oi  instmetion  is  at  Peking,  removed  from 
all  exclusively  foreign  influences,  and  subject  to  the  direct  supervision  of  Aoee 
most  interested  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  institutions  of  the  esapire. 
The  Provost  is  Sku  ke-ttt,  who  was  formeriy  govenuMr  of  Fuhkien,  and  who 
was  degraded  some  twenty  years  ago  for  oom^ling  a  little  work  on  geognq[)l^. 
He  is  now  an  octogenarian,  but  the  interest  he  once  took  in  We»tem  a&ia 
has  grown  with  his  years,  while  his  influence  is  very  great  among  the  libersl 
party. 

As  to  the  oitrriculum  of  study,  about  which  our  academic  readers  will 
naturally  be  curious,  we  liave  little  to  say.  Indeed,  it  speaks  for  itself,  Had 
recommends  itself  by  its  comprehensiveness  and  especially  by  its  subordination 
to  praotic»l  uses.  The  students  will  learn  English  or  Frendi,  and  in  both  these 
languages  lectures  will  be  delivered  upon  the  several  branches  taken  up.  The 
classes  will  therefore  be  double — on  one  side  English  or  American  professors 
directing  the  studies,  upon  the  other  Frenchmen  or  Germans.  After  a  thcnnugh 
acquaintance  with  either  English  or  French  shall  have  been  acquired,  tibe 


I  No  such  case  of  a  Chinamao  having  repaired  to  Europe  or  America  to  stady 
Western  law  and  to  bring  his  experience  to  bear  upon  his  ooontrymeu,  hss  ever 
happened. 

^  The  whole  of  this  statement  is  virtually  devoid  of  all  and  every  foiuidaHon, 
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atadents  will  oome  under  the  ohaige  of  tlie  ProfeOTon  of  the  ExpcrinenUly 
Mathematical,  and  Political  Sdeneea.  HaTUig  paaaed  through  an  extensivo 
course  in  each  of  these  subjects  tlie  general  education  <^  the  students  will  be 
considered  as  completed,  and  special  subjeela  will  then  be  introduced.  These 
latter  will  include  Civil  Engineering,  Swrgerj^  Astronony,  International  Iaw, 
and  others,  aocordinff  to  the  taste  of  eadi  student.  It  is  dijgit^di  to  coMcem  » 
scheme  more  elaborately  finished  in  Us  deUnlt,  mere  ^ftmnU  in  iU  uofe.  The  whoU 
CiviliBed  world  has  a  stake  in  its  success,  ofmd  we  are^  in  iruihy  much  mistaken  if, 
every  mpport  be  $u}i  given  to  it  by  {he  Gasemm^nts  of  European  States.  DiplomatiQ 
difficulties,  as  the  expression  is  undeisUM>d  in  China,  will  disappear  as  the  par- 
ties to  a  negotiation  learn  to  refer  their  principles  to  a  oommoB  standard  <^ 
right  and  justice,  compulsion  will  cease,  for  it  wiU  no  longer  be  necessaiy,  and 
althotigh  misunderstanding  must  from  time  to  time  inoYitably  anse>  and  war 
may  again  doud  the  scene  of  Eastern  relations,  this  at  least  is  certain,  that  these 
calamities  are  rendered  less  likely  to  occur  as  the  morale  ci  the  Chinese  nation 
is  raised  nearer  and  nearer  to  a  levd  with  our  own.  It  is  hardly  presumptuous 
to  risk  a  glance  into  the  future,  and  contemplate  the  conditicm  of  China  twenty 
y«ars  hence,  when  the  College  at  Pekuig  shall  hare  giTcn  to  the  public  serricc 
some  hundreds  of  perfectly  educated  men  with  their  natire  sympathiea  unim- 
paired but  infinitely  refined.  In  the  provinces  we  shall  then  fiod  nudei  of 
civilisation — in  every  large  city  a  prepmitoxy  school— in  every  district  a  ^^J 
of  enquiring  men.  Moral  trainiqg  does  not  always  march  hand-in-hand  with 
intellectual  culture,  but  we  may  hem  much  from  the  all-pervading  influence  ci 
inteUigent  public  opinion.  We  find  it  hard  to  avoid  eonjvring  up  what  to  some 
may  appear  too  flattering  and  hi^^Uy-coloiired  a  picture,  yet  iC  the  scheme  be 
carried  out  to  the  extent  evidently  designed  by  its  projector  ihote  imno  necessary 
limit  to  the  good  it  may  aecomplis/L  Of  course  difficulties  will  be  encountered  ; 
but  difficulties  are  made  to  be  overcome.  We  cannot  reasonably  expect  thai  a 
change  so  radical,  albeit  so  salutary-^a  revolution  so  much  more  thorough  thsA 
any  mere  political  convulsion  coitld  briw  about— is  to  be  effected  by  mere  con- 
triving and  talking.  There  muat  be  «Sever  heads,  honest  hearts^  and  ready 
hands  to  meet—  nay,  more,  to  anticipate— obstades,  and  make  of  them  stepping 
stones  to  further  and  higher  aimsL  Tho  sketfh  that  we  have  gvien  above  implism 
the  highest  eulogiwn  that  we  can  pass  upon  ike  eaotrtions  of  Ms.  Hakt.^ 

We  merely  remark  upon  this  article,  that\he  partly  reorganiaed  Elementaiy 
'•  School  of  Languages  and  Literature",  the  only  "  College  "  in  Peking-,  to 
which  the  preceding  article  can  possibly  be  assumed  to  refer,  and  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  was  not  "  opened  "  imtil  the  1st  of  December,  1810. 
3.  An  official  despatch  from  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  then  Minister 
for  the  United  States  in  China,  to  his  Government,  dated  Peking,  April  10, 
1867,  reads  as  follows : — 

I  am  happy  to  bring  to  your  attention  certain  Chinese  memorials,  relating 
to  the  establishment  of  an  institution  at  Peking  by  the  government  for  giving 
instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  west.    As  long  ago  as  1862,  the  Chi- 

The  only  instance  of  a  Chinese  gentleman  "  educated  in  a  Enropean  College  *\  is  that 
d  a  highly  respected  medical  practitioner  at  Canton. 

s  The  first  idea,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  originated  with  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burling^aae. 

4  The  pawagcs,  italicized  by  us,  are  not  so  in  the  original  article. 
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nese  government  established  the  "  Tung- Wan-K wan  ",  a  language  school,  and 
invited  English,  French,  and  Russian  teachers  to  give  inatructions  in  their 
departments.  The  pupils,  selected  from  the  Manchu  bannermen,  lads  not  Ur 
from  fourteen  years  old,  have  made  respectable  progress  during  the  past  five 
years.  From  those  instructed  in  English  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  (Americao) 
were  selected  two  to  accompany  Pin  Chun  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  making 
enquiries  respecting  western  improvements.  ^ 

While  this  school  is  to  be  continued,  the  Chinese  have  wisely  determined 
to  establish  a  higher  department  or  college,  and  to  call  upon  the  great  scholars 
of  the  empire,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  to  come  forward  and  compete  in  a  new 
field  for  the  highest  honors  of  the  governments  To  this  Mr.  Hart,  inapector 
general  of  customs,  with  whom  these  progressive  views  originated,'  was  instructed 
to  procure  eminent  scholars  as  instructors.  He  has  done  this,  and  the  Chinese 
have  now  a  body  of  distinguished  savans  in  their  service.  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin, 
the  translator  of  *'  Wheaton's  International  Law  *\  is  the  senior  professor,  and 
by  courtesy — ^the  head  of  the  college.^ 

The  institution  is  under  the  general  direction  of  ''  Sen-Ki-Tu  "  as  -pretor 
dent.^  '^  Sen ''  you  wUl  recall  as  a  distinguished  member  of  the  foreign  office, 
who  received  his  promotion  for  his  geographical  labours,  for  which  he  had  pre- 
viously been  degraded.  Could  there  be  a  greater  evidence  of  progress  than  is 
disclosed  by  these  papers  ?  I  marvel  as  I  read  them,  and  call  your  attention  to 
them  with  infinite  pleasure. 

When  I  came  to  GSiina,  in  1861,  the  force  policy  was  the  rule.  It  was  said 
'I  the  Chinese  are  conceited  barbarians,  and  must  be  forced  into  our  civilisa- 
tion''; or,  ill  the  energetic  language  of  the  time,  it  was  said  '^  you  must  take 
them  by  the  throat ".  Fortunately,  the  representatives  of  the  treatnr  powers  did 
not  listen  to  this  view.  Conspicuous  among  these  was  Sir  Frederick  Bruoe,  the 
British  minister,  who  with  his  colleagues  said  tiiat,  if  force  was  ever  necessary, 
the  day  for  it  was  <$ver  ;  that  we  were  in  relations  for  the  first  time  with  the 
chiefs  of  the  government,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  proffer  fair  diplomatic 
action  as  a  substitute  for  the  old  views,  and  to  so  bear  ourselves  as  to  secure 
the  confidence  of  this  people.  Accordingly  the  policy  was  adopted  of  which  you 
have  been  advised  so  often,  and  which  you  have  approved  so  fully.  Under  this 
policy  great  development  has  occurred,  missions  have  extended,  trade  has  in- 
creased three-fold,  scientific  men  have  been  employed,®  *  Wheaton's  International 
Law'  translated  and  adopted,  7  military  instruction  accepted,  nearly  one  hundred 
able  men  received  into  the  service,  steam-boats  multiplied,  the  way  slowly 
opened  for  future  telegraphs  and  railroads,  ai\d  now  toe  have,  this  great  twwvM^it 
for  education.     Against  this  movement  there  has  been  continued  opposition 


1  Compare  Mr.  Hart's  "Note  on  Chinese  Matters"  (1). 

2  We  need  hardly  remark,  that  this  statement  is  ntteriy  without  foundation^ 

8  See  note  3.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  also  gives  to  Mr.  Hart  the  credit  of  having 
originated  **  the  College  ",— with  a  prospective  view  to  his  salary  of  £8,000  a  year  as 
"  Ambassador  of  Chinese  empire  ",  already  at  that  time  mider  consideration. 

4  Dr.  Martin  was,  at  the  time,  the  teacher  of  English  in  what  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame  himself  calls  the  "  language -school ".  There  existed  as  yet  no  "  college", 
not  even  in  name ;  and  no  European  Professor  and  savant,  respecting  his  position  and 
himself,  would  have  consented  to  recognize  Dr.  Martin  as  **  the  head  of  the  College". 
Hence,  too,  Dr.  Martin's  connection  with  the  future  "Universily  '*  was  kept  a  strict 
secret  from  the  professors,  engaged  by  Mr.  Hart  for  the  latter  institution;  and  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  despatch  furnishes  but  another  proof  of  his  own,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Halt's  and  Dr.  Martin's  duplicity  and  deceitfuhiess  in  this  matter,  from  the  first 

6  The  member  of  the  Tsung-li  Vam^u  meant,  is  S4u.     His  title  was  not  that  of 
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among'the  OhineBe,  and  it  has  been  frequently  endangered  by  the  inconsiderate 
action  bPloreignexii  impatient  of  dela^ ;  but  there  has  been  no  successful  reaction, 
and  the  intention  of  those  in  authority  is  to  go  cautiously  and  steadily  forward. 

The  memorials,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  American  Government  is 
called,  relate  to  the  ■proposed  establishment  of  a  " School  of  (Astronomy 
and)  Mathematics  ",  in  addition  to  the  existing  "  School  of  LaDguagQ3  and 
Literature  ".     We  shall  transcribe  them  presently. 

4.  Dr.  Martin,  with  the  assistance  of  native  teachers,  published  in  the 
Chinese  language  a  compilation  treating  of  various  subjects  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  none  of  which  he  understood  himself,  and  prefaced,  as  is  the 
Chinese  custom,  in  tSp  instance  by  two  members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n, 
who  imderstood  stiU  less  of  them,  but  who,  whether  by  way  of  satire  or  com- 
pliment it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  style  the  American  missionary  in  those 
prefaces  ^  H  "J"  |^  ^{5,  "the  pinnacle  [or  (night-)  cap]  of  the  West, 
Teacher  Martin ";  nay,  ^  @  "J"  ^,  "  the  pinnacle  [or  (night-)  cap] 
of  the  West,  Lord  Martin":^  the  term  ^^  "  Lord  ",  being  4he  same  identical 
term,  used  to  designate  the  Royal  title  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  in  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Barlingaopie's  Letter  of  Credence.  The  Chinese  title-page  states,  that 
the  book  was  printed  for  "  the  Peking  School  of  Languages  and  Literature  ", 
^  ^  [^  ^  ^  ^  ](^«  A  number  of  copies,  however,  destined  for 
America^  England,  and  other  foreign  countries,  have,  in  addition,  an  English 
title-page,  dedication,  and  pre&ce.  The  latter  were,  in  China,  kept  care- 
fully out  of  sight,  an4  we  had  great  trouble  in  procuring  a  copy.  The 
English  title-page  re8ii||i  thus  : — *^  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
CHBMisTltY.    By  W.  A.  P.  Mabtin,  D.D.,  P,|^)fessor  of  Hermeneutics,  Political 


"President**,  but  simply  that  of  " Saperintendent  of  the  Affairs  of  the  School  of 
langni^^and  Literatiire". 

6  The  Hon.  Mr.  Borlingame  is  aUading  to  the  one  solitary  case  of  the  employment 
of  Mr.  Pompelly  for  a  superficial  survey  of  the  ooal-fields  near  Peking, — a  regular 
"job**,  obtained  by  the  American  Minister,  with  the  assistance  of  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce,  from  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  for  his  countrymen  and  prot^g^  then  on  lus  way 
homeward  viH  Siberia  (120). 

7  Dr.  Martin*s  "  Public  Boles  of  the  Ten-thousand  States  (of  the  Ching  Empire)" 
is  not  a  translation,  but  a  veiy  indifferent  epitome  of  '  Wheston*s  International  Law ', 
Mid  neither  it  nor  its  minoipleshave  been  adopted  by  the  Chinese  Government. 

8  The  litenJ  translation  of  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  Chinese  text  is :  "  the 
pimiacUng  [of  (night-)  capping]  western  Martin,  Lord*';  or  "his  Lordship  Martin, 
who  .^fcnades  or  (night-)  caps  [covers,  as  with  a  (night-)  cap,  the  summit  (of  learning) 
of]  the  West  **. 
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Economy  «iid  Internatioiial  Law;  kt  the  University  of  Peking.     JFrimUd  fir 
the  Univenity.     Fskmq,  1868".     The  Dedication  reads  .•«- 

''to 

ROBERT  HART,  Esq., 

INSPBCTOR  GENERAL  OP  THE  IMPERIAL  MARITIME  CUSTOMS; 

WHO,  IX  THB  nmtat  or  ukwiabi an  bxibttoics  to 
PBOMOTB  Tn  coinMBaiJL&  raoa»EiTT  OF  THB  OHIXTBSB  BiiTaLSyi  wm» 

IkXISirmB  TO  TOBM  FAB-EBAOHIVO  PULNS  FOB  ITS  BDUCiiTIOXrAL  IMPBOTSMXIIT, 

THISy  THB  FnST  WOBX  PUBLUHBD 
UlTDBB  THB  ▲USFICBS  OF  THB  VBW  mriYBBSITY,  18  BBSPBCTFULLT  DBAICAXBD  ; 

Ts  xBcxKUfinov  OF  HIS  nrFLUBircB  nr  thb  oBOAma^Tioir 
OF  IX  nrsTiTUTiov,  40  Fuui  OF  hopb  fob  thb  futit&b  of  (SHUTA  **.' 

Tlie  dedication,  we  have  letaoa  to  believe,  waa  communicated  to  Mr.  Hart 
before  it  was  accepted.    In  the  ^  Author's  Prbfacb  '*,  he  states  : — 

This  work  was  nndertahen  abont  throe  yearn  ago,  from  a  oonvCction,  that 
wlulo  something  of  the  kind  was  required  far  iiuuuof  advan^d  p^fpiU  m  Mit- 
«t<m  SdiooUf^  it  might  alao  have  a  good  eifect  in  awakening  the  minds  of 
educated  men. 

Acute  and  adive,  the  intelleet  of  the  Chinese  has  for  centoiiea  beea  exe^ 
eised  in  a  barren  field.  BeUet  ldUt»^  as  the  i^pointed  avenue  to  official  promo- 
tion, has  engrossed  their  energies  to  the  exelosion  of  physical  scienoe,*  and  tibe 
result  is  obvious->an  utter  denotenciy  in  those  elements  of  power,  whioh  consti- 
tute what  we  term,  the  nuUerial  civilisation  of  the  West--^  total  inability  to 
develope  [mc]  the  reeouroes  of  their  own  magnifyent  patrimony. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  how  easily  this  state  of  things  might  hs 
altered  by  an  enlightened  policy  on  the  part  of  the  government ;  for  should  it 
place  before  the  youth  of  the  empire  the  same  motives  for  the  cultivation  of 
modem  science  which  they  now  have  for  the  study  of  ancient  literature,  the 
influence  on  the  whole  country  would  be  like  the  woric  of  ms^c.  Mitticm  of 
paiient  ickoUn  would  be  sou n  striving  as  earnestly  to  extend  the  boundaries  of 
true  knowledge,  a$  (heif  da  aoto*  to  tread  in  the  narrow  circle  bea^  by  the 
footsteps  of  their  forefathers.  ' 

The  present  administration,  liberal  and  enlightened  beyond  most  of  iU 
predecessors^  has  indeed  already  taken  an  imporUnt  step  in  thj^  direction.  * 

1  We  are  not  aware,  that  Mr.  Hart  has  done  anything  whatsoever  for  the  pM- 
motion  of  the  eommeroial  prosperity  of  the  Chinese  Empireu  On  the  contraiy,  ^ 
misapplication  of  the  tonnage-dues  /. ».,  and,  more  espeeiaUy,  the  pait  taken  by  kin 
in  the  late  abortive  attempt  to  revise  the  Treaty  of  Tientsiii,  have  been  smrked  by 
the  opposite  tendency. 

s  It  will  be  seen  hereafter  that^  at  the  very  time  when  Dr.  Martin  wrote  thiii 
even  the  ^'langoage-sohooP,  as  re-oigamaed  by  Mr.  Hsrt  in  December,  1^,  hsd 
proved  a  failure,  and  the  prospecUve  **  college"  was  fsst  ooUapeing. 

*  To  cor  knowledge,  such  a  phenomenon,  as  '*  an  advancn^  native  pupil  m  Mii* 
rion  Schools  **,  fit  for,  and  requiring,  instmction  in  Natural  Phuosophy  and  Chemiit'yi 
has  never  been  witnessed  in  China.  It  wiU  be  obeerved,  however,  that  '^the  Kow 
Chinese  University  "  is  here  placed,  unguardedly,  on  the  level  of  "a  Mission  Adiod  "- 

4  This  is  incorrect.    Astronomy  and  Mathematics^  have  ever  occupied  a  promiasBt 
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Convinced  of  ih©  necessity  for  introducing  scientific  culture  and  avowedly- 
emulating  the  example  of  K*ang-he,7  who  distinguished  himself  as  a  patron  of 
European  science,  the  young  Emperor  has  issued  a  UheraL  charier  for  the  estahlith- 
ment  of  a  Unicersityy^  and  invited  the  most  advanced  scholars  in  the  empire  to 
compete  for  the  privilege  of  membership.  Some  of  them  it  is  hoped,  instructed 
in  limguagee  as  well  as  science,  will  be  able  to  enrich  the  literature  of  their  own 
country  by  drawing  from  the  fountains  of  the  West 

Of  the  work  itself  we  have  no  occasion  to  speak,  beyond  remarking  that  it 
has  been  found  unintelligible  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  books,  intended  for 
**  advanced  pupils  in  Mission  Schools  *'  are  not  usually  printed  for  a  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Martin,  however,  like  Mr.  Hart,  manifestly  anticipated  that, 
by  means  of  "  the  New  University  of  Peking ",  the  Regeneration  of  China 
was  to  be  effected  ^*  like  the  work  of  magio  ". 

5.  After  what  has  thus  been  stated,  few  of  our  readers  will  be  prepared 
to  learn  that  no  University,  no  institution  resembling  a  University,  no  Col- 
lege  of  Western  Science,  Art,  and  Learning,  does  exist,  or  has  existed,  either 
in  Peking  or  elsewhere  in  China,  nay,  that  no  institution  of  the  kind  has 
ever  been  projected  or  contemplated  by  the  Chinese  Government.  Yet, 
such  is  the  plain  truth  of  a  plain  fact  But, — those  numberless  articles, 
descriptive  of  the  New  University  of  China,  its  professorial  8ta£f  of  eminent 
American  and  European  savantSf  its  crowded  lecture-rooms,  its  blue-and 
red-buttoned  scholar-students  burning  to  compete  for  the  privilege  of  admit- 
tance, its  all-comprehensive  organisation ;  those  songs  in  praise  of  its  for- 
sighted  creator,  Mr.  Hart,  and  the  enlightenment  and  progressive  spirit  of 
a  Government  supporting  such  a  creation,  with  which  the  Western  press 
has  been  made  to  ring  so  long  and  so  loud  1  They  emanated  from  gentle- 
men more  or  less  connected  with  the  Bnrlingame  Mission,  and  were  intended 
only  to  throw  dust  into  the  eyes  of  America  and  Europe.  And  the  Printing- 
Press  of  its  own,  in  which  we  are  given  to  understand  "  the  New  University 
ordered  Dr.  Martin's  *'  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry  ", — 

place'in  the  studies  and  the  literature  of  the  Chinese.  Nor  can  their  Sacred  Scriptures, 
any  more  than  those  of  the  Jew  and  the  Christian,  with  propriety  be  included  in  the 
tenn:  "  Belles  Lettres". 

s  Millions  of  patient  scholars  !  The  number  of  literates  of  every  degree  in  China 
is  estimated  at  about  half -a-million ;  and  we  should  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  it  includes 
a  hundred  '*  patient  scholars  '*. 

6  Dr.  Martin  misrepresents  the  Tsung>ii  Yam6n  as  the  Chinese  Government. 

7  There  is  no  "emulation"  in  question.  The  Tsung-li  Yamto  adduces  "the 
boundless  toleration  "  of  the  Emperor  Sh6ng  Tsu-JSn  (Z'an^-s*i= A.  D.  1662—1722), 
in  employing  the  Jesuits,  as  an  apology  for  the  proposed  appointment  of  western  mep 
as  teachers  in  the  contemplated  **  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  ".  ■ 

8  This  is  positively  untrue.  No  charter  for  the  foundation  of  a  University  in 
Peking  has  been  issued  by  the  Emperor. 

3  P 
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originally  designed  for  "  advanced  pupils  in  Mission  Schools  ", — to  be  printed 
at  Peking?    There  existed  neither  a  Press,  nor  a  fund  for  printing  purposes. 
The  Chinese  text  of  the  book  in  question  was,  as  usual,  cut  on  wooden  blocks 
by  one  of  the  ordinary  wood-engravers  of  Peking,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Chinese  Maritime  Customs  Revenue ;  and  the  English  title,  dedication,  and 
preface  were  printed  in  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  press  at  Tientsin,  by 
order  of  the  Inspector-General,  Mr.  Hart.     And  the  liberal  Charter,  which 
the  young  Emperor  is  said  to  have  issued  to  incorporate  the  new  foundation, 
and  to  insure  its  legal,  privileged,  and  financial  existence  1    Such  a  Charter 
has  been  issued  only  in  the  apocryphal  preface  to  the  book  we  have  just 
been  referring  to.     Possibly,  the  author  may,  in  qualifying  the  Charter  of 
his  imagination  as  "liberal",  have  alluded  to  the  monthly  allowance  of 
pocket  money,  by  which  some  needy  students  were  at  first  induced  to  attaid 
the  re-organised  "  school  of  languages ",  and  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently.    And  the  tripod-Chair  of  "  Hermeneutics,  Political  Economy,  and 
International  Law  in  the  University  of  Peking",  held  by  W.  A.  P,  Martin, 
D.  D.  ?    It  was  by  the  American  missionary  and  teacher  of  English  in  the 
"language-school"  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  with  the  sole  sanction  of  the 
Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Marime  Customs^  bestowed  on  himself    If 
anything  could  have  opened  the  eyes  of  Western  Credulity  to  the  swindling 
character  of  the  so-called  "  University  ",  that  extraordinary  "  unification  " 
of  professorial  attributes  in  one  and  the  same  person  should  have  done  so. 
Dr.  Martin  knows  absolutely  nothing  of  Law,  and  of  International  Law  no 
more  than  what  little  he  may  have  gathered  from  indififerently  epitomising 
'  Wheaton ' ;  of  Political  Economy  he  is  completely  ignorant ;  whilst^  in 
combination  with  his  title  of  d.  d.  (bestowed  by  some  American  College), 
that  of  "  Professor  of  Hermeneutics  "  can  be  interpreted  only  of  Biblical 
Exegesis^  and  convey  to  the  American  and  English  public  the  false  impres- 
sion, as  though  the  Mauchu  Government  had  actually  carried  its  liberality 
to  the  extent  of  founding  a  Chair  for  the  highest  teaching  of  Christianity  in 

the  national  "  University  of  China  ". 

• 

6.  The  T'uTig-WinrKuan  or  "School  of  Languages  and  Literature **, 
attached  to  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  had  iti 
origin  in  Art.  l  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin,  which  reads  thus : — 

All  official  communications,  addressed  by  the  diplomatic  and  consnlar  agents 
of  her  Majesty  the  Queen  to  the  Chinese  authorities,  shall,  henceforth,  be 
written  in  English.  They  will  ifor  the  present  be  accompanied  by  a  Chinese 
version,  but  it  is  understood  that,  in  the  event  of  there  being  any  aifflsrence  of 
meaning  between  the  English  and  Chinese  text,  the  English  Govemment  will 
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hold  the  sense  as  expressed  in  the  English  text  to  be  the  correct  sense.  This 
provision  is  to  apply  to  the  treaty  now  negotiated,  the  Chinese  text  of  "which 
has  been  carefully  corrected  by  the  English  original. 

Similar  articles  having  been  introduced  into  the  Treaties  of  other  Western 
Powers,  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  in  the  month  of  June,  1862,  memorialized  the 
Hirone,  and  was  granted  permission,  to  establish  three  schools  of  languages 
for  instructing  some  Chinese  youths  in  Russian,  French,  and  English, 
respectively.  Consequently  three  poor  school-rooms  were  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  in  the  buildings  of  the  Yam^n,  and,  fr(^  twenty  to  thirty  lads, 
Manc]iu  bannermen,  having  been  selected,  and  school-masters,  ^  ^j^, 
appointed,  the  instruction  commenced.  For  a  teacher  of  Russian,  the  Rus- 
sian Minister  lent  the  services  of  the  Interpreter  of  the  Legation ;  English  and 
French  was  taught  by  protestantand  roman-catholic  missionaries,  respectively, 
on  the  explicit  condition  that  every  topic  of  religion  waa  to  be  strictiy  excluded. 
These  three  separate  sehools,  4^^  were  collectively  styled  the  "  School  of 
Languages  and  Literature ",  ^  ^  ^.  It  is  not  a  College,  ^  ^, 
as  Dr.  WiUiams,  and  appropriately  so,  proposed  to  call  "  a  College  ",  when 
contemplated  by  the  United  States  Minister  ;  but  simply  a  primary  school, 
as  distijiffuishtd  from  an  educational  institution  of  a  higher  order.  In  1867 
we  visitdd  the  English  class,  then  under  Dr.  Martin  as  foreign  teacher,  and 
a  Chinaman  as  superintendent.  The  latter  was  at  the  time  cooking  his 
dinner  as  usual,  and  was  likewise  in  the  habit,  we  were  informed,  of  having 
his  head  shaved,  in  the  "  lecture-room  ".  There  were  seven  or  eight  pupOs 
present.  Of  these,  two  only,  wJio  Iiad  been  to  England  with  Fin, — T6-Ming 
and  FSng-I,  both  married  men — ,  were  able  to  make  themselves  understood 
in  English,  though  not  without  much  difficulty,  on  ordinary  topics  of  con- 
versation. The  reading  of  the  class  was  tolerable ;  composition  extremely 
low;  grammar  in  its  very  first  stages.  Altogether,  after  five  years  of 
"  study  ",  the  pupils  had  made  but  little  progress,  and  the  instruction  given 
continued  to  be  of  the  most  rudimentary  character, — decidedly  inferior  to 
that  of  a  good  English  village-school. 

7.  In  1863,  the  United  States  Government,  having  in  hand  a  surplus 
fund  of  about  $200,000,  due  to  the  Chinese  Government  for  indemnities 
overpaid,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame,  then  American  Minister  in  Peking, 
suggested  to  his  Government  the  application  of  that  fund,  as  though  it  had 
been  its  own,  to  the  foundation  of  a  College  in  the  Northern  Capital.  His 
plan  is  fully  stated  in  an  official  despatch,  dated  Peking,  November  18, 

3p  2 
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1863,  to.  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  "William  H.  Seward,  and  from 
which  we  extract  what  follows  : — ^ 

In  my  despatch  No.  16,  I  indicated  the  purposes,  to  which  I  thonght  the 
snrplus  fund  iu  China  should  be  applied.  In  your  reply  yon  stated  that  my 
views  would  be  submitted  to  congress.  I  now  beg  leave  to  submit  a  few  remarks 
of  a  practical  nature  in  aid  of  the  suggestions  then  made;  and  if  the  money  is 
expended  in  the  direction  which  I  have  recommended,  it  will  result  in  an  insti- 
tution of  learning  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  China.  This  institu- 
tion I  would  name   "the  American  College"  or  Ta-Mei  Kwoh  Hioh-Knng 

L  yZ  v^  9  ^^  Is  J  *  ^^  should  be  placed  at  Peking,  partly  for  sanitaiy 
reasons,  but  chiefly  because*  this  city  is  the  political  and  literary  centre  of  tiie 
empire,  and  where  the  court  dialect  is  easily  acquired.  Thousands  of  students 
visit  it  every  year  to  compete  for  the  prizes  of  the  empire,  and  anything  »> 
uniqv^  as  an  Amencorn  coUegey  imth  the  happy  drcunatances  under  tMck  (hit 
would  be  fouiuledy  could  not  fail  to  attract  general  attention.(  !  ) 

Its  objects  should  be  two-fold:  1st,  to  teach  Americans  the  language  and 
literature  of  China,  so  as  to  fit  them  to  be  interpreters  and  consuls  [at  tihe  ex- 
pense of  the  Chinese  Government  ]  ;  and  2nd,  to  educate  clever  Chinese  in  Eng- 
lish studies  and  in  their  own  literature,  with  a  view  to  their  employment  by 
either  their  own  rulers  m- by  the  United  States... I  would  respectfully  recommend 
that  the  President  be  authorized  to  appoint,  after  a  severe  competitive  examina- 
tion, ten  young  men  above  the  age  of  18  years,  who  are  to  be  sent  to  the  Ame- 
rican college  at  Peking,  as  student  interpreters,  at  a  rate  of  pay  not  exceeding 
$1,000  per  annum.  This  salaiy  can  be  increased  as  they  are  advanced  to  be 
interpreters  and  constds... 

To  render  the  institution  still  more  useful,  I  recommend  that  a  limited 
number  of  natives  be  received  as  students,  who  shall  be  taught  and  boarded  out 
of  its  funds,  none  for  a  longer  term  than  six  years.  I  think  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  selecting  promising  young  men  who  have  already  made  progress  in 
their  own  language,  as  many  as  may  be  desired.  I  hope,  from  my  present  rela- 
tions with  the  Chinese  officials  to  be  encouraged  by  tJiem  as  they  leam  our  de- 
sign ;  even  now  they  permit  missionaries  to  instruct  youths  in  their  employ,— 
[aye,  but  not  in  matters  of  religion], — and  are  likely  to  regard  a  well-endowed 
institution  with  favor.  Nok  will  they  be  altogether  indifferent  to  the  spirit  of 
equity  ( ! ),  which  gives  this  direction  to  a  sum  of  money  that  originally  cain£ 
from  them  [i.e.  which  is  their  own]. 

For  the  organisation  of  the  college,  I  respectfully  suggest  that  $200,000  be 
set  apart  as  the  permanent  fund,  and  this  amount  never  to  be  encroached  upon, 
but  the  whole  placed  at  the  .highest  rate  of  interest  compatible  with  its  safety, 
the  interest  alone  to  be  used  for  the  preliminary  and  current  expenses,  such  as 
purchase  and  repair  of  buildings,  salaries,  tuition,  &c.  The  college  to  be  under 
the  direction  of  a  board  of  ten  trustees,  all  resident  in  China,  to  consist  of  tbe 
United  States  minister  and  secretary  of  legation,  the  United  States  consuls  at 
Shanghai  and  at  Tientsin,  ex  officio^  three  leading  merchants  and  three  mis- 
sionaries ;  the  merchants  to  have  the  chief  management  of  the  funds.  Tu  aid 
you  in  the  immediate  selection  of  the  latter,  I  would  suggest  that  the  merchants 
be  the  heads  of  the  houses  of  Russell  &  Co.,  A.  Heard  &  Co.,  and  Olyphant  & 
Co.  ;  and  the  missionaries  be  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  J.  Boone,  D.D.,  of  Shanghai, 
R«v.  Henry  Blodget,  of  Tientsin,  and  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  D.D.,  of  Peking.  The 
faculty  may  consist  of  the  principal  and  his  assistants,  the  former  chosen  by  the 
trustees,  with  power  to  select  his  assistants,  subject  to  their  approval 

I 

1  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office, 
1865,  Part  iii,  8vo.,  pp.  340—8. 
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The  college  is  to  have  no  fiectarian  character,  but  religions  services  should 
be  required,  such  as  the  reading  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  daily,  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath,  Ac.  The  trustees  residing  at  Peking  should  act  as  a  board  of 
visitors.  An  annual  report  of  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  college  should 
be  made  to  the  government  through  the  Secretary  of  State. 

I  have  now  suggested  the  name  and  place  for  this  institution,  stated  its 
objects,  and  sketched  a  brief  plan  for  its  organization.  Permit  im,  ladly^  as 
toarmly  as  I  may^  to  \vrge  speedy  action  upon  it.  The  plan  is  not  extravagant; 
indeed,  it  may  seem  too  narrow  for  so  large  a  fund;  but  I  wish  to  secure  the 
safety  of  the  money  and  propose  moderate  results  at  first.  You  know  what  noble 
endowments  have  been  wasted  in  extravagant  buildings  and  luge  salaries,  and 
these  ought  to  he  avoided  in  C^ino— [excepting,  of  course,  salaries  to  American 
"  envoys  of  Chinese  empire  "  and  their  right  and  left-handed  secretaries,  for 
whose  services  £8,000  and  £2,000  per  annum,  respectively,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame  would  seem  to  have  considered  a  very  moderate  remuneration] — /  in- 
vof^  yowr  personal  ifUerest  in  this  subject;  it  vnU  he  a  congenial  one,  worthy  of  you, 
ofnd  if  our  hopes  shaM  he  realized  and  an  American  college  edaMished  at  Peking,  it 
vnU  reflect  lasting  honor  upon  our  heloved  country *\,. 

We  could  but  detract  from  the  merits  of  this  "unique"  plan  to  educate,  at 
the  expense  of  the  Chinese  Government,  Interpreters  and  Consuls  for  the 
public  service  of  the  United  States,  were  we  to  add  to  it  one  single  word  of 
comment. 

8.  The  members  of  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  however,  would  not  seem  to 
have  been  so  alive  to  the  equity  of  devoting  a  considerable  sum  of  Chinese 
money  to  the  object  of  reflecting  lasting  honor  upon  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Burlingame*s  beloved  country, — though  attended,  moreover,  with  the 
observance  of  the  Sabbath  and  other  happy  circumstances, — as  was  antici- 
pated by  the  then  American  Minister.  After  some  conversations  with  Mr. 
Hart  on  the  subject,  they  appear  finally  to  have  made  up  their  minds  to  add 
a  school  for  instruction  in  mathematics  to  the  "T'ung-W^n-Kuan".  Their 
aim  herein  was  a  purely  military  one,  pursued  with  a  view  to  the  expulsion 
of  foreigners  from  the  interior  of  China,  and  finally  from  Chinese  soil  alto- 
gether. They  had  learned  from  the  native  superintendents  of  the  provincial 
arsenals  under  foreign  direction,  or  from  their  confidential  adviser,  that  of 
all  the  practical  sciences  of  the  West  relative  to  the  art  of  war,  ship  building 
and  engineering,  mathematics  constitute  the  theoretical  basis.  Hence,  they 
wished  a  number  of  ftiture  Chinese  Moltke,  Cole,  and  Todlebcn  to  become 
"well  grounded  in  mathematics";  and  hence,  when  in  18G6  Mr.  Hart,  attended 
by  Pin,  Td-Ming,  and  FIng-I,  proceeded  to  Europe,  they — certain  members 
of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n — ,  possessing  no  authority  tJiemselves,  would  apj)ear  to 
have  verbally  authorized  Mr.  Hart  to  engage  a  European  professor  or  i)r(>. 
fessors  for  </mj  projected  scJiool  of  maiJiem^tics,  or  astronomy  and  mathematics : 
for,  that,  in  the  Chinese  mind,  astronomy  is  inseparable  from  matlieitiatics, 
we  need  scarcely  remark.     Mr.   Hart,  however,   with   the    Burlingamian 
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"  Great  Mei-State  College  "-scheme  before  him,  and  impelled  by  his  heedl6» 
ambition  and  levity,  "  proposed  to  himself  to  carry  out  a  plan  of  his  oien^ 
as  being  the  one  most  likeli/  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  the  Yamen'i? 
tirlshes",^  and,  on  the  strength  of  this  wishfuUest-utopian  plan  of  his  own, 
engaged  "  a  staff  of  professors  "  for  what  he  described  to  be  a  •'  College  or 
University  of  Western  Science  and  Learning ",  or  of  "  Western  Arts  and 
Sciences  ",  and  with  the  foundation  of  which  in  Peking,  as— in  one  case  at 
least — ^he  stated  through  his  Private  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Duncan  Campbell, 
acting  on  his  behalf,  he  had  been  entrusted  by  both  the  Chinese  and  the 
English  Govemments.2  He  thus  created  "a  Chair  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  ";  "  a  Chair  of  Military  Sciences  ";  "  a  Chair  of  Chemistry  and 
Natural  History  *';  "  a  Chair  of  English  Language  and  Literature  ";  "  a  Chair 
of  French  Language  and  Literature";  and  subsequently  "a  Chair  of  Her- 
meneutics,  Political  EcDnomy,  and  International  Law  "  in  "  the  New  Chinese 
University ";  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  having  meanwhile 
been  separated  into  two,  namely,  "  a  Chair  of  Astronomy  ",  combined  with 

1  In  Mr.  Hart's  Letter  to  the  Profesaor  of  Astronomy,  Peking,  October  20, 18^ 

2  This  is  proved  by  a  letter  from  the  subsequently  (August  15,  1866)  appointed 
Professor  of  Astronomy  to  Mr.  Hart,  dated  London,  August  3,  1866,  and  from  whiA 
we  quote  the  following  passages:— "I  have  just  learned  from  my  friend  James  D- 
Campbell,  Esq.,  that  you  have  been  entrusted  by  the  CJUnese  and  the  EngUsh  Chvem- 
ments  with  the  foundation  of  a  College  at  Peking,  and  are  about  to  appoint  to  it 
Professors  in  various  branches  of  Science  and  Learning... My  chief  studies  have 
been  devoted  to... Astronomy  and  Mathematics.  A  list  of  my  published  works, 
and  one  or  two  of  the  latter  themselves,  I  venture  to  submit  to  your  notice. 
Should  you  do  me  the  favor  to  grant  me  a  personal  interview,  which  I  respectfully 
solicit,  it  will  give  me  pleasure  to  afford  you  any  further  information  you  may  desire". 
It  was  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Hart's  Secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  that  the  Professor  d 
Astronomy,  utterly  misled  by  Mr.  Campbell,  was  induced  to  offer  his  services  to  the 
former  gentleman,  a  perfect  stranger  to  him,  and  of  whom  he  had  never  heard  before; 
and  to  a  great  extent  on  the  strength  of  the  supposed  connection  of  the  Home 
Government  with  the  projected  Institution,  in  combination  with  the  promise  of  a  new 
Observatory,  ete.,  that  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  finally  applied  for  and  accepted 
his  Chair,— a  Chair  which,  on  being  virtually  offered  to  him  by  Mr.  Hart's  Secretary, 
he  had,  after  taking  a  day  to  consider,  in  the  first  place  positively  declined  Mr. 
Campbell  acted  throughout  in  the  matter,  not  as  the  friend  of  the  Professor,  who  had 
never  asked  for  his  mediation  on  any  occaMon  or  in  any  way  whatsoever,  but  as  Mr. 
Hart's  Secretary,  who  invited  him  to  become  a  Candidate  for  the  Chair. 

8  Mr.  Hart's  usual  and  normal  signature  is:  "Inspector-General  of  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  ".  One  of  the  letters  in  question,  nominating  the  Professor  o( 
Astronomy,  was  dated  **  Lisburn  (Ireland),  August  15,  1866",  combined  with  which, 
the  altogether  exceptional-  signature  **  Inspector-General  of  Customs  '*  would  lead  to 
the  inference,  that  the  Customs  of  Ireland  or  Great  Britain  had  been  meant.  Every  step 
in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hart  and  his  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Duncan  Campbell, — who  also 
had  been  previously  at  Peking, — in  connection  with  the  University  scheme,  betraj's, 
from-  the  very  first,  a  degree  of  calculated  duplicity,  deceitfulness,  and  caution,  vhich 
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the  Direction  of  a  newly  to  be  erected  National  Observatory ;  and  "  a  Chair 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  ".  The  letters  of  appointment  were 
made  out  in  Mr.  Hart's  own  name,  and,  although  he  professed  to  act  as  the 
Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government,  signed  as  "  Inspector-General  of  Cus- 
toms ".*  He  further  introduced  into  those  letters,  instead  of  "  the  New 
College  or  University  of  Western  Science  and  Learning",  thejwords  "  T'ung- 
W6n-Kuan",  altogether  concealing  from  the  Professors,  nominated  by  him 
to  their  respective  "Chairs",  that  the  " T'ung-Wfin-Kuan "  was  no<  the 
projected  University,  but  an  existing  primary  School  of  Languages,  possessing 
CO  professorial  Chairs ;  and  thus  leaving  the  Professors,  appointed,  to  con- 
clude and  believe  that  " T*ung-WenrKuan"  was  the  Chinese  name  of  the 
projected  University.*  A  year,  Mr.  Hart  stated,  might  elapse  before  the 
latter  institution  would  be  in  full  operation ;  but  of  so  urgent  a  nature  he 
represented  his  scheme  to  be  that,  although  the  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy  was  nominated  only  on  August  15,  1866,  his  departure  for 
Peking  by  the  following  September  mail  vid  Marseilles  was  insisted  on.^ 

goes  to  prove  thut,  Jrom  the  very  first,  their  united  object  was  to  secare  themselves,  if 

possible,  from  any  legal  oonsequenoes  of  their  misrepresentations. 

Hie  letter  of  appointment  reads  literally  thus : — 

Lisbum,  15  August,  1866. 

Sir, — ^I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you,  that  you  have  been  selected  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  the  T^ung-  WSn-Kuan  at  Peking. 

Yo«r  salary  will  commence  at  the  rate  of  Eighteen  Hundred  Haekwan  Taels  a 
year  [£600  s^.]  from  the  date  of  your  departure  from  Europe. 

I  enclose  a  cheque  on  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation  for  the  sum  of  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Fifty  Pounds, — Two  Hundred  Pounds  being  allowance  for  passage  out,  etc., 
and  the  remainder  being  a  quarter's  salary  in  advance. 

On  arrival  at  Peking  you  will  report  to  me. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)       Robert  Hart, 

Inspector-General  of  Customs. 

In  the  case  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  this  salary  was  to  be  purely  noTninal. 
His  position  would  entitle  him  in  China  to  at  least  £2,000  a  year,  being  the  salary  of 
an  ordinary  Commissioner  of  Customs.  A  remuneration,  certainly  not  inferior,  he 
claimed  from  the  commencement ;  and,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hart,  was  assured  by  his 
Secretary  tfaat>  the  Presidency  of  the  College,  the  Vioe-Presidency  of  the  Board  of 
Astronomy,  —formerly  held  by  some  of  the  Jesuits — ,  being  intended  for  him,  inde- 
pendently of  the  Direction  of  the  new  Observatoiy,  he  might  rely  on  his  salary  being 
arranged  to  his  entire  satisfaction  on  their  arrival  in  Peking.  Mr.  Hart  left  for 
Ireland  before  the  Professor  could  see  him  personally  on  the  subject. 

4  In  his  conversations  with  the  Professors,  the  word  "  THmg-Wdn-Kuan '*  had 
never  been  used  by  Mr.  Hart.  The  letter  of  appointment  for  the  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy, then  in  London,  was  sent  to  him  from  Lisbum,  Ireland.  He  had  no  ground 
at  the  time  to  doubt  Mr.  Hart's  honor  and  good  faith. 

6  A  letter  of  Mr.  Hart's  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  dated  Lisbum,  August  15, 
1866,   had   this:    "P.S.  You  ought  to  take  your  passage  to  Shang-Hae  wUhotU 
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9.  At  the  close  of  November,  1866,  the  Inspector-General  of  ChineGe 
Maritime  Customs,  accompanied  by  his  plan  for  the  Regeneratiozi  <^  China 
and  four  of  the  Professors,  who  were  to  perform  the  ''work  of  magic", 
returned  to  the  Northern  Capital     The  cold  waa  severe ;  and  the  oondact, 
peculiar  to,  and  characteristic  of,  an  English  gentleman,  which   Mr.  Hsrt 
had  successfully  enough  enacted  towards  the  Professors  of ''  the  New  Ghineae 
University"  in  Europe,  gradually  relaxing  in  his  efforts' to  maintain  it  as 
the  **  T'ung-*W^n-Kuan "  of  Peking  was  being  approached,  he    had  dropt 
altogether,  at  Shanghai,  together  with  his  summer-attire.     Pending  the 
completion  of  the  College-buildings  and  the  purchase  of  residences  for  the 
Professors,  Mr.  Hart,  the  **  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government ",   stated  in 
London  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  had  ordered  a  set  of  furnished  apart- 
ments to  be  placed  in  readiness  for  him  at  ''the  Foreign  Office  ".     Such 
apartments  had,  indeed,  been  prepared,  at ''  the  Tsu'ng4i  Ycunen  ",  bnt,  being 
furnished  and  arranged   in  the  semi-barbarous  fashion  of  Pekiiigj^  the 
Inspector-General  of  Customs  decided,  that  they  were  uninhabitable  for 
Europeans.      Meanwhile,   the   ''distinguished  savans**  of  the   Hon.   Mr. 
Burlingame's  despatch  (3),  on  their  arrival  in  the  Capital  of  ''  the  Son  of 
Heaven ",  instead  of  being  welcomed  to  the  luxuries  of  Downing   Street, 
after  having  been  safely  uncarted,^  half-frozen  to  death,  half-suffocated  with 
dust,  bruised  all  over,  were  huddled  in  between  the  four  hare  toaUs  oi 
miserable  ''  students-quarters  *',  forming  a  separate  Court,  attached  to  the 
Customs-Yamdn  in  Crooked- Railing-Lane,  and  there  and  then,  in  a  strange 
city  and  without  knowing  a  word  of  the  language  of  the  people,  left  by  ''the 
Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government "  to  their  own  resources. 

10.  It  was  only  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Hart  to,  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Professors  at,  Peking,  that  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  memorialized  the  Throne  for 

delajf\  And  in  a  second  letter,  of  the  20th  August,  stating  that  he  **  had  taken  bis 
own  passage  to  Shanghae  by  the  French  Mail  that  is  to  leave  Marseilles  on  the  lOth 
September  ",  again  requested  the  Professor  *'  to  take  his  passage  by  the  same  mail ". 

1  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  European,  who  has  not  resided  in  Peking  and  the 
North  of  China,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  hardy  simplicity  and  the  extreme  squalor  of 
the  mode  of  living  of  the  Northern  Chinese.  .  The  great  cold  of  winter  in  Peking 
is  chiefly  provided  against  by  furs  or  an  increase  of  wadded  clothes,  rarely  changed, 
and  thick  felt  boots.  The  floors  of  the  houses  are  of  stone ;  the  window-panes  of 
Gorean  paper.  There  are  no  chimneys.  Water-closets,  even  in  their  most  piimitive 
form,  are  unknown.  They  are  replaced  by  a  small  open  court,  with  a  narrow  entrance. 
We  are  speaking  of  the  native  mansions  of  the  Northern  Capital. 

S  A  Chinese  cart  is  a  strong  wooden  cage,  covered  with  blue  cotton  cloth,  of 
sufficient  size  to  contain  one  person  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  placed  right  upon  ths 
hea>'y  axle-tree,  connecting  a  heaWer  pair  of  wheels,  jolted  by  one  or  two  mules  over 
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permission  to  add  to  the  existing  three  schools  of  languages,  constituting  the 
*•  T*ung-Wen-Kuan  ",  another  school,  namely  "  a  School  of  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics  ".  This  was  by  no  means  a  simple  formality,  but  a  bond  fide 
proposition,  which  the  Emperor  might  or  might  not  grant;  as  will  appear 
from  the  Memorial  itself,  a  translation  of  which  by  Dr.  Williams,  Secretary 
of  the  American  Legation,  we  subjoin.  It  is  the  first  of  the  memorials, 
referred  to  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  (3),  and  reads  thus  :— -^ 

The  object  of  the  present  memorial  is  to  lay  before  your  Majesties  a  propo- 
sition for  inviting  our  officers  and  educated  men  to  study  astronomy  and  mathe- 
matics, with  a  view  to  acquiring  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  sciences  of  the 
west ;  and  we  respectfully  request  directions  from  the  throne  upon  the  same. 

We  are  of  opinion,  that,  in  opening  such  a  school,  and  seeking  for  pupils 
of  a  proper  capacity,  we  have  no  ancient  rule  to  guide  us,  other  than  the 
maxim,  that  if  the  principle  of  selection  be  broad,  men  of  ability  wiil  contend 
for  the  privilege.  In  the  autumn  of  1862,  our  board  established  the  tung-wan- 
kwan,  or  language  school,  and  invited  English,  French,  and  Russian  teachers 
to  give  instruction  in  their  departments.  The  pupils  were  chosen  from  Manchu 
bannermen,  lads  not  far  from  14  years  old.  During  the  five  years  which  have 
since  elapsed,  they  have  made  respectable  progress  in  speaking  and  writing  those 
foreign  languages.  But  they  were  mere  tyros  in  Chinese  studies,  having  been 
selected  at  an  early  age,  and  are  still  unable  to  express  their  ideas  in  their  own 
tongue  in  a  connected  manner.  We  have  accordingly  directed  that  they  con- 
tinue to  exercise  themselves  in  rendering  from  foreign  languages  into  their  own, 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  at  length  become  adepts  in  translating.  But  if  their 
undivided  attention  be  not  given  to  this  object,  it  is  vain  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
speedily  attained.  Should  we,  in  addition  to  this,  require  them  to  study  astro- 
nomy, mathematics,  and  other  branches,  ^  we  fear  that  their  attainments  would 
be  various  rather  than  profound — diversified  at  the  expense  of  thoroughness. 

It  appears  that  the  machinery  of  western  nations,  their  artillery,  their 
steamers,  and  their  military  tactics,  are,  without  exception,  the  result  of  mathe- 
matical science.  At  Shanghai,  and  in  the  province  of  Chehkiang,  and  elsewhere, 
attempts  are  now  making  to  build  steam  vessels.  But  if  we  do  not  commence 
at  the  foundation,  and  do  the  thing  thoroughly,  the  superficial  attainments  we 
may  make  will  really  be  of  no  practical  utility.^ 

We,  your  Majesties'  ministers,  have,  therefore,  resolved  to  propose  the 
establishment  of  an  additional  department,^  and  to  invite  educated  men,  both 

abominable  roads :  the  driver  being  seated  on  the  shaft.  The  journey  from  Tientsin 
to  Peking,  over  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles,  occupies  nearly  two  whole  days  of 
torture.  At  the  best  of  times,  the  dust  is  sufiboating ;  during  sand-storms,  which  are 
not  unfrequent,  it  becomes  insufferable.  Many  persons  are  known  to  have  perished 
in  such  sand-storms. 

8  Dr.  Williams*  superscription :  "  A  careful  memorial  to  the  throne  from  the 
foreign  office  on  the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  giving  instruction  in  the  arts 
and  sciences  of  the  west ",  is  his  own. 

4  The  words  **  and  other  branches  "  are  not  in  the  text. 

&  Here,  the  aims  and  objects  of  the  proposed  "additional  school  of  mathematics" 
are  clearly  defined,  literally  in  the  sense,  as  stated  by  us  above  (8). 

6  The  term  used  in  the  Memorial  is :  J^jf  l2  ""^  tS>  '*  an  (a  single)  additional 
School ".  The  expression  is  a  common  one,  as  applied  to  anotfier  additio7i  to  a  family^ 
in  the  shape  of  a  new-born  child.     It  is,  therefore,  plain  that,  the  same  as  a  child, 

8  g 
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ManchuB  and  Chinese,  who  have  attained  the  grade  of  master  of  arta,  or  hare 
been  promoted  among  the  bachelors  of  arts,  who  are  over  twenty  years  old,  and 
well  versed  in  their  native  literature,  to  bring  certificates  under  the  seals  of 
their  local  authorities,  or  tickets  from  their  banner  officers  proving  their  deaoent, 
and  be  examined  at  our  office  with  a  view  to  admission  into  wis  new  acbooL 
We  would  also  admit  officials  of  the  fifth  grade  or  under,  being  still  yoan^  and 
possessed  of  good  parts,  of  either  race,  who  may  be  inclined  to  enter  and  ponme 
these  studies,  and  compete  on  the  same  conditions,  provided  that  they  al&all 
have  risen  in  the  regular  way  from  either  the  Manchu  or  Chinese  graduatesw 

After  this  proposed  enrolment  of  pupils  has  been  made,  we  would  proeeed 
to  invite  men  from  the  west  to  give  instruction  in  the  college,^  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  scholars  would  thus  acquire  a  complete  knowledge  of  astronomy 
and  mathematics.  Thus  science  being  understood  by  those  in  Uie  highest  sta- 
tions, the  arts  will  be  perfected  by  those  in  the  lower  ranks  f  and  it  cannot  be 
doubted  but  that  the  good  results,  after  a  few  years,  will  be  evident. 

Als  to  the  three  departments  at  present  in  operation,  (v.e.,  the  schools  for 
the  three  languages,)^  which  will  be  maintained  on  their  present  basis,  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  as  we  are  able  to  select  from  a  larger  number  and  promote  deserving 
scholars,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  men  of  rare  abilities  will  be  disco-rered 
among  their  graduates. 

The  people  of  China  are  not  inferior  in  talent  and  skill  to  those  of  the  west; 
and  if,  in  every  department  of  mathematics,  of  philosophical  research,  or  of 
mechanics,  and  in  the  modes  of  investigating  the  resources  of  the  earth  and  the 
changes  in  the  heavens,  they  become  well  versed  and  skilled,  so  that  they  can 
apply  their  knowledge,  this  will  daily  add  to  the  strength  of  the  nation. 

We  have  already  confeired  with  Mr.  Hart,  Inspector-general  of  customs, 
about  invitinff  professors  from  western  countries  ^  on  our  behalf,  and  he  will  be 
able  to  attend  to  it ;  but  the  regulations  pertaining  to  the  proposed  institution, 
and  the  scale  of  rewards  to  be  conferred  on  successful  students,  can  be  decided 
on  after  the  general  plan  has  received  your  Majesties'  sanction.  We  will  then 
deliberate  upon  them,  and  lay  the  results  before  the  tlirone  in  another  memoriaL 

At  this  time  we  merely  most  reverently  state  our  proposition  to  invite  can- 
didates for  the  study  of  western  arts  and  sciences — astronomy,  mathematics, 
and  other  branches  ^ — with  our  reasons  for  it,  upon  which  we  humbly  b^  thear 
Majesties,  the  Empress  dowagers  and  Emperor,  to  send  down  their  instructions 
for  our  observance. 

A  respectful  memorial  requesting  the  wilL 

We  are  in  possession  of  an  authentic  copy  of  the  original  text  of  this  memo- 
rial, which  is  dated  T^ung-Chiliy   5th  year,  5th  day  of  the  11th  month 

bom  to-day,  cannot  possibly  be  identical  with  a  child,  bom  a  yesr  or  two  age:  so,  the 
additional  **  School  of  Astronomy  of  Mathematics  "  projected  by  the  TsuDg-li  Ysmdn 
in  186G,  cannot  possibly  be  identical  with  the  "  School  of  Languages  and  literature  " 
t.  e.,  the  ''T'ung-W6n-Kuan",  which  had  been  e^taUUhed  by  the  Yaroto  in  1862. 

1  Instead  of  "in  the  college ",  the  text  reads :  ^3E  tS»  " in  the  School ". 

2  The  text  has  neither  superlative  nor  comparative.  Its  meaning  is  that,  the 
mathematical  knowledge,  necessary  for  military  engineering,  ship-building,  etc.,  having 
been  acquired  in  the  projected  School,  the  students  will  be  prepared  to  apply  it 
practically,  or  rather  to  enter  on  the  study  of  its  practical  application. 

3  Instead  of  "As  to  the  three  departments  at  present  in  operation  (i.e.  the  schools 
for  the  three  languages) ",  the  text  speaks  simply  of  "  the  three  schools  ",  ^  ||[. 

4  For  "professors  from  western  countries*'  the  text  reads:  "western  men",  '^  J^. 
&  Instead  of  "  western  arts  and  sciences — astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  otiber 

branches — ",  the  text  rcfera  only  to  '* astronomy  ami  mathematics". 
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(December  11,  1866).  As  remarked  in  our  annotations,  wherever  the  term 
**  department "  for  the  proposed  addition  to  the  existing  "School  of  Lan- 
guages" occurs  in  Dr.  Williams'  translation,  the  Chinese  text  has  simply 
**  school  '*,  ^k^  as  distinguished  from  an  educational  institution  of  a  higher 
order.  No  "college"  is  spoken  of;  no  "western  arts  and  sciences",  no 
^' other  brandies"  besides  astronomy  and  mathematics,  are  mentioned;  the 
**  Professor  "  or  "  Professors  "  of  the  latter  branches  of  Science  are  called 
^SL  616 »  "school-masters", — or  ^  ^,  which  is  much  the  "same  thing — , 
as  are  the  teachers  in  the  "  School  of  Languages  ".^  It  is  impossible  to 
explain  the  version,  given  by  Dr.  WilliamSj  on  any  other  hypothesis  save 
that  of  a  designed  mistranslation.^ 

11.  The  general  proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a  "School  of 
Astronomy  and  Mathematics  "  having  been  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  the 
Tsung-li  Tamdn  submitted  to  "  the  Sacred  Glance  "  a  second  Memorial,  of 
which  we  give  the  version  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime 
Customs,  published  by  him  in  his  annual  "Reports  on  Trade"  for  1866  ; 
as  though  a  University  were  the  office  of  a  Tax-gatherer,  Science  a  branch 
of  Commerce,  and  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  so  many  chests  of  opium  or 
bales  of  grey  shirtings,  liable  to  confiscation.  It  forms  the  second  memorial^ 
alluded  to  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  (3),  and  reads  as  follows  : — 

[Memorial  of  ^  Tmiig-li  Yamhi,  in  cofUimiation  of  one  earlier  presented,  $ub- 
mitting  farther  reasons  for  the  education  of  Chinese  in  Foreign  {Science  amd 
LanguageSf  and  proposing  Mules  for  the  seiection  and  encouragement  of 
Studefnts.]^ 

Your  Majesty's  servants  make  a  respectful  representation  on  the  following 
subject: — 

They  have  considered  together,  and  have  now  to  propose  certain  regulations 
regarding  education  in  aatrououiy  and  arithmetic,^  as  well  as  the  question  of 
inviting  officials  to  pass  an  examination  in  these  subjects  from  all  parts  (or,  on 

6  Dr.  Morrison  (A  Dictionary  of  the  Chinese  Language,  ^printed  1865,  Shanghae, 
8vo.,  sub  voce  |{j()  has  :  ''  ^  U^  heaou  sze,  an  instructor,  in  a  low  sense". 

7  TluB  will  receive  additional  confirmation  below. 

8  The  heading  of  Dr.  Williams*  translation  is :  "A  careful  memorial,  proposing 
rules  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  mathematics,  ami  mecJutnicSy  and  for  the  examina- 
tion and  selection  of  suitable  persons  of  every  class  to  enter  upon  these  branches, 
respectfully  prepared  for  their  Majesties'  sacred  glance".  Mr.  Wade  describes  it 
more  correctly  as  a  **  Memorial  by  the  Chinese  Board  of  Foreign  Affikirs,  setting  forth 
the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  study  of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  proposing 
regulations  to  this  end  ". 

9  For  "arithmetic",  Mr.  Wade  has  more  correctly  "mathematics".  Dr. 
Williams  arbitrarily  introduces  into  his  version  "  the  establishment  of  a  new  depart- 
ment in  the  coU^e  of  languages  ". 

3q  2 
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an  extensive  scale).     To  the  respeqitful  memorial  containing  their  views,  looking 
upward,  they  pray  for  the  Sacred  Glance  of  Your  Majesty. 

Whereas  it  is  on  record  that  Your  servants,  on  the  ground  that  to  make 
machinery  and  firearms  it  is  essential  to  study  astronomy  and  arithmetic^  did 
some  time  since  propose  that  there  should  be  added  to  the  School  of  Liaii£^uag«s 
a  new  department,^  and  that  in  this  all  Manchus  and  Chinese,  who  have  obtained 
the  degree  of  licentiates  by  examination,  or  by  grace,  or  as  twelve  year  men,  or 
as  licentiates  of  the  supplementary  list,  or  as  senior  bachelors,  or  as  bachelors 
of  merit  (not  holding  omce),  together  with  all  officers  of  the  fifth  grade  or  above 
it,  whether  in  the  capital  or  the  provinces,  being  men  who  have  comxnenoed 
their  career  with  any  of  the  literary  degrees  above  particularised,  should  be 
invited  to  stand  an  examination ;  that  western  men  should  be  engaged  to  teach 
what  is  to  be  learnt  in  the  school  in  question ;  that  rules  should  be  published 
for  the  regulation  of  everything  therein ;  and  ihat  on  receiving  Your  Majesty's 
assent  to  the  scheme.  Your  servants  should  again  deliberate  and  submit  Uie 
result  of  their  deliberations  for  approval. 

Upon  the  5th  day  of  the  11th  moon  the  memorial  was  presented,  and  Tour 
servants  had  the  honor  to  receive  Your  Majesty's  Rescript : 

^*  We  assent  to  what  is  proposed.     Respect  this". 

Their  present  proposition  to  invite  candidates  to  an  examination  in  astzo- 
nomy  and  arithmetic,^  is  not,  they  would  humbly  observe,  in  any  sense  brought 
forward  because  in  their  admiration  of  what  is  curious,  or  their  passion  for  what 
is  strange,  they  are  bewildered  by^  the  mechanical  skill  of  western  men. 

They  bring  it  forward  because  the  mechanical  contrivances  of  western  men 
all  spring  from  [a  knowledge  of]  geometiy,^  and  inasmuch  as  China  proposes  to 
go  thoroughly  into  all  that  concerns  the  construction  ol  steam  vessels  and  the 
manufacture  of  machinery, ^  Your  servants  humbly  apprehend  that  if ,  in  a  spirit 
of  self-satisfaction  she  refuse  to  rely  for  guidance  on  western  scholars  who  will 
explain  the  principles  of  mechanism  and  its  application,  ^  the  public  money 
will  be  largely  wasted  without  any  advantage.  It  was  for  these  reasons 
that  Your  servants,  after  reiterated  deliberation,  presented  their  memorial  to 
Your  Majesty. 

There  will  be  a  discussion  of  what  is  proposed  without  due  examination  of 
its  merits.  Some  persons  will  be  sure  to  lay  down  that  there  is  no  immediate 
necessity  for  the  measure  brought  forward  by  Your  servants ;  some,  that  to 
abandon  the  ways  (or  arts)  of  China  and  follow  the  men  of  the  west  is  wrong ; 
some  win  go  so  far  as  to  urge  that  it  is  utterly  disgraceful  for  the  Chinese  to 
follow  the  men  of  the  west.  These  are  the  arguments  of  men  who  do  not  loiow 
the  requirements  of  the  crisis. 

Now,  whereas  the  true  policy  of  China  is  that  she  should  be  strong  of  her- 
self, she  has  at  the  present  moment  no  time  to  lose  ;  and  among-  those  who  do 
know  what  the  crisis  requires,  there  is  not  one  that  does  not  regard  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  proper  branches  of  western  science  in  order  to?  the  construction  of 
foreign  machinery,  as  the  right  road  to  self-strength.  Among  the  goyemors 
of  provinces  for  instance,  Tso  Tsung-t'ang,  Li  Hung-chang  and  others  see  the 
justice  of  this  tlieory  with  great  clearness,  and  persistently  advocate  it ;  they 

1  The  true  rendering  is ;  ''an  additional  School ".     See  Note  6,  p.  609,  above. 

2  Dr.  Williams,  who  condenses  this  part  of  the  Memorial,  mistranslates :  ***  me- 
chanics", for  ''mathematics''. 

3  Dr.  Williams  renders  this  expression  more  correctly  "  amazed  at". 

4  Dr.  Williams  translates  properly :  "  mathematics  ".  We  shall  take  no  further 
notice  of  similar  immaterial  discrepancies. 

5  So  Dr.  Williams  also.  Mr,  Wade  has;  "the  construction  of  machinery  and 
fire-arms  ". 

^  Dr.  Williams  renders :  "  and  the  details  of  manufacture  ",  as  though  the  science 
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are  constantly  referring  to  it  with  some  detail  in  both  memorials  and  letters. 
Last  year  Li  Hung-chang  established  an  arsenal  at  Shanghai,  at  which  officers 
chosen  for  the  purpose  were  sent  from  the  forces  of  the  capital  to  study ;  and 
Tso  Tsung-t'ang  has  recently  begged  permission  to  open  an  establishment  for 
education  in  various  mechanical  arts,  to  choose  a  number  of  young  men  of  quick 
intelligence,  and  to  engage  foreigners  to  teach  them  their  languages,  written 
and  spoken,  with  mathematics  and  drawing, ^  as  the  essential  condition  of  their 
capacity  at  some  future  period  to  construct  steamers  and  other  machinery. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  that  the  opinion  that  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost 
in  the  acquisition  of  western  science,  is  not  merely  the  opinion  of  this  small 
body  of  Your  Majesty's  servants. 

Some  may  say,  charter  steamers,  buy  foreign  arms ;  it  has  been  done  at 
every  port ;  it  is  more  >  convenient  and  more  economical ;  why  then  all  this 
trouble  and  expense  ?  Those  who  argue  thus  are  not  aware  that,  in  the  first 
place,  steamers  and  firearms  are  not  the  only  things  of  which  it  behoves  China 
to  be  informed,  but  that,  to  go  no  farther  than  steamers  and  firearms,  however 
great  the  convenience  of  chartering  or  buying  steamers  to  meet  an  immediate 
exigency,  the  secret  of  their  utitUty  (their  law  or  method)  is  a  question  fnot  of 
the  thing,  but]  of  the  person.  The  principles  [of  their  construction,  &o. ,  j  must 
be  thoroughly  studied,  and  their  secret  once  understood,  their  utilisation  will 
rest  with  the  person  who  has  mastered  it  (lit  we  or  us).  [Some  thing  permanent 
has  been  proposed,]  for  it  is  without  discussion  self-evident,  where  the  alterna- 
tive is  the  adoption  of  a  provisional  measure,  or  the  projection  of  a  scheme  for 
all  time,  which  course  of  the  two  will  be  successful. 

To  come  next  to  the  objection  thai  the  abandonment  of  the  ways  of  China 
for  those  of  western  men  is  wrong.    This  again  is  the  language  of  crotchettiness. 

For  the  foimdation  of  its  science,  it  would  appear  that  the  west  is  really 
indebted  to  the  astronomy  of  China.  The  nations  of  the  west  believe  their  arts 
to  have  come  from  the  east;  but  their  people  being  subtle  (or,  of  refining 
minds),  and  able  speculators  {lit.  good  in  revolution  of  thought)  were  conse- 
quently enabled  to  set  aside  what  was  old  and  develop  something  new ;  this  they 
took  on  themselves  to  dub  foreign  ;  but,  in  reality,  the  science  (/a,  the  way  or 
rule)  was  Chinese.  Thus  has  it  been  with  astronomy  and  arithmetic  ;  and  so 
with  every  other  invention.  China  discovered,  and  the  men  of  the  west  appro- 
priated it. 

"Now,  if  China  were  to  get  before  them  [in  science,]  in  that  she  would  then 
possess  within  herself  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  fundamental  principles,  she 
would  in  no  case  be  obliged  to  look  abroad  for  what  she  might  require.  The 
advantage  therefore  [of  her  being  educated  in  the  manner  proposed,]  is  really 
not  inconsiderable. 

Yet  farther ;  the  arts  *  of  western  men  were  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by 
Your  Majesty's  Sainted  Ancestor  canonized  as  the  Humane  (K'ang  Hi). 
Foreigners  were  given  posts  in  the  observatory ;  there  were  by  law  always  to  be 
some  on  its  establishment.  All  tolerating,  aU  comprehending,  how  infinite  was 
the  wisdom  of  His  Majesty  !  Nor  does  it  become  the  present  Dynasty  to  ignore 
these  or  those  of  its  traditions. 

of  mathematics  included  a  practical  knowledge  of  such  details.  Mr.  Wade  translates 
properly :  *^the  Jundamental  prindpUs  of  construction"  i.e.  on  which  the  constnidtion 
is  based. 

7  Instead  of  "in  order  to  *\  the  text  reads :  "  with  a  view  to ''. 

8  Dr.  Williams  adds,  of  Ms  own  authority,  "mechanics"  to  "mathematics  and 
drawing".  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  school  of 
jnathematics  at  Peking,  "  drawing"  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

0  Dr.  Williams  translates :  "  the  learning  and  arts  ";  Mr.  Wade  correctly :  "  the 
sciences  ". 
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Besides,  arithmotio  is  one  of  the  Six  Arts.*  In  ancient  times,  ilie  agricol- 
turist  and  the  soldier  were  all  alike  acquainted  with  astronomy.  ^  In  after  agei, 
the  study  of  it  was  strictly  forbidden,  and  the  knowledge  of  it  declined.  In  the 
period  &'ang  Hi  of  the  present  Dynasty, t  the  prohibition  against  the  study  (/f 
astronomy  by  private  individuals  was  specially  repealed,  and  from  thia  date 
learning  [in  tiiis  particular  branch]  began  to  abound,  and  the  science  of  attio- 
nomy  to  flourish.  With  the  study  of  the  kmg  (Chinese  ancient  dassics)  schobn 
combined  that  of  arithmetic.  Men  prepared  compilations  upon  the  subject, 
carefully  examining  authorities  and  deducing  conclusions. 

Says  the  proverb,  *'  Ignorance  of  any  thing  should  make  the  scholar 
ashamed  ",  and  ashamed  indeed  is  the  man  of  learning  if  when,  as  he  leaves  his 
door,  he  raises  his  eyes  to  the  skies,  he  be  not  able  to  understand  tlie  constella- 
tions he  beholds.  It  would  be  his  duty,  were  no  such  college  <  as  this 
established,  to  cultivate  the  science  ;  how  much  more  now  that  his  attention  ii 
specially  directed  to  it  (lU.  a  target  is  hung  up  inviting  him  ae.  to  shoot.) 

Still  more  perverse  is  the  argument  that  it  is  disgraceful  to  take  lessoni  of 
western  men.  There  is  in  the  world  nothing  so  dismoeful  as  to  be  inferior  to 
one's  fellow.  Western  nations  have  been  studying  the  construction  of  stesmen 
for  some  score  of  years ;  and  as  each  has  taken  lessons  of  the  other,  the 
construction  of  steamers  has  been  daily  modified.  In  the  eastern  ocean,  Japan 
also  a  short  time  since  sent  men  to  England  to  learn  the  English  language,  to 
study  astronomy,  and  to  compile  works  on  steam  navigation.  In  a  few  yean 
they  will  have  accomplished  [what  they  have  undertaken].  Now,  withoot 
saying  more  of  the  maritime  powers  of  the  west,  each  rivalling  the  other  in  its 
naval  force,  when  a  little  state  like  Japan  can  make  an  energetic  effort  to 
become  powerful,  of  what  could  China  be  more  ashamed  that  she  alone  should 
be  obstuiately  holding  on  to  antiquated  {lU.  accumulated)  routine  habits, 
indifferent  to  renovation  of  her  vigour  ?  And  is  her  shame  to  be  wiped  out  b^ 
the  argument  of  those  who,  so  far  from  holding  it  shame  to  be  behind  one  s 
fellow,  contend,  when  it  is  proposed  to  come  up  with  one's  fellow  so  as  to  be 
able  perhaps  one  day  to  leave  him  behind,  that  the  one  thing  shameful  is  to 
learn  of  him,  and  rest  satisfied  consequently  [with  the  doctrine]  that  the  wisest 
course  will  be  never  to  learn  at  all  ? 

It  may  be  ui^ed  that  the  work  of  making  and  fashioning  is  the  business  ol 
artisans,  and  as  such  beneath  the  scholar.  Your  servants  have  an  observation 
to  make  on  this  also.  In  the  Ritual  of  Chou,  the  [supplementary]  Note  on  the 
inspection  of  workmen  and  their  work  is  exclusively  devoted  to  such  matters  ss 
[working  the  wood  of]  the  tz&  (cedar  ?),  making  coffins,  wheels  of  chariots,  and 
the  hoods  of  chariots.  These  arts  have  been  respected  as  classical  (as  recorded  in 
the  classics,)  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  schools  ;  and  why  ?  Because,  vhile 
the  artificer  practises  his  art  the  scholar  informs  himself  of  its  principles.  The 
study  of  the  scholar  with  a  view  to  the  understanding  of  things,  is  in  no  sense 
synonymous  with  compulsion  of  the  man  of  letters,  or  the  official,  to  engsge 
personally  in  the  business  of  the  craft.     How  can  it  be  supposed  ? 

But,  to  conclude,  the  end  of  learning  is  utility  ;  things  are  valuable  in 
proportion  as  they  suit  the  times.  The  objections  advanced  [to  the  present 
scheme]  are,  be  it,  numerous ;  it  is  the  duty  of  the  administration  (lU. ,  of  those 
who  play  the  game)  after  duly  weighing  its  merits  to  come  to  a  decision,  and 

*  The  Liberal  ArU  of  Chinft  which,  aooording  to  the  most  andont  coda,  youths  should  begin  stfiAo 
yeata  of  age  to  study,  are  Uf  mond  obligations  and  toriual  obserranoes,  yo  music,' sft/,  archeiy*  A 
charioteering,  thu,  literature,  «Ak,  arithmetic. 

t  From  the  yeai  1661  to  172S. 

1  More  correctly  :  "  the  motions  (and  positions)  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ". 

2  The  text  reads  **  school ",  instead  of  •*  college  **. 

3  Although    Mr.    Hart   here,   erroneously,   identifies  the    projected  additional 
"  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics"  with  the  "T*ung-W6n-Kuan"  or  **Schotjl 
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Your  servants,  the  memorialistBy  have  given  it  mature  consideration.  The 
system,  however,  being  but  newly  started,  great  attention  must  be  bestowed  on 
its  details.  Speaking  generally,  if  the  course  of  study  is  to  be  severe,  the 
allowances  must  be  liberal,  and  to  stimulate  the  student,  his  promotion  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  Your  servants  have  accordingly  in  solemn  conference 
proposed  six  r^^^ations  on  the  subject.  They  herewith  present  a  copy  of  them 
for  Your  Majesty's  perusal,  and  respectfully  abide  yoAr  Imperial  decision 
thereon. 

They  have  farther  to  submit  that  inasmuch  as  the  pien^hsiu,  the  chien-i4io 
and  the  ahii-chi-shthf  of  the  Han  Lin  College,  are  all  of  them  officials  eminent 
for  their  learning,  with  comparatively  light  duties,  they  would  be  certain,  were 
they  obliged  to  study  astronomy  and  mathematics,  to  acquire  these  sciences  with 
facility.  It  is  the  duty  of  Your  servants,  therefore,  to  request  that  in  order  to 
widen  the  field  of  selection,  the  invitation  be  extended  also  to  these  officers,  as 
also  to  all,  whether  in  the  capital  or  the  provinces,*  of  the  fifth  grade  or  above 
it,  who  have  commenced  their  official  career  as  chin  shih  (doctors)  to  undergo  the 
same  examination  as  the  five  denominations  of  licentiates  before  enumerated. 

Prostrate  they  pray  for  the  Sacred  Olance  of  Their  Majesties  the  Empresses 
Dowager,  and  His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  upon  their  proposition,  and  for 
instructions  that  shall  inform  them  whether  it  be  regarded  as  a  iit  one  or  the 
reverse. 

A  respectful  memorial. 

Upon  the  24th  day  of  the  I2th  month  of  5th  year  Tung  Chih  (29th  January 
1867)  was  received  the  following  Kescript : 

''We  assent  to  what  is  proposed.  Let  the  enclosure  be  given  out  as  well 
as  the  memorial.     Kespect  this  !  " 

Copy  of  Six  Regulations  considered  and  proposed  with  reference  to  the  8ti(dents 
of  Astronomy  and  Arithmetic  in  the  School  of  Lanffnages,^  revemUly 
rnade  and  submitted  to  His  Majesty  for  perusal, 

1. — It  is  requested  that  officials  in  the  regular  career,  in  particular,  be 
chosen  as  students.  Astronomy  and  arithmetic  are  abstruse  and  profound 
sciences,  into  the  secrets  of  which  an  insight  will  not  be  gained  save  by  men  who 
know  what  it  is  to  study  with  diligence.  There  is  a  difference  between  their 
studies  and  those  to  which  students  of  foreign  languages,  oral  or  written,  are 
exclusively  devoted.  In  addition,  therefore,  to  the  original  proposition  that 
students  should  be  taken  only  from  among  the  various  classes  of  licentiates 
eniunerated  in  the  first  memorial,  and  officials  who  have  commenced  their  career 
as  licentiates  of  these  classes,  it  is  now  proposed  to  widen  the  field  of  selection, 
and  to  make  shu-chi-shih,  pien-hsvu,  and  chien-faOf  of  the  Han  Lin  Yuan,  as  well 
as  all  officials,  whether  in  the  capital  or  the  provinces,  of  the  fifth  grade  or 
above  it,  who  have  commenced  their  career  as  chin-ahihf  eligible  to  be  entered 
as  students  ;  for  the  reason  that  the  officials  in  question  having  been  accustomed 
to  hard  study  of  the  classics,  and  being  skilled  in  the  exerdse  of  their  thinking 
powers,  their  task  with  the  undivided  energy  which  they  will  be  sure  to  apply 
to  it,  will  be  easily  accomplished.  The  candidates,  whether  office-holders 
recommended  by  the  chiefs  of  their  departments  in  the  capital  or  provinces,  or 
persons  not  holding  office  having  the  necessary  certificate  stamped  by  a  fellow 
provincial  holding  office  in  the  capital,  or  [if  M»nchus,]  the  certificate  of  tlie 
office  of  their  Banner,  when  they  present  themselves  at  the  Yamen  of  the 
memorialists  will  be  examined  at  a  time  to  be  appointed,  and  if  they  pass  will  be 

of  Languages  ":  yet,  by  admitting,  or  contending,  that  it  is  included  in  the  latter,  the 
*'  College ",  of  which  he  repeatedly  again  speaks  in  the  sequel,  falls  of  itself  to  the 
ground,  or  is  in  his  own  words  reduced  to  its  proper  level, — that  of  a  primary  ** School 
of  Languages  and  Arithmetic". 
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admitted  to  study  in  the  college.!  Those  sent  up  by  the  provincial  goTen- 
ments  have  some  of  them  a  greater  distance  to  travel  than  others,  and  as  it 
would  hardly  be  possible  to  wait  an  indefinite  time  for  them,  there  mxut  be  > 
supplementary  examination  for  these  as  they  arrive,  to  prevent  delay.  Nex^ 
as  to  the  age  of  the  candidates  to  be  sent  up  by  departments,  whether  in  the 
city  or  the  provinces,  they  must  be  chosen  under  thirty.  But  persoiiB  who  hare 
been  studying  astronomy  and  arithmetic  who  wish  to  enter  the  college  *  for  the 
improvement  of  their  scientific  knowledge,  will  be  admitted,  if  provided  with 
certificates,  without  reference  to  their  years. 

2. — It  is  requested  that  in  the  interest  of  their  studies  the  officers  admitted 
to  the  college  3  be  directed  to  reside  there.  To  the  success  of  an  undertaking 
an  abiding  attention  is  essential ;  to  study  hard  it  is  necessary  to  be  dose  to 
one's  teacher.  The  officials  who  remain  in  the  college  4  as  students  must  be 
there  early  and  late,  learning  by  the  explanation  [sc.  lectmres  of  their  teacher], 
enquiring  when  they  are  in  diificulty.  Thus  is  it  that  they  will  in  due  time 
make  way.  If  they  are  to  leave  home  in  the  morning  and  to  retom  in  the 
evening,  no  little  time  will  be  lost  by  their  running  to  and  fro,  and  their 
thoughts  will  be  diverted  from  their  studies.  It  is  proposed  therefore  that  &U 
officials  whether  from  the  capital  or  the  provinces,  who  may  be  students  in  the 
college  ^  shall  reside  in  the  college  ;  ^  that  their  food  shall  be  provided  by  the 
Yamen  of  the  memorialists,  and  that  their  incomings,  and  outgoings  shall  be 
noted  in  a  book  kept  for  reference  by  the  principal  of  the  college.  7  Where  % 
student  has  to  be  sent  tu  do  some  duty  or  to  stand  other  examinations,  as  the 
subordinate  of  the  YamSn  of  the  memorialists  or  of  any  other  office,  he  will  be 
sent  as  heretofore  ;  to  the  end  that  one  duty  may  not  interfere  with  another. 

3. — It  is  requested  that  there  be  a  monthly  examination  to  test  the  industry 
of  the  students.  With  devotion  and  resolution  the  students  will  of  course  daily 
attain  greater  proficiency,  but  a  periodical  examination  to  ascertain  who  are 
idle  and  who  industrious,  is  also  needed  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion.  It  is  hot 
therefore  proposed  as  soon  as  they  shall  have  been  half  a  year  at  their  studio 
to  examine  them  on  stated  subjects  once. a  month.  The  examination  will  be 
superintended  by  the  ministers  of  the  Yamdn  in  person,  and  the  merits  of  the 
deserving  and  demerits  of  the  recreant,  noted  in  a  formal  return.  The 
exhibition  of  both,  side  by  side,  will  excite  to  greater  activity. 

4. — It  is  requested  that  a  term  of  years  be  named  for  the  holding  of 
examinations  to  shew  the  results  of  the  new  system.  Triennial  examination  is 
the  means  by  which  the  Throne  tests  the  merits  of  the  civil  service  ;  triennial, 
because  after  three  years'  service,  the  worth  or  unworthiness  of  any  employe 
will  at  once  be  apparent.  It  is  now  proposed  that,  every  three  years,  when  the 
great  civil  service  examination  takes  place,  the  students  should  be  classed ;  the 
higher  class  forthwith  recommended  to  the  Throne,  and  their  employment  on 
probation  considered  ;  the  lower  class  to  continue  at  their  studies  until  the 
ensuing  examination. 

5.  — It  is  requested  that  in  order  to  induce  exclusive  attention  to  study,  the 
allowances  for  small  expenses  be  liberal.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  the  officials 
who  are  to  be  kept  in  college  8  to  study,  will  be  scholars  of  scant  means  or  of 
low  degree,  and  in  order  that  their  attention  should  not  be  distracted  by  other 
cares  from  their  studies,  it  is  essential  that  great  charity  should  be  shown  them. 

It  is  proposed  therefore  that,  independently  of  their  food,  which  will  be 
provided  for  all  officers  residing  in  college  ^  by  the  Yam§n  of  the  memorialisfs, 
they  should  receive  an  allowance  of  ten  taels  each  a  month,  to  aid  their  funds, 
and  while  thus  in  some  degree  relieving  them  from  anxiety  about  their  private 
expenditures,  to  enable  them  to  give  their  attention  more  undividedly  to  their 
work. 

6. — It  is  requested  that  the  students  be  encouraged  by  liberality  in  rewards 

1—*  See  the  preceding  note. 
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and  promoiionB.  When  ttodents  after  three  jeart'  etadv  are  placed  by  their 
exaimnatton  in  the  upper  class,  it  will  be  siuioientlj  clear  that  thev  have 
laboured  steadily  thronghout^  and  it  will  of  course  in  that  case  be  right  that 
they  should  be  more  than  ordinarily  rewarded,  in  order  to  the  encouragement 
of  those  who  will  be  left  still  to  study.  It  is  proposed  therefore  that  oflloers  of 
this  dass,  each  with  reference  to  the  rank  he  holds,  be  recommended  for  higher 
rank  ;  that  [the  ardour  of  students]  may  be  stimulated  and  [candidates]  induced 
to  come  for  ward  in  large  numbers. 

Setting  aside  Mir.  Hart's  erroneous  translation  of  the  expression 
w  fist  **"*  Alt  vUoh  be  renders  "a  new  Department**  instead  of  an 
additional  school,"  his  repeated  attempts  to  convert  the  projected  elementary 
school,  f^^  into  a  Coll^  (UniTersity),  tf^  ^^  and  a  few  other  points,  hie 
Tersion  is  a  very  fiur  one,  and  leaves  no  manner  of  doubt  either  as  to  the 
soope  and  character  of  the  projected  school,  or  as  to  its  being  a  school 
distinct  from  the  "T'ung-W4n-Knan*'  or  <' School  of  Languages,"  established 
in  1862. 

12.  The  preceding  Memorial  of  the  Tsung-li  Tamtn,  essentially  of  an 
apologetic  nature,  was  composed  with  the  view  of  meeting  the  objections, 
which  the  first  Memorial  (10)  had  raised,  in  the  Privy  Council,  against  the 
scheme  of  a  new  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  under  the  tuition  of 
foreign  teachers,  and  independent  of  the  Imperial  Board  of  Astronomy. 
The  leader  of  the  opposition  was  the  Grand  Secretary  W6erJ6n,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Council  in  question,  and  the  First  or  Classical  Tutor  of  the 
young  Emperor, — "  an  obstinate  old  man,"  according  to  Mr.  Hart^  ^  ignorant 
of  everything  outside  of  China,  and  perfectly  rabid  against  foreigners."!  The 
controversy,  which  ensued  between  that  influential  mandarin  seconded  by 
the  Censor  Chan^  Shdng-Ts&u  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Qovernment  on  the 
other,  was  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  in  a  most  undignified  man* 
ner.  The  Imperial  Rescripts  alone  were  published,  and  fhnn  tham  the 
arguments  advanced  against  the  proposed  measure  had  to  be  inferred.  A 
Altai  mistake,  undoubtedly  was  oommitted  on  the  outset^  by  the  attempt  to 
establish  a  foreign  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  as  it  were  in 
opposition  to  the  ancient  Imperial  Board  of  Astronomy,  and,  however 
remotely,  to  connect  ''the  Queen  of  Sciences",  more  highly  and  in  a  more 
religious  spirit  honored  in  China  than  in  any  other  country,  with  the  foreign 
Inspectorate  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs.  It  was,  in  the  Chinese  mind, 
au  outrage  at  once  against  Heaven,  tradition,  and  decorum.  Mr.  Hart's 
Scheme  for  the  B^generation  of  China  died  still-bom.  It  had  failed,  even 
before  it  was  **  ventilated".    As  to  the  additional  School,  projected  by  the 

;  In  his  ''Note  on  Chinese  Hatters",  5. 
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Tsung-li  Yamfin,  the  Imperial  Government,  in  the  first  place,  commanded 
the  opposing  Grand  Secretary  W6a-J^n,  to  establish  and  direct  a  similar 
School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  himself,  ''  in  order  that  the  stiideDts 
of  both  Schools  might  be  pitted  against  each  other  ";  and  on  his  Excellenej 
declining  the  proposition,  he  was,  in  the  second  place,  commanded  to  join, 
as  a  Member,  the  Board  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n.  Against  this  honor,  too, 
the  ''obstinate  old  man'*  respectfully  demurred-;  pleading,  in  a  slightly 
sarcastic  tone,  his  apprehension  lest,  ^*  being  of  a  dull  and  stickling  dispo- 
position,  he  should  impede,  rather  than  forward,  the  itffairs  of  the  Yam^": 
whereupon  another,  almost .  threatening  Rescript  appeared,  repeating  the 
Imperial  Commands,  and  decreeing  that  W6a-Jdn  enter  upon  his  new  duties 
at  once.  The  latter  Rescript  was  dated  the  25th  of  April,  1867.^  Up  to 
this  day,  Mr.  Hart  in  his  ''  Reports  on  Trade  "  gives  abstracts  of  the  various 
Imperial  Rescripts,  here  alluded  to,  adding  : — "  March  2Sth  [Ajtril  29th]. 
The  Court  Gazette  announces  "  [erroneously]  "  that  Woj^n  returned  thanks 
(as  we  should  say,  kissed  hands,  ^ )  for  his  apointmeut  to  the  Yamfo  of 
Foreign  Affairs  "  .[the  Tsung-li  Yam^n].^  Mr.  Hart  thus  leaves  his  readers 
under  the  impression  that  W6a-J^n  actually  joined  the  Tsung-li  Yam^ 
and  that  the  opposition  to  the  projected  School  of  Astronomy  and  Matlie- 
matics  met  with  a  complete  defeat.  Under  the  same  impression  the  Unitel 
States  Government  is  left  by  the  Hon.  Mr.  BurUngame.  In  his  despatch, 
dated  Peking,  May  8,  1867,  he  reports  as  follows  : — 

Sib, -T-I  have  the  honor  to  send  you  a  despatch  from  Prince  Kung,  giving 
information  of  the  appointment  of  Wo-jin  as  an  additional  member  of  the  foreign 
office.  Also  an  extract  from  the  '^ Peking  Gazette",  disclosing  the  reasons 
for  that  appointment. 

Wo-jin  is  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  empire  and  at  the  head  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government.  He  criticised  severely  the 
employment  of  foreigners  by  the  government,  to  teach  the  languages  and  aaenoes 
of  the  west,  and  intimated  that  Chinese  might  be  found  to  do  that  work.  The 
government  immediately  decreed  that  he  should  find  such  learned  Chinese  and 
set  up  a  school  of  instruction.  Whereupon  Wo-jin,  much  disturbed,  said  that 
he  could  not  find  them.  The  government  decreed  that  he  should  enter  the 
foreign  office.  This  also  alarmed  him,  and  he  tried  to  escape  this  new  position, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so.    Hence  the  notice  to  us  of  his  appointment 

1  Mr.  Hart  gives  erroneously  for  this  date  the  27th  of  March.  His  next  date, 
March  28th,  should  be  April  29,  1867. 

s  Mr.  Hart  appears  to  have  strange  notions  of  Coori  etiquette. 

8  JEleports  on  Trade  at  the  Ports  in  China,  open  by  Treaty  to  Foreign  Trade,  for 
the  year  1866.  Published  by  order  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  Shanghai, 
Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Press,  1867,  4to.,  pp.  158 — 162. 

4  Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  Washington,  Government  Priating  OflSce, 
Part  i,  1868,  8vo.,  pp.  482-3. 

5  In  the  early  simmier  of  1867,  all  the  prayers  of  the  £mperor  for  rain  having 
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Tliis  in  considered  by  ub  a  very  skilful  method  of  silencing  the  leader  of  the 
opposition.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  your  obedient  servant, 

Hon.  William  H.  Ssward,  Anson  Burlingame. 

Secretary  of  StaUy  WcuihingUyn,  D.  C. 

Prince  Kung  to  Mr.  Burlingame 
[Translation.  ] 
April  26,  1867,  (Tungchi,  6th  year,  3rd  moon,  22nd  day.) 
Prince  Kung,  chief  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  herewith  makes  a  com- 
mnnication : 

I  have  the  honor  to  inform  yonr  excellency  that  this  office  yesterday  received  the 
following  imperial  rescript : 

'*  The  cabinet  minister,  Wo-jin,  is  hereby  appointed  an  additional  member  of  the 
board  of  foreign  office". 

The  purpose  of  this  communication  is  to  give  you  notice  of  his  appointment. 

[Extract  from  the  Peking  Gazette,  April  29,  1867.] 

IMFSRIAL  RESCRIPT. 

The  cabinet  minister  Wo-jin  having  been  recently  ordered  to  act  with  the  foreign 
office  board,  sent  up  a  memorial  in  which  he  earnestly  requested  that  his  appointment 
might  be  rescinded ;  but  we  again  ordered  the  general  council  to  give  him  notice  that 
his  declination  could  not  be  accepted. 

To-day  he  has  sent  another  memorial  stating  tiiat  as  his  understanding  is  very 
mediocre,  and  he  is  rather  set  in  his  ways,  he  is  uraid  that  he  will  only  be  an  impedi- 
ment in  the  management  of  affiiira,  and  therefore  agahi  earnestly  requests  that  he  be 
not  required  to  act  on  this  board. 

Now  the  various  matters  brought  before  the  office  for  forei^  affairs  are  of  the 
highest  importance,  and  Wo-jin  is  himself  a  disnitary  of  the  highest  rank,  so  that  it 
is  mcumbent  on  him  at  this  juncture  to  exert  aU  his  enerjries  of  mind  and  body  to  aid 
in  their  difficult  management.  In  this  way  he  can  fulm  the  obligations  resting  on 
him.     How  can  he  excuse  himself  by  such  trifling  reasons  as  these  ? 

Let  Wo-jin's  memorial  receive  no  further  attention.     Respect  this.i 

Both  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  and  Mr.  Hart  ignore  the  final  Imperial 
Rescript  of  May  1,  1867,  which  recalls  the  previous  Edicts,  annuls 
Wda-Jen's  appointment  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  and  gives  him  the  complete 
victory  over  that  fraction  in  the  Privy  Council,  including  Prince  Kung  and 
W6n-S*iang,  who  supported  the  Yam6n.^ 

13.  Meantime,  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  S'iU,  had 
been  appointed,  in  February,  1867,  to  the  superintendence  of  the  T^ujig- 
Win-Kuan,  in  anticipation  of  its  re-organisation.  We  subjoin  the  Imperial 
Rescript  relative  to  this  appointment,  as  translated  and  published  by  the 
Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  "  Reports 
on  Trade  ".     It  reads  as  follows ; — 

proved  unavailing,  and  famine  hanging  over  the  country,  in  the  extremity  of  need  an 
Imperial  Commission  was  appointed  to  sacrifice  to  the  God  of  Rain,  residing  in  a  pool 
of  the  *.*  Black- Dragon  Temple  ",  a  few  miles  from  Peking,  a  tiger  or  at  least  a  tiger's 
head— the  god  being  an  epicare,  and  especially  addicted  to  delicacies  in  the  way  of 
tiger  flesh — ,  with  the  view  of  propitiating  his  unrelenting  wrath,  to  which  the  pro- 
longed drought  was  ascribed.  It  was  W6a-J6n*s  influence,  it  is  supposed,  which 
caused  Wdn-S'iang,  the  leading  member  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n,  to  be  placed  at  the 
head  of  that  Commission,  which  went  in  state  to  perform  the  prescribed  ceremony, 
albeit  it  had  only  a  skull  to  offer  up. 

3  b2 
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The  Yam^n  of  Foreign  Afikin  has  preaented  a  memorial  praying  the 
appointment  of  an  officer  to  fill  the  poet  of  oiinister  Buperintendent  d  tlie  IsMy 
established  T<nng-Wdn  Knan  (School  of  Foreign  Language  or  litenAiire). 

Hstt  Chi-jtl,  the  President  of  the  T<ai  PSi  SsA,  is  so  reneotod  to  his 
great  experience  (or  assured  capacity),  that  he  is  well  Qualified  to  aerre  si  a 
pattern  to  lettered  men  {Ut.  the  forest  of  scholars).  We  command  therefore 
that  he  fill  the  post  of  imng  kuan  i^wng  toin  huan  thiK-vm  to-c^'l»  (minister  in 

?)neral  charge  of  Uie  school  of  langnaffes).  He  will  continue  to  aerre  in  the 
amdn  of  Foreign  Affairs,  but  as  it  will  hardly  be  in  his  power  to  attend  to  the 
business  of  the  T<ai  PSi  Ssfi,  as  weU  as  to  his  other  duties.  We  command  thst 
he  vacate  the  presidentship  of  that  Court ;  that  so  by  exclusive  devotion  to  hii 
new  duties  he  may  be  enabled  to  set  an  example  [to  the  students].     Beapect  ibis ' 

The  rendering:  "minister  superintendent"  and  "minister  in  genenl 
charge" — ^,taking  "minister"  in  the  sense  of  "minister  of  State"  (3),— is 
erroneous.  No  Member  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  is,  as  sach,  a  Minister  of 
State,  but  simply  a  Member  of  the  "  Commission  (or  Board)  for  the  Genenl 
Control  of  Individual  (Tributary-)  States'  AfGurs  ".    S'iii's  proper  title  was : 

l||iSl^3firlt^i^^&>  "^®  ^^^  ^®  Superintendent  of 
the  Affkirs  of  the  School  of  Languages  and  literature".    Notwithstandfiy 
the  opposition  of  W^aJdn,  therefore,  the  Tsung-li  TamAn,  haying  obtained 
the  Imperial  assent  to  the  establishment  of  an  additional  Sohool  of  Astro- 
nomy  and  Mathematics  within  the  precincts  of  the  Tam^^  proceeded  to 
carry  this  plan,  though  in  a  modified  form,  into  effect,  and,  (u  aprdimmaiy 
9Up  toumrds  its  realisatiati,  to  partially  re-organise  the  existing  School  of 
Languages.    The  Professors,  engaged  by  Mr.-  Hart  for  "  the  New  Chinew 
UniTersity  ",  had,  as  we  have  seen,  been  deposited  in  the  studentfrquarten 
of  Crooked-Bailing-Lane-Court,  until  the  promised  residences  could  be  pur- 
chased or  built  for  them.     Hence,  the  furnished  sets  of  apartments,  prepared 
for  their  reception  at  "  the  Foreign  Office  "  (9),  were  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Tamdn.    They  were  calculated  to  accommodate  three  professors,*  fbrmii^ 
as  they  did,  according  to  Chinese  custom,  three  separate  little  courts  or 
"  establishments  ".     These  were  now  converted  into  "  the  College-Buildings", 
including  halls,  lecture-rooms,  and  alL     The  only  remaining  difficulty  mysi 
to  collect  a  sufficient  number  of  "  students  ".     It  proved  not  a  slight  oii& 

1  Properly  speaking,  therefore,  the  ''T'ung-Wdn-Kuan"  at  Peking  is  nothing 
but  a  private  8cJux>l  of  the  Imperial  Commissioii,  known  as  the  Tsung-Ii  Tsm^Of 
established  with  the  sanction  of  the  Chinese  Gk>Tetnment;  the  same  as  would  be« 
similar  school  at  home,  established  in  connection  with,  and  by,  some  Boyal  Comnu** 
sion,  with  the  sanction  of  Her  Majesty^s  Government. 

s  The  restricted  extent  of  the  accommodation,  provided  by  the  Tsung-li  Ysm^ 
shows  dearly  that  Mr.  Hart,  in  engaging  <*a  staff  of  Professors  for  the  (projected) 
Peking  College  ",  had  even  iu>  verbal  authority  from  the  Board  in  question ;  altiioi^ 
wbsequenUyj  it  would  seem  to  have  thus  far  acceded  to  what  he  had  taken  iqwo 
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Out  of  Dr.  Martin's  miUtoiis  of  patient  #cAoter#"  (4)  not  one  could  be 
induoed,  even  by  the  tempting  bribe  of  ten  tadB  a  month  for  pocket-money, 
besides  board  and  lodging,  to  oome  forward  in  the  face  of  W6a-J6n'8  protest. 
Some  very  needy  men— students  "  of  scant  means  and  low  degree ",  suc- 
cumbing to  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn's  "great  charity"  (Yamdn's  Six  Begular 
tions,  ii)— were  at  last  gathered  together  for  "  matriculation "  (2),  and  on 
November  30,  1867,  the  Secretary  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs,  Mr.  Campbell,  issued  a  notice  to  the  "resident"  Pro* 
fessors,  stating  that  Mr.  Hart  had  been  instrueUd  to  request  their  attendance 
at  "i^  cpeninff  of  the  College'',  at  12  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  Decrad- 
ber  1,  1870,  a  Christian  Sunday,  but  "a  lucky  day"  in  the  heathen 
Kakndar  of  the  Chinese.* 

14.  Before  we  proceed,  however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  relate  how 
had  tetred  those  Professors  in  Crooked-Railing-Lane-Court  Deq>ite  of  the 
uninviting  aspect  of  the  accommodation,  prepared  for  them  at  the  Tsung-U 
Yamdn,  the  ProfiBSSor  of  Astronomy  had  determined,  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions, temporarily  to  accept  it^  and,  Mr.  Hart  having  left  the  matter  in 
his  hands,  his  coUeagues^ — the  Professor  of  French  Language  and  Literature 
was  still  on  his  way  to  Peking, — had  agreed  to  adopt  the  same  course. 
But,  the  little  authorities^  swaying  the  Court  in  question,  put  their  heads 
together;  and,  profiting  by  the  momentary  absence  of  the  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  the  Inspector-General's  Secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  by  a  positive 
untruth  induced  the  nominal  occupant  of  the  Chair  of  Military  Sdenoes  to 
write  a  letter,  expressing  his  desire  to  remain  at  "the  Customs",  in  which 
desire  he  was,  under  similar  circumstances,  joined  by  the  Professor  of 
Chemistry.  Finally,  Mr.  Campbell  submitted  the  matter  for  decision  to 
Mr.  Hart,  who,  without  a  previous  reference  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy 
and  with  his  accustomed  disregard  of  the  rules,  which  usually  guide  the 
conduct  of  gentlemen,  there  and  then  settled  the  point  in  ftivor  of  Crooked- 
Railing-Lane-Court  The  secret  was  that^  on  the  part  of  that  Court,  there 
existed  a  burning  jealousy  of  the  Foreign  Legations.    The  latter  form  a 

himself  to  da  The  Board,  however,  potMssed  no  authority  of  its  own  in  the  matter ; 
and  the  Imperial  sanotioii  was  ezolusiTely  givexi,  among  the  new  appointments,  to 
that  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematios. 

B  The  letter  reads  thus  :— 

"Peking,  30  Novbr.  1807. 

DxAB  Sib, — Mr.  Hart  desires  me  to  inform  yon,  that  to-morrow,  the  1st  Deeem- 
ber,  being  the  day  appointed  for  the  opening  of  the  College,  he  has  been  instructed 
to  request  the  Professors  to  be  present  at  the  Yamdn  at  12  o'clock.     1  am,  dear  Sir, 
yours  tmly,  (Sign.)       J.  D.  Campbell. 
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cluster  of  fvHi  or  Chinese-princely  mansions,  the  locality  of  which,  thoogh 
yielding  in  filth,  dirt,  and  dust  to  none  other,  are  regarded  as  the  fashionable 
foreign  quarter  of  the  Northern  Capital.     Such  a  fu  had  been  refused  to 
the  founder  of  "  the  Customs  ".     He  had  been  located  in  the  ricinity  of  the 
distant  Tsung-li  YamSn,  in  a  lane  of  very  indifferent  repute,   and  the 
approaches  to  which  were  far  from  savoury.     True,  those  members  of  the 
Legations,  who  associated  with  '^  the  Customs-people  '*  were  coinparati?eIy 
speaking   "a  poor  set";  and  the  hospitality  of  the  highly-paid  "merce- 
naries" of  the  Chinese, — excepting  that  of  the  Inspector-General — ,  cast  not 
only  the  junior  and  senior  Legation-messes,  but  the  tables  of  certain  of  the 
Ministers  themselves  int9  the  shade.     Still,  some  second  Secretary,  some 
presuming  Interpreter,  of  Legation  would  occasionally  keep  a  grand  Cus- 
toms dinner  waiting  a  painfully  long  time ;  or  make  his  late  appearance  in 
unvarnished  boots,  or  kid-gloves  of  questionable  whiteness ;  nay,  in  a  black- 
silken  or  sky-blue  satiu  neck-ti&     Those  colored  neck-ties  and  soiled  kid- 
gloves,  those  various  signs  of  disrespect,  caused  heart-burnings  unspeakable 
to  the  authorities  of  Crooked-Bailing-Lane-Court.     Hence,  the  Seoretary  of 
the  Inspector-General  and   President,  by  courtesy,  of  that   Court,  Mr. 
Campbell,  ambitiously  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  his  chief,  had  -  allowed 
the  grand  idea  of  "  Regeneration  '*  to  enter  into  his  mind  also,  and  resohed 
to  raise  Crooked-Railing-Lane- Court  to  at  least  a  level  with  the  L^;ations, 
by  adding  to  its  wealth  the  respectability  and  learning  of  the  ''  distinguished 
savans "  of  "  the  University  of  China ",  together  with  a  new  imd  costly 
iimefMeiMid^  especially  manufactured  for  its  reception-rooms,  and  emblazoned 
with  the  Imperial  Dragon,  in  England.     And  hence,  Mr.  Hart's  decision  io 
favor  of  the  bare  walls  of  the  students-quarters  at  "  the  Customs "  v&nw 
the  vuAies  of  furnished  apartments  at  '^  the  Foreign  Office  ",  as  more  fit  and 
proper  temporary  residences  for  the  ''eminent  scholars",  whom  he  bad 
induced  to  accompany  him  to  the  Capital  of  the  Great  Ching  Empire  of  the 
World. 

15.  AmoQg  those  gentlemen,  the  Rev.  Professor  of  English  Language 
and  Literature  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  popularity  at  Crooked-Railing- 
Lane-Court  He  was,  or  had  grown  during  the  passage  out,  somewhat 
eccentric.  We  are  not  aware  that  he  possessed  any  other  title  to  distinction, 
or  to  scholarship ;  but  he  was  a  hearty  good  follow,  unequal  to  bear  up 
against  the  reminiscences  of  the  past,  the  disappointments  of  the  present^ 
and  the  prospects  of  the  future.  In  turn  giving  way  to  despondency  and 
alcoholic  stimulants,  his  mind,  in  the  keen  air  of  Peking,  grew  overexciteaWe. 
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Study  was  not  his  predilection ;  and  the  study  of  Chinese,  to  most  persons  .a 

trial  in  itself,  added  but  to  his  discontent.     So  he  took  to  various  methods 

of  enlivening  the  one,   and  banishing  the  other,  until,   by  a  series  of 

pyrotechnic  displays,  the  noise  and  ^kU  of  which  would  have  reflected  no 

discredit  on  Gremome,  he  alarmed  the  Secretary  of  the  Inspectorate,  whose 

watchful  ear  and  eye  presided  over  Crooked-Railing-Lane -Courts  for  the 

efficiency  of  his  own  valuable  hearing  and  sight ;  and  the  Rev.  Professor, 

having  one  fine  evening  thrown  a  heavy  oil-lamp,  burning,  at   the  head  of 

his  native  serrant,  fired,  on  the  latter  taking  to  his  heels,  a  bullet  from 

his  revolver  after  him  by  way  of  recall,  and  threatened  to  blow  up  "  the 

whole  Crooked  Court  *• :  his  conduct  was  in  due  course  "  reported  "  by  the 

Secretary,  although  the  Professor  was  both  a  countryman  and  connexion  of 

the  Inspector-Qeneral  himself.     For  decency's  sake,   Mr.    Hart,   on  the 

strength  of  a  medical  certificate,  caused  *'  his  name  to  be  removed  from  the 

list  of  Professors  of  the  T^ung-W^Kuan  "  of  Peking  ;  but  only  to  promote 

him  to  the  head-mastership  of  the  T'ung -Win-Kuan  of  a  distant  Provincial 

Capital.     For,  the  latter  city  also  has  its  "  T*ung-Wdn-Kuan,"  a  primary 

School  of  Languages,  of  earlier  foundation  ;  and  could  a  doubt  have  existed 

as  to  the  character  of  the  northern  institution,  its  southern  prototype  must 

have  dispelled  it     Proviously  to  "  the  opening  of  the  College  "  the  newly 

promoted  Head-master  was  succeeded  in  his  vacated  "  professorial  Chair  " 

by  another  countryman  of  the  Inspector  General's, — an  accomplished  Irish 

gentleman,  who  had  graduated  with  honours  in  Queen's  Univerity  in  1863 

and  passed  in  1865  a  creditable  and  successful  examination  before  the  Civil 

Service  Commissioners  for  an  appointment  as  student-interpreter  in  Peking. 

It  was  to  the  general  surprise,  that  he  left  the  honorable,  though  not  highly 

paid.  Consular  Service  of  his  country  for  the  uncertain  position,  nominally  of 

a  Professor,  really  of  a  school-master,  in  the  "  T*\mg-W6n-Kuan "  of  the 

Tsung-li  YamSn.     But  he  did  so,  after  a  lengthened  residence  in  Peking ; 

with  a  fulT  knowledge  of  the  character  and  constitution  of  "  the  College," 

in  which  he  engaged  to  teach  ;  and  with  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the 

duties,  he  was  expected  to  perform.     In  his  case-  there  was  no   deceit 

practised,  because  there  was  no  deceit  possible.     All  this  will  account  for 

the  tenour  of  a  letter,  which,  in  answer  to  some  strictures  on  "  the  Peking 

College"  ascribing  its  &ilure  to  the  incompetency  of  the  Professors,  he 

addressed  in  December,  1869,  to  ''  the  North-China  Herald,"  and  in  which 

he  states : — *'  Neither  Dr.  Martin  nor  Mr.   Hart,  nor  any  one  who  knows 

me,  have  ever  expressed,  or,  I  make  bold  to  say,  felt  any  doubts  of  my 
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oompeienoy  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my  post  ...To  scholarship  I  make  no 
pretentions,  but  sorely  the  modest  task  of  teaching  my  own  language  doei 
not  require  deep  scholarship.  Any  Engluhmaa^  of  average  cdmeaiion, 
possessed  of  the  requisite  knowledge  of  Chinese,  might  dUcharge  UJ*  Thia 
remark,  certainly  may  apply  to  a  teacher  in  an  elemeataiy  school,  such  ai 
tiie  '^ T'ung-Wte-Euan **  at  Peking;  but  is,  we  need  not  my,  whoHj 
inapplicable  to  a  Professor,  supposed  to  occupy  a  Chair  in  any  English  or 
German  University.  Indeed,  the  faot^  that  the  new  Professor  wae  engaged,— 
at  a  time  when,  virtually,  the  very  hope  of  a  College  had  already  vanished 
into  air,-^to  give  ''  rudimentary  instruction  in  English,  advancing  from  the 
▲  B  c  of  the  language  " ;  '^  to  assist  in  making  or  superintending  translatioDB 
from  Chinese  into  English  and  vtoe  ver$(i,  as  maybe  called  for  " ;  and  to 
devote  to  ''  the  duties  of  the  College  ait  UaH  m  lioun  daily i^  speaks  far 
itsdCi 

16.    The  Professor  of  French  language  and  Literature,  who  had  been 
attached  to  the  Paris  Observatory,  arrived  in  Peking  about  the  oommenoe- 
ment  of  1867,  having  travelled  from  Chi-fu  overland.     He  carried,  in  the 
shape  of  baggage,  a  rusty  fowling-piece,  and  the  motto :    A^Jt  CauoTy  wA 
ntdlue.    The  ways  of  Crooked-Railing-Lane-Court  were    not    his   waya 
Being  an  "  eminent  scholar,"  he  found  the  heavy  and  intricate  mess^Nlli, 
made  up  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inspector-General,  Mr.  Campbell,  though 
directly  proportionate  to  his  professorial  dignity,  in  the  inverse  proportion  of 
the  professorial  pay.   He  even  dared  to  rebel  against  the  moderate  "equeese" 
of  about  five  per  cent»  levied  upon  that  pay  by  Mr.  Hart's  compradors.    So, 
converting  his  sitting-room  into  a  bed-chamber  and  lus  bedchamber  into  a 
kitchen,  the  "  distinguished  savant"  retired  from  the  **  Court "  mesa^  and  aet 
up  an  establishment  of  his  own.    But  independence  was  adjudged  to  be  an 
abomination  in  Crooked-Railing-Lane.     It  could  not  be  tolerated.    His 
servants  forsook  him.    He  had  to  do  the  marketing,  and  the  cooking,  sod 
everything  else,  if  he  wished  it  to  be  done  at  all,  in  propriA  permmd.    The 
Court  was  scandalised.    The  presiding  authorities  made  overtures  of  pesce< 
But  the  Professor,  haughtily  rejecting  them,  rented  a  Chinese  house  in  % 
neighbouring  lane ;  bought  a  Chinese  woman,  whom  he  promoted  to  the 
position  of  maid*of*all-work ;  conferred  on  his  Chinese  teacher  the  additional 
ohai^  of  gate-keeper ;  and  in  his  independence  laughed  at  the  **  steTei)" 

1  See  the  extract  from  Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  him,  below. 

<  Mr.  Hart  had  promiMd  to  the  Profeiaor  of  Chemistry  that  indispensshle  wocm- 
soiy  to  his  *<  Chair  "—a  oooipletely  fumiahed  laboratory.  It  was  oontinnafly  "cob- 
ing  ",  but  never  came.    Nevertheless,  the  *' Professor"  is  now,  we  hear,  '*  lectoring" 
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who  submitted  to  the  dictation,  the  intrigiiea,  and  the  extravagance  of  the 
would-be-regenerator  of  Crooked-Railing-Lane-Court.  In  regard  to  one 
point  only  he  had  been  thus  far  unsuccessful.  Aspiring,  as  he  did  to  the 
distinction  of  a  blue,  if  not  a  red  button,  and,  freely,  in  Chinese  fashion, 
exposing  his  shaven  head  to  the  fierce  glare  of  a  July  dun  with  nothing  but 
a  £atn  to  protect  it,  he  furnished  to  Peking  the  ocular  demonstration,  that 
there  are  Western  crania  not  inferior  in  quality  to  the  hardest  nativo  skull : 
but,  upon  the  Tsung-Ii  Yamdn  all  these  advances  were  lost;  and 
un-buttoned,  the  Professor  had  resumed  his  habitual  dress  before  that 
grand  event — "  the  opening  of  the  College." 

17.  There  remained,  however,  sufficient  elements  to  keep  up  the 
sensational  character  of  Crooked-Railing-Lane-Court  The  sounds  of  swear- 
ing, cursing,  kicking  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  were  periodically  heard  not 
only  dunng  the  day,  but  frequently  also  during  the  night  They  proceeded 
chiefly  from  the  Professor  of  Military  Sciences,  a  French  gentleman,  who 
was  labouring  both  under  discontented  mental  impatience,  and  a  painful 
bodily  disease.  Poor  fellow  !  As  warm-hearted  a  man  and,  we  doubt  not, 
as  brave  a  soldier,  as  ever  lived,  he  was  totally  unfit  to  occupy  a  Professorial 
Chair,  whether  in  the  old  "  T'ung-W6n-Kuan  "  or  in  the  "  New  University  ". 
His  fortt^  not  to  speak  of  an  inexhaustible  vocabulary  of  language  unpolit«, 
consisted  in  drinking  ahsintluy  and  smoking  caporal.  Studying  Chinese  was 
not  quite  so  much  to  his  taste ;  and  occasionally,  when  a  crash  was  heard  in 
the  direction  of  his  rooms,  Mr.  Wade*s  "  Forty  Exercises",  having  missed  the 
native  teacher's  head  and  flung  through  a  window-pane,  were  seen  to  perform 
a  series  of  summersaults  across  the  Court,  followed,  in  one  instance  and 
similarly  impelled,  by  the  unlucky  teacher  himself.  Mr.  Hart,  on  his 
return- voyage  to  Peking,  had  picked  up  the  old  campaigner  on  board  the 
"-4/jo/i^c",  and  there  and  then  made  of  him  a  "Professor  of  Military 
Sciences  "  in  "  the  New  Chinese  University  ".  Not  long  after  "  the  opening 
of  the  College ",  death  relieved  him  of  his  sufferings.  His  "  Chair "  re- 
mained vacant.  Another .  French  gentleman,  the  Professor  of  Chemistry 
and  Natural  History, — which  latter  branch  of  Science,  wholly  unfamiliar  to 
him,  had  been  added  to  his  title  by  way  of  ornament,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  nominally  filling  up  so  important  a  Chair  in  "the  College" — ,  had 
determined  to  cast  in  his  lot,  for  better  for  worse,  with  that  laboratoryless,  * 

on  Chemistry  in  the  Peking  "School  of  Languages  and  Literature",  under  the 
"Presidency  "  of  Dr.  Martin,  who,  thus  assisted,  attempts  still  to  keep  up  the  farce 
of  "the  New  Chinese  University".  Compare  also  the  "Princeton  Review"  for 
October,  1870 :— "  Emancipated  from  Confucius,  the  best  teachers  must  be  given  the 

3» 
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apocryphal  institution,  and  taken  up  his  permanent  residence  under  the 
immediate  s^irveillance  of  the  Inspector-General,  in  the  summer  of  18G7. 
Crooked-Railing-Lane-Court  might  thus  have  assumed  a  cert^iin  air  of 
comparative  quietude  and  "respectability",  but  for  the  "regenerative" 
spirit,  presiding  over  its  destinies.  We  are  not  alluding  to  the  /a-tz&s  and 
gymnastic  antics,  played,  with  the  thermometer  at  100°  Fahr.,  by  the 
Inspector-General's  Secretary,  for  the  amusement  and  astx>nishment  of  the 
Court,  but  to  the  dissolute  habits  introduced  into  it,  the  lavish  expenditiu^ 
gambling,  betting,  and  drunkenness,  encouraged  and  patronized  by  him, 
with  the  knowledge  and  tacit  sanction,  we  need  hardly  add,  of  his  Chief.^ 

Chinese.  Dr.  Martin,  the  missionary,  is  the  man  selected ".  And  he  not  only  is 
made  to  preside  over  the  flourishing  Peking  University,  but  "is  giving  into  the 
hands  of  our  merchants  the  prized  Commerce  of  Asia  ".  The  Editor  of  the  "  North- 
China  Herald  "  for  April  21,  187 1>  remarks  on  the  article :  "  It  is  an  anonymous  od«; 
and  as  circumstances  forbid  our  attributing  its  authorship  to  the  only  probable  souroe 
in  China,  from  whence  innumerable  panegyrics  of  this  favoured  empire  have  already 
flowed  into  the  American  press,  we  are  reduced  to  a  condition  of  simple  wonderment 
as  to  its  possible  origin.  The  matter  smacks  strongly  of  the  hermeneutic  enthusiasm, 
which  centres  in  the  lecture-room  of  **  the  Peking  University";  but  the  manner  is  the 
manner  of  the  illustrious  George  Francis  Train  ". 

1  To  adduce  a  somewhat  amusing  incident  of  life  in  Crooked-RaUing-Lane-Court 
to  this  effect.  We  have  mentioned  (14)  the  new  furniture,  crockery,  etc,  ordered— 
at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  Government — from  £ngland  for  the  sitting-and  dining- 
room  of  the  Mess.  It  cost  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds  stg. :  but  represented,  too^ 
all  the  colors  of  the  rainbow.  The  eye  was  especially  attracted  by  two  huge  aofu, 
covered  in  morocco  of  a  delicate  pinkish  hue.  Invitations  were,  of  course,  immedi- 
ately issued  for  a  grand  dinner  by  the  President-Secretary,  Mr.  CampbelL  He 
looked :  "  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life  ",  when,  just  before  the  expected  arrival  of 
the  guests,  he  was  seen  triumphantly  to  survey  the'  magnificent  display.  Alas,  alas ! 
His  attention  was  at  that  instant  drawn  to  the  fairest  of  fair  sofas.  It  pre- 
sented, at  one  end,  the  most  unmistakable  traces  of  a  pair  of  dirty  hoots  having  been 
engaged  in  the  prolonged  attempt  to  imprint  some  vaguely  conceived  and  veiy  irre- 
gular design,  of  a  bold,  large  pattern,  on  the  bright  ground  of  virgin  pink.  At  the 
other  end,  a  phenomenon  more  difficult  of  explanation  met  the  sight, — a  large,  black, 
moist-looking  spot,  fringed  with  a  whitish,  cream-like,  undulating  border,  and  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  breadth  of  the  seat.  "  Boy  ! "  the  President  exclaimed  in  a  voice 
of  indescribable  wrath  and  emotion,  and  ringing  the  bell  furiously, — **  Boy !  what  is 
this  ? "  At  the  same  time,  being  short-sighted,  he  stooped  to  examine  more  closely 
into  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  stain,  and  was  on  the  point  of  putting  his  nose  to  it, 
when  the  Chinese  servant  entered,  and,  in  reply  to  his  repeated  question,  with  t^ 
broad  grin  on  his  face,  declared :  "  Lo  Ldo-ye  p  . .  s  ".  •*  Lo  Ldo-ye,  p , .  s'.'  ejaculated 
the  President  aghast,  and  striving  to  regain  his  feet  as  fast  as  he  could... But,  so  it 
was.  It  had  been  noticed  on  the  previous  day,  at  dinner,  that  the  gentleman  in 
question,  an  EngUsh  employ^  in  the  Customs-service,  had  with  difficulty  maintained 
his  equilibriunL  He  left  the  table  early,  and  was  supposed  to  have  found  his  way  to 
his  own  apartments ;  instead  of  which  he  had  prefeired  the  nearer  drawing-room  of  tb^-' 
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18.  To  witness  such 'scenes,  and  to  mingle  in  such  society,  was 
doomed,  for  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  the  Professor  of  Astronomy, — ^the 
only  one  of  the  Professors  engaged  by  Mr.  Hart  who  held  a  position  in  the 
learned  world,  and  had  devoted  his  life  to  science,  and  the  pursuit  of 
scientific  truth.  New  truths,  subversive  of  established  systems,  are  in  our 
days  no  more  acceptable  to  the  representatives  of  dogmatic  science,  than 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Copernicus  and  Galilee.  The  persecuting  spuit  of 
a  past  age  is  not  extinct :  it  has  only  assumed  a  different  form.^  A  long 
time  it  took  to  convince  the  world  at  large  of  the  cosmical  fact  of  the 
Earth's  rotation  about  her  axis  :  a  longer  time  it  may  take  to  convince  it  of 

Mess, — ^not  lighted  that  evening — ,  made  himself  "comfortable"  on  the  new  pink- 
colored  sofa,  and,  no  rare  occurrence,  bep . . . .  d  himself.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  Secretary  ''reported "  to  the  Inspector-General  what  had  happened.  There  was, 
in  the  afternoon,  an  examination  in  Chinese.  The  sofa-spoiler,  despite  of  his  still 
muddled  condition,  secured  the  second  award ;  the  first  being  given  to  Mr.  Hart's 
brother.  We  should,  perhaps,  explain  that  the  gentleman  alluded  to  was  the  step-son 
of  one  of  the  Foreign  Ministers,  then  resident  at  Peking. 

S  This  spirit  would  seem  to  be  by  no  means  restricted  to  professional  scientists. 
We  find  it  exhibited  even,  where  one  would  least  expect  it,  / ».  in  an  article  on 
**  Chinese  Statesmen  and  State  Papers "  (Fraser's  Magazine  for  March  1871),  the 
authorship  of  which  rumour  ascribes,  in  accordance  with  internal  evidence,  to  Sir 
Rutherford  Alcock,  the  late  British  Minister  at  Peking.  The  article  itself,  though  it 
necessarily  contains  some  correct  statements  and  views,  affords  one  more  illustration 
of  that  thorough  superficiality  in  all  thiiigs,  for  which  and  an  inordinately  high  opinion 
of  himself,  Sir  Rutherford  is  so  remarkable ;  and  shows  that  it  is  possible  for  an  Eng- 
lish diplomatist  or  a  man  of  education  to  live  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions  for  obtaining  information,  in  China,  and  yet  remain  almost  in 
complete  ignorance  both  of  the  political  and  administrative  institutions  of  the  country, 
the  machinery  of  its  Government,  and  the  language  of  its  people.  We  will  not  do 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock  the  injustice  to  hold  him  responsible  for  the  poor  and  inexact 
versions  of  the  only  two,  what  he  choses  to  dignify  by  the  term,  "State-Papers", 
given  by  him ;  for,  he  is  unable  to  translate  any  Chinese  document  himself.  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  a  writer,  who  authoritatively  informs  his  readers,  within  the 
eompass  of  a  quarter  of  a  page,  that  Prince  Rung  was  named  Prince  after  the  coup 
(THat  in  1861 ;  that  Prince  and  Prime  Minister  are  synonymous  terms ;  that  there  is 
a  Prime  Minister  in  China;  that  the  function  of  the  "  Chiin-chi-cKu  "  is  to  advise  the 
Emperor  on  all  public  matters ;  that,  on  the  coup  d^6tat  against  Prince  Rung  in  1865, 
he  was  mainly  denounced  for  disrespect  towards  the  Empresses ;  that  he  was  deprived 
of  his  title  and  position  of  "Prime  Minister";  that  Prince  Septimus  is  the  chief  of 
the  "Ministers  of  the  Presence";  that  the  "Ministers  of  the  Presence"  constitute 
the  highest  in  rank  and  most  powerful  Government- Board  in  the  Empire ;  that  the 
**Chunchich'u"f  when  public  affairs  are  on  a  proper  footing  is  the  real  governing 
body  in  the  Empire ;  that  that  body  consists  at  present  of  four  Members,  of  whom 
three  are  Members  of  the  Tsungli  Yamfin,  viz.,  Prince  Kung,  W6n-S*iang,  and 
Pau-YUn  (so  that  the  Tsung-li  YainCn  would  at  present  be  the  real  governing  body 
in  the  Empire,  although,  as  the  writer  hims^f  observes,  "since  1865,  he— Prince 
Kung— has  not   been  a  person  of  much  powor  In  the  palace")?      All  this  forms 
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the  cosmical  facts,  that  the  Universe  is  the  living  Creation  of  the  Living  God; 
that,  what  man  terms  Space,  is  its  material  unagglomerafed  or  unitary  portion* 
as  distinguished  from  its  material  agglomerated  portion  i.e.  tlte  heavenly  Bodia; 
that  both  portions  viewed  as  units,  vastly  differing  in  volunie,  perfectly 
equal  in  mass,  are  in  a  constant  state  of  equilibrium  the  one  with  the  other,  ^ 
while  in  a  constant  state  of  mutual  transition,  the  one  from  and  into  the 
other ;  that,  gravity  or  weight  being  nothing  but  a  state  of  disturbed 
equilibrium,*  the  cosmical  bodies,  as  such,  being  in  a  state  of  perfect 
equilibrium  in  and  with  space,  possess  no  cosmical  gravity  or  weight  whatever ; 

absolutely  one  mass  of  error  and  absurdity;  and  the  article  abounds  in  assertioiis 
betraying  a  similar  ignorance  of  Chinese  State-matters. 

Our  present  conoem,  however,  ia  with  the  following  passage.     "The  lastve 
heard  of  it  (the  Peking  College)  "—the  writer  states— ''was  an  action  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Shanghae  by  a  German  professor  of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  who  dispntei 
the  truth  of  the  Newtonian  theory,  brought  against  Mr.  Hart,  the  InspecioT'GeiKni 
of  Maritime  Customs.     Mr.  Hart,  for  his  misfortune  in  this  case,  happens  to  be  a 
British  subject,  and  therefore  amenable  to  British  juries  in  Shanghae,  which  do  not 
enjoy  an  unquestioned  reputation  for  impartiality  where  the  Chinese  Imperial  Customs 
or  Government  are  concerned.     The  action  was  for  indemnity  on  dismisul,  hia  serviees 
having  been  found,  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  wholly  unavailable  to  any  usehl 
end;  and  the  jury  gave  him. heavy  damages — the  real  defendants  of  courve  being  the 
Chinese  Government.     Whether  the  Privy  Council  will  confirm  the  judgment  on 
appeal  remains  to  be  seen  V.     That  these  words  are  slanderous  and  actionable  at  Uw, 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for,  they  are  essentially  wHfully  untrtte,  dictated  by  malice, 
and  evidently  written  with  the  intention  and  in  the  hope  (however  foolish)  of  mSo- 
encing  the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council  against  the  Professor.    It  is 
untrue,  that  the  real  defendants  in  the  case  are  the  Chinese  Government :  the  sctitm 
having  been  brought  against  Sir  Rutherford  Aloock*s  friend,  the  Inspector-Genenl, 
personally f  for  slander  and  wilful  misrepresentation.    The  ** Chinese  Government" 
have  not  so  much  as  heard  of  the  case,  and  are  not  likely  to  hear  of  it  until,  in  doe 
time,  it  shall  be  laid  before  them  at  the  Professor's  instance.     It  is  untrue,  that  tbe 
action  was  for  indemnity  on  dismissal :  it  was,  as  just  stated,  for  slander  and  miBie- 
presentation.      It  is  untrue,  that  British  juries  in  Shanghai  enjoy  a  questionable 
reputation  for  partiality  where  the  Chinese  Imperial  Customs,  or  Government  ve 
concerned :  the  case  in  question  being  the  first  case  of  the  kind,  ever  brought  before  J 
British  jury  in  Shanghai  or  elsewhere  in  China.     It  is  untrue,  that  the  jury  gave  tbe 
Professor  heavy  damages  under  the  (erroneous)  impression,  as  implied  by  the  writer, 
that  the  real  defendants  were  of  course  the  Chinese  Government.     It  is  untrue,  that 
it  was  Mr.  Hart's  misfortune  to  be  a  British  subject  on  this  occasion,  and  that,  m 
implied  by  the  writer,  the  jury  by  their  verdict  showed  any  partiality  in /A^  ^^ 
feasor's  favor :  the  reverse  was  the  fact,  and,  had  Mr.  Hart  been/,  i.  a  German  subject 
and  amenable  to  German  law,  his  "misfortune"  might  have  sat  somewhat  more  heavily 
upon  him.     It  is  wUnie,  that  the  Professor's  services  had  been  found,  at  the  end  of  tvo 
or  three  years,  wlioUy  utiavaUahle  to  any  ttseful  end:  his  services,  in  the  absence  of  both 
College  and  Observatory,  having  never  been  put  into  requisition.     It  is  untrue,  more- 
over,  that  the  Professor  is  a  German  Professor :  though  German  by  birth,  he  ii— and 
the  writer  knew  it — ^by  naturalisation  an  Englishman.     It  is,  properly  speakingi 
untrue  that  the  Professor  (8impl|[)  *%ii8putcs"  the  truth  of  the  Newtonian  theor)' : 
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that  every  cosmical  body,  having  sprung  from  a  germ  and  gradually 
expanded  itself  in  space,  has  displaced  in  space  a  volume  of  space  equal 
to  its  own  volume ;  ^  that,  on  the  surface  of  every  cosmical  bod}',  that 
body's  expansive  force  and  the  repulsive  force  of  space  are,  necessarily, 
in  a  state  of  perfect  equilibrium ;  that  the  phenomena  of  free-falling 
and  free-pending  bodies  depend  on  the  gravity  of  upacej  and  obey  the 
laws  of  that  gravity,  altogether  different  from,  and  independent  of, 
the  corporeal  gravity  of  bodies,  proportionate  to  the  quantity  of  unitary 
matter  concentrated  in  them,   and  resulting  from  the  tendency  of  the 

he  has  aheady,  on  the  ground  of  recogni2ed  empirical  facts,  by  strict  logical  and 
maihematioal  reaaomng,  proved  it  to  rest  on  error ;  and  those  proofs,  he  doubts  not, 
will  in  time,  whether  sooner  or  later,  fmd  acceptance.  What  conneciion,  hoif^ever, 
there  exists  between  the  Newtonian  theory  and  the  merits  of  the  law-suit  in  question: 
he  confesses  to  be  unable  to  discover.  If  the  writer  be  as  little  acquainted  with 
Astronomy  as  is  Sir  Rutherford  Aloock,  the  Law  of  Universal  Qravitatioa  will  hardly 
derive  stability  from  his  support  At  one  of  the  receptions  at  the  British  Legation  at 
Peking,  the  late  Minister  asked  the  Professor :  Whether  the  causes  of  an  ecUpse  of 
the  Moon  were  known  to  Modem  Astronomy  ?  and  on  the  Professor  looking  astonish- 
ment at  such  a  question,  His  Excellency,  in  his  usual  Rhodes-oolossus  style,  replied : 
he,  really,  must  admit  his  ignorance  of  matters  of  that  kind. 

It  appears  to  us,  that  the  writer  of  the  article,  here  animadverted  upon,  would 
have  done  well  to  take  warning  by  the  ugly  case  of  Moss  v,  Alcock,  in  which,  after 
the  action  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock — who  was  then  Mr.  Alcock,  Consul-General  in 
Japan — had  been  discovered  by  the  British  Crovemment,  a  British  jury  of  Hong-Koug 
condemned  him  to  pay  such  damages  as  the  Law  would  allow  [**  Seizure  by  the  Japanese 
of  Mr.  Moss  and  his  Treatment  by  the  Consul-Qeneral ",  London,  Ridgway,  1863, 
pp.  203,  8vo.).  Under  any  circumstances,  and  with  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council 
in  the  Professor's  case  still  pending,  be  the  writer  of  "  Chinese  Statesmen  and  State 
Papers  "  who  he  may :  no  Bnglish  gentleman,  no  honorable  man  could,  in  our  judg- 
ment, have  stated  what,  in  the*  passage  quoted,  he  has  stated ;  and  we  feel  confident 
that  the  Editor  of  Eraser's  Magazine  ",  Mr.  Eroude,  on  his  attention  being  called  to 
this  note,  will  consider  it  due  to  himself  and  the  character  of  the  periodical  committed 
to  his  charge,  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  rectifying  the  slanderous  mis-state- 
ments and  untruths,  to  which,  unconscious  of  their  character,  he  has  given  currency. 

1  This  principle  of  Cospucal  or  Universal  Equilibrium,  resting  on  observed  con- 
crete facts,  and  which,  in  combination  with  other  elements,  will  in  a  new  "System 
of  the  World  "  have  to  replace  the  principle  of  Cosmical^or  Universal  Attraction  or 
Gravitation,  at  variance  with  observed  facts,  will  have  to  be  regarded,  we  are  inclined 
to  think,  as  the  fundamental  principle  of  Cosmology  and  Physical  Astronomy  in 
future. 

S  The  definition  here  given  of  "weight"  or  "gravity",  and  the  correctness  of 
which  will  hardly  be  questioned,  would  of  itself  suffice  to  upset  the  whole  Theory  of 
Gravitation. 

3  Hence  that  spherical  stratum  of  condensed  space,  surrounding  every  cosmical 
body,  which  we  term  its  atmospJiere.  The  observed  height  of  the  atmosphere  of  the 
Earth,  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  phenomena  of  free-falling  bodies,  fully  confirm 
the  theory.  It  follows  by  no  means  that  the  atmosphere  of  every  cosmical  body 
should  contain  vapours. 
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cosmical   body   to   maintain  its  equilibrium  by  means  of  its   parts ;  tbit 
the  so-called  "  point  of  gravity**,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  the  zero-point  d 
gravity  t.€.   of  non-equilibrium,   of  any  cosmical  body,  being  in  a  state  d 
equilibrium  with  itself  and  with  space,  necessarily  coincides  with  its  centre ; 
that  all  normals  to  the  surface  of  any  cosmical  body,  being  in   a  state  of 
equilibrium  with  itself  and  with  space,  prolonged,  necessarily  intersect  each 
other  in  that  body's  centre ;  that,  in  the  case  of  the  Earth,  they  do  so  as  an 
observed  fact ;  ^  that  the  radius  vector  of  any  cosmical  body  to  any  givea 
point  on  its  surface  is  proportionate  to  the  square  of  the  length  of  a  pendulum 
beating  seconds  at  the  given  point,  and  to  the  fourth  power  of  the  number  of 
vibrations,   made  by  a  constant  pendulum  in  a  given  space  of  time  at  the 
given  point ;'  that  between  systems  and  systems  of  cosmical  bodies,  floating 
in  space,  there  is  taking  place,  within  given  limits,  a  constant  mutual  action, 
attended  with  the  development  of  galaxial  light,  and  which  is  the  condition 
of  cosmical  vision ;  that  between  the  primary  bodies  of  a  subordinate  solar 
system  and  its  secondary  bodies  there  is  taking  place  a  constant  mutual 
action, — assuming  the  form  of  obtuse  cones, — attended  with  the  develop- 
ment of  solar,   planetary,   lunar,   and   cometic  light,'  the    condition  of 
corresponding  cosmical  vision,  and  productive  of  all   the  phenomena  of 
atmospheric  heat,  of  cosmical  electricity,  and  of  cosmical  magnetism,  in  the 
individual  bodies  composing  a  solar  system  ;  that  all  cosmical  bodies,  as  such, 
are  cool  and  non-luminous  bodies ;  that  the  radiancy  of  our  Sun  is  a  purely 
optical  phenomenon  ;  that  the  atmospheric  heat  of  secondary  bodies  is  not 
transmitted  to  them  from  the  primary,  but,  resulting  from,  and  attending, 
the  mutual  action  going  on  between  both,  emanates  from  the  secondary,  in 

1  The  fact  is  proved  by  thousands  of  the  most  accurate  astronomical  observatioiiar 
made  in  both  hemispheres. 

2  These  new  laws  of  the  pendulum  for  the  first  time  show  the  results  of  pendulum- 
experiments  to  be  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  results  of  geodetic  operatians.  See  a 
paper  on  "The  true  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  Earth*'  in  the  "North-Chin* 
Herald  "  for  March  29,  1870. 

S  "Light"  is  an  abstract  term, — a  pure  abstraction.  There  exists  no  such  a 
thing  as  Uijht.  To  speak  of  "the  velocity  of  light"  is  consequently  a  simple  ab- 
surdity. Besides,  the  space-penetrating  velocity  of  a  single  rush-light  differs  greatly 
from  that  of  a  dozen  wax-lights,  as  the  latter  does  from  that  of  a  hundred  jets  of  gas. 
and  this  again  from  a  powerful  electric  light,  (.^osmical  light,  moreover,  is  not  tli^ 
result  of  combustion.  The  effects  of  the  processes  are  similar ;  their  nature  essentially 
different. 

4  See  the  paper,  already  cited,  in  the  "North-China  Herald"  for  March  29,  1870, 
and  another  paper  "On  certain  fundamental  errors  (of  calculation)  in  Newton's 
Principia  relative  to  the  figure  of  the  Earth  "  in  the  same  periodical  for  March  ^'i 
1870.     In  modem  Astronomy,  the  «quatoreal  circumference  of  the  Earth  is  takeo 
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the  direction  of  the  primary,  body;  that  the  polar  axis  of  the  Earth  is  its  ma- 
jor axis,  t.  e,  that  the  Earth  is,  not  an  oblate  spheroid,  but  a  prolate  ellipsoid, 
of  revolution ;  that  the  polar  eccentricity  of  the  Earth  is  1  :  95,  nearly ;  * 
that  all  cosmical  bodies  revolve  in  perfect  circles  and,  equal  distances  being 
described  in  equal  times,  with  uniform  velocity  in  their  true  orbits,  as 
referred  to  the  travelling  centre  of  such  orbits  ;  that  the  apparent  orbit  of 
all  secondary  bodies  of  the  solar  system,  as  referred  to  the  centre  of  their 
respective  primary,  occupying  an  exceutrical  position  in  that  orbit,  is  a 
cyclo-ellipse,  the  radii  vectores  of  which,  at  any  given  moment,  are  to  the 
radius  of  the  true  orbit  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  apparent  diameter 
of  the  body,  at  the  given  moment,  to  its  mean  apparent  diameter  ;  that  the 
apparerU  velocity  of  the  uniform  orbital  motion  of  any  secondary  body  about 
its  primary,  at  any  given  moment,  is  inversely  proportionate  to  the  radiua 
vector  of  its  apparent  orbit  at  the  given  moment  f  that  the  axis  of  rotation 
of  the  Earth  maintains  its  parallelism  in  space ;  that  our  solar  system,  t.e. 
our  Sun,  accompanied  by  all  the  planets,  moons;  and  comets  revolving  in 
the  same  direction  around  him,  revolves,  in  the  opposite  direction,  about  a 
point  in  space,  in  a  vast  circle  and  with  uniform  velocity  amidst  the  sur- 
rounding suns  of  the  inner  cluster  of  our  galaxy,  similarly  revolving ;  that 
the  solar  year  or  period  of  revolution  of  the  solar  system  is  25,800  +^  ^ 
terrestrial  years,  and  its  annual  progress  in  arc  50^-2,  nearly ;  that  the 
inclination  of  the  solar  orbit  to  the  plane  of  the  terrestrial  orbit  is  approxi- 
mately 5° ;  that  the  radius  of  the  apparent  circle  described  by  the  solar 
system  among  the  stars,  as  referred  to  the  (travelling  f}^  celestial  pole  of 
the  orbit,  is  about  16  +_  V  '^  that  the  orbital  linear  velocity  of  the  solar 

at  no  less  than  about  one  himdred  and  sixty-seven  English  miles  in  excess  of  the 
truth. 

5  The  simple  fact  is,  that  Modem  Astronomy  has  neglected  to  apply  the  recog- 
nized laws  of  perspective  to  the  theory  of  celestial  motion.  In  the  case  of  the  Earth* 
taking  the  uniformity  of  its  rotatory  motion  for  granted,  its  perfectly  circular  and 
uniform  orbital  motion  is  proved  by  the  consiaiU  value  of  the  so-called  sidereal  day, 
i.  e.  the  interval  of  time  elapsing  between  two  consecutive  culminations  of  the  same 
star  to  the  same  terrestrial  meridian. 

^  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  not  only  the  inner  cluster  of  stars,  of  which  our 
Sun  is  one,  and  forming,  with  "  the  Milky  Way  "  surrounding  it,  a  cosmical  system, 
has  a  motion  of  its  own,  but  that  also  **  the  Milky  Way  ",  and  the  whole  system 
have  such  proper  motions. 

7  In  Modem  Astronomy,  ignoring  the  orbital  motion  of  the  solar  system,  its 
appearance  among  the  stars  is  ascribed  to  a  physical  conical  gyration  of  the  axis  of 
rotation  of  the  Earth  about  her  centre,  and,  consequently,  the  radius  is  assumed  to 
be  23**  SCy,  approximately,  being  the  angle  of  the  inclination  of  the  ecliptic  to  the 
plane  of  the  equator. 
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system  as  compared  with  the  orbital  linear  velocity  of  the  Earth,  is  approxi- 
mately as  1  :  2*5 ;  that  the  radius  of  the  apparent  circle  described  by  the 
Earth  revolving  in  its  annual  orbit,  as  referred  to  the  travelling  celestial 
pole  of  the  orbit,  is  20" -5,  nearly.^  Engaged  in  maturing  these  and  nume- 
rous other  newly  apprehended  cosmical  feicts,^  with  the  view  of  combining 
them  into  a  system  of  Physical  and  Theoretical  Astronomy,  in  all  human 
probability  destined  to  endure  at  least  as  many  thousands  of  years  as  the 
Newtonian  has  lasted  hundreds,  the  Professor  of  Astronomy, — ^having  had  to 
contend  and  contending  against  those  claims  of  every-day  life  which  almost 
invariably  retard  the  progress  of  similar  researches ;  seduced  by  the  promise 
of  having  aU  the  resources,  necessary  to  carry  his  scientific  plans  into  ef^t, 
placed  freely  at  his  disposal ;  and  taken  with  the  grand  idea  of  the  Regene- 
ration of  China,  ascribed  to  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime 
Ctistoms  by  his  Secretary, — listened  to  the  "  flattering  tale  "  of  a  false  friend, 
who,  when  his  first  offer  was  declined,  persisted  that  the  Professor  knew  not 
what  he  refused ;  painted  to  him  in  glowing  terms  the  brilliant  prospects 
and  the  wide  field  of  usefulness  and  honors  open  to  him,  the  vast  schemes 
and  almost  omnipotent  influence  of  Mr.  Hart  with  the  Chinese  Government ; 
and  led  him  to  believe  that  Peking  was  still  the  magnificent  city,  described 
by  Marco  Polo  and  the  early  Jesuit  fathers. 


1  We  need  hardly  observe  for  the  astronomical  reader,  that  we  are  fuUy  aware  of 
the  difficulties,  which  Bradley  encountered  in  explaining  the  phenomena  here  in  qacs- 
tion,  and  which  indnced  him  to  ascribe  them  to  the  *' aberration"  of  light  (comp. 
Note  3,  p.  630,  above. 

2  It  will  be  observed  that  these  facts,  even  so  far  as  they  are  here  indicated, 
form,  assuming  them  to  be  founded  in  truth,  a  series  of  discoveries  in  Cosmology  vi^ 
Astronomy,  nnparaUeled  in  history,  and  calculated  to  produce  a  complete  revolntum 
in  the  highest  branches  of  Physical  and  Mathematical  Science. 

Among  the  many  new  perceptions  not  alluded  to,  there  is  one,  insignificant  in 
itself,  which  cannot  fail  to  more  deeply  interest  the  general  public,  than  aU  the  others 
taken  together.  The  details,  connected  with  it,  depend  on  a  certain  linear  value, 
which  has  thus  far  escaped  the  attention  of  Modem  Science,  and  remains  to  be  de- 
termined by  experiments.  So  much,  however,  we  venture  to  state  confidently,  th*^ 
that  value  will  essentially  modify  all  our  views  of  cosmical  distances,  and  skovs  the 
Earth  to  occupy  a  far  more  important,  place  in  our  Solar  System,  than  w  at  preient 
asiigned  to  her, 

s  The  Professor  had,  at  the  time,  every  facility  offered  him  to  bring  his  views 
fairly  before  some  of  the  learned  Societies  of  London.  It  was  on  this  ground  that  he, 
in  the  first  instance,  positively  declined  Mr.  Campbell's  propositions  (8,  s).  He  bad 
previously  been  in  correspondence  on  the  subject  with  the  Home  €rovemment;  and 
Br.  Lee  of  Hartwell,  then  President  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  supported  by 
Admiral  Smyth  and  Mr.  Layard,  then  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AffiuWi 
had  undertaken  *  *  to  see  justice  done  to  him  ".    The  death  of  the  two  fonner  gentlemen, 
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19.  In  oonsequeuce  of  the  note,  addressed  on  August  3,  1866,  to  Mr. 
Hart  by  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  (  8,  a ),  the  latter  had  on  the  following 
day  a  short  interview  with  the  Inspector-General,  by  appointment  through 
his  Secretary,  who  introduced  the  Professor,  without  taking  part  in  the 
ensuing  conversation,  and  left  almost  immediately.  The  Professor  distinctly 
referred  to  the  letter  written  by  him ;  to  Mr.  Hart*s  great  idea  of  the 
Regeneration  of  China ;  and  to  his  having  been  entrusted  by  both  the 
Chinese  and  English  Gk)vemment8  with  the  foundation  of  a  new  College  of 
Science  and  Learning  at  Peking.  Mr.  Hart  tacitly  acquiesced  in  these 
statements.  To  two  points  his  special  attention  was  called  by  the  Professor. 
"  I  have  made,  or  believe  I  have  made  ",  the  latter  told  him,  "  discoveries, 
and  pursued  researches,  in  Astronomy  which  I  will  relinquish  only  with 
my  life ;  unless,  therefore,  ample  means  and  ample  leisure  be  given  me  in 
Peking  to  follow  up  and  mature  those  discoveries,  I  would  under  no  circum- 
stances think  of  leaving  Europe  ".^  Mr.  Hart  fully  entered  into  these 
views  ^  spoke  of  the  establishment  of  a  library,  and  a  new  Observatory,  of 
which  the  Professor  was  to  have  the  direction  f  and  remarked,  how  singu- 
lar, indeed,  it  would  be  were  a  new  system  of  astronomy  to  emanate  from 
China,  and  in  connection  with  the  (projected)  College  (or  University)  *. 
The  second  point,  alluded  to,  was  this.     "  I  am  no  longer  ",  the  Professor 


however,  occurred  soon  afterwards.  At  the  earliest  moment  after  the  Professor's 
return  to  Europe,  the  principal  results  of  his  investigations  will  he  submitted  to  the 
learned  world. 

4  This  is  clearly  proved  by  Mr.  Hart's  private  letter  to  the  Professor,  dated  Lis- 
bum,  August  15,  1866,  in  which  he,  though  with  calculated  reserve,  caution,  and 
duplicity  states: — "  Of  course  years  must  elapse  before  any  Class  of  Chinese  students 
would  be  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  understand  or  appreciate  the  difference  between 
your  \niews  and  those  entertained  by  other  scientific  men ;  what  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment will,  of  course,  expect  you  to  do,  will  be  to  teach  simply  that  which  now  finds 
general  acceptance  in  the  scientific  world  ".  This  the  Professor  refused  to  accede  to. 
He  insisted  on  teaching  his  own  system ;  but  agreed  to  explain  the  differing  views 
prevailing  in  Europe  generally,  and  to  point  out  the  errors  on  which  they  are  based. 
In  China,  by-the-bye,  the  Newtonian  theory  has  never  been  received.  "You  will 
have,  however",  Mr.  Hart's  letter  continues,  "  abundant  opportunity  for  ventilating 
your  own  views,  and  for  prosecuting  researches,  from  which  interesting  results  may 
be  looked  for ;  and  I  trust  that  your  sojourn  in  China  may  prove  agreeable  to  yourself, 
and  useful  to  the  world  at  large  ". 

5  This  is  virtually  proved  by  the  Professor's  letter  to  Mr.  Hart  of  .January  28, 
1867,  and  Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  25,  18G7,  to  botJi  of  which  wo 
shall  revert. 

6  Mr.  Hart  usetl  the  term  "  College  "  invariably  in  that  of  a  University.  Indeed, 
no  other  institutions  do  possess  professorial  "  Chairs  ".  He  regarded  the  Profehsor  as 
"  a  man  of  geuius  "  (his  letter  of  October  20,  1809). 
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Bubmitted  to  the  Inspector-Genenvl,  "  a  young  man  ;  and  my  health  is  none 
of  the  strongest :  what  about  the  climate  of  Peking  1 "   Mr.  Hart  assured  him, 
that  it  was  excellent ;  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  winter,  the  cold, 
on  account  of  the  prevailing  calmness  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  was 
not  felt  -^  and  although,  in  the  height  of  summer  the  thermometer  rose  to 
90°  Fahr.,  the  great  heat  lasted  but  a  fortnight,  and  was  always    tempered 
by  intermittent  showers  of  rain.^   He  said  not  a  word  of  the  real  condition  of 
"the  Northern  Capital",  unequalled   for  discomfort,  filth,  dust,   and  an 
abundance  of  anti-sanitary  provisions,  probably,  by  any  other  city  in  the 
world ;  nor  of  the  great  mortality   prevailing  even  among  its   European 
residents.^      He  stated  that  the   courses  of  lectures  on  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics  were  to  be  delivered  hi  English ;  that  the   students    would 
consist   exclusively    of  native    scholars,    who    had  taken    high     degrees; 
but,  since  a  year  might  be  required  to  get  the  College  into  fair  working 
order,  that  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  Professors  to  profit  by  this  interval 
to  study  Chinese,  with  the  view  of  explaining  any  difficulties  to  the  students 
in  their  own  language  ^  and  observing  in  this  connection  that  "  at  first  it 
would  be  somewhat  up-hill  work  ", — a  remark,  which  could  apply  only  to 
the  imperfect  acquaintance  of  the  native  scholat-students  with  the  idioms 
of  a  foreign  tongue.     The  subject  of  salary  was  mentioned  neither  then,  nor 
at  a  still  shorter  interview  on  the  8th  of  August,  Mr.  Hart,  who  had  only 
just  returned  from  Paris,  being  much  pre-occupied  with  domestic   prepara- 
tions of  an  interesting  nature,  and  on  the  eve  of  leaving  for  Ireland.     It 
was  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  who  acted  as  the  medium  of  communica- 
tion in  regard  to  this  point  (8,  s).     He  also,  at  the  same  period,  stated  to 
the  Professor,  that  Mr.  Hart,  feeling  some  scruples  on  account  of  his  anti- 

1  The  thermometer  falls  in  Peking  occasionally  to  below  zero  Fahr. ;  the  cold  is 
intense ;  the  winds  are  cutting ;  and  sand-or  dust-storms  oven  in  winter  not  onfrequcnt 

2  During  the  first  summer  of  our  stay  in  Peking,  the  thermometer  rose  on  the 
hills  at  Pa-ta-chu  to  110"  Fahr. — in  the  shade,  of  course.  The  usual  maxima  range 
between  102°  and  lOS"*  in  the  day,  the  heat  subsiding  at  night  to  85**  and  80°  or, 
after  thunder-storms,  to  65°  and  60°,  in  the  height  of  summer  from  l^e  second  week 
in  July  to  the  third  week  in  August,  both  inclusive.  The  climate  is,  perhaps,  not 
unhealthy  ;  but  trying  to  a  degree.  A  regular  sand-storm,  in  summer,  is  perfectly 
suffocating. 

3  The  prevailing  disease  among  Foreigners  in  Peking  is  typhus  fever.  The  annual 
mortality,  during  our  stay,  amounted  to  7  or  8  per  cent. ,  inclusive  of  children. 

4  Mr.  Hart  must  have  known,  and  knew,  perfectly  well  that,  in  the  coarse  of  a 
single  year,  no  one  is  able  to  acquire  a  sufHcient  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language, 
to  render  it  useful  for  scientific  explanations ;  and  that  the  latter  necessitate  a  pre- 
vious study  of  the  history  of  Chinese  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  from  native  sourcess 
which  it  would  take  a  score  of  years  to  accomplish,  he  should  have  known; 
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Newtonian  views,  requested  testimonials.  The  Professor  pointed  to  his 
published  works.  "  If  Mr.  Hart ",  he  told  his  Secretary,  "  wishes  the 
Newtonian  theory  to  be  conveyed  to  the  Chinese,  I  would  advise  him  to 
appoint  a  younger  Professor,  who  will  repeat  what  he  has  learned ;  if  he 
wishes  Astronomy  to  be  taught,  let  him  look  about  in  England  or  elsewhere, 
and,  if  he  find  a  better  man,  by  all  means  engage  him ".  Finally,  the 
Professor  was  prevailed  upon  by  Mr.  Campbell  to  satisfy  Mr.  Hart  by  the 
perusal  of  some  papers,  and  to  write  to  Mr.  Layard,  the  then  Under-Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  for  a  letter  of  recommendation. ^  On  the  11th 
of  August  he  again  went  to  call  on  the  Inspector-General,  for  the  purpose 
of  handing  to  him  those  papers,  and  to  speak  to  him  respecting  salary.  ^ 
Mr.  Hart  was  not  at  home  at  the  time,  and  left  town  the  same  evening. 
On  the  15th  of  August,  he  sent  to  the  Professor  his  letter  of  appointment 
from  Lisburn  (8,  2),  accompanied  by  a  private  note,  containing  deceitful 
assurances,^  which  he  never  can  have  ineatU  to  fulfil,  as  is  proved  by  his 
subsequent  conduct  ever  since  the  Professor  was  fairly  en  route  for  Peking. 
What  aggravates  that  conduct  is,  that,  in  his  reply  of  the  17th  August, 
the  Professor  stated  to  Mr.  Hart :  be  received  the  assurances,  alluded  to, 
with  the  greater  satisfaction,  as  it  was  chiefly  on  tlie  ground  of  Ids  personal 
confidence  in  him  (Mr.  Hart),  tJiatlie  (the  Professor)  accepted  the  appoiTttment. 
20,  Within  six  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Peking,  the  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  beginning  to  see  how  grossly  he  had  been  deceived  in  regard  to 
"  the  New  Chinese  University ",  and  already  then  anticipating  the  com- 
plete failure  of  Mr.  Hart's  schemes  in  connection  with  it,  felt  doubtful  as  to 
the  course  he  had  better  pursue  ;  and,  therefore,  about  the  commencement 
of  January,  1867,  applied  to  the  British  Minister,  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock, 

6  Mr.  Layard  being,  at  the  time,  absent  from  England,  his  letter  arrived  after  the 
appoiatment  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Hart,  but  was  neverthelesa  forwarded  to  bim 

0  Mr.  Campbell  having  told  the  Professor  that,  for  special  reasons  Mr.  Hart 
wished  the  same  sum  of  £000  a  year  to  be  introduced  into  the  letters  of  appointment 
of  all  the  Professors,  but  that  in  his  case  it  would  be  so  for  mere  formes  sake  (comp. 
p.  307,  Note  3) :  whe^  the  Professor  found  it  vaguely  said  in  the  letter  of  appointment, 
that  his  salary  was  '* to  commence  at"  the  rate  named  (8,  3),  he  perceived  in  this 
a  full  confirmation  of  Mr.  Campbell's  statement. 

7  The  letter  (p.  633,  Note  4,  above)  concluded  in  these  terms :  *'  Personally  I  hope 
for  much  enjoyment  from  your  society  at  Peking,  and,  while  under  my  orders  there, 
you  may  always  rely  upon  finding  in  me  a  friend  and  well-wisher  ".  The  expression 
"while  under  my  orders  there"  certainly  struck  the  Professor,  but  he  naturally 
attributed  it  to  a  mere  slip  of  the  pen,  as  Mr.  Hart,  amidst  his  various  preoccupations, 
might  hftve  for  the  moment  imagined  that  he  was  addressing  a  Custom-house  clerk. 
He  had  never  so  much  as  hinted,  that  he  was  to  have  any  connection  whatever  with 
*'  the  College  ",  save  that  of  originator. 
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for  advice  under  the  circumstances,  stating  it  to  be  his  toish  to  return  ai  or^ 
io  Em^qte.  Thut  udvice  was  freely  given.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  eqiiallj 
complimentary  to  the  Professor  and  the  Inspector-General,  spoke  in  trj-; 
highest  terms  of  the  latter,  pointed  out  the  difficulties  in  his  way,  aL-i 
recommended  the  Professor  to  have  patience  and  to  remain.  The  Professor 
assured  Sir  Rutherford,  that  he  would  with  pleasure  follow  his  advice ;  jr.. 
if  he  were  to  stay,  that  ho  could  do  so  on  certain  conditions  only.^  TLi- 
conversation  would  seem  to  have  come  to  Mr.  Hart's  knowledge  ;  for,  a  fc^ 
days  afterwards,  he  requested  the  Professor  to  draw  up  a  memorandum 
respecting  the  future  conduct  of  his  department  in  the  projected  College 
The  Professor  profited  by  this  occasion,  to  submit  to  the  Chinese  Goveni- 
ment  through  Mr.  Hart,  whom  he,  always  avd  simply  regarded  ds  a  mefhi'^ 
of  conimunicatio7ij^  what,  in  the  form  of  propositions,  were  really  the  condi- 
tions on  which  he  made  his  stay  dependent,  namely :  that  the  uew  Observa- 
tory, on  the  plan  and  with  all  the  appurtenances  proposed  by  him,  U^ 
erected  without  delay  ;  that  a  department  for  meteorological  And  maguetic 
observations,  a  complete  library,  and  a  printing-press  be  incorporated  with 
it  f  and  that  the  course  of  lectures  on  Astronomy  be  delivered,  not  in 
the  projected  College,  but  in  the  Observatory,  which  was  to  include  also  tite 
residence  of  the  Director  :*  so  that  the  latter,  who  under  this  arrangement 
would  necessarily  have  to  be  relieved  of  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  shfH'-^ 

1  Thia  is  essentially  acknowledged  hi  a  letter  of  November  8,  1869,  which,  by  the 
directions  of  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  the  Secretary  of  Legation  Mr.  Fraser  addressed  to 
the  Professor  ;  although  the  plain  facts  of  the  case  are  there,  in  Sir  Rutherford » 
equivocating  and  evasive  manner,  more  or  less  moditied.  They  were  however,  flome 
time  after  the  conversation  had  taken  place,  circumstantially  repeated  to  Sir  Kutbor- 
ford  Alcock  in  his  own  Cabinet  and  distinctly  admitted  by  him,  in  the  presence  t'f 
the  Russian  Minister  General  Vlangali.  The  climate  of  China,  which  would  seem  to 
have  somewhat  impaired  Sir  Rutherford's  memory,  has  not  had  the  same  effect  on  the 
Ambassador  of  Russia. 

8  That  Mr.  Hart,  despite  of  his  pretensions,  was  nothing  else,  will  be  shovn 
further  on.  In  fact,  the  Professors  had  no  other  moans  of  communicating  with  wfaAt, 
at  the  time  they  believed  to  be  the  Chinese  Government,  viz.  the  Tsung-li  Yamtdi; 
and  their  choice  was  Hobson's  choice. 

3  FuU  details  were  furnished  to  Mr.  Hart  by  the  Professor.  The  estimates  cf 
the  primary  cost  of  the  Observatory,  proposed  to  be  erected  on  a  moderate  scale. 
amounted,  exclusive  of  the  buildings  and  the  library,  to  Taels  23,000,  or  less  tku 
£7000  stg. 

4  These  two  propositions,  accepted  by  Mr.  Hart  in  the  name  of  the  CIud^*'^ 
Government,  namely,  that  the  courses  of  lectures  on  Astronomy  were  to  be  deliverwi 
in  the  Observatory,  and  that  the  latter  was  to  include  the  residence  of  the  Director, 
we  do  not  find  contained  in  Mr.  Hart's  copy  of  the  Professor's  letter  to  him  of  January 
28,  1867,  which,  ijiMead  of  the.  original,  was  handed  into  the  Supreme  Court  «•! 
Shanghai  at  the  trial  on  April  13 — 14,  1870,  of  which  we  shall  presently  ei>cai^' 
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cease    to   he   in   any   way   connected  vnih  the  contemplated  University,  except 
in  name  only.     The  Memorandum,   under  the   circumstances  of  the  case 
assumed  the  form  of  a  letter,  dated  January  28,    1867,  to  Mr.  Hart,  by  him 
to   be  submitted  to,  because  written  for  the  ^information  of,  the  Chinese 
Government.''      There  is  reason  to  doubt,  that,   in   writing,    it  was  ever 
communicated  even  to  the    Tsung-li  Yamen.     About  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, however,  the  Inspector-General  "officially",  but  verbally,  informed 
the  Professor,  that  every  one  of  his  propositions  Iiad  been  graTvted  hy^  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  and  that   he  was  entrusted  with   the  Direction  of  the 
Observatory.     On  the  Professor  remarking,  that,  together  with  the  Direction 
of  the  Observatory,   it  would  be  irreconcileable  with  the  efficient  discharge 
of  his  duties  to  hold  also  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  and  suggesting  that  he 
be  relieved  of  it : — "  I  have  alreaiiy  ",  Mr.  Hart  replied,  "  anticipated  your 
wishes  in  this  respect,  and  appointed  another  Professor  of  Mathematics  ". 
The  new  Professor,  alluded  to,  was  another   countryman  of  the  Inspector- 
General's,  an  accomplished  Irish  gentleman,  then  studying  medicine  at  home, 
and   who  arrived  in  the  following  summer  ;  but,  having  reached  Tientsin, 
was  "  ordered  "  back  to  Shanghai,  and  subsequently  induced — it   is  said  by 
imfair  means — to  exchange  his  appointnicnt  for  one  connected  with  the 
Customs-Service.®      In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  on  which  this  agree- 
ment  was  entered  into  between  Mr.  Hart  on  the  part,  ajs  he  pretended,  of 

Neither  the  original  nor  a  copy  of  the  *' annexed  statement,  accompanied  by  explana- 
tory remarks"  (21,  par.  last  but  two)  is  added  to  the  letter.  Why  the  copy  of  the 
letter  was  substituted  for  the  original,  and  the  annex  omitted  altogether,  we  know  not. 

5  After  frankly  explaining  his  views,  the  Professor  remarked :  "  I  naturally  desire 
to  discharge  my  duties  in  harmony  with  my  honest  opinions,  which,  therefore,  should 
not  be  concftakd  from  the  Imj^rial  Govarnment  and  yourself  ".     See  below. 

^  The  proofs  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  having,  at  this  time  and  with  his  own 
free  consent,  been  relieved  of  the  Chair  of  Matlunaatks  are  numerous.  In!  the  first 
place,  there  is  in  Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  him  of  October  25,  1867,  in  which  every  one  of 
his  relations  to  the  projected  University,  including  the  projected  Observatory,  is 
reviewed,  no  longer  any  allusion  made  to  his  mathematical  duties.  Then,  there  is 
Mr.  Hart's  correspondence  with  his  successor,  and  the  appointment  of  the  latter  to  a 
Chair,  combining  with  Mathematics  Natural  Philosophy.  Further,  there  is  a  paper 
in  Mr.  Hart's  own  handwriting,  furnished  by  him  to  Dr.  Martin,  as  the  then  newly 
appointed  Head-Master  of  the  T'ung-W6n-Kuan,  in  which  the  dates  of  the  appoint- 
ment and  the  subsequent  resignation  of  the  gentleman  in  question  are  put  down. 
There  is  the  fact  of  the  appointment  of  the  native  Professor  Li  Shan -Ian  to  the,  thus 
once  more  vacated  **  Chair"  of  Mathematics.  There  is  a  letter  from  the  Professor  of 
Astronomy  to  Dr.  Martin  of  November  19,  1869,  stating  the  fact  in  question,  and  on 
the  very  ground  of  which  Mr.  Hart  addressed  a  despatch  of  November  22,  1869,  to 
the  Tsung-li  -YamSn.  And  lastly  there  is  the  fact  that,  whilst  Mathematics  have 
been,  and  continue  to  bo,  taught  in  the  T'ung-Wdn-Kuan,  by  Mr.  Hart  desipnatod 
also  "the  College",  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  was  never  called  u^wn  to  x>crform 
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the  Chinese  Government,  and  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  now  aL*3 
"  officially  "  charged  with  the  Direction  of  the  New  Observatory,  the  latter 
had  the  opportunity  of  communicating  the  arrangement,  just  concluded,  to 
the  Foreign  Ministers  at  Peking,  who  cordially  expressed  their  satisfaction,  ilr. 
Hart  himself  being  present.  In  short,  the  subject  became  the  general  topic 
of  conversation,  for  the  evening,  at  one  of  the  receptions  at  the  British 
Legation.^ 

21.  To  show  the  real  spirit  of  the  conversations  between  the  Professor 
and  Mr.  Hart  and  his  Secretary  in  England,  and  what  impressions  as  to  the 
College  to  be  founded  had  been  conveyed  to  him,  we  will  quote  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  the  letter  in  question,  addressed  to  the  Inspector-Oeneral, 
let  it  be  remembered,  within  two  months  after  the  Professor's  arrival  in 
Peking,  when  he  had  as  yet  but  faintly  realized  the  actual  state  of  matters, 
was  as  yet  ignorant  of  T^ung-Wht-Kuan  being  the  name  of  existing  element- 
ary schools  of  languages,  and  with  his  confidence  in  Mr.  Hart  just  restored 
by  the  British  Minister  : — 

If  I  rightly  apprehend  the  intentions  of  the  Imperial  Government,  this— 
the  projec^d — College  ia  destined  not  only  to  i^evive  the  ancient  glory  of 
Chinese  learning,  but  to  extend,  moreover,  by  the  infusion  into  it  of  Western 
science,  the  scope  of  that  learning  far  beyond  what  it  ever  has  been,  even  at  the 
most  briUiant  epochs  of  its  history.  Four  thousand  years  ago,  when  Europe 
was  still  wrapped  up  in  ignorance  and  barbarism,  no  people  among  the  Eastern 
nations  could  boast  of  a  higher  state  of  civilisation,  than  could  the  people  of 
China.  In  the  present  day,  whilst  China  has  been  stagnating  or  has  gradually 
sunk  back  into  a  state  of  comparative  ignorance,  the  sciences  of  Europe,  both 
pure  and  applied,  have  gone  on  rapidly  developing  themselves,  and  reached  what 
would  almost  seem  to  be  the  utmost  expansion,  which  the  human  mind  and 
intellect  are  capable  of  imparting  to  them.  ...Already  the  great  teacher  of  t^ie 
Chinese  races  [Confucius]  enounced  the  momentous  truth,  that  it  is  on  the 
extension  of  sound  knowledge  among  the  people  that  the  happiness,  the  peace, 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  Empire  fundamentally  and  mainly  depend.  ...Bat, 
though  the  Sciences,  on  the  part  of  a  civilized  nation,  deserve  to  be  cultivated 
for  their  own  sake  :  yet,  it  is  chiefly  in  their  appUcation  to  the  development  of 
the  agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  resources  of  a  country,  that  their 

any  duties  connected  with  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  (nor  any  other  duties),  as  proved 
by  Mr.  Hart's  own  letter  of  October  20,  1869,  §  19. 

1  This  is  fully  confirmed  by  Mr,  Fraser's  letter  previously  cited,  page  636,  Note  I, 
above,  and  the  fact  just  related.  What  other  reason,  too,  could  Mr.  Hart  have  had 
in  relieving  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  of  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  save  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Direction  of  the  Obaervatorj^  ?  This  is  implied  also,  in  Mr.  Hart's  letter 
of  October  25,  1867.  It  was  again  and  again  stated  in  the  Professor's  letters  to  Mr- 
Hart,  and  tacitly  admitted.  It  ia  related  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Martin  of  November  1% 
1869,  on  the  ground  of  which  Mr.  Hart  wrote  his  despatch  of  November  22,  1869,  to 
the  Tsung-li  Yam^n;  and  it  was  in  virtue  of  the  appointment  itself  that,  wnce 
February  1867,  the  Professor  urged  his  claim  to  a  salary  of  at  least  £2lK)0  a  >•€»'", 
more  and  more  strongly  (Mr.  tiart  s  letter  of  October  20,  1869). 
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importance  makes  itself  most  felt  and  really  consists.^  In  the  West,  Science 
has,  in  the  short  space  of  time  elapsed  of  the  present  century,  on  the  one  hand 
produced  a  revolution  in  antiquated  notions  and  habits,  inherited  prejudices, 
and  long-cherished  errors,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  has  created  an  amount  of 
national  enlightenment  and  industry,  of  wealth  and  comfort,  such  as  the  world 
has  never  witnessed  before. 

I  may,  consequently,  presume  it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment, that  the  studies  in  the  THing-WSn-Kuan^  be  directed  with  a  special  view 
to  practical  utility  rather  than  inere  theoretical  excellence ;  and  the  object, 
which  I  shall  have  to  propose  to  myself,  will  be,  not  so  much  to* instruct 
a  certain  nimiber  of  students  in  Western  astronomical  and  mathematical 
knowledge,  as  to  form  of  the  ablest  among  them  Astronomers  and  Mathemati- 
cians, who,  in  their  turn,  are  to  assume  the  office  of  teachers,  and  thus  gradually 
to  disseminate  the  knowledge  acquired,  throughout  the  Empire. 

In  its  actual  condition,  China  appears  to  me,  amidst  a  marvellous  display 
of  presevering  and  laborious  industry,  to  present  a  vast  field  of  wants  and 
defects  to  be  supplied,  of  capabilities  and  resources  to  be  developed. 

The  material  prosperity  of  a  modem  state  has  been  found  to  rest  mainly  on 
three  elements  : — a  good  government,  combining  strength  with  enlightenment, 
justice  with  wisdom  ;  the  utmost  development  of  its  internal  capabilities  ;  and 
the  greatest  possible  extension,  free  from  all  restrictions,  of  its  commercial 
intercourse  with  other  nations.  ... 

In  China,  whilst  the  population  of  the  Empire  has  gradually  increased,  so 
as  to  comprehend,  as  it  now  does,  nearly  one  third  of  the  human  race,  its 
commerce  and  industry  have  been  allowed  to  stagnate.  In  the  Capital  itself, 
which,  as  the  seat  of  government,  must  be  regarded  as  the  country's  heart,  the 
signs  of  ruin  and  decay  meet  the  eye  in  all  directions.  Poverty  and  filth  appear 
everywhere  in  their  most  hideous  forms.  The  city  possesses  neither  sewerage, 
nor  those  reservoirs  of  water  and  light,  which  constitute  two  of  the  most 
effective  elements  of  public  health  and  security  in  the  towns  of  Europe.  It  is 
not  even  paved.  Macadamised  roads  and  railways,  the  principal  veins  through 
which  a  Western  metropolis  sends  the  pulsations  of  life  into  the  remotest 
extremities  of  the  state,  have  no  existence.  The  electric  telegraph,  connecting 
as  it  does  the  ends  of  space,  and  bringing  the  farthest  limits  of  the  Empire  to 
within  a  speaking  distance  of  the  Sovereign's  Council-Chamber,  has  yet  to  be 
introduced.  No  Imperial  postal-service,  tlian  which  few  institutions  are  of 
greater  importance  to  the  public  at  large  as  well  as  to  the  Administrative 
Government,  has  been  organized.  Machinery  of  any  kind,  by  whicli  the  x>ower 
of  labour  and  industrial  productiveness  is  multiplied  almost  without  restriction, 
is  unknown.  A  Nationid  Coinage  and  a  National  Bank,  which  serve  so  greatly 
to  facilitate,  to  resulate  and  to  control,  the  internal  intercourse  and  the 
financial  operations  of  a  people,   have  yet  to  be  created.     The  science    of 

3  There  existed  a  fundamental  difference  of  view  regarding  the  objects  of  the 
proposed  University  between  the  Tsimg-li  YamOn  and  the  Professor;  the  former 
restricting  them  to  anti-foreign  military  purposes,  with  the  view  of  restoring  China 
to,  and  maintaining  her  in,  a  state  of  isolatiou  and  stagnation ;  the  latter  desiring  to 
exclude  the  military  element  altogether,  and  to  see  Science  become  the  medium  of 
extended  peaceful  relations  between  China  and  the  West ;  of  the  development  of  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and  the  moral  regeneration  of  its  people. 

3  At  this  time,  the  Professor  was  as  yet  unaware  of  the  schools  of  languages, 
attached  to  the  Tsung-li  YamCn,  being  designated  by  the  name  of  Tanr/-  W&n-Kuan. 
He  continued  under  the  impression  that  "  T'ung- Wen- Kuan  "  was  to  be  the  name  of 
the  new  University,  and,  therefore,  speaks  of  it  as  ''the  College  to  be  founded", 
and  **  the  projected  College  ". 
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l^avigation  ia  scaroely  understood.  No  merchant  fleet  of  native-btiilt  reasek 
deserving  of  the  name,  is  seen  to  float  on  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Chinese  wattr^ 
Those  mines  of  ooal  and  iron,  from  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  England  haL» 
mainly  drawn  her  unexampled  national  wealth,  are  here  consigned  to  neglecL 
Here,  the  value  of  gold,  which  has  added  in  so  wounderful  a  degree  Ui  iKl 
riches  of  the  United  States,  of  Australia,  and  other  countries,  is  unappreciated. 
Even  the  silver  mines  are  worked  in  but  a  rude  and  imperfect  manner. 

Yet,  no  land  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  possesses  greater  mineral  and 
agricaltural  resources  ;  greater  productive  and  industrial  capabilities  ;  a  greatt-r 
supply  &f  native  talent  and  cheap  labour  ;  a  greater  extent  of  coast,  ieamic; 
with  hardy  and  able  seamen  ;  a  greater  number  of  ingenious,  clever,  patient, 
and  industrious  mechanics,  than  does  China.  All  the  elements  of  the  hiifliest 
prosperity  are  its  own.  ...Why,  then,  remains  this  a  thing  still  to  be  accom* 
lished  ?  Solely,  it  appears  to  me,  because  China  has  for  centuries  past  left 
unheeded  the  warning  of  her  illustrious  Master,  that  the  extension  of  knoirl6<J;;e 
is  the  condition  of  national  prosperity.  With  greater  truth  even  thata.  in  the  dars 
of  the  Chinese  sage,  it  may  be  said  in  our  time  that  ^^  Kiwxcledge  w  i^w/vr" 
The  Western  World  has  achieved  its  greatness,  its  influence,  and  its  wealth  by 
Western  science,  supported  by  Western  enterprise,  alone. 

Unless  I  be  mistaken  in  these  views,  the  Imperial  Government^  in  dettf- 
mining  on  the  introduction  of  Western  Science  into  this  country,  has  aimed  aiiti 
tit  aimiiig  at  iiothiiig  less  than  the  regeneration  of  (Jhinaf  and  that  it  is  tpti^  a  »<'<' 
to  the  final  accomplishment  of  Hiis  great  idea,,  first  coivcexttd  and  proposed  ^w 
yimrselff  thai  t)ie  College  of  T^ung-Wen-Kuan  is  to  be  founded.  But,  if  so,  it  wO 
have  escaped  neither  your  own  judgment  nor  the  wisdom  of  the  Impeml 
Government,  that  the  realisation  of  so  vast  a  project  will  demand  oorresponding 
means.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  not  only  has  a  fresh  impulse  to  be 
given  to  the  learning  of  tliis  country,  but  that  its  whole  course  will  have  to  l>e 
diverted  into  another  channel ;  that  the  new  College,  if  it  is  to  eflect  its  mission, 
will  ultimately  have  to  absorb  the  existing  institutions,  and  that  tlie  subjects 
taught  in  the  latter  and  which  now  embrace  the  entire  scope  of  Chiut^ 
education  will  have  to  form  but  a  subordinate  branch  of  the  future  scheme. 

For  this  reason,  it  will  not  suffice  gradually  to  extend  the  College  so  as  t«j 
include  within  its  precincts  Chairs  for  all  the  more  comprehensive  divisions  oi 
Western  Science  :  it  will  be  indispensable  to  erect  Chairs  for  each  special 
division  and  subdivision.  Science  has  become  so  expanded,  that  few  men 
possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  more  than  one  single  branch.  To  men  of  geniiu 
alone  it  is  given  to  grasp  and  master  a  wider  domain  ;  and  such  men  are  nrv. 
But,  whatever  of  Western  Science  is  introduced  into  China  should  be  thorumrii 
and  sound,  and  superficial  knowledge  be  carefully  excluded  from  an  itistitiitii'ih 
whi<h  is  to  he  the  cradle  of  this  count ry^s  new-bom  civilisation.  It  is  the  gift,  not 
of  Error  but,  of  Truth,  which  the  East  expects  from  the  West. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  further  necessary  to  have  the  Chaira  in  the  nev 
College  occupied  by  men,  if  not  of  eminence,  at  least  of  known  abihty  and 
public  standing  in  the  learned  world, — ^men,  less  distinguished  for  their  orthodox 
opinions,  than  for  their  common-sense,  their  clear  perception,  their  sound 
knowledge,  and  their  sober  and  independent  judgment ;  above  all,  honest  meji  t'^ 
science,  who  would  not  leave  their  own  country  with  selfish  or  speculative  ends 
in  view,  but  who  are  willing  to  make  the  sacrifices,  involved  in  an  Invitation  to 
Cliina,  for  the  cause  of  its  civilisation  ;  to  devote,  if  necessary,  their  whole  li^'^^ 
to  that  cause  ;  to  identify  themselves  entirely,  as  you  yourself  hare  done,  with 
the  interests  of  the  Chinese  Government,  ^  and  be  content  to  receive  no  greater 
reward  than  the  means,  necessary  to  enable  them  to  surround  their  families  vi'<h 
the  European  comforts  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed,  to  jnirstu  thor 

1  The  Professor  should  have  written:  "with  the  frw  interests  of  the  C'liiiit'cJ 
Cf overninent ",  and  omitted  the  beutence r  " as  you  yourself  have  done '*.     He  ihtl  n'* 
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private  studiss  for  the  public  benefit,  and  to  effectually  carry  out  the  plans,  in 
which  they  are  called  upon  to  participate.  This  is  the  most  which  a  true  man 
of  science  will  expect :  tJ^is  U  ifie  least,  which  the  Imperkd  Govemm&iit  can  in 
jiutice  offer  to  him. 

Finally,  it  will  be  necessary  to  assemble  around  the  Professors  of  the 
College  younger  and  less  experienced  men,  to  lit  the  students  for  the  courses  by 
private  tuition  ;  to  establish  preparatory  schools,  in  connection  with  the  College, 
for  the  same  purpose  ;  to  give  to  the  College  itself  a  perfect  organisation,  analogova 
to  the  organisation  of  siitUlar  European  institutions;  and  to  secnre  its  enduring 
existence,  efficacy,  and  usefulness,  by  placUitg  it  in  every  respect  on  a  solid  and 
perrnaiu^nt  basis. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  obvious  that  an  enterprise  of  this  nature  does  not 
admit  of  being  hastily  matured,  but  requires  not  an  inconsiderable  space  of  time 
for  its  realisation.  The  great  aim  contemplated,  however,  should  be  steadily 
kept  in  view,  and  acted  up  to  from  the  commencement.  If  this  be  neglected,  or 
if  the  Impenal  GovemmeiU  should  have  designed  a  less  comp^-ehensive  scheme,  than 
I  have  imputed  to  its  wisdom;  or  be  unprepared  to  grant  to  the  larger  scfieme  its 
full  support,  and  to  carry  it  into  effect  by  every  means  at  its  disposal :  the  'new 
i^istitution,  in  my  judgment,  will  prove  but  an  ephemeral  experiment,  and,  at  the 
best,  leave  no  trace  behind,  save  that  of  a  failure  tetuiing  to  impair,  rather  than  to 
benefit,  the  cause  of  Chinese  Civilisation  ;  and  to  weah&n,  rather  than'  to  strengthen^ 
the  Imperial  Oovemment. 

Since  I  was  desired  to  submit  to  you  my  views  solely  in  regard  to  my  own 
department  in  the  projected  College,  1  have,  perhaps,  to  apologize  for  prefacing 
them  by  the  foregoing  observationa  of  a  more  general  character  ;  but,  as  I  offer 
the  latter  from  a  deep  conviction  of  their  truth,  and  could  offer  them,  I  venture 
to  think,  without  presumption,  I  have  considered  it  right  to  do  so :  partly, 
because  I  naturaUy  desire  to  discharge  my  duties  in  harmony  with  my  honest 
opinio7is,  whidi,  therefore,  should  not  be  concealed  from  the  Imperial  Government 
and  yourself  ;  partly  because  they  will  serve  to  place  the  following  suggestions 
respecting,  the  conduct  of  the  studies  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  in  a  clearer 
light 

Astronomy  is,  and  not  altogether  improperly  so,  termed  "  the  Queen  of 
Sciences."  In  this  country,  it  has  been  cidtivated  and  held  in  honor  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  ancient  Astronomers  of  the  Imperial  Court  ranked  with  the 
highest  dignitaries  of  the  State.  Indeed,  the  entire  organisation  of  the  Chinese 
Empire  may  be  said  to  rest  on  an  aatronomical  basis... At  all  times,  in  fact,  has 
the  Science  of  Astronomy  been  revered  above  any  other  branch  of  human 
know]«dg£.  ...But,  Astronomy  is  essentially  of  a  practical  nature.  While  the 
theoretical  systems  of  Astronomers  vary,  the  celestial  phonomena  of  JNature 
vaiy  noK  Their  true  explanation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  true  laws,  by  which 
they  are  governed,  can  be  derived  only,  by  continuous  study,  from  the  results 
of  continuous,  accurate,  and  perfected  observations.  Hence,  for  the  revival  of 
the  study  of  Astronomy  in  China,  the  foundation  of  a  neto  Observatory,  furnished 
with  all  the  necessary  instruments  a7id  appliances  of  Modem  Science,  will  be  an 
absolide  necessity. 

The  practical  Astronomy  of  the  West  has  at  the  present  reached  almost  the 
limits  of  human  perfection  ;  and  by  the  generosity  of  European  Princes, 
Observatories  have  been  created  in  their  states,  which,  ior  completeness  and 
efficiency^  leave  nothing  to  desire.  ...Even  were  the  Imperial  Government  of 
China  disposed  to  incur  the  cost  of  a  similar  establishment,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  at  first  and  for  years  to  come  at  least,  it  should  be  limited  to  far 
more  modest  proportions,  [as  compared  with  the  Observatories  at  Pulkowa  and 
Greenwich] ;  that  the  Observatory  itself  should  be  built  on  such  a  plan  as  to 

then  know,  that  Mr.  Hart  had  no  immediate  connection  whatever  with  the  Chinese 
Govcrmueiit,  and  was  only  a  aervant  of  the  Tsung-li  YamSn. 
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admit  of  a  consiBtent  gradual  extension,  if  an  extension  be  deemed  sdvisetihls 
hereafter  ;  that  it  should  be  mounted  only  with  the  instnimenis,  and  famished 
with  the  additional  requisites,  necessary  for  its  efficient  woiicing  ;  sad  tiut  its 
sphere  of  action  should  be  restricted  to  certain  well-defined  object*. 

These  objects  I  conceive  to  be  of  a  twofold  character  ;  in  as  mach  as  the 
Observatory,  in  my  judgment,  should  not  only  be  devoted  to  the  immediate 
ends  of  astonomical  science,  but  should,  and  at  first  more  especially  so,  be  made 
to  serve  as  a  school,  connected  with  the  College,  designed  to  peijfetftaU  a»f 
naturalize  in  Oiina  the  Weistem  Science  of  Astrofwmy,  both  theoretical  aw/ 
practical,  thrmigh  the  instrumentality  of  native  taleni.  ... 

Assuming,  then,  the  Director  of  the  Observatory  to  have  the  support  of 
two  European  assistants A  department  in  recent  times  inyariably  in- 
corporated with  an  Observatory  is  that  of  Meteorology  and  Terrestrial  Magne- 
tisoo.  ...Another  important  and  indispensable  addition  to  the  Observatory  will  he 
an  astronomical  library.  ...It  is  from  the  past  history  of  a  Science  »Ione,  that  a 
true  insight  into  its  principles,  its  merits,  and  its  defects  can  be  obtained,  and 
lessons  learned  for  its  future  improvement.  ... 

A  great  and  serious  difficulty,  however,  appears  to  me  to  present  itself  in 
the  me<&um  of  conveying  and  receiving  instruction.  I  have  been  engaged  by  jfw 
to  hold  my  course  of  lectures  in  English, '  Are  the  students,  who  are  likdy  to 
attend  the  lectures,  sufficiently  master  of  that  language,  to  listen  to  me  with  the 
smallest  prospect  of  being  able  to  follow  the  thread  or  even  to  seize  the  meaning 
of,  and  to  profit  by,  my  discourse  and  tuition  1  At  least  the  majority  of  the 
expected  pupils,  I  am  given  to  understand,  are  as  yet  thoroughly  unaoquamted 
with  any  out  their  own  idiom  ;  and  it  is  my  conviction  that,  as  a  rule  admitting 
of  but  rare  exceptions,  no  Chinese  will  succeed,  except  by  a  protracted  resideoce 
in  foreign  countries,  to  acquire  a  foreign  language  to  such  a  degree  of  perfection 
as  is  iivdispensably  req\i,isite  for  the  vmderstanding  a  scientific  lecture,  or  even  the 
reading  a  scientific  book.  ... 

There  has,  connected  with  the  difficulties  just  alluded  to,  occurred  to  me 
another  point,  deserving  of  serious  consideration.  Before  undertaking  to  teadi 
to  the  Chinese  the  astronomical  and  mathematical  sciences  of  the  West, 
should  we  not  first  inquire  into  the  state  of  their  own  knowledge  of  these 
sciences,  and  inform  ourselves  of  their  views  and  speculations  regarding  them  I 
From  the  little  I  have  as  yet  been  able  to  ascertain,  it  is  certain  tnat  the? 
possess  works, — not  merely  translations  from  European  languages,  but  works  of 
independent  thought,  if  not  of  independent  research, — on  those  subjects,  veil 
worth  studying.  And  there  are  many  reasons,  which  appear  to  me  to  render 
such  a  study  a  matter  not  only  of  good  policy,  but  almost  of  necessity, 
previously  to  the  opening  of  the  courses.  ...i 

Having  thus  stated  to  you,  freely  and  candidly  though  imperfectly,  my 
honest  view  respecting  the  projected  College,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  submit 
to  you  an  estimate  of  the  cost,  which  the  foundation  of  a  new  Observatoiy,  i" 
connection  with  the  College,  would  involve.  From  the  annexed  statement, 
accompanied  by  such  explanatory  remarks,  as  I  deem  necessary,  yon  will 
perceive  that  the  sum  total,  required  for  the  purpose,  amounts  approximately  to 
twenty-three  thousand  taels. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  that  no  one  can  more  fully  appreciate, 
than  I  do,  the  many  and  great  difficulties,  which  beset  your  path  in  the  attempt 
to  introduce  Western  Science  into  this  country  ;  and,  provided  i  seb  my  vay 
CLEAR  to  being  of  reed  use  in  carrying  this  momentous  scheme  into  effed,  I  shall 

1  It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  Professor  had  been  called  to  China  post-haste. 
The  reason  of  his  recommending  delay  in  opening  the  courses  of  mathematical  t^^ 
astronomical  lectures  was,  that  the  actual  state  of  matters  differed  so  ntterly  it^ 
what  it  had  been  represented  to  him  in  Europe. 
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most  wiilingly  waive  every  personal  consideration  and  selfish  feeling  for  the 
furtherance  of  so  great  an  end. 

If  success  attend  your  efforts,  as  I  hope  and  tnist  it  may,  you  as  well  as  the 
eminent  men  who  now  so  ably  gaide  the  foreign  relations  of  this  Empire,  ^  will 
have  merited  well  of  the  reigning  dynasty,  of  China,  of  the  world  :  and  the 
consciousness  of  having  taken  a  share,  however  humble,  in  the  regeneration  of  a 
country,  peopled  by  one  third  of  the  human  race,  would  to  me  be  a  reward, 
greater  than  any  other  I  could  desire,  or  the  Imperial  Government  has  to 
bestow. 

From  these  extracts,  between  which-  and  the  statements  contained  in  the 
preceding  article  (20)  as  well  as  the  whole  anterior  narrative,  a  perfect 
accordance  will  be  noticed  to  exist,  and  viewed  in  connection  therewith,  it 
is  plain,  that  the  Regenei*ation  of  China  had  been,  in  Europe,  held  up  to 
the  Professor  of  Astronomy  as  the  leading  idea  and  object  of  the  Chinese 
Government  and  Mr.  Hart  in  proposing  to  establish  a  University  for  the 
introduction  of  Western  Science  and  Learning  into  China ;  that  the  Pro- 
fessor, unconscious  of  the  meaning  of  T^ung-Wm-Kuan — surreptitiously 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hart  into  his  letter  of  appointment  (8,  s) — and  the 
existence,  at  Peking,  of  a  language-school  under  that  designation,  had  been 
led  to  believe,  that  "  T'ung-Wen-Kuan  "  was  the  name  of  "  the  College  to 
be  founded  *', — that  "  projected  "  New  University  of  China,  which  "  was  to 
be  the  cradle  of  this  country's  new- bom  Civilisation";  that  he  had  been 
impressed  with  the  idea,  that  "  the  College "  was  intended  for  an  educa- 
tional institution  of  the  very  highest  order,  such  as  the  College  de  France, 
and  the  Universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  Berlin  or  Vienna,  richly 
endowed  and  incorporated  by  an  Imperial  chai-ter  ;  that  he  had  been  pro- 
mised in  England,  together  with  a  high  position,  an  Observatory  and  a 
Library,  because  they  are  presupposed  to  form  the  indispensable  elements 
of  the  Professor's  **own  department",  with  the  conduct  of  which 
he  had  been  entrusted  in,  or  "  in  connection  with  ",  the  projected  College ; 
that  he  had  been  engaged  to  deliver,  in  English,  courses  of  scientific  lectures 
on  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  to  native  scholar-students,  duly  prepared 
to  understand  and  profit  by  such  legtures ;  that  he  had  been  led  to  believe 
in  England,  that  "  the  College  "  was  a  project,  which  had  then  been  deter- 
mined on  by  the  Chinese  Government ;  that  he  held  himself  to  be  a  servant 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  altogether  and  entirely  independent  of  Mr. 
Hart ;  that  he  regarded   Mr.  Hart  simply  as  a  medium  of  commmiication 

2  This  opinion  was  expressed,  too  hastily,  under  erroneous  impressions,  conveyed 
to  the  Professor  by  men,  in  whose  information  and  judgment  he,  at  that  time,  placed 
confidence.  He  hatl  been  made  to  believe,  as  Mr.  Hart  would  still  have  the  world 
beheve,  that  the  Tsung-li  Yameu  is  the  Chinese  (Joverumcut. 

3  u  2 
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between  the  Chinese  Government  and  himself ;  and  that  he  expected  Ht. 
Hart  to  submit,  as  a  matter  of  course,  his  letter  to  the  Chinese  Government 
And  all  this  is  tacitly  and  dt  facto  admitted  by  Mr.  Hart,  who  not  ocly 
assured  the  Professor,  that  he  highly  appreciated  his  letter,  and  had  perused 
it  with  great  attention,  not  once  but  thrice  3  but  who,  moreover,  "  officially" 
informed  him  that,  in  reply  to  it,  the  Chmese  Government  had  granted  all 
his  propositions — by  the  concluding  part  of  the  letter  it«elf  shown  to  be 
conditions  of  the  Professor's  stay — ,  and,  while  relieving  him,  in  compliance 
with  his  own  suggestion  of  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  appointed  him  to  the 
Direction  of  the  New  Observatory.  He,  moreover,  confided  to  the  Profes&a- 
that  the  Chinese  Government  had  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  University- 
buildings  the  park-like  grounds  of  the  destroyed  portion  of  the  Tiun-ming- 
yikn  ;  and  that  the  tcmt  ensemble,  including  the  Observatory,  and  detached 
residences  and  gardens  for  the  Professors,  was  to  form  a  magnificent  pile  c^ 
architecture,  encircled  by  its  own  walls, — a  scheme,  to  which  the  Professor 
of  Chemistry  alone  demurred,  on  account  of  the  distant  and  isolated 
position  of  the  Emperor's  former  Summer-Palace. 

22.  Hearing  no  more  from  the  Inspector-General,  the  Professor,  ailer 
awhile,  urged  that  a  commencement  be  made  with  at  least  the  preliminaries 
for  the  erection  of  the  New  Observatory,  to  which  his  future  duties  %oert  ncnc 
solely  restricted,  in  the  way  of  ordering  the  requisite^nslruments  to  be  con- 
structed, the  purchase  of  books  for  the  library,  etc.  He  was  told  that  the 
necessary  funds  were  just  then  not  available  ;  and  Mr.  Hart  hinted  that 
a  year  more,  perhaps,  might  have  to  elapse  before  anything  could  be  done. 
A  year,  the  Professor  rephed,  would  be  a  long  time  for  him  to  wait :  and 
expressed  an  earnest  hope,  that  Mr.  Hart  would  use  his  best  influence  with 
the  Chinese  Goveniment  to  hurry  matters.  He  promised-  This  was  about 
the  beginning, — it  might  have  been  the  first — of  April,  1867.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding month  of  June,  the  then  French  Minister  assured  the  Professor,  it 
had  never  been  seriously  intended  that  "  the  College "  should  become  a 
reality;  and  that  the  Professors,  appointed  by  Mr.  Hart,  were  only  "for 
a  given  time  and  for  a  political  purpose  to  figure,  as  so  many  sticks,  on 
their  respective  Chairs".  The  Inspector-General  vehemently  denied  the 
charge;  but,  as  "this  great  movement  for  education"  (3)  has  played  Ji 
somewhat  prominent  part   in  the  *'  diplomacy  "  of  the  Burlingame  Missiuu, 

1  A  few  weeks  later,  and  not  far  from  the  same  locality,  the  Interpreter  of  the 
then  Prussian  Legation,  and  a  Student- Interpreter  of  the  English  Legation  bartJr 
escaped  with  their  lives  under  similar  circumstances.     They  were  hurled  from  their 
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which  had  alreudy  then  been  resolved  on,  and  as  "the  New  Chinese 
T^nivcnsity  ",  just  when  that  part  had  been  played,  was  made  to  relapse  into 
the  TungAVtn-Kuan  or  "Language-School":  the  coincidence  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  very  siijgular  one,  and  lends  a  high  degree  of  probability  to  the 
statement  of  the  French  Minister. 

23.  Immediately  after  this,  the  Professor,  with  the  knowledge  and 
approbation  of  Mr.  Hart,  went  to  pass  the  hot  season  at  the  neighbouring 
hills.     Because  the  miserable  rooms,  into  which  he  had  been  forced  or 
allured,  in  Crooked-Railing-Lane-Court,  oflered  no  safety  for  leaving  valuables 
in  them,  and  were  open  to  the  access  both  of  the  native  servants  and  the 
disreputable  characters  whom,  at  night,  they  used  to  admit  into  the  Court, 
the   Professor,  for  greater  security's  sake,  took  with  him,  among  other 
things,  his  manuscripts,  embfxiying  the  chief  results  of  a  garter  of  a  century's 
labours  and  catculaJtions.     They  filled "  two  well-locked  drawers  of  a  stou:^ 
Cantonese  chest;  and,  together  with  his  heavy  luggage,  bedding,  kitchen- 
utensils,  provisions,    Ac.,   were   being  conveyed   by  regular,    experienced 
Pekinese  carriers,  on  three  waggons,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  servants,  to 
Pa-ta-chu,  when,  on  the  road  a  thunder-storm  overtook  them.      The  waters, 
descending  from  the  hills,  happened  to  gush,  a  wild  torrent,  into  a  hollow 
road  through  which  the  carts  were  coming,  and  sw^ept  them   away.     Two 
mules  were  drowned,  and  one  of  the  drivers  with  difficulty  restored  to  life. 
What  the  flood  spared,  the  country-people  robbed  or  destroyed.     The  Pro- 
fessor, who  had  preceded  the  baggage  and  arrived  at  the  temple,  (in  which 
he  had  hired  a  set  of  apartments,)  before  the  tempest  broke  out,  succeeded, 
accompanied  by  two  gentlemen  who  were  residing  at   the  same  temple,  in 
reaching,   not  without  great  difficulty,  the  scone  of  the  disaster,  and  in  sav- 
ing a  portion  of  his  property,  more  or  less  spoiled.     Nearly  the  whole,  how- 
ever, of  the  MSS,  private  papers,  medalu,  and  rolics,  were,   and  to  a  great 
extent  irreparably,   lost, — lost  within  twelve  English  miles  from  the  Capital 
of  "the  Great  Chiug  Empire  of  the  World 'V   J"  consecjuence  of  the  neg- 
lected state  of  the  roads,  and  through  the  dishonesty  of  the  natives.    Every 
one    sympathised   with   the   Professor,    except   the   Inspector-General    of 

CuBtoms. 

24.  On  the  Professor's  return  to  Peking,  he  had,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  September,    18G7,   a  somewhat  animated   conversation  with  Mr. 

')onies  by  a  sudden  torrent  of  waters,  the  ponies  carried  away,  the  despatches,  which 
the  Interpreter  carried,  lost,  and  hut  for  tlie  opportune  assistance  of  Europeans,  who 
hapiKiued  to  be  near  tlie  spot,  both  gentlemen  must  have  perished. 
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Hart  on  the  subject  of  the  Observatory,  and,  it  being  intimated  bj  him 
that  yet  another  year  or  two  might  have  to  elapse  before  the   project  couM 
be  started,  the  Professor  suggested  :  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  him 
to  return  to  Europe  ?  at  the  same  time  telling  Mr.   Hart  plainly,  that  be 
(the  Professor)  had  lost  all  confidence  in  him.     In  fact,  so  far  as  the  Coll^ 
scheme,  as  a  means  for  the  Regeneration  of  China,  was  concerned,  he  had  bj 
this  time  ceased  to  regard  it  in  any  other  light,  save  that  of  a  hallucination  or 
a  swindle,  and  hazarded  the  opinion,  that  Mr.  Hart  had  been  somewhat  ^» 
saTU/uine  in  hoping  for  its  success :  whereupon  the  Inspector-^lreneral  pro- 
duced a  manuscript  volume  of  his,  containing  elegant  extracts  and  neadj- 
written  "  maxims",  to  prove  to  the  Professor  the  contrary ;  exclaimed,  while 
striking  the  maxims  and  the  table  with  his  clenched  fist,    *'  it  shall  suc- 
ceed '*  y  and  by  his  apparent  earnestness  once  more  reassured  the  Professor. 
Soon,  however,  the  latter  saw  occasion  to  return  to  the  charge,  and  xa^ 
that,  at  any  rate,  his  salary  be  definitely  fixed  at  £2,000  a  year,  and,  in 
order  to  show  that  the  Chinese  Government  really  meant  what  it  profess&i 
— the  two  memorials  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  previously  communicated  (10,  ll)j 
loere  as  yet,  and  remained  until  the  UUter  end  of  1 868,  unknoum  to  the  Professor— 
a  commencement  be  made  in  collecting  a  library;  which  was  virtually  acceded 
tik     A  list  of  works,  the  estimated  cost  of  which  amounted  to  about  X700, 
was  therefore  presented  to  Mr.  Hart,  who  remarked,  that  the  Professor  had 
but  anticipated  his  wishes ;  as  he  was 'just  then,  however,  particularly  ch> 
cupied,   that  he  would  look  the  list  over  in  a  day  or  two.      But^  instead  oi 
the  sanction  of  the  Chinese  Government,  the  Inspector-General  transmitted 
to  the  Professor  the  following  letter  on  his  own  behalf : — 


1  The  question  was  not  one  of  "making  changes",  but  of  fixing  the  Professors 
salary,  in  accordaiice  with  his  position  and  the  promises  made  to  him.  It  would  appeVi 
however,  from  the  sequel  that,  on  some  mysterious  principle,  Mr.  Hart  looks  iipoo 
those  promises  as  tin-official  promises,  which  "officially"  he  does  not  consider  himselt 
"bound",  or  does  not  "feel  justified",  or  "authorized,  to  carry  out".  Comp- 
above,  p.  607,  Note  3. 

2  For  "the  haste  originally  intended",  see  above,  p.  607,  and  note  5.  Thetem 
**  Without  delay  ^\  in  Mr.  Hart's  vocabulary  seems  to  have  a  very  elastic  significance: 
first  he  draws  it  out  into  one  year,  then  into  two  years,  then  into  two  or  three  more 
years  i,€.  into  four  or  live  years,  and  here  into  seven  or  eight  years  to  come  i.e^  w^' 
eight  or  nine  years.  At  this  tremendously  increasing  pace  it  was  manifest,  that  the 
Observatory  was  being  hastened  on  to  the  Greek  Kalends. 

8  Connecting  this  paragraph  with  the  letter  of  the  Professor  of  January  28,  l^tu 
(21),  it  is  here  distinctly  admitted  by  Mr.  Hart,  that  the  immediate  erection"^ 
an  Observatory,  of  which  the  l*rofe;jsor  was  to  have  the  direction,  had  been  sffttd 
upon.     The  same  reiu.'irk  applies  to  the  Library. 
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Peking,  25th  October,  1867.   • 
I>uriiic  the  last  week,  I  have  frequently  thought  about  the  conversationB  we  have 
lately  had  together,  and  I  now  proceed  to  put  the  results  arrived  at  on  paper. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  Salary  :  I  cannot  make  any  changes,  ^  nor  can 
I  enter  into  any  engagements  affecting  the  future,  further  than  to  state,  that, 
should  any  alterations  be  hereafter  made,  they  are  much  more  likely  to  be  for 
the  better  than  for  the  worse.  (!) 

Secondly,  as  regards  an  Observatory :  I  cannot  advise  the  Chinese  Authori- 
ties to  make  any  greater  haste  in  the  matter  than  was  originally  intended.  ^ 
The  students  will  not  be  ready  join  the  Astronomical  class  for  seven  or  eight 
years  to  come,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  construction  of  an  observatory 
may  be  safely  deferred  for  the  next  five  years.  8 

Thirdly,  as  regards  a  Library :  its  immediate  formation  is  uncalled  for,  and 
I  cannot  advise  the  Chinese  Authorities  to  procure  any  books  but  such  afl  are 
required  in  the  College  for  the  students,  or  for  the  classes  actually  at  work. 

Fourthly,  as  to  the  position  of  yourself  and  the  other  professors  relatively  to 
each  other :  I  cannot  advise  the  Chinese  Authorities  to  concede  a  superior 
position  to  yourself,  or  to  make  any  invidious  distinctions  whatever. 

Fifthly,  afl  to  the  propriety  of  providing  special  facilities  for  the  prosecution 
of  special  researches  :  1  cannot  feel  justified  in  advising  the  Chinese  Authorities 
to  move  from  the  track  that  has  been  marked  out,  or  deviate  from  their  own 
plans,  in  aid  or  support  of  such  researches.  In  establishing  the  T*ung-Witi 
K^ian,  the  object  has  been,  first  of  all,  to  give  a  European  education  to 
Chinese  ^  and  at  the  outset,  it  will  be  expedient  to  confine  attention  to  that 
object.  Any  one  interested  in  the  success  of  the  undertaking  would  naturally 
hope,  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  various  professors  would  be  able  to  devote 
some  of  their  leisure  to  the  prosecution  of  such  studies  or  researches  in  China  as 
should  be  most  to  their  taste,  or  cdculated  to  produce  results  worthy  of  being 
made  known,  as  beinff  of  interest  or  of  use,  to  the  rest  of  the  world  ;  but  it  jp 
not  adviAeable,  in  the  first  instance,  to  enter  into  anv  consideration  of,  or  make 
provision  for,  the  prosecution  of  such  special  researches,  and,  from  the  Chinese 
point  of  view,  they  must  be  regarded  as  secondary  to  what  is  really  the  primary 
object,  viz.,  the  giving  of  a  European  education  to  the  Chinese  students 
admitted  to  the  classes,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.^  The  College  will, 
in  due  time,  be  supplied  with  every  requisite  ;  but  its  requirements  must  spring 
from,  and  their  supply  keep  pace  with,  the  advances  made  by  the  students. ^^ 

Lastly,  whether  or  not  individual  studies  and  researches  are  likely  to  be 


4  This  is  in  every  sense  a  positive  untruth^  inasmuch  as  the  T*ung-  Win-Kuan  was 
established  for  the  sole  purpose  of  forming  Interpreters  or  " adepts  in  translating",  as 
the  Memorial  of  the  Tsung4i  Yamdn  itself  has  it  (10);  and  '*  the  College  of  Western 
Science  and  Learning",  to  a  Chair  in  which  the  Professor  had  been  originally  appointed, 
netfer  toas  established. 

5  Sec  the  preceding  nota  Mr.  Hart  affects  not  to  remembert  that  he  had  engaged 
to  provide  the  facilities  in  question ;  and  that  they  had  been  made  by  the  Professor  a 
sine  qud  non  of  his  acceptance  of  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  on  the 
very  outset. 

6  Mr.  Hart's  arguments  not  rarely  verge  upon  the  ludicrous.  Suppose  a  London 
Ragged  School;  style  it  '*the  University  of  Great  Britain";  appoint  a  Professor  of 
Astronomy  to  a  Chair  in  the  latter  institution ;  engage  to  erect  an  Observatoiy  for 
him,  and  to  incorporate  with  it  a  scientific  Library:  and  then  tell  him  that  "the 
University"  shall  be  supplied  with  every  requisite,  t.  e.  that  the  Observatory  shall  be 
built,  the  Library  be  collected,  eta,  so  soon  as  the  pupils  of  the  Ragged  School  are  far 
enough  adoanced  for  those  "  retiuisites  "  to  keep  pace  ufitli  their  knowledge. 
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retarded  or  frustrated  by  the  temporary  abaenco  of  the  well- stocked  librana 
and  the  varioua  appliances  to  be  met  with  in  European  capitals,  is  a  questic 
with  which  the  T*ung- Wen-Kuan  cannot  concern  itself.  ^  I  am  sanguine  as  •-• 
ultimate  success,  and  trust  that  the  T*ung-W^n-Kuan  will  not  be  second  t'. 
European  Universities  in  the  provisions  made  for  its  students  ;^  but  just  as  1 
cannot  advise  any  haste — but  the  reverse — in  pushing  men  through  the  classfs, 
80,  too,  I  cannot  advocate  any  hurry  in  supplying  the  library  and  lecture-roi^na 
with  books,  instruments,  &c.,  &c.,  Ac.,*  before  they  become  called  for,  and 
warranted,  by  the  progress  made,  or  studies  about  to  be  engage  in,  bj  the 
students  themselves.  I  shall,  therefore,  counsel  the  Authorities  to  privide 
nothing  but  what  is  absolutely  wanted  for  the  classes,  and  then  onlj  when,  an! 
as,  wanted.* 

I  have  tried  to  express  myself  with  clearness  in  what  precedes,  and  what  I 
now  add,  in  conclusion,  is  to  enablp  you  to  understand,  and  appreciate,  the 
spirit  in  which,  and  the  point  of  view  from  which,  I  am  writing. 

Personally  I  can  fully  sympathize  with  you  in  your  eagerness  to  pusli 
forward  your  researches,  and  publish  your  discoveries  ;  but,  officially,  I  m^y  die, 
or  have  to  leave  China,  or  may  see  the  direction  of  the  T'unjj-W^n-Kuan  pasa 
into  -other  hands.*  With  such  a  possibility  in  the  future,*  1  conceive  mjs^^ 
bound  to  shape  my  conduct,  7  and  guide  my  official  promises,  by  the  nature  and 
requirements  of  the  College  itself,  and,  in  that  way,  observe  a  limit  sure  to  he 
recognized,  and  acted  up  to,  by  whoever  comes  after  me.  I  refuse  to  bind  mj 
successor,  or  trammel  his  freedom,  by  any  fanciful  action  or  private  sympathy  i-f 
mine  ;  and,  officially,  I  shall  not  do  yourself  or  any  other  man  the  injustice  of 
making  you  promises,  which  my  successor  might  not  feel  authoriae|d  to  carry 
out,  or  of  exciting  hopes  which  would  depend  upon  my  continued  existence  f«>r 
fulfilment.  8  The  College  itself— its  objects,  nature,  and  requirements,— is  th^^ 
only  safe  guide  for  me,  vis-d-vis  both  one  and  the  other. 

'  Instead  of  communicating  these  decisions  to  you  by  word  of  mouth,  I 
prefer  to  put  them  on  paper,^  in  order  that  their  meaning  may  not  be  naistaken, 
or  their  terms  forgotten  ;  you  can  read  them  at  leisure,  and,  on  reflection,  y<>« 
can  take  whatever  decision  your  own  interests  and  taste  lead  you  to  deem  best 

I  refused  to  allow  you  to  bind  yourself  for  any  term  of  years,  when  w 
London,  and  held  the  Government  equally  free  as  regards  yourself  ;  it  cannot. 
and  will  not,  be  any  compHsment  to  me  for  you  to  stay,  and  it  neither  can  nor 

1  It  is  at  times  difficult  to  decide,  whether  Mr.  Hart's  "  train  of  thought"  i»  ^ 
result  of  calculated  sophistry,  or  of  weak  intellect. 

2  The  "T*ung-W6n-Kuan"  was  never  intended  to  be,  or  to  become,  a  University. 
The  latter  was  a  mere  sanguine  dream,  pergonal  to  Mr.  Hart  What  the  Tftm(i-^i 
YamSn  contemplated,  is  clearly  seen  from  its  two  Memorials,  communicated  aboTC 
(10,  II). 

3  Mr.  Hart's  information,  vouchsafed  to  the  Professor  on  these  points,  is  perfectly 
gratuitous.  His  advice  or  counsel  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  was  no  concern  of  the 
Professor's. 

■ 

4  See  Note  ,  page  55,  above.  Mr.  Hart  is  given  to  introducing  into  his  letten 
variations  of  the  same  theme. 

5  Mr.  Hart  persists  in  confounding  the  existing  T*ung-  WH-Kuan  with  the  pr^ 
jected  College,  //e  had  the  direction  of  neither ;  but,  already  at  that  time  it  hau 
manifestly  been  determined  on,  to  place  Dr.  Martin  at  the  head  of  "  the  College"  9» 
relapsed  into  the  T*ung-  WSn-Kuan.  See  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  despatch  of 
April  10,  1867  (3). 

<>  Compare  the  preceding  note.  Mr.  Hart  misrepresents  what  had  been  already 
resolved  upon  as  **a  postiihilify  in  the  future  ". 
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will  be  the  reverse  for  you  to  act  otherwise.  If  your  interests  tell  you  to  stay, 
you  are  free  to  do  so  ;  if  they  tell  you  to  go  away,  you  are  equally  at  liberty  to 
adopt  that  course.  Be  guided  entirely  by  your  own  interests,  at  the  present 
juacture. 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  letter  axe  :  untruthfulness,  mauvaise  foi^ 
hypocrisy,  equivocation,  sophistry,  and  disregard  or  affected  forgetfulness  of 
engagements  entered  into  :  its  main  object  is  to  disgust  the  Professor  of 
Astronomy  with  the  prospects  before  him,  and  induce  him  to  throw  up  his 
appowUmeiU  without  compensation.  Mr.  Hart  is  a  fanatical  worshipper  of 
Mammon,  and  selfishness  personified.  It  will  be  observed,  that  he  here 
assumes — as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  falsely  assume, — the  official  position 
and  authority  of  a  Director  or  Superintendent  of  the  T*ung-Wen-Kuan  ; 
jesuitically  confounds  the  existing  "  School  of  Languages  and  Literature  ", 
with  the  projected  "  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning  "  or  *•'  the  New 
Chinese  University  "  (4) ;  substitutes  the  vague  expression  of  "  the  Chinese 
Authorities"  for  his  usual  expression  "the  Chinese  Government ;"  and  takes 
upon  himself  to  *' counsel"  the  former,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  his 
duties  as  a  simple  medium  of  communication  between  the  latter  and  the 
Professor.  He  thus  incurs  corresponding  personal  responsibilities.  The 
distinctions,  which  he  draws  between  his  personal  sympathies  and  official 
apprehensions  on  the  one  hand,  between  his  public  and  private  promises  on 
the  other,  are  quite  unique.  Bu  reste,  imagine,  reader,  the  scientific  library 
of  the  National  Observatory  of  China,  proposed  by  the  would-be- Regenerator 
of  the  Celestial  Empire  to  consist  of  a  copy  of  the  Elementary  Spelling  and 
Rending  Books,   used  for  the  education  of  youthful  Paddy  in  the  Irish 

7  It  is  in  thus  "shaping  his  conduct"  according  to  the  frustrated  aspect  of  his 
schemes,  at  the  expense  of  tlioae  who  trusted  in  his  Iionor  { 19 ),  that  Mr.  Hart's 
mauvaiae  foi,  in  professing  to  sympathize  with  them  and  to  be  actuated  only  by  asense 
of  duty  towards  "  the  Chinese  Authorities  ",  that  his  hypocrisy  here  consists. 

S  A  more  touchingly  amusing  illustration  of  the  latter  quality  (hypocrisy)  has, 
probably,  rarely  been  given.  No,  not  for  the  world  would  the  **  Agent  of  the  Chinese 
Government "  do  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  or  any  other  man  the  injustice  of  making 
promises,  which  Dr.  Martin  might  not  be  authorised  to  carry  out !  Verily,  the 
Inspector-General's  tenderness  of  conscience  almost  reaches  the  sublime.  And  as  to 
exciting  hopes,  which  would  depend  upon  his  continued  existence  for  fulfilment : 
why,  the  pure,  mortal  revenue-collector  would  as  soon  think  of  it,  as  he  would  of — 
the  hopes  actually  excited,  the  promises  positively  made,  and  the  engagements  de 
facto  entered  into  by  hiniseff  and  which  he  falsely  professed  to  be  authorised  to  excite, 
to  make,  and  to  enter  into,  and  seemingly  never  rneant  to  carry  out. 

9  To  all  appearance  Mr.  Hart  put,  what  he  terms  his  "  decisions  ",  on  pa^yer, 
with  the  view  of  meeting  by  his  calculated  misstatements  possible  legal  proceedings 
thereafter.     In  a  certain  sense,  his  plans  are,  undoubtedly,   "  far-reaching"  (4). 
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National  Schools,^  posaiWy  augmented  by  a  donation-copy  of  Gray's  "  Elegr' 
or  his  "  Ode  on  a  Prospect  of  Eton  College  '*;«  and  the  Director  of  thit 
Observatory,  in  the  ill-flavoured  city  of  Peking,  with  the  tempentim 
fluctuating  between— 6°  and  +  lOS"*  Fahr.,  and  at  a  tide-waiter's  salaiy,* 
set  by  Robert  Hart,  Esq.,  "Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government",  to  study 
the  contents  of  a  promised  "juvenile  library  "  for  six  or  seven  more  yean, 
whilst  he  performs  educational  experiments  upon  a  few  needy  Chinese 
students.  No  one,  not  even  W6a-J6n,  could  have  written  a  more  bitter  and 
telling  satire  upon  his  scheme  for  the  Regeneration  of  Chma,  than  Mr.  Hart 
has  here  done  himself.  The  thing  is  so  preposterous,  as  almost  to  defy 
explanation  on  any  ordinary  hypothesis  ;  and  one  hardly  knows  whether  to 
pity  or  to  contemn  a  person,  who,  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  conse- 
quences of  his  ungoverned  ambition  and  unscrupulous  l«vity,  does  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  to  '  the  failure  of  his  own  culpable  sang^nenesB  tlie 
positive  rights  and  just  claims  of  "  a  man  of  genius  and  original  research,  vbo 
has  battled  bravely  against  the  world,  in  the  cause  of  science  ";*  but  between 
whom  and  "  the  other  professors"  (15 — 17)) — ^he  has  the  natipet^  to  tell  him— 
he  (duU  Mr.  Hart)  '*  cannot  make  any  invidious  distinctions  whatever  ".^ 

25.  "  As  to  the  propriety  of  providing  special  facilities  for  the  pro- 
secution of  special  researches :  I  cannot  feel  justified ",  Mr.  Hart  informs 
the  Professor,  "in  advising  the  Chinese  Authorities  to  move  from  the 
track  that  has  been  marked  out,  or  deviate  Irom  their  own  plans,  in  aid 
or  support  of  such  researches".  We  fear,  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
Tsung-li  Yam^n  has  worked  out  for  himself  a  theory  of  justification,  whicii 
reflects  more  credit  on  his  aptitude  for  Jesuitical  casuistry,  than  on  his  wnse 
of  honor.  He  omits  to  explain,  what  is  "  the  track  that  has  been  marked 
out ",  and  what  are  "  the  oipn  plans  of  the  Chinese  Authorities  ",  as  distin- 
guished from  the  plans  idlt/  conceived  hy  himself;  he  overlooks,  that  he 
should  have  stated  the  former,  instead  of  the  latter,  to  the  Professor,  pre- 
viously to  his  engagement ;  and  affects  to  forget  that,  in  London,  he  fei^ 
justified  to,  and  distinctly  did,  undertake  on  behalf  of,  not  "  the  Chinese 
Authorities  "  or  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  but  of  the  Chinese  Government,  that 

1  These  books  had  been  proposed  by  the  first  Professor  of  English  Language  uA 
Literature  as  class-books  for  the  "  New  Chinese  University  ",  and  were  adopted. 

8  One  of  the  students  of  the  re-organised  English  Lfmguage-School  made  subse- 
quently, we  hear,  such  progress,  as  to  be  able  to  read,  with  the  English  Professors 
aid,  Gray's  Elegy. 

3  The  salary  of  a  tide-waiter  in  the  Chinese  Custom-service  rises  to  £G00  a  year- 

4  Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  of  October  20,  1869. 
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the  Professor  was  to  have  iu  Peking  ample  means  for  the  prosecution  of 
researches,  which  he  would  relinquish  with  his  life  alone ;  that  he  (Mr. 
Hart)  had  confirmed  this  in  his  private  letter  of  August  15th,  1866  (19,  4) ; 
that  once  more  he  had  **  officially  "  accepted  the  same  responsibility,  speci- 
ally referred  to  in  the  Professor's  memorandum  of  January  28th,  1867, 
(21);  and  that,  whatever  he  might,  or  might  not,  feel  justified  in  advis- 
ing the  Chinese  Authorities  respecting  any  propriety  or  impropriety,  no 
more  concerned  the  Professor,  than  did  his  (Mr.  Hart's)  hopes  respecting 
the  **  T'ung-Wdn-Euan  ",  and  what  it  was  to  be  and  what  not ;  or  his  con- 
ception of  fanciful  duties,  at  his  fancied  death,  towards  a  fancied  successor. 
The  Professor  had  never  had  any  connection  with  the  existing  ^*  T'ung- 
Wen-Kuan  ",  and  no  longer  had  any  direct  connection  with  the  contemplat- 
ed College.  His  future  sphere  of  duties  had,  since  February,  1867,  been 
restricted  to  the  Observatory  (20 — 22). 

26.  The  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Customs,  however,  did  not 
stop  at  mere  attempts  of  "  non-justification  ".  Having  deceived  both  **  the 
Chinese  Government "  and  the  Professor,  in  its  name  engaged  by  him  :  he, 
in  order  to  free  himself  of  his  responsibility  towards  the  one  and  the  other, 
with  deliberate  circumstantiality  writes,  as  we  have  seen,  to  the  Professor 
of  Astronomy  this  positive  untruth : — "  I  refused  to  allow  you  to  bind  yoixr- 
self  for  any.  term  of  years,  when  in  London,  and  I  held  the  Government 
equally  free  as  yourself"  :  implying  that  the  Professor,  having  proposed  an 
agreement  for  a  fixed  number  of  years,  Mr.  Hart  had  refused  to  comply 
with  his  request,  and  engaged  him  with  the  explicit  understanding,  that  he 
might,  at  the  convenience  or  pleasure  of  the  Chinese  Government,  be  dis- 
missed by  it  at  any  moment  Immediately  on  the  receipt-  of  the  letter  here 
in  question,  the  Professor  went  to  see  Mr.  Hart  on  the  subject ;  and,  after 
several  fruitless  attempts,  succeeded  on  the  next  day  in  obtaining  access  to 
his  "friend  and  well-wisher"  (19, 7).  With  a  bold  front  Mr.  Hart  actually 
attempted  to  maintain  the  assei*tion  just  alluded  to ;  but,  at  last,  found 
himself  compelled  to  admit,  and  did  admit,  its  untruth  :  his  explanation 
being,  that  he  made  the  statement  under  certain  erroneous  impressions 


5  As  applied  to  salary,  the  logic  at  least  of  Mr.  Hart's  silly  attempt  at  fenio- 
republican  levelling  might  be  recognized,  if  he  were  to  repay  into  the  Chinese 
Exchequer  whatever  amount  of  pecuniary  benefits  of  various  kinds  he  may  have 
derived  from  his  position  as  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  over  and 
above  the  pay  of  a  fourth-class  Customs  clerk :  for,  both  the  latter  and  Mr.  Hart  are 
revenue-officers  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and,  according  to  the 
Inspector-General,  '*no  invidious  distinctions  whatever"  should  be  made  between  them. 
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rolutive  to  one  of  the  other  professors, — a  lame  excuse,^  wliich,  if  anything 
added  but  to  the  characteristic  feature  of  a  proposition,  the  object  of  whicis 
it  would  be  difficult  to  mistake.  How  utterly  devoid  of  foundation  tk 
assertion  was,  we  can  prove  out  of  Mr.  Mail's  own  mouth,  though,  w 
far  as  his  evidence  itself  is  concerned,  it  rests  on  another  "  erroneous  im- 
pression "  of  his.  In  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  October  20th,  1869,  §5, 
namely,  the  Inspector-General  relates,  how  he  explained  to  the  Professor  id 
London,  that  his  salary  was  to  be  £600  per  annum  for  the  first  five  years, 
£800  for  the  next  five  years,  and  £1,000  a  year  thereafter.*  Now,  this 
being  said  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  Professor  of  a  higher  salary,  U) 
which  he  is  justly  and  fairly  entitled,  was  not  the  case ;  but  it  clearly  proves 
that,  in  London,  it  was  indubitably  the  intention  of  Mr.  Hart,  and  clearly 
understood  between  him  and  the  Professor,  that  the  appointment  of  the 
latter,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government,  was  to  be  an  appointment  for 
life  ;  and  that,  when  the  Inspector-General  wrote  to  the  Professor  :  **  I  re- 
fused to  allow  you  to  bind  yourself  for  any  term  of  years,  when  in  London, 
and  /  lield  tJve  Government  equally  free  as  yourself  ^\  he  must  necessarily  be 
supposed,  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  himself,  at  the  Professor's  expense,  of 
the  liability  he  had  incurred  both  towards  him  and  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  to 
have  written  that  which  he  knew  not  to  be  true.  In  fact,  it  was  but  the 
first  of  a  long  series  of  similar  wilful  misstatements,  subsequently  and  with 
the  same  object  invented  by  Mr.  Hart,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

27.  To  revert,  in  the  mean  while,  to  the  farce  of  "  the  Opening  of  the 
College"  (13).  We  speak  of  that  event  as  a  farce^  because  "the  College" 
had  never  existed  except,  a  vanishing  dream,  in  the  wishful  imaginadon  o( 
the  Inspector-General ;  and  "  the  Opening  "  referred  exclusively  to  two  out 
of  three  schools  of  the  partially  re-organized  "  T^ung-Wen-Kuan  "  or  ''Schixji 
of  Languages  and  Literature  ".  What  has  been  described  in  some  American 
news-papers  as  "  an  imposing  ceremony  ",  consisted  in  the  presentation  of 
certain  of  the  old  and  new  pupils  of  the  T^ung-Whi-Kuan  to  the  new  French 
and  English  school-masters  or  Professors  of  French  and  English  Language 
and  Literature,  respectively ;  the  third  or  Russian  school  being  excluded 
from  the  proceedings.  The  old  pupils,  intended  for  Interpreters,  who  "had 
been  chosen  from  Manchu  banneniien,  lads  not  far  from  14  years  old,  bar- 
ing during  the  five  years  since  then  elapsed  made  respectable  progress  in 

1  To  none  of  the  other  Professors  was  a  condition  like  the  one  in  question,  or  any 
condition  similar  to  it,  ever  proposed  by  Mr.  Hart.  The  Professor  of  Chemistrj',  ofl 
the  contrary,  had  certain  stipulations  "put  on  paper". 
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speaking  and  writing  English  and  French,  but  being  mere  tyros  in  Chinese 
stiidies,  and  still  unable  to  express  in  their  own  tongue  their  ideas  in  a  con- 
nected manner"  (10),  were  formed  into  senior  French  and  English  classes; 
whilst  the  new  pupils  intended  for  future  students  of  the  projected  "  addi- 
tional school  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  ",  who,  being  men  of  advanced 
age  and  sc/iolars  of  distinction,  but  of  dcant  means  and  low  degree,  had  been 
induced  by  the  "great  charity  of  food  and  pocket-money"  oflFered  to  them 
(11),  to  undergo  the  tuition  of  foreign  school-masters,  "styled  Professors", 
were  formed  into  junior  French  and  English  classes.      The  new  English 
school-master  had,  as  we  have  previously  stated  (15),  accepted  his  position, 
such  as  it  was,  in  the  existing  T^ung-W^i-Kuan.     The  new  French  teacher 
also,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Hart  to  the  professorial  Chair  of 
French   Language  and   Literature   in   the   projected  College  of  Western 
Science  and  Learning,  voluntarily  placed  himself  on  the  level  of  a  school- 
master, by  taking  charge  of  both  classes  and  entering  upon  a  school-master's 
duties  in  the  actual  T^ung-WhirKuan  or  Language-school,  as  partially  re- 
organized.    There  were   present,   besides  the   Professors  and  pupils,  the 
Superintendent  of  that  School,  Sid,  so  tott«ring  with  old  age  and  infirmities 
that  he  had  to  be  supported  by  two  servants ;  one  or  two  of  the  junior 
Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n ;  Pin,  in  his  new  dignity  of  a  species  of 
Beporting-Beadle ;  and  Mr.  Hart,  not  in  any  official  capacity ^  but,   as  occa- 
sions arose,  to  serve  as  an  agent  and  a  medium  of  communication  between 
SHii  and  the  French  and  English  teachers.     Such  is  the  simple  history  of 
"  the  Opening  of  the  New  Chinese  University "  at  Peking  (2,  4),  on  the 
memorable  Sunday,  December  Ist,  A.D.  1867. 

28.  After  what  has  been  related,  we  need  hardly  point  out  to  the 
reader  that,  although  the  wildly  sanguine  scheme,  personal  to  Mr.  Hart,  of 
regenerating  China  in  transforming,  by  the  magic  wand  of  his  ambition,  the 
"  Additional  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  "  contemplated  by  the 
Tsungli  Yamen,  into  a  Western  University  intended  to  replace  the  destroyed 
Summer- Palace  of  the  Ching  Emperors  of  China  within  the  park-like  grounds 
of  the  YUen-ming-yiien,  had  been  crushed  by  "  a  rabid  and  obstinate  old  man" 
(12),  even  before  it  had  assumed  a  shape,  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  had  yet  determined,  with  a  view  to  the  success  of  the 
Burlingame  Mission  (5),  to  carry  on  the  deceit  until  that  success  should  be 

2  The  words  of  Mr.  Hart*8  letter  are :—  "  I  explained  to  you, . .  .that  the  salary  wag 
to  be  at  the  rate  of  £600  a  year  during  the  first  five  years,  £800  a  year  during  the 
second  five  years,  and  £l(M)0  a  year  after  the  tenth  year". 
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achieved.  Heuce,  the  formalities,  observed  on  the  partial  changes  introdaced 
into  the  French  and  English  schools  of  the  T^ung-Wen-Kvan,  were  by  him 
styled  "the  Opening  of  the  College",  namely,  of  Western  Science  and  Learning; 
and  hence,  about  six  months  later,  when  those  very  changes  had  proved  a 
complete  failure,  he  still  accepted  the  dedication  of  Dr.  Martin's  "  Elements 
of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry",  (4)  knowing  every  word  of  what 
was  said,  relative  to  "  the  New  Chinese  University  ",  in  the  English  portion 
of  that  book  to  be  devoid  of  truth,  and  to  constitute  simply  a  fraud 
upon  the  public.  The  history  of  the  newly  organized  French  and  English 
classes — the  Russian  school  going  all  along  on  as  usual — is  graphically 
described  by  the  "  Professor  of  English  ",  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  in 
December,  1869,  to  "the  North-China  Herald",  wherein  it  appeared  on 
January  25th,  1870.     We  extract  from  it  the  following  passages : — 

The  French  and  English  Classes  were  opened  in  December  1867,  just  about 
two  years  ago.  The  number  of  students  in  my  department  was  twenty-one,  and 
they  were  divided  into  two  classes,  a  senior  or  advanced  class  ;  and  a  junior  or 
elementary  class  consisting  of  beginners.  The  French  division  contained  about 
the  same  number  of  students,  similarly  classed,  and,  its  subsequent  history 
differing  little  from  that  of  the  English  division,  what  I  say  of  one  applies, 
nwiatii  vMntamdis^  to  the  other.  My  senior  class  consisted  of  eight  youths  who 
had,  during  some  five  or  six  years  previous  to  my  taking  over  chargOj  been 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burdon,  Rev.  Mr.  Thomas,  and  Dr. 
Martin,  successively.  They  formed  what  was  known  as  the  Yamen  Sdiool 
before  the  constitution  of  the  college  in  1867,  and  their  status  and  allowances 
were  and  are  much  inferior  to  those  of  the  students  of  the  college  proper.  ^ 
Manchus,  the  sons  of  needy  bannermen,  they  belonged  to  a  very  humble  class, 
socially.  Three  Taels  a  month  and  their  breakfast  daily,  was  the  modest,  but 
for  their  class  perhaps  sufficient,  compensation  they  received  from  the  Yamen 
for  the  obloquy  which  their  foreign  studies  exposed  them  to.  A  native  teacher 
was  provided  to  give  them  a  CMnese  education  as  well,  and  this  part  of  their 
studies  has  always  preponderated  over  the  other...!  soon  ascertained  that,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  they  pursued  their  English  studies  in  a  very  perfunctory 
spirit,  the  greater  part  of  their  time  and  energy  being  given  to  Chinese... 

I  stated  that  I  had  two  classes,  and  I  have  hitherto  only  spoken  of  the 
senior  class,  and  as  yet  said  nothing  of  the  thirteen  students  who  composed  my 
Junior  class.  The  terms  Senior  and  Junior  are  in  some  sense  misnomers  as 
here  applied  ;  for  while  the  Senior  class  was  composed  of  young  men,  the  Junior 
class  coosisted  almost  exclusively  of  old  men.  They  were  all  graduates,  men  of 
some  pretensions  socially,  and  so  far  were  more  desirable  as  students,  and  more 
likely  to  bring  Western  studies  into  repute,  than  the  youths  above  spoken  of. 
They  were  the  sort  of  men  whom  I  had  been  led  to  expect  as  students — *'  men 
who  have  "  as  my  letter  of  appointment  worded  it,  *'  taken  high  degrees  in 

1  At  the  80-caIled  "Opening  of  the  College",  Mr.  ffarfs  College  or  University 
scheme  had  long  since  exploded.  The  students  of  what  the  Professor  of  English 
terms  "the  College  proper",  were  the  scholars  intended  to  become  students  in  the 
projected  "  Additional  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics",  which  was,  in  July 
1869,  partially  established  as  an  additional  '*  School  of  Mathematics  "  under  a  nativf 
teacher.     The  Professors,  engaged  by  Mr.  Hart  for  "a  College  of  Western  Sciences 
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Chinese  soholanhip  ".     But  they  were  far  too  old.    Two  only  of  the  members 
"were  under  30  ;  the  age  of  the  rest  ranged  from  30  to  60.     One  man  was  so  old 
that  hifl  oigans  of  speech  were  enfeebled  by  the  weight  of  years,  and  his  attempts 
to  articulate  the  outlandish  sounds  in  the  English  syllabary  frequently  prov^ 
fatal  to  the  waggish  young  fellows  of  40  asnd  60,  his  classmates.    Another  of 
them,  a  man  of  48,  was  a  doctor,  apparently  in  extensive  practice,  for  I  saw 
very  little  of  him  in  my  class-room.     Others  of  them  were  clerks  in  Yamens, 
and  the  official  duties  of  some  of  them  necessitated  their  absence  from  lecture 
five  times  a  week.    My  French  colleague's  students  were  not  more  promising. 
They  were,  I  think,  men  more  patriarchal  than  mine.     One  of  them,  I  know, 
waa  the  father  of  one  of  my  men.     "  Decayed  wood  "  says  Confucius  **  cannot 
be  carved'';  and  more  unpromising  materials  for  a  teacher  to  operate  on  than 
the  fossils  which  formed  my  junior  class,  could  not  be  found.     Teaching  them 
was  almost  hopeless  ;  and  grfinting  it  possible,  what  practical  use  could  their 
hardly  earned  knowledge  subserve — knowledge  which  they  could  only  hope  to 
acquire  just  in  time  to  take  it  with  them  to  the  grave  ? — No  better  recruits 
flooked  to  the  newly  raised  standard  of  Western  Learning  than  the  Mouldys, 
the  Shadows,  and  the  Feebles  whom  I  have  described.    Nor  is  the  reason  of  this 
far  to  seek.     If  there  be  one  strong  feeling  amon^  the  literary  classes  of  this 
country,  that  feeling  is  dislike — dislike  dashed  with  contempt — to  foreigners 
and  foreign  ideas.     To  have  relations  of  any  sort  with  foreigners  is  a  thing  to 
be  ashamed  of  ;  but  to  be  taught  by  a  foreigner  is  perhaps  the  deepest  degrada- 
tion possible  for  a  scholar. 

The  College  uoas  destroyed  in  embryo.  No  respectable  Chinese  would  matri- 
culate in  it.  No  man  young  enough  to  have  still  hopes  of  advancement  in  any 
other  career  would  cast  in  his  fortune  with  that  of  the  College.  The  few  that 
came  were  men  who  failed  in.  the  ofHcial  career — broken  down  hacks  to  whom 
the  stipend  offered  by  the  Yamdn  proved  dearer  than  their  reputation.  Indeed 
the  reputation  of  most  of  them  had  already  been  blown  upon  in  consequence  of 
previous  relations  with  foreigners.  Some  had  been  tampered  with  by  mission- 
aries ;  and  some  had  been  teachers  in  the  Legations.  They  were  looked  upon 
by  their  literary  brethren  as  renegades  and  traitors  to  the  cause.  They  felt 
they  were  so  themselves.  One  of  l£em,  with  whom  by  great  trouble  I  became 
a  little  intimate,  admitted  to  me  that  outside  the  Yamdn  (the  College,  I  should 
perhaps  have  stated,  is  located  in  the  Yamen)  he  represented  himself  as  a 
copyist  or  clerk.  He  never  acknowledged  himself  to  be  a  student  in  the  Col- 
lege,  such  a  position  being,  to  use  his  own  expression,  han  cK'en,  disreputable. 

The  end  to  which  my  class  came,  for  it  no  longer  exists,  is  not  a  little  curious 
and  instructive.  After  I  had  been  teaching  it  about  six  months,  I  was  some- 
what surprised  on  going  one  day  to  lecture,  as  usual,  to  find  that  no  students 
presented  themselves.  The  next  day  only  five  came.  On  my  asking  why  they 
were  absent  the  previous  day,  they  told  me  they  were  being  examined  by  the 
•Authorities.  The  examination,  they  further  stated,  had  resulted  in  the  dismissal 
of  eight  in  my  department  and  eight  in  the  French,  hence  the  attendance  of  five 
only.  As  not  one  of  the  Authorities  knows  a  word  of  EngHsh,  I.  was  somewhat 
amazed  at  this  intelligence,  but  on  inquiring  still  further,  I  found  that  their 
Excellencies  had  been  assisted  by  two  of  the  scholars  of  my  advanced  class  and 
a  book  of  phrases,  s  Thus,  the  Yamen  officials  had,  in  a  matter  in  which  the 
professors  were  so  much  interested,  acted  not  merely  without  consulting  them 

and  Arts '',  deliberately  waived  their  proper  position  by  accepting  that  of  school- 
masters in  the  T*ung-  Win-Kuan, 

2  Imagine  a  Chinese  school  attached  to  the  English  Foreign  Office  in  Downing 
street,  and  Lord  Granville,  with  a  Cliinese  primer  in  hand  and  one  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  at  his  elbow,  examining  the  students  as  to  their  proficiency  in  the 
Chinese  language. 
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or  asking  them  to  adjudicate  on  the  merits  of  the  candidates,  as  by  erery  raie 
of  courtesy  and  c.mmon  sense  they  should  have  done  ;  but  even  without  girinj 
the  least  intimation  of  their  intention  to  examine  the  class.  Tbey  znigbt  as 
least,  one  would  think,  have  had  the  common  manners  to  notify  to  ns  that  ocr 
presence  would  not  be  required  at  the  Yamdn  on  such  and  such  a  day,  aa  tbe 
students  would  not  be  there  to  meet  us.  But  no  ;  on  this  as  on  almost  all  acea- 
sioiiSf  they  treated  us  imth  ihe  greatest  discowtesy^  Nor  was  our  grievance  a 
merely  sentimental  one ;  for  what  with  the  incompetence  of  the  examining  body, 
and  the  absurd  character  of  the  texts,  the  French  Professor  and  myself  had  each 
to  deplore  the  loss  of  one  or  two  really  promising  men  amongst  the  rejected 
eight ;  while  of  the  sjirviving  five  in  my  department,  there  were  two  of  whom 
I  entertained  no  hopes  whatever — rightly  as  the  sequel  showed — and  a  third 
who  might  have  done  something  had  he  not  been  a  Victim  of  opium.  We  repre- 
sented the  matter  to  Mr.  Hart,  who  fully  sympathized  with  us,  and  spoke 
strongly  in  the  Yamdn  against  the  course  which  had  been  taken  ;  in  this  as  in 
other  affairs  of  a  similar  character  supporting  the  claims  of  the  Professois  to 
more  considerate  treatment  than  the  officials  have  seemed  disposed  to  accord... 
The  hostility  of  the  official  and  literary  classes  is  likely  to  prove  a  ■eriivits 
obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  institution,  sJiould  it  be  res^iscitated.  The  examin* 
ing  body  being  incompetent,  there  is  no  certainty  of  the  best  man  getting  first, 
and  thus  one  of  the  chief  incentives  to  industry  is  destroyed.  The  test  passaged 
are  pretty  certain  to  be  selected  without  any  reference  to  the  work  done  in  class. 
The  student  has  thus  less  encouragement  to  follow  carefully  the  Professors 
daily  teaching ;  and  erratic  and  unmethodical  habifcs  of  study  are  in  this  way 
fostered.  Of  the  many  illustrations  of  the  abuses  of  the  system,  I  select  the 
following  as  being  one  of  the  most  characteristic.  When  I  joined  the  College  I 
found  that  an  examination  of  the  advanced  class  took  place  once  a  month.  The 
Professor  set  a  passage  from  some  English  author  which  the  students  turned 
into  Chinese.  The  translations  were  inspected  by  a  Chinese  official  who  awardtsd 
a  small  pecuniary  prize  to  the  writer  of  the  best.  Now  the  chief  excellence  of 
translation  is  fidelity  to  the  original.  As  this  was  a  point  beyond  the  examiner^t 
power  to  judge,  he  was  obliged  to  regard  the  pieces  as  so  many  original  compo- 
sitions, and  to  decide  on  them  accordingly.  Thus  the  examination  degenerated 
into  a  mere  test  of  the  students'  progress  in  Chinese,  and  this  was  so  completely 
the  case  that  I  understand  the  student  who  most  frequently  stood  highest  on 
the  examiner's  list,  rarely  looked  at  the  original  Englisli  at  idl. 

But  to  conclude  the  history  of  my  ill-fated  junior  class.  Of  the  five,  three 
had  been  always  very  irregular  in  their  attendance,  and  they  became  even  more 
BO  after  the  examination.  They  soon  discontinued  their  visits  to  the  College 
altogether,  though  still  edifyingly  punctual  in  their  appearance  on  pay-day  at 
the  Yamen.  This  went  on  for  months  before  the  superior  authorities  of  the 
Yamen  heard  of  it,  for  these  officials  never  asked  for  any  report  from  the  Pro- 
fessors on  the  attendance  or  progress  of  the  students.  The  Mandarin  deputed 
to  look  after  the  men,  Pin  (the  gentleman  who  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen) 
was,  indeed,  cognisant  of  the  state  of  affairs,  but  he  said  nothing  about  it  to  his 
chiefs.  If  reports  speak  true,  lie  pocketed  the  monthly  sum  allowed  for  the 
messing  of  the  absentees  ;  hence  his  silence,  t  had  an  opportunity  myself, 
some  time  after,  of  mentioning  the  matter  to  His  Excellency  Wen  Hsiang  (the 
ablest  and  most  enlightened  official,  probably,  in  the  Empire),  and  he  at  once, 
with  his  own  hand,  struck  the  names  of  the  defaulters  off  the  roll.  Tlie  thirtt^m 
with  which  I  started  were  now  reduced  to  two.  These  worked  on  steadily 
enough  till  July  last.     In  that  month  a  Chinese  mathematician,  named  Li,  was 

1  Professor  Li  has  published  quite  a  collection  of  mathematical  essays.  Hio  tiist 
proportion  of  the  lirc;t  book  of  tliat  collection  is,  that  Western  mathematicians  are 
wrong  in  teaching  that  a  niatlieniutiual  point  has  neither  thickness,  length,   nor 
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apxK>inied  by  the  Yainen  to  the  chair  of  Mathematics  ;i  and  my  two  students, 
together  with  three  still  surviving  in  my  oollea^e's  elementary  class,  were 
placed  under  the  new  Professor's  instructions.  They  ceased  altogether  their 
French  and  English  studies  on  the  pretext  that  a  foreign  language  and  mathe- 
matics at  the  same  time  were  too  much  for  them.  Four  young  men  from 
Shanghai  who  had  been  taught  at  the  Yamdn  School  there  (and  remarkably  well 
taught)  and  who  came  to  Peking  to  join  the  College,  joined  the  mathematical 
and  deserted  the  English  department  in  the  same  way.  They,  too,  had  official 
buttons  and  ten  taels  a  month.  Two  of  my  senior  students  whose  pay  had  been 
raised  from  three  to  ten  taels,  the  bett  men  in  the  class,  left  me  too  about  the 
same  time.  All  these  men  had  been  studying  English  for  years  in  order  to  fit 
themselves  to  receive  instruction  in  science  through  the  medium  of  that  language. 
As  Professor  Li  speaks  no  language  but  his  own,  all  their  previous  knowledge  is 
thrown  away  in  their  new  pursuit,  and  they  are  rapidly  forgetting  all  the  English 
they  have  learned  at  so  much  expense  and  trouble... 

The  present  strength  of  the  English  department  is  six — six  of  the  Scholars 
of  the  old  Yamdn  School.  They,  after  their  seven  years'  study,  still  continue 
to  draw  their  three  taels  a  month.  They  pursue  their  studies  in  a  very  hum- 
drum way,  daily  expecting  like  Micawber  *  something  to  turn  up '. 

It  will  have  been  noticed,  that  the  Professor  of  English,  also,  speaks  of 
"  the  College  ",  and  represents  it  as  having  been  "  constituted  "  by  "  the 
opening  of  the  French  and  English  classes  in  December,  1867  ".  The  word 
*^  College  "  has  in  recent  times  assumed  a  somewhat  elastic  meaning,  and 
there  are  "  Colleges  ",  entitled  even  less,  than  is  the  "  College  of  Health  ", 
the  well-known  store-house  of  Morrison's  Pills,  to  such  a  designation.  The 
application  of  the  term  itself  to  the  T^ung-Wen-Kuan  of  Peking  may,  there* 
fore,  be  regarded  by  many  as  anything  but  exceptionable.  We  ourselves  do 
so.  It  is  different,  however,  when  by  "  the  College  "  is  understood  a  "  Col- 
lege of  Western  Science  and  Learning '',  or  .a  "  College  of  Western  Sciences 
and  Arts  ",  or  "  the  New  Chinese  University  ",  with  its  full  complement  of 
professorial  Chairs,  its  liberal  Charter,  its  Astronomical  Observatory,  its 
printing-press,  and  what  not.  No  sober  or  rational  person  will  consider  the 
re-organization  of  two  French  and  English  classes,  such  as  are  described  by 
the  Pi-ofessor  of  English,  in  the  T'ung-WH-Kuan  or  "  Language-school "  of 
the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  with  its  cooking  and  head-shaving  apparatus  in  full 
activity  in  its  "  lecture-rooms  ",  to  constitute  the  foundation  of  a  University. 
28.  About  the  commencement  of  1869,  a  desperate  effort  was  made 
by  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  aided  by  the  Pro- 
fessors of  French  and  English,  to  resuscitate  "  the  College  ",  i.c.  the  two  in 
1867  re-organized  classes  of  the  Tun^-Wen-Kuauy  just  alluded  to,  and  as 
we  have  seen,  already  then  in  a  dying  condition.    The  Professors  of  English 

• 

breadth.  According  to  him  it  is  a  hoImI  cube,  infiilitesimally  small,  yet  a  solid  cube ; 
whilst  a  mathematical  lifie  consists  of  a  given  number  of  such  cubes.  He  is  the  most 
eminent  mathematician  of  China  at  the  present  day. 

3t 
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and  French  being  treated  by  their  pupild  with  even  greater  discourtesT,t]HD 
thej  were  by  the  Chinese  Authorities,  in  order  to  acquire,  as  the  fomitr 
explains,  '^  thB  status  of  gentlemen  and,  by  imparting  dignity  to  their  yi<&' 
tion,  to  create  additional  claims  to  the  respect  and  obedience  of  their  j*- 
pils  ",  profited  by  the  opportunity  to  ask  for  a  butten  of  the  fifth  raiiL— ^ 
demand,  which  would  appear  to  have  been  ridiculed  by  a  writxjr  in  the  Lp> 
don  and  China  Express,  For,  the  Professor,  in  his  letter  to  "  the  Noitb- 
China  Herald  ",  refers  to  Mr.  Hart's  attempt  in  the  following  words  :— 

I  have,  I  think,  said  enough  to  show  that  causes  in  sufficient  number  hire 
existed  to  account  for  the  failure  of  the  College,  without  its  being  neoeaaiy  to 
visit  any  portion  of  the  blame  on  the  Professors.  This  is  my  chief  object  in 
writing  ;  but  before  concluding  I  may  be  permitted  to  add  a  few  words  respectkc 
the  demands  made,  as  the  writer  in  the  Express  says,  by  the  Professors,  ioi 
body.  Now,  Sir,  the  demands,  or  rather  demand — for  there  was  really  only 
one — was  not  made  by  the  Professors  in  a  body.  It  was  made  by  my  Frendi 
colleague  and  myself  without  consulting  the  other  Professors.  Some  time  a^. 
Mr.  Hart,  disgusted  with  the  way  in  which  the  College  was  being  mismsnagc^ 
by  the  Chinese,  asked  us  both  to  submit  to  him  on  paper  such  suggastioDs  of  a 
practical  character  as  our  experience  would  dictate,  as  being  calculated  to  place 
matters  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing.  Thejie  he  intended  to  stibmU  i<f  ^^ 
AtUhoriiies,  whose  acceptaiue  of  them  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  gain.  We  hvmt^ 
some  twenty  rules  of  a  comprehensive  character,  regtilating  the  claBsificatioOt 
teaching  and  examination  of  the  students,  the  hours  of  lecture,  vscationi, 
scholarship,  prizes,  &c.  Our  experience  having  demonstrated  the  insagDJ^caDcs 
and  powerlessncss  for  good  of  men,  like  ourselves,  without  any  official  status  is 
an  atmosphere  so  charged  with  officialism  as  that  of  the  Tamen,  aiid  thinking  it 
desirable  that  we  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  was  necessary  to  gir^e  as 
some  voice  and  weight  in  the  controul  and  regulation  of  the  studies,  we  did  I J 
way  of  supplement  make  the  suggestion  that  a  brevet  rank  should  be  granUJ 
to  us... It  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  Professors  of  the  literature  and  wieDoeof 
Europe  should  occupy  a  subordinate  and  inferior  position  to  the  native  teachti^ 
Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  whose  judgment  I  rate  liigher  than  that  of  our  critic 
(pace  tanti  viri  dixerim)  once  said  to  me — I  do  not  profess  to  quote  hi>  e^*^ 
words — **  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  foreign  Professors  should  have  a  high  rm 
in  the  Yamdn  ;  and  they  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  going  there  ^^^ 
the  same  state  and  surroimding,  that  respectable  Chinese  officuUs  aifect''.  ^\^ 
all  very  well  for  a  person  writing  in  the  centre  of  Cockneydom  to  apeak  vivi 
elegant  tautology  of  these  things  as  **  childish  puerilities  .  A  button  of  uJ* 
fifth  rank  is,  in  London,  simply  a  bit  of  glass ;  in  Peking  it  carries  with  it 
respect  and  consideration  ;  and  these.  Sir,  are  things  which  few  people  affect 
to  despise  except  those  to  whom  they  have  been  denied. 

The  Professor  of  English  omits  to  state,  that  the  Inspector-General's  at- 
tempt at  resuscitation  failed,  in  as  much  as  his  famous  "  Eighteen  Rules'— 
we  have  a  copy  of  the  Chinese  text  before  us — ,  though  very  carefullj 
framed,  and  in  all  humility  submitted  for  approval  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen- 
were  by  that  learned  Commission  rejected,  and  cast  aside  without  ceremoDV. 
30.  The  Tsung-li  Yamen  soon  went  further.  Without  so  much  a* 
consulting  Mr.  Hart  or  informing  him  of  its  intention,  it  appointed,  as  ^^ 
have  already  seen  from  the  letter  of  the  Professor  of  English  (28),  iu  J"^?' 
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1869,  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  th  e 
projeeted  Observatory,  a  native  "  savarU  ",  Li,  as  "  Professor  "  of  Mathema- 
tics in  the  YamSn's  additional  "  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  ", — 
a  school,  additional  to  the  three  existing  language-schools,  known  as  the 
T^ung-  Win-Euan,  and  the  establishment  of  which,  like  that  of  the  latter,  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  £mperor  (11).     By  this  appointment,  however,  a 
character  totally  different  from  what  l^td  been  originally  intended,  was  im- 
pressed on  the  additional  school,  thiM  actually  called  into  existence^  and  by 
the  Chinese  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  his  pupils,  as  distinguished  from 
the  three  language-schools,  styled  the  ^  ^  AS[  ,  T'ien-Wen-Kuan  or 
"  School  of  Astronomy  (and  Mathematics) ".      The  Tsung-li  Yamen,  in  fact, 
had  abandoned  its  first  plan  fdtogetJt^r;  adopted  the  idea  of  W6arJ6n  (12) ; 
found,  for  Mathematics  at  least,  a  native  teacher  answering  all  its  purposes; 
and,  unhesitatingly,  placed  him  in  the  *'  Chair ''  of  the  Western  Professor, 
who  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Hart  to  fill  it  in  "  the  New  Chinese  Univer- 
sity'*; had,  a  year  since,  for  that  purpose  landed  at  Tientsin  (20);  had 
been  ordered  back  to  Shanghai,   where  a  furnished  residence  was  provided 
for  him ;  had  there  been  patiently  awaiting  the  resuscitation  of  '^  the  Col- 
lege ;  and  was  now  inveigled  into  resigning  his  position,  and  accepting,  in 
its  stead,  that  of  a  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs' 
Establishment  at  Hankow.     The  appointment  of  Professor  Li  was  but  the 
prelude  to  the  final  constitution  of  the  T^ung-W^n-Kttan  on  the  basis  of  a 
low  Grammar-school,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

31.  Whilst  the  re-organized  French  and  English  Classes  of  the  T^ung- 
Win-Kuan  were  pursuing  their  ill-fated  courses  downhill,  residences,  in  the 
shape  of  more  or  less  repaired  and  altered  Chinese  houses,  had  been  provid- 
ed by  the  **  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government  "  for  the  Professors  of  Che- 
mistry and  French  ;  whilst  a  newly  and  more  substantially  built  villa  had 
been  assigned  to  the  second  Professor  of  English.  The  Professor  of  Astro- 
nomy was  kept  as  an  ornament  in  Crooked-Railing- Lane-Court,  on  the  plea 
that  a  perfect  little  fu  had  been  destined  for  him,  but,  being  situated  in  the 
close  vicinity  of  the  mansion  of  one  of  the  enlightened  Members  of  the 
Tsung-li  YamSn,  the  latter  feared  lest  the  feng-skde — one  of  the  most  com- 
mou  superstitious  ideas  of  the  Chinese — of  his  own  residence  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  the  chimneys  of  that  of  the  Western  savant.  The  truth  was,  that 
the  Inspector  General,  his  visionary  scheme  of  the  Regeneration  of  China 
having  vanished  into  air,  and  instead  of  dealing,  as  the  circumstances  re- 
quired,  frankly  and  fairly  with  the  Professor,  had  resolved  on  "  getting  rid  " 

3y  2 
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of  him  in  a  cunning  and  underhand  manner — without  a  due  jtecuniary  f^-^- 
pemation.  His  letter  of  October  25th,  1867,  (24),  was  intended  to  dLsguit 
if  not  to  irritate,  the  Professor.  His  next  step  was  this.  One  fine  aftemxt 
in  the  spring  of  1868,  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  usual  stealthy  manner,  called  ap'3 
the  Professor  at  his  rooms  in  Crooked-Railing-Lane-Court ;  and,  stating  tlu: 
his  intention  of  appointing  another  Professor  of  Mathematics  to  "  the  Cc<t- 
lege  "  having  been  frustrated,  asked  him  :  whether  he  would  he  wiUkg,  3» 
originally  contemplated,  to  again  accept  that  Chair  f  Without  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  Professor  answered  in  the  negative,  on  the  ground  that  kt 
wished  to  keep  to  their  mbsequent  agreemefU,  and  restrict  himself  to  the  Oh$erK- 
tory,  (20 — 22)-,  and  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  proposition,  since  Mr.  Hart 
had  told  him  in  the  preceding  month  of  February,  that  already  then  he  hid 
appointed  another  gentleman  to   the   Chair  of  Mathematics,  and  that  Dr. 

R.  A.  J n  was  generally  understood  to  be  that  gentleman.     Mr  Hir: 

replied,  that  difficulties  had  arisen  in  the  negotiations,  and  that  no  potUwt 
appointment  had  as  yet  been  made.  The  Professor,  however,  kept  firm  to  his 
determination  not  to  disturb  their  final  agreement ;  and  Mr.  Hart  left  him, 
apparently  satisfied.  Yet,  he  subsequently  based  on  this  conversation,  as 
will  be  presently  seen,  the  &lse  accusation  of  the  Professor  having  refused 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  Mathematical  Chair ;  and  thereby  obtained  hii 
dismissal  on  the  part  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn.  The  object  of  his  visit  is  thui 
explained ;  but,  to  show  the  whole  perfidy  of  the  "  Agent  of  the  Chiflese 
Government "  in  making  it,  it  remains  for  us  to  add,  that,  on  the  ewung  i 
tJie  same  day,  the  late  Captain  Hockley,  R.N.,  then  Harbour-master  at 
Shanghai  and  staying  on  a  visit  with  the  Inspector-General,  happened  to 
dine  at  the  Custom's  Mess ;  when  in  the  course  of  conversation  he  mentioned, 

that  Dr.  J n  was  being  expected  out  to  take  the  Chair  of  Mathematia 

in  the  College,  and  that  Mr.  Hart  had  shown  him  over  the  house  he 
was  to  inhabit.  The  Professor  remarked  to  Captain  Hockley  that,  sit^lj* 
he  must  be  under  some  misapprehension  about  this ;  and  asked  him  whether 
he  was  quite  certain  of  the  facts  he  had  stated  1    "  Quite  certain  ",  he  replied ; 

I  To  give  an  illustration  of  this.  On  the  25th  June,  1864,  the  Inspeetor-Genenl 
applied  to  the  then  United  States  Minister  at  Peking,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bnriingvo^ 
"to  get  for  him  from  America  three  young  gentlemen,  above  18  and  under  22 yeu*^^ 
age,  who  have  received  a  collegiate  education,  t  should  like  men  ",  Mr.  Haif  s  1^^ 
continues,  "  of  at  least  fair  average  abilities,  of  good  standing  in  society  and  of  ruAut- 
trious  habits.  £200  sterling  would  be  paid  to  each  on  his  arrival  in  China,  to  reim- 
burse him  for  expenses  incurred  in  his  passage  out.  For  the  first  two  years,  they  vouH 
he  located  at  Peking,  to  study  Chinese,  where  they  would  be  provided  with  rooms,  vd 
receive  pay  at  the  rate  of  £400  a  year.    At  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  the  psy 
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explaining  that  Dr.  J n  was  an  old  friend  of  his,  from  whom  he  had 

heard  but  a  few  days  ago,  and  that  Mr.  Hart,  personally,  had  conducted 
him    tliot  very   morning  over  the  house,  in  which  he  had  told  him  (Captain 

Hockley)  he  (Mr.  Hart)  intended  Dr.  J n  to  reside.      On  the  following 

day,  the  Professor  took  occasion  to  state  to  Mr.  Hart  the  painful  impres- 
sion, which  this  incident  had  produced  on  his  mind,  and  invited  an  ex- 
planation.    All  the  answer  made  by  the   Inspector-General  was :  "  Dr. 

J n  is  not  yet  appointed";  whereupon  he  withdrew.     We  have  seen 

how  Dr.  J n  soon  afterwards  arrived  in  China;  advanced  towards  his 

Chair  of  Mathematics  aa  far  as  Tientsin,  and  was  ordered  back  to  Shanghai. 
His  appointment  by  Mr.  Hart  previously  to  the  time  in  question,  and  his 
expected  arrival  in  Peking,  were  simply  facts. 

32.     Disgusted  with  the  mode  of  life  at  Crooked-Railing-Lane-Court, 
so  entirely  at  variance  with  his  habits  and  pursuits,  and  annoyed  by  the 
constantly  reiterated  assertion  of  the  Inspector-General's  Secretary,  Mr. 
Campbell,  that  the  Professor  was  ''  one  of  them  ",  namely  of  the  Custom's 
employes^  the  Professor  had  at  an  early  period — in  the  winter  1866-7 — ^re- 
minded Mr.  Hart  of  his  engagement  to  provide  a  suitable  residence  for  him. 
He  promised  to  do  so  :  "  the  first  house,  he  could  find,  should  be  the  Pro- 
fessor's ".  But  Mr.  Hart  considers  himself  bound  by  neither  verbal  promise, 
nor  written  engagement.^      It  was  only  late  in  the  spring  of  1868,  that  his 
Secretary  took  the  Professor  to  a  house,  "  in  which  he  was  to  live  ".     A 
once  excellent  Chinese  residence,  it  had  been  altered  by  a  second-rate  native 
joiner, — ^the  ordinary  architect  to  '^  the  Customs  "  having  declined  the  con- 
tract on  Mr.  Hart's  terms,  exceptionally  low  in  this  exceptional  case — ,  ac- 
cording to  the  Inspector-General's  own  design,  throughout.     The  well  had 
no  drinkable  water.     There  was  no  drainage.     The  walls,  unpapered  and 
not  even  white-washed,  were  thickly  covered  with  saltpetre ;  the  floor  partly 
rotten ;  the  wooden  pillars,  placed  in  the  principal  rooms,  beginning  to 
putrify  at  the  base,  and  the  moisture  in  them  rising  up  to  the  height  of 
three  or  four  feet ;  the  plaster  of  the  outer  walls  blistering  and  coming  off 

of  each  wonld  be  raised  to  £600,  from  which  it  woald  gradually  rise  to... £2000  a  year 
(as  fuU  Gommisaioner).  An  indnatrioua,  hard-working,  and  able  man  might  fairly 
expect  to  be  a  Commisaioner  in  eight  or  ten  years. . ." 

Under  date  of  July  5, 1864,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  directs  this  application,  offi- 
cially, to  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  repeating  the  tenns 
offered  by  Mr.  Hart  generally,  and  especially,  that,  ^^for  tlte  jwst  two  years  they—i^<& 
three  young  Americans — 'imU  be  located  at  Peking,  to  study  Chinese  ".  On  this  occasion 
the  American  Minister  informs  his  Government,  that  '*  Mr.  Hart  is  from  Belfast  in  Ire- 
land, and  graduated  with  high  honors  f ram  one  of  the  first  British  Colleges  ".    Mr.  Hart 
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in  Lirgo  patolics.  The  doors,  that  were  open,  did  not  shut ;  and  those,  ▼hi(t>  i 
were  shut^  did  not  open.     Small  stoves  were  placed  close  to  single  pill&»  '^  , 
one  of  the  corners  of  large  rooms ;  and  the  windows,  few  and  small  were 
similarly  distributed.     The  ceiling  of  the  bed-room  was  sufibcatiDglj  lo*  ■  , 
there  were  three  or  four  doors,  besides  a  badly-fastened  glass-door  opeiuLj 
directly  into  the  court-yard  ;  one  wee  window,  to  produce  draught ;  and  »n 
immense  square  pillar  in  the  middle,  to  prevent  a  bed-stead  from  beiiu 
properly  placed.     An  open  shed,  intended  for  the  servants*  **  water-closet ', 
had  been  erected  outside  against  the  wall  of  "  the  drawing-room  **.  In  short, 
Mr.  Hart  had  designedly  rendered  the  house  uninhabitable  ;  and  as  his  S^ 
cretary  informed  the  Professor,  that  the  Inspector-General  declined  to  haie 
any  changes  made,  the  Professor  in  his  turn  had  to  decline,    and  dec!ioe<l 
the  house  altogether,  on  sanitary  grounds. 

33.  At  an  interview,  which  hereafter  the  Professor  had  with  Hr. 
Hart,  in  the  first  week  in  June,  1868>  the  former  once  more  suggested, 
whether  his  return  to  Europe  would  not  be  advisable  1  "  Well ",  said  Mr. 
Hart  after  some  hesitation;  "  I  think,  you  better  had  return  **.  "  I  am 
willing  to  leave  at  once  ",  the  Professor  quickly  replied,  "  provided  we  can 
agree  upon  the  amount  of  compensation  ".  This,  however,  was  not  exact)/, 
'what  the  Inspector-General  had  contemplated.  The  conversation  ended  by 
the  Professor  leaving  Mr.  Hart  the  alternative  to  fix,  and  pay  np,  his  sakij 
at  the  rate  of  £2,000  a  year, — in  which  case  he  offered  to  purchase  erery 
requisite  for  the  pursuit  of  his  private  studies  out  of  his  own  means,— uk^ 
otherwise  to  fulfil  his  engagements  entered  into  towards  the  ProfesscMr ;  or 

left  his  early  studies  at  the  Belfast  College  for  an  appointment  as  Student-interpretartt 
Peking.     The  following  extracts  from  both  the  letters  cited,  will  amuse  the  reader:— 
Mr,  Hart  to  Mr.  Burlingaine,  Mr.  BurUngame  to  Mr.  Seward^ 

June  25,  1864.  -    July  5,  18M. 

Unfortunately  J  have  found  it  quite  im-  The  men  selected  by  lum  (Mr.  fiaii),  m 

possible  to  recruit  in  China  for  our  offices.  far  as  possible  are  of  the  highest  cla«i 

We  have  no  difficulty  in  procuring  sea-  If  he  shall  continue  at  the  head  of  the 

faring  men,  and  others  fit  to  perform  the  service,   1  do  not  see  why  the  Chineae 

work  of  out-door  departments,  and  ac-  Government  will  not  put  other  natiocs 

cordingly,  among  the  tide-waiters,  whose  hehind  it  in  the  quality  of  its  Costoiu^ 

pay  ranges  from  £240  to  £600  a  year,  a  force.     The  pay  is  nearly  twice  that  of 

great  many  Americans  are  to  he  found.  any  other  country  of  corresponding  ser- 

Of  the  dozen  Commissioners  who  preside  vice.     I  hope  you  vrill  give  your  personal 

at  the  ports,  three  are  Americans,  three  attention  to  this,  and  secure  young  emd 

are  French,  one  Prussian,  and  five  are  of  the  very  highest  moral  as  well  as  intel- 

English.      We  have  not  one  American  lectual  qualities.     They  will  be  brought 

who  can  interpret,  or  who  can  be  said  to  into  immediate  contrast  and  competition 

have  any  knowledge  of  Chinese,  and  the  with  youmj  mtn  who  art  graduoJU*  of 

few  that  we  have  in  the  offices  as  clerks  Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  who  tctn  *•• 

are  very  far  indeed  from  being  a  superior  kcted  for  (he    British   sennet  c^fter  tk 

class  of  men.  severest  competitive  exanUnaiion^ 
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else   to  obtain  for  him  a  fair  and  just  compensation.     Mr.  Hart  said,  ho 
would  let  him  know.     A  few  days  afterwards, — according  to  Mr.   Hart  on 
the  1 1th  of  June, — he  called  upon  the  Professor,  to  inform  him  that  all  the 
compensation  he  had  to  offer,  was  a  year's  salary  and  passage  money  for  the 
voyage  home.     The  Professor  asked  :  whether  he  (Mr.  Hart)  felt  no  scru- 
ples of  conscience  in  offering  him  such  grievous  injustice]  and  added  some 
observations,  which  caused  the  Inspector-General  to  say,  that  "  he  could  not 
allow  such  language  ".     "  You  r/vast  allow  it,  Mr.  Hart  ",  was  the  Professor's 
reply  ;  "  for,  it  is  the  language  of  truth  ".     He  thereupon  proposed  to  Mr. 
Hart  arbitration  ;  which  the  latter  declined.      Finally,  he  aaked  :  "  Would 
you,    then/  object  to  my  submitting  the  whole  case,  directly,  to  the  Chinese 
Government  1 "     "  If  you  do  ",  Mr.  Hart  threatened,  "  you  may  consider  it 
tantamount  to  your  dismissal  ".      And,  offering  the  Professor  a  few  days  for 
consideration,    he   left   abruptly.      Taking   into  account  the  extraordinary 
threat,  uttered  by  the  Inspector-General,  the  Professor  judged  it  to  be  high 
time  to  place  his  relations  with  the  professing  "  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment "  on  a  legal  footing.     He  followed  him  to  his  ofl&ce,  and,  on  Mr. 
Hart  persisting  in  his  refusal  to  act,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  fairly  and 
justly  towards  the  Professor  :  the  latter  told  him  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances, he  had  determined  to  return  to  Europe,  being,  as  he  had  starved 
for  Science  before,  willing,  if  need  be,  to  starve  for  Science  again ;  but  that 
he  had  also  duties  to  perform  both  towards  Science  and  himself,  and  that 
he  was  equally  determined  to  perform  those  duties.     It  was  the  Professor's 
intention  then,  as  it  was  a  year  later  when  he  carried  it  into  effect,  to  have 

• 

We  believe  Mr.   Hart  succeeded,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  in  "recruiting"  for  tbe 

doubly -paid  Cilstoms  service  of  China  a  poor  German  "  Doctor  in  Philosophy  ",  ono 

Mr.  Hecht  or  Specht :  of  graduates  of  Cambridge  andOxford  in  that  service  we  have 

never  heard.     But  to  revert  to  our  subject.     The  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  considering 

that  "the  friendly  spirit  toward  the  United  States  manifested  in  the  proposition 

made  by  the  inspector-general  of  customs  in  China,  merited  an  effort  on  their  part  to 

justify  the  confidence  reposed  in  them  *\  entrusted,  by  an  official  letter  of  October  15, 

1864,  the  Reverend  Eliphalet  Nott,  d.d.,  the  Reverend  Thomas  Hill,  d.d.,  and  the 

Reverend  Theodore  D.  Woolsey  with  the  selection  of  the  three  young  gentlemen,  Mr. 

Burliugame  had  been  requested  by  Mr.  Hart  ''  to  get  for  him  ".     Yet,  under  all  these 

circumstances,  the  Inspector-General,  pleading  the  requirements  of  the  service,  after 

their  arrival  in  China  refused  to  act  up  to  his  engagement,  that  "  for  the  first  two 

yean  they  shqpld  be  located  at  Peking,  to  study  Chinese  ",  and  heeded  as  little  the 

remonstrances  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  fiurlingame,  as  he  did  the  wishes  of  the  gentlemen 

concerned.     In  a  reoent  case  of  the  same  kind,  the  Customs  employ^,  a  Russian 

gentleman  of  independent  mind  and  means,  at  once  threw  up  his  appointment ;  and 

is  understood  to  have  done  so  in  a  letter  to  the  Inspector-General  written  in  a  tone  of 

the  most  cutting  and  contemptuous  sarcasm. 
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his  position  relative  to  the  Chinese  Government  determined  bj  the  Laws  (<f 
England ;  and,  thereupon,  to  submit  the  whole  case,  his  desire  to  return  k 
Europe,  and  his  claims  for  compensation  to  the  Imperial  GovemnaeDt  eitbs 
directly,  or  through  the  British  Minister  at  Peking,  or  otherwise.  This 
intention  he,  a  few  days  subsequently,  intimated  to  Mr.  Hart  himself  by  stat- 
ing  to  him  that,  unless  he  came  to  terms,  the  Professor  would  be  under  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  legal  proceedings ;  and  that  it  was  appre- 
hended also  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inspector-General,  Mr.  Campbell,  was 
shown  by  the  amusing  anxiety  of  the  latter,  then  about  to  visit  England,  t.^ 
persuade  the  Professor  to  accompany  him,  in  which  case  he  had  no  douk 
the  Secretary  stated,  "  Mr.  Hart  would,  in  addition  to  what  he  had  offered 
do  something hstadsome  for  him  (the  Professor)"  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  to  aroid 
staying  a  minute  longer  than  was  absolutely  necessary  in  that  "  sink  li 
iniquity",  Shanghai,  and  so  to  arrange  his  (assumed)  journey  homewards, 
as  to  step  at  once  on  his  arrival  from  Tientsin  on  board  the  Mail-steamer 
for  England.  The  Professor  allowed  the  Inspector- General's  Seoretaiy  to 
talk  on,  and  saw  no  reason  to  disabuse  him  of  his  impressions ;  but—re- 
mained in  Peking.  Having  passed  another  summer  at  the  hiUa,  and  made 
preparations  for  starting  in  the  autumn  :  there  arrived  for  him  both  Iqgal 
advice  and  information  of  importance  relative  to  "  the  Collie  "  and  other 
matters  connected  with  it,  respecting  which  we  need  only  say,  that  thej 
induced  him  to  delay  his  departure  for  Shanghai  at  that  period.  He,  there- 
fore, i^imished  a  set  of  apartments,  which  were  offered  to  him  by  a  friend 
and  resumed  his  Chinese  studies. 

34.  Shortly  after  the  Professor's  return  to  Peking,  he  received  firom 
Mr.  Hart's  Acting  Secretary,  Mr.  Wieters,  a  note  in  German,  dated  October 

6th,  1868,  of  which  the  following  is  a  literal  translation  : — 

■ 

Occupied  in  dosing  the  accounts  for  the  last  quarter,  I  take  the  liberty,  by  Mr. 
Hart's  diroctions,  to  inquire :  in  what  shape  you  would  wish  to  receive  the  balance 
of  your  salary,  whether  in  cash  here,  or  in  a  cheque  on  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  or 
London  ; — also,  in  what  shape  you  would  wish  to  draw  this  years'  (or  the  azinoal) 
bonus  due  to  you,  whether  in  a  cheque  on  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  or  London.  ^ 

■ 

1  '*  Peking,  d.  6  October,  186S.— Mit  dem  Abschluas  der  Reclmaiigen  fttr'i 
VBTfloesene  Qnartal  beachaftigt,  erlaube  ioh  mir,  im  Auftrage  von.  Herm  Hart,  bei 
Ihnen  Memit  anzufragen,  auf  welche  Weiae  Sie  don  Saldo  Ibrea  Salair'a  zn  empfaogen 
wUnachen,  ob  por  Caaaa  in  Peking,  oder  per  Checqne  auf  Shanghai,  lK>ngkong,  oder 
London, — ebenfalla  auf  welche  Weiae  Sie  den  Ihnen  zukommenden  Jahrea  BonvBta 
beziehen  wtinachen,  ob  per  Checque  auf  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  oder  London  ". 

2  <*  Peking,  October  7,  1868. — In  Antwort  auf  Ihre  gestrigen  Zeilen  ersncheieh 
Sie,  mit  Auanahme  von  dreihundert  Taels,  um  die  ich  in  hieaiger  Wiihrung  bitte* 
mir  alle  Gelder,  welche  Herr  Hart  Sie  beauftragen  mochte  an  mich  auazuzahleiL  is 
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The  Professor,  having  reason  to  suspect  that  this  note  had  been  sent 
only  with  the  view  of  ensnaring  him,  used  the  necessary  caution  in  wording 
his  reply,  of  which  the  following  is  an  English  version  : — 

In  answer  to  your  lines  of  yesterday,  I  request  that,  with  the  exception  of 
300  taels,  which  I  would  wish  to  rectnve  in  Peking  currency,  you  will  transmit  to 
me  any  sums  of  money,  which  Mr.  Hart  may  instruct  you  to  pay  to  mc,  in  a 
cheque  or  in  cheques  on  a  secure  bank  in  Shanghai.^ 

Hereupon  the  Professor  received  on  the  following  day,  under  bhink  cover,   a 

sum  of  Taels  ^^500, — accompanied  by  no  explanation  or  account   whatever, 

and  the  receipt  of  which  he  simply  acknowledged  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Peking,  October  8,  1868. 
Last  evening,  on  my  return  home,  I  found,  awaiting  me,  under  blank  cover 
from  you  three  orders  for  one  hundred  taels  each,  and  a  cheque  for  two-thou- 
sand and  two  hundred  taels  on  the  Oriental  Bank  in  Shanghai,  of  the  due  re- 
ceipt of  which  papers  I  would  not  fail  to  inform  you.^ 

Tlie  Professor,  who  saw  no  occasion   to  enter  into  any  discussion   with    the 

I  nspector-Generars   Acting    Secretary,     addressed   to  the  former   a  most 

conciliatory  private  letter,   not  produced  by   Mr.    Hart  at  the  subsequent 

trial,  in  which  the  Professor  says  : — 

Your  Secretary,  Mr.  Wieters,  sent  a  day  or  two  ago,  by  your  order,  a  sum 
of  2500  taels,  including,  he  remarks,  ^*  the  year's  bonus  to  which  I  am  entitled 
(or  due  to  me)  " — den  mir  zukommenden  Jahres  Bonus.  May  I  accept  this  as 
an  annual  addition  to  my  salary  7  Though  I  should  still  have  to  consider,  and 
consider,  it  essentially  below  the  sum,  to  which  my  position  as  Professor  of 
Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  Observatory  here,  give  me  a  just  claim  ;  yet  it 
would  afford  me  sincere  pleasure  to  think,  that  you  had  more  favourably  enter- 
tained my  claims  and  are  now  no  longer  indisposed  to  meet  them.  ...It  was 
stated  to  me,  a  few  days  since,  as  a  fact  of  personal  knowledge, — or  else  I  should 
have  taken  no  notice  of  it, — that  although  you  had  ceased  to  regard  the  Univer- 
sity-scheme with  very  hopeful  eyes  and  Sir  Rutherford  also  advised  its  abandon- 
ment, you  are  yet  unwilling  to  give  it  up  without  making  one  last  effort  for  its 
success.  If  this  be  really  so,  need  I  say  that  nothing  is  further  from  my  mind, 
than  the  wish  to  throw  any  impediment  into  the  way  of  that  success,  or  to  add 
to  the  great, — I  cannot  help  fearing,  the  insurmountable, — difficulties,  which 
oppose  themselves  to  the  realisation  of  your  momentf)US  plan  ?...  I  shall  be  hap- 
py to  conform  to  your  wishes,  provided  I  can  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  duty 
I  owe  to  Learning  and  myself. 

But,  the  effort,  alluded  to,  was  of  a  less  ambitious  character,  than  the  Pro- 

feasor  had  been  led  to  suppose ;  and  it,  certainly,  extended  neither  to  the 

eincm  Checque  oder  in  Checques  auf  ein6  sichere  Bank  in  Shanghai  zukommen  lasseu 
zu  woUen  ". 

In  the  Record  of  the  subsequent  trial,  this  Note  was  not  produced  by  Mr.  Hart ; 
bat,  instead  of  it,  the  Professor's  Note  of  October  8,  cited  below,  as  though  the 
latter  had  been  the  answer  to  Mr.  Wieters'  note  of  the  6th  October. 

3  Peking,  October  8,  1868.— Ich  fand  gestem  Abend,  bey  meiner  Ruckkehr  nach 
Hawse,  Ihr  Couvcrt  mit  drei  Anweisnngeii,  jede  fiir  hundert  Tael,  und  einem  Checque 
fur  Zweitausend  zweihundert  Tael  auf  die  Oriental  Bank  in  Shanghai  vor,  und  woUte 
nicht  verfehlen  Ihneu  den  richtigen  Empfang  dieser  Papicre  auzuzcigen. 
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park-like  grounds  of  the    Yiien-minz/i/tien,  nor  to  the  erection  of  an  OK 
servatory. 

35.     Hence,  Mr.  Hart  resolved  on  freeing  himself  of  the   ProsessLir*: 

Astronomy,   not  so   mnch  at  any  price  as  in  any  way,  and  consequentlv,  -^ 

reply  to  the  preceding  note,   addressed  to  him  the  following   "official' 

letter : — 

Peking,  15th  October,  186& 

Having  reference  to  the  conversation  you  had  with  me  on  the  1 1th  of  Jose 
laat, — when  you  told  me,  in  my  Office,  that  you  had  definitely  made  up  par 
mind  to  withdraw  from  the  appointment  then  held  by  you  in  the  T*ung-Wen- 
Kuan,^  but  asked  to  be  permitted  to  continue  to  hold  it*  till  the  return  of  e^'. 
weather  before  which  you  could  not  conveniently  make  your  arrangements  i  -r 
leaving  Peking, ^  and  to  which  request  I  replied  that,  under  the  circumAtanc^, 
you  might  continue  to  draw  pay  to  the  end  of  the  September  quarter,*  I  ha^^i 
now  to  notify  to  you,  that,  on  the  30th  September,  your  name  was  removfi 
from  the  list  of  the  T*ung-Wdn-Kuan,  and  your  connexion  with  that  establish- 
ment came  to  an  end.^ 

I  have  fiurther  to  state  that,-  the  allowance  of  one  yearns  pay,  promised  v 
you  before  and  •  on  the  11th  of  June  in  the  event  of  your  deciding  to  withdraw 

• 

1  For  the  true  account  of  what  passed  on  the  day,  which  Mr.  Hart  states  t^  Iutc 
been  the  11th  of  June,  see  above  (33).  To  a  withdrawal  from  his  appointment,  onihf 
part  of  the  Professor,  not  so  much  as  an  allnsiou  was  made  :  what  he  spoke  of,  w 
his  determination  to  return  to  Europe, — but  only  after  having  obtained  that  jastK^ 
for  himself,  which  Mr.  Hart  denied  him.  That  the  Inspector-General,  in  stating  that 
the  Professor  told  him,  he  had  definitely  made  up  his  mind  "  to  withdraw  from  thf 
appointment  then  held  by  him  in  the  T'ung-W^n-Kuau  ",  stated  a  positive  n/tfnt'K 
is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  the  Professor  never  held  an  appointment  in  the  T^nsg- 
Wdn-^uan  i.e.  the  Elementary  Language-School,  estabhshed  in  1862  ( 10),  albeit  Mr. 
Hart  fraudulentlyf  in  his  letter  of  appointment  (8,  s)  substituted  th^name  in  qaeetioo 
for  the  projected  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning,  to  a  profetnorial  Chair  in 
which  he  was  originally  appointed  by  "  the  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government";  tiut 
the  Professor,  from  the  moment  he  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  Tung-  Win-Kw», 
had  most  emphatically  disclaimed  all  and  every  connection  with  that  School ;  u-^ 
that,  ever  since  February,  1867,  he  had  held  the  position  of  Director  of,  and  Professf^ 
of  Astronomy  at,  (he  projected  New  Observatory  (20—21),  to  which  his  future  dutiti 
were  then  absolutely  restricted. 

2  That  this  ia  another  positive  untruth^  "put  on  paper"  by  Mr.  Hart,  is  proved 
by  the  absolute  want  of  any  cause  for  the  Professor  **  to  ask  to  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue to  hold  "  an  appointment,  which  he  actually  did  hold  as  a  right,  and,  if  he  b»d 
at  all  intended  to  voluntarily  resign  that  right,— which  he  did  not—,  it,  surely,  would 
have  rested  with  himself  to  simply  state  the  term  of  expiration.  Mr.  Hart's  own  seofe 
of  \is  quasi-Imperial  dignity  would  seem  occasionally  to  turn  both  his  head  and  his  pen. 

3  What  the  Professor  stated  was, — if  he  remembers  rightly  in. answer  to  a  q«e>- 
tion  from  Mr.  Hart, — that  he  did  not  intend  to  proceed  to  Shanghai  before  the 
approach  of  winter. 

4  See  the  Note  2,  above. 

5  If  persistency  in  misrepresentation  could  have  turned  the  T*ung-W6n-Kiian. 
established  by  the  Tsung-li  YamSn  in  1862,  into  the  College  of  Western  ^Science  ami 
Learning,  projected  by  Mr.  Hart  in  1866:  surely,  the  Inspector-General^s  scheme 
could  have  proved  no  failure. 
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from  the  T'ung-WSn-Kuan,7  having  already  by  yf>ur  own  wish  been  issued  to 
you  8  by  a  draft  on  Shanghai,— it  simply  remains  for  me  to  inform  you  that  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  at  Tientsin  and  Shanghai  will  be  instructed  by  me  to 
forward  you,  on  arrival  at  these  ports,  on  your  homeward  journey,  and  provide 
you  with  a  passage  by  the  Overland  route  to  either  Southampton  or  Marseilles.  » 

This  letter  was  accompanied  by  a  sepSirate  note,  the  contents  of  which  were 
virtually  but  a  repetition  of  the  former,  excepting  the  following  passage  : 

The  30th  of  September  arrived  a  fortnight  ago,  and  your  name  was  removed 
from  the  professorial  list...  You  now  enquire  if  the  year's  pay  is  "ananwkiZ 
addition  to  your  salary  "  :  it  is  not;  it  is  simply  the  allowance  I  promised  to  be 
issued  to  you,  at  the  end  of  the  September  quarter,  on  the  termination  of  your 
connexion  with  the  College ... 

Both  letters  reached  the  Professor  on  the  following  day,  together  with  an- 
other note  from  Mr.  Hart,  dated  the  16th  of  October,  1868,  and  which 
reads  : — ' 

I  must  ask  you  to  excuse  my  delay  in  sending  you  the  accompanying  des- 
patch. It  ought  to  have  been  issued  a  fortnight  ago  ;  but  you  were,  I  think, 
then  still  at  the  hills,  and,  besides,  other  matters  kept  me  from  writing,  lo 

«  A  compensation,  including  one  year's  salary,  was  offered  by  Mr.  Hart  to  the 
Professor  on  the  11  (?)  Jane,  and  on  that  one  occasion  only.  It  had  never  been 
mentioned  before,  and  was  afterwards  never  again,  mentioned  between  them. 

7  See  Note  1,  above. 

8  This  assertion  constitutes  another  positive  untruth,  which  shows  how  fully  justi- 
fied the  Professor  was  in  suspecting,  on  the  receipt  of  Mr.  Wieters'  note  (34),  unfair 
play.  No  "withdrawal  from  the  Tung- WAn-Kuan  "  had  ever  been  spoken  of ;  no 
wish  for  the  issue  of  **  the  allowance  of  one  year's  pay"  had  been  expressed  by  the 
Professor.  A  snare  had  been  laid  for  him  by  Mr.  Hart ;  for,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
the  note  of  his  Secretary  is  so  worded,  as  to  cause  the  Professor  to  believe  that  the 
balance  of  last  quarter's  salary  is  offered  to  him  asumal,  and  thata  ftontw  Le.  an 
additional  salary  is  added  to  it,  which  may  be  taken  to  apply  to  the  year,  which  had 
just  expired,  only ;  or  it  may  be  understood  in  the  current  sense  of  an  annual  addi- 
tion, and  which,  in  either  case,  is  said  to  be  due  to  him,  or  to  which  he  is  admitted 
to  he  entitled.  No  sum  is  specified.  Mr.  Hart  affects  not  to  remember  that  "the 
allowance  of  one  yearns  pay  ",  which  he  subsequently  puts  down  at  £600,  signified  to 
the  Professor  at  least  £2000.  Awl  could  he  honorably  and  rationally  exjrect  the  Pro- 
fpsMT  to  thrmo  up  an  appointmenty  certain  and  for  life,  at  any  rcUe  of  (lie  annual  value 
of£&0O,  iiicreasinif  to  £800  and  £1000  a  year,  for  the  paltry  cowtideration  of  £600  and 
*'  a  passage  Iiome  "  ? 

9  This  passage  shows  to  what  a  degree  vulgar  insolence  and  insolent  vulgarity 
may  be  carried  on  the  part  of  a  person,  whom  chance  has  efevated  \o  a  position,  which 
should  be  held  only  by  men  of  gentle  blood  and  good  breeding.  It  would  have  been 
simply  amusing  to  see  the  In<epector-Geueral  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  lay  down, 
imitation-Imperially,  the  Professor's  homeward-row^,  did  not  the  fact  constitute 
ratlier  one  of  those  symptoms,  which  command  pity,  instead  of  provoking  derision. 

10  If  •(  the  despatch  "  had  not  been  an  after-thought  of  Mr.  Hart's,  he  ought  to 
have  issued  it,  not  "  a  fortnight  ago  ";  but  at  the  time,  when  he  pretends,  the  Pro- 
fessor *•  withdrew  from  his  appointment  in  the  T*ung-W6nKuan  ";  that  is  to  say, 
four  months  sooner.  We  shall  presently  find,  however,  that  the  whole  thing  was  a 
mere  sham. 

3z  2 
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111  answer  to  the  latter  comraunicatioiis,  the  Professor,  pointing  out  t.Mr 
Hart  once  more  his  intention  to  take  legal  proceedings,  the  general  coasr 
queuccs  involved  in  them,  and  their  mutual  position,  wrote  as  follows :-      ^ 

Peking,  October  19th,  18C8.         I 

1  waa  truly  sorry  -  permit  me  to  say  for  your  sake  rather  than  my  own-t 
aee  from  your  note  of  the  15th,  that  you  will  persist  in  a  coiirse  of  action  vy 
wards  me,   which  seems  to  me  not  devoid  of  danger  to  your  future  carw^r  la. 
and  your  schemes  for,  China,  instead  of  profiting  by  the  opportunity,  whi^ 
held  out  to  you  in  so  generous  and  handsome  a  manner,   to  withdraw  trum 
false  and   untenable  position.      It  ctmsoles  me  to  thmk,  that  I  have  done  a^  i 
could  and  more,  perhaps,  than  1  ought  to  have  done,  to  prevent  thoee  i^^ 
hostilities  between  us,  which  you  have  so  deUberately  provoked  by  your  oflh^ 
letter  :  for,  though  I  do  not  i*i  any  way  reciprocate  the  feehiig   of  personal -b- 
imosity,  which  appears  to  animate  you   against  me,^    yet      war    ,   y«^^ 
"is  war'';  and  not  only  have  I  indubitable  justice  on  my  side,  the  T«itag€- 
ground  also  is  mine,  in  as  much  as  I  have  Uttle  to  lose  by  such  a  war  and  •ome- 
thinff  to  gain,  whereas  you  have  notliing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose. 

In  conclusion,  pardon  me  for  suggesting  that,  since  you  have  chosen  strtfu 
all  private  correspondence  bearing  on  the  legal  position  of  mattera  P«»<™S  7 
tween  us,  should  cease  :  with  your  permission,  therefore,  I  will  append  jcs 
note  of  the  16th  to  yoiur  **  official "  letter  of  the  previous  day. 

Tlie  Professor's  reply  to  the  "  official "  letter  was  a  motivated  protest,  is 
accordance  with  the  legal  advice,  given  to  him.     It  reads  :— 

Peking,  October  19th,  1868. 
•    Your  letter  of  the  15th  instant  demanding  a  full  and  explicit  »"«;7J^  ^^J^^ 
I  have  necessarily  to  delay  for  a  while,  I  desire  in  the  "^«*»  *^?^^„*^/"^;i^^ 
of  iti  receipt,  and  hereby  to  notify  to  you,  that  I  cannot,  and  do  not,  acapt^f 

1  A  striking  proof  of  that  personal  animosity,  Mr.  Hart  gave  by  a  fiWto««  Ittter 
concerit  the  Professor,  whilhe  addressed  on  the  5th  May   1869,  to  the  Be.  M 
'  "    on  requesting  him  to  "  assist  in  the  safe  conveyance  of  two  fa^ly  e^^^ 
one  a  longllayed  business-letter,  t^e  other  an  anon ymous^^^^ 
of  which  not  even  knew  how  to  spell  the  Professor  s  name^^t<.  th«  latter, 
(or  wasW'  Mr.  Hart  writes  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  •  *  *,  ''your  ga^M   .     The  libel  in 
Sr.  wLc  also  appears  to  be  involved,  was  as  gratuitous,  as  it  .^s  grou^J^^ 
what  more  than  anything  else  characterizes  the  writer,  was.  that  he  ^l^res^. 

r^f  '  ^tW  Rev-  Mr   •  •  *   with  the  remark :  "  1/ absent  to  he  oiM^md  by  i/r* 
letter  to  the  Kev.  ivir.  ,  wiuu  wu  .,    «•  •  n  ,»  %^  \i-   UnH:  nn  the  siibj«<^ 

On  the  12th  May.  the  Professor  wrote  offi^nally  to  Mr.  Hart  on  "^fJ^ 
'■  The  lUv  Mr  *  *  *  ",  he  said,  "  on  his  return  from  a  short  excunHon,  has  ha^^ 
ovl  to  ™c  a  note,  adiossed  to  him  by  yon  with  this  remark  o^^e  --;  J 

absent,  to  he  opened  hy  M.^  *  J  ;^^  \' C^tSZVZf.  ^o  '^^  pUc^i^ 
its  contents  commumcatod  to  me ;  but  L  nave  P^eierr  ^^  ^ 

J-  1   i„  vir   •  **>iimaelf  before  taking  notice  of  it  x\iT»r  aumu-t 

my  disposal  hy  Mr.  ^"^^^^^^^         ,      Professor  writes.   "  sbaU  have  to  pn:^' 

*Hhe  claim  for  compensation,  which  1    ,  tne  rroicssor  >viivoo.  1  ^^Mh 
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of  the  propositions  and  statements  contained  in  it ;  the  former  being  unwar- 
rantedand  inadmissible,  the  latter  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
with  truth. 

Having  thus  reserved  to  himself  perfect  freedom  of  actioii,  the  Professor 
awaited  the  course  of  impending  events  connected  with  "  the  College  ",  and, 
as  ready  and  desirous  as  ever  to  come  to  a  fair  and  amicable  settlement  with 
Mr.  Hart,  prepared  for  a  legal  alternative.  Occasionally  seeing,  as  he  did,  a 
Member  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  and  now  and  then  receiving  the  visit  of  some 
officers  of  the  Palace,  and  other  Mandarins,  he  soon  ascertained  that  the 
Tsung-li  Yam^n  know  nothing  whatever  of  his  "  resignation  "  alleged  by  Mr. 
Hiirt,  and  that  no  Imperial  Rescript  had  been  applied  for  to  cancel  his 
appointment. 

36.  A  year  elapsed.  The  Professor  had,  during  that  interval,  obtain- 
ed much  desirable  information  relative  to  the  Inspector-General's  true  posi- 
tion and  sphere  of  activity  in  China,  and  many  valuable  and  interesting 
documents  respecting  "  the  College  " ;  the  administration  of  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs,  home  and  foreign ;  Celestial  and  non-Celestial  Politics  ;  and 
various  other  State-,  Revenue-,  and  Legation-matters  ; — documents,  of  which 
he  has  transcribed  a  few,  chiefly  referring  to  the  Burlingame  Mission,  in  the 
preceding  pages.  "  The  College  "  was  about  to  be  "  officially  "  re-trans- 
formed into  the  "  T*ung-W6n-Kuan " ;  and  the  Inspector-General's  long- 
gone  altogether  out  of  your  way  for  this  purpose,  its  contents,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
constitute  a  clear  case  of  libel.  Personally,  I  must  confess  that  I  should  consider  one 
farthing  damages  an  ample  compensation  for  anything,  you  can  say  against  my  moral 
character ;  but,  having  regard  to  your  wealth  and  position,  my  legal  adviser  and  an 
English  jury  might  or  may  take  a  different  view  of  the  matter.     However  willing  I 

have  ever  been  to  make  allowances  for  you,  I  can  permit  neither ;  although  I  wish 

I  could  add,  that  I  had  felt  surprise  at  your  adopting  to  this  end  a  course,  which  no 
gentleman  could  have  pursued... liet  me  offer  you  the  well-meant  advice :  keep  in  future 
your  grudges  against  me  to  yourself.  I  shall  soon  have  matters  of  graver  import  than 
the  mere  bubbles  of  your  petty  spite  to  settle  with  you,  before  the  public  of  China 
and  Europe ;  the  Imperial  Government  of  this  country,  in  whose  service  I  am  and  to 
whom  I  consider  myself  to  owe  duties,  though,  from  a  misplaced  confidence  in  you, 
it  has  neglected  its  duties  to  me ;  the  body  of  Foreign  Ministers  resident  in  this  capi- 
tal ;  and  the  Western  Governments,  whom  they  represent.  Although  the  preparations 
are  taking  me  longer  than  they  could  wish,  they  will  hardly  lose  in  efficacy  by  the 
delay  ". 

In  reply,  Mr.  Hart  expressed  all  sorts  of  more  or  less  equivocal  and  hypocritical 
)%gret8,  '*iu  explanation  of  the  'malicious  intent*  with  which  the  Professor  faiicie<l 
he  wrote  his  note  ",  and  on  the  sorry  plea  that,  '*  not  knowing  whether  the  Professor 
were  or  were  not  still  at  Mr.  *  *  *,... there  might  be  no  delay  in  the  delivery  of  the 
letters" :  the  which  elicited  from  the  Professor  another  letter,  in  which  he  stated  that,  for 
reAHons  given,  he  was  unable  to  accept  the  idle  defence  set  up  for  himself  by  Mr.  Hart, 
aiid  which  m  his  (the  Professor's)  judgment,  no  honorable  man  should  havu  attempted. 
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delayed  visit  to  Shanghai  had  been  decided  upon.     Hi»  presence  at  the  sEsi 

< 

of  the  Supreme  Court  would  remove  certain  difficultie%  connected  with 
effective  legal  proceedings  against  him,  which  might  otherwise  have  ofibed 
themselves.  The  time  for  action,  therefore,  had  arrived^  and  the  Profeascr 
addressed  to  the  Inspector  General  the  following  letter : — 

Peking,  October  llth,  WS9. 

Sir, — Having  occasion  for  the  use  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  taeX 
and  your  not  having  paid,  since  the  8th  October,  1868,  any  money  <»  a6eL>B&t 
of  salary,  &o. ,  due  to  me,  I  respectfully  request,  that  you  will  be  pleased  l> 
cause  the  sum  named  (or  a  larger  one)  to  be  handed  over  to  me  at  your  eazly 
convenience.  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  letting  me  have  five  hmndred  taelt  is 
silver  here,  and  the  remainder  in  a  cheque  on  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpoiaiioii  io 
Shanghai. 

At  the  same  time  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  your  conadevatiosky  whetiier  is 
would  not  be  expedient,  in  the  common  interest  and  more  espedally  in  thst  d 
the  Imperial  Government  itself,  to  come  t<0  a  final  understandin^r  and  axnngt- 
ment  respecting  the  differences  pending  between  us  as  to  salaiy  and  other  me- 
ters, either,  as  I  have  already  previously  ventured  to  propose  to  yon,  by  arbi- 
tration, or  else  without  the  intervention  of  any  third  person. 

I  desire,  and  never  have  desired,  anything  but  what  is  fair^  just  and  equi- 
table, and  if  such  a  disposition  be  responded  to  on  your  part  and '  that  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  I  can  perceive  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  fri^dly  ad- 
justment, satisfactory  to  all ;  whife,  I  doubt  not,  you  will  readily  grant  to  mc 
that,  after  three  years  of  suspense  and  uncertainty,  I  am  entitled  to  urge  a  po- 
sitive solution,  more  particularly  in  view  of  the  course,  which  afiaixs  eotmedfd 
with  the  projected  University  and  Astronomical  Observatoiy,  appear  to  be 
taking. 

To  this  letter  the  following  answer  was  returned  by  the  Ingpector-GeDcrai's 

Acting  Chief-Secretary,  Mr.  Wieters : — 

Peking,  13th  October,  1860. 
I  am  xlirected  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  to  his  address  of  the  11th  instant, 
and  to  state,  in  reply,  that  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to  state  the  6iSereac& 
you  allude  to  as  existing,  in  the  form  of  questions  you  propose  to  submit  to  arbi- 
trators, for  the  Inspector-General's  information,  the  Inspector-General  will  then 
be  able  to  judge  whether  the  matters  they  refer  to  could  properly  be  dealt  wUh 
by  arbitration.  I  am  further  directed  to  add  that,  personally,  Mr.  Hart  has  no 
objection  to  arbitration. 

The  tone  of  this  communication  is  fair  enough  ;  but,  as  will  be  preseotlj 
seen,  it  was  solely  written  in  the  hope  of  leading  the  Professor  to  commit 
himself  in  some  manner  or  other,  and  furnishes  but  another  illustration  of 
Mr.  Hart's  habitual  perfidy. 

37.     The  following  is  the  reply,  which  the   Professor,  deiwrous  of  pre- 
paring the  way  for  an  amicable  adjustment  of  his  differences  with  Mr.  Hart, 

sent  to  the  latter  : — 

Peking,  October  16th,  1869. 
In  compliance  with  your  desire,   expressed  through  your  Acting  Chief- 
Secretary,  Mr.  Wieters,  I  hasten  to  state  for  your  information,  that  the  point* 
of  difference,  I  would  propose  for  arbitration,  resolve  themselves  into  the  ful- 
lowing  two  questions ; — 
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Firstly, — Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case— the  terms  of  my  original 
«,ppointment ;  the  assurances  and  prospects  held  out  at  the  time  in  your  name 
by  your  Cklef-Secretary,  Mr.  Campbell ;  the  post  with  which  you  were  subse- 
quently pleased  to  entrust  me  ;  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Imperial  Government 
to  its  foreign  servants  generally,  &c. :  -  What  is  the  yearly  salary,  to  which,  in 
3  iistice  and  equity,  my  position  under  the  Imperial  Grovemment  fairly  entitles  me  ? 

Secondly, — Under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  considering  that 
the  projected  University  and  Astronomical  Observatory,  to  a  Chaur  in,  and  the 
Direction  of,  which,  respectively,  I  was  appointed  by  you,  have  no  existence, 
«ud  that  as  yet  no  efiective  steps  have  been  taken  to  insure  the  realisation  of 
the  project,  which,  on  the  contrary,  would  rather  appear  to  have  been  abandon - 
-ed : — What,  under  the  latter  supposition,  or  provided  that,  for  the  reasons 
stated,  I  desire  to  return  to  Europe,  unless  the  plan  in  question  be  fully  carried 
into  eSeet  within  a  reasonable  space  of  time,  will  be  the  amount  of  compensa- 
tion, to  which,  in  justice  and  equity,  I  am  fairly  entitled? 

There  had  arisen  a  third  point  of  difference,  against  which  1  entered  a  pro- 
tost  at  the  time,  and  which  1  venture  to  hope  has  since  been  waived  by  you. 
But,  if  this  be  not  so,  a  further  question  for  arbitration  would  be  : — 

Was  I  ever,  and  if  so,  do  I,  or  do  I  not,  continue  to  remain  in  the  service 
of  the  Imperial  Government  ? 

Permit  me  to  add  a  few  words  to  this  statement.  In  seeking  pecuniary 
remuneration,  to  which  I  consider  myself  to  have  a  just  and  proper  claim,  I  do 
not  so  from  any  mercenary  motive  or  for  any  seltish  object.  If  I  were  possessed 
of  private  means,  I  would  gladly  abandon  every  title  of  this  nature,  however 
high  or  irreputable.  I  urge  my  claims  in  the  common  interests  of  Science  at 
lafge,  to  which  I  have  devoted  my  life,  and  of  Chinese  Science  in  particular. 
My  chief  aim  is,  on  the  one  hand,  to  enforce  the  recognition  of  a  series  of  cer- 
tain cosmical  facts,  first  apprehended  by  me,  and  to  mature  the  new  system  of 
Theoreticid  and  Physical  Astronomy,  to  which  they  necessarily  lead ;  on  the 
other  hand,  to  establish,  on  astronomical  grounds,  the  early  chronology  of  Chi- 
na, and  to  write  and  publish,  hereafter,  a  history  of  Chinese  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics  ba.  its  connection  with,  and  bearing  on,  the  course  of  human 
civilisation. 

Thus,  onoe  more,  an  opportunity  was  genei-oualy  offered  by  the  Professor  to 
Mr.  Hart  "  to  withdraw  from  a  false  and  untenable  position"  (35) :  but,  once 
more,  the  Inspector-General,  bent  on  his  own  course,  neglected  to  profit  by  it 
98.  A  greater  tissue  of  untruths  and  perversions  of  the  truth,  than  is 
struntg  together  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  Mr. 
Hart,  in  his  answer  to  the  Professor's  letter,  invited  by  him,  has  probably 
seldom  been  fabricated, — fabricated  with  the  manifest  view  of  defeating 
justice,  and  wronging  a  feUow-man.  We  will  here  reproduce  Mr.  Hart's 
letter,  long  as  it  is,  and  perform  the  almost  sickening  task  of  exposing  its 
wllfol  misstatements  in  a  running  commentary,  taking  the  shape  of  foot- 
notes.    Mr.  Hart  writes  thus  : — 

Peking,  20th  October,  1869. 

§  1.  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  16th  instant 
to  my  address,  in  which,  and  having  reference  to  your  previous  communication 
of  the  nth  instant,  and  the  answer  that  was  sent  to  it  through  the  Acting  Chief- 
Secretary,  Mr.  Wieters,  you  state  that  th<^  points  of  difierence,  you  would  pro- 
pose for  arbitration,  resolve  themselves  into  the  following  questions  : — 
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Firstly,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,'  what  is  the  aalaiy  i> 
which,  in  justice  and  equity,  your  position  under  the  Imperial  Goyenuueiit 
fairly  entitles  you  i 

Secondly,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,^  provided  that  for  i¥t- 
sons  stated  you  desire  to  return  to  Europe,  what  will  be  the  amount  of  coid]<c3- 
satiou  to  which,  in  justice  and  equity,  you  are  fairly  entitled  ? 

You  add  that  a  further  question  for  arbitration  might  be  : — ^'^ere  you  era, 
and  if  so,  do  vou  or  do  you  nqt  continue  to  remain,  in  the  service  of  the  Imperul 
Ouvemment  f 

And  in  couchision,  yon  explain,  that  in  seeking  for  pecuniary  remunen 
tion,  you  do  so,  not  from  any  mercenary  motive,  but  in  the  commun  interests 
of  Science  at  largo,  and  of  Chinese  Science  in  particular. 

§  2.  In  rt'i)lying  to  the  letter  now  under  acknowledgment,  I  shall  first  •:' 
all  narrate  the  circum3t<auces,  under  which  your  connection  with  the  Tung-^^iii- 
Kuan^  began  and  ended. 

§  3.  In  18GI,4  H.  I.  H.  the  Prince  of  Kung  and  Tlieir  ExwUendts  ilr 
Associate  Ministers  of  the  Chinese  Board  of  Foreign  Affairs  •'  (of   whom  aR^ 

1  &  2  Does  not  Mr.  Hart  tacitly  and  by  implication  adviit  "  the  circnmstanoca 
of  the  case  ",  as  specified  in  the  Professor's  letter  of  the  16th  October  above  (37)  ? 

S  The  false  premisses,  upon  which  the  Inspector-General  starts,  would  of  them- 
selves vitiate  the  whole  "narration".  The  Professor,  since  February,  1867»  hadift. 
longer  any  connection  with  the  University  projected  in  1866,  and  never  had  any  njai 
connection  with  the  T*ting-  W^n-KuaUf  or  language-schooUestablished  in  18(i2.  Soch 
a  connection,  therefore,  having  had  no  commencement,  could  have  no  end.  Mr.  Hirt 
fraudulently  (21)  substitutes,  in  his  letter  of  appointment,  the  existing  T*^m»g-W(*- 
Kuan  for  the  projected  University ;  and  then,  proceeding  to  narrate,  makes  his  iUrj 
to  rest  on  that  fraudulent  substitution. 

4  Mr.  Hart  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain,  in  what  year  the  T*iisg- 
W6n-Kuan  was  established.     It  took  place  in  1862. 

s  The  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  to  which  Mr.  Hart  refers,  is  no  more  the  Chinese  Offioi 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  our  sense,  than  our  own  Office  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  our  Coloniai 
Office.     Nor  are  the  Members  of  that  Chinese  Commission,  as  such,  "  Ministers  '\ 

^  This  is  an  untruth.  Instead  of  " chiefly"  read:  exclusively  (10),  Mr.  Hart,  is 
his  peculiar  Jesuitical  and  stealthy  manner,  is  here  endeavouring  to  fslsely  identic 
the  T'ung-WAn-Kuan  (10)  with  the  projected  *'  Additional  School  of  Astronomy  ami 
Mathematics"  (11). 

7  This  untruth  is  introduced  by  the  Inspector-General  with  the  same  view,  just 
referred  to.  The  object  of  the  T'ung-Wdn-Kuan  was  not  only,  from  the  first,  aw/wn 
to  the  teaching  of  English,  French,  and  Russian ;  but  it  is  expressly  stated  to  Ut 
Emperor  by  the  Yamdn,  that,  for  reasons  given,  it  is  to  remain  so  confined  (10). 

8  This  is  untrue.  Mr.  Hart  had  no  such  authority  from  the  Yamdn ;  the  Yam^o 
having  no  such  authority  itself  (10).  He  appears  to  have  had  (private)  oral  instnic- 
tions  from  certain  individual  Members  of  the  Yam§n  (8)  to  engage  (besides  two  new 
Professors  of  French  and  English  for  the  T'ung-W6n-Kuan),  a  Professor  or  Profesiona 
for  the  **  Additional  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics",  then  in  contemplatiun 
(10;  comp.  also  13,  'i). 

d  This  is  untrue.     See  the  preceding  note,  and  the  Yamen's  first  Memorial  (10) 
By  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  Mr.  Hart  here  metamorphoses  the  Tung-  Win-Kuan  into  "  the 
College  "  of  Western  Science  and  Learning.     In  trickery  he  is  strong. 

10  This,  in  connection  with  the  sequel,  is  untrae ;  for  it  is  positively  stated  in  tlie 
Yamdn's  first  Memorial,  that  **  the  youths  then  in  the  T'ung-W6n-Knan  "  are  tv 
continue  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  the  sole  object  of  becoming  **  adepts  lu 
translating  ",  and  not  to  enter  upon  any  other  studies  (10). 
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ivhich  I  shall  speak  hereafter  as  the  Yamen  simply)  established  the  T'ung-Wen- 
Kiian.  Three  classes  were  formed,  composed  chiefly  ^  of  lads  selected  from  the 
families  of  Manchow  Officers,  and  the  French,  Russian  and  English  Languages 
were;  as  a  commencement  J  taught  in  them. 

§  4.  In  1866,  being  about  to  visit  Europe  on  leave,  I  was  authorised  by 
the  Yam6n  ^  to  engage  the  services  of  a  staff  of  Professors  for  the  College,  » 
competent  to  carry  the  youths  then  in  the  T*ung-W^n-Kuan,io  and  such  more 
promising  students^i  as  might  be  induced  to  come  forward,  through  such  a  com- 
plete course  of  study  as  should  not  only  make  them  reliable  interpreters,  but 
open  up  to  them,  and  to  Ohina  through  them,  the  intellectual  resources  and 
scientific  discoveries  of  the  West.  1=^  It  was  left  to  my  own  discretion  to  deter- 
mine the  numbers^s  to  be  engaged,  and  to  fix  their  salaries  and  allowances  J^ 

§  6.  Tlie  plan  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself  to  carry  out,  as  being  the 
one  most  likely  to  give  the  fullest  effect  to  the  Yam^n's  wishes,  i*  led  me  to 
desire  to  find  a  person  of  German  birth, ^^  with  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  French 
and  English  languages,  ^^  for  a  chair  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
Mathematics  at  the  commencement,  but  which  would  in  the  course  of  time,  and 

11  An  almost  as  unbecoming  a  description  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame's  "great 
scholars  of  the  empire"  (.3,  comp.  also  Yamdn's  two  Memorials,  10,  11), — of  those 
** men  who  had",  as  Mr.  Hart's  letter  of  appointment  to  the  Professor  of  English 
worded  it,  "  taken  high  degrees  in  Chinese  scholarship  "  (28),  and  were  to  attend  the 
courses  of  scientific  lectures,  it  matters  little  whether  in  the  Inspector-General's 
•*  New  Chinese  University  "  or  the  Yam^n's  **  Additional  School  of  Astronomy", — 
as  is  the  description,  given  of  them  by  the  Professor  of  English  as  'Hhe  waggish 
young  fellows  of  forty  and  fifty  "  (28). 

l«  This  is  untme.  The  teaching  in  the  additional  school,  proposed  by  the  YamGn, 
was  to  be  restricted  to  Mathematics,  with  a  view  to  their  application  to  military 
engineering,  as  proved  by  both  Memorials  (10,  11).  Our  passage,  however,  conveys 
at  least  an  allusion  to  Mr.  Hart's  scheme  for  "the Regeneration  of  China"  (21). 

18  This  is  contradicted  by  the  Yamen's  first  Memorial,  and  the  fact,  that  it  had 
provided  accommodation  only  for  three  Professors  (13,  2). 

14  The  more  inexcusable  Mr.  Hart's  rt^usalto  "fix"  the  salary  of  the  Professor 
of  Astronomy  and  Director  of  the  National  Observatory  of  China  in  accordance  with 
justice  and  equity ;  and  the  poorer  his  "  discretion  "  in  keeping  it  "  commencing  at " 
a  tide-waiter's  rate. 

1*  It  is  from  this  important  passage,  compared  with  the  Yam6n's  Memorials,  we 
learn  out  of  Mr.  Hart's  own  mouth,  that  his  UmversUy-Bcheme  was  nothing  but  tf^e 
unauthorised  conception  of  kitf  own  personal  ambition,— &  false  and  extravagant 
version  of  what  he  fancied,  or  would  have  us  believe  he  fancied,  to  be  the  Yamen's 
icishes. 

16  Does  the  Inspector-General  labour  under  the  impression  that  "  German  birth  " 
necessarily  makes  of  every  person  an  Astronomer  and  Mathematician  ?  The  impres- 
sion would  be  about  as  well  founded,  we  apprehend,  as  it  would  be  to  imagine,  that 
f.i.  "  Irish  birth  "  necessarily  makes  of  every  person  a  liar  and  a  murderer.  We  ate 
unable  to  follow  Mr.  Hart's  logic. 

17  Of  what  advantage  would  it  be  to  -  a  chair,  to  be  styled  the  chair  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy",  for  its  occupant,  'Ui^aged  to  dcWwr  (to. Chinese  scholars) 
his  lectures  in  EnglkV'  (21),  to  possess  a  fair  knowledge  of  German  and  French  » 
And  does,  m  Mr.  Hari^'s  judgment,  a  "fair  "  knowledge  of  the  English  language  on 
the  part  of  a  Professor,  suffice  to  deliver  in  it  a  course  of  scientific  lectures  ?  Hardly - 
though  such  a  knowledge  may  amply  8uiric4i  for  Inspector s-General  of  Chinese  Maritime' 
Custouis,  and  ''envoys  of  Chinese  empire  ". 

4a 
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when  the  progress  of  the  students  should  fit  them  for  such  higher  stodies.  cpo- 
bine  therewith  the  teaching  of  Astronomy,  and  the  estabMshnient  and  direcHic 

of  an  Observatory.  1  

§  6.     When  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  1866,  yon  ^^^^^^'^ 
duced  to  me  by  Mr.  Campbell,  as  possessing  all  the  qualificationa  I  desired  i^' 
the  chair  referred  to.  2      I  explained  to  you,  that,  among  the  vacancies  li  bj  . 
disposal  ill  connection  with  the  TSing-Wdn-Kuan,«  there  was  one  which  www   '^ 
be  styled  *  the  chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  :  that  the  salary  was  to  be  ^ 
at  the  rate  of  £000  a  year  during  the  first  five  years,  £800  a  year  dunnx  tfe 
second  five  years,  and  £1,000  a  year  after  the  tenth  year  :*  that  £200  wobM   . 
be  allowed  for  travelling  expenses  to  China,  and  a  quarter's  salary  •^^^f^^'j' 
that  a  house  would,  in  time,^  be  provided  for  each  Professor :   that,  alt^mi 
styled  Professor,  8  the  duties  of  the  appointment  at  the  outset  would  be  of  w 
driest,  duUest,  and  most   laborious  kind:*  that  the  Chinese  stadents  w^ 
have  to  be  led  from  the  very  beginning — from  *  one  and  one  make  two  '»'^^ 
would  demand  great  attention  and  exercise  all  your  patience  :^^  that  amoDg  t» 

1  The  question  here  is  not,  what  were  the  plans,  which  Mr.  Hart  had  pro|NS» 
to  himself,  and  with  which,  of  themselves,  the  Professor  has  no  oonoeni  whaterer : 
but  what  were  the  engagements,  entered  into  by  the  former  towards  the  latter. 

8  What  Mr.  Hart  may  have  been  told  by  his  Secretary,  previously  to  intrtxhkW 
the  Professor,  we  know  not ;  but,  there  were  certain  qualifications  in  connectioa  wita 
the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  desired  by  Mr.  Hart,  the  poasesBkn  d 
which  the  Professor  most  emphatically  disclaims. 

8  This  is  untrue.  The  word  Tung-  Win-Knan  was  never  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hart 
to  either  of  the  Professors,  engaged  by  him,  in  Europe.  It  first  met  their  €ye  in  hi* 
letters  of  appointment,  and  was  taken  to  signify  the  College  of  Weatein  Sde&tt 
and  Learning,  of  which  alone  Mr.  Hart  had  spoken  to,  and  for  which  he  hadengieei 
them. 

4  This  is  untrue,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hart  did  refer  to  "the  Chair  of  Mathematiei 
and  Astronomy  *' — he  putting  the  cart  before  the  horse,  see  the  Yam€n"s  Memffli*^ 
(10,  11)—;  not  to  "  one,  which  was  to  hew  styled^*. 

6  This  is  untrue.  Between  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Professor  no  salary  was  ever  mo- 
tioned ;  nor  were  the  rates  in  question  ever  referred  to  by  Mr.  Campbell  (8,  s). 

6  The  "  advance  "  of  a  quarter's  salary  was,  like  the  "  allowance  "  for  tr»veffiB| 
expenses,  mentioned  to  the  Prc^essor  by  Mr.  Campbell,  who.  stated  the  latter  » 
reality  not  to  exceed  £130.  Including  extra  freight  for  luggage,  it  did  exceed  iSS^ 
The  "advance ''  was  by  the  Professor  understood  to  be  an  allowance  for  outfit,  u^ 
as  compared  with  similar  allowances  for  men  of  learning,  a  very  niggardly  one,  nKtR- 
over.  Its  repayment,  however,  was  subsequently  claimed  by  Mr.  Hart,  in  the  vsba 
of  the  Celestial  Government,  as  a  loan,  and  deducted  from  the  Professor's  salaiy  stif 
'•  oomm^cing  rate  ". 

7  This  is  virtually  untrue.  The  house  was  to  be  provided, — furnished,  tftbe 
Professor  understood, — almost  immediately;  and  the  "  furnished  apartments  at  tic 
Foreign  Office",  which,  Mr.  Hart  stated,  he  had  ordered  to  be  placed  in  readiness  for 
him,  were  to  serve  as  a  temporary  accommodation  only. 

B  This  is  untrue.  Mr.  Hart's  very  grammar  betrays  him ;  or  else  were,  perchancet 
•*  the  duties  ",  or  was  **  the  appointment "  to  be  styled  "  Profesor  "  ? 

9  This  is  xmtme.  See  the  Professor's  letter  of  January  28,  1867  (21).  Mr.  Hart, 
as  he  frequently  does,  overshoots  the  mark  of  credibility  per  9e,  and  forgets  that  be 
appointed  the  Professor  to  a  "Chair  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics"  in  the  X^ 
Chinese  Univergity,  by  him  falsely  "styled"  T'ung-WSn-Kuan.  Besides  which  lie 
choses  not  to  remember,  that  the  Professor  had,  in  February  18C7,  been  relicTciiol 
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students,  thero  would  eventually  bo  found  some  whose  mathematical  acquire- 
luenta  would  lit  them  for  Astronomical  studies,!'-  aud  that,  in  due  time,  an  Ob- 
servatory would  be  established,  and  all  tht)8e  things  x)rovided,  which  could  be 
of  use  to  the  students  or  of  advantage  to  the  College :  ^^  that  there  might  be 
opposition  to  the  College  :  i^  and  that  it  might  bo  impossible,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  to  find  the  tight  kind  of  students  :  ^^  that  the  beginning  would  be  very 
small,  i<^ — the  work  arduous  and  discouraging, ^7 — and  the  result,  if  not  poor, 
very  far  off  in  the  future  :  ^^  that,  if  a  success,  i*  the  College  could  not  fail  to 
effoot  great  things  for  China  :  that  it  was  in  the  hope  of  what  it  might  lead  to, 
rather  than  in  the  certainty  of  its  success  as  an  institution,  that  encouragement 
was  to  be  looked  for  i"^  and  that,  in  view  of  Mr.  Campbell's  recommendation, 
I  should  aooept  you  for  the  appointment,  provided  you  thought  it  would  suit  you 
uid  felt  prepared  to  undertake  such  work.-i  You  responded  in  almost  enthu- 
siastic language  : — ^nothing  could  delight  you  more  than  to  take  part  in  such  an 
enterprise  :  ^  you  would  do  anything,  and^put  up  with  anything  in  order  to 
make  yuuiself  useful.^    On  the  3rd  August  you  applied  for  an  appointment  in 

his  nuUhematical  duties  ;  and  that  in  Astronomy  there  are  no  elements  "  of  the  driest 
and  dullest  kind  ".     He,  .therefore,  '*  labours  "  here  to  no  purpose. 

10  This  is  untrue.  The  students  of  *'the  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning" 
were  to  consist  of  '*  the  great  Scholars  of  the  Empire  '\     Comp.  also  Note  9. 

11  This  IB  untrue.     See  the  two  preceding  notes. 

U  This  is  untrue.  '  *  The  great  Scholars  of  the  Empire  "  were  represented  to  the  Pro- 
fessor as  duly  prepared  to  follow  his  course  of  lectures  in  English.  See  the  Professor's 
letter  of  Jan.  28,  1867,  above  (21),  and  Mr.  Hart's  own  admission,  below. 

18  If  Mr.  Hart  understands  here  by  the  expression  "in  due  time",  as  he  must  be 
supposed  to  do,  some  ten  years  (24) :  this  also  is  untrue. 

14  This  is  untrue ;  and  an  afterthought  superadded  to  the  text  in  Mr.  Hart's 
original  letter.  In  London,  he  expected  as  much  "  opposition  to  the  College  ",  as  he 
expected  the  Massacre  of  Tientsin.  He  was  *'next  to  all-powerful"  in  Peking,  his 
Secretary  assured  the  Professor;  and  that  "  his  influence  had  never  been  greater  ",  he 
himself  assured  him,  on  board  the  *^  Alp/t^e  ". 

15  This  is  untrue.  "  The  right  kind  of  students  "  ?  Why,  were  not  **  tlte  great 
Scholars  qf  the  Empire^'  the  right  kind?  Were  there  not  "miUions  of  patient 
scholars"  (4)  to  choose  from ?  Did  not  "  the  most  advanced  scholars  in  the  empire 
compete  for  the  privilege  of  membership  ",  and  admission  to  "  the  New  Chinese 
University",  and  the  benefits  of  its  *' liberal  Charter"  (4)?  Mr.  Hart  too  modestly 
ignores  here  the  siuxess  of  his  own  ''  far-reaching  plans  ",  and  "  his  influence  in  the 
(accomphshed)  orgamsation  of  an  institution,  so  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  China  ". 

16_S0  These  are  as  many  untruths.  Compare  the  Notes  1 1^12.  Mr.  Hart  would, 
in  addition  to  his  narrating,  take  credit  to  himself  for  prophetic  foresight,  by  the  easy 
but  hackneyed  means  of  inditing  a  vaticimum  jjost  eventuni. 

21  This  is  untrue.  Mr.  Hart  himself  proves  it  to  be  so,  by  stating  further  on,  that 
it  was  subsequently* onlj,  the  Professor  **  applied  for  an  appointment".  He  would  not 
apply  for  an  appointment,  which  had  already  been  offered  to,  and  accepted  by,  him 

2-2  Mr.  Hart  omits  to  state,  that  *'the  enterprise",  of  which  he  speaks,  was  the 
"  great  idea  of  the  Kegencration  of  China,  first  conceived  and  proposed  by  hiTri,  and 
for  the  final  accomplii^unent  of  which  the  College  of  'T*ung-W6n-Kuan'  (p.  639, 
Note  2)  was  to  to  be  founded  "  (21,  p.  640,  above). 

?.H  We  only  wonder,  the  Inspector-General  failed  to  add,  after  '^anything",  the 
usual  phrase  "  not  menial ".  Poor  Mr.  Hart! — Shall  we  remind  him  of  the  Profes- 
feasor's  sentence  that  '*the  ancient  Astronomers  of  the  Imperial  Court  ranked  with 
the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  State"  (p.  641,  above)?    It  is  unnecessary.     Having 
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a  letter,  of  which  enclosure  No.  1  is  a  copy.  I  again  impressed  ux>on  youi  tha» 
four  considerations  :  that  you  might  have  to  put  up  with  considerable  peiV'Dil 
discomfort  during  the  first  year  or  two,  for  I  could  only  give  you  such  Toomft  « 
served  for  (juarters  for  Customs'  students  till  a  house  could  be  found  and  fK- 
pared  :  2  that  your  duties  in  the  College  would  be  rather  those  of  a  mereadi'»4- 
inaster  than  of  a  Professor,— that,  disagreeable,  discouraging  and  laborious tii;.j 
must  in  the  nature  of  things,  prove,  and  that  they  yet  would  have  to  be  Yuder- 
taken  by  yourself  personally,  and  be  so  carried  on,  until  you  could  train  s^^ox 
of  the  more  promising  students  to  take  the  drudgery  of  initial  work  off  you: 
hands:  3  that  subsequent  arrangements, — Library,  Observatory,  &c., — wouli 
depend  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the  College:  ^  and  that  although  I  mysdi 
hoped  for  great  and  good  results  from  the  College,  I  might  yet  be  diBappointeii. 
— time  alone  would  show.^  Besides,  I  explained  to  you  very  particulazly  that 
(although  my  plai^  proposed  to  put  each  class  through  a  complete  oonne  ic 
either  the  French  or  English  lai)guage,  in  order  to  train  up  men  thoroiigliiy 
conversant  with  those  languages,  and  therefore  able  to  appreciate  their  liter- 
atures, keep  pace  with  speculation  and  discovery,  and  transfer  into  Uhincit 
whatever  they  might  meet  with  likely  to  be  of  use  in  China,^  still)  it  would  be 

shown,  that  almost  every  individual  sentence  in  the  '*  explanations  ",  which  Mr 
Hart  alleges  to  have  given  the  Professor,  is  positively  untrue :  the  proof  will  presently 
be  adduced,  that  the  whole  of  the  *' explanations"  themselves  were  simply  mc^m^ 
by  him ;  and  that  tfie  intervieWf  at  which  he  ojuierta  they  were  made,  never  took  plaee. 

1  This  is  untrue.     See  the  preceding  note. 

S  This  is  untrue  (9,  14).  Mr.  Hart  himself  states  below,  §  9  of  his  letter,  siid  is 
contradiction  with  the  passage,  here,  that  apartments  (completely  funiished)  h«i 
been  prepared  for  the  Professor  at  "  the  Foreign  Office  " :  and  so  directed  also  caiiR 
his  first  letters  to  Peking  from  England. 

s  All  this  is  untrue.  See  the  preceding  Notes  9 — 12,  p.  674 — 6,  above.  Cquws 
of  scientific  lectures,  such  as  the  Professor  was  engaged  to  deliver  (p.  642)  to  a  dan  tff 
Chinese  Scliolars  of  more  or  less  eminence  (10,  11),  include  no  drudgery;  and  intbr 
Professor's  letter  of  January  28,  1867,  the  conditions  of  which  were  accepted  by  Mr 
Hart  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  Government  (20),  he  even  expressly  states,  that  "  it 
will  be  necessary  to  assemble  around  the  Professors  of  the  (projected)  College  jronii^ 
and  less  experienced  men,  to  fit  the  students  for  the  courses  hy  private  tottioo 
(p.  641,  ahove). 

4  This  is  untrue.  See  Notes  14—15,  page  675,  above.  That  no  failure  of  "the 
College  "  was  anticipated  by  Mr.  Hart,  when  in  Europe,  is  proved  by  his  positirelj 
engaging  the  Professors  of  Chemistry,  of  English,  and  of  French  at  salaries,  increasi^ 
from  £600  a  year  for  the  first  five  years,  to  £800  a  year  for  the  next  five  years,  aa«l 
£1000  a  year  thereafter,  i.e.  for  life. 

5  This  is  untrue.  See  the  preceding  note.  Mr.  Hart  translates  here  "  the  fo- 
generation  of  China"  into  "great  and  good  results  hoped  for  by  him  from  the  Col- 
lege'*; and  admits  even  fiis  hopes  to  be  liable  to  disappointment, — "Time  alooe 
would  show  ".     Truly,  his  tJmely  modesty  is  quite  exemplary. 

6  We  fear  Mr.  Hart's  acquaintance  bot^  with  the  *'  literatures  "  of  France  and 
England,  and  the  wants  of  Chiaa,  must  be  restricted  to  the  last  degree.  Dv  rfstf,  he 
admits  here  that  he  represented  to  the  Professor  the  students,  who  were  to  attewl 
the  Astronomical  (and  Mathematical)  courses  in  English^  as  efficient  English  scholar^ 
duly  prepared  to  follow  those  courses. 

7  This  is  untrue.  No  such  **  duty  '*  was  imposed  on  either  of  the  Professon 
originally  engaged  by  Mr.  Hart ;  oertaiidy  not  on  the  Professor  of  Astronomy.  Wii»t 
Mr.  Hart  did  remark  to  him,  has  been  related  above,  p.  634  and  Note  4. 
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• 

the  duty  of  each  Professor  to  study  Chmese,^  so  as  to  meet  his  piipils  half-way, 
and  complement  by  explanations  in  their  language,  what  they  had  failed  to  un- 
derstand as  taught  in  his,  and  in  order,  too,  to  bo  able  to  make  researches  in 
China,  and  transfer  from  Chinese  into  either  English  or  French,  whatever  he 
might  meet  with  calculated  to  be  of  use  in,  or  of  interest  to  the  West.^  I  add- 
ed that,  quite  possibly,  you  might  have  nothing  to  do  for  two  or  three  years  but 
study  Chinese,  but  that  that  employment  of  time  would  onl^  fit  ycu  the  more 
for  your  duties  when  work  once  really  commenced.^  You  said  you  understood 
me  perfectly,  and  again  gave  expression  to  the  interest  you  already  felt  in  the 
work,  your  determination  to  assist  me  in  every  way,  and  your  readiness  to  put 
up  with  every  discomfort  and  discouragement,  ^o  It  was  thus  that  it  came  to 
pass,  that  you  were  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  the 
T'ting-WSn-KuanA^  Enclosure  No.  2  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  appointment 
which  was  sent  to  you,  and  enclosure  No.  3  ^2  jg  a  copy  of  your  reply  accepting 
that  appointment  under  the  Imperiid  Government,  ^s 

§7.  Mr.  Campbell  will  doubtless  remember,  that  all  the  foregoing  points 
were  carefully  explained  to  and  impressed  upon  you,  as  well  as  that  they  were 
fully  understood,  and  even  thankfully  accepted  by  you.i*    In  this  connection  I 

8  This  is  untrue.  To  none  of  the  Professors,  "originally  "  engaged,  was  it  ever 
hinted,  that  they  "would  be  expected"  by  the  Celestial  Government,  to  translate 
Chinese  works  into,  or  to  compose  original  works  on  China  in,  their  own  languages. 
The  very  idea  of  such  expectations  is  preposterous. 

0  This  is  untrue.  What  was  observed  by  Mr.'  Hart,  will  be  seen  above,  p.  634. 
Bee  also  p.  607,  and  Note  6. 

10  This  is  untrue.  The  **  discomfort "  of  a  set  of  furnished  apartments  ."at  tfte 
Foreign  Office"  in  the  Capital  of  China,  and  the  "discouragement"  of  a  New 
Observatory  and  a  high  position,  held  out  to  him  in  London,  appeared  to  the  Professor 
quite  bearable. 

11  Mr.  Hart  forces  us  to  repeat,  oftener  than  we  could  wish,  that  the  T*ung-  WH- 
Kuan  or  Language-School,  established  in  1862,  was  by  him  fraudulently  substituted, 
in  his  letter  of  appoiotmont,  for  the  projected  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learn- 
ing, to  Chairs  in  which  he  had  nominated  the  Professors. 

i'i  See  the  letter  above,  p.  607,  Note  3. 

18  The  letter,  wriUen  under  the  imprciUtionH  alluded  to  abowy  pp.  606—7  and  Note 
2—4,  reads  as  follows : — 

1  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  I5th  instaUt, 
informing  me  that  I  have  been  selected  for  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics 
and  Astronomy  in  the  T*ung-Wdn-Kuan  at  Peking,  at  a  salary  commencing  at  the 
rate  of  Eighteen  Hundred  Haikuan  Taels  a  year  (£600  stg.)  from  the  date  of  my 
departure  from  Europe ;  inclosing  a  cheque  on  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation  for  the 
sum  of  Three  hundred  and  Fifty  Pounds,  Two  hundred  pounds  being  allowed  for 
passage  out,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  being  a  quarter's  salary  in  advance;  and 
requesting  me,  on  my  arrival  at  Peking,  to  report  to  you. 

Permit  me  to  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you,  how  fully  sensible  I  am  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  OfHce  and  the  trust,  thus  reposed  in  me,  and  that  it  will  at 
all  times  be  the  object  of  my  earnest  and  conscientious  endeavours  to  faithfully 
discharge  my  duties,  and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  China  in 
every  respect. 

H  This  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  significative  passages  in  Mr.  Hart's  letter,  as 
will  be  seen  hereafter.  The  whole  first  interview  between  him  and  the  Professor 
lasted  little  more  than  ten  minutes.  lie  was  much  preoccupied  with  preparations  for 
his  approaching  marriage  and  return  to  China,  and  sample-bottles  of  wine  for  tasting 
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think  it  right  to  send  you,  as  enclosure  No.  4,  an  extract  &oni  a  letter  nW- 
quently  written  to  a  gentleman  when  offering  for  his  aoceptanoe  the  chair  A 
English,  in  order  to  show  that  I  held  the  same  language  to  all,  as  to  vhil  I 
expected  Professors  to  do  to  enable  the  College  to  achieve  miooeaay  and  tiiaittat 
language  was  not  in  any  way  calculated  to  mislead  or  deceive  any  one  at  »> 
either  his  own  work^  and  emolnmentSy  or  the  pofliti<»  and  jwoflpecta  d  tbe 
College. 

Before  we  proceed  to  transcribe  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Hart's  letter,  ve  vO 

subjoin  a  copy  of  the  Enclosure^  to  which  he  refers.      He  deMgnates  it  u 

"  subsequently  written  " — subsequently  to  his  interviews  with  the  Vwoksscr 

of  Astronomy  in  London — ,  hut  faUelp  leads  to  the  inferenoe,   that  it  was 

addressed  to  the  gentleman,  appointed  in  Europe  to  the  Chair  of  Engliiii 

Language  and  Literature  (15). 

39.     The  Extract  in  question  reads  literally  thus': — 

Extract.     Enclosure  No.  4. 

The  duties  of  yourself  and  colleaguesy  the  other  "BrofeaaoTs,  w3I  difer 
materially  from  those  of  the  occupants  of  similar  Chairs  in  European  CoUegtf 
and  Universities.! 

In  Europe  the  students  pass  a  matriculation  examination  before  they  take 
their  places  in  the  Professor's  Lecture  Room,  and  are  to  a  great  extent  prepaRti 
for  the  course  of  lectures  about  to  be  attended.*  In  Chiiuk  the  work  wiD  be  of 
quite  another  character,  but  tlie,  from  a  European  point  of  view,  more  honor- 
able appellation  of  Ptofessor  nill  be  accorded  to  the  gentlemen  <4)pointed  to 
superintend  the  studies  of  the  Tarious  classes  in  the  THmg-Wto-Kuao-HUi  in- 
stitution that  may  in  a  few  words  be  described  as  established  by  Imp^ial  De- 
cree for  the  teaclung  of  Western  Arts  and  Sciences.  ^  The  students  will  chiefij 
be  men  of  from  Twenty  to  Thirty  years  of  age,  selected  by  competitive  examina- 
tions from  such  as  have  already  taken  high  degrees  in  Chinese  scholarship ;  but 
they  will  present  themselves  totally  unacquainted  with  the  En^liah  Ixagatge, 
and  they  will  have  to  begin  from  the  very  beginning,  and  advance  from  Uie 
A.  B.  C.  of  the  language — ^more  or  less  slowly — to  a  thorough  comprdienaion  of 
all  that  is  worth  reading  in  its  literature,  and  of  all  that  m  worth  knowing  in 
the  arts  and  sciences  as  practised  and  cultivated  by  both  scientific  and  pracdcal 
men  in  the  countries  where  the  English  language  prevails.^ 

covered  every  table  in  the  room.  Mr.  Campbell  took  no  part  in  the  ooaYena^tf^ 
did  not  even  sit  down,  and  left  almost  immediately.  He  could  hardly  have  ^^stinctlf 
heard  anything,  except  the  first  few  words,  of  what  was  said. 

1  This  remark  could  not  apply  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  partly  becaase  the 
duties,  undertaken  by  him,  were  identical  with  those  of  the  occopanta  of  tanvAai 
Chairs  in  European  Universities ;  and  partly,  because  they  had  already,  when  the 
remark  was  penned,  been  restricted  to  the  projected  Observatory  (20 — 22). 

2  Could  "  Chinese  scholars,  who  have  taken  high  degrees  "  poasibly  be  considemi, 
by  a  European  not  acquainted  with  China  and  Chinese  scholarship,  unprepared  f^r 
courses  of  University-lectures  ? 

8  This  is  untrue.  The  T'ung-WOa-Kuan  was  by  Imperial  degree  established  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  educating  Chinese  youths  to  become  French,  English,  and  Bussufl 
interpreters  (10). 

*  What  Mr.  Hart  here  "expects"  a  teacher  of  English  or  French  in  China  to 
perform  is  truly  astonishing.  We  fear,  the  Council  of  Belfast  College,  to  judge  from 
some  of  the  students  it  has  turned  out,  must  have  been  extremely  remise  in  appoint- 
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Tour  duly  will,  therefore,  be  of  a  kind  which  will  at  the  first  be  both  labo- 
vio\is  and  uninteresting,  but  it  will  become  easier  and  more  agreeable  in  pro- 
portion as  the  students  advance  in  their  knowledge  of  the  language,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  yon  are  able  to  make  use  of  the  more  advanced  to  assist  you  in  the 
rudimentaiy  instruction  of  the  new  classes  that  are  to  be  formed  each  year.^ 

Ton  wul  be  expected  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  Chinese,  both 
written  and  spoken,  so  that,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  you  may  be  able  to 
^ve  explanations  and  lectures  in  Chinese,  and  assist  in  making  or  superintend- 
ing Btich  translations  from  the  one  language  to  the  other  as  may  be  called  for;  ^ 
your  duties  at  the  College  will  occupy  you  at  least  six  hours  daily.  7 
True  Extract : 

(Signed)    Auo.  Wibters, 
Acting  Chief-Secretary. 

The  essential  elements  of  any  letter,  or  any  Extract  from  a  letter,  intended 
to  serve  as  a  legal  proof,  are  the  date  of  the  letter  and  the  person,  to  whom 
it  is  addressed.  In  all  other  cases,  Mr.  Wieters  has  not  failed  to  duly  state 
these  elements.  Here  he  has  omitted  them,  becaxise  the  letter  was  addressed, 
not,  €u  Mr,  Hart  would  kaw  it  appeary  to  the  Professor  of  English  en- 
gaged by  him  in  England,  before  his  return  to  Peking,  when  he  never 
doubted  the  success  of  his  University-scheme ;  but  to  tlie  successor  of  that 
gentleman,  engaged  by  him  in  China,  long  afler  his  return  to  Peking,  when 
the  scheme  in  question  had  exploded,  although,  with  a  view  to  the  Burlin- 
game  Mission,  he  is  here  still  endeavoiiring  to  keep  up  the  farce.  Mr. 
Hart,  therefore,  must  have  instructed  his  Acting  Chief-Secretary  to  omit  the 
two  elements  alluded  to,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  adduce  the  Ex- 
tract as  a  proof  that  "  he  held  the  same  language  to  all  the  Professors  (en- 
gaged in  Europe  and  China),  as  to  what  he  expected  them  to  do  to  enable  the 
College  to  achieve  success,  and  that  that  language  was  not  in  any  way  calculat- 
ed to  mislead  or  deceive  any  one  as  to  either  his  own  work  and  emolu- 
ments, or  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  College  ".   We  need  not  remark, 

ing— we  mean  no  offence  to  Dr.  lifiissner — proper  persons  to  the  Chair  of  Modem 
Languages  in  that  College. 

6  This  ia  nntme,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hart  asserts  that  he  employed  the  same 
language  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy.  He  seems  unable  to  comprehend  that  English 
Parsing  and  Spelling  are  one  thing,  and  Theoretical  and  Practical  Astronomy  anotiier. 

6  If  Mr.  Hart  be  great  in  nothing  else,  he  is  so  in  what  he  "expects"  of  the 
school-masters,  "  styled  Professors  **,  of  the  New  Chinese  University  of  Western  Arts 
and  Sciences.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  foreigner,  however  long  he  had  lived  in 
China  and  however  earnestly  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  written  Chinese 
language,  who  had  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  it  Few,  very  few  natives  can 
boast  of  such  a  knowledge.  Mr.  Hart's  remark  shows,  that  he  himself  knows  next 
to  nothing  of  that  languaga  It  is  nntme,  that  he  told  the  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  London,  what  he  "  subsequently  "  wrote  to  the  Professor  of  English  in  China. 

7  It  is  untrue  that  Mr.  Hart,  as  he  asserts  by  implication,  made  to  any  of  the 
Professors  engaged  by  him  in  Europe,  a  proposition  so  preposterous :  certainly,  he 
took  good  care  not  to  make  it  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy. 
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that  such  a  "  proof"  would  of  itself  be  an  utterly  fallacious  one ;  because  ;t 
follows  by  no  means  that, 'what  a  person  may  have  stated  to  Peter,  he  di^cz: 
necessarily  have  stated  to  Paul  also ;  and  that,  however  igDorant  of  scientd 
matters  we  may  suppose  that  person  to  be,  he  should  have  been  foolish  enoid. 
to  lay  down  the  same  rules  for  instruction  to  a  teacher  of  the  "  A.  B.  C"  'i 
the  English  language,  and  to  a  Professor  of  Astronomy.  The  real  points,  t« 
which  we  would  call  attention,  are  that  the  only  un-iUen  proof;  which  Mr.  Ear 
Jui8  to  adduce^  and  adduces,  in  support  of  his  mefidacuytis  statements,  u  iUej 
a  mendctcious  one;  that  it  is  soldy  on  the  ground  of  this  one  triekj 
"  proof",  that  he  attempts  to  exculpate  himself — by  assertions,  nearly  all  *f 
which  we  have  shown  to  be  simply  untrue — ,  from  the  charge  of  haviu^ 
wilfully  misled  and  deceived  the  Professors  engaged  by  him  in  Europe,  ni't- 
ably  the  Professor  of  Astronomy ;  and  that,  by  implication,  he  lays  tic 
blame  of  the  failure  of  '*  the  College  " — an  institution,  which  has  never  ex- 
isted save  in  his  own  imagination  and  hopes — ,  on  the  Professors,  notably  uq 
the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  for  not  doing  what  he  (Mr.  Hart)  "  expectei 
him  and  them  to  do  ".  So7nehoio  or  oilier  tlio  latter  theory  has  even  foun«l  it^ 
way  into  the  newspapers  of  England  and  America;  not  to  speak  for  the  pit^ 
sent  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n. 

40.     We  now  resume  our  transcription  of  the  Inspeotor-Ciener&l^a  let- 
ter, interrupted  by  its  "  Enclosure  No.  4  ",  together  with  our  comment  :— 

§  8.     I  knew  that  you  held  views  differing  from  those  generally  aooepte<l< 
but  i  thought  that  that  was  no  disqualification;  it  was  evident  that  many  jeaus 

1  This  is  untrue  (19,  4).  Mr.  Hart  was  called  upon  to  produce,  at  the  subeeqocflt 
trial,  the  Professor  private  letter  to  him  of  August  17,  1866;  but  declined  todo»L 

3  This  is  a  complete  perversion  of  the  truth.  What  Mr.  Hart  consented  to,  vbs 
the  Professor's  teaching  his  own  system,  while  explaining  the  differing  views  prevsilisg 
in  Europe. 

8  What  a  comment  upon  this  passage  Mr.  Hart's  subsequent  oonduct  towards  ^ 
Professor  does  present ! 

4  We  apprehend,  the  only  interest  with  which  the  Professor  inspired  the  coob- 
dential  adviser  of  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  was  based  on  the  hope,  that  his  poverty  aod 
his  '* genius"  combined,  would  make  liim,  in  Mr.  Hearts  hands,  **  a  valuable  aasisU&t 
in  such  a  field  as  was  before  them  in  China",  ».e.  a  willing  and  effective  instromeDt. 
and  one  as  unscrupulous  as  the  Inspector-General  is  himself,  of  his  ambitiouB  W 
disloyal  political  schemes.     He  found  himself  mistaken. 

5  Mr.  Hart,  we  presume,  meant  to  have  written :  travelling-compamon& 

6  This  is  untrue.     See  above,  p.  676,  Note  2. 

7  Mr.  Hart  would  have  it  be  inferred,  that  native  teachers  were  engaged  for  tlx^ 
Professors  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  (rovemment,  so  as  to  make  it  appear,  that 
the  Professors  "began  to  study  the  Chinese  Language  "  as  a  matter  of  duty,  iosteati 
of  as  a  matter  of  choice.  Such  was  not  the  case.  For  the  Customs  Stud^ts,  wmt 
Commissiouers  of  the  Customs  who  had  been  ordered  up  to  Peking  to  study  Chinese, 
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'Would  pasa  before  any  class  of  students  could  be  sufficiently  advanced  to  enter 
upon  those  studies  where  peculiar  views  might  be  harmful,  and  you  besides  un- 
dertook to  teach  in  your  classes  nothing  but  science  as  accepted  generally  by  the 
scientific  world.  *  Indeed,  I  recollect  remarking  to  you,  on  some  subsequent 
occasion,  that,  while  your  teaching  must  be  orthodox,  I  could  see  no  harm  in 
your  telling  your  class  that,  although  siich  and  such  were  the  accepted  opinions, 
still  there  were  some  (yourself  among  them)  who,  for  such  and  such  reasons, 
held  other  views.  ^  Believing  you  to  be  a  man  of  genius  and  original  research, 
and  who  had  battled  bravely  against  the  world  in  the  cause  of  science,^  you 
inspired  me  with  a  certain  amount  of  interest,  and  I  felt  inclined  to  hope  that 
yoiu*  very  peculiarities  would  only  make  you  a  more  valuable  assistant  in  such  a 
field  as  was  before  us  in  China.  ^ 

§  9.  Towards  the  close  of  1866,  you  were  one  of  those  who  accompaniod 
me  on  my  return  to  China.  On  arrival  at  Peking,  I  found  that  neat  and  exten- 
sive buildings  had  been  put  up  for  the  T*ung-W6n-Kuan  in  my  absence,  and 
that  the  Yamdn's  interest  in  it  had  increased  greatly;  the  buildings  were  un- 
fortunately of  the  Chinese  kind,  and  unfit  for  Europeans  to  reside  in,  so  that 
you  and  your  companions,^  as  I  had  prepared  you  for,  had  to  be  accommodated 
with  such  quarters  as  I  had  at  my  disposal  in  the  Students*  Court,  *^  where, 
teachers  having  been  engaged, ?  you  all  began  to  study  the  Chinese  language. 
In  December  1  requested  each  Professor  to  draw  up  a  Memorandum,  giving  his 
views  generally  as  to  what  he  thought  the  cause  of  education  in  China  most 
required,^  and  having  special  reference  to  the  course  each  would  stiggest  for 
adoption  in  his  own  particular  department.  I  did  this  in  order  to  pnxnire  in- 
formation and  elicit  suggestions,®  and  also  to  direct  the  Professor's  thoughts 
into  special  channels. lo  Each  drew  up  for  me^^  a  more  or  less  elaborate  Me- 
morandum in  reply.  I  append  a  copy  of  the  letter  yon  addressed  to  me  on  that 
occasion,  dated  28th  January,  1867,  Enclosure  Ko,  5,^^  and  I  would  recall  your 
recollection  to  those  parts  of  it  in  which  you  draw  out  a  scheme  for  a  course  of 
Mathematics, — state  that  you  could  not  expect  to  be  assisted  by  any  foreign 
teachers,  13  but  would  suggest  the  employment  of  senior  students  for  the  tuition 
of  the  juniors, — point  out  how  desirable  and  necessary  it  wotild  be  for  the  Pro- 
fessors to  acquire  a  useful  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language  before  commencing 

and  the  Inspector-General's  Chinese  Secretary ^  teachers  tvere  engaged  by  him  and  paid 
h]f  Uie  Customs;  bat  the  Professors,  who  engaged  their  own  teachers,  also  x>sid  them 
themselves. 

8  This  JB  nntme,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  is  concerned.  The 
"  requirements  of  the  cause  of  education  in  China*'  were,  officially  at  least,  no  business 
of  his.  He  had  been  desired  by  Mr.  Hart  **  to  submit  to  him  his  views  solely  in 
regard  to  his  own  department  in  the  projected  College  ".     See  above,  p.  641. 

0  Mr.  Hart  we  presume,  only  forgets  to  add :  for  the  Chinese  Government. 

10  Really,  the  Inspector-General  can  at  times  be  quite  amusing. 

11  Not  so.  Though  the  Memorandum  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  was  addressed 
to  Mr.  Hart,  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  himself  and  the  Chinese 
Government,  it  was  draum  up  by  Jum  for  tftc  information  of  the  ImpericU  Oovermnent. 
See  above,  p.  641. 

18  See  Kxtracts  from  the  letter  above  (21).  Mr.  Hart  is  remarkably  obliging  to 
furnish  the  Professor  with  copies  of  his  own  letters,  prepared  for  legal  use,  and  as  that 
anxiety  to  oblige  forms  quite  a  startlingly  novel  feature  in  his  character,  it  is  apt  to 
create  suspicion. 

13  This  is  untrue.  The  Professor's  words,  in  diametrical  opposition  to  what  Mr. 
Hart  asserts,  are  these : — **  I  need  hardly  call  your  attention  to  the  circumstance  that 
no  one,  charged  moreover  with  astronomical  duties,  could  undertake  so  much  tuition 

4b 
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to  teach, — and  insist  on  the  advisability  of  moving  slowly,  in  order  thst  tiu 
Professor  might  have  time  to  acquaint  himself  with  Sie  state  of  science  in  Chbx 
&c. ,  &c. ,  &c.  1      I  call  yonr  attention  to  these  points,  to  remind  yon  that  j 
had  undertaken  to  teach  Mathematics ^  and  to  acquire  Chinese,^    as  well  ts : 
remind  you  that  you  yourself  were  averse  from  haste,  and  were  of  opinion  lU 
we  ought  to  proceed  slowly  and  deliberately.* 

§  10.  In  February,  1867,  the  Yamen's  famous  second  Memorial  appeanc 
Hsiu-chi-ytt  was  named  Minister,  and  charged  with  the  administration  oi  'X 
College  ;&  and  Wo-jen  and  his  party  began  to  offer  active  opposition.  Inij 
Memorial,  the  Yamen  went  beyond  my  most  sanguine  hopes, ^  and  expR&t-' 
itself  more  loudly  in  favour  of  the  college, ^  &c.,  than  I  should  have  Uiongi: 


(as  assumed  by  the  Professor) :  nor  need  I  apprehend  it  to  be  the  desire  of  the  lnp^ 
rial  Government  to  impose  the  laborious  task  of  a  country-schoolmaster,  in  intellKt 
and  knowledge  not  greatly  above  his  pupils,  on  men  of  Science  advanced  in  age,  vit'' 
whose  superior  duties,  attainments,  and  position,  as  weU  as  with  the  chancter  tci 
best  interests  of  the  College  itself,  a  similar  task  is  irreconcileable.  In  the  suppoeitks. 
therefore,  of  a  half-yearly  or  yearly  admission  of  pupils  to  the  College,  it  wooW  be 
necessary  that,  since  a  Pro/Msor  of  Mathematics^  consistently  with  efficient  tesdai| 
and  a  proper  supervision  of  the  whole  of  his  department,  can  take  charge  of  cm  den 
orUpj  that  cutsistant  masters  be  appointed  to  aid  him  ".  Compare  also  pu  642;  the  aeooai 
paragraph,  above.  We  may  remark,  moreover,  that,  what  the  Professor  pngn^ 
relative  to  the  method  of  teaching  Mathematics,  was  not  written  with  »  view  toluB- 
self :  as  he  had  determined  to  return  to  Europe,  if  lus  condition  of  being  relieved  d 
the  Mathematical  Chair  had  not  been  accepted. 

1  This  is  a  complete  perversion  of  the  truth,  (p.  642),  with  the  view  of  creating  * 
false  impression.  The  argument  here  adduced  by  Mr.  Hart  places  the  weaknen  d 
his  reasoning  powers,  his  iUogic,  and  the  meanness  of  his  casuistry  in  «  charsd^ristic 
Ught. 

8  It  will  be  noticed  that  Mr.  Hart  himself  quotes  the  Professor's  letter  of  Janiun 
28th,  1866,  as  documentary  evidence.  His  answer  to  the  Inspector-General's  letttf 
of  appointment  would  have  been,  however,  the  more  appropriate  document  to  be  hen 
cited  in  support  of  the  fact,  never  disputed  by  the  Professor,  that  he  had  Cfrvp'^h 
undertaken  to  teach  Mathematics.  Mr.  Hart's  memory  proves  too  '*  far-reaching '• 
backwards,  on  this  occasion.  It  should  have  reminded  him  of  the  more  recent  changei 
in  the  occupancy  of  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  introduced  partly  by  himself  on  belu^ 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  partly  by  the  Tsung-li-  Yamdn  (20—22 ;  p.  657  and  note; 
30). 

8  This  is  untrue  ip.  642).  The  Professor  remarks  to  the  effect,  that  he  had  ^ 
undertaken  to  acquire  Chinese ;  but  suggests  the  expediency  of  the  contemplated  le^ 
tures  being  given  in  Chinese,  instead  of  EngUsh  as  stipulated,— Sk  mere  suggestion,  ^^ 
one  which  was  not  accepted. 

4  Why?  fiecause  the  Professor  had  already  then  found  out,  that  there  tn^ 
neither  College-buildings  nor  College-students,  and  the  "erpec^  pupils,  hewaagi^^si 
to  understand,  were  as  yet  thoroughly  unacquainted  with  any  but  their  own  idiom 
(p.  642):  because,  in  short,  Mr.  Hart  had  induced  him  to  start,  "without  delay ^  ^''^ 
China  under  impressions  utterly  at  variance  with  the  true  state  of  matters,  Bnt,  >i- 
thongh,  the  Professor  proposed  a  wise  delay  in  the  opening  of  the  courses  of  Icctorei 
in  English,  which  no  student  could  have  understood:  he  urged  the  immediaU  erecti^'Q 
of  the  promised  New  Observatory,  and  the  indispensable  formation  of  the  promi«t^> 
Scientific  Library —which  propositions  were  **  officially  "  accepted  by  Mr,  Hart  in  tlf 
name  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
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expedient.^  The  Momorial  was  premature,  as  events  have  proved  ;  it  evoked 
£k  apecie.s  of  opposition,  w)iich,  to  this  day,  tells  against  the  College.^ 

§  11.  In  May  I  began  to  find  houses  for  the  Professors,  and  in  succession 
purchased  six,  five  of  which  were  fitted  up,io  the  one  now  occupied  by  Mr.  ♦  *  ♦ 
liaving  been  intended  for  yourself,  ^i 

§  12.  It  was  about  that  time,  that  you  began  to  say  how  much  you  should 
like  to  commence  the  formation  of  a  librtiry,  and  prepare  for  the  establishment 
<*f  an  Observatory.  I  replied  that  the  time  was  not  ripe  for  either  one  or  the 
i>thor  :  that  both  would  come  in  due  course,  and  that  I  was  unwilling  to  attempt 
to  hurry  on  such  matters,  before  library  and  observatory  were  actually  wanted,  i^ 
You  recurred  to  these  subjects  on  several  occasions,  and  began  also  to  complain 


5  This  is  untrue.  SMU  was  not  named  "Minister  ",  and  was  not  charged  with 
'*  the  administration  of  the  College  ",  bat  with  the  "  Superintendence  of  the  Affairs 
of  the  School  and  Languages  and  Literature  (T'ung-WSn-Kuan) ".  In  February, 
1867,  not  even  the  proposed  "Additional  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  " 
had  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  existence.  "The  College"  was  contemplated  by  Mr. 
Hart  alone. 

^  Who  could,  after  this,  accuse  Mr.  Hart  again  of  sanguineness  ?  But,  if  the  Ya- 
indn*s  second  Memorial  (11)  did  go  "beyond  his  most  sanguine  .hopes"  :  what  an  ir- 
resUitible  proof  it  furnishes  of  Mr.  HarVs  wifful  misrepresentations  of  even  the  YamJhCs 
tnfen^ioTU,  of  the  wifftUly-false  construction  put  by  him  upon  tJte  Yam/Ms  "  'wishes  "  /  To 
what  a  palpable  fraud  it  reduces  his  **  College  of  Western  Sdence  and  Learning",  and, 
in  connection  with  tY,  his  scheme  for  the  Regeneration  of  China  I  Out  of  his  own  mouth 
he  stands  here  condemned. 

7  This  is  untrue.  There  occurs  not  so  much  as  an  allusion  to  a  "College  (of 
Western  Science  and  Learning)  i.e.  a  University  in  either  of  the  Yamdn's  MemorialB 
(10,  11).  They  speak  exclusively  and  simply  of  an  "  Additional  School  of  Astronomy 
and  Mathematics  ". 

8  Compare  Note  6,  above  ;  and  page  675,  Note  16—20. 

9  When  Mr.  Hart  wrote  this,  "the  College"  of  his  imagination  has  long  since 
been  doomed  to  destruction,  "in  embryo  "  (p.  655),  by  that  pectdiar  "  species  of  op- 
position ",  on  the  part  of  "a  rabid  and  obstinate  old  man "  (12),  which  leaves  even  no 
ruins  behind.  The  re-organized  classes  of  English  and  French,  which  were  to  have 
provided  students  for  the  "Additional  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics"  un- 
der Western  Professors  had  collapsed ;  the  latter  had  merged  into  an  "  Additional 
School  of  Mathematics  "  under  a  native  teacher ;  his  "  Eighteen  Rules  "-attempt  at 
resuscitation  had  failed  (28) ;  and  half  a  dozen  youths  of  the  old  Yamdn  school ",  was 
all  there  remained  in  the  English  Class — the  French  could  not  boast  of  so  many — ^in 
the  T^wig-  Win-Kuan  (27),  established  in  1862.  Yet,  Mr.  Hart,  unblushingly,  repre- 
sents "the  College"  i.e.,  "the  New  Chinese  University"  still  as  existing,  nay, — on 
reading  his  words  in  connection  with  Dr.  Martin's  **  Dedication  "  (p.  600),  we  should 
infer,— in  a  flourishing  condition,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Wda-J6n,  by  him  kept 
quiet  at  "the  Foreign  Board  "  (12). 

10  The  number  of  jive  Professors,  for  whom,  Mr.  Hart  tells  us,  he  had  houses  fit- 
ted up,  includes,  we  presume,  the  Professor  of  Hermeueutics,  Political  Economy,  and 
International  Law;  but  if  so,  he  never  inhabited  the  house  which  had  then  been 
destined  for  him.  If  we  are  correctly  informed,  his  private  residence  is  still  at  the 
Mission-house,  while  his  official  residence  is  within  the  Yamdn. 

11  For  an  amplification  of  this  somewhat  laconic  statement,  see  above  (32).  The 
house  was  for  the  Irish  Professor  II  of  English  rendered  at  least  inhabitable. 

12  A  true  account  of  these  conversations  is  given  above  (22 — 24). 

4b  2 
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that  your  position  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  i  —  that  the  house  intended!' 
you  was  uninhabitable, '-  — that  your  Siilary  w;i8  only  equal  to  the  pay  of  atkr. 
class  clerk  in  the  Custonis,^  that  that  in  itself  was  a  degradation  ,-*  considering  jj6^ 
abilities,  and  your  position  and  attainments  as  a  man  of  science,^ — thai  Pr- 
fessors  in  Ueriuany  had  three  or  four  thousand  pounds  a  year,  ^  &c^  &c,  i&c- 
and  you  eventually  became  so  pressing  that  I  thought  it  neceatsaiy  to  pot  & 
reply  on  paper,  so  that  there  might  be  no  further  misunderstandiiig.  I  ^Koxi 
ingly  addressed  you  the  letter  of  which  enclosure  No.  6  is  a  copy,  on  Uie  %nh 
October,  18C7.7 

§  13.  In  April  or  May,  1868,  you  again  began  to  complain^  and,  sbo® 
that  time,  I  told  you,  that,  although  it  had  been  my  wish  to  do  so,  I  could  s  ^ 
lot  you  off  your  engagement  to  teacli  Mathematics. ^  You  said  you  were  heu~: 
treated  unkindly  and  unjustly,  and  positively  refused  to  carry  a  class  thrait.'^a 
coiirse  of  Mathematics  ;9  you  further  declared  that  it  was  no  part  of  your  du^ 
to  study  Chinese, i<>  although  you  gave  me  to  understand  that  you  BiJU  continuw 
the  study  of  that  language  after  your  own  fashion, ^^  but  with  so  little  result  a 
to  be  very  discouraging  to  yourself.  ^^  in  May  and  Juno  we  had  some  three  iv 
four  conversations  on  these  matters  ;  on  each  occasion,  you  professed  great  per- 
sonal friendship  for  myself,  >  3  and  I  told  you  truly  that  it  woidd  be  a  source  «' 
great  pleasure  to  me  to  be  able  to  give  eftect  to  many  of  your  viahes,  and  loi* 


1  This  is  untrue.  The  Professor's  nominal  position  as  Director  of,  and  ProfeiM 
of  Asttonomy  at,  the  National  Observatory  of  China,  was  all  he  could  desire. 

3  Why  the  house,  at  first  *'  intended  "  for  him,  so  at  least  Mr.  Hart  aiuand  tk 
Professor,  was  a  perfect  little /a.  For  reasons  of  his  own,  the  "  Agent  of  the  Chis^K 
Government "  makes  a  chronological  jumble  of  his  narration. 

s  This  is  untrue.  The  Professor  neither  knows,  nor  cares  to  know,  what  the  pay 
of  a  third  class  clerk  in  the  Customs  is.  He  knew,  however,  from  a  letter  of  ^^ 
Hart's,  published  in  the  American  Blue-Book,  that  the  salary  of  a  tide-waiter,  "pro- 
cured from  among  seafaring  men  ",  is  as  much  as  £600 — (p.  660  above,  note  1) ;  ^ 
he  simply  insisted,  that  the  promises,  made  to  him  in  London  by  the  In8peGtor-<^ec- 
eral's  Secretary  on  his  behalf,  should  be  carried  into  effect,  in  accordance  with  jostia 
and  equity. 

.  4  This  is  untnni.  To  ''  a  man  of  genius,  who  has  battled  bravely  sgaiiui  ^ 
world  in  the  cause  of  Science",  not  even  absolute  want  would  be  a  degradaUoa:  i"* 
would  be  a  degradation  to  those,  who  had  allowed  him  to  remain  in  poverty. 

6  This  is  untrue.  What  the  Professor  urged;  was  that  his  position  as  Director  of 
the  National  Observatory  of  China,  and  Professor  of  Astronomy,  faUy  entitled  hiw  is 
China  to  the  salary  of  £2,000  a  year,  claimed  by  him  from  the  first. 

«  This  is  untrue,— unhappily  so  for  the  numerous  tribe  of  **  Professors  in  Genua- 
ny  ".  The  Inspeotor-General,  not  content  to  teU  untruth?,  invents  them,  moreovcf. 
and  puts  them  in  the  mouth  of  the  Professor. 

7  See  the  letter,  together  with  its  commentary,  above,  pp.  467 — 9. 

'  8  This  is  untrue.  The  only  two  occasions  on  which  Mathematics  were  meotiW 
between  the  Professor  and  Mr.  Hart,  in  China,  were  those  in  February^  1867,  wl»^ 
the  Inspector-General,  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Government,  relieved  the  Proffff^ 

of  Hie  Chair  of  MatkematicSf  to  which,  in  his  stead.  Dr.  J n  (p.  20 — ^21,  note  6,  p 

637),  and  afterwards  Mr.  Li  (27,  note  1,  p.  656,  30)  were  appointed  ;  and  in  thebe^ 
inning  of  June,  1868,  when,  under  the  circunistaficea  previously  related  (31),  Mr.  Bv< 
asked  the  Professor :  whether  he  would  be  willing  to  again  accept  that  Chair? 

0  This  is  untrue.  Mr.  Hart's  assertion,  like  that,  which  lorms  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  note,  is  a  pure  invention  of  his. 

10  This  actually  ia  true ;  only  that  in  the  conversation  here  in  question,  Mstheiu- 
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youi'self  happy  and  contented,  but  that  I  must  continue  to  be  guided ->noi  by 
your  vrishes  or  my  own,  but  by  the  advances  made  by  the  College,  and  the  re- 
qiiiroiiienta  of  its  students.  ^^    I  again  told  you  distinctly  that  I  should  expect 
you  to  go  on  with  the  study  of  Chinese,  and  that  you  would  be  required  to  teach 
Mathematics  as  soon  as  a  class  could  be  got  ready  to  attend  your  lectures.     I 
added,  on  your  again  expressing  your  resolve  not  to  teach  Math*ematica  that,  if 
you  were  determined  not  to  study  Chinese,  and  had  made  up  your  mind  not  to 
teach  Mathematics,  the  utmost  I  could  do  for  you  would  be  to  obtain  for  you  » 
year's  pay  and  provide  you  with  a  passage  home.     You  will  remember  that  I 
gave  you  some  days  to  think  the  matter  over,  and  that  you  shortly  afterwards 
caine  to  my  office  and  said  that  you  would  nut  consent  to  teach  if athematics, 
and  that  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to  accept  the  offer  I  had  made,  and  go 
away  ;  you  then  said  that  the  hot  season  was  just  commencing,  and  requested 
to  be  allowed  to  be  considered  to  retain  your  appointment  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, to  which  request  I  assented — adding  that,  at  the  end  of  September,  an 
allowance,  equal  to  a  year's  pay,  would  be  issued  to,  and  a  passage  home  pro- 
vided  for,  you.     The  conversation  just  referred  to  took  place  on  the  lltli  June, 
1 808 :  ^^  Mr.  Campbell  was  then  stul  in  Peking,  and  will  doubtless  recollect  that 
an  understanding,  to  the  effect  just  stated,   had  then  been  arrived  at  by  you 
and  meA^  You  told  me  you  thought  I  was  neither  generous  nor  just  in  what  I 

tics  were  not  even  alluded  to.  It  has  been  already  shown  that  it  was  no  part  of  the 
Prof easor'a  duty  to  study  Chinese.  He  studied  it,  because  it  was  his  dunce  ;  and  told 
Mr.  Hart  so. 

II  The  Professor's  "  fashion  "  was  that  of  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  Science  :  Mr. 
Hart's  fashion  that  of  a  parrot  The  object  of  the  former  was  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  written  language ;  that  of  the  latter  to  obtain  a  certain  command  of 
the  spoken  vernacular  of  Peking. 

1'^  This  ia  untrue.  Whether  the  Professor  had  any  cause  to  feel  particularly  dis- 
couraged at  the  little  result  of  his  Chinese  studies,  the  preceding  pages  33 — 144,  IGO 
— 170,  238—268,  will  enable  the  reader  to  decide  for  himself. 

13  This  is  untrue.  The  Professor  might,  and  would,  as  soon  have  thought  of  pro- 
fessing great  personal  friendship  for  Mr.  Hart,  as  he  might,  and  would,  for  a  log  of 
wood.  What  he  did  profess,  was  goo<lwill  towards,  and  consideration  for,  Mr.  Hart  ^ 
aud  to  what  an  extent  he  has  carried,  and  twn  iww  ia  carryiwj  those  feelings,  in  spite 
of  the  Inspector-General's  personal  animosity  against  him,  he  has  proved  by  his  acts, 
aud  is  further  prepared  to  prove,  slunild  the  necessity  present  itself. 

N  *' r/te  College"  never  existed;  and  the  Professor  persisted,  that  Mr.  Hart 
should  guide  his  conduct  towards  him,  not  by  '*  the  requiremeuts  of  the  students", 
but  by  Ui4i  engagements  he  had  entered  into. 

15  Nearly  every  syllable  of  all  this  is  untrue, — wilfully  untrue.  Of  studying  Chi- 
nese and  teaching  Mathematics  not  a  word  was  said.  The  first  time,  the  Frofessw 
ever  htard  of  his  alleged  r^usai  to  2^rfonn  his  alleged  duties,  wasfrmn  Mr.  Uar€s  let' 
let  of  October  2Qth,  1869,  here  commented  upon,  %.e,  sixteen  montfis  c^fter  date.  Mr. 
Hart  would  seem  to  have  invented  the  story  about  one  month  previously.  For 
a  true  account  of  the  interview  in  question,  see  above  (33).  We  shall  revert  to  the 
subject. 

16  This  is  another  remarkable  passage  in  the  Inspector-General's  letter  (comp. 
p.  C77,  Note  14).  True,  his  Secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  was  then  still  in  Peking;  but 
Peking  is  a  city  of  twenty  miles  in  circumference,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  not  being  present 
at  Ute  interview  in  qtiesUon,  could,  therefore,  not  recollect  what  passed  at  it.  It  is  the 
extraordinary  powers  of  recollection,  here  so  confidently  * 'expected"  by  the  Inspector* 
General  from  his  Secretary,  to  which  we  would  call  attention. 
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proposed  to  do  for  yon,  but,  while  you  expressed  a  hope  that  I  m^bt  be  abk  t? 
treat  you  more  liberally,  you  gave  me  clearly  to  understand  that  you  positively  oooii 
not  teach  Mathematics,  and  that  you  did  accept  the  altematiye  1  bad  aSEma,  ^ 
§  14.  At  the  end  of  September,  the  Acting  Chief  Secretaiy  ^rrote  to  m- 
quire  how  you  would  like  to  draw  your  special  allowance, ^  here  or  elaewhcre, 
and  the  amount'  was  then  paid  over  to  you  in  the  maimer  suggested  by  yiiunea. 
You  thereon  wrote  to  ask  me  whether  the  allowance,  that  had  been  i^aiifd,  vu 
an  annual  addition  to  your  salary,  adding  that,  supposing  that  to  be  tiie  cai^ 
although  it  would  afford  you  sincere  pleasure  to  think  that  I  had  more  &ron- 
bly  entertained  your  views,  you  must  yet  protest  against  the  inadequa^  of  smh 
pay,  yoiur  position,  claims  and  standing  considered.  I  then  addreaaed  an  ofi- 
cial  letter  to  you,  of  which  enclosure  Sfo.  7  is  a  copy,^  informing  you  tbat  i^ 
additional  sum  was  the  special  allowance  relative  to  which  we  had  oome  to  aa 
understanding  on  the  11th  June,  and  adding,  to  guard  against  furtber  vuMmp- 
prehension,  l£at  your  connection  with  the  T'ung-wdn-kuan  had,  as  preTioasiy 

red  on,  terminated  on  the  30th  September.  You  rejoined,  as  in  eakdxman 
8,  that  you  could  not  accept  any  one  of  the  propositions  or  statements  ei»- 
tained  in  it.^  Further  than  instructing  the  Commissioners  of  Customa  at  Tie»* 
tsin  and  Shanghai  to  provide  you  with  a  passage  home  on  your  preaentang  yoia^ 
self,  I  took  no  action  in  the  matter,  for,  in  issuing  that  special  allowanee,  I 
simply  gave  effect  to  the  tmderstanding  we  had  arrived  at  on  the  11  tb  June.^ 

§  15.  At  the  end  of  September  1868,  the  matter,  then,  simply  stood  at 
follows: — in  1866  you  had  accepted  an  appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Matbematiei 
and  Astronomy  in  the  T'ung-wSn-kuan  ;  ®  you  came  to  Peking,  undertAking  to 
teach  Mathematics  and  study  Chinese  f  in  1868,  you  refused  toteacb  Mathfros- 
tics, — ^that  is  you  refused  to  perform  that  part  of  the  contract  whidi  it  was  joins 
to  perform,  and  which  your  ficceptance  of  the  appointment  necessarDj  im- 
plied ;  s  you  were  thereon  given  your  choice  between  recalling  that  refuMl  sod  j 
carrying  out  your  contract,  or  withdrawing  from  your  appointment  and  reoeivii^  i 
as  an  allowanoe,  a  year's  pay  and  a  passage  home  ;9  given  ten  day8i<>  for  deUbers- 
tion,  you  at  once  reiterated  your  refusal  to  teach  Mathematics,  and  elected  to 


1  This  is  untrue.  No  aUemcUive  was  offered  by  Mr.  Hart;  because  there  wis 
none  for  him  to  offer.  No  refusal  to  teach  Mathematics  was  made ;  because  not  only 
had  the  Professor  long  since  been  succeeded  in  his  Chair  of  Mathematics  by  another 
gentleman,  who,  in  his  turn,  had  been  succeeded  by  a  native  teacher;  but  tbere  were, 
moreover,  neither  students  to  teach,  nor  "  College  *\  to  teach  them  in.  Mr.  Hart 
simply,  in  the  event  of  the  Professor  resigning  his  appointment,  which  he  did  not  do, 
and  never  intended  to  do,  made  him  an  indefinite  offer  of  compensation,  the  vexif 
monetary  value  of  which  was  not  even  fixed. 

2  There  is  no  question  of  "  your  special  allowance"  in  Mr.  Wieters*  letter  (34). 
8  See  the  letter  reproduced  above,  (35). 

4  Mr.  Hart  should  have  added:  '*as  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
with  truth  "  (p.  669). 

6  It  is  not  true,  that  Mr.  Hart,  as  implied  by  him,  instructed  the  Conuniasioiiers 
of  Customs  at  Tientsin  and  Shanghai  to  provide  a  passage  for  the  Professor,  any  more 
than  he  informed  the  Tsung-li  Yam§n  of  the  Professor's  alleged  resignation,  at  the 
time.  Fifteen  montfis  later  only  he  wrote,  on  the  subject,  to  the  Yam4n  a  letter, 
which,  after  all,  admits  that  the  Professor^s  return  to  J^urope  was  tslked  about,  sad 
only  talked  aboutj  between  them.     See  below. 

6  Mr.  Hart  omits  to  add,  after  the  word  T*ung-  Win-Kuan : — "  fraudulently  sub- 
stituted by  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs  in  his  letter  of  appointment  fen*  the  pro- 
jected College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning,  to  a  Chair  in  which  ho  had  nominate 
ed  the  Professor  ". 
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tlirow  up  your  appointment  and  acocept  a  year's  pay  and  a  passage  home  :ii  you 
did  express  a  hope  that  I  would  do  all  I  could  for  you,i8  and  I  replied  that  I  had 
already  gone  beyond  what  I  thought  your  case  called  for,  in  promisiug  you  such 
an  allowoQce  and  a  free  passage  ;  and,  although  you  requested  to  be  regarded 
as  holding  the  appointment  to  the  end  of  the  Summer,  ^3  and  actually  did  draw 
pay  to  the  end  of  September,  you  virtually,  and  beyond  all  denial,  resigned 
your  appointment  in  the  T'ung-wen-kuan  on  the  11th  of  June,  last  year.^^ 

§  16.  Having  now  narrated  the  circumstances  under  which  your  connec- 
tion with  the  T'ung-wSn-kuan  began  on  the  15th  August,  1866,  and  ended  on 
the  11th  June  (30th  September)  1868.  ^^  I  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  in  reply 
to  the  letter  under  acknowledgment. 

§  17.     First  of  all,  I  ought  to  explain,  that,  according  entire  credit  to  the 
assertion  with  which  your  letter  concludes,  that  you  are  not  animated  by  mer- 
cenary motives  and  have  no  selfish  object  in  view,  I  have  been  forced  to  pen  the 
long  narrative  that  precedes,  by  the  fear  that  either  your  memory  has  failed  to 
serve  you  right,^*  or  that,  in  drafting  the  questions  you  would  propose  for  arbi- 
tration, you  have  banished  from  your  mind  aU  thought  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  my  action  has  throughout  been  guided,   and  have  mistaken  what  you 
would  like,  for  what  I  ought  to  do.i7    Your  wishes,  too,  in  respect  of  the  mode  • 
of  settlement  you  propose,  have  been  entertained  by  you  without,  1  fear,  a  due 
oonaideration  of  one  fact,  fatal  to  the  idea  of  arbitration  :  where  personally  oon- 
cemed,  and  if  acting  in  my  private  capacitjr,  I  i^ould  have  no  objection  to  sub- 
mit my  doings  to  the  oriticiBm  of,  and  settlement  by,  arbitrators ;  but,  happen- 
ing to  hold  an  official  position,  and  being  in  that  respec^  the  agent  of  the 
Government  I  serve,  where  1  have  acted  officially  my  action  has  been  official  and 
not  personal,  and,  my  position  being  that  of  the  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Qovem- 
ment,  it  is  evident  that  that  officii  action,  taken  for,  and  being  within  the 
authority  and  powers  vested  in  me  for  certain  purposes  by,    i£at   Govern- 
ment, could  not  be  a  fit  subject  for  such  arbitration  as  you  propoBe,!^  for  I, 
the  agent,  have  not  been  empowered  to  bring  my  prindpal,  the  Chinese  Oo- 
vermnent,  under  whose  orders  I  serve  and  by  wnoae  authority  I  act,  into 


7  This  is  untrue.     The  Professor  had  not  undertaken  to  study  Chinese.    Mr. 
Hart  would  appear  to  think,  that  endless  reiterations  of  an  untruth  can  impart  to  it 
the  force  of  troth. 

8  This  is  untrue.     Comp.  the  concluding  sentence  of  preceding  note. 

9  This  is  untrue.     Comp.  the  concluding  sentence  of  Note  35,  abova 

10  Mr.  Hart's  "  recollection  '*  seems  to  grow  more  distinct  with  time.  His  *'8ome" 
days  above,  here  become  "  ten  "  days.     No  "  ten  days  "  were  mentioned  by  him. 

11  This  is  untrue.     Comp.  the  concluding  sentence  of  Note  7,  above. 
IS  After  the  Professor  had  ** accepted"  Mr.  Hart's  "alternative"  ! 
18  See  above,  page  685,  note  15.     Comp.  also  article  (33). 

14  It  Ib  "  beyond  all  denial",,  we  opine,  that,  considering  that  the  Professor  never 
held  an  appoinment  in  the  T'ung-  Win-Kuan,  or  **  Langnage-School ",  established  in 
1862,  but  a  Chair  in  the  "  University "  projected  in  1866,  he  cannot  possibly  have 
resigned  his  appointment  in  the  T'ung-Wdn-Kuan,  though  fraudulently  inserted  in 
his  letter  of  appointment  by  Mr.  Hart. 

15  See  the  preceding  note,  and  Note  7,  above. 

10  The  Professor's  memory  is  not  so  frail  as  Mr.  Hart,  perchance,  would  like. 

17  The  Professor,  certainly,  did  desire  Mr.  Hart  to  do,  what  he  ought  to  have 
done,  and  to  guide  his  action,  not  according  to  circumstances,  but  in  accordance  with 
jastice,  equity,  and  engagements  positively  entered  into  by  him. 

18  There  are  three  special  points,  which  present  themselves  to  our  attention  in 
this  paragraph.     In  the  first  place  the  Inspector-General  draws  a  broad  line  and  a 
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such  a  Court  or  before  such  judges.!    All  that  I  can  do  therefore,  is  to  giTCT--'. 
without  the  iuterventioii  of  any  third  person,  the  opinions  which  1  hoW  ft- 
oially,  as  the  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government,  on  the  three  points,  concamx 
which  you,  for  your  part,  state,  there  are  differences  pending  between  la- 

§  18.  To  take  you  third  question  first :— Were  you  ever,  and,  if  so,  do p-, 
or  do  you  not  continue  to  remain  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Goverum^i » 

"  fatal  ^  distinction  between  hU  pergonal  acHon  in  his  private  capacity,  and  huf^' 
m>nal  action  in  his  public  capacity  as  the  alleged  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Governsh^i 
In  other  words,  Mr.  Hart  maintains,  by  implication,  that  liabilities,  which  be  bit 
have  incurred  by  his  personal  action  as  an  Irish  gentleman,  or  what  he  terms  "b 
doings'',  he  would,  as  an  Irish  gentleman,  have  **no  objection"  to  submit  to kIi- 
traiors*;  but,  as  an  employd  of  (he  OovemmefU  of  China,  it  becomes  his  official  doty  v 
evade  the  responsibility  attaching  to  ''his  doings",  i.e.,  his  personal  acticmtfa 
Chineto  official,  and  to  deny  that  which  is  jtul  and  equitable  to  those  who,  on  i^a 
strength  of  his  personal-official  action,  have  trusted  to  his  personal  honor  and  Mcce^ 
his  official  responsibility.  The  "distinction  "  is  a  distinction  without  a  differenoe,- 
a  piece  of  jesuitioal  casuistry ;  and,  on  the  one  hand  reflects  strongly  on  Mr.  Htft« 
own  sense  of  honor  and  justice,  on  the  other  hand  involves  an  insult  to  the  GfaineK 
Govenunent  as  the  impersonification  of  injustice  and  oppression. 

Jp.  the  second  place,  Mr.  Hart  asserts  that  any  one,  who  '^  happens  to  hcldMi 
official  position  is,  in  that  respect,  the  Agent  of  the  Government  he  serves  "*.  h 
other  words,  he  asserts  that  every  emphyi  of  any  Government-Board  or  CommissioE, 
whether  permanent  or  temporary,  becomes,  in  virtue  thereof,  the  Agenl  Univerml  tn 
tJn^  OovertunenL  For  duch,  as  we  shall  presently  find,  is  the  true  sense  of  tbe 
Inspector-General's  outrageous  proposition.     It  requires  no  comment 

.  In  the  third  plaoe,  Mr.  Hart  holds  it  to  be  evident,  that  the  official  action  of  asf 
public  employi,  within  the  authority  and  powers  vested  in  him  for  c&rtain  pttrjnp*, 
ia  necessarily  an  unfit  subject  for  arbitration :  but,  independently  of  the  remsikAbly 
loose  manner  in  which  Mr.  Hart  expresses  lifwiimlf,  he  overlooks  that  be  ia  be^} 
the  queetion;  inasmuch  as  "all  the  circumstances  of  the  case",  which  the  arbitraic4s 
were  to  take  into  consideration,  included  the  very  point  by  him  assumed  in  the 
affirmative,  namely,  whether  or  not  he  did  act  "within  the  authority  and  poven 
vested  in  him"  by  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  parttaUar  puiposes  in  questioO' 

1  It  would  have  been  strange,  indeed,  had  Mr.  Hart's  "  authority  and  powen' 
included  such  a  provision.  We  apprehend,  his  reason,  if  in  ieaaon  a  reasoo  ^ 
may  be  termed,  shows  that,  at  any  rate,  he  has  been  invested  with  no  reasooiBg 
powers.  "The  Government",  in  China,  is  the  Emperor.  Mr.  Hart  knows  tkat. 
Yet,  he  aigues  as  though  the  Emperor  of  China  were  the  (alleged)  Irish  Ageot, 
and  the  (alleged)  Irish  Agent  the  Emperor  of  China;  as  though  the  Professor 
of  Astronomy  had  been  appointed  by  the  latter  in  tl^  name  of  the  former,  instead  M 
by  the  former  in  the  name  of  the  latter;  in  short,  as  though  the  Emperor  weie  Mr. 
Hart»  and  Mr.  Hart  were  the  Emperor.  But  if  so,  the  Emperor  would  nndoabtedhf 
be  amenable  to  law  and  justice  without  the  remotest  oceasion  for  Mr.  Hart  appearing 
in  Court  or  his  empowering  the  Emperor  to  drag  his  Irish  Agent  also  befoie  jadgei; 
although  Mr.  Hart,  as  the  Emperor's  principal,  would,  within  the  limits  of  bit 
instructions,  be  responsible  for  the  Emperor's  doings,  he  (Mr.  Hart)  having  employt^ 
the  Emperor  as  his  agent.  If,  however,  the  mutual  position  of  the  two  peraoni^ 
be  reversed,  the  reverse  of  our  argument  will  be  equally  tme.  Mr.  Hart,  in  In* 
character  of  an  (alleged)  "Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government "  may  be  defined  ai 
consisting  of  "  a  Chinese  Mandarin's  Dress  and  the  body  of  an  Irish  gentlemnn". 
I^ow,  what  the  Professor  desired,  was  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  doings  of  the  Insh 
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To  this  queiy,  I  am  officially  able  to  give  you  a  distinct  reply  if  you  will 
refer  to  endosuieB  No«.  1,  2,  3,  and  5,  you  wUl  see  that  you  were  in  the  servioe 
of  the  Imperial  Government  from  the  15th  Auffriut  1866  to  the  30th  September 
C^-l  June)  1868,  and  that  you  do  not  continue  to  remain  in  the  service  of  that 
O-oTemment,'  at  least  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  or  official  connection  with 
axiy  Department  under  my  control  is  concerned.  ^ 

Sentlemsn;  but  Mr.  Hart  protests  that,  being  nothing  of  the  sort,  but  simply  the 
Cliinese  Mandarin's  Dressy  tilie  doings  of  that  Dress  cannot  be  a  fit  sabject  for  arbitra- 
tion, as  the  Professor  proposes.  And,  possibly,  the  Professor  might  have  had  to 
SM9oept  Mr.  Hart's  view  of  an  Irish  Agent  of  the  CSiinese  Government  as  merely  con- 
sisting of  a  Mandarin's  Dress,  had  not  the  Irishman  somehow  or  other  stuck  to  i%, 
and,  *'toh]sm]sfortane''(18,  s),  happenedtobea£ntu&«t(6;«et 

s  This  is,  indeed,  ''an  easy  way  to  pay  heavy  debts",  and  one,  to  which  we 
-would  draw  the  special  attention  of  all,  who  are  at  all  concerned  in  the  '*  doings  "  of 
an  "  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government ".  Opinions  are  ever  cheap,  frequently  worth- 
less. How  cheap,  how  worthless  are  the  ojficial  opinions  of  the  Inspector-General  of 
Chinese  Maritime  Onstoms,  Mr.  Hart^  the  immediate  sequel  will  show. 

<  It  would  seem  to  have  become  almost  a  fixed  idea  with  Mr.  Hart,  that  he, 
personally,  constttntes  "the  Chinese  Government",  t.e.  that  he  is  the  Emperor  of 
China.  Let  us  hope  for  the  well-beiag  of  the  ddnese  people,  that  their  youthful 
Sovereign  is  at  all  events  stronger  in  intellect,  than  is  lus  (professing)  foreign 
"Agent".  As  proofs  of  the  Professor  having  been  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese 
Government  from  Augnst  186^5  to  September  (Jqne)  1868,  and  [in  October,  1869]  no 
longer  continned  in  that  service,  Mr.  Hart  adduces  his  endosnres  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  5. 
Ko.  1,  is  the  Professor's  letter  of  August  3,  1866  (p.  606,  note  2)^  No.  2,  Mr.  Hart's 
letter  of  appointment  of  August  IS,  1866  (p.  607,  note  3) ;  No.  3,  the  Professor's  reply 
to  Na  2,  dated  Augnst  17,  1866  (p^  677,  note  13);  and  No.  6,  the  Professor's  letter  of 
January  28,  1867  (21).  The  IcUest  date,  to  .which  these  documents  reach,  therefore, 
is  the  5^th  of  January,  1867 ;  and  how  it  is  to  prove  the  Professor's  alleged  resignation 
in  September  or  June^  of  the  following  yesr  1868—Mr.  Hart  knows  not,  which  is  the 
"real "  date  ,  we  mnst  leave  to  "the  Chinese  Mandarin's  Dress  ",  above,  to  explain. 
Sut  the  documents,  referred  to,  neither  do  prove,  that  the  Professor  ever  held  a  pomtion 
under  the  Imperial  €k)vemment  of  China.  For  such  a  proof,  something  more  is 
required  than  the  signature  of  a  "Commissioner  of  Customs"  at  "Lisbnm"  in 
Ireland.  The  Professor  qf  Astronom/jf  entered  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Oovemment 
in  virtue  of  the  Imperial  Assent  to  the  Tsung-U  TamhCs  Memorial  of  December  11,  1866 
no,  oomp,  \l)  to  thai  egkict;  and  nothing  short  of  an  Imperial  MaaidaU  oaai  laiqfuUy 
again  deprive  him  of  his  position. 

4  This  is  snother  one  of  those  curious  exhibitions  of  senseless  casuistry,  in  which 
Mr.  Hart  is  really  strong.  Paraphrasing  his  words,  he  mAinfatina  that  any  person's 
mere  ofidal  eonneetion  with  some  Government-Department  or  other,  gives  him  the 
eontroul  of  that  Department ;  or  that,  linguistically,  the  terms  "  officiid  connection  " 
and  "oontronl "  are  synonymes.  The  hidden  meaning  of  his  statement  is  that,  although 
he  is,  ofidaUg,  merely  conneoted — as  paymaster  and  interpreter  to  the  Prof esson — 
with  the  projected  College,  by  him  falsely  styled  the  T^ung-Win-Kuan:  yet,  that 
de  facto  he  exercises,  whether  legitimately  or  illegitimately,  the  eontroul  of  the  fate 
of  the  Professors,  and,  unless  they  know  how  to  secure  his  {avor,  he  can  retain  or 
dismiss  them  at  his  own  will  and  pleasure.  Into  certain  private  arrangementSf  existing 
between  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  and  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  we  here  abstain 
from  entering;  but,  indue  time  both  "Departments"  will  find  out,  we  anticipate^ 
that  they,  too,  abs  vsdek  contboui. 

4  C 
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§  19.     Tour  first  question  is: — Under  all  the  circamstanoes  of  tbe  aae 
what  is  the  salary  to  which,  in  justice  and  equity,  your  position  under  ttw  I» 
perial  (Government  entitles  you  ? 

The  salary,  to  which  your  position  under  the  Chinese  (SoTenunent  entirk 
you,  was,  while  you  held  that  position,^  the  salary  for  which  you  had  iis^ 
taken  to  accept  the  appointment :  and,  in  this  connection,  I  again  refer  jc«  > 
enclosure  No.  3,  which  is  a  copy  of  an  official  letter  addressed  to  me  by  joon^ 
on  the  17th  August,  1866.'  1  am  unable  to  see  any  reasons  why  such  ft  (fi* 
tion  should  go  to  arbitration  :  *  you  agreed  to  serve  for  a  fixed  aalaiy,^  tfi 
while  you  were  neither  asked  to  perfcirm  any  extra  work,  nor  even  called  on  i^ 
enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  your  appointment,*  that  salary  was  paid  toTv4 
punctually  7  and  in  accordance  with  the  amount  originally  notified  to,  ui 
accepted  by,  yourself.  ^ 

§  20.  Your  second  question  is  : — Under  all  the  circumatances,*  primdea 
that  for  reasons  stated  you  desire  to  return  to  Europe,  what  will  be  the  saoc: 
of  compensation  to  which^  in  justice  and  equity,  you  are  fairly  entitled  I 

1  Mr.  Hart  does  iiot  repeat  the  Professor's  specification  of  '*  all  tha  dicBfr 
stances  ",  namely :  *<  the  terms  of  the  Professor'B  original  H^poitttmeot ;  the  SMBiaMa 
and  prospects  held  out  at  the  time  in  Mr.  Hart's  name  by  his  Chief  SeerrtuT  Mr 
Campbell ;  the  post  (of  Director  of  the  projected  New  Observstoiy)  with  vliiditht 
Professor  was  subsequently  entrusted ;  the  salaries  paid  by  the  Imperisl  GcfO^ 
ment  to  its  foreign  servants  generally,  etc."  <37);  but,  in  omitting  he  tacitiy  adaoo 
them. 

8  See  above,  p.  689,  Note  3.  Mr.  Hart  knew,  moreover,  that  «wa  tfc» 
Tsung-li  Yamdn  had  at  the  time  taken  no  notice  whatever  of  the  Professor't  alkgn 
resignation. 

3  See  the  letter  above,  p.  677.  The  Professor  simply  repeated  the  wends:  "«i*T 
to  commence  at  the  rate  of  £600  a  year",  on  his  faith  in  the  verbal  undeiitaa^ 
arrived  at  with  Mr.  Hart's  Secretary  (p.  607,  Note  3). 

4  The  proverb  says  truly :  there  are  none  so  blind,  as  those  who  will  not  lee. 
SThis  is  untrue.    The  fact  that  Mr.  Hart  did  fixin  writing  thesalaryof^ 

Professor  of  Chemistry,  goes  to  prove  that,  in  vaguely  stating  that  the  salary  of  tk 
Professor  of  Astronomy  was  "to  commence  at  £600  a  year",  it  had  not  beaafix" 
(see  above,  p.  607,  Note  3). 

«  It  is  this  passage,  which  proves  that  Mr.  Hart  brought  his  charge  ag^Mi  » 
Professor  of  having  refused  to  perform  his  engagements^  xnowino  that  cHAHfl««^ 

FALSB. 

7  As  to  his  punctuality  in  the  payment  of  salary,  Mr.  Hart  would  have  donetf 
well  to  observe  silence.  The  whole  Crooked-Railing-Lane-Court  was  repeatedly  ^ 
by  him  in  a  state  of  complete  impecuniosity ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  GhiDoe  ^ 
nnwilliDg  to  give  the  Court  any  farther  credit  even  for  the  necessaries  of  Ue.  Jf 
Shanghai  Banks  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest.  "A  penny  saved,  is  a  penny  g«»«^  ' 
says  the  proverb.    Mr.  Hart  is  of  a  very  saving  disposition. 

8  This  is  untrue.  The  amount  paid  was  "  originally  "  notified  to  the  Profe«»» 
but  not  accepted  by  him.  Mr.  Hart  can  produce  not  one  single  receipt  for  w^ 
from  the  Professor,  who  constantly  refused  to  give  such  aoknowledgmeo^  ^^ 
under  the  durtinct  reservation  of  his  claims,  or  simply  for  so  much  money  reooTedtf 
part-payment,  on  account  of  salary.  These  receipts  Mr.  Hart's  Secretaiy  comi^ 
it  more  expedient  not  to  accept. 

9  Mr.  Hart  omits  to  add :  "and  considering  that  the  projected  Uiiivenity«i» 
Astronomical  Observatory,  to  a  Chair  in,  and  tiie  Direction  of,  which,  rex^^J' 
the  Professor  was  appointed  by  him,  have  no  existence,  and  that  as  yet  do  effective 
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Under  other  cifciimstaiioes  than  those  which  characterise  the  present  case, 
such  a  question  might  possibly  be  fairly  referred  to  arbitration  by  a  Govern- 
ment ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  the  question  is  put  forward  after  a  fai^on  which 
suggests  that  you  either  forget  or  afiect  to  ignore  the  occurrences  of  last  year.^^ 
Ifou  broke  your  engagement  by  refusing  to  teach  Mathematics,!^  and,  properly 
speaking,  whether  you  remained  in  China  or  returned  to  Europe,  you  thereby 
forfeited  all  claim  or  title  to  anytiiing  beyond  your  pay  to  that  date  :  such  being 
t^he  case,  I  do  not  see  that,  in  permitting  you,  for  your  personal  convenience,  to 
retain  your  appointment  through  another  quarter,  12 — in  issuing,  as  a  retiring 
aiUowance,  an  amount  equal  to  a  year's  pay, — and  in  providmg  you  with  a 
passage  home,  the  Chinese  Government  has  treated  you  either  unjustly  or 
ungenerously.  ^^ 

§  21.  Having  reference  therefore  to  the  questions,  into  which  your  letter 
of  the  16th  instant  informs  me  the  points  of  difference,  referred  to  in  your  pre- 
i^ions  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  resolve  themselves,  I  am  forced,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  declare  that  those  questions  are  not  of  a  nature  which  I,  as  the  agent 

« 
steps  have  been  taken  to  insure  the  realisation  of  the  project,  which,  on  the  contrary 
would  rather  appear  to  have  been  abandoned :  What  under  the  latter  sappoeition,  or 
(provided  that,  for  the  reasons  stated,  the  Professor  desire  to  return  to  Europe), 
unless  the  plan  in  question  be  fully  carried  into  effect  within  a  reasonable  space  of 
time  (will  be  the  amount,  etc.).  He,  however,  by  the  words :  "  for  reasons  stated ", 
tacitly  admits  the  truth  of  those  reasons. 

10  It  is  frequently  difficult  to  decide,  how  much  of  Mr.  Hart's  statements  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  mauvaiae  /oi,  and  how  much  to  what  really  can  be  designated  by  no  other 
term  than  imbecility.  We  again  fmd  him  begging  tiie  question,  but  after  a  fashion^ 
which  it  is  unnecessary  farther  to  qualify. 

11  This  is  untrue.    See  §  19  of  his  present  letter,  and  Note  6,  above. 

12  This  is  unti-ue.     Comp.  p.  685,  Note  15,  above. 

19  Mr.  Hart  has  already  and  again  and  again  shown,  that  his  powers  of  perception, 
under  given  circumstances,  are  of  the  very  dullest  order.  He  not  only  is  blind  to  the 
fact,  a  few  lines  before  by  liimaAlf  admitted  in  writing,  that  he  knew  the  accumUon, 
on  which  he  makes  his  argvment  to  rest,  to  be  false  ;  but  he  is  equally  blind  to  the  fact 
that,  even  had  the  Professor  *'  refused  to  teach  Mathematics  ",  and  to  '*  perform  the 
duties  of  his  engagement", — which  he  did  not  (Note  6,  above) — ,  he  would  have 
been  fiUly  justified  in  so  doing;  considering,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  name  of  a 
'*  Language-School ",  established  at  Peking  in  1862,  possessing  no  Chair  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy,  and  known  as  the  **  THmg-Wdn-Kuan  ",  had  been  fradulently 
substituted  by  Mr.  Hart  in  his  letter  of  appointment  (p.  607,  Note  3)  for  the  projected 
"  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning  ",  for  which  he  had  engaged  the  Professor ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  neither  that  ''College",  nor  the  **  Additional  School 
of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics",  contemplated  by  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n,  and  for 
which  Mr.  Hart  had  been  instructed  to  engage  a  Professor,  were  in  existence.   * 

As  to  **  the  Chinese  Government ",  it  continues  as  yet  in  profound  ignorance 
of  the  treatment  which,  in  its  name  and  withoxtt  its  authority,  has  been  extended 
by  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  and  its  professing  agent,  to  the  Professor  of  a  Science,  from  the 
highest  antiquity  revered  in  this  country  next  to  Heaven  and  **  the  Son  of  Heaven  ", 
and  who,  as  the  invited  guest  of  China,  "had  not  counted  it  far  to  come  the  distance 
of  threescore-times  a  thousand  H,  to  profit  by  his  knowledge  the  Empire  (comp. 
Mencitis,  Dr.  Legge's  edition,  I,  i,  2).  Ere  long,  however,  that  treatment  will  be 
Bnbmitted  to  "the  Sacred  Glance"  by  those  who  possess  the  privilege  to  do  so; 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  what  view  "the  Chinese  Government"  will  take  of  the 
matter. 

4c  2 
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of  the  Groveminent,^  would  be  justified  in  submitting  to  arbiiratioa,-  and,  a 
the  other,  I  must  express  my  regret  at  my  inability  to  view  the  malier  in  aj 
other  light  than  that  indicated  throughout  this  despatch. 

The  notes,  which  have  been  appended  to  this  remarkable  epistolary  prodc:- 
tion,  leave  us  but  a  few  observations  to  add  in  this  place.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  imagine  a  more  legitimate  subject  for  arbitration  than  the  Ms- 
ences  as  to  salary  and  compensation,  pending  between  the  PiofesBor  azd 
Mr.  Hart  on  the  former  point,  between  him  and  the  Chinese  €k>TemineDtos 
the  latter.  The  very  letter,  nominating  the  Professor  to  the  Chair  of  ib- 
thematics  and  Astronomy,  in  combination  with  other  circumstances^  proved 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that  the  amount  of  annual  salaiy,  to  Bi.  wbid 
Mr.  Hart  states,  he  possessed  discretionary  powsers,  had  been  left  in  Ixiodoi 
an  open  question  ;  whilst  both  the  principle  and  the  justice  of  compensatwB 
had,  at  variance  with  Mr.  Hart's  argument,  been  de  facto  admitted  by  him  m 
actually  offering  to  the  Professor  a  compensation  equivalent  to  about  X800. 
The  Professor  had  written  to  Mr.  Hart :— "  I  desire,  and  never  have  deared, 
anything  but  what  is  fair,  just,  and  equitable,  and  if  such  a  disposition  be 
responded  to  on  your  part  and  that  of  the  Imperial  Government,  I  can  jw 
ceive  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  friendly  adjustment,  satisfiaLctoiy  to  all  • 
Hence  he  proposed  arbitration.  Mr.,  Hart,  not  responding  to  the  Profewr'' 
desire  for  fairness,  justice,  and  equity,  declines  arbitration  on  the  most 
palpable  subterfuge  j  and  prepares  for  legal  action.  And  he  does  so  in  i 
manner  probably  unheard  of  in  judicial  history,  and  in  the  shape  of  ''* 
narrative  of  the  circumstances,  under  which ",  he  asserts,  **  the  Professoi's 
connection  with  the  T*ung-W6n-Kuan  began  and  ended  ",  but  which,  fifom 
beginning  to  end,  constitute  nothing  but  one  tissue  of  wilful  nusstatcmflnts 
and  untruths. 

1  See  above,  p.  687,  Note  18,  sad  further  below. 

s  To  show  that  Mr.  Hart's  reason  for  declining  arbitration,  independently  of  bis 
not  being  '*  the  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government ",  is  a  mere  aubterfuffe,  we  voola 
remind  him  of  the  case  of  the  late  M  *  *  *,  Commissioner  of  Customs  at  *  *  *i  *^ 
thereflore,  the  immediate  subordinate  of  the  Inspector-OfnercU  qf  Chinese  Imperial  Uor^ 
time  Customs.  That  unfortunate  gentleman  committed  suicide,  there  is  lesBom  ^ 
believe,  in  consequence  of  certain  charges  brought  against  him  by  Mr.  Haii  ^^^ 
will  forbear  entering  into  the  details  of  the  sad  affair.  Suffice  it  to  say  that,  on  tf 
investigation  of  the  charges  being  demanded  by  the  relatives  and  frieudi  of  tiie 
deceased,  Mr.  Hart  at  first  attempted  to  virtually  stifle  the  matter,  by  nominstiog  a 
private  Court  of  Inquiry  of  his  own  subordinates ;  and  that  he  sent  his  Secretary  ^^^ 
Campbell,  the  instrument  of  his  will,  to  Shanghai,  to  conduct  that  inquiry.  Mr.  B>rt 
failed  in  his  object;  but  persisted  in  his  accusation.  Thereupon,  however,  the  nut- 
ter was,  under  circumstances  which  we  pass  over  in  silence,  finally  laid  before  tbe 
Ambassador  of  France  at  Peking.     Protection  was  granted.    Mr,  Hart  submiU^  f» 
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41.     The  leading  features  of  that  narrative  deserve  here  to  be  pointed 
out.     They  maj  be  classed  and  described  as  follows  : — 

Firstly,  Mr.  Hart  makes  the  whole  of  his  narrative  and  his  arguments 
to   rest  on  a  fravd^  we  might  say,  on  a  double  fraud.     He  is  verbally 
authorised  by  some  Member  or  Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamto  to  engage, 
besides  two  new  teachers  of  English  and  French  for  the  T^ung-Whv-Kuan, 
or  "Language-School"  established  in  1862,  and  a  teacher  (or  teachers)  for 
a  "School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics",  which,  in   1866,  it  was  in 
contemplation  to  establish  in  addition  to,  and  separate  from  (10),  the  existing 
school  for  teaching  the  French,  English,  and  Russian  languages.     Instead 
of  acting  on  this  authority,  he  appoints,  besides  two  Professors  of  French 
and  English  Language  and  Literature,  a  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and  a  Pro- 
fessor of  Military  Sciences,  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  for 
a  projected  **  College  or  University  of  Western  Science  and  Learning ";  and, 
thereupon,  fraudulently  inserts  in  their  letters  of  appointment  for  the  pro- 
jected University  the  name  of  the  existing  T^ung-Wen-Ktuxn  ;  designedly  and 
wilfully  leaving  the  Professors,  engaged  by  him,  in  complete  ignorance  of 
the  eiistence  and  the  constitution  of  such  a  school,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
vrords  T^ung-WH-Kuan,  which  they  naturally  took  to  designate  the  projected 
University  for  which  they  had  been  engaged  \  "  expecting"  them  quietly  to 
submit  to  his  fraud ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  pro- 
ceeding to  argue  with  him  on  those  false  premisses,  as  though  the  fraud, 
practised  by  him,  constituted  his  legal  right 

Secondly,  Mr.  Hart  falsely  represents  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  in  the  English 
sense,  as  th^  Chinese  "Board  of  Foreign  Affairs"  or  the  Chinese  "Foreign 
Office";  i.  e.  not  only  does  he  wish  its  jk>sition  to  be  understood  as  being 

arbitration.    He  had  the  had  taste  to  invite  the  Court,  consisting  of  Count  de  Roche- 

chouart,  then  Secretary  of  the  French  Legation;  Mr.  Hugh  Eraser,  Secretary  of  the 

English  Legation;  Br.  Williams,  Secretary- Interpreter  of  the  United  States  Legation; 

and  M.  Bismarck,  Secretary-Interpreter  of  the  Prussian  Legation,  to  sit  at  his  own 

house  and,  before  the  opening  of  proceedings,  to  place  a  champagne-breakfast  before 

them.     But  the  verdict  went  against  him,  and  vindicated  the  injured  memory  of  the 

dead.    And  most  justly  so  in  our  judgment,  based  on  a  knowledge  of  all  the  particulars 

of  the  case,  those  as  well  which  did  not,  as  those  which  did,  come  before  the  Court.    Mr. 

Hart  ha^  taken  very  good  care  not  to  ask  to  be  *'  empowered  to  bring  his  principal,  the 

Chinese  Govenmient,  into  such  a  Court,  and  before  such  judges".     Yet,  in  that  case  he 

indubitably  had  "acted  officially*';  and  beyond  question  his  action  had  been  "official". 

8  In  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  last  edition  4to.,  the  term 

"fraud  "  is  thus  defined : — "  Deception  deliberately  practised  with  a  view  to  gaining 

an  unlawful  or  unfair  advantage ;  artifice  by  which  the  right  or  interest  of  another  is 

mjared;  injurious  stratagem ;  deceit;  trick". 
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strictly  analagous  to  that  of  our  own  Foreign  Office  in  Downing  street,  k 
the  Board  is  actually  by  him  identified  with  ''the Chinese  Govenuaent'.i' 
must  here  repeat  on  this  subject,  what  has  been  akeady  stated.  The  Boviii 

usually  designated  ^  j||K  iS  #  9  ^  ^  ^  N>  *'  ^^  ^^^ 

Office  for  the  General  Control  of  Individual  (Tributary-)  Statee?  Aflto". 

more  fuUy  and  correcUy  :  i^^^^^M^^^  W- 
<<  The  Ta-Ching-Imperially-appointed-for-the-General-Gontixd-of-IndiTidBL' 

(Tributary-)-States'  Affiura  [Commission,  consisting  of  Prince  Kong  and  cf^ 
Members].     The  position  of  this — a  mere  temporary — "CommiaBioa'ff 
*'  Board  for  the  General  Control  of  Individual  (Tributary-)  States'  ASub\ 
is  a  very  anomalous  ona     Its  origin  dates  from  the  year  1860,  when  Fixoee 
Kung,  assisted  by  twomandaiinS)  was  appoiuted  Chief  Commissioner  to  ooodja^ 
the  negotiations  with  Lord  Elgin  and  Baron  Gro&  It  possesses  no  other  geQ£»^ 
authority.     ^Q  the  3^  ]^  :(^  ^  ^  ^,  or  the  official  Govenmsi 
DirecUMry  of  the  Ta-Ching  Dynasty,^  which  is  revised  and  paWshed  erer 
three  months^  the  T8ung4i  Yarnen  occupies  no  place.     In  short,  it  bAS)>3s 
public  office,  iho  recognised  or  legal  existence  ; — a  fact>  which  is  incideDttil/ 
confirmed  also  by  Dr.  Williams^  in  his  despatch  of  January  25,  1868,  to  tk 
American  Government     ** The  Board  of  Foreign  Office*',  he  therein  r^jxutv 
"  notwithstanding  its  great  influence  and  the  high  rank  of  its  members,  i« 
hitherto  no  legal  existence  of  itself,  but  at  present  consists  of  the  pieudeots 
of  four  of  the  six  boards,  viz.,  civil  office,  revenue,  punishments  and  vor^ 
and  two  other  high  officers,  who  have  been  detailed  to  join  in  its  ddiben- 
tions  under  the  chairmanship  of  Prince  Kung.     The  members  act  in  i^ 
conjointly  under  the  style  of  the  Tsung-li  Koh  Kwoh  Sze,  or  general  maafif 
ing  ojfice  of  foreign  countries;  but  individually  they  are  responsible  al»i<f 
the  conduct  of  their  own  departments  to  the  general  council  of  the  Go^ra- 
ment".     On  account  of  this  personal  responsibility.  Prince  Kung  nos^^'** 
first  strenuous  efibrts  to  free  hituself  of  it,  and  to  cause  the  Commissioa  ta 
be  merged  into  the  constitutional  Board  of  Revenue  ;^  because  he,  like  the 
Chinese  generally,  look  upon  the  Tsuug-li  Yamdn,  after  the  rebellious  Vn^ 

1  The  work,  in  four  stout  closely-printed  octavo  volumes,  is  also  UbeQed  f^  (Ic 
^  1^.  Its  latest  preface  is  dated  the  Gth  year  of  Tung-chih(  1867).  ItiiiiamT^f 
bound  in  red. 

2  Two  Memorials  by  Prince  Kung  and  his  two  coadjutors — ^the  originsl  Chb* 
mission  or  Board,  constituting  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn — submitted  to  the  Throne  in  i^^ 
("The  North-China  Herald"  for  Nov.  2,  1861). 

B  Imperial  Rescript  of  June  19,  1861.  (Ibid.)  "The  Imperial  Edict  in  rep^r  ^ 
the  first  Memorial  (of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdu)",  the  Editor  of  "The  North-China  Benid" 
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a.nd  Fa  States  (England  and  France)  have  once  more  returned  to  obedience, 
simply  as  an  office  for  certain  fiscal  and  commercial  arrangements  between 
-those  (and  some  other)  Outer  States  and  the  directing  Central  State  of  the 
Ching  Empire.    The  Imperial  Government,  however,  for  obvious  reasons 
declined  entertaining  the  proposition  of  the  Prince.'     Hence,  the  authority 
of  the  Tsung-li  Yamto  is  of  a  very  restricted,  vague,  and  unsatisfactory  na- 
tiire.     In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  certain  ill-defined  powers  relative  to 
the  proper  control  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  China  with,  what  ahe 
claims  to  be  virtually,  her  transatlantic  possessions,  it  is  invested  with  no 
authority  whatever,  save  tuch  authority  cu,  in  each  inditridual  case  ajhd/or 
each  special  purpose^  it  derives  by  special  Imperial  Eescript  from  the  Emperor. 
Thus,   when  the  Board  is  desirous  merely  to  establish  some  additionat 
school  ;^  or  to  engage  for  it  a  foreign  professor  ;^  or  to  adopt  a  new  flag :  ^ 
it  has  first  to  memorialise  the  Throne  ou  the  subject,  and  if  the  Imperial 
sanction  be  withheld,  the  tiling  cannot  be  done^  ttnless  it  be  done  aJUogether 
vnthout  that  sanction^  t.d,  iUegaUy^  and  on  the  personal  responsibility  of  the 
acting  official.    The  Tsung-li  YamSn,  therefore,  is  simply  a  temporaiy  Im- 
perial Commission,  of  itself  possessed  of  neither  power  nor  authority. 

Thirdly,  Mr.  Hart  falsely  represents  himself  as  '*the  Agent  of  the 
Chinese  Government ",  in  the  sense  of  an  Agent  General  Mr.  Hart  has  no 
direct  connection  whi^tsoever  with  the  Chinese  Government,  and  is  no  more 
its  Agent,  whether  Special  or  General,  than  he  is  the  Emperor  of  China. 
He  is  a  hired,  foreign  servant  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  as  **  Inspector-General 
of  Chinese  Foreign  Customs  ",  this  brcmch  of  the  Chinese  Customs  having, 
by  Imperial  Rescript,  been  confided  to  the  management  of  the  Tsung-li 
YamAn.  Under  the  peculiar  circumstances  previously  related,  he  at  fir^t 
acted  for  Mr.  Horatio  N.  Lay  in  the  capacity  named,  and  subsequently,  by 
intrigue,  succeeded  to  the  position  of  that  highly  deserving  and  ill-used  ^n* 
tleman.  But,  so  far  at  least  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  Imperial 
Rescript  has  ever  been  issued  to  sanction  Mr.  Hart's  "  succession  ".  Of  his 
formal  appointment  even  on  the  part  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  we  have  failed  to 

yery  periiiieiitly  remarks  on  the  ooosrian,  **  is  worded  in  evident  recognition  of  the 
importance  of  liie  foreign  question,  bat  it  nevertheless  shows  that  the  wish  of  the 
Court  was  to  throw  the  responnbUUy  of  everything  that  concerned  the  intercourse  with 
other  countries  upon  the  Prince  or  kis  party  ". 

i— fi  Memorials  of  the  Tsong-li  Yamdn,  above  (11,  11).  We  might  add  nnmeroos 
cases  besides  those  here  cited. 

0  Tsong-li  Yamftn's  Despatch  of  October  22. 1862,  to  the  United  States*  Minister, 
Papers  relating  to  Foreign  Affairs,  part  ii,  Washington,  1864,  Svo.,  p.  836. 
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discover  a  trace.  At  any  rate,  he  U  Bimply  a  servant  of  the  YamSn,  dvf 
mth  special  duties,  and  no  more  the  Tamdn's  Agent  Genera],  than  he  k  u. 
Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government  In  Chin%  indeed,  "  tbe  GovemmeDt"  2 
the  Emperor.  Mr.  Hart^  holding  no  legitimate  official  position  whatew,  = 
connection. either  with  the  T'ung-W^-Euan,  or  the  projeotad  '' Additi@ti 
School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics ",  or  his  imaginary  "  GoU^  i 
Western  Science  and  Learning  ",  invented  for,  and  conf^^red  on,  bimsdf  tis 
vague  title  of  "Agent  of  the  Ohineae  Government",  for  thepiv|K«c{ 
evading  the  consequences  of  his  unwarranted  course  of  aetion,  rektiveti: 
*'  the  New  University  of  China  ", 

Fourthly y  Mr.  Hart  fodsdy  persists  ihait  the  ProfesBor,  ''beTood  il 
denial"  resigned  his  appointment  in  the  T^ing-WSn-Euan*--an  matitotxa, 
with  which  he  was  never  se  much  as  connected,  except  by  a  fiaudulont  n^ 
atitution  of  names  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector^Seneral — ,  on  the  llttJm, 
1868.  We  shall  more  fully  discuss  this  eubject  h&reafbar.  Conscious,  luv- 
ever,  of  the  wrong  and  utterly  untenable  position,  dius  taken  np  bj  biOf 

Fifthly,  Mr.  Hart  invents,  about  sixteen  months  after  the  Profeswr! 
alleged  resignation  and  in  connection  with  it,  a  false  charge  against  bin 
namely,  that  of  having  refused,  on  the  11th  of  June;,  1868,  and  previaos|f, 
to  perform  the  duties  of  his  engagement.  We  have  shown,  out  of  the !» 
speotor-General's  own  mouth,  thal^  in  making  this  charge,  Kb,  knew  it  to  lefck 
It  will  be  observed,  moreover,  that  in  his  letter  of  the  15th  October,  1868  (35), 
no  allusion  whatsoever  is  made  to  it    We  shall  revert  to  hia  point  alsa 

BiaatMy,  Mr.  Hart  invents — another  subject,  to  which  we  sbiU  ba^eto 
recur— -cm  interview  between  himself  and  the  Professor,  which  sever  tcec 
place,  and  falsdy  pretends, — with  the  view  of  showing  that  he  engaged  the 
Professor,  not  in  the  capadty  of  a  University-Professor,  appointed  toaCltf 
of  Astronomy  in  the  pcipjeeted  '*  College  of  Western  Science  and  Leanui^' 
but  in  the  capacity  of  a  school-master,  to  be  iAyUd  "  Professor  ",  in  the  oU^ 
established  ''Language-School  -'  of  Peking,^— to  have  given  to  him,  at ^ 
imaginary  interview,  the  most  minute  exjdanations  in  the  sense  alluded  ta 
We  have  shown  nearly  every  one  of  these  alleged  explanations  to  be  simp/j 
untrue  of  itself.  Hiad  it  been  otherwise,  Mr.  Hart,  moreover,  iaib  to 
perceive  that^  in  "styling"  a  school-master,  what  he  is  not, — a  Universitj- 
Professor ;  and  an  existing  Languag&Sohool,  what  it  is  not, — a  prqjectei 
College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning:  he  must  needs  be  concluded  to 
have  done  so  with  some  deceitful  intention, — the  manifest  intention  of  practise 
ing  a  fraud  upon  the  Western  public. 
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Seventhly,  Mr.  Hart  falsely  asserts  that,  at  an  interview  between  himself 
and  the  Professor,  which  according  to  him  should  have  been  the  second,  but 
>vhicli  was  really  the  first  one,  and  took  place  on  August  4th,  1866,  in  Lon- 
don, the  Inspector-General  repeated  to,  and  once  more  impressed  on,  the  Pro- 
fessor those  alleged  explanations,  imtrue  of  themselves,  and  pretendedlj 
given  at  an  imagined  interview,  which  did  not  take  place.  It  will  have  been 
observed  also,  that  the  whole  of  these  explanations  are,  of  their  very  nature, 
equally  inapplicable  to  a  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  to  a  University.  After 
the  complete  failure  of  his  College-scheme,  personal  to  himself,  they  were 
invented  by  Mr.  Hart  to  secure  himself  against  the  pecuniary  responsibili- 
ties involved  in  that  failure,  at  the  expense  of  the  Professors,  and  to  reduce 
the  latter  to  the  position  of  school-masters  in  the  "T*ung-W^n-Kuan",  ivith 
a  view  to  which  ctmtingency  he  had  already  in  Europe,  and  fraudulently  so, 
inserted  the  Chinese  name  of  the  existing  '^  Language -School"  for  that  of  the 
projected  **New  Chinese  University",  in  their  letters  of  nomination. 

Eightldy,  Mr.  Hart,  throughout  his  "  explanations  "  affects  to  ignore  the 
changes  agreed  upon,  and  the  new  arrangements  entered  into,  between  the 
Professor  of  Astronomy  and  himself,  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, as  well  as  the  non-fulfilment  of  both  his  later  and  earlier  engagements 
relative  to  the  projected  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning ;  recurs, 
in  their  regard,  exclusively  to  an  imaginary  conversation,  which  he  states  to 
have  held  with  the  Professor  before  the  latter  ever  set  his  eyes  upon  him ; 
and,  forgetful  of  "  his  great  idea  of  the  Regeneration  of  China  ",  accommo- 
dates that  conversation  to  the  circumstances  of  a  miserable  ABC  School  of 
Russian,  English,  and  French,  resembling  a  soup-kitchen  or  a  head-shaviug- 
saloon  rather  than  a  College,  but  being  all  there  remained  of  those  magni- 
ficent and  imposing  architectural  structures,  forming  "  the  New  Chinese 
University ",  which,  encircled  by  a  wall  of  "  a  hundred  li ",  his  wishful 
Fancy  had  built  up  within  the  park-like  grounds  cf  the  Yiien-ming-yiien. 

Ninthly,  Mr.  Hart  adduces,  in  support  of  all  his  alleged  explanations, 
one  single  and  wholly  fallacious  proof, — and  that  proof,  moreover,  in  so  far 
0,  fraudulent  one,  as  he  makes  his  letter,  from  which  it  is  taken,  appear  to 
have  been  written  to  a  different  person,  at  a  different  time,  and  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  from  what  was  the  case  (39).  Hence,  the  Inspector- 
General's  various  and  numerous  asseverations  constitute  a  series  of  naked 
assertions,  many  of  them  incredible,  most  of  them  improbable,  in  them- 
selves ;  and  nearly  all  of  them  one  by  one  proved  to  be  untrue.  What  rea- 
son, then,  can  he  have  had  to  hope,  that  credit  would  be  accorded  to  his 

4  D 
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statements  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  provided  that  the  Professor  carried  b 
intention  of  having  recourse  to  legal  proceedings  into  effect  1 

Tenthlyy  Mr.  Hart  expects  from  his  Secretary,  Mr.  James  Duuea  j 
Campbell,  extraordinary  powers  of  recollection.  In  reference  to  the  » 
aginary  interview,  which  the  Inspector-General  alleges  to  have  had  with  tk 
Professor,  and  which  will  presently  be  proved  not  to  have  taken  place,  b? 
writes,  as  we  have  seen,  that  "  Mr.  Campbell  will  doubtless  remiemUr^  tbi 
all  the  foregoing  points^  were  carefully  explained  to  and  impressed  cp.s 
the  Professor,  as  well  as  that  they  were  fully  understood,  and  evcnthaok- 
fully  accepted  by  him."  And,  in  reference  to  a  later  interview  between  Mr. 
Hart  and  the  Professor,  at  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Inspector-General  «i 
not  presentf  he  again  writes,  that  "  Mr.  Campbell  was  then  still  «a  Fe^^- 
and  will  dovhUess  recollect  that  an  understanding,  to  the  effect  just  stated. ' 
had  then  been  arrived  at  by  the  Professor  and  himself'*. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Hart,  on  the  one  hand,  makes  the  important  admiist:!^ 
that  his  scheme  of  "  the  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning"  to  be 
founded  in  Peking,  and  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomj  z 
which  he  nominated  the  Professor, — ^though  in  his  letter  of  appointment  be 
fraudulenily  substituted  for  the  projected  University  the  Chinese  nanie  d 
the  existing  Language-School  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n — ,  was  the  unoM^^ond 
conception  of  his  own  sanguine,  unscrupulous,  and  aTnbitious  mind.  For,  tin*' 
such  is  the  true  interpretation  to  be  placed  upon  "  the  plan,  whidi  he  (Mr. 
Hart)  proposed  to  himself  to  carry  out,  as  being  the  one  most  likely  to  gi^ 
the  fullest  effect  to  the  YamSn's  vnshes",^  is  proved  by  the  unquestion^ 
fact,  that  that  plan  did  comprehend  not  only  *^  a  University,  not  seocmd  to 
European  Universities  ",  but  an  Observatory  with  all  its  appurtenanooB,  aoi 
that  the  Yam^n's  plan  simply  comprehended  an  ''  Additional  School  of  As- 
tronomy and  Mathematics"  (10,  11).  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Hart  nato 
the  no  less  important  admission,  that  "  the  Yam^n,  in  its  second  Memoriil 
(11),  went  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes".  Now,  as  the  Yam^  in  ^ 
Memorial,  strictly  confines  itself  to  its  modest  school-plan,  it  proves  that  tbe 
most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  Inspector-General  relative  to  his  own  momeat(0 
University-plan,  from  which  nothing  less  than  the  Regeneration  of  O^ 
was  to  result,  were  even  then  of  the  very  lowest  order ;  that,  at  the  sanK 
time  that  he  took  what  is  really  a  desperate,  if  not  a  desponding,  view  of 

1  See  above,  page  677,  and  Note  14.  In  this  note  it  was  assumed^  in  Mr.  Hufi 
favor,  that  his  statement  was  made  under  the  erroneous  impression,  that  ike  ^ 
interview  between  him  and  the  Professor  had  taken  place  before,  instead  of  tfter,  ^ 
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the  prospects  for  a  University  in  China,  he  falsely  and,  there  can  now  be  no 
doubt  whatever,  unauthorizedly  and  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
**  officially  "  informed  the  Professor  of  his  appointment  to  the  Direction  of 
the  projected  Observatory,  and  of  the  acceptance  of  every  one  of  his  pro- 
XK>sitions — ^the  condition  of  his  stay — by  the  Imperial  Government  (20 — 22); 
that,    both  in  London  and  subsequently,  he  wilfully  misrepresented  to  the 
Professor  even  the  intentions  of  the  Yam^n,  to  whose  "  wishes  "  he  had  given 
a  most  unwarranted  interpretation ;  and  that  his  "  great  idea  of  the  Regene- 
ration of  China"  was  nothing  but  a  wild  dream,  and  his  entire  scheme  of 
**  the  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning ",  personal  to  himself,  little 
better  than  a  simple  imposition  from  beginning  to  end. 

42.     Taking,  for  the  time,  no  notice  of  Mr.  Hart's  epistle,  commented 
on  in  the  preceding  remarks,  the  Professor  addressed  to  him  another  letter, 

of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

Peking,  October  28th,  1869. 

On  the  11th  of  this  month  I  respectfally  addressed  to  you  the  written  re- 
quest, that  you  would  be  pleased,  at  your  early  convenience,  to  pay  to  me  the 
sum  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  taels  (or  a  larger  sum)  on  account  of  mo- 
neys due  to  me,  for  salary,  &c,  by  the  Imperial  Government  of  China,  as  whose 
agent  you  have  hitherto  acted  in  the  capacity  of  paymaster  to  the  P^fessors, 
engaged  by  you,  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government,  to  occupy  Chairs 
in  the  projected  CoUege  or  University  of  Peking,  [falsely]  styled  by  you  also 
the  T'ung-Wdn-Kuan, 

Havmg  up  to  this  day  received  no  such  payment,  I  beg  leave  once  more  to 
prefer  to  you  my  request,  and  to  express  the  desire  that  it  may  please  you  to 
effect  the  payment  named,  on  any  day  previously  to  the  third  day  of  the  ensu- 
ing month  of  November. 

Should  I  before  that  day  receive  from  you  neither  the  sum  of  money  ap- 
plied for,  nor  the  positive  and  formal  notification,  that  you  have  no  funds,  be- 
longing to  the  Imperial  Government  of  China,  in  hand  or  at  your  disposal  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  the  lawful  claims  for  salary  and  otherwise  of  the 
Professors  above  referred  to  :  I  now  give  you  notice,  that  I  shall  consider  yoar 
non-compliance  with  my  request  as  a  positive  refusal  on  your  part  to  pay  to  me 
the  siun  in  question  on  account  of  moneys  lawfully  due  to  me  by  the  Imperial 
Govermnent,  and  to  hold  you  responsible,  as  I  hereby  do  hold  you  responsible, 
for  all  losses,  disadvantages,  and  consequences  of  any  kind,  which  I  may  have  to 
incur,  or  which  may  accrue  to  me,  from  your  course  of  action. 

To  this  letter,  the  Inspector-General,  through  his  Acting  Secretary,  sent  to 
the  Professor,  a  few  days  subsequently,  a  reply  which  reads  thus : — 

Peking,  2nd  November,  1869. 

1  am  directed  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Cus- 
toms to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  to  his  address  of  the  28th  Octo- 
ber, and,  having  reference  to  flie  claim  preferred  by  you  for  moneys  said  by  you 

3rd  Augnst,  1866;— an  assumption,  which  would  in  reality  not  much  affect  the  merits 
of  the  case,  but  which  we  shall  presently  find  to  be  inadmissible. 

2  See  above,  page  685,  and  Note  16.        3  See  above,  page  673,  and  Note  15. 

4d  2 
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to  be  cine  on  account  of  salary,  &c.,  to  inform  yon,  in  reply,   that,    inasm%d 
you  ceased  to  be  conrvpcted  xcith  the  T^ung-  WSii-Ktian  on  the  dOth  September^  l^.r 
and  received  your  pay  in  full  to  that  date,  the  Inspector-General  is  uiiab^:  * 
recognize  ihe  validity  of  the  claim  preferred  in  your  letters  of  Hie  Xlih  and  2^ 
October,     I  am  further  directed  to  add,  that  the  Inspector-General  holds  fni. 
for  the  payment  of  salaries  of  other  professors  still  connected  with  the  T^jx 
Wen-Kuan,  but  holds  none  for  issue  to  you  whose  retirement  more  than  s  ycr 
ago  has  been  duly  reported  to  the  Foreign  Board. 

It  will  be  noticed,  that  Mr.  Hart  ignores  the  projected  "  College  of  Westt" 
Science  and  Learning  ",  for  which  the  Professor  was  engaged  bj  him,  ^i 
on  the  one  hand  relying  on  his  fraudulent  substitution  of  the  Chinese  mn'.. 
of  the  existing  "  Language-School "  for  that  College  in  the  Professor's  lett-^ 
of  nomination,  on  the  other  hand  persisting  in  his  story  of  the  F^fessL-r'^ 
resignation  in  June,  1868,  maintains  that  he,  on  the  30th  Septemher,  1S0>. 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  T^ung-W^-Kuan^  with  which,  legitimatelj. 
he  never  was  connected.  It  is  untrue  also,  that  Mr.  Hart  had  duly  reporce: 
the  Professor's  alleged  retirement ;  for,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  he  himK- 
admits  not  to  have  reported  it  till  the  22nd  September,  1869,  Le.  npvari^ 
of  fifteen  months  after  the  time,  at  which  he  asserts  it  to  have  taken  place 
But  there  is  no  real  evidence  to  show,  that  he  did  so  even  then  ;  althoi^i 
we  will  not  here  insist  on  the  presumption,  that  the  report  in  questiir.. 
written  only  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1869,  was  post-dated  by  one  moatL. 
The  legal  fact,  which  calls  for  attention  is,  that  Mr.  Hart,  whilst  Yirtonllj 
acknowledging  that  he  was  holding  funds  of  the  Chinese  Government  f-r 
the  purpose  of  paying  the  salaries,  due  to  the  Professors  engaged  hy  him  in 
Europe  for  the  projected  "  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning",  h« 
refused  in  writing,  on  the  2nd  November,  1869,  to  pay  to  the  Professor  of 
Astronomy,  either  the  entire  salary,  or  a  sum  of  Taels  1500,  being  part  cf 
that  salary,  then  due  to  him  by  the  Chinese  Government,  on  the  false  p]» 
that  the  Professor's  connection  with  i\ie  T^ung-WerirKuan  or  "Language 
School "  of  Peking  had  ceased  on  the  30th  September,  1868. 

43.  The  farce  of  "  the  New  University  of  China ",  mise  en.  scene  for 
the  special  benefit  of  "  the  Burlingame  Mission ",  had  been  played  Tbe 
curtain  was  about  to  drop.  The  Hon.  the  Superintendent  of  the  Afikirs  of 
the  T^ung-Win-Kuan,  S^iii,  had  retired  into  private  life,  on  a  modest  pen- 
sion. His  place  had  not  been  filled  up.  The  reorganizkl  classes  of  French 
and  English,  which  the  reader  may  remember  in  connection  with  the  so- 
styled  "  Opening  of  the  College  "  (27),  had  dissolved  themselves  into  their 

1  See  the  letter  of  the  Professor  of  English,  above,  p.  637. 

2  The  title  of  Dr.  Martin  is  dimply  "  Headmaster  "  or  ''Teacher-General ",    Mr. 
Margary,  below,  incorrectly  translates  "the  head  of  ihe  Professors "^  if  we  taketk« 
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primitive  elements.^      The  contemplated  "  Additional  School  of  Astronomy 
and  Mathematics  "  under  European  Professors,   (10,  11)  had  assumed  the 
form  of  a  Mathematical  School  under  a'  native  teacher,  and  been  entailed  to 
the  Language-Schools.     The  "  Regeneration  of  China  "  had  faded  away  into 
air.      T4ie  original  T'ung-Wen-Kuan-j  with  its  unoriginal  appendage,  was  to 
pass   into  the  hands  of  its  originally  appointed  head-master  (3,  4),   the 
American  Missionary  and  turn-coat  [89]  Dr.  Martin.      To  keep  up  appear- 
aiices,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  new  head-master  was  by  Mr.  Hart  and  him- 
self falsely  styled  "President",  in  addition  to  his  tripodian  title  of  Professor 
of  (Biblical)  Hermeneutics,  Political  Eksonomy,  and  International  Law,  not 
to  speak  of  "  his  lordship's"  honorary  by-name  of  "the  Pinnacle  [or  (Night-) 
Cap]  of  the  West "  (4).     The  Inspector-General  was  to  continue  pay-master 
to  the   "Professors"  of  "the  College".      Mr.  Hart's  Notification  to  the 
above   effect,  addressed  to  "  the   Professors ",  excepting  the  Professor  of 

Astronomy,  reads  as  follows : — 

Peking,  9th  November,  1869. 

1.  In  accordance  with  instructions  received  from  the  Foreign  Board,  I 
am  to  inform  you  that  the  Professor  of  Hermeneutics,  Political  Economy,  and 
International  Law,  Dr.  Martin,  has  been  appointed  by  their  Excellencies  to  be 
President  2  of  the  T*uug-WSn-Kuan.  In  entering  on  the  duties  of  this  new 
appointment,  I  feel  confident  that  the  President  can  rely  on  each  Professor  for 
that  co-operation  and  support,  which  are  now  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  the 
Institution,  with  which  (through  myself)  you  have  become  connected ;  and  I 
therefore  need  do  no  more  than  express  the  trust,  that,  when  Dr.  Martin  invites 
yourself  and  colleagues  to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  with  you,  and 
considering  the  measures  most  requisite  to  be  adopted,  you  will,  on  the  one 
hand  give  him  the  benefit  of  the  best  advice  your  experience  of  the  past  enables 
you  to  offer,  and,  on  the  other,  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  th^  observance  of  any  con- 
ditions, which,  in  his  position  of  responsibility  and  authority,  he  may  deem,  it 
erpedmd  to  give  effect  to,  and  defer  to  any  measures  which  it  may  be  i\ecessa/ry  for 

him  to  ENFORCE. 

2.  Salaries,  etc.,  will  continue  to  be  payable  from  the  office  of  the  Inspec- 
torate of  Customs ;  but  applications  for  payments  on  account  of  salary,  indents 
for  articles  required  for  the  classes,  and  requests  connected  with  wants  felt  at 
the  residences  of  the  Professors,  before  they  can  be  attended  to  by  the  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Inspectorate  (to  whom  they  are  in  all  cases  to  be  presented, 
and  in  writing)  will  require  to  be  counter-signed  by  Dr.  Martin  in  his  official 
capacity  as  President  of  the  College. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Robert  Hart, 

Inspector-General. 

We  need  only  remark  upon  this  letter,  that  Mr.  Hart, — signing  himself 

"Inspector-General",  here  by  implication  of  the  T'ujig-Wen-Kttan, — falsely 

represents  "  the  Professors  "  as  having  through  his  instrumentality  become 

term  "Professor  "  in  its  higher  sense.   Mr.  Hart,  it  will  be  observed,  continues  falsely 
to  identify  his  projected  "  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning  "  with  the  T^ung- 

W^n-Kuan. 
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connected  with  that  '' Langnage^hool ";  and  ''expects"  from  its  teadi^ 
a  ''oheerfnl  acquieacenoe *'  in  all  measures  the  hedknaBier  mmj  "dta 
expedient  to  enforce  *", — an  expectation,  which  no  gentleman^  enterlHn: 
the  Yerj  slightest  regard  for  Science  and  his  own  poaitioo,  eovid  km 
thought  of  complying  with. 

44.    On  the  part  of  Dr.  Martin,  however,  there  now  followed  a  icnes 

of  strenuous  efiorts  to  persuade  the  Professor^  engaged  by  Mr.  Hart  m 

Europe  for  the  jMrojeeted  '*  College  of  Western  Science  and  Lesming  ',  k£ 

notably  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  to  exchange  their  reopeetrre  poeitio0 

for  corresponding  positions  as  schooi-matters  in  ike  T^ng-Wh^Kmam,  wAr 

his  head-mastership  and  absolute  rule  (43).     The  Professor  of  Chenustry 

and  Natural  History,  after  some  show  of  resistance,  yielded,  and,  withP!:"' 

either  Laboratory  or  Apparatus,  which  continue  to  be  *' coming  **  (17, «).  ts 

understood  to  **  lecture  *"  on  the  Science  of  Chemistry, — with  wbat  potsl^k 

benefit  to  his  native  pupils  f  let  the  Chemical  reader  say.^     The  Prof(aa.7 

of  French  Language  and  Literature,  on  the  contrary,  although  he  hai 

during  a  period  of  nearly  two  years,  Yoluutarily  consented  to  perform  tk 

duties,  which  he  was  now  expected  to  engage  to  perform,  rebelled.    He 

consequently,  reoeiyed  ere  long  his  dismissal ;  and  the  only  compensatifa. 

he  succeeded  in  obtaining,  and  finally  saw  himself,  from  starvation,  und^ 

the  necessity  of  accepting,  was  two  years'  pay.     In  the  course  c^  the  negc* 

ciations,  which  ensued  with  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  Mr.  Hart  twice 

addressed  to  him  the  letter,  which  we  have  just  communicated  (43) ;  and 

not  being  directed  to  the  addressee  in  his  proper  capacity  of  Professor  \A 

Astronomy  at,  and  Director  of,  the  (projected)  New  Observatory,  he  twice 

returned  it  to  the  Inspector-General     An  attempt  to  settle  their  differences 

by  arbitration  also  failed,  owing  to  the  most  unfair,  not  to  say  absurd,  coo- 

ditions  by  which  Mr.  Hart,  after  having  accepted  a  fiedr  basis,  wished  t^ 

modify  it  so  as  to  virtually  leave  the  whole  matter  to  the  personal  discretkB 

of  Dr.  Martin.     The  state  of  afiairs  at  this  period  will  be  best  seen  fit® 

the  following  letter,  addressed  by  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  to  the  latter 

gentleman  : — 

I  have  once  more  and  maturely  weighed  the  propoBitions,  which  yoa  h&Te 
been  so  kind  as  again  and  again  to  urge  upon  me  :  last  evening,  at  your  special 
request,  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  ***  and  Dr.  ^ '"'  *  as  witnesses  and 
advisers  ;  and  once  more  I  have  been  compelled  to  come  to  my  former  oondiuio&, 


1  Chemistry  as  a  science  is  altogether  miknown  to  the  Chinese.  They  possesB  bo 
chemical  nomenclature,  and  the  language  almost  forbids  one.  Dr.  Martin,  in  bit 
Elements  of  Chemistry,  introduced  our  modem  symbols. 
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11  "wliicli  you  fotmd  me  to  be  fully  supported  by  the  opinion  of  those  two 
rriendsy  whose  bias  would  certainly  be  in  fa^or  of  yourself  and  Mr.  Hart,  rather 
bUan  in  my  own. 

I  stated  to  you  from  the  commencement  and  in  explicit  terms,  that  the  first 
Bind,  indispensable  {Mreliminary  to  any  arrangement  must  be  the  recognition  of 
tKe  public  position  of  Professor  of  Astronomy  at,  and  Director  of,  the  projected 
Observatory,  indubitably  and  lawfully  held  by  me  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial 
Oovernment ;  and  that  in  any  final  arrangement  of  my  differences  with  Mr. 
Mart,  it  would  equally  have  to  form  an  indispensable  element. 

But  independentiiy  of  myself,  such  a  recognition  appears  to  me  no  less 

desirable  for  Mr.  Hart^s  sake  and  your  own.     For,  as  you  stated  that  Mr.  Hart 

liad  consented^  out  of  respect  or  consideration  for  you,  to  withdraw,  as  resting 

on  an  error,  his  (unwarranted)  notification  to  the  Imperial  Government,  to  the 

effect  that,  on  the  11th  June  1868,  1  had  given  in  my  resignation  (which  I  have 

not  done)  :  I  am  unable  to  perceive  on  what  just  or  reasonable  grounds  he  can 

possibly  refuse  to  withdraw  that  erroneous  notification  irrespective  of   any 

arrangements  between  you  and  me,  which,  properly  speaking,  do  not  concern 

bim.     On  the  other  hand,  if  mv  position  be  officially  recognised  on  the  part  of 

the  Imperial  Government,  all  nindranoes  to  an  understanding,  such  as  we  both 

desire,  though  not  on  the  same  basis,  appear  to  me  to  vanish. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  bring  this  point  to  an  issue,  I  address  to  you  a  separate 
letter,  from  which,  no  doubt,  you  will  consider  it  to  be  your  official  du^  to 
assure  yourself,  whether  Mr.  Hart's  assertion  as  to  my  having,  on  the  11th  «fune 
1868.  given  in  my  resignation,  is  supported  by  any  valid  proof  or  not,  and  if 
not  (as  you  will  find  it  to  be  the  case)  either  to  call  upon  him  to  withdraw  his 
notification,  or  else  to  at  once  submit  the  case  to  the  Lnperial  Oovemment  and 
to  request  its  pleasure  thereon,  which,  if  matters  should  take  this  turn,  I  beg  the 
favor  of  your  communicating  to  me  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Meanwhile,  as  Mr.  Hart  has  not  accepted  the  basis  on  which,  in  a  note  to 
you,  I  expressed  a  few  days  ago  my  willingness  to  submit  the  differences,  pend- 
ing between  him  and  me,  to  arbitration,  I  request  that  you  will  be  kind  enough 
to  return  to  me  that  note,  now  no  longer  valid  or  of  present  use.* 

In  conclusion  I  can,  notwithstanding  what  I  previouidy  said,  but  once  again 
impress  on  you  my  honest  and  earnest  conviction,  that  Mr.  Hart  would  consult 
the  best  interests  of  the  actual  T^ung-Whi-Kua/n,  and  of  those  most  concerned 
in  its  future  prq^iress  and  ultimate  devdopment  into  a  University  or  College, 
by  taking  into  his  favorable  consideration  the  amicable  arrangement,  which  I 
the  day-before-yesterday  requested  and  authorised  you  to  submit  to  him. 
namely,  the  settlement  of  eveiy  difference,  pending  between  Mr.   Hart  and 
myself  relative  to  the  projected  University  and  Observatory,  by  Mr.  Hart's 
payment  to  me,  in  the  shape  of  compensation  and  in  lieu  of  all  claims  against 
him  and  the  Imperial  Oovemment,  of  the  sum  of  ****\  and  by  my  simul- 
taneously tendering  to  him  my  formal  resignation  of  the  appointments,  now 
held  by  me,  and  the  formal  acceptance  of  that  resignation. 

As  the  Biun  then  named  by  the  Professor,  anxious  to  return  to  Europe  and 
to  his  studies  as  well  as  to  avoid  a  longer  exposure  to  the  climate  of  CThina, 
was  OQ  extremely  moderate  one,  both  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  and  Mr.  Hart 
would  have  had  to  congratulate  themselves,  had  the  tatter's  personal  animo- 
sity towards  the  Professor  and  his  determination  to  wrong,  if  possible  to 

9  Dr.  Blartin,  in  his  reply,  stated  to  the  Professor,  that  he  would  return  the 
letter— which  ho  did — ,  "  so  soon  as  he  obtained  it  back  from  Mr.  Hart,  wUh  whom 
bihadlfftUtobe  placed  by  him  (Mr,  Hart)  into  the  kandd  of  his  nominee  "  / 
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crush,  him,  permitted  the  professing  "Agent  of  the  Chinese  GovermBtt* 

to  accept  that  generous  offer.  * 

45.     In  consequence,  it  would  appear,  of  his  preceding  letter  to  fe 

Martin,   the  Professor  received  from   the   head-master  of  the  TStnij-W^*- 

Kuan  a  commimication,  dated  Peking,  November  24th,  1869,  in  whidi  k 

"  has  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  despatch,  in  which  the  Inspect'T- 

General  retracts  the  report  of  the  Professor's  resignation  "  ;  and  a  seccd 

communication,  dated  the  following  day,  in  which  he  "  encloses  for  the  Pn^ 

fessor's  information  a  copy  of  an  official  letter  of  the  Inspector-Genenl  i. 

himself".    The  following  is  a  transcription  of  Mr.  Hart's  note  to  Dr.  Martin  - 

Peking,  22nd  November,  1369. 
Having  reference  to  *  *  *,  who  claimB  to  still  hold  an  appointment  is  t^' 
T^ung-Wdn-Kuan,^  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  never  had  any  desire  to  di^'Ivs 
him,  and  as  he  himself  does  not  desire  to  be  regarded  as  having  resigned,  1  b^-: 
written  officially  to  the  YamSn  to  withdraw  my  former  despatch,  and  to  sU^ 
that  *  *  *,  with  your  approbation,  continues  to  retain  his  position. 

True  Copy.  (Signed)        W.  A.  P.  Mastin. 

The  copy  of  Mr.  Hart's  despatch  to  the  T*ung-li  YamSn,  being  in  Chinese. 

was  subsequently,  for  the  purposes  of  the  judicial  trial,  officially  translatal 

by  Mr.  Margary  as  follows  : — 

Peking,  22nd  November,  1869. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  I  addressed  the  TamSn  in  my  despatch  of  ^^ 
September,  1869,  with  reference  to  Fang  Keu-Pa  (the  Professor  of  Astronomy), 
who  was  long  since  engaged  by  me,  in  behalf  of  the  YamSn,  as  a  Professes' s 
the  T^ung-Wen-Kuan  ^lit.  school  of  languages)— explaining  that  in  consequena 
of  my  having  refused  his  request  to  construct  a  raised  terrace  (Observatoxy)  ^' 
to  purchase  books,  Fang  Keu-Pa  had  afterwards  steadily  dechned  to  do  aoj-  (^ 
the  work  that  was  allotted  to  him.  And  I  (therein)  reported  that  he  had  aii^ 
to  me  in  June,  1868,  that,  '<  as  there  had  been  words  to  the  effect  that  he  migl^^ 
return  to  his  country,  why,  perhaps  he  had  better  resign  and  do  so  ". 

T  now  have  to  state,  that  I  am  told  by  Ting  Wei-Liang,  (Dr.  Martin)  ibe 
head  of  the  Professors  [head-master],  that  Fang  Keu-Pa  has  not  yet  returnri 
home,  2  and  further  that  he  holds  that  my  action  above  in  requesting  of  tli^ 
Yamdn  that  his  functions  might  cease  (i.e.  to  accept  his  resignation)  was  witl^ 
out  any  agreement  or  consent  on  his  part. 

Since,  therefore,  the  Professor  in  question  declares  that  he  has  not  reugs- 
ed  I  have  to  request  the  Yamen  will  lay  aside  my  despatch  about  his  f  unctit»B 
ceasing. 

I  must  consult  with  the  newly  made  head  of  the  College^  as  to  the  way  u^ 
which  this  matter  is  to  be  settled. 

As  in  duty  bound  I  write  this  for  the  information  of  the  YamSn.  A  neces- 
sary despatch,  &c. 

True  translation  :        (Signed)        A.  H.  Margaby,  Acting  InicrprcUT. 

1  This  is  untrue.  The  Professor  consistently  and  emphatically  di^ltumd  »>' 
comiection  with  the  T^ung-  Win-Kuan.  No  kind  of  trickery  was  left  untried  f" 
connect  him  with  that  institution. 

2  Mr.  Hart's  plea  of  ignorance  of  the  Professor's  non-departure  in  the  satimu^*^ 
1868,  until  told  by  Dr.  Martin  in  November,  1869,  is  as  characteristic  of  the  Inspector- 
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*rii^ere  are  yariouB  {joints  in  this  despatch,  which  demand  special  notice. 
Whether  Mr.  Hart^s  previous  despatch  to  the  Yam^n  was  really  sent  on  the 
22nd  September,  1869,  ie.  "on  the  17th  day  of  the  8th  month  of  the  8Ui 
year  of  T^ng  ChXk^ — ^  or  was  written  only,  immediately  after  his  letter  to 
the  Professor  of  October  20th,  1869,  (38—40)  and  post-dated  the  8th 
day  of  the  9th  month,  matters  little.     It  will  be  observed  : — 

FirsUff  that  Mr.  fidrtfaJMy  states  to  the  Tsung-li  Tamin  that  he  had 
engaged  the  Professor  "in  behalf  of  the  Tam^'*  instead  of  "in  behalf  of 
the  Chinese  Government  '* ;  and  that  he  had  engaged  him  "  as  a  Professor 
in  the  T^trng-WH-Kuan^ ^  instead  of  "as  the  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy**  in  a  projected  "  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning ", 
for  which  latter  institntion  he  (Mr.  Hart)  fraudulently  substituted  the  name 
of  T^ng-Win-Kuan  in  the  Professor's  letter  of  appointment. 

Seoondly,  that  Mr.  l^BxtfaUely  represents  to  the  Yam^n  that  it  was  the 
Professor's  simple  request  to  have  an  Observatory  constructed  and  a  Library 
purchased,  which  Mr.  Hart  had  declined  ;  instead  of  "  explaining  **,  that  he 
(Mr.  Hart)  had,  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Government,  engaged  to  pur- 
chase that  Library  and  to  erect  that  Observatory ;  that,  in  the  name  of  the 
Chinese  Government,  he  had,  in  February,  1867|  appointed  the  Professor  to 
the  Direction  of  the  promised  Observatory ;  and  that  the  Professor  had 
made  the  use  of  a  Library,  indispensable  for  the  pursuit  of  his  studies,  one 
of  the  conditions  of  his  acceptance  of  the  original  appointment 

Thirdly,  that  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  first  despatch,  virtually  admits  that,  in 
Jime,  1868,  the  Professor's  return  to  Europe  had  only  been  talked  about 
between  them,  and  that  no  definite  understanding  had  been  come  to  ;  al- 
though he  falsely  asserts  that  the  Professor  ever  spoke  to  him  of  resigning 
the  position  he  held  under  the  Imperial  Government. 

Fourthly,  that  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  second  despatch,  jposUively  admits  the 
truth  of  the  Professor's  declaration,  that,  at  their  interview  on  the  11th  of 
June,  1868,  he  (the  Professor)  did  not  tender  his  resignation  to  Mr.  Hart  -, 
although  in  his  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20th,  1869,  §  15  (40),  he 
still  maintained  that  the  latter  "  virtually  and  beyond  all  denial  resigned 
his  appointment  in  the  T^ung-Wen-Kuan  on  the  11th  of  June,  last  year". 

General,  as  it  is  amosiiig.    He  oonld  hardly  have  forgotten  certain  occurrences  in  the 
interval,  and  the  Professor's  letters  to  him  in  May,  1869  (p.  668,  Note  1). 

8  This  term  shows  the  force  of  impressions:  the  original  text  reading  "T'nng- 
Wdn-Euaa  ",  ue,  "the  School  of  Langoages  and  Literatnie ".  It  is  no  *' College "  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

4  E 
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and,  on  that  falit  ground,  in  his  letter  of  November  2,  1869,  (42),  stir^ 
fused  to  pay  to  the  Professor  the  salary,  due  to  him  by  the  Chinese  Goni:! 
ment,  out  of  funds  held  by  Mr.  Hart  for  that  piurpose. 

Fifthly  J  that  Mr.  Hart,  although,  when,  in  his  letter  to  the  Profesn?  i 
October  15th,  1868,  he  conveyed  to  him  a  first  intimation  of  his  alleged  r^ 
signation,  the  Professor,  in  his  reply  of  October  19,  1868,  (35),  bid  t^ 
once  protested  against  that  assertion  as  "  at  variance  with  the  &ctB  of  :k 
case  and  with  truth",  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  first  despatch  to  the  Tamte  of  ^ 
tember  22,  1869,  did  not,  as  in  honor  and  du^  bound  to  do,  make  uj 
mention  of  the  Professor's  protest 

Sixthly,  that  Mr.  Hart^  in  his  first  despatch  to  the  Tamto  of  Septe& 
her  22,  1869,  without  having  ever  preferred  or  intimated  such  a  chsigi  ^ 
the  Professor  himself,  and  without  his  knowledge,  for  the  fiisi  time  Au^ 
him,  behind  his  back,  with  having,  since  June,  1868,  "  steadily  declined  to 
do  any  of  the  work  allotted  to  him  **;  that  he  does  so  knowing  the  d^argt  £# 
be  false;  and  yet  proposes  to  the  Yamftn  to  dismiss  the  Professor  ok  ty 
ground  of  an  a/ceu9ation,  which  he  knew  to  be  faUe, 

Seventhly,  that  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  first  despatch,  charges  the  Fraieax 
with  having  declined  to  perform  his  duties  nnce  June,  1868,  at  thesuu 
time  that  he  asserts  the  Professor  to  have,  in  June,  1868,  resigned  his  ifv^^ 
— a  contradition  in  terms. 

Lastly,  that  Mr.  Hart,  in  his  second  despatch  of  November  22,  l^- 
whilst  retracting  his  original  assertion  of  the  Professor's  resignation,  and  rt 
questing  the  Yamdn  to  lay  aside  his  proposition  that  the  Proftssor  be  ^ 
missed,  does  not  retract  his  accusation,  for  the  first  time  in  his  despatch  tf 
the  Yamdn  of  September  22,  1869,  brought  against  the  Professor,  of  bavii^ 
**  steadily  refused  to  do  (since  June,  1868),  any  of  the  work  allotted  te 
him",  knowing  not  only  that,  in  the  absence  of  College,  Obeervatdji  ^ 
Students,  no  work  ever  had  been  allotted  to  him,  but  that,  <»  the  Sdtb 
October,  1867,  he  had  written  to  the  Professor:  "  the  students  will  not  be 
ready  to  join  the  Astronomical  class /or  seven  or  eight  years  to  come"— t^ 
Professor  having  in  February,  1867,  been  reb'eved  of  his  mathewiatital  ^^ 
ties — ,  "  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  the  construction  of  an  Observatorj 
may  be  safely  deferred  for  the  next  five  years^\  (24),  and  on  the  2(Hb  Oc^ 
ber,  1869,  f  19  :  ''you  were  neither  asked  to  perform  any  extra  work,^  v» 

1  Mr.  Hart  ''expected"  from  his  olerka  and  sabordinates  to  do  any  "eztnwock . 
he  chose  to  assign  to  them ;  and  he  would  here  seem  to  reckon  it  a  merit  onto  Iujbmb* 
that  he  modestly  abstained  from  indulging  in  similar  ''  expectations  "  in  regard  to  ti^ 
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even  called  on  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  your  appointment ",  (40) — 

and,  therefore,  knowing  his  acctuatiofi  to  be  false. 

46.     Both  Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  Dr.  Martin  and  his   despatch  to  the 

Tsung-li  Yameh  (45)  being  thus  found  unsatisfactory,  and  simply  intended, 

serving  his  own  and  Dr.  Martin's  purposes,  to  connect  the  Professor  with 

the  T^ung-WinrKuan  (44),  the  latter  addressed  the  following  notes  to  Dr. 

Martin : — 

Peking,  November  22,  1869. 
In  reply  of  your  note  of  to-day,  inclosing  for  my  information  the  copy  of  a 
letter  addreaaed  to  you  by  Mr.  Hart  on  the  22nd  instant,  you  wiU  permit  me 
again  to  state  in  explicit  terms,  that  I  never  did  tender  my  resignation  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronumy  in  the  projected  University,  and  Director  of  the  projected 
New  Obfiervatoiyy  of  Peking,  and  that,  oonseciuently,  no  such  resignation  ever 
was,  or  could  have  been  accepted  by,  the  Imperial  Government ;  that  I  continue 
to  hold  my  position  under  the  Imperial  Government,  in  virtue  of  my  appoint- 
33ient  on  its  oehalf  by  Mr.  Hart,  duly  sanctioned  ;  and  that,  with  every  personal 
esteem  for  you,  I  cannot  and  do  not  admit  my  retaining  that  position  to  depend 
in  soy  manner  or  way  whatever  on  either  your  approbation  or  disapprobation. 

Peking,  November  26,  1869. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the  copy  of  a  Chinese  dispatch  from 
Mr.  Hart  to  the  Imperial  Uovemment,  retracting,  as  ^ou  inform  me  in  a  note 
of  yesterday,  the  Inspector-Oeneral's  previous  notification  of  my  (alleged)  resig- 
nation. I  must,  however,  delay  my  reply  until  I  shall  have  been  favored  by 
you  with  such  precise  information  respecting  the  institution  to  the  direction  of 
which  you  have  been  appointed,  and  the  nature  of  what  may  be  our  future  rela- 
tions to  each  other,  as  will  enable  me  to  arrive  at  a  dear  view  of  the  matter, 
and  to  form  a  judgment  and  a  decision  according  to  the  state  of  the  case. 

For  this  purpose  I  request,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  inform  me  in  plain 
terms — 

l$Uy,  Whether  your  ^ipointment  as  *'  President  of  the  T^ung-WSn-Ktuin  " 
has  received  the  Imperial  sanction,  and  by  what,  and  by  whose,  authority  you 
hold  the  appointment  in  question  ? 

2ndly,  What  is  the  Chinese  title  designating  your  public  position  in  the 
T'ung- Win-Kuan  t 

SrcUy,  What  are  the  powers  conferred  on  you  ? 

ithly,  What  are  the  duties,  Ac,  which,  under  your  Presidency,  I  should  be 
expected  to  perform  1 

btklyy  Do  you,  or  do  you  not,  accept,  and  acknowledge  yourself  bound  by, 
the  engsgements,  on  behalf  of  the  Imperial  Oovemment  entered  into  with  me 
by  Rol^rt  Hart,  Bsq.,  Inspector-CJeneral  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  7 

6iA/y,  In  what  public  capacity,  in  the  institution  under  your  Presidency, 
are  you  prepared  to  recognise  me  ? 

7(/i/v,  What  do  you  understand  by  the  T'wi^-  WSn-Kuan  as  an  institution 
of  learning  i 

In  a  private  note  of  the  same  day  the  Professor  remarked  :  "  I  have  and 
can  have  no  possible  objection  to  recognizing  your  relation  as  President  to 
the  TuM^'Wen  Kuan,  as  an  institution,  with  which  you  (correctly)  state  me 

Professor  of  Astronomy,  to  whom  he  stood  in  no  other  relation  save  that  of  paymaster, 
aud  medium  of  conmiumcation  with  the  Chinese  Government.  Tmly,  Mr.  Hart  m  a 
modest  man. 

4e  2 
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to  have  no  connection  whatever";  and,  after  expressing  a  hopethit^* 
Hart  might  jet  accede  to  the  Professor's  proposition  for  an  amkaU- 
arrangement  (44)  and  thus  render  legal  proceedings  unneceasaxj,  he  tdk^. 
"  But,  I  request  jou  will  inform  Mr.  Hajt  that,  after  mj  departure  k 
Shanghai, — which  I  have  fixed  for  to-morrow  morning, — I  siball  oobs^ 
myself  no  longer  bound  by  the  proposition  in  question  ". 

47.  On  the  preceding  day,  the  Professor  having  requested  Mr.  Hr.> 
Secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  "  to  remind  the  Inspector-General  of  the  M* 
Bor*s  vain  request  to  be  paid  a  certain  small  sum, — Tls.  1500 — ,  lawfaTj 
due  to  him  on  account  of  salary,  etc.  *',  this  led  to  the  following  &g» 
pondence  : — 

Mr.  Campbell  to  the  Professor. —  Peking,  25th  November,  1869. 

I  have  communicated  the  contents  of  your  note,  just  received,  to  Mr 
Hart... With  reference  to  your  request  to  be  paid  money  due  to  yon  on  hbo^ 
of  salary,  I  am  to  inform  you,  that  all  such  application  diould  bear  the  anotet- 
signature  of  the  President  of  the  College,  and,  upon  preoentation  at  t^ 
Inspectorate-General,  they  will,  of  course,  l^  duly  att^ded  to. 

Tike  Professor  to  Mr,  CampbeU.—  Peking,  November  26, 1869. 

...As  regards  a  ' ' coimter-signature  of  the  President  of  the  Gbllege",^ 
which  you  speak,  I  hardly  understand  your  meaning.  The  application,  wii^ 
I  mode  for  money  due  to  me  on  account  of  salary,  etc.,  cannot  posnbly  he sah- 
ject  to  any  such  ''counter-signature'':  and  to  remove  every  doubt  upon  tb 
point,  I  now  request  that  either  the  sum  previously  named  to  Mr.  Hart,  ordK 
the  whole  amount  actually  due  at  this  time,  less  the  sum  of  Taels  158,  wbut  n 
a  separate  note  I  request  to  be  paid  on  my  account  to  '"'**,  be  paid  to  me  iB » 
cheque  on  the  Oriental  Bank  Corporation  in  Shanghai.  I  shall  deem  it  a  fs^^' 
if  Mr.  Hart  will  cause  this  to  be  done  in  the  course  of  to-day. 

Mr.  Campbell  to  the  Professor. —  Peking,  November  26, 1869. 

With  reference  to  your  note  of  this  date,  it  only  remains  for  me  to  s^r* 
that  the  President  of  the  TUing-  Wer^Kuan  is  not  likely  to  object  to  Bgn  tff 
requisition  of  yours  for  salary  that  may  happen  to  be  due  to  you  :  at  aO  ereots. 
no  payments  can  be  made  from  this  office  on  account  of  the  jT'iin^fTi^A'^^ 
without  his  counter-signature. 

The  Professor  to  Mr.  Campbell. —  Peking,  November  26, 1869. 

...The  salary  due  to  me  can  have,  and  has,  no  connection  whatever  vi'-i> 
such  an  official  as  the  President  of  the  T^ung-WinrKuan:  it  being  due  tomes 
virtue  of  the  appointments  I  hold  in  the  College  projected' in  a  MemoriAl  of  t^ 
Tsung-li  Yamen  to  the  Impe'rial  Throne,  dated  the  5th  day  of  the  llth  m^Q^ 
of  the  5th  year  of  T^wig-Chilv^  and  to  which  appointments  1  was  nomixu^  ^ 
Mr.  Hart. 

The  sum  due  to  me,  or  rather  the  sum  which  Mr.  Hart  may  consider  ^^ 
to  me,  for  salary,  is  not  a  matter  of  "  happening  "  or  chance,  but  one  of  (^ 
and  I  now  once  more  request,  that  that  salary  be  paid  to  me  in  the  mano^'' 
specified  in  my  letters  of  this  day  to  Mr.  Hart  and  yourself,  or  in  any  o^^ 
lawful  way,  before  this  evening. 

Permit  me  to  observe  that,  unless  this  be  done  or  grounds  valid  in  U*  ^ 
stated  why  it  should  not  be  done,  Mr.  Hart's  refusal  will  constitute  s  I^  ^ 
of  bankruptcy,  and  that  it  will  become  my  duty  to  have  the  matter  brouglit  tJ 
the  cognizance  of  the  Imperial  Government. 
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Xx\  reference  to  the  Professor's  money-order  for  Taels  158,  Mr.  Hart  wrote 

personally  to  *  *  *  as  follows  : — 

Peking,  November  27,  1869. 

ItequiaitionB  for  money,  addressed  to  this  office  by  the  Professors  connected 
Tvitli  the  T^ung-Win-KMoin,  onght  to  be  conntersiffned  by  the  President  Ilhr. 
Martin,  and  should  then  be  sent  to  the  Chief  Secy.,  Mr.  CampbeU,  who  attends 
to  such  payments.  I  return  the  letter, — the  Professors's  money-^vder, — ^wMch 
accompanied  your  note ;  if  you  wUl  proowre  Dr,  Martm's  covmter^ngnaiwre  to  Uj 
and  then  send  it  to  Mr.  Oampbell,  it  will  be  attended  to. 

From  this  correspondence  it  is  seen  that,  on  the  25/27th  of  November,  1869, 
the   Inspector-General  dMncUy  acknowledged  being  indebted,  on  behalf  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  a  sum  of  upwards 
of  Taels  1500  (about  £500)  for  icUary  then  due  to  him,  and  that  Mr.  Hart 
was  prepared  to  pay  thai  amount^  provided  the  Professor  had  been  willing  to 
obtain  the  counter-signature  of  the  so-styled  ''  President '-  of  the  THing- 
Wen-Kuan  to  his  requisition.     For  valid  reasons,  stated  by  him,  the  Professor 
declined  conforming  with  Mr.  Hart's  utterly  unwarranted  demand;  and, 
hence,  the  Inspector-General  refused  to  pay  to  the  Professor,  out  of  funds 
placed  in  hds  hands  for  that  purpose  by  the  Chinese  Government,  a  sum  of  money, 
on  (xccount  of  salary^  by  Mm  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  Professor,     We  need 
not  remark,  that  Mr.  Hart's  sole  object  in  desiring  the  counter-signature  of 
"  the  President  of  the  T'ung-W^-Kuan,   Dr.  Martin  "  to  the  Professor's 
requisition  was,  to  cause  the  latter,  by  that  act,  to  admit  his  connection 
with  the  '*  Language-School ".     What  construction,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  Law  might  place  on  Mr.  Hart's  attempt  to  induce  *  *  *  to 
"  procure  Dr.  Martin's  counter-8ignatiu*e  "  to  the  Professor's  money-order, — 
and  which  signature  subsequently  toas  procured — ,  we  know  not. 

48.  There  being  now  no  prospect  left  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  of  his  differences  with  Mr.  Hart,  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Pei-bo  being  about  to  close,  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Inspector-General : — 

Peking,  November  27th,  1869. 

I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  two  letters,  dated  the  20th  Octo- 
ber and  2nd  November,  the  voluminous  sheets  composing  the  former  bound  up 
by  the  seal  of  the  *'  Inspectorate-General ",  which  I  beg  leave  to  retiurn  to  you 
herewith,  as  between  it  and  the  matters,  treated  of  in  your  letters,  1  can 
perceive  and  admit  no  connection. 

Your  refusal  to  settle  the  differences,  pending  between  us,  either  by  fair 
arbiti'atiou  or  an  amicable  arrangement,  impose  on  me  the  necessity  of  submit- 
ting them  to  a  legal  decision.  With  this  view  I  intend  proceeding  to  Shanghai 
to-morrow  ;  and  I,  therefore,  request  that  you  will  be  phased  to  acquaint  the 
Lnperial  Government  with  both  the  occasion  for,  and  the  object  of,  my  temporary 
abseuce  from  the  capital, — to  which  there  can  exist  no  objection,  since  you  in- 
formed me  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government^  in  your  letter  of  the  25th 
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October,  1867,  tliai  "  the  stndents  will  not  be  ready  to  join  the  astronomial  ca 
for  aeren  or  cdght  years  to  oome,  and  the  steps  to  be  taken  for  thA  oaDBtni£&. 
of  an  Obaenratory  may  be  safely  deferred  for  the  next  five  yean  ". 

This  leaves  me  for  the  present  only  to  protest,  and  I  hereby  do  pioteit,  i> 
at  varianoewith  the  facts  of  the  case  and  with  truth,  against  the  charges  br^ 
by  you  aoainst  me,  and  the  nnmeriMis  misstatements  vod  nnloixiiided  asssitku 
oontahied  in  your  partly  garbled,  partly  enoneoosnamtive  of  the  SOthOdobe 
and  elsewhere ;  and  to  hold  you  responsible  at  law,  as  I  henebgr  do  hoU  j&i 
resfKniBible,  for  those  charges,  statements  and  assertions,  and  skU  opnseqoeKa 
arising  thorafrom  ;  as  well  as  for  all  losses  and  consequenoes  prejudicial  to  wl 
whidi  have  arisen  or  may  still  arise  to  me,  from  your  having  on  the  led 
Aiunst,  1806,  appointed  me  to  the  Chair  of  llathematics  and  Astronomy  is  t^ 
OoU^ge  or  University  of  Peking,  with  the  foundation  of  which  I  was  infonad. 
on  your  behalf,  by  your  Secretary,  James  D.  Campbell,  Bsq.,  and  whose  tttk- 
ment  was  silently  concurred  in  by  you,  that  you  had  been  entnuted  by  bed 
the  Chinese  and  the  Bnglish  Governments,  as  appears  from  my  letter  to  yoi^ 
the  3rd  August,  1866,  and  of  which  letter  you  transmitted  to  me  a  true  eo^'^ 
vours  of  the  20th  October,  1869.  And  I  further  hold  you  resnonaible  for  l: 
losses,  disadvantages,  and  consequenoes  prejudidal  to  me,  which  nave  arises  c: 
may  still  arise,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  non-fulfilment  of  engagemect* 
entered  into  with  me,  and  from  the  whole  line  of  unjustifiable  oondnct,  obsa^- 
ed  by  you  towards  me  from  August,  1866,  to  this  day. 

Accordingly,  the  Professor  started  on  the  28th  November  for  Shanghai 

49.  Immediately  upon  his  departure  from  Peking,  Mr.  Hart,  who  vk 
to  leave  the  Capital  a  few  days  later,  addressed,  it  appears,  a  despatch ;> 
the  Ttung4i  Yamhi^  the  object  and  contents  of  which  will  be  gathered  from 
the  Yam^n's  reply  to  him,  which  we  subjoin  in  an  English  tranalatioa  '.— 

Peking,  November  29,  1809. 

On  the  23rd  of  November  the  TamSn  received  a  despatch  &om  the  Inspector- 
General  reporting,  that,  having  reference  to  Professor  Fang,  who,  aooordii^  t.i 
an  intention  focmed  in  June  1868,  having  resigned  his  appointment,  was  to  lu^ 
gone  home, — President  Martin  had  stated  that  the  Professor,  still  in  Pekiqg- 
disputes  the  Inspector-General's  report  concerning  his  resignation :  the  Inspeeiur- 
General  thereon  proceeds  to  say  "  As  the  Professor  now  maintains  that  be  ^ 
never  resigned,  the  Yamdn  is  requested  to  consider  the  despatch,  reporting  ^ 
to  have  resigned,  as  not  written  ".  Just  as  the  Tamfin  was  draftin£  its  i^- 
another  despatch  was  received  from  the  Inspector -General  dated  28th  NoTsmba. 
and  which  states : — ^The  Inspector-General's  last  despatch  requesting  the  Taatt^ 
to  cancel  a  former  despatch  reporting  Fang's  resignation  was  duly  oommunicit^ 
to  Professor  Fang  by  President  A£urtin.  Professor  Fang  has  now  written  w 
say,  that  it  is  his  intention  to  leave  Peking  on  the  28th  November  to  go  t* 
Shanghai,  to  procure  a  legal  decision  in  those  matters  wherein  he  considers  tin 
Inspector-€(eneral's  action  wrong,  and  he  requests  that  the  same  may  be  reported 
to  the  Yamdn. 

On  the  28th  Professor  Fang  left  Peking.  In  acting  thus,  and  in  lesn&g 
without  permission,  Professor  Fang  appears  to  the  Inspector-General  to  be  dois^ 
what,  if  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  may  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  ^^ 
T^ung- Wen-Kuan.  The  Yamdn  is,  therefore,  requested  to  consider  the  matter, 
and  issue  instructions  for  the  Inspector-General's  guidance. 

Having  received  the  foregoing  report,  the  YamSn  in  reply  has  now  to  sti^^ 
that,  in  view  of  the  actipn  thus  taken  by  Professor  Fang,  it  is  not  fitting  that  he 
should  be  any  longer  retained  as  a  Professor  in  the  said  College. 

The  Inspector-General  is  accordingly  hereby  instructed  to  acquaint  the 
President  with  the  Yamen's  decision  and  to  intimate  the  same  to  Faug. 
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The  Yamen,  in  conduaion,  leaves  it  to  the  Infipector-General  to  be  guided 
l>y  circumatanoes  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  issue  a  year's  pay  and  aUowanoe 
for  passage  home  to  Fang. 

Premising  that  this  despatch,  and  in  its  preceding  yersion  alone,  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  Professor  only  at  the  subsequent  trial,  and  that  it  is  silent 
upon  the  verbal  representations  made  by  Mr.  Hart  and  Dr.  Martin  to  induce 
the  Professor's  dismissal  by  the  Yam^n ;  it  is  clear,  that  that  dismissal  was 
iftduced  5y  Mr.  Hart,  and,  although  it  is  here  simply  motivated  by  "  the 
Professor  acting  thus  and  leaving  Peking  without  permission '\  that  Mr.  Hart's 
two  previous  despatches,  the  former  of  September  22,  1869,  (faUdp)  charg- 
ing the  Professor  with  a  persistent  refusal  to  perform  his  duties,  and  (ftdeely) 
asserting  him  to  have,  in  June  1868,  resigned  those  duties;  the  letter  of 
November  22,  1869,  retracting  the  assertion  of  his  resignation,  but  Utmng 
the  charge  of  neglect  of  duty  (Mr.  Hart  knowing  it  to  be  false)  in  force  o/gainA 
the  Profeeeor^  must  necessarily  have  influenced  the  Yam^u's  decision.    And 
what  cannot  but  have  further  influenced  such  a  decision  is,  that  Mr.  Hart, 
contrary  to  the  Profeeeor^e  request,  wilfully  omits  to  state  to  the  Yamdn  that 
his  absence  from  the  Capital  is  to  be  temporary  only ;  that  Mr.  Hart's 
**  refusal  to  settle  the  differences,  pending  between  them,  either  by  fiur 
arbitriation  or  an  amicable  arrangement,  has  imposed  on  him  the  neeeeeity  of 
submitting  them  to  a  legal  decision ";  and  '*  that  there  can  exist  no  objeo- 
tion  to  his  temporary  absence  from  the  capital,  since  Mr.  Hart  informed 
the  Professor,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government,  in  his  letter  of  the 
25th  October,  1867,  that  ''the  students  will  not  be  ready  to  join  the 
Astronomical  class  for  seven  or  eight  years  to  come,  and  the  steps  to  be 
taken  for  the  construction  of  an  Observatory  may  be  safely  deferred  for  the 
next  five  years",  i.  e.  that  the  Professor  would,  certainly  before  October,  1872, 
have  no  duties  whatever  to  perform.    And,  furthermore,  Mr.  Hart  fbils  to 
explain  to  the  Yamdn,  that  he  engaged  the  Professor,  not,  in  the  name  of 
the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  for  the  Tung-Wen-Kuan, — although  he  fraudulently 
introduced  that  name  into  the  Professor's  letter  of  appointment — ;  but,  on 
behalf  of  the  Chinese  Qovemment  for  a  projected  ''College  of  Western 
Science  and  Learning",  which  was  neither  at  any  time  projected  by  the 
Imperial  Government,  nor  ever  had  an  existence.     Unquestionably,  there- 
fore, Mr.  Hart  has  not  merely  induced  the  Tsung-li  Vamte  to  dismiss  the 
Professor,  from  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  but  he  has  induced 
the  Yam^n  to  do  so  by  toilful  murqnxientationB,  affecting  both  the  Yamto 
and  the  Professor. 

50.    As  to  the  ground,  assigned  by  the  Teung4i  Tamin  for  the 
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Professor's  dismissal,  namely  his  presmning  ''to  procure  a  legal  dedAcn 
those  matters  wherein  he  considers  Mr.  Hart's  action  wrong ",  ami  h 
''  leaving  Peking  without  permission  "—a  proceeding,  which  may,  it  spfos 
to  the  pure  but  somewhat  squinting  eyes  of  the  Inspector-Genenl,  "i 
allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  7Sa^f» 
Kuan  ** — ,  we  judge  it^  more  especially  under  th^  circtimgtancee  of  the  we, 
unworthy  of  present  remark.  It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  shake  the  pootk 
of  a  Professor  even  of  Arabic,  and  in  an  English  University,  as  iUustrsle: 
by  the  following  article,  which  appeared  in  the  ''Pall  Mall  Budget**  U 
October  22,  1869  :— 

In  acoordanoe  with  his  usual  custom,  the  Lord  Almoner's  reader  in  inls 
in  the  Umversity  of  Cambridge  has  announced  his  intentioii  of  deKven;* 
oottxse  of  lectuxes  during  the  ensuing  term.  For  ten  yi«n  at  leeat  the  m 
announcement  has  been  made,  but  no  lectoies  have  been  given^  althoi^  h^ 
membem  of  the  University  have  expressed  their  wish  to  atieiML  1^  s  im  ^ 
the  present  reader  to  consider,  whether  it  would  not  be  becoming  to  rengna 
office,  the  duties  of  which  he  declines  to  fulfil. 

We  may  just  add  that,  in  the  modem  sense,  "  a  Universi^  "  Is  an  ssses 
blage  of  Colleges,  and  "  a  CoU^  "  a  school  of  high  learning  in  every  fani^ 
of  science,  incorporated  under  a  public  charter,  endowed  with  ample  lere- 
nuesiy  governed  by  its  own  statutes,  and  possessed  of  various  privily 
powers  of  jurisdiction,  eta  ;  with  a  head  and  officers^  periodically  choe 
from  among  its  own  professors.  Is,  perchance,  the  T^ung-Win^Kuan  sad 
a  College,  or  was  "  the  New  Chinese  University  "  of  profiuie  memoiy,  e^ 
unless  it  be  in  Dr.  Martin's  Dedications,  (4)  an  assemblage  of  ^uch  OMeffti 
In  China,  a  Professor  of  Astronomy,  if  need  be,  may  at  any  time  make  te 
influence  felt;  and  both  a  foreign  Inspector-General  of  Customs,  api^ 
Imperialism,  and  native  Members  of  the  Ttung-li  Yam/h^  daring,  the  osk 
to  induce,  the  others,  in  the  name  of  the  Yamdn  presided  over  by  his  Impe- 
rial Highness  Prince  Kung,  to  decree,  wUhcnU  the  ganetion  of  the  Empenf, 
the  dismissal  of  a  Professor  of  Astronomy,  appointed  with  the  En^xror^ 
special  ionetian  (10),  will  have  to  learn,  that  there  attaches  responsibility  tp 
their  "doings". 

51.  The  Professor's  illegal  and  unwarranted  dismissal  was  conuDuoi* 
cated  to  him  in  two  letters  from  Dr.  Martin  and  Mr.  Hart  The  former, 
signed  :  "  W.  A.  P.  Mabtin,  Prmdent  of  the  THmg-WhtrKwm'\  reads  thus:- 

Peking,  2nd  December,  1869. 

I  am  in  receipt  of  yours  of  the  26th  ultimo  (46) ;  but  the  inf ormatioo  vltkft 
it  is  now  my  unpleasant  duty  to  convey  to  yon,  venders  it  unneoeaaary  formfi 
to  reply  particularly  to  your  various  Questions. 

From  a  despatch  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  addressed  to  the  Inspector-GeDOw 
of  Customs,  a  copy  of  which  is  now  before  me,  I  leam  that  the  Bciud  of  Foreigs 
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Affairs  do  not  require  your  services  any  further  as  a  professor  in  the  Thing* 
'Wdn-Kuan.  Their  despatch  is  under  date  of  the  29th  ultimo,  and  your  sala^ 
xviil  therefore  be  paid  up  to  that  time. 

TI\ia  action  of  the  Yamen  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  your  unauthorized 
<lepartiire,  together  with  its  motives  and  objects^  at  a  time  when  your  active 
services  might  be  required  for  the  OoUege. 

The  disagreeable  residt,  which  I  have  thus  announced,  I  laboured  earnestly 
to  prevent  as  you  are  aware,  and  with  sincere  regret  for  its  occurrence,  eta 

We  neeck  hardly  observe  that  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  took  no  notice 
whatever  of  this  epistolary  effusion,  which  we  quote  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  illustrating  the  amusing  hypocrisy  and  mauvaUe  foi  of  the  "  earnestly 
labouring  President  of  the  T^ung-W$nr£uan ",  in  pretending  that  the  Pro^ 
fessor  had  actually  lent  his  services — they  being,  as  he  states,  "  no  further 
required" — to  the  ''Language-School"  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  when  he 
hnew  that  he  (Dr.  Martin)  had  used  all  his  powers  of  persuasion,  promise, 
and  intrigue  in  vain  (44,  46)  to  seduce  the  Professor  from  his  allegiance  to 
"the  Imperial  Government"  and  its  "New  Chinese  University"  (4)  and 
Observatory;  nay,  after  he  (Dr.  Martin)  had  distinctly  and   in  writing 
declared  the  T'ung-WhirKuan  to  be  "  an  institution,  with  which  he  (the 
Professor  of  Astronomy)  had  no  connection  whatever ".      The  Inspector- 
General's  letter  reads  thus  :— 

Peking,  80  November,  1869.       ' 

1  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter  to  my  address  of  the  27th 
instant,  and,  in  reply,  I  have  now  to  inform  you,  that  I  yesterday  received 
instructions  from  tiie  Foreign  Board  to  acquaint  the  President  of  the  THmg- 
Wen-Kuan  that  your  services  are  no  longer  required,  I  am  also  instructed  to 
notify  the  same  to  yourself. 

This  letter,  which,  we  presiune,  no  gentleman  would  or  could  have  written, 
led  to  the  following  correspondence : — 

The  Professor  to  Mr.  Mart.-—  Shanghai,  December  11,  1869. 

In  answer  to  your  letter,  dated  Peking  the  30  November,  and  just  received 
here,  I  have  to  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  me  with  a  copy  of 
the  instructions,  which  you  state  to  have  received  from  the  Foreign  Board,  to 
the  effect  that  **  my  services  are  no  longer  required", — in  order  that  I  may  be 
enabled  to  act  accordingly. 

Mr.  HaH's  Secretary  to  the  Professor  (A).— Shanghai,  15  December,  1869. 

I  am  directed  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  and  to  state,  in  reply,  that,  having 
communicated  their  purport,  the  Inspector-General  does  not  deem  it  necessary 
to  supply  a  copy  of  the  instructions  received  from  the  Foreign  Board. 

Mr.  Hart's  Secretary  to  tfte  Professor  (B).— Shanghai,  15  December,  1869.' 
Mr.  Hart  requests  me  to  intimate  to  you,  that  the  President  of  the  T*ung- 
"Wen-Kuan  has  sanctioned  the  payment  to  you  of  salary  fo/  the  period  from  the 
Ist  October,  1869,  to  the  30th  November,  1869,— mintw  a  sura  of  Taels  158, 
authorized  to  be  paid,  on  your  account,  to  *  *  *  . 

4  F 
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TKe  Profenor  to  Mr.  Hart.^  Shanghai,  Beoember  17,  lB69i 

I  have  received  your  oommunioation  of  the  ]5ih  instani*  statbig,  in  icfi' 
to  my  letter  of  the  llth  instant,  that  '*  haying  communicated  tketr  purport,  d- 
Inqpector-Greneral  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  sup^y  a  copy  of  the  inszB- 
tions  received  from  the  Foreign  Board  ".  Under  these  circnmstanoos,  yocr  c 
timation  of  the  30th  ultimo,  U>  the  effect,  that  you  "  yesterday  received  inscns. 
tions  from  the  Foreign  Board  to  acquaint  the  President  of  the  T^ung-WA^Kv^ 
that  my  services  are  no  longer  required  ",  and  that  you  were  **  alao  instrTK:^^ 
to  notify  the  same  to  myself  ",  assumes  the  form  of  a  simple  personal  ntwXcsi^ 
on  your  part,  utterly  unintelligible  in  itself,  and  of  which,  as  soch,  I  can  tab 
no  notice,  nor  need  diBCUss  with  you.  [The  remainder  of  this  letter,  in  re:  ~ 
to  Mr.  Campbell's  letter  (B),  contains  a  repeated  request  for  the  paynena  d 
salary]. 

Mr.  Hart'i  Secretary  to  the  Profueor.^    Shanghai,  Idili  December,  Vm 

I  am  directed  by  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs  to  acknowledge  pz 
letter  of  the  17th  instant. 

I  am  to  hand  you  ike  endosed  cheque  for  Taeb  17^!!>  IwJMiee  of  psy  im 
to  you  at  the  end  of  November  last 

And  with  reference  to  the  concluding  para^^raph  of  your  letter,  I  am  to  b- 
lorm  you  that  the  Tsung-li  Tam^n  has  authoneed  the  Inspeotor-Gkaeral  to  ^ 
cide  whether  or  not  a  passage  home  and  a  money  allowance  of  one  year's  ptj 
shall  be  given. 

The  cheque,  here  spoken  of,  was  never  proffered  to  the  Professor  by  ^ 
Hart's  Secretary.  He  simply  presented  a  form  of  receipt,  bj  signing  vhic 
the  Professor  would  have  signed  away  his  whole  claim  against  the  Chisas 
Government  and  Mr.  Hart,  and  which  he,  consequently,  declined  to  sigs. 
Mr.  Campbell,  —and  it  was  on  this  occasion,  the  Professor  told  him  so— 
throughout  this  affair,  and  from  first  to  las^  betrayed  an  old  friend,  in  oi\k 
to  serve  a  new  master  and  his  own  interests. 

62.  In  reply  to  the  last  communication  from  the  Inspector-Geneni 
through  his  Secretary,  the  Professor  wrote  to  the  former  as  follows : — 

Shanghai,  December  2l8i,  1869. 

Tour  Chief-Secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  has  handed  to  me  your  oonmnmio- 
tion  of  the  I8th  instant,  stating,  in  partial  reply  to  my  letter  of  the  previcQi 
day,  that  "  The  Tsung-li  YamSn  has  authorized  you  to  decide  whether  or  not  i 
passage  home  and  a  money  allowance  of  one  year's  pay  shall  be  given  ".  L 
thereiore,  request  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  decide  and  to  inform  me,  withos 
delay,  of  your  decision,  in  order  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  act  acoordingiT. 
Every  unnecessary  suspense,  under  the  circumstances,  involves,  aa  you  canc*^ 
but  be  aware,  great  and  serious  inconvenience  to  me,  and  appears  to  me  Iisbl< 
to  be  construed  as  diicanery  on  your  part,  if  not  as  an  attempt  to  nndnlT 
interfere  with  my  freedom  of,  or  to  unduly  influence  my,  action. 

In  the  above  named  communication  it  is  further  stated,  and  iriftou/  <7^r 
accompamfing  explanation^  that  your  Chief -Secretary  was  *'  to  hand  me  a  che«}5f 
for  Taels  17o!^<),  balance  of  pay  due  to  me  at  the  end  of  November  last ".  Wliat 
you  may  understand  by  *'  baliuice  of  pay  '*,  I  neither  know,  nor  care  to  enqoin. 
In  my  letter  of  ike  17th  instant,  I  distinctly  requested  that  you  would,  ac^ 
now  again  request  that  you  will,  forthwith  pay  to  me,  in  a  cheque  on  tlic 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation  of  this  city,  on  account  of  salary  lawfuUy  due  to  ii^« 
either  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  taels  previously  applied  for  by  me;  or  else. 
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without  prejudice  to  my  lawful  claims,  such  a  sum  as  you  may  consider  remain- 
ing lawfully  due  to  me  for  salary  by  the  Imperial  Government  up  to  the  30th 
November  last,  and  deducting  the  sum  of  Taels  158  (one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight)  Peking  currency,  provided  this  sum  actually  has  been,  or  at  onoe  will  be 
paid  by  you,  on  my  account,  to  *  *  *  .  I  called,  and  I  now  again  call,  your 
attention  to  the  fact,  firstly,  that,  as  is  known  to  you,  no  salary,  despite  of  my 
repeated  application,  has  been  paid  to  me  by  you  on  account  of  the  Imperiid 
Government  since  the  beginning  of  October,  1868 ;  and  secondly,  that  Dr. 
Martin  has,  with  a  copv,  he  stat^,  of  the  despatch  addressed  to  you  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  Tsung-li  xamdn,  before  him,  informed  me,  that  you  have  been  in- 
structed by  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  to  pay  to  me  the  amount  of  salary  remaining- 
due  to  me  up  to  the  29/30  November  last. 

Kow,  as  the  minimum  amount,  in  your  estimation,  of  such  salary  can  be 
subject  to  no  doubt,  since  for  the  term  of  fourteen  months  and  at  the  nominal 
rate  of  1800  Haikiian  taels  per  annum,  it  will  amount  to  two  thousand  one 
hundred  (2100)  Haikuan  taels ;  and  this,  consequently,  is  the  least  sum,  for 
which,  conformably  to  the  instructions  received  by  you  ^m  the  Tsunff-li  Ya- 
mdn,  you  can  offer  me  payment.  Considering,  however,  that  the  annual  salary 
to  be  paid  to  me  was,  at  the  time  of  my  appointment,  left  an  open  Question, 
and  that  I  consider  myself  entitled  to,  and  always  have  claimed  a  yearly  salary 
of  not  less  than  £2000—,  I  was  desirous  of  giving  you  the  option  and  the  op- 
portunity of  offering  to  me  such  a  sum  for  balance  of  salazy  up  to  the  3Qth  No- 
vember last,  as  might  possibly  prevent  any  further  discussion  or  litigation  on 
the  subject. 

When  I  am,  therefore,  informed  by  yonr  Chief -Secretary,  that  he  is  to- 
hand  me  a  cheque  for  Tls.  176B!!?,  instead  of  either  of  the  sums  lawfully  due  to, 
and  applied  for  by,  me;  and  when,  instead  of  a  cheque,  he  simply  tenders  to 
me,  as  he  did,  a  form  of  receipt,  by  signing  which  I  was  virtually  expected  to 
sign  away  for  a  consideration  of  Shanghai  Tls.  176^,  my  claims  to  a  sum  be- 
tween a  mimmum  of  upwards  of  Shanghai  taels  2000,  unquestionably  and  law- 
fully due  to  me,  and  a  sum  of  something  like  *  *  *  *  ,  which  a  Jury  might  or 
may  award  to  me  for  balance  of  salary  :  1  must  confess  to  be  at  a  loss  in  what 
terms  to  qualify  such  a  proceeding. 

I  again  request  that,  alter  the  present  explanation,  you  will,  without  any- 
further  vexatious  delay,  attend  to  my  application  for  the  payment  of  salary  law- 
fully due  to  me,  and  which  vou  have  been  instructed  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  to 
pay  to  me,  and  that  you  will  also  state,  whether  the  above  mentioned  sum  of 
Tls.  158  has  been,  or  will  at  onoe  be  paid  by  you,  on  my  account,  to  *  *  ''^ ,  etc. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  days,  the  Profesaor  received  from  Mr.  Hart^  ^cre- 

tary  this  answer : 

Shanghai,  27th  December,  1869. 
The  Inspector-General  directs  me  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  commu- 
nication of  the  23  st  instant,  and  to  state,  that  he  has  nothing  now  to  add  U> 
what  has  been  already  said,  to  you.  • 

Mr.  Hart's  olgeot  in  withholding  ftom  the  Professor  the  salary,  lawfolly^ 

due  to  him  by  tliA  Chinese  Government,  is  plain  enough :  he  wished,  aa  it 

were,  to  starve  the  Ptofessor  into  subjection ;  and  to  keep  him  deprived  of 

the  necessary  means  to  take  legal  proceecKngs.    With  the  view,  therefore^ 

of  givHig  a  more  legal  form  to  his  reiterated  demand  for  the  payment  of  at 

least  Taels  1500,  the  Professor  issued  the  following  money-order,  and  whiok 

led  to  the  correspondence  sulirjoined : —  • 

4f  2 
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Shanghai,  January  6, 18^ 

Please  pay  on  my  account  to  the  Oriental  Bank  Corpomtion  thtt  scsi 
Haikuan  Taels  Fifteen  hundred,  against  aalary  due  to  me»  as  per  accompasp. 
letter  of  advice.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Egbert  Habt  Esq. 

Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs 

Shanohai. 

The  Professor's  letter  to  Mr.  Hart. —  Shanghai,  Jsnusry  €,  ISTOi 

I  have  received  from  your  Chief  Secretary  the  following  ooininn2ii:sri^ 
dated  the  27  Dec.  ulto. : — **  The  Inspector-General  directs  me  to  ac^novkw: 
receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  2lBt  instant,  and  to  state,  that  1^  be 
nothing  now  to  add  to  what  has  been  already  said  to  you  ". 

X  now  beg  to  inform  you,  that  I  have  this  day  issued  an  order  on  yes :'" 
the  payment,  on  my  account,  of  Haikuan  taels  1500. — (Fifteen  hundred)  tati 
Oriental  Bank  Corporation  of  this  city, — against  salary  due  to  me  by  the  Isre 
rial  Government  of  China,  and  which  you  are  instructed  hy  the  Imp^J- 
Government  generally  and,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Martin,  "  ^President  ^  :i> 
T^tmg-  W^i-Kwm ",  especially,  to  pay  to  me,  out  of  funds,  aooording  to  foc 
letter  to  nie  of  the  2nd  November  ulto.  in  your  hands  for  that  purpose. 

The  Mcmager  of  the  Oriemtdl  Bank 

Corpor<Uion  to  the  Professor,  Shanghai,  6th  January,  ISTOl 

We  beg  to  enclose  your  order  on  Mr.  Hart  for  Hn.  TIs.  1500,  which  has  art 
been  paid  on  presentation.  The  letter  accompanying  it  has  not  been  retmaesi 
to  us. 

This  closes  the  Professor's  oorrespondence  with  the  professing  **  Agent  i 
the  Chinese  Government ",  Mr.  Hart,  and  his  Chief  Secretary,  Mr.  Jsos 
Duncan  CampbelL 

53.  With  the  whole  of  the  documentary  evidence,  relative  to  '^tfe 
New  University  of  China  "  under  our  eyes,  we  shall  now  have  little  difficuJrj 
in  taking  a  clear  view,  and  forming  a  correct  judgment,  of  the  naerits  of  tit 
various  questions,  involved  in  this  singular  case.  The  facts  which,  ^ 
fundamental  elements,  invite  attention  are : — 

1.  In  China,  "the  Grovernment",  ».€.  "the  Chinese  Government"  i^ 
properly  speaking,  the  Emperor  [24];  or,  in  a  wider  sense  his  "Pritj 
Council",  ^  ^  ^  PI,  also  termed  his  " Grand  Secretariat •*,  aaii; 
reality  combining  the  functions  and  attributes  of  both.  It  is  immedktflj 
through  this  YamSn,  that  the  Emperor  rules  and  governs  the  Empire  U^ 
in  the  Chinese  sense,  the  World ;  and  issues  his  commands  to  every  BoanL 
branch,  and  individual  officer  of  the  entire  Grovemment-nlachinerj. 

2.  The  Tsun^-li  Yamen  is  not  one  of  the  regularly  oonstitnted  find 
recognized  Government-Boards ;  but  simply  a  temporaiy  Commission,  xaAs 
the  Presidency  of  Prince  Eirng,  appointed  by  Imperial  authority  for  tk 
general  control  of  certain  afifairs,  commercial  and  political,  connected  with 
the  "  Outer  Sta^s ",  or  "  barbarian "  dependencies,  of  the  Ching  Empn: 
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Universal  It  possesses  of  iUdf  no  power  or  authority  whatever ;  and  can 
lawfully  exercise  only  such  power  and  authority  as,  in  each  special  case,  is 
by  special  Rescript  conferred  on  it  by  "  the  Chinese  Government ",  t.  e.  by 
the  Emperor  (41,  q),  or,  under  the  Imperial  seal,  by  His  Majesty's  Privy 
Council. 

3.  The  Tsung-li  Yam^  can  delegate  to  its  employes  or  others  no  power 
or  authority  of  any  kind,  which  has  not  previottdy  been  conferred  on  it  by 
Imperial  Rescript  (41, 2). 

4.  No  individual  Member  or  Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n  possess, 
as  such,  any  power  or  authority  whatsoever. 

5.  No  employe  of  the  Tsung-li  Tamen  is,  as  such,  an  employ^  of  the 
Chinesq  Government.  The  latter  position  involves  a  direct  appointment, 
or  the  special  sanction  of  an  appointment  on  the  part  of  the  Tamdn  by 
Imperial  Rescript. 

6.  The  T*ung-Win-Kuan  or  "School  of  Languages  and  Literature"  in 
Peking — ^for,  there  exists  a  similar  School  named  T^un^-WenrEuan  in  Canton 
also—,  was  established  by  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n,  authorized  by  Imperial 
Rescript,  in  1862,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  Chinese  youths  in  Russian, 
French,  and  English,  to  make  Interpreters  of  them  for  the  Tsung-li  Yam^. 
It  is  not  a  Public  School  of  the  Chinese  Government,  but  a  Private  School 
of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  established,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Government, 
within  the  YamSn  itself.  Nor  is  it  a  College,  but  an  Momentary  School,  as 
distinguished  from ,  an  educational  institution  of  a  higher  order  (6).  It 
possesses  no  professorial  Chairs.  In  the  Yamen's  Memorial  to  the  Throne 
of  December  11,  1866,  relative  to  an  additional  "School  of  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics  ",  it  is  expressly  stated  and  laid  down,  that  the  three  schools 
of  languages,  constituting  the  T^ung-WenKuan,  are  to  go  on  unintemiptedly, 
and  to  be  conducted  in  precisely  the  same  manner  ajs  thoretofore»(iO). 

7.  On  the  11th  December,  1866,  the  Tsung-U  Yamen  memorialised  the 
Throne  for  permission,  in  additum  to,  and  separate  from,  the  Tung-Wen-Kuan^ 
B  ^  iif,  or,  "School  of  Languages  and  Literature",  to  establish  a 
T'iai'W^nrS'^oafirS'iU'Kuan,  ^  ^  ^  $  ||,  ^^  "School  of  Astronomy 
and  Mathematics  ",  for  the  purpose  of  mstructing  a  higher  class  of  students 
than  the  youths  of  the  r*t*w^-FI»--K«an,— Chinese  scholars  of  more  or  less 
distinction,  and  of  a  riper  age,— chiefly  in  the  Mathematical  Sciences  of  the 
West,  with  a  view  to  their  application  to  military  engineering,  ship-building 
etc. ;  and  to  invite,  through  Mr.  Hart,  Inspector-General  •f  Chinese  Customs^ 
a  Western  man,  or  Western  men  as  teacher  or  teachers  (10).    It  does  not 
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distinctly  appear  from  the  Memorial,  whether  the  students  of  this  project^ 
additional  School  were  to  be  linguistically  educated  in,  and  bj  the  teadxn 
o^  the  T^ung-WH-Kuanf  or  otherwise :  seemingly  the  former.  Tlie  sdi: 
tional  *^  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  **  also  wiis  to  be^  net  i 
Public  School  of  the  Chinese  Goyemment>  but  a  Private  School^'-n  &- 
tinguished  from  an  educational  institution  of  a  higher  order^ — of  the  Ttegi 
Tamdn,  and  to  be  located  within  the  Tam^  itself  (10, 11).  This  MemcnBl 
directly  addressed  by  Prince  Kung  to  the  Emperor  and  the  two  ^npresses, 
Mother  and  Dowager,  received,  by  special  Beceipt,  the  direct  asDctkiiti 
the  Emperor  (11). 

8.  In  a  second  Memorial,  assented  to  by  an  Imperial  ReBoript  of  tk 
29th  January,  1867,  the  Tsung-li  Yam^u  proposed  certain  regulatifflis  a 
reference  to  the  projected  ''  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics",  vA 
by  which  both  the  students  and  the  teacher  or  teachers  are  direetod  to 
reside  at  the  Tamdn,  and  to  be  and  "  remain  tho^  early  and  late"  (Hi- 
which,  independently  of  the  title  of  teacher  given  to  the  latter,  proves  iis^ 
what  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  required,  were  not  University-ProfeBSorSy  bat  tnlj 
"  instructors^  in  a  law  tenae  "  (page  611,  note  6),  or  plain  school-mastera 

54.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  deceit  practised  by  the  Tsaa^^ 
Tamdn  upon  the  Emperor  and  the  Empresses  Mother  and  Dowager,  is 
writing :  **  We  have  already  conferred  with  Mr.  Hart,  Inspector-GenenI  ^ 
Customs,  about  inriting  Western  men  on  our  behalf,  and  he  will  be  able  lo 
attend  to  it"  (10);  for  at  that  time  the  "Western  men**  spoken  of;  iuii 
actually  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Hart  and  arrived  in  Peking.  But,  as  H 
rested  with  the  Emperor  to  grant  or  to  refuse  the  Yamdn's  propo6it«», 
those  words  prove  that,  when  the  Inspector^eneral,  in  the  summer  of  1B66, 
engaged  i^  Europe  the  Professors,  who  accompanied  him  to  ChinS)  M 
among  them,  on  August  15,  1866,  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  (8,  t),-^^ 
whose  case  we  shall  here,  for  the  sake  of  greater  simplicity,  confine  oar 
remarks — ,  he  had  no  lawful  and  due  authority  to  do  «t>,  because  he  had  oolf 
some  verbal  instructions  to  that  effect  Ifromsome  individual  Member  or 
Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  possessed  of  no  authority  (53, 4),  v^ 
because  the  Yam^  itseli^  possessing  no  authority,  and,  therefore,  not  tbe 
power  to  transfer  to  another  what  it  did  not  possess  itsdf  (53,  s),  memo- 
rialized the  Emperor  for  authority  only  fow  fwmihe  kUer,  namolji  ^ 
December  11,  1866.  True,  that  authority  haj^ned  finaUy  to  be  granted; 
but  the  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  Mr.  Hart  engaged  iiie  Profenor  d 
Astronomy  in  England  without  due  authority,  and  thus  induced  him  to 
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lixurriedly  (8,  5)  leave  his  scientific  researches  and  his  prospecU  in  Europe 
(19)y  and  to  accompany  him  to  China  in  the  utter  uncertainty,  whether  the 
JPro/esaor^s  services  would  be  required  or  not,  and  whether  or  not  the  engage- 
ments, concluded  by  him,  woulcFbe^  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  Gk)vemment» 

55.     The  knowledge,  on  Mr.  Hart's  part,  that  he  possessed  no  lawful 
and  due  authority  to  engage  the  Professor^  when  he  did  engage  him  in  Eng- 
land, and  that  it  would  be  altogether  doubtful  whether,  on  their  arrival  in 
Peking,  the  Professor's  services  would  be  required,  will,  in  combination  with 
another  circumstance,  fully  account,  and,  it  appears  to  us,  can  alone  account, 
for  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  letter  of  appointment,  granted  by  Mr.  Hart 
to  the  Professors.    The  circumstance  alluded  to,  is  this.    We  have  seen 
that,  in  December,  1S66,  and  January,  1867,  it  was  the  clearly-defined 
intention  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  to  estikblish, 
in  addition  to  the  Yam^n's  Elementary  Language-Stshools,  a  similar  ''  School 
of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics"  (10,  11).    We  have  also  seen,  how  Mr. 
Hart,  in  the  spring  of  1866  and  on  the  eve  of  vising  Europe,  having  been 
spoken  to  by  some  individual  Member  or  Members  of  the  Yam^n  about 
inviting  Western  men  as  teachers  for  both  Schools  (10),  had  construed  what 
he  mistook  to  be  the  YamJhCe  future  vjiehee  ;  formed  thereon  and  thereof  a 
plan  of  his  own  ;  and  determined  to  carry  out  that  plan,  personal  to  himself 
as  being  the  most  likely  one  to  give  to  the  Yamdn's  anticipated  wishes  tlte 
fullest  effect  (38,  §  5,  and  note  15).     Mr.  Hart's  plan  was  as  ambitious  and 
large,  as  the  Yamdn's  plan  was  modest  and  restricted.    The  latter  aimed  at 
nothing  more  than  the  education  of  some  native  scholars  in  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  Western  Mathematics,  with  a  view  to  the  ulterior  application  of 
such  a  knowledge  for  military,  anti-foreign  purposes  (8,  10,  11) :  tjie  former 
aimed  at  nothing  less  than,— ostensibly  at  least  (22) — ^the  Regeneration  of 
China  through  the  instrumentality  of  Western  Science  and  Learning  (21), 
and  the  success  of  the,  already  then  contemplated  Burlingame  Mission  (22). 
The  Yam^n's  scheme  confined  itself  to  a  school-room  and  a  few  teachen^ 
rooms  in  the  native  fashion  (40,  §  9)  within  the  walls  of  the  Yam^n  (10, 11) : 
Mr.  Hart's  scheme  comprehended  a  University,  or  a  "  College  "  in  the  sense 
of  a  University,  not  second    to  European  Universities  (8,  s ;  24 ;  39  ;  20 ; 
4;  3;  2),  an  Observatory  and  a  Library  (24  j  20  j  19),  together  with  de- 
tached residences  and  gardens  for  the  Professors,  etc., — iAie  whole,  forming 
a  magnificent  pile  of  buildings  encircled  by  its  own  walls,  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  destroyed   Summer-Palace  of  the  Emperors  of  China,  and  to  re- 
ornament  the  park-like  grounds  of  the  ''  Yiien-mlng-ylien  (21).     This  entire 
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CoUege-or  University-schenie,  therefore,  was  the  personal  scheme  of  Mr.  ^^■ 
for  which  he  had  no  authority  of  any  kind  3  and  the  responsibility  of  wL: 
was  altogether  his  own.     Hence,  he  exceeded  what  we  miist  oonclnik  r 
have  been  the  verbal  instructions,  ^Yen«to  liim  by  some  individual  Mei&k 
or  Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  not  only  in  engaging  in  £urope  Pn- ; 
fessors,  instead  of  school-masters  (54),  but  also  in  engaging  the  former  f:r 
a  College  or  University  of  Western  Science  and  Learning,  instead  ol  i 
'^School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics*'.     And  hence,  again,  a  dain^ 
the  Inspedor'GeneraTs  party  in  the  event  of  a  failure  of  his  personal  jdn^  i 
secure  hMvisdf  against  the  consequences  of  such  a  failure, 

56.     In  the  two  feots  just  alluded  to,  and  which,  combined,  majK 
described  as  Mr.  Hart's  scheme  for  the  Regeneration  of  China  with  a  viff 
to  his  own  personal  advantage,  but  at  the  risk,  and,  if  need  be,  at  the  ei 
pense,  of  his  chosen  instruments,  lies  the  key  to  his  wholb  action  tonris 
the  Professors  generally,  and  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  partic&k 
We  have  already  stated,  that  Mr.  Hart  Ts  a  thorough  egotist, — ^xinscrupnlo^a. 
and  ambitious  selfishness  personified.     Viewed  in  the  light  of  our  prescii 
knowledge  of  the  professing  "Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government,  tk  i 
peculiar  wording  of  his  letters  of  appointment  (8,  s)  becomes  intelligibk  ^  { 
once.     There  is  neither  the  Chinese  Government  nor  the  Tsung-li  Xisst 
mentioned  in  them,  because  he  had  authority  from  neither  to  make  tk 
appointments  he  did ;  and  he  wished  to  guard  himself^  from  thefir^  agaiD-< 
the  possible  legal  consequences  of  his  illegal  acts,  and  self-incurred  r^^ 
sibilitiea     From  the  same  motive,  he  exceptionally  signed   the  letter  of 
appointment  for  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  from  Lisbum  in  Irdaiti: 
"  RoBERV  Hart,  Inspector-General  of  Customs ",  by  implication  of  In^^ 
Customs ;  whereas  his  usual  signature  is :   "  Inspector-General  of  Cto» 
Maritime  Customs ".     From  the  same  motive  he  wished,  as  his  Secrets^ 
explained,  "  for  reasons  of  his  own ",  the  Professor's  nominal  salary  to  l* 
stated  in  the  ambiguous  terms :  "  to  commence  at  the  rate  of  TIs.  1^-^ 
from  the  date  of  his  departure  from  Europe".     Mr.  Hart,  commonlp' 
liberal  in  the  use  of  commas,  here  omits  them,  to  be  enabled  to  combine  tfce 
words  "to  commence  at"  with  the  words  "from  the  date  of  your  depar- 
ture ",  as  though  he  had  written  or  TnearU  to  write  :  "  to  commence,  at  tk 
rate  of  Taels  1800,  from  the  date  of  your  departure  from  Europe".    Buth 
this  case,  his  cunning  has  ovcr-roached  itself.     Not  only  does  the  verj 
absence  of,  what  in  his  sense  would  be,  the  proper  iuter-punctuation  sbo*. 
that  the  words  "  to  commence "  have  grammatically  to  be  construed  wiu 
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the  immediately  following  words :  '^  at  the  rate  of  Taeis  1800^,  and  that  the ' 
copula  **  and  ^  has  to  be  supplied,  as  is  often  the  case,  in  order  to  connect 
the  sequel  with  what  precedes.     Mr.  Hart  himself,  moreover,  in  his  letter 
to    the  Professor  of  October  20,  1869,  f6,  previously  transcribed,  states  in 
the  most  explicit  terms,  that  the  salary  was  on  his  own  part  never  intended 
to  be  at  the  fixed  rate  of  Taels  1800 ;  and  this  proves  indisputably  that,  by 
his  very  letter  of  appointment,  the  dhiauni  of  the  Profissor^e  salary  teas  left 
an  open  question.     From  still  the  same  motive,  to  which  we  have  called 
attention,  Mr.  Hart  writes,  that  the  Professor  has  been   *^  selected  for 
appointment  f  so  that,  on  his  arrival  in  Peking,  had  that  "  selection  "  not 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  Government,  Mr.  Hart  might,  if  neoeflsaiy^ 
have  pleaded  against  the  Professor  the  artful  and  quibbling  terms  of  appoint- 
ment, as  ''accepted  by  the  Professor  himself  ^      From  the  same  motive, 
finally,  Mr.  Hart  substitutes,  in  his  letters  of  appointment^  for  the  ''  College 
of  Western  Science  and  Learning ",  to  Chairs  in  which  he  had  nominated 
the  Professors,  the  Chinese  words  THLng-WhtrKuast ;  and,  their  meanmg 
being  unknown  to  them  and  left  unexplained  by  him,  he  tacitly  led  the 
Professors  to  conclude  and  believe,  that  by  those  words  was  desigliated  the 
projected  University,  for  which  they  had  been  engaged.     By  means  of  this 
fraud,  Mr.  Hart  intended  to  keep  himself  harmless,  legally  and  pecuniary, 
should  his  College-UniversityHBcheme  fail, — if  the  realisation  of  such  a  scheme 
was  ever  truly  contemplated  (22)—,  and  to  turn  over  the  Professors  as 
school-masters,  in  virtue  of  his  School-College-plan,  held  in  reserve,  to  the 
"T*ung-Wdn-Kuan**.      The  fraud  is  easily  proved.      Not  only  did  the 
"  Inspector-General  of  Customs  '*  not  mention  the  word  "  T*ung-W6n-Kuan'* 
to  any  one  of  the  Professors,  engaged  by  him  in  Europe,  until  a  considerable 
time  after  their  arrival  in  China :  in  the  case  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
moreover,  it  clearly  appears  from  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hart  of  January  28, 1867, 
that  he  still  then  understood  the  Chinese  term  to  signify  the  projected  Col- 
lege, by  the  following  passage  : — "  Unless  I  be  mistaken  in  these  views, 
the  Imperial  Government,  in  determining  on  the  introduction  of  Western 
Science  into  this  country,  has  aimed  and  Is  aiming  at  nothing  less  than  the 
Regeneration  of  China,  and  that  it  is  with  a  view  to  the  final  accomplish- 
ment of  this  great  idea,  first  conceived  and  proposed  by  yourself  (Mr.  Hart), 
ilujt  the  College  of  T^ung-Whi-Kuan  is  to  be  founded**  (21).     And  what  places* 
the  matter  beyond  a  doubt,  are  the  two  facts,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  was 
a  prqfected  University j  a  "College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning",  for 
which  he   nominated,  and  to  Chairs,  possessed  by  a  University  alone,  in 
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'which  he  appointed,  the  Professors  (8, 3 ;  8,  s;  24;  39;  21  ;  4;  3;2:et& 
on  the  other  hand,  that  the  T'ung-WinrKttan^  which  he  Burreptitiooslj  s* 
stituted  for  his  projected  College  in  his  letters  of  appointment,  vtt  ^ 
existing^  School  of  Languages  (53,  s),  which  he  Jcmw  to  exist,  as  sucb^  uk': 
have  existed,  as  such,  in  Peking  since  1662  (38,  Mr.  Hart*s  letter  $  3^c: 
which  possessed  no  Chairs  and  was  never  intended  to  possess  any  (10,  K 
This  fraudulewt  introduction  of  the  **  Vvng-Wen-Kuan^  into  the  Pnimr 
letter  of  appointment,  constitutes  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  cattf  s- 
thofuld  he  home  in  mind  with  a  view  to  the  true  appreciation  of  its  meriti. 

57.     It  may  possibly  be  a  question  of  legal,  but  it  caa  hardlj  beo^- 
moral,  doubt,  whether  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Professor,  Mr.  Gampb^ 
the  Inspector-General's  Secretary,  acted  in  the  capacity  of  an  agent  of  ^ 
latter,  or  in  that  of  a  friend  of  the  former.    The  Professor,  it  is  trae,^ 
known  Mr.  Campbell  and  his  family  for  years.     He,  consequently,  pi^ 
credence,  alas  !  in  his  representations.     But  this  is  the  only  circnmsUc^ 
which  can  be  truly  adduced  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis,  that  Mr.  Hsr': 
Secretary  did  not  act  in  the  matter  as  the  agent  of  his  chie£     All  otk 
circumstances  tend  to  prove  the  contrary.     The  scientific   objects,  vii:!i 
completely  absorbed  the  Professor's  attention,  had  taken  him  to  Loodce. 
and  in  London  he  had  reason  to  confidently  anticipate  that  success  wciLk 
ere  long  attend  his  efforts.     He  had  neither  wish  nor  intention  to  l&^ 
England,  much  less  Europe,  and  positively  declined  Mr.  CampbelTs  ^ 
overtures, — overtures,  made  to  the  Professor,  in  pursuance  of  a  writts 
note,  by  which  Mr.   Campbell  asked  him  to  come  to  breakfast  at  h 
Club,  as  he  had  something  of  interest  to  propose  or  to  communicate  to  tite 
Professor.     This  was  the  proposition  that  the  Professor  should  beooiDe  i 
candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Astronomy  in  a  New  University,  with  the  fooi^ 
tion  of  which  Mr.  Campbell  informed  him,  Mr.  Hart  had  been  entrusted  i^ 
both  the  Chinese  and  the  English  Governments  (8,  2)-     Now,  on  the  ocs 
hand,  this  proposition  was  made  by  Mr.  Campbell,  holding,  as  knovB '«" 
the  Professor,  the  position  of  Mr.  Hart's  Private  Secretary,  unth  Mr.  S^' 
previous  knowledge;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Professor  had  never  asked,  fs^ 
never  thought  of  asking,  Mr.  Campbell  to  mediate  for  him  in  any  way  or 
for  any  object  whatsoever.     And,  in  addition  to  this,  after  the  Profeswri*' 

I  positively  declined  Mr.  Campbell's  proposition,  t?ke  latter  continued  to  urft  ^ 
upon  him  by  imtrue  representations,  and  wilful  suppression  of  the  tniti- 
He  alone  spoke  to  the  Professor  about  salary,  and  commimicated  to  bb^ 
what  he  stated  to  be  Mr.  Hart's  intentions  tuid  promises  respecting  iU  ^' 
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the  future  position  of  the  Professor  in  Peking  (8,  s)  ;  his  conduct  throughput 
the  progress  of  the  whole  affair  has  been  such,  as  in  every  sense  to  warrant 
the  Professor's  reproach  of  having  "  betrayed  an  old  friend  in  order  to  serve 
a  new  master"  (61);  and,  finally,  on  Mr.  Hart's  appeal  to  Her  Majesty 
in  Council  from  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  Shanghai,  of  which 
we  shall  presently  speak,  whom  should  the  Inspector-General  send,  and  who 
should  proceed,  to  London  as  his  agent  .to  act  against  the  Professor  1  His 
Secretary  Mr.  Campbell.  There  has,  from  first  to  last,  existed  a  unity  and 
a  concert  of  action  between  the  twa,  which,  under  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  might  possibly  render  them  liable  to  further  proceedings  at  law^ 
should  such  a  course  be  forced  upon  the  Professor.  Be  this  as  it  may  :  it 
is  a  positive  fact,  that  Mr.  Campbell  faJLwly  represented  to  the  Professor, 
with  the  view  of  inducinjf  Atm,  after  his  first  refusal^  to  offer  his  services  to 
Mr,  BaH,  that  the  latter  had  been  entrusted  by  both  the  English  and»thp 
Chinese  Governments  with  the  foundation  of  a  College  at  Peking  (8,  s) — >  a 
statement,  which  contained  not  a  word  of  trurh.  Now,  it  is  not  likely  that 
Mr.  Campbell  should  have  altogether  invented  such  a  story ;  and  from  what 
other  source,  then,  save  from  Mr.  Hart  himself,  can  he  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  it  1  This  inference  is  almost  reduced  to  a  certainty 
by  the  consideration,  that  Mr.  Hart  read  the  letter,  sketched  out  by  Mr. 
Campbell  himself,  and  in  which  the  Professor  states  to  the  Inspector-General 
in  explicit  terms  :  ''  /  have  fust  learned  from  my  friend  James  2).  Campbell 
Esq,^  that  you  have  been  entrusted  by  the  Chinese  and  English  Governments 
tvith  the  foundation  of  a  College  at  Peking,  and  are  about  to  appoint  to  it 
Professors  in  various  branches  of  Science  and  Learning  ";  that,  at  the  inter- 
view between  the  Profedsor  and  Mr.  Hart  ari*anged  by  Mr.  Campbell  in 
consequence  of  tJUs  letter,  the  Professor  verbally  repeated  to  Mr.  Hart  the 
statement  in  question  j  that,  subsequently,  the  latter  sent  to  the  Professor 
a  ''  true  copy"  of  the  letter;  and  that,  on  luither  occasion  did  Mr,  Hart 
rectify  tluU  statement,  but,  on  the  contrary,  tacitly  confit^ied,  and,  therefwe, 
adopted  and  rendei'ed  himsdf  responsible  for  it,  as  though  it  had  been  his  awn. 
It  is  also  not  undeserving  of  remark,  that  in  the  ''communicated"  article  on 
''  the  New  Chinese  University ",  which  has  been  transcribed  by  us  from 
''  the  London  and  China  Express",  there  occurs  the  following  passage  :  ''The 
whole  civilized  world  has  a  stake  in  its  success,  and  we  are,  in  truth,  much^ 
mistaken  if  every  support  be  not  given  to  it  by  tJie  Governments  of  European 
States^*  (2).  Again,  the  Inspector-General  and  his  Secretary  agree  in  mis- 
representing to  the  Professor  the  climate  of  Peking  (19),  and  in  withholding  * 
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froin  hinf)  every  information  respecting  the  condition  of   *^the   Nortbr 
Capital",  which  could,  and  certainly  would,  have  determined  the    Prote: 
to  abandon  the  idea  of  proceeding  to  Chin%  whatever  might  have  hem  ti. 
inducements  offered  to  him.     "  Peking",  Mr.  Campbell  would,  tell  iht  Pr/ 
feasor,  in  answer  to  his  urgent  inquiries,  '*  Peking  must    ho   seen  to  fc 
appreciated ! "  leading  the  Professor  to  believe,  that  it  was  a  magniSeer 
city,  and  assuring  him  that  he  need  provide  for  nothing  in  £2iigpland^  asisi 
would  find  in  Peking  everything  he  oould  possibly  require, — a  mlfuUf  b^ 
assurance ;  but  which,  together  with  Mr.  Campbell's  manoeuvre  to  dei&  tfc 
an>angement  of  the  salary  until  after  the  Professor's  arrival  in  Peking,  kti^ 
to  the,  next  to  unavoidable  inference  that^  like  Mr.  Hart,  he  wajs  pa&edf 
cognizant  of  the  unauthorized  action  of  the  Inspector-Generfil,  and  xix 
uncertainty  whether  or  not  the  services  of  the  Professor  would   be  requiFec  - 
at  8^1  by  the  Chinese  Government  \  and  that,  cons^uently,  both  JAj.  BmT* 
and  his  Secretary, — in  inducing  the  Professor  by  fiftlae  pretences^  wilful  m^ 
representations,  and  intentional  suppressions  of  the  truth  to  accept  tiif 
appointment  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  what  tb^  • 
represented  to  be  the  projected  College  of  Western  Science  and  Leamii^  ^  \ 
Peking,  and  to  leave  his  pursuits  and  prospects  in  England, — ctcted  in  amctji. 

58.  From  what  has  thus  been  said,  the  means  employed  in  Loofka 
by  the  Inspector-General  and  his  Secretary,  either  individually  or  oonjointlj, 
for  the  purpose  just  alluded  to,  may  be  specified  as  follows : — 

FdUe  pretences :  Istly,  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Hart  was  t?ie  Ageni  of  ^ 
Chinese  Government ;  2ndly,  that  Mr.  Hart  had  been  entrusted  by  both  tk 
English  and  the  Chinese  Governments  with  the  foundation  of  a  new  edaes- 
tional  institution  at  Peking ;  Srdly,  that  Mr.  Hart  had  been  so  entrusted 
with  the  foundation  of  a  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning ;  4thJT, 
that  Mr.  Hart  had  been  empowered  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  appoint 
Professors ;  5thly,  that  Mr.  Hart  had  been  so  empowered  to  appoint  a  Pro- 
fessor to  the  Chair  of  Ifathematics  and  Astronomy  in  the  projected  Collfge : 
and  6thly,  that  Mr.  Hart  had  been  empowered  to  promise  the  ereotion  d 
an  Astronomical  Observatory  and  the  purchase  of  a  Library. 

Wilful  untruths  and  misrepresentations:  Istly,  to  the  effect  that  tiie 
Tsung-li  Yamdn  at  Peking  is  virtually  the  Chinese  Government ;  2ndly,  that 

^the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  at  Peking  is  one  of  the  regularly  constituted  Boards  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  corresponding  to  the  English  Foreign  Office  ;  Srdlv, 
that  the  object  of  the  Chinese  Government  and  Mr.  Hart,  in  projecting  s 

•  College  of  tWeatern  Science  and  Learning  at  Peking,  was  the  Regeneration  of 
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iJhhia  ;  4thly,  that,  within  a  year's  time,  reckoned  from  July  or  August  186C, 
tJi^  projected  College  or  University  tooiUd  be  in  fair  Vforking  order  ;  5thly,  that 
-there  were,  or  by  that  time  would  be,  Chinese  students  in  Peking,  dvXy 
qualified  to  follow  courier  of  scientific  lectures  on  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
-in  Bnglish;  6thly,  that  there  existed,  in  August  or  September ,  1866,  legitimate 
cause  for  the  Professor' 8  immediate  departure  for  Peking  ;  7thly,  that,  in  the 
flnglish  sense  of  the  words,  a  set  of  furnished  apartments  had  been  prepared 
for  the  Professor  at  the  Foreign  Oflace  in  Peking ;  Sthly,  that  the  climate 
of  Poking  was  excellent ;  etc.,  etc. 

Intentional  suppressions  of  the  truth :  Istly,  that  there  existed,  at  Peking, 

a  Primary  Language-School  under  the  denomination  of  T'ung-W^Kuan  ; 

2ndiy,  that  this  was  a  private  school  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n ;  drdly,  that 

the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  in  1866,  contemplated  adding  to  that  School  another 

Primary  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics ;  4thly,  that,  in  order  to 

carry  this  plan  into  effect,  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n  would  require,  and  had,  in 

August,  1866,  not  as  yet  obtained,  the  sanction  of  the  Chinese  Government^ 

^  e.,  the  Emperor ;  5thly,  that  some  Member  or  Members  of  the  Tsung-li 

Yam^a  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Hart,  previously  to  his  visit  to  Europe  in  1866, 

about  engaging  a  Teacher  (or  Teachers)  for  the  Yamdn's  contemplated  addi- 

tional  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  and  two  new  Teachers  of 

English  and  Frencb  for  the  existing  Language  School ;   6thly,  that  the 

climate  and  condition  of  Peking  is  such,  as  would  deter  any  man  of  science 

in  delicate  health,  accustomed  to  the  refinements  of  life,  and  engaged  in 

researches  requiring  the  resources  of  a  civilized  Metropolis,  from  accepting 

an  invitation  to  that  disgustingly  filthy,  unsavoury,  and  barbarous  ^*  Capital 

of  the  World  ". 

Aud,  with  the  view  of  securing  himself,  as  far  as  practicable,  against  the 
legal  responsibilities  involved  in  all  these  misrepresentations,  it  has  been 
shown  that  Mr.  Hart  added  to  the  letter,  by  which  he  appointed  the  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  to  his  Chair,  an  exceptional  signature ;  omitted  from 
it  every  allusion  to  the  Chinese  Government  or  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n ; 
iutroduced  into  it  calculatedly  vague  and  ambiguous  terms  of  agreement ; 
and  fraudulently  substituted  in  it  the  Chinese  name  of  tlu  Tsung-li  YcmJ^rCs 
exuding  Language-School  for  the  promoted  Govemment'College  of  Western 
Science  and  Learning,  for  which  he  had  engaged  the  Professor.  ^ 

59.  Having  in  the  immediately  preceding  paragraphs  sketched  the  first 
stage  of  what  may  be  termed  the  legal  and  moral  aspect  of  the  genetic  his- 
tory of  the  so-called  "New  University  of  China",  wo  proceed  to  point  out 
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its  next  stage.  It  is  marked,  no  fac  as  the  Professor  of  Astronom j  is  k: 
cenied,  by  Mr.  Hart  promoting  him, — on  behalf,  as  he  profeaaed,  of  tl 
Chinese  Government, — ^to  the  Direction  of  the  projected  Now  Obserraiar 
and  simultaneouslj  relieved  him  of  the'Ohair  of  Mathematics  in  the  project. 
College  (20,  and  note  6  and  following  note).  The  time  has  advanced  t^ 
the  summer  of  1866,  to  the  commencement  of  1867.  The  scene  is  P^ 
instead  of  London.  The  Professor,  desiring  to  return  at  once  to  Enre^ 
has  applied  for  advice  to  the  British  Minister.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  tk 
friend  and  patron  of  Mr.  Hart,  to  all  appearance  communicates  to  6* 
Inspector-General  the  Professor's  dissatisfaction  and  intention — an  intents 
which,  had  it  been  carried  into  effect,  would  have  endangered,  and  mif^' 
have  frustrated,  Mr.  Hart's  scheme.  The  success  of  the  Burlingame  Mi^^ 
is  at  stake.  W6a-J^n  has  as  yet  offered  no  opposition.  So,  in  the  nsioe  of 
the  Chinese  Government,  the  Inspector-General  announces  ''officiaflj" '■ 
the  Professor,  that  all  his  propositions  are  accepted  ;  that  he  is  reliered  d 
the  Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  projected  College,  to  which,  in  antidpsti^'^ 
of  his  wishes,  Mr.  Hart  assures  him,  another  gentleman  had  already  beea 
appointed ;  that  his  future  duties  will  be  confined  to  the  New  ObserF»t<»T; 
that  its  Direction  is  entrusted  to  him ;  that  it  will  be  furnished  with  tbi 
best  modern  instruments,  a  complete  library,  eta  ;  and  that  its  int^ivki 
site,  as  well  as  that  of  the  New  University,  are  the  park-like  grounds  of  tiie 
Yiienrming-yiim.  But  Mr.  Hart  judges  it  expedient  to  make  this  annoaoef- 
ment  to  the  Professor  verbally ;  and  in  thus  inducing  him  to  remain  »  P^ 
at  that  particular  time,  he  does  so  by  the  same  means,  by  which  he  and  ^ 
Secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  had  induced  him  to  leave  England,  namely,  hj 
the  following  additional 

FaUe  pretences:  Istly,  to  the  effect  that  he  (Mr.  Hart)  had  submittei 
the  contents  of  the  Professor's  letter  of  January  28,  1867,  to  the  ChiDesi 
Government,  for  whose  knowledge  and  information  it  was  written  ;  2ndljt 
that,  in  reply  to  it,  he  had  received  the  instructions  of  the  Chinese  Goreru" 
ment ;  3rdly,  that  he  had  been  authorized  by  the  Chinese  Governmeut  to 
announce  to  the  Prftfessor  its  acceptance  of  every  one  of  the  propositiVos 
contained  in  the  letter  in  question, — which  formed  the  conditions  of  bis 
stay,  including  the  erection  of  a  New  Observatory,  the  purchase  of  a 
♦Library,  etc., — and,  on  the  one  hand,  his  appointment  to  the  Direction  oi 
that  Observatory,  on  the  other  hand,  his  relief  from  the  future  duties  of  tt>e 
Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  projected  University. 
And    again,   with   the   view   of  securing  himself,   as   far   as  practicable 
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against  the  legal  obligations  involved  in  his  action,  Mr.  Hart  made  to  the 
Professor  the  communicationBy  just  referred  to^  verbally  ;  and,  while  he  has 
never  dared  to  deny  the  well-established  facts  under  consideration,  he  has 
not  only  not  had  the  honesty  to  'positively  confirm  or  acknowledge  them, 
but  has  finaUy  acted  as  though  they  had  never  taken  place. 

60.     As  we  advance  to  the  third  stage  of  our  juristic-moral  sketch  and 
the  end  of  October,  1867,  matters  have  arrived  at  a  kind  of  transition-state. 
^W6arJ^n  has  conquered,  and  the  Inspector-General's  still-bom  scheme  for 
the  Regeneration  of  China  has  been  doomed  to  oblivion  by  that  ''obstinate 
and  rabid  old  man  *\     The  "  New  Chinese  University  ",  however,  still  sur- 
vives, though  it  survives  only  in  the  undying  ** hopes'*  of  its  projector,  and 
on  the  title-page  of  the  forthcoming,  but  as  yet  unpublished  ''  Elements  of 
Chemistry  "  of  its  aspiring  '*  Professor  of  Hermeneutics,  Political  Economy, 
and  International  Law ".     For,  the  Burlingame  Mission  has  been  finally 
decided  upon,  and  its  success  needs  the  aid  of  that  "  great  movement  for 
education  '*,  so  ably  prepared  by  the  "  Ambassador  elect  of  Chinese  Empire  **. 
The  Tsung-li  Yamen's  ''  Language-School  '*  is  being  dressed  up  in  the  plumes 
of  the  defunct  University : ''  thb  Collboe  ",  without  its  awkward  appendage 
''of  Western  Science  and  Learning**,  but  surmounted  with  the  "minis- 
terial "  arms  of  SHU  and  the,  as  yet  veiled  triadian  head  of  Dr.  Martin  (3), 
is  about  to  be  "  opened  **  by  an  impoeing  ceremony.     With  these  brilliant 
prospects  before  him,  Mr.  Hart  begins  to  see  the  Observatory  and  its  appur- 
tenances in  a  dimmer  light,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  engagements  relative 
to  them,  he  tells  the  Professor,  may  be  "  safely  **  postponed  for  some  five  or 
eight  more  years  to  come.     There  exists  no  longer  the  "  original  **  hurry 
for  the  Regeneration  of  China.     He  still  has  his  own  "  sympathies  **  and 
£600  a  year  of  Chinese  money  for  the  Professor :  but,  really,  his  (Mr.  Hart*s) 
duties  are  now  so  completely  centred  in  the  "  T'ung-Wdn-Kuan  *',  its  require- 
ments, and  hopefulness,  as  well  as  in  the  uncertainty  of  his  individual 
'^ continued  existence*'  and  the  "untrammelled  freedom**  of  the  "succes- 
sors, who  may  come  after  him  **,  that  he  can  allow  no  "  fanciful "  action  of 
his  to  remind  him  of  such  trifles  as  broken  contracts ;  and,  if  the  Professor 
vnll  persist  in  talking  to  him  about  universities,  and  observatories,  and 
libraries,  and  the  like  "  unofficial**  matters,  that  he  (Mr.  Hart)  would  quite 
as  soon  shut  his  eyes  to  the  possible  "harm,  which  the  Professor's  departure  t 
from  Peking  might  inflict  on  the  T'ung-W6n-Kuan  **  (49),  and  permit  him 
to  "go  away",  especially  at  a  season  when  ice  and  snow  prevent  his  doing 
Bo ;  and  provided  that  he  depart  quietly,  and  find  his  way  back  to  Europe 
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as  best  he  may,  without  "  expecting "  any  other  eampenMUvm  from  i 
Inspector^neral,  save  his  generous  sympathies  and  freely  bestowed  \k& 
ings.  The  letter  to  this  end,  which.  Mr.  Hart  addressed  to  the  Froimssa 
October  25, 1867,  (24)  contains  a  new  series  of  wilful  misrepresentatiomiKt 
False  pretetuies: — Istly  to  the  effleot,  that  Mr.  Harty  de^ite  of  tlir 
Superintendence  of  S'iii,  officially  appointed  by  Imperial  Rescript,  and  tk 
headship  by  courtesy  of  Dr.  Martin  (3),  held  the  lawful  position  of  Supsn^ 
tendent^  or  Director,  or  President,  of  the  T^unff-Wht-Euan  ;  2ndly,  thai  k 
held  the  position  of  a  duly  appointed  and  respotinble  adviser  of  the  ChiseK 
Government  in  its  relations  with  the  Professor;  and  hence  Srdly,  thstlif 
had  been  duly  authorised  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  decide,  in  its  nacg, 
upon  all  matters  having  reference  to  those  relations. 

Wilful  untruths  and  misrepresmtations : — Istly,  to  tlie  efiect^  that  Mi 
Hart^  relying  on  his  fraudulent  substitution  of  the  ATiafTyig  THts^Wit^ 
Kuan^ — in  October,  1867,  as  yet  in  its  primitive  condition — ^for  the  projectei 
College  of  Western  Science  und  Learning  in  the  Professor's  letter  of  app(H&^ 
ment,  represents  him  as  attached  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n's  Language-Scboc^' 
2ndly,  that  the  Professor's  salary  had  been  fixed  in  London  at  the  rate  d 
£600  a  year ;  3rdly,  that  ''  the  haste,  originally  intended  '*  by  Mr.  Bsr. 
and  the  Professor  in  reference  to  the  Observatory,  had  been  to  delay  it  t 
years  and  for  the  completed  education  of  the  students ;  4thly,  that  the  hms- 
diate  formation  of  a  Library,  having  been  a  sine  gud  non  of  the  Professis's 
acceptance  of  his  post,  was  uncalled  for ;  5thly,  that^  in  establishiag  tk 
T'tLng-Win-Kuan,  it  was  the  object  of  the  Chinese  Authorities  to  give  to 
Chinese  a  general  European  education ;  6thly,  that  the  THing-Wii^K^^ 
was  or  is  a  "  College  ",  in  the  sense  of  a  University ;  7thly,  that  the  r«»f 
W^-Kwm  was  ever  intended  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  be  converted 
into  a  Univerwty ;  8thly,  that  Mr.  Hart  refused  to  allow  the  Professor  to  bin-i 
himself  for  any  term  of  years  when  in  London,  and  that  he  held  the  Chin^ 
Government  equally  firee* 

And  once  more,  all  these  additional  false  pretences  and  wilful  nntmtlis 
and  misrepresentations  are  advanced  by  Mr.  Hart  with  the  view  of  fre&H 
himseli^  as  far  as  practicable,  of  the  responsibilities  in  which  his  Universe- 
scheme,  personal  to  himself  and  wholly  imauthorized  by  the  Chi^^ 
j^ovemment,  had  involved  him,  at  the  expense  of  the  Professor, 

61.  The  fourth  stage  of  our  epitome  carries  us  a  year  further,  to  tbe 
middle  of  October,  1868.  The  farce  of  "  the  Opening  of  thb  Collbob"  ^ 
been  played.     Two  junior  English  and  French  classes  of  "  waggish  young 
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fellows   of  the  age  of  forty  and  fifty "  had  been  formed  in  the  old  T^ung- 
Wen-Kuan  under  the  new  "  Professors  "  of  those  languages.   "  No  respectable 
Chinese   would   matriculate   in   the   College  ",  i.e.  the  two  "  addiiional " 
jttnior  langu/tge-cloMes  of  the  **  Language-School ",  jusl  referred  to.     After 
the   lapse  of  six  months,   "  the  Mouldys,  the  Shadows,  and  the  Peebles " 
were    "  examined  by  the  Chinese  Authorities  ", — according  to  Mr.  llar^B 
logic,  the  Chinese  Government,  t.«,,  the  Emperor.     They  were  found  want- 
ing.    The  greater  majority  of  the  few  "students",  who  had  been  bribed  to 
attend  by  a  monthly  allowance  of  pocket-money,   were  dismissed  ;  and  the 
remaining  half  dozen,  by  the  time  to  which  our  narrative  relates,  presented 
theniselves  on  pay-days  only.     Even  "thbCollkob"  had  been  "  destroyed 
in  embryo "  (28).     But,  not  so  Mr.  Hart's  "  College  of  Western  Science  and 
Learning  ".     Had  not  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  it  were,  guaranteed  its 
**  continued  existence "  ?    Had  not  the  Governments  of  European  States, 
generally^  been  bound  to  support  it  ?    Hence,  at  the  very  period  that  we 
find   "the  Collbqe",  t.  «.  the  two  "additional"  junior  classes  of  the  old 
Language  School,  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration,  an  expiring  failure  :  we 
find  "  the  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning  "  of  Mr.  Hart's  founda- 
tion, i,e.  "the  New  Chinese  University",  in  a  most  healthy  and  flourishing 
condition.     If  the  reader  would  doubt  so  astoimding  a  "  fact ",  let  him 
re-peruse  the  title,  dedication,  and  preface  of  Dr.  Martin*s  "  Elements  of 
Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry ",  previously  commiinicated  (4) ;  and 
let  him  remember  that  that  dedication  was  accepted  l\y  Mr.  Hart     He  will 
there  find  it  stated,  that  the  work  in  question  had,  in  1868,  been  "printed^ 
— at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs*  Revenue,  and  partly  in 
the  press  of  the  Customs'  establishment  at  Tientsin,  but  what  of  that  1 — 
"  for",  and  "  under  the  auspices  of  the  New  University  ", — an  "  Institution, 
so  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  China",  and  the  completed  "organisar 
tion "  of  which  was  mainly  due  to  the  influence  of  the  Inspector-General ; 
for  the  establishment  of  which  University  the  young  Emperor,  emulating 
the  example  of  his  Sainted  Ancestor,  the  distinguished  patron  of  European 
science  X^ang-SH,  had  "  issued  a  liberal  charter ", — in   the  shape  of  a 
monthly  grant  of  a  few  taels  of  pocket-money  to  a  dozen  or  so  of  needy  and 
not  over-respectable  (28)  "students";   and  "to  compete  for  the  privilege 
of  membership"  in  which,  the  Emperor,  out  of  "millions  of  patient  scholars", 
had  "invited",  t.  e.,   commanded   "the  most  advanced   scholars  in  the 
Empire".     With  the  late  Mr.  Burlingame,  we  might  well  "marvel,  as  we 
read",  such  words,  though  we  can  hardly  "call  attention  to  them  with 
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infinite  pleasure".     But  "the  New  University  of  China  '%  all^eit  as  r^ 
a  fraud  as  has  ever  been  practised  upon  the  public,  attained   witLal  _ 
political  object  of  its  creation  by  Mr.  Hart.     It  had  not  a   little  aida:  - 
the  success  of  the  Burlingame   Mission,  at  tlie  time   here    in   qaestici  . 
accomplished  fact.     The  Government  of  the   United   States   liad  ]ius^ 
acknowledged  the  Chinese  vassalage  of  the  Great  American  Republic,  l. 
recommended  to  the  Christian  Powers  of  Europe  to  follow   its  examf^c  ^ 
formally  recognizing  the  Universal  Supremacy  of  him,  whom  we  "b«rt. 
rians "  are  in  the  habit  of  calling  the  Elmperor  of  China,  as  "  the  Vicar  . 
Heaven  on  Earth,  and  the  One  Absolute  Ruler  of  Mankind  ".      Under  d«-^- 
ciroumstauces  and  prospects,  the  "  New  University  of  China  "  might  n*A  - 
needed  much  longer  and  could  **  safely  "  be  allowed,  after  a  while,  to  relir* 
into  the  T^ung-Wht-Kuan,  with  the  Professor  of  Hermeueutics,  Dr.  'Slsri 
for  its,  as  yet  secretly  but  long  since,  appointed  "  head  "  (3).      And,  hiL^~ 
a  bolder  effort,  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector-General,  to  free  himself  of  tl- 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  Observatory,  and  Library,  all  at  once.      With  *X- 
view,  profiting  by  a  private  conversation,  which  the  Professor  had  witL  X: 
Hart  in  June,  1868,  and  in  which  he  stated  his  determination  to  returr.  * 
Europe,  but  that  he  was  equally  determined  to  submit  their  difference^  f  * 
a  legal  decision  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  Shanghai,  unless  Mr.  Hart  eitL.- 
carried  out  his  engagements,  or  granted  the  Professor  a  fair  aud  adeqiii-- 
compensation,  or  else  submitted  to  arbitration,  Mr.  Hai-t,  in    his  letter' 
October  15,  1868,  had  recourse  to  a  further  series  of  additional 

Wilful  untruths  and  mi^y^epreserUaiums :  Istly  to  the  effect,  that  tb* 
Professor  then  held,  and  had  admitted  he  held,  an  appointment  in  t 
T'ung-Wen'Kuanf  or  the  Tsung-li  Yameu's  "  Language-School*';  2ndlj,  tU 
he  had  made  up  his  mind,  and  had  decided,  to  withdraw  from  the  appLfb^ 
ments  of  the  Chinese  Government  then  actually  held  by  him ;  3rdlj,  that  is 
had  asked  to  be  permitted  to  continue  to  hold  such  appointment  or  appoiLt 
ments  until  the  return  of  cool  weather ;  4thly,  that  he  had  accepted  i 
retiring  allowance  or  compensation  of  £600 ;  5thly,  that  such  a  retinas 
allowance  had  been  issued  to  him  at  his  own  wish ;  6thly,  that  Mr.  Bar* 
had  proposed,  and  face  to  face  had  dared  to  propose,  to  him  (the  Professor 
to  have  him  forwarded,  on  his  homeward  journey,  to  either  Southampton  \a 
Marseilles  (comp.  35,  g). 

And,  as  before,  all  these  additional  and  wilful  untruths  and  misrepro 
sentations  are  being  had  recourse  to  by  Mr.  Hart,  with  the  view  of  cscapiu' 
the  pecuniary  liabilities,  involved  in  his  unauthorised  University-scheaic 
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G2.      On  arriving,  after  the  lapse  of  another  year,  at  the  fifth  stage  of 
iir  suniniar}^  and  the  end  of  October,  1869,  we  find  that  the  Burlingarae 
Kmbassj"  hjis  been  triumphant  also  in  England,  and  that  the  British 
•ossessions,  in  the  eyes  at  least  of  "  nearly  one  half  of  the   human  race  ", 
liive,  like  the  United  States  and  France,  become  the  diplomatically  oc/mow- 
ffdf/ed  dependencies  of  the  Ching  Empire  of  the  World.     The  "  New  Chinese 
Jiiiversity",  in  effigy,  has  accomplished  its  mission.      A  faint  attempt,  on 
Vlr.  Hart's  part  to  resuscitate  "  the  College!'  by  the  rejected  magic  of  his 
*  Kighteen  Rules  ",  was  followed  by  its  last  breath.     It  died,  with  unshaken 
faith,  in  the  arms  of  the  Inspector-General  and  the  T^^mg-Wen-KMan — the 
sole  heirs  of  its  countless  hopes.    The  succession  of  the  primitive  *'  Language- 
School"  of  the  Tsungli  Yamen, — ^with  its  new  mathematical  "department" 
under  a  native  teacher  appended  to  it,  and  the  American  missionary  and 
professor  of  Hermeneiitics,  Dr.  Martin,  substituted  for  His  Excellency  S^iii^ 
as  its  head, — to  the  honorary  title  oi  the  defunct  "College",  superadded 
to  its  proper  name  of  T^ung-Wen-Kmn  was  to  be  "officially"  announced. 
In  short,  the  T'iing-WSnrKua7i,  for  the  services  it  had  rendered,  was,  in 
future,  by  its  foreiyn  patrons  and  school-masters  to  be  officially  "  styled  "  a 
College,  and  its  head-master,  for  similar  reasons.  President,     These  two 
"styles"  were  at  the  same  time  to  commemorate  Mr.  Hart's  late  "New 
University  of  China  ",  and  to  serve  as  supporters  to  his  surviving  "  sanguine- 
ness"  HA  to  its  future  staie.     And  such  being  the  ^position  of  affairs,  the 
Inspector-General   bethought  himself  of  a  more  effective  means,  than  had 
proved  to  be  his  mere  assertion  of  the   Professor  of  Astronomy  "  having 
vvuh  up  hi^  inind  to  withdraw  from  his  appointment ",  in  order  to  expedite 
the  Professor  de  ftirto  on  his  homeward  journey  "  to  either  Southampton  or 
Mai-seillcs".     So,  Mr.  Hart,  unknown  to  the  Professor,   addresses  to  the 
Tsuni^-li  Yamen   a   despatch  (45),  dated  the  22nd   September,    1869,  the 
leading  features  of  which  are  these  : — 

A  false  and  slanderous  cluirge  against  tlie  Professor, — viz.  the  charge  of 
having,  ever  since  Mr.  Hart's  "refusal  of  his  request  to  construct  an 
Observatory",  t.^.,  since  the  25th  October,  1867  (24),  ^^ steadily  declined  to 
do  any  of  the  work  that  was  allotted  to  him",  i.e.  to  perform  the  duties  he 
had  enj^aged  to  perform.  The  peculiarities,  which  distinguish  this  charge, 
are :— istly,  that  it  had  never  been  preferred,  or  so  much  as  hinted  at, 
against  the  Professor  himself ;  2ndl3',  that,  in  Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  October  15,  1868  (35),  not  a  trace  of  such  a  charge  appears ;  3rdly, 
that  it  was,  for  the  first  time,  niado  to  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  and  made  at  all, 
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nearly  two  full  years  after  time  ;  and  4thly,  that  it  was  simply  intrrUtJ  t; 
Mr.  Hart,  about  the  date  of  liis  letter. 

Wllfid  nntrutlis  and  mlsrejireseniation* : — Istly,  to  the  effect^  tliAt  t> 
Professor  had,  on  the  llth  June  1868, — upwards  of  fifteen  months  pret 
ously — tendered  to  Mr.  Hart  his  resignation ;  2ndly,  that  Mr.  Hart  t^: 
engaged  the  Professor  on  behalf  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  ;  Srdlj,  that  llr 
Hart  had  enijaged  him  as  (a  Professor,  lit.)  a  teacher  in  the  Tauug-li  Y&il^j? 
"  Language-School ";  4thly,  that  Mr.  Hart  had  refused  his  rtqttcgt  to  cunstn^r. 
on  Observatory,  and  purchase  a  Library. 

Intentional  suppressions  of  tlie  truth: — Istly,  to  the  effect^  that  51: 
Hart,  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Government,  engaged  the  Professor  for  i 
projected  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning ;  2ndlv,  that  Mr.  Hj: 
fraudulently  substituted  the  existing  T'ung-W^n-£uan  for  that  projeu-tci: 
University,  in  his  letter  of  appointment ;  3rdly,  that  Mr.  Hart,  in  the  lsza 
of  the  Chinese  Government,  had  engaged  to  erect  a  New  Observatonr  tn-: 
to  purchase  a  Library,  and  that  he  had  appointed  the  Professor  to  ti: 
Direction  of  the  New  Observatory ;  4thly,  that  the  Professor  had  ims:^ 
diately  upon  Mr.  Hart's  first  intimation,  alleging  him  to  have  withdravi 
from  his  appointments,  protested  against  that  allegation  as  at  variance  witS 
fact  and  truth,  more  thati  a  year  ago ;  5thly,  that  on  the  25th  October. 
1867,  Mr.  Hart  had  "officially"  informed  the  Professor,  that,  for  the  next 
five  or  eight  years  to  eome,  he  would  have  no  duties  to  perform. 

63.  This  despatch  from  Mr.  Hart  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamte,  of  whicl 
the  Professor  had  been  left  in  ignorance,  was, — after  the  latter  had  appliri 
for  payment  of  salary,  urged  a  definite  solution  of  pending  differences,  and 
proposed  fair  arbitration, — followed  up,  on  the  part  of  the  Inspector-General 
by  his  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20,  1869,  in  which  Mr.  Hart, 
manifestly  relying  on  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  letter  appointing  the  P.*^:- 
fessor  (8,  s ;  56),  the  miraculous  powers  of  his  Secretary's  memory  (41,  K'l 
and  his  own  unscrupulosity,  prepares  to  meet  the  Professor's  legal  action  Ij 
what  he  terms  a  "  narrative  of  the  circumstances,  under  which  the  Profesaors 
connection  with  the  T^un (/-Wen- Kuan  began  and  ended**,  and  which  chiefs 
consists  in  another  series,  in  addition  to  those  already  adduced,  of  intentiooal 
suppressions  cf  the  truth,  wilful  untruths  and  misrepresentations,  false 
charges  against  the  Professor,  and 

False  preffTi^es: — Istly,  to  the  effect,  that  Mr.  Hart  was  the  duir 
appointed  Agent  General  of  the  Chinese  Government :  2ndly,  that  he  had 
been  duly  authorised  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  to  engage  a  staff  of  Profeeacr* 
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L>r  THE  College,  namely,  the  projected  College  of  Western  Science  and 
L-earning ;  3rdlj,  that  he  had  been  duly  authorized  by  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment not  only  to  accept  the  resignation  of,  but  to  dismiss,  the  Professor  of 
A.»tronomy  from  his  appointment  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
ftiuictioned  by  Imperial  Rescript;  4thly,  that  the  College,  whether  the 
projected  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning,  or  the  existing  "  School 
of  Languages  and  Literature"  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  be  understood  by  that 
term,  was  under  the  lawful  control  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Imperial 
^laritime  Customs,  Mr.  Hart. 

FaJUt  charges  against  the  Professor : — Istly,  to  the  effect  that  he  had 
positively  refused  to  carry  a  class  of  Chinese  scholar-students, — ready  and 
prepared  to  attend  his  lectures  in  the  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learn- 
ing in  Peking,  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  which  he  had 
been  originally  appointed, — through  a  course  of  Mathematics,  previously, 
of  course,  to  his  having  been  reKeved  of  his  Mathematical  Chair,  i.e.,  previ- 
ously to  the  middle  of  February,  1867  ;  2ndly,  that  he  had  positively  refused 
to  perform  his  duty,  in  refusing  to  study  Chinese  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

Wilful  untrutlis  and  misrepresentations: — Istly,  to  the  effect,  that,  in 
Tjondon,  Mr.  Hart  explained  to  and  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  Professor 
that  the  existing  "Language-School"  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  in  Peking, 
known  by  the  Chinese  name  of  T^ung-Win-Kuan,  was  the  "College  of  West- 
ern Science  and  Learning ",  projected  by  the  Chinese  Grovemment  with  a 
view  to  the  Regeneration  of  China,  and  for  which  College  he  engaged  the 
Professor;  2udly,  that,   while  appointing   the    Prrifessor  to  the  Chair  of 
Mathematics  and   Astronomy  in  that  "College"  or  University,  he  (Mr. 
Hart)  explained  to  and  repeatedly  impressed  on  him,  that  his  "Chair"  was 
only  to  be  ** styled^*  a  Chair,  but  was  in  reality  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind  ; 
Si'dly,  tiiat,  while  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Government  nominating  the 
Professor   to  the  Chair   in  question,   Mr.  Hart   explained  and  repeatedly 
impressed  on  him,  that  his  real  position  was  to  be  that  of  a  school-master, 
and  that   he   was   only  to   be  "styled"  Professor;  4thly,  that  Mr.  Hart 
explained  and  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  Professor  that  he,  the  Professor- 
schoolmaster,  occupying  a   Chair-Nochair  in   the   Projected   Government 
University-Existing  Yam^n  Language  School,  would  have  to  teach  the  ABC 
of  "the  Queen  of  Sciences",  the  "one  and  one  make  two"  of  the  Higher 
Calculus,  to  the  lads  then  in  the  Tung-Wen^Kitanj  and  others;  5thly,  that 
Mr.  Hart  explained  and  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  Professor,  that  his  duties, 
as  a  schoolmaster,  would  be  of  tho  driest,  dullest,  and  most  laborious  kind, 
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that  they  would  demand  great  attention  and  exercise   all   bis  patir^ 
that  the  beginning  would  be  small,  the  work  arduous,  disagreeable  acd u- 
couraging,  and  that  yet  all  the  drudgery  would  have  to  be  perfonMd  ' 
the   Professor   himself;  6thly,  that   Mr.   Hart  explained    and  repotiM- 
im pressed  on  the  Professor,  that  such  duties  would  occupy  him  at  kistr 
hours  daily  ;  7thly,  that  the  Professor, — "  a  man  of  genius  and  oriji^- 
research,  who  had  battled  bravely  against  the  world  in  the  cause  of  SeeKJ*. 
and  was  willing,  as  he  had  starved  for  Science  before,  if  need  be,  to  etirr 
for  Science  again,  —responded  to  those  explanations  of  the  Inspector-Gft^k 
of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  in  almost  enthusiastic  language,  and  profcir: 
his  anxiety  to  do  anything  and  to  put  up  with  everything  ;  8thly,  tbit  il' 
Hart  explained  to  the  Professor,  while  urging  him  to  proceed   poBt-bast*  v- 
Peking,  that  it  might  be  impossible  for  a  long  time  to  come  to  find  the  r-Jr- 
kind  of  students,  that  there  might  be  opposition  to  "  the  (projccte<];C 
lege  ",  i.e.  according  to  Mr.  Hart,  the  (existing)  T^vng-Wen-Kuaik,  and  t: 
it  might  even  prove  a  failure ;  9thly,   that   Mr.   Hart   explained  io  li- 
Professor,  that  the  erection  of  an  Observatory,  and  the  purchase  of  a  Lil««; 
would  depend  on  the  success  of  "  the  College  ",  Le.  according  to  him,  dt 
Yam^n's  Language-School ;  lOthly,  that  Mr.  Hart  explained  to  the  Profefs-t. 
that  he  might  have  to  put  up  in  Peking  with  Customs-students'  quarter, 
llthly,  that  the  Professor  accepted  the  position,  and  undertook  to  pert:m 
the  duties,  of  a  school-master  in  the  Yam^n's  Language-School;  l^ttiy 
that  the  Professor  undertook  to  acquire  a  competent  knowledge  of  li^ 
Chinese  language,  and  to  translate  works  from  Chinese  into  English  srl 
vice  versd  ;  ISthly,  that  the  Professor  undertook  to  teach  nothing  but  Sciesj'r 
generally  accepted,  notably,  the  Newtonian  system  of  Astronomy ;  Htbly. 
that  the  Professor  undertook  to  serve  the  Chinese  Government  at  ^e  fof- 
annual  salary  of  £600,  to  increase  after  five  years  to  £800,  and  after  aiiotlicr 
five  years  to  XI 000;  15thly,  that  Mr.  Hart  agreed  upon  such  a  ealarjiit^ 
the  Professor  in  London  ;  16thly,  that,  subsequently  in  China,  the  Profoi-f 
told  Mr.  Hart,  that  a  low  salary  was  a  degiadation  to  a  man  of  eniiD'^'- 
learning,  and  that,  in  Germany,   Professors  had  salaries  from  i'3000  tv 
£4000  a  year ;  ITthly,  that  the  Professor  professed  friendship  for  Mr.  Hart; 
ISthly,  that  Mr.  Hart  offered  to  the  Professor  the  alternative  of  teacl»Wr 
ilathematics  or  "going  away",  and  that  the  latter  accepted  the  altemiiti^*'' 
lOthly,  that  Mr.  Hart  had  a  personal  interview  with  the  Professor  be^t'* 
he  had  received  the  Professor's  letter  of  the  3rd  August  18G6,  requesUug* 
first  interview ;  20tlily,  tliat  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  in  its  second  Memor'd 
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expressed  itself  in  favor  of  the  projected  College  of  Western  Science  and 
Learning.  t.«.,  the  New  University  of  China ;  etc.,  etc. 

IfUerUional  suppressions  of  the  truth : — Istly,  to  the  effect,  that  a  letter, 
of   which  Mr.  Hatt  gives  an  abstract  to  serve  dj&  a  proof  for  his  statement.s, 
was  addressed  by  him,  not  to  the  Professor  of  English  whom  he  engaged  in 
lilugland,  but  to  the  successor  of  that  gentleman,  long  afterwards  and  under 
very  different  circumstances  engaged  by  him  in  China ;  2ndly,  that  a  resi- 
dence had  been  newly  bnilt  by  Mr.  Hart  and  completed  even  for  the  latter 
Professor,  long  before  one  was  offered  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  •  3rdly, 
that  the  house,  at  last  assigned  to  him,  had  been  designedly  rendered  unin- 
habitable by  the  professing  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government ;  etc.,  etc., 
besides  repetitions  of  those  more  important  cases  of  facts  suppressed,  which 
have  been  already  stated  (comp.  also  41,  8,  9,  10). 

64.     We  now  approach  the  sixth  and  last  stage  of  our  historico- moral 

uketch  of  the  Inspector-General's  conduct  relative  to  "  the  New  University 

of  China",  which  closes  with  his  positive  refusal,  on  January  6,  1870,  to 

pay  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  a  certain  sum  of  money,  by  Mr.  Hart 

himself  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  the  Professor  by  the  Chinese  Government, 

out  of  funds  by  the  Chinese  Government  placed  in  his  (Mr.  Hart*s)  hands 

for  the  purpose,  and  with  instructions  of  payment.     After  a  vain  attempt, 

on  the  part  of  the  Inspector-General  and  the  newly-appointed  "  President " 

of  the  old  T*ung-Wen-Kuan,  into  which  "  the  College  "  has  now  "  officially  " 

relapsed,  to  induce  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  at,  and  Director  of,  the 

proje}ted  New  Observatory  to  exchange  his  position  under  the  Chinese 

Government  for  that  of  a  school-master  in  the  Language-School  under  the 

TsuDg-li  Yamen  and  Dr.  Martin  ;  and  after  another  vain  attempt,  on  the 

pai*t  of  the  Professor,  to  induce  Mr.  Hart  to  submit  their  differences  to  fair 

arbitration  :  the  former  proceeds  to  Shanghai  for  the  piu-pose  of  taking  legal 

measures  against  the  latter  ;  and  the  latter  addresses,  on  November  28,  a 

despatch  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  characterized  by  the  following  additional 

False  charge  against  the  Professor  : — to  the  effect  that,  in  leaving  Peking, 
and  "without  permission",  he  had  exposed  the  interests  of  the  T'ung-Whi' 
Knan  to  harm ; 

Wilful  misrepresentations  and  intentional  suppressions  of  the  truth : — as 
already  specified  (49) ;  and,  on  the  ground  of  these  and  former  charges, 
falsely  brought  by  Mr.  Hart  against  the  Professor,  the 

Suggestion  for  his  dismissal  by  the  Tsung-li  YamSn, — a  suggestion 
which,  so  far  as  the  Yamen   is  concerned,  wa«  carried  into  effect  by  its 
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despatxjh  to  Mr.  Hart  of  Novejmber  2D,  1869  (49),  and   the  letter  froL 
luspector-General  to  the  Professor  of  November  30,  1869  (51). 
And,  the  same  as  before,  Mr.  Hart  renders  himself  guilty  of  all  this  d^ 
intentional  suppression  of  the  truth,  wilful  imtruth  and    misrepresaitai 
false  accusation,  slander,  and  malice  with  the  view  of  freeing  himself  of  i 
responsibilities,  incurred  by  his  own  unscrupulous  levity  and  ambition ;  «^iT 
feating  the  ends  of  justice ;  and  of  wronging  a  man  of  science,  who  had  trss-- 
to  his  honor,  and  relied  on  his  assurances  of  friendship  and  goodwill  (1^.  \^ 
65.     This  leaves  us  only  to  record  the  course  of  the  legal  proceeii^i 
taken   by   the   Professor  against  the   professing  ''Agent  of  the  CLi^ 
Government",  before  H.  B.  M.  Supreme  Court  of  Justice   for  China  c: 
Japan  at  Shanghai ;  Sir  Edmund  G.  Hornby,  Chief  Judge,  Cha&  W.  Gocdii 
Esq.,  Assistant  Judge.     We  can  no  better  indicate  the  high  esteem  invbd 
the  Chief  Judge  was  and  is  held,  than  by  transcribing  the  addreea^  Bp^' 
by  almost  every  foreign  resident  in  Shanghai,  which  was  presented  to  i^ 
on  his  departure  in  August,  1870.     It  reads  thus  : — 

We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Foreign  Community  of  Siuai^>i<  ^ 
view  of  your  approaching  departure  from  the  Settlement,  avail  ourseiFei  of  cs^ 
op{X)rtunity  to  give  expression  to  the  feelings  of  esteem  and  respect  with  vbk: 
you  have  inspired  us,  during  your  five  years  tenure  of  office  here. 

The  establishment  of  H.  B.  M.'s  Supreme  Court  was  in  itself  a  matter^ 
considerable  importance  to  British  residents,  and  in  some  measure  toci]^ 
Foreigners  as  well.  In  order,  however,  that  the  full  advantages  expected  tFS 
the  institution  might  be  obtained,  it  was  essential  that  the  first  Chief  hi^- 
appointed  should  not  only  be  a  good  and  sound  lawyer,  but.  still  moreai&c 
whose  mature  experience,  power  of  organization,  courteous  demeanoiu'  Asd 
general  ability,  would  render  the  Court  not  only  a  respectable  channel  for  ^ 
proceedings,  but  also  a  tribunal  for  reconciling  differences,  smoothing  over  dm 
culties,  and  promoting  harmony.  These  requirements,  you  have  satisfied  ic  (^ 
eminent  degree.  Ton  have  organized  an  efficient  Court,  you  have  checked  ^ 
gation,  promoted  good  feeling,  encouraged  the  ready  settlement  of  difficulti^ 
and  in  those  cases  where  resort  has  been  had  to  the  &ial  arbitrament  of  the  U* 
you  have  pronounced  decisions  with  which  few  people  (if  any)  have  had  o&^ 
to  be  dissatisfied. 

The  Community  is  also  deeply  indebted  to  yon,  for  your  valuable  aid  m^ 
difficult  task  of  forming  a  new  Code  of  Regulations  for  the  Municipal  OoTeo- 
ment  of  this  Settlement ;  for  your  ever  ready  assistance  in  promoting  sJl  n^*^ 
of  public  interest ;  and  for  the  kindly  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  you  have  met^ 
the  calls,  for  counsel  and  advice,  which  have  been  so  frequently  made  upon  j<'^ 

In  your  private  capacity  also  you  have,  by  your  genial  character  and  «« 
active  interest  you  have  always  displayed  in  the  social  pursuits  of  the  Comma- 
nity,  deservedly  gained  the  regard  and  goodwill  of  your  fellow-residenta. 

In  parting  from  you,  we  feel  that  we  are  losing  not  only  an  able  Judge,  ^\ 
a  valued  friend  and  counsellor ;  and  we  trust  that,  after  the  temporary  t^ 
well-earned  repose  from  your  labours  which  you  desire,  you  will  retnro  to  ^ 
post  yon  have  so  ably  filled.  Should  you  not  do  so,  we  hope  that  H.  M.  GotpR 
ment  may  find  for  you  another  sphere  of  action  which,  while  giring  p^^, 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  your  talents  and  abilities,  may  prove  cougcfiia^  i^^^ 
pleasant  to  yourself. 
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SM^T,  Croodwin,  previously  to  his  appointment  to  Shanghai,  was  a  Member  of 
tike  Ltondon  Bar,  and  gained  notice  by  his  well>known  paper  on  the  Mosaio 
Oosmogony  in  '^Essays  and  Reviews".     The  Professor,  as  plaintiff,  was 
represented  by  a  countryman  of  Mr.  Hart's,   K  T.  Bennie  Esq.,  Barrister. 
at>Law  and  Counsel  to  £L  B.  M.  Government,  a  gentleman  of  high  standing 
and   repute  as  a  lawyer,  and  of  extensive  practice  as  a  Solicitor;  the 
Inspector-General  by  Nicholas  J.  Hannen  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  Solicitor 
to  the  Chinese  Maritime  Custom^,  recently  appointed  H.  M.  Acting  Assistant 
Judge  for  Japan.     At  one  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Rennie's  place  was 
taken  by  R.  W.  M.  Bird  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law,  a  gentleman  who,  though  still 
in  the  early  prime  of  life,  has  already  achieved  a  prominent  position,  and,  dis- 
tinguished by  all  those  qualities  of  head  and  heart,  which  lead  to  the  highest 
eminence  in  the  profession,  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  Bar.    As  far  as 
wealth  and  influence  went,  Mr.  Hart  commanded  every  advantage  which 
their  possession  by  an  unscrupulous  man  can  give,  while  the  Professor 
laboured  under  all  the  disadvantages  inseparable  from  poverty.    To  show, 
how  well  Mr.  Hart  and  his  counsel  knew^  and  were  prepared  to  profit  by, 
those  disadvantages,  and  what  was  the  spirit  in  which  they  meant  to  con- 
dact  the  defence,  we  will  here  transcribe  Mr.  Hannen*s  motion  at  the  first 
commencement  of  proceedings,  followed  by  Mr.  Hart's  affidavit  in  support 

of  it  :— 

Shanghai,  26th  February,  1870. 

The  defendant  by  his  counsel  moves  that  the  plaintiff  be  ordered  to  file  in 
Court  a  statement  of  a  fit  place  within  the  jurisdiction,  where  notice  or  process 
may  be  served  on  him,  and  that  he  may  be  ordered  to  give  security  for  costs 
and  fees  by  deposit  or  by  bond  in  the  penal  sum  of  500  dollars  and  such  furUier 
and  better  security  for  costs  and  fees  as  the  Court  may  think  fit  and  that  tiie 
Court  direct  proceedings  to  be  stayed  in  the  meanwhile. 

(Signed)       Nicholas  0.  HAimisir, 

Counsel  for  Deft. 

The  Mid  Robert  Hart  the  defendant  in  the  said  action  make  oath  and  say. 

That  I  am  informed  and  verily  believe  that  the  plaintiff  in  this  suit  is  a 
(Prussian)  subject  of  one  of  the  states  beUynging  to  the  North  German  Confederation. 

That  even  if  the  plaintiff  in  this  suit  be  by  any  means  amenable  to  the 
process  of  this  Court,  he  is  only  a  temporary  resident  within  its  jurisdiction. 

That  I  am  advii^d  and  verily  believe  that  I  have  a  good  defence  in  Law, 
equity  aad  fact  to  the  various  matters  in  the  plaintiff's  petition  set  out. 

Sworn  at  Shan^diai,  (Signed)       Bobs&t  Ha&t. 

this  25th  day  of  February,  1870, 

Before  me 

(Signed)    O.  Jamieson, 

Acting  Law  Secy. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  concluding  correspondence  between  the  Pro- 
fessor and  the  Inspector-General  (52),  the  object  of  the  preceding  motion 
will  be  readily  understood.     As  to  Mr.  Hart's  affidavit,  it  is  somewhat 

4i        . 
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difficult  to  say,  what  a  person  may  not  *'  verily  believe  ".  There  are  pecfi 
who  "  verily  believe ",  that  the  Moon  is  made  of  green  cheese ;  and  t  • 
just  possible  that,  among  their  number,  some  eccentric  individual  migit  - 
found  to  make  oath  and  swear  to  his  "  belief*'.  But  such  an  indir.i^ 
would,  certainly,  have  no  more  reason  for  doing  so,  than  Mr.  Hart  hsA  f* 
"verily  believing"  that  the  Professor  is  "a  (Prussian)  subject  of  one  of  tl* 
states  belonging  to  the  North-German  Confederation ".  Mr.  Hart  had,  o 
a  previous  occasion,  been  distinctly  and  positively  informed  by  the  Profi*' 
himself,  that  he  is  a  naturalized  British  subject ;  and  the  Iiispector-Gcnri 
might  have  assured  himself  of  the  fact  and  every  particular  relat've  U  's. 
at  the  Registration  Office  of  H.  M.  Consulate.  How  he  could  have  ''▼a*!? 
believed  ",  and  made  oath  that  he  verily  believed,  to  have  **  a  good  defeaa 
in  equity  and  fojct  to  the  various  matters  in  the  plaintiff's  petition  set  otf 
we  must,  referring  him  both  to  the  preceding  narrative  and  to  the  seqce. 
leave  to  the  reader  to  explain  to  himself.  In  the  "  Enctclofadu  Briti-v 
nioa",  Art  "Oaih'\  we  read :  "An  oath  in  evidence  binds  the  jurc-r* 
declare  what  he  knows  to  .be  true,  and  nothing  but  what  lie  knows  to  U  irv- 
An  oath  required  to  assure  the  public  of  our  belief  in  the  truth  of  uj 
proposition  cannot,  vnthovi  the  guilt  of  perjury^  be  taken  by  any  nwn,  '^^^^ 
at  the  time  of  swearing,  has  the  dighiest  doubt  in  his  mind  ukdhtr  ^j^- 
proposition  be  really  true", 

66.  The  preliminary  trial  took  place  on  March  22,  1870,  before  Sir 
Edmund  Honiby,  Chief  Judge,  and  Chas.  W.  Goodwin  Esq.,  Assistant  Jiui^ 
on  a  demurrer  to  certain  paragraphs  of  Defendant's  answer  to  Phdntif  J 
petition.     Of  these  the  four  principal  paragraphs  were  : — 

21.  And  for  a  further  answer  to  so  much  of  the  petition  as  is  oontslneda 
the  first  five  paragraphs  of  the  said  petition,  the  defendant  says — That  preview 
to  and  at  the  time  of  the  said  representations  (i.e.  the  representationB  made :: 
England)  the  defendant  was  and  represented  himself  to  the  plaintiff  as  heat^* 
servant  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government,  and  that  the  said  represenUiit^^^ 
were  made  in  that  capacity  and  in  no  other,  and  the  said  Imperial  Gorenuoc^^' 
have  never  disavowed  the  acts  of  the  defendant  nor  denied  the  aocuncy  or  tni'«> 
of  any  representations  made  by  him. 

22.  And  for  an  answer  to  so  much  of  the  said  petition  as  is  oontaio^  /^ 
paragraphs  7,  8  and  9,  defendant  says  that,  previous  and  at  the  time  of  the  wji 
representations  complained  of  (t.e.  the  representations  made  in  Peking)  pUio^ 
and  defendant  were  both  in  the  employ  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  H  ^. 
the  defendant's  duty  in  pursuance  of  such  employment  to  report  to  the  Tbuo^' ' 
Yamen  upon  the  conduct,  representations  and  movements  of  the  profess:^ 
attached  to  the  T*img-W6n-Kuan  and  ui)on  those  of  the  plaintiff  amongst  oihc^ 
— and  the  defendant  in  the  ordinary  course  and  in  the  lawful  exerciae  of  v^ 
duty,  and  not  otherwise,  made  certain  reports  of  and  concerning  the  oonii'^ 
movements  and  representations  of  the  plaintiff  which  are  the  wilful  and  f^ 
representations  complained  of. 
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23.  And  for  a  further  answer  to  so  much  of  the  said  petition  as  is  contained 
ill  the  10th  paragraph  (The  10th  paragraph  had  alleged  that  defendant  had 
lL>eeii  entrusted  by  the  Cliinese  Government  with  a  sum  of  £700  for  the  pay  of 
X>laintiif  which  sum  he  had  not  paid  over)  the  defendant  says  that  any  sum  or 
Slims  of  money  entrusted  to  him  for  the  purpose  mentioned,  were  and  are 
oiitrusted  to  him  in  his  capacity  of  servant  to  the  said  Chinese  Government  to 
l>e  disposed  of  by  him  according  to  his  discretion  and  not  otherwise. 

24.  And  for  a  further  answer  to  the  whole  of  the  said  petition,  the 

defendant  says  that  so  far  as  it  relates  to  any  representations  made  and  acts 

clone  having  reference  to  the  said  T*ung-WSn-Kuan,  he  was,  previous  to  and 

Ijoth  he*  and  the  plaintiff  were  during  the  whole  of  the  time  in  the  said  petition 

x*eferred   to,  in  the  euiployment  of  the  Chinese  Government ;  and  in  such 

employment  it  became  and  is  the  defendant's  duty  to  superintend  all  the  affairs 

connected  with  the  T*ung-Wen-Kuan  and  the  foreigners  connected  therewith, 

and  to  make  such  representations,  write  such  letters,  do  such  acts  and  pay  such 

8  inns  of  money  as  to  the  said  detendant  in  his  discretion  should  seem  fit  in  the 

premises,  and  that  any  and  every  of  the  representations  made,  letters  written, 

2icts  done  or  sums  of  money  held  by  the  defendant  or  withheld  from  the  plaintiff 

'by  the  defendant  or  by  the  defendant's  order  as  alleged  in  the  said  petition 

Avere  so  made,  written,  done,  held  or  withheld  respectively  by  the  defendant  in 

the  exercise  of  his  lawful  authority  in  pursuance  of  such  employment  and  in  the 

exercise  of  his  said  duty  as  a  servant  of  the  said  Imp.  China  Government,  and 

in  pursuance  of  no  other  object  and  in  virtue  of  his  said  position  and  in  virtue 

of  no  other. 

We  omit  the  minor  paragraphs,  as  their  purport  will  appear  from  the 

judgment  of  the  Court. 

67.     The  general  principle,  intended  to  bo  established  by  the  preceding 
portion  of  Defendant's  answer  was,  thai  Mr,  HaH,  as  the  Agent  of  tlie  Chinese 
GovernmeiU,  tvas  not  amenable  to  tlie  Supretne  Court  of  Sliangliai,  and  ike 
Laws  of  E^igland ;  whilst  yet,  appearing,  as  he  did,  of  his  own  free  will  and 
without  any  demurrer  to  its  jurisdiction,  before  that  Court,  he  sought  from 
the  very  judicial  Authority,  to  which  he  pleaded  not  to  be  subject,  a  legal 
decision  to  that  effect     In  other  words,  Mr.  Hart  submitted  to  the  Court 
through  his  Counsel : — "  I  verily  believe,  on  my  oath,  that  the  Plaintiff  is 
not  a  British  subject ;  but,  be  the  fact  what  it  may :  tJie  Chinese  Imperial 
OuvemmeiU  (Le.  t/te  Emj^eror  of  China)  being  represented  in  my  (Air,  IlaH^s) 
persotiy  you  liave  no  right  to  meddle  with  my  doings  whatever  they  may  have 
been ;  — and  this  is,  what  1  wish  the  Court  to  formally  acknowledge  ".     It  was 
a  bold  expectation  on  the  Defendant's  part  that,  immediately  after  his  peculiar 
uffidavit,  tlie  Court  should  receive  his  simple  statement,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Chinese  Imperial  Government,  i.e.  the  Emperor,  was  represented  in  his 
person,  and  that  the  Great  Exalted  Monarch  of  the  World  had  never  dis- 
avowed the  acts  of  his  **  barbarian "  servant,  nor  denied  the  accuracy  or 
truth  of  any  representations  made  by  him,  for  Gospel.     We  doubt,  that  the 
Emperor,  personally,  has  ever  heard  of  the  very  existence  of  his  foreign 
Inspector  General  of  Customs  ;  and  we  know  that  the  Imperial  Government 

•  4i  2 
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has  never  so  much  as  considered  "  representations  made  by  Mm  ".    He  u 
neither  been  within  a  couple  of  miles  of  the  Seat  of  the   Imperial  Gotv. 

0 

ment  at  any  time  ;  nor  has  he  at  any  time  been  privileged   to  oommiiiJci^ 
with  the  Imperial  Government  in  writing.     He  is  the  servant  of  the  Tscs£% 
Yamfin  (41,  j), — nothing  more ;  and  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  alone  his  rep 
sentations  are  and  were  made.     Suppose  H.  B.  M.  Government  were ; 
charge  a  Royal  Commission  with  the  temporary  managenckent  of  cenj^ 
matters  relative  to  China,  and  such  a  Commission  were    to   appoint  ^i^ 
employ  a  Chinaman  in  the  capacity  of  a  revenue-collector,  or  a  sak-^ii 
clerk, — for,  the  principle  involved  is  the  same, — would  that  Chinese  rercLs 
collector  or  clerk  be  entitled  to  style  himself  "  a  servant  **,  aye,  «m  i 
servant  in  the  sense  of  a  responsible  Agent  General^  "  of  H.  B.  M.  Gothic 
ment "  ?     The  proposition   is  simply   preposterous.      It   was  one  of  tit 
misrepresenkUions  and  false  pretences,  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Hart  in  Engka 
towards  the  Plaintiff,  to  state  that  he  (Mr.  Hart)  was  a  servant  of  t^ 
Chinese  Imperial  Government,  dtUy  authorized  hy  that  Govemnunt^whk: 
he  was  not — to  engage  a  staiF  of  Professors  for  the  projected  Coll^^e  *;■ 
Western  Science  and  Learning  in  Peking.      And  hence,  too,   the  eitn- 
ordinary  plea,  more  preposterous  than  his  proposition  itself,  founded  ny^ 
it  by  the  Defendant's  Counsel.     For,  instead  of  arguing  the  truth  of  It 
Hart's  alleged  position  and  his  representations  to  the  Plaintiff,  Mr.  Bam£ 
tacitly  admits,  by  assuming,  tlie  untruth  of  the  lattery  and  then  contain 
that,  " the  Chinese  Government  having  never  disavowed  the  Defendant' 
acts.   Plaintiff  ought  to  go  against  tlieni  (the  Chinese  Govenitneni)  ^' 
endeavouring  to  falsely  represent  the  action,  which  was  one  for  wilful  d^ 
representations  and  slander,  as  "  simply  an  action  for  breach  of  warranty'. 
Suppose  our  Chinese  clerk  to  have  been  on  a  visit  to  his  native  ooimtq- 
and,  representing  himself  to  be  a  servant  t.e.  an  agent  of  Her  B.  Majesty  i 
Government,  to  have  induced  by  wilful  misrepresentations   some  ChJs^ 
scholar  to  proceed  to  England ;  and  supposing  further  that,  by  intemationi' 
treaty,  China  enjoyed  in  England  the  right  of  exterritoriality,  and  a  Sujffeiti 
Court  of  Justice  for  Chinese  subjects  to  exist  in  London  :  then,  Mr.  Hannsi 
argues,  the  Chinese  scholar  has  no  right  to  bring  his  fellow-countiyman,  tfes 
Chinese  clerk  in  the  service  of  an  English  Royal  Commission,  before  the 

1  We  have  adduced  documentary  proof  (10)  that  Mr.  Hart  bad  no  aach  aath(^i 
not  even  from  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n  ;  and  he  himself  admitted  at  the  commenoemeat 
of  his  examination,  that  he  had  only  verbal  instructions  from  "the  Foreign  Board  , 
which  itse{f  poMe^aed  no  authority/ to  that  efftct  (41,  2  ;  63,  s,  4),  "to engage  certaiff/v*^ 
feasors", — quite  a  difierent  thing  from  "founding  a  new  College  of  Western  Sckd^* 
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Chinese  Supreme  Court,  established  in  London  for  the  express  purpose  of 
legally  deciding  any  differences  arising  in  England  between  Chinese  subjects, 
because,  forsooth,  on  the  one  hand  the  Chinese  clerk  pretended  to  be  "  a 
servant  of  the  English  Royal  Government",  and,  on  the  other  hand,  because 
the  Chinese  scholar  had  not  first  written  from  China  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  enquire  whether  it  did  or  did  not  "  repudiate  and  refuse  to 
be  bound  by  the  representatioas  of  the  Chinese  clerk  of  the  supposed  Royal 
Commission  ";  and  he  further  argues  that,  Her  Majesty's  Government  hav- 
ing ^^ never  disavowed  the  acts  of  the  Chinese  clerk",  the  Chinese  scholar 
"  ought  to  go  against  Her  Majesty's  Government  first".  Really,  that  argu- 
ments of  so  puerile  and  silly  a  tendency  should  in  all  seriousness  have  been 
brought  forward,  in  an  English  Court  of  Justice,  by  an  English  Barrister- 
at-Law,  surpasses  almost  belief ;  and  shows,  if  anything^  to  what  straights 
^Ir.  Hart's  Counsel  must  have  been  reduced  for  a  defence,  or  else,  how 
utterly  defective  he  is  in  reason,  common  sense,  and  legal  knowledge ;  if 
not  both. 

68.  Next  Mr.  Hannen  would  establish  these  two  principles,  viz,  that, 
of  any  two  foreigners,  who  happen  to  be  in  the  employ  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  it  becomes,  in  pursuance  of  such  employment,  tfie  duty  of  tlie 
Ofie  to  act  as  a  spy,  aiid  to  report  to  the  Tsung-li  YamSn  upon  the  conduct,  of 
tlie  other  ;  and,  hovoever  slanderous  and  untrue  such  reports  may  he,  that  they 
may  be  thus  made  '*  in  the  ordinary  course,  and  in  the  lawful  exercise,  of 
that  duty ".  Let  us  trust,  for  the  sake  of  justice  and  morality  in  Japan, 
that  the  present  Acting  Assistant-  Judge  of  H.  B.  M.  Court  in  that  country, 
may  have  changed  his  principles,  and  his  strange,  his  passing  strange,  views 
upon  these  points.  We  cannot  help  quoting  a  part  of  the  proceedings, 
relative  thereto,  as  reported  in  "  the  Shanghai  Evening  Courier "  for  March 
23, 1870,  which  paper  has  given  the  by  fxsx  most  circumstantial  and  generally 
accurate  account  of  the  whole  case  : — 

Mr.  Hakkbn. — If  I  prove  that  defendant  had  the  alleged  authority  to  found 
the  Peking  College  at  the  time  of  his  a)minunicationa  with  plaintiff  in  England,  ^ 
lie  will  certainly  not  be  liable  for  any  damage  resulting  to  plaiiitiif  in  consequence 
of  the  Chinese  Govemmbnt  changing  its  mind.  Plaintiff  must  have  known  tliat 
his  contract  with  defendant  could  have  no  force  till  it  was  ratihed  by  the 
priucipala  of  the  latter.^ 

Couax. — Tins  is  not  an  action  of  contract  but  of  misrepresentation. 

and  Learning  ".     Nay,  he  wrote  to  the  Professor,  in  October,  1869,  that  the  YamGn's 
second  Memorial  (11)  "went  beyond  his  most  saDguine  hopes''  (p.  182  and  Note  6). 

2  What  plea  for  a  CouiiBel,  learned  in  Law,  to  use :  "  Plaintiff  nivAi  have  known !" 
Mr.  Haunou,  one  would  suppose,  could  hardly  have  read  ^Ir.  Hart's  letter  of 
appoliitmeut  (8,  3). 
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Mr.  Hannen. — But  after  plaintiff  accepted  his  position  at  Peking,  then, 
case  becomes  a  question  between  two  servants  of  the  Chinese  GrOTenuoes-.  • 
which  this  Court  can  have  no  jurisdiction,  even  though  the  one  alleges  thcr 
other  (a  British  subject)  has  done  him  a  wrong. 

Court. — Let  us  suppose  the  case  of  two  British  subjects  in  theempky 
the  Chinese  Government ;  one  of  whom  makes  wilfully  false  and  filafiQe-. 
representations  of  the  other  to  the  Chinese  Government,  in  oonsequenoeof  t*.' 
the  latter  is  kicked  out  of  a  lucrative  situation,  this  Court  if  applied  to  tx. 
certainly  interfere  in  such  a  case. 

Mr.  HANNEN.^Such  a  deciston,  My  Lord,  would  never  be  upheld  in  i^ 
Courts. 

Court. — Let  us,  Mr.  Hannen,  suppose  an  extreme,  a  most  improbibk  y 
not  impossible  case.  Suppose  two  Commissioners  of  Customs,  British  SBb}««% 
of  equal  standing  in  the  Chinese  service  ;  and  that  one  of  these  made  1^*^ 
statements  against  the  other  to  their  common  chief,  in  consequence  of  wLii^  i^ 
slandered  party  was  dismissed  the  service.  Do  you  mean  to  saj  tbt  u- 
aggrieved  party  lost  all  right  of  bringing  an  action  against  the  vrong-doff:. 
this  Court,  because  they  were  both  servants  of  the  Chinese  Government  / 

Mr.  Hannen. — The  defendant  in  that  case  would  have  to  prove  tlat '^-i 
he  did,  he  did  in  the  execution  of  his  duty. 

Court. — But  we  supposed  that  the  defendant  had  made  fctUe  and  s^^adfr* 
statements.  Li  it  possible  for  a  man  to  make  such  statements  <u  a  ps": , 
his  duty  f 

Mr.  Hannen.  — Yes,  My  Lord,  that  is  quite  conceivable. 

Court. — ^Then  the  injured  party  has  no  remedy  ? 

Mr.  Hannen. — Oh  yes  ;  they  are  Chinese  employes  ;  let  them  repair  fe»tf 
YamSn  to  have  their  dispute  settled. — Surely  this  Court  would  never  selb-.; 
interfere  in  disputes  between  Chinese  servants  without  regard  to  the  Ghi«s^ 
Government.  Such  a  course  would  be  inconsistent  witli  its  dignity  and  ^. 
detrimental  to  all  sound  policy.  ^ 

Court. — We  disregard  that  altogether.  We  know  nothing  about  t- 
Chinese  Imperial  Government  in  this  Court... Suppose  it  were  a  Chinese coss- 
to  flog  learned  professors,  and  that  Mr.  Hart  as  a  pctrt  of  his  d\Uy  were  to  or^|* 
out  some  professors  to  be  flogged.  Would  these  gentlemen  have  no  rec''^' 
against  him  in  this  Court  ? 

Mr.  Hannen. — Well,  if  he  could  show  that  it  was  his  duty,  and  tliai  i 
did  it  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  he  would  be  justified. 

Court. — The  consequence  would  be  very  grave  if  this  Court  were  tot -^ 
that  such  conduct  could  be  justified  uiyier  colour  of  duty  of  the  Chinese  (»^'^-' 
men  t.... Then  what  you  mean  to  say  to  this  Court  is:  You  have  no  ri^^^. 
enquire  whether  the  representations  made  by  defendant  in  respect  to  plipi- 
were  true  or  false,  inasmuch  as  both  the  parties  were  in  the  employ meut  ^  ^ 
Chinese  Government.  Or  if  you  do  not  go  so  far,  you  leave  it  open  t)^*^ 
enquire  whether  the  representations  made  by  him  were  within  the  line  of  >^ 

1  Let  us  imagine  our  ^Chinese  clerk  of  the  supposed  Royal  Commission  anQ** 
Chinese  scholar,  assumed  to  have  been  appointed  by  the  former,  in  China,  to  tbeta- 
of  Chinese  Language  and  Literature  in  a  new  University  in  London,  to  be  fcw-^^ 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  which  knew  as  little  of  such  a  projected  Uni^^'- 
as  it  did  of  the  Chinese  clerk  of  its  Royal  Commission,  before  the  Chinese  Sap*^ 
Court,  assumed  to  have  been  established  in  the  British  Metropolis  for  the  es^"^ 
purpose  of  legally  deciding  any  disputes  arising  between  Chinese  subjects  in  Engl^^ 
and  let  us  further  imagine,  before  that  Chinese  Court,  the  learned  Chinese  Cooi^* 
of  the  Chinese  clerk  to  get  up,  and  tell  the  Court: — Surely,  this  Chinese  Coartffu''^ 
never  BeJfishly  interfere  in  disputes  of  Chinese  servants  of  the  English  mihout^* 
to  the  English  Governmeiit.     Such  a  course  would,— who  could  doubt  it?— l>e  ^'^ 
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duty  as  a  servant  of  the  Chinese  Government.  This  vou  will  observe  wr)uld 
still  give  us  a  kind  of  jurisdiction  in  such  cases.  But  now  far  would  you  allow 
us  to  go  ?    Where  do  you  think  we  would  begin  to  go  beyond  our  jurisdiction  ? 

Mi,  Hannen. — Whenever  you  began  to  enquire  into  the  maimer  in  which 
he  performed  his  duty.     That  belongs  to  the  Tsung-li  YamSn. 

Court. — But  you  would  have  to  prove  that  the  Tsung-li  TamSn  and  the 
Chinese  Government  are  identical.  And  in  respect  of  your  allegation  that  hotK 
parties  in  this  case  were  servants  of  the  Chinese  Government,  and  that  their 
dispute  can  be  settled  only  in  the  Yamdn,  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  because 
a  man  enters  the  service  of  a  foreign  Government,  he  becomes  amenable  to  its 
legal  tribunals  ? 

Mr.  Hannen. — I  am  sure  that  a  British  Court  will,  for  its  own  sake,  refuse 
to  interfere  in  such  disputes  as  at  present.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  contrary 
to  all  public  policy,  and  cannot  but  be  mischievous  to  all  concerned.  If  I  am 
wrong,  then  Mr.  Hart  may  be  sued  every  time  he  refuses  to  increase  a  tide- 
waiter's  salary. 

The  concluding  remark  of  the  Defendant's  Counsel,  though  equally  destitute 
of  logic  and  sense,  indicates  the  true  motive  of  bis  extraordinary  defence : 
Mr.  Hart,  he  would  seem  to  argue,  has,  by  "  the  manrier  in  which  he  has 
performed  his  duty"  in  the  service  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  as  Inspeetor- 
General  of  Customs,  rendered  himself  liable  to  so  many  actions  at  law,  that, 
unless  '^  the  Court  refuse  to  interfere  in  such  disputes "  and  sttspend  law 
and  justice  in  his  clients  favor,  the  latter  might  be  ruined. 

69.  Nor  is  it  merely  to  slandering  and  flogging,  that  Mr.  Hannen 
would  extend  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Hart  as  ''  a  servant  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment'*. Logically  speaking,  such  a  privilege  might  thus  be  claimed  by 
every  servant  of  that  Government ;  but,  logic  not  being  the  forte  of  the 
learned  Counsel,  he  restricts  the  application  of  his  demand  for  general  irre- 
sponsibility to  the  Inspector-General,  whose  "  discretion "  he  places  both 
above  the  Law  of  England  and  the  Will  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  It  is 
well  known,  that  a  large  sum,  a  very  large  sum  of  Chinese  public  money  is 
by  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  for  various  piurposes  and  annually  entrusted  to 
Mr.  Hart.  Now,  what  more  convenient  principle  in  law  could  Mr.  Hannen 
have  invented  for  the  personal  benefit  of  his  client,  than  the  principle  that 

sistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Court,  and  very  detrimental  to  all  sound  policy  on 
its  part.  Are  not  both  our  countrymen,  the  Chinese  clerk  and  the  Chinese  scholar, 
employes  of  the  English  ?  Let  them,  then,  lost  it  be  said  that  the  injtuned  party  have 
no  remedy,  repair  to  the  Britiih  Foreign  Office  to  have  their  diBpnte  settled.  It  will 
be  quite  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  IL  B.  M.  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  attend 
to  these  little  squabbles  of  Chinamen,  who,  at  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Granville,  are 
sure  to  obtain  justice,  without  any  detriment  to  the  public  policy  of  this  Court. — 
Would  not  the  legal  profession,  the  same  as  every  rational  person,  in  hearing  sneh  an 
argument  produced,  be  disposed  to  infer  from  it,  that  the  learned  Chinese  Counsel 
must  have  gone  crazy  ?  We  would  recommend  to  Mr.  Hannen  to  place  himself  for 
one  moment  in  the  position  of  the  latter  in  England. 
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8Ueh  sums  of  money  "  are  entrusted  to  him  (Mr.  Hart)  in  his  capac:'; 
servant,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  according  to  his  own  digerdicm  ^ 
otherwise^*  f  But,  suppose  the  same  principle  were  applied  to  the  Direc' 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  or  the  Controller  of  the  Army  or  Navy  Pay.::: 
an  English  barrister  were,  in  an  English  Court  of  Justice,  to  claiin  fort:: 
officials  in  question,  in  their  capacity  as  servants,  the  lawful  privO^'  • 
dispose  of  the  publio  money,  entrusted  to  them  for  the  purpose  of  pirz 
the  interest  on  the  national  debt,  or  salaries  due  by  the  British  Govenucr: 
aeoording  to  their  individual  diseretiofi  <md  not  otherwise:  what  opiim'^ 
us  ask,  would  be  formed  of  the  state  of  mind  of  such  a  barriBterf  andfcu 
he  be  considered  a  fit  and  proper  person  to  take  bis  seat,  as  a  Judge,  ccti: 
Eugliah  Beikoh )  The  farther  '<  privilege  '*,  claimed  for  Mr.  Hart  I7  ^ 
learned  Counsel,  i^pears  to  us  to  almost  amount  to  a  privilege  of  vjij^ 
priating  publio  money,  due  by  the  Chinese  Govemment  to  its  ewpfof^^^ 
his  own,  OS  weU  as  any  other,  use  suggested  by  his  own  ^  dBseretkii' 
Lastly  Mr.  Hann^n  argues  that,  as  a  servant  of  the  Chinese^  it  becsinect 
natural  duty  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Imperial  Maritime  Oustoms,  t1k» 
duty  it  was  to  reside  and  pisrform  the  duties  of  his  office  at  Shangfaii,^  ^ 
superintend  at  Peking  not  only  the  Tsung-li  Tam^n's  '<  LanguagOnSdioi'r. , 
placed  by  Imperial  Rescript  under  the  superintendence  of  IBjb  ExodleK? 
S'iii,  but  ''  all  the  affairs  connected  with  the  T'ung-W^-£aan  and  ^ 
foreigners  connected  therewith,  and  to  make  such  representations,  vn*>^ 
such  letters^  and  do  such  acts,  as  to  his  discretion  should  seem  fit  intk 
premises".  In  other  words,  Mr.  Hannen  claimed  for  his  client^  besideitk 
privilege  of  infficting  punishment  at  discretion,  slanderiog  at  di3cretii& 
and  appropriating  money  at  discretion,  the  additional  privilege  of  acting  t^ 
spy  at  discretion.  Of  the  glaring  absurdity  and  folly,  as  well  as  the  vt^ 
immorality  of  such  pleas  we  need  say  no  more  :  the  only  point>  to  whicb  v. 
would  call  attention  is,  that  eince  Mr,  Ear€e  Counsel  must  necessarily  ^  ^^ 
posed  to  have  had  reasons  for ^  and  an  object  in,  advancing  those  pleas,  itmit^^ 
of  necessity  also  it^erred  from  them  thai  the  offences^  for  which  immi»^1^ 
claimed,  were,  by  Mr.  Hannen*s  own  implied  admission,  sonuhow  or  ^' 
involved  in  "  the  manner  in  which  "  Mr,  Hart  lutd  acted  towards  the  Projt»^' 

• 

1  We  have  already  stated,  page  571,  above,  that  in  his  despatch,  dated  FM 
November  28,  1863,  to  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  the  Hon.  Mr.  JBoH/V^ 
then  United  States  Minister,  writes  thus: — "At  another  interview  at  the  Voi^^ 
States  legation,  Sir  Frederick  Bmoe,  the  British  Minister,  heard,  as  I  hsrediV^ 
bsfere,  their — ^the  Chinese  GovemmenVs — complaints  against  Mr.  Lay,  sad  ^  ^ 
detennination  to  dismiss  him... After  what  had  happened,  we— Sir  fMerick  Bnicc 
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70.     The  Chief  Judge,  Sir  Edmund  Hornby,  delivered  judgment  in 
3  preceding  case  on  March  29,  1870,  ajs  follows  : — 

We  are  of  opinion  that  No.  13  must  be  stnick  out  as  there  is  no  assertion 
the  petition  that  the  T'ung-Wdn  Kuan  had  no  existence. 

No.  15  ought  to  be  amended,  if  it  is  intended  to  deny  in  it  all  the  conse- 
encea  that  follow  from  paragraphs  7  and  8  as  stated  in  paragraph  9. 

No.  17  must  either  be  struck  out  or  amended  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  appear 
%t  Defendant  paid  the  sums. 

No.  18  IB  bad,  if  meant  as  a  plea  of  tender. 

No.  21  must  be  struck  out  as  it  is  quite  immaterial  whether  the  Government 
savowed  the  representations  of  plaintiff. 

Nos.  22,  23,  24  must  be  struck  out  as  not  furnishing  an  answer  in  law. 
le  plea  alleges  that  it  was  Plaintiff's  duty  (both  Plaintiff  and  Defendant  being 
rvanta  of  uie  Chinese  Government),  to  report  on  the  conduct,  representations 
id  movements  of  Plaintiff  and  others.  It  is  not  in  respect  of  any  report  made 
tJier  bon4  fide  or  malidously  of  the  conduct  of  Plaintiff  that  he  complains,  but 
false  statements  and  representations.  It  may  be  assumed  that  no  action  lies 
^ainat  a  man  even  for  maliciously  doing  his  duty,  so  long  as  he  does  his  duty, 
it  a  false  representation  is  no  act  of  duty,  and  therefore  is  not  protected, 
[oreover,  we  do  not  see  that  the  case  of  Dawkins  «.  Paulett  under  which  the 
lea  is  avowedly  framed  is  an  authority  for  the  validity  in  point  of  law.  In 
lat  case  the  relation  of  the  superior  and  inferior  was  stated  and  established, 
o  false  representation  was  chaiged  ;  but  simply  that  the  Defendant  made  repre- 
mtations  which  it  was  within  the  sphere  of  ms  duty  to  make,  maliciously  and 
ot  bon&  fide.  The  act  of  duty,  whether  maliciously  done  or  not,  arose  out  of 
iie  Articles  of  War,  and  was  in  accordance  with  the  acknowledged  discipline 
f  the  Army,  and  the  relation  in  which  the  parties  stood  to  one  another,  and  not 
imply  out  of  the  relation  in  which  one  stood  alone  to  the  Government.  More- 
•ver  both  plaintiff  and  defendant  in  that  case,  by  entering  the  military  service, 
greed  to  be  bound  by  the  Articles  of  War  in  all  matters,  arising  out  of  the 
srvice  in  which  they  both  were.  The  Articles  of  War  are  part  of  the  law  of 
Sngland,  it  was  a  mere  question  of  tribunal  which  had  the  junsdiction,  militaiy 
r  civil. 

In  this  case  the  representation  made,  if  false  (and  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
idering  the  value  of  we  plea  we  must  assume  it  was  false)  was  not  within  the 
luty  of  Defendant  because  it  was  false.  The  relation  in  which  Plaintiff  stood 
o  Defendant  was  not  necessarily  that  of  superior  and  inferior,  nay  it  is  quite 
lonsistent  with  the  plea  that  the  Defendant  was  a  spy  of  the  Government  on 
he  Plaintiff,  and  there  is  besides  no  pretension  that  two  British  subjects  enter- 
ng  the  Chinese  service  agree  to  be  bound  by  Chinese  laws  or  tribunal  appealed 
;0  as  existing  for  the  trial  of  such  cases.  To  refer  a  quarrel  between  two  British 
mbjects  to  Uie  Chinese  would,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hart  (if  one  of  the  litigants), 
be  to  refer  it  to  him. 

The  Order  in  Conncil  expressly  gives  jurisdiction  to  this  Court  in  all  cases 
between  British  subjects  (and  these  parties  are  British  subjects).  To  say  that 
this  plea  is  a  good  answer  in  law  would  be  to  say  that  anything  Mr.  Hart  might 
lay  or  do  against  another  British  subject  who  happened  to  be  in  the  service  of 
the  Chinese  Government)  however  false  or  malicious,  he  might  do  with  impunity. 

and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Bnrlingame — feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  urge  upon  the  expediency  of 
not  permitting  the  inspector  of  customs,  or  any  other  foreign  employ^  whose  business 
was  on  the  coast,  to  reside  at  Peking  in  a  quan  diplomatic  capacity.  In  this  view 
they  most  heartily  concurred,  and  immediately  appointed  Robert  Hart,  esq.,  in  the 
place  of  Mr.  Lay,  toith  instructions  U>  reside  at  Skangliai,"  (Papers  relating  to  Foreign 
Affairs,  Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  Part  iii,  1865,  8vo.,  pp.  348,  349.) 
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For  all  acte  dono  within  the  sphere  of  duty,  persona  in  Mr.  Hart's  poait«Br 
protected  ;  bnt  they  are  not  protected  from  tiie  consequence  of  false  sUteat* 
or  misrepresentations,  because  it  can  never  be  an  act  of  duty  to  nuke  !l.* 
statements  and  misrepresent  facts. 

For  these  reasons,  the  application  to  strike  out,  must  be  gmnied  witk  ar-t 

Against  this  judgment  the  following  motion  for  leave   to  appeal  to  E* 

Majesty  in  Council  was  entered  : — 

Shanghai,  the  5th  day  of  AprO  ISTd 

The  Defendant  by  his  Counsel  moves  for  leave  to  appeal  to  Her  Hawi 
Council  against  the  order  and  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  upon  the  danre 
to  the  Defendant's  pleas  in  the  above  cause  delivered  the  29tli  day  of  MaickisF 

(Sign.)       Nicholas  J.   Hakkx^, 

CounBcl  forDdi 

No  order,  however,  upon  this  motion  was  applied  for ;  it  being,  as  v&I  '- 

might  be,  deliberately  abandoned  at  the  time. 

71.     The  chief  trial  occupied  two  days,  and  took  place  on  April  iMi 

1870,  before  C.  W.  Goodwin  Esq.,  Assistant  Judge,  and  a  Jury,  cooaistis; 

of  Messrs.  John  Crawford,  W.  H.  Devine,  A.  Ilbert,  J.  H.  Scott,  and  C 

George ;  one  of  the  gentlemen  on  the  roll  of  Jurors  having  been  chslkc?* 

by  Defendant's  Counsel.     The  action,  essentially  one  for  slander  and  mi^ 

presentation,  had  three  distinct  counts ; — Istly,  that  Defendant  had  iDds^* 

Pldntiff  by  false  pretences  and  wilful  misrepresentations  to  come  out ', 

China ;  2ndly,  that,  having  been  thus  induced  to  enter  the  Chinese  so^ 

Plaintiff  was,  in  consequence  of  false  and  slanderous  statements  node  ^' 

the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  by  Defendant^  dismissed  by  the  Tsnng-li  Yamte ;  ^ 

that  Defendant  was  indebted  to  Plaintiff  in  a  sura  of  upwards  of  /'<" 

deposited  by  the  Chinese  Government  into  Defendant's  hands  for  the  use  >> 

Plaintiff,  and  by  the  former  wrongfully  detained.     Damages  on  the  two  fr- 

counts  were  laid  at  £3000 ;  it  being  understood,  that  this  sum  was  to  )v 

independent  of  any  claim  which  the  Professor  might,  through  the  Brit»> 

Legation  in  Peking  or  otherwise,  have  to  pref^n*,  or  prefer,  agaiiut  ^ 

Chinese  Government     Meanwhile  it  had  been  in  contemplation  by  ^ 

Plaintiff,  for  the  purpose  of  having  certain  evidence  taken  at  Feiii^  -•■ 

cause  a  legal  Commission  to  be  sent  to  the  Northern  Capital,-^  ^ 

which  Mr.  Hart  desired  by  all  means  to  avoid.     He,  therefore,  moved  ^ 

Court  through  his  Counsel,  that  cause  be  shown  by  Plaintiff,  why  an  earj 

day  should  not  be  fixed  for  the  trial,  and,  in  support  of  this  motion,  ffl^ 

the  following  affidavit : — 

Shanghai,  the  6th  day  of  April  ISTO. 

I  Robert  Hart  defendant  in  the  above  cause  make  oath  and  say  :— 

T .  That  I  arrived  at  Shanghai  on  the  9th  day  of  December  last 

2.  That  1  am  informed  and  verily  believe  that  the  plaintiff  arrived  Q 
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Shanghai  on  or  about  the  12th  day  of  December,  and  was  aware  of  my  being 
tiien  in  Shanghai 

3.  That  the  petition  in  the  above  cause  was  filed  on  the  22nd  day  of  Febru- 
3ury,  the  answer  on  the  2nd  day  of  March,  and  final  judgment  on  demurrer  to 
certain  pleas  in  the  said  answer  delivered  on  the  29th  day  of  March  last. 

4.  That  I  am  detained  in  Shanghai  solely  by  reason  of  the  above  cause  and 
liAve  important  business  which  requires  my  personal  presence  in  Foochow  and 
other  southern  porta. 

5.  That  I  propose  returning  to  Shanghai  on  or  about  the  21st  day  of 
June  next. 

6.  That  I  am  advised  and  verily  believe  that  my  evidence  is  material  and 
indispensable  to  the  due  determination  of  the  said  cause. 

7.  Tliat  I  am  advised  and  verily  believe,  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  go  to 
trial  in  the  above  cause  during  my  absence  from  ShanghaL 

(Sigu.)       KoBEAT  Habi. 
Sworn  at  Shanghai,  this  6th  day  of 
April  of  1870,  before  me 

(Sign.)    G.  Jamisson, 

-  Actg.  Law  Secy.,  Sup.  Court. 

This  affidavit  conveys  the  impression,  as  though  the  legal  proceedings  bad 
been  unduly  delayed  on  Plaintiffs  part.  Such,  however,  was  by  no  means 
the  case.  If  Mr.  Hart  had  referred  to  the  Professor's  letter  to  him,  dated 
Shanghai  December  11,  1869,  and  their  further  correspondence  up  to 
January  6,  1870  (51,  52),  he  would  have  known  that  the  Professor  did  not 
arrive  on  ''the  12th  day  of  December",  as  he  knew  that  the  Supreme 
Court  was  at  that  time  holding  its  winter-recess  from  the  middle  of  December 
to  the  middle  of  January.  But  what  ground  he  had  to  "  verily  believe  " 
that  the  Professor  was  aware  of  '*  bis  (Mr.  Hart)  being  then  in  Shanghai  '*, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  Previously  to  the  13th  April,  there  wei'e  only 
three  particular  days,  on  which  the  Professor  could  have  '*  verily  believed  " 
Mr.  Hart  to  be  in  Shanghai,  because  on  those  days  he  happened  to  meet  or 
see  the  Inspector-General,  and  because  the  latter,  so  far  from  being  detained 
in  Shanghai,  was  said  to  flit  about  from  port  to  port  in  his  own  somewhat 
mysterious  way.  There  was  even  some  little  difficulty  and  delay  experienced 
ill  having  the  usual  writ  served  upon  him.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that 
Mr.  Hart  proposed  to  return  to  Shanghai  on  (or  about)  the  2l8t  June,  1870, 
— the  day  of  the  Tientsin  Massacre.  The  final  agreement,  come  to,  was  that 
the  Commission  to  Peking  should  be  suspended  and  the  trial  take  place, 
Plaintiff's  Counsel  having  engaged  to  admit,  and  to  produce,  in  evidence 
certain  documents.  The  latter  included  a  copy  of  Mr.  Hart's  despatch  to 
the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  of  November  28,  1869  (49),  which,  however,  despite  of 
thia  positive  agreement,  was  not  produced  by  Mr.  Hannen. 

72.     Having  placed  before  the  reader  the  whole  of  the  documentary 
evidence  relating  to  this  cose,  there  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  enter  into  all 
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the  details  of  the  verbal  proceedings  at  'the  trial.     So  gfreat  and  ptsi* 
however,  is  the  couflict  of  that  evidence,  given  on  oath,  as  to  render 
impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  either  the   Professor,  (m  tfaci^ 
hand,  or  the  Inspector-General  and  his  Secretary,  on   the  other,  wut  '^^ 
committed  perjury.     The   Professor  fully  and   unrestrictedly  accepts  x 
position.     Before  weighing,  therefore,  the  respective   credibility  of  ss- 
statements,  it  will  be  necessary  to  weigh  that  of  the  deponents  on  ge^ 
considerations.     The  first  of  these  considerations  is :  lias,  or  hasD&tji: 
testimony  of  Mr.  Hart's  Secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  whom  bis  Chief  prodss. 
as  a  witness,  to  be  looked  upon  as  independent)    We  have  no  wiaii  ber?' 
allude  to  the  exceptional  relations  existing  between  the  Inspecior-Gtiia:' 
and  his  employ^  ;  nor  to  the  probability  that,  had  the  latter  deposed  aei::^ 
the  former,  he  might  have  been  instantly  dismissed ;  nor  to  the  nsgc^ 
and  ambitious  hopes,  which  he  connected  and  connects  with  hiscueffc 
the  Customs  service,  and  which  rendered  him  in  every  way  subserneci* 
Mr.  Hart's  interests.     But  we  must  recall  to  the  reader's  memory  the  eiti> 
ordinary  powers  of  recollection,  which  Mr.  Hart,  when  addressing  lus  be? 
of  October  20, 1869,  to  the  Professor  and  preparing  to  meet  the  I^kgs 
of  the  latter  (38 — 40),  so  confidently  expected  from  his  Secretary  (41,  k 
the  strong  reasons,  already  adduced,  which  lead  to  the  inference  tlat  i2« 
Defendant  and  his  Witness  acted  in  concert  (57) ;  and  the  whole  cooii^ 
of  Mr.  CampbeU,  provocative  of  the  Professor's  reproach,  that  **  be  la^ 
betrayed  an  old  friend  in  order  to  serve  a  new  master"  (51).     InaAifefl 
to  this  we  shall  furnish  several  positive  proofs  of  collusion,  as  weD  « •• 
the  mean,  and  to  the  Professor  hostile  spirit,  in  which  Mr.  Gampfe"' 
evidence  was  given.     The  Plaintiflfs  Counsel,  therefore,  who  througbout  ttf 
proceedings  indulged  in  no  observation,  which  he  might  and  could  not  \&^- 
made  in  his  private  capacity  as  an  English  gentleman,  appears  to  u:  ^ 
have  been  fully  warranted  in  impressing  upon  the  Jury,  that  they  "^'^^ 
have  to  consider  the  evidence  which,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Hart  wd  31' 
Campbell,  had  manifestly  been  well  prepared,  «w  thai  of  one  man  fl?»*' 
anoilier;  for,  practically,  Mr,  Hart  and  Mr,  Campbell  must  he  taken  of^^ 
A  second  consideration  is  :  In  what  manner  was  the  evidence  given  1  ^ 
Professor  had  only  on  the  eve  of  the  larial  been  informed  by  his  ^^^ 
that  he  would  be  placed  into  the  witness-box,  and  was  altogether  taken  at » 
disadvantage ;  yet,  throughout  a  long  and  tedious  examination  ww^  ^ 
examination,  which  occupied  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  day,  he  nii^' 
every  statement  and  answered  every  question  in  an  earnest,  frank,  *^ 
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straightforward  way,  without  one  moment's  hesitation ;  whilst  the  reserve 
and  nervous  hesitation  of  the  Inspector-General  became  at  times  even 
painful,  and  the  eager  yet  uneasy  impatience  of  his  Secretary  to  deliver  his 
testimony  like  a  lesson  learned,  combined  with  his  unpreparedness  to  answer 
questions,  was  but  too  apparent  More  especially  during  Mr.  Campbell's 
examination,  the  Professor  was  observed  endeavouring  to  catch  the  eye  of 
the  witness ;  but  both  he  and  Mr.  Hart  persisted  in  avoiding  his  glance. 
Thus,  Mr.  Rennie  felt  justified  in  remarking  to  the  Jury  :  "  There  was  an 
unreadiness  on  Mr.  Campbell's  part  to  answer  questions ;  the  way  in  which 
he  gave  his  evidence,  his  hasty,  eager  manner,  and  his  manifest  animus 
could  not  impress  them  favorably.  In  regafd  to  Mr.  Hart,  they  must  have 
seen  how  in  m^y  parts  he  overran  his  own  evidence.  The  truthfulness 
and  straightforwardness  with  which  Plaintiff  told  Jhis  story,  were  manifest. 
They  would  contrast  this  with  the  prepared  story  of  the  Defendant,  and  the 
shuffling,  feeble,  and  unsatisfactory  evidence  of  Mr.  Campbell ".  A  third 
consideration  is :  Are  there  grounds  for  attributing  a  higher  degree  of 
veracity  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  opponent  parties  1  We  are  unable 
to  discover  any  discrepancy,  inconsistency,  or  improliability  in  the  Plaintiff's 
statements  so  far  as  they  are  before  us ;  whilst,  certainly,  not  a  single  one 
of  them  has  proved  itself  or  been  proved  to  be  untrue.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  majority  of  the  statements  of  the  Defendant,  more  especially  of  those 
numerous  statements,  contained  in  his  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20, 
1869,  have  been  found  to  constitute  but  one  mass  of  self-contradiction,  lack 
of  probability,  and  deliberate  falsehood.  What  credibility  is  to  be  accorded 
to  a  Witness,  who,  like  Mr.  Campbell,  commences  by  telling  an  old  friend 
whom  he  wishes  to  render  subservient  to  the  schemes  of  his  Chief,  the 
positive  untruth  that  the  latter  had  been  entrusted  by  both  the  English  and 
the  Chinese  Governments  with  the  foundation  of  a  College  of  Western 
Science  and  Learning  at  Peking  1  What  credence  to  a  Defendant,  who  in 
the  same  letter  charges  a  learned  Professor  with  having  refused  to  perform  his 
duties,  and  admits  that  he  has  absolutely  had  no  such  duties  to  perform? 
The  readiness  and  levity  also,  with  which  Mr.  Hart  takes  an  oath  (65 ;  69), 
demand  notice.  Nor  can  we  help  observing,  that  in  his  reputed  organ, 
''Thb  Cycle",  which,  in  its  number  for  March  4,  1871,  had  a  leading 
article  on  "Lying**, — ^lying  is  defined  as  "an  cxcompluhment^^  which  may 
be  viewed,  among  other  aspects,  under  that  of  "  a  social  necessity "  or  "  a 
subject  for  curious  psychological  study  ".  We  do  not,  of  course,  hold  the 
Inspector-General  responsible  for  this  definition ;  but,  since  his  letter  of 
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October  20,  1869,  appears  to  us  to  form  an  illustration  of  it,  at  once  nr_ 
and  brilliant :  we  feel  warranted  in  pointing  to  tbe  principle  and  iticr 
cation.     A  fourth  consideration  is:  Did  any  motives  exist  ibr  fhefof- 
the  other  party  to  deviate  from  the  truth)    Such  a  motive  is  not  tnaait 
in  the  case  of  the  Plaintiff.     On  the  contrary  :  any  statement  not  instr-^ 
accordance  with  fact  must  have  told  against  him.     It  was  different  vHk  a 
Defendant     We  have  seen  that,  acting  without  authority  from  tbens 
mencementy  he  had  incurred  a  heavy  personal  responsibility^  that  hsn 
object  was  to  free  himself  of  that  responsibility;  that  be  wasuodbkoi 
unwilling  to  do  so  by  fair  means ;  that  there,  consequently,  existed  a  ^s: 
motive  for  his  attempting  to  accomplish  his  aim  at  the  sacrifice  of  W 
and  that;  as  proven  out  of  his  own  mouth,  an  utter  want  of  imthft^ 
was  actually  exhibited  by  him  in  preparing  his  defence.     An  equaUj  strt: 
motive  to  support  his  Chief,  on  the  part  of  the  witness  Mr.  Canipbefl^ 
been  indicated  above ;  besides  whiiii  the  latter  would  seem  to  hate  id^i- 
in  London,  deceitfully  towards  the  Inspector-General  as  well  as  towards  ut 
Professor.      Another  consideration  is :  Are  there  indications  of  per^)^ 
animosity  or  malice  on  one  side  or  the  other  1    Proofs  of  such  a  fed*; 
towards  the  Plaintiff,  on  the  part  of  the  Defendant,  have  already  been^^ 
(35,  0,  and  following  Note  1) ;  and  that  it  was  shared  by  Mr.  Cainpb^^^ 
be  presently  seen.     The  Professor,  on  the  contrary,  had  repeatedly  prp/*®* 
arbitration ;  nay,  he   had  formally  offered  to  submit  to  the  iiwftt*** 
decision  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Burlingame  in  the  autumn  of  1867,  ot  Afr./^ 
McLeavy  Brown  in  the  autumn  of  1869, — both  personal  frieudaofi^ 
Hart ;  he  had  once  more,  a  day  or  two  before  the  first  tarial,  suggested  '- 
the  latter  an  amicable  arrangement ;  and  his  instructions  to  his  Coob^b 
were  :  to  seek  no  more  than  what  he  judged  to  be  strictly  fair  and  jtt5t>^^ 
to  abstain  from  any  argument,  which  could   tend  to  affect  Mr.  Han: 
personal  character.     Lastly,  it  has  to  be  considered,  that  the  defence  it^ 
was  virtually  based,  not  on  the  non-culpability  of  the  Defendant,  but  on  ^ 
immunity,  as  a  servant  of  the  Chinese  Government ;  whilst  its  aim  vtt,B^^ 
so  much  to  disprove  the  charges  against  Mr.  Hart,  as  to  free  h'm  of  thi^ 
charges  by  legal  quibbles,  oily  insinuations,  and  oratorial  gammoDiog,  v^ 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  anticipated  damages  to  a  mitdmunu    Tl^  ^^' 
that  the  Defence  had  to  admit  the  statements  of  the  Plaintiff  to  be  esst^ 
tially  true ;  and  if  they  were  admittedly  true  upon  essential  points,  we  n^J 
rationally  infer  that  they  were  equally  true  upon  minor  points^  t.«.  thattwj 
were  true  generally.     lu  combining,  then,  the  various  considerations  b^ 
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adduced,  we  can  h&rdlj  be  wrong  in  laying  down  the  following  rules  for  our 
judgment : — Istly,  in  all  cases,  in  whidi  simple  statements,  unsupported  by 
any  other  evidence,  whether  of  the  Defendant  or  his  witness  Mr.  Campbell^ 
are»  singly,  opposed  to  similar  statements  of  the  Plaintiff,  full  credence 
should  be  accorded  to  the  latter;  2ndly,  in  all  cases,  in  which  simple, 
accordant  statements  of  the  Defendant  and  his  witness,  unsupported  by  any 
other  cTidence,  are,  combinedly,  opposed  to  similar  statements  of  the 
Plaintiff,  greats  weight  should  be  attached  to  the  latter ;  3rdly,  in  all  cases 
supported  by  positive  evidence,  in  which  sndi  evidence  may  leave  a  doubt 
on  the  mind,  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  should  be  given  to  the  Defendant  or 
his  witness. 

73.  We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  some  of  the  statements,  made, 
on  oath  by  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Campbell,  with  the  view  of  enabling  the 
reader  to  determine  for  himself  what  d^ree  of  credibility  they  may  appear 
to  him  to  deserve.  We  shall  quote  chiefly  from  the  proceedings,  as  reported 
in  the  ^  North-China  Herald  and  Supreme  Court  and  Consular  Gaaette  *\ 
and  the  *'  Shanghai  Evening  Courier ";  the  Notes  of  the  presiding  Judge, 
Mr.  Groodwin,  being  necessarily  short  and  somewhat  defective,  if  not  now  and 
then  slightly  erroneous.  The  first  object  of  the  defence  was  to  show,  tha  tno 
misrepresentations  were  made  by  Mr.  Hart  in  London^  and,  with  this  view, 
that  Mr.  Hart  was  not  answerable  for  the  statements  of  his  Secretary,  t.e. 
that  Mr.  Campbell  had  acted,  not  as  the  agent  of  the  Inspector-General,  but 
Bs  the  fHend  of  the  Professor ;  further,  that  the  latter  was  in  straitened 
circumstances  and,  therefore,  anxious  to  accept  any  position. 

1.  Mr.  Campbell  stated  thai,  on  The  Pkofsssob  stated  that  Mr. 
Monday  the  30th  of  July,  1866,  he  met  Campbell  represented  himself  to  him  in 
Mr.  Hart,  who  offered  to  him  the  posi-  London  as  Mr,  Ha/rt's  Private  Secre- 
tion of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Ingpector-  tary;  and  this  some  time  previously  to 
GeTicral  of  Chitieee  MarUvme  Ouetome,  the  30th  July,  1866,  as  well  as  at  that 
which  he  acoepted  ;  but  that  he  did  not  period  and  subsequently,  during  their 
precisely  recoUect  ^  date  of  the  letter  stay  in  England,  and  that  he  acted 
of  his  own  appovntment.  throughout  m  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Hjlbt  stated,  tbat  he  appointed  Mr,  CampbeU  to  he  his  Chief  Secretary  m 
the  summer  of  1866 ;  but  tiiat  he  was  not  officially  appointed  at  the  time  of  the 
negociation  with  the  Professor. 

We  will  come  to  the  aid  of  Mr.  Campbell's  weakly  inclined  memory. 

In  the  "  Customs  Gazette ",  appended  to  the  "  Reports  on  Trade,  for  the 

year  1866,   published  by  order  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Customs", 

Shanghai,  printed  at  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Press,  1867,  4to.,  there 

will  be  read,  at  page  165,  the  following  appointment:  "4th  November, 

1866,  Jahe»  Duncan  Campbell,  to  be  Chief  Secretary  and  Auditor  at  the 
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Inspectorate  General,  with  rank  of  Deputy  Commissioner.     Apptnntwi 
date  from  lit  October".     It  is  for  the  first  time  that  Mr.  CampbdTisi:  { 
here  appears  in  the  *' Customs  Gazette".    On  the  4th  NoTember,  1^- 
Mr.  Hart,  on  his  retum-Tojage  to  Peking,  had  jiist  arrived  in  Sbxapx  \ 
An  un-official  appointment  is  no  appointment;  but  simply  the  promix:; 
one.     Mr.  Campbell,  therefore,  being  appointed  only  oq  the  4th  NoTe3)i& 
1866,  in  Shanghai  (his  appointment  to  date  from  the   Ist  October,  1^- 
had  not  been  appointed  the  Inspector-General's  Chief  Seeretaiy  in  ty 
summer  of  1866,  in  London ;  and  he  actually  was  what  he  repraecs 
himself  to  be,  namely,  Mr.  HarCa  Private  Secretary,  unless  thai  np 
sentation  was  afaUe  one  ;  for,  that  he  did  represent  himself  to  the  Pn£»' 
in  the  capacity  of  Secretary,  appears  from  his  own  admission,  wheDfft» 
examined  by  Mr.  Rennie,  to  the  effect  that  the  Professor,  at  the  peiiods' 
negotiation,  ^^knew  that  he  (Mr.  Campbell)  had  the  appomimmi  of  (C^. 
Secretary  to  Mr.  Hart  **,  which,  oohsequenfly,  he  must  have  told  fb  I^ 
fessor  himself     Mr.  Campbell  had  "met  Mn  Hart"  long  before  "Ucet^. 
the  30th  July,  1866  ",  and  had,  before  that  date  also,  informed  the  Protef 
that  he  was  going  to  return  to  China  as  Mr.  Hart's  Private  Seeretaiy. 

2.  Mr.  Campbell  stated,  that,  on  The  Pbofbssor  stated  t]ut,fBi» 

meeting  tiie  Professor  jpreyiously  to  the  quently  to  haiong  been  tdd  by  ^ 

3rd  August,  1866,  he  mformed  him  of  Campbell  of  his  intended  reten^ 

his  own  appointment  as  Mr.  Hart's  China,  he  received  from  him  id  in^ 

Secretary,  whereupon   the   Professor  tion  to  breakfast  at  his  Club ;  tiitf^ 

expressed  his  wish  to  have  a  suitable  then  informed  him,  that  Mr.  Hirt^ 

appointment  in  China  also  ;  whereupon  been  entrusted  by  the  OhineM  f^ 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  generally  of  what  English  Qovemments  with  the  fbin^ 

Mr.  Hart  had  come  to  England  for,  tion  of  a  College  of  Western  S^ 

and  what  he  was  doiuff,  that  he  was  and  Learning  in  Peking,  and  propoi^ 

selecting   certain   gentlemen  as  pro-  to  him  to  become  a  candidate  foru-* 

feasors  io  go  out  to  China,  and  that  he  Chair  of  Astronomy  and  Matfaoz^ 

was  looking  out  for  professors  of  Eng-  in  it ;  that,  after  one  day's  oods^' 

lish,  French,  and  Chemistry ;  where-  ation,  he  positively  declined  the  ^ 

upontheProfeasor  immediately  jumped  position;  and  that  it  wasonijoo^ 

at  one  of  these  Professorships,  and  strength  of   Mr.   Campbeirs  fortb^^ 

asked  Mr.  Campbell  to  apeak  to  Mr.  xepreaentations   of  a    most  ^^ 

Hart  about  it  in  his  favor.     He  knew  order,  and  holding  out  the  n^ 

before  that  meeting  the  Professor  to  prospects,  that  he  was  finally  in^^^ 

be  in  distressed  circumstances.  to  entertain  it 

No  one,  to  whom  the  Professor  is  more  intimately  known,  \9ill  for  one  moiocEt 
credit  Mr.  Campbell's  story.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that,  on  t&? 
ground  of  the  alleged  distress  of  a  friend  of  his  family's,  Mr.  Hart's  vito^ 
has  rendered  thai  story  at  first  sight  plausible  euougL  But^  indepeadeatly 
of  its  imaginary  basis,  the  Professor  had  shown  through  a  long  series  of /^ 
that  no  difficulties  could  turn  him  from  the  piurpose  of  his  life,  an^  ^ 
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"  distress  **  from  the  pursuit  of  his  researches.  Six  weeks  after  his  arrival 
in  Peking  he  was  prepared,  and  desired,  to  return  to  £urope  (20,  and 
Note  1).  Mr.  Caniphell  takes  care  not  to  say  at  w/dch  one  of  the  Pro- 
fessorships he  names,  and  none  of  which  were  ever  so  much  as  named  either 
between  him  or  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Professor,  the  latter  jumped.  He  avoids 
an  allusion  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  and  the  projected 
College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning  in  Peking  with  a  kind  of  hydro- 
phobic fear ;  and  amusingly  depicts  Mr.  Hart  as  on  the  look  out  for,  and 
selecting,  as  professors,  certain  gentlemen  to  go  out  to  China — possibly  to 
the  desert  of  Gobi.  Although  the  Professor  took  with  him  to  Peking  only 
the  more  important  portion  of  his  correspondence,  Mr.  CampbeH's  notes  to 
him  relative  to  this  matter  may  yet  be  in  existence,  the  same  as  is  the  Civil 
Service  Club.  There  are,  moreover,  those  living,  to  whom  the  Professor 
related  at  the  time  everything  which  and  as  it  occurred,  and  who  will  be 
able,  in  this  sense,  to  testify  to  the  literal  truth  of  the  Professor's  state- 
ments, and  that,  so  far  from  jeishing  to  leave  England  at  the  period  in 
question,  he  felt  sanguine  of  his  early  success,  and  was  intent  only  on  its 
prosecution. 

3.  Mr.  Campbell  stated,  it  was  on  account  of  his  drcamstanoes,  that  he 
(the  Professor)  accepted  the  offer  to  go  to  Peking.  Members  of  his  own  family 
had  rendered  him  material,  pecuniary  assistance.  (Cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Rennie :)  The  assistance,  he  spoke  of,  was  rendered  [twelve  or  thirteen  years 
previously]  in  1857  or  1858.  Knowing  that  the  Professor  was  in  difficulties  and 
unwell,  he  mentioned  ^e  matter  to  a  cleig3nnan,  who  had  known  the  Professor 
and  himself  at  Heidelberg  in  1852.  This  gentleman  sent  him  money,  had  him 
down  to  his  residence  for  a  time,  and  subsequently  took  him  to  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  money  was  afterwards  repaid  with  interest,  not  by  the  Professor 
but  by  a  friend  ;  but  the  expenses,  his  (Mr.  Campbell's)  friend  was  at,  were  not 
re-paid.  He  did  not  wish  to  make  any  reflections  on  the  Professor.  (Mr. 
Bennie :  You  will  not  be  allowed,  Mr.  Campbell.) 

The  member  of  his  own  family,  to  whom  Mr.  Campbell  alludes,  was  a  late 
uncle  of  his.  The  statement,  which  not  only  betrays  the  animus,  but  in 
some  degree  indicates  also  the  character,  of  the  witness,  speaks  for  itself ; 
and  would  be  unworthy  of  remark,  were  it  not  that  it  contains  sever^ 
inaccuracies  and  errors.  Mr.  Campbell  takes  credit  unto  himself  for  an 
alleged  act  of  good  feeling,  to  which  he  is  not  entitled.  The  friendly  rela- 
tions, which  existed  between  the  Rev.  Mr.  B...  and  the  Professor,  rested  on 
very  different  gtounds.  The  former,  a  somewhat  eccentric  old  gentleman, 
had  no  residence  either  in  England  or  abroad.  He  travelled  a  good  deal, 
and  generally  lived  in  private  lodgings.  One  day,  on  the  Professor  dining 
with  him,  and  the  conversation  having  turned  on  the  difficulties  with  which, 
owing  to  the  passive  opposition  his  views  encountered  on  the  part  of  the 

4l 
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Bcientifio  world,  he  had  to  contend,  the  Rev.  Mr.  B...  kindly  insisted «. 
acceptance  of  a  cheque  (for  a  not  very  large  sum)  by  way  of  a  temponiyhi 
bat,  adding  as  he  did  some  remark,  at  which  the  Profeaaor  took  mm 
the  latter  quietly  tore  up  the  cheque  and,  handing  it  back  to  tk  b 
Mr.  B...,  observed  to  him  that,  much  as  he  appreciated  his  kindioti^i- 
he  must  decline  availing  himself  of  it  under  the  circumstanee&  Hiislet 
an  explanation,  and  a  pressing  renewal  of  the  offer.     The 


been  with  Mr.  Campbeirs  imcle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  but  ha  bi  ^| 


staying  with  him,  elsewhere,  on  a  short  visit,  as  he  has  been  witii  t 
Campbell's  &ther ;  and,  neitker  gentleman  being  a  lodging-honae  keeper,  tir 
certainly,  did  not  present  a  bill,  for  expenses  incurred,  to  their  inritcd  |«^ 

4.  Mr.  Campbell  stated,  that,  be-  The  Professor  stated,  Uatnn 

fore  the  Prof esBor  had  seen  Mr.  Hart,  after  his  interview  with  Mr.  Bs'- 

he  (witness)  asked  him  if  he  had  testi-  the  latter,  on  aooount  of  the  fns 

moniala,  as  it  was  (or  as  it  appeared  to  sot's  anti-Newtonian  views^  ex^ 

him)  necessary  to  produce  t^timonials  through  his  Seoretaxy,  Mr.  CaBt^j 

in  applying  for  the  professorsliip.  a  wish  to  have  testimonialB  (19). 

Mr.  Campbell's  object  was  to  show,  that  he  simply  acted  as  the  Profe^ 

friend,  and,  after  introducing  him  to  Mr.  Hart,  took  no  further  pirt  i^'- 

negotiations.     There  exist  two  documents  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  ^ 

fessor*s  statement.    The  first  is  Mr.  Layard's  letter  to  the  FrofemtfSs:' 

in  consequence  of  Mr.  Hart's  wish,  as  a  testsraonial  to  him,  and  Tki: 

contains  the  date  of  the  Professor's  application  to  Mr.  Layani  (li^ 

Note  5).     The  Defendant  was  called  upon  to  produce  this  letter  at  thetii 

but  failed  to  do  so.     The  second  document  is  Mr.  Hart's  private  lett?' 

the  Professor,  dated  Lisbum,  August  16,  1866,  and  in  which  hesj^ 

*'The  package  of  letters,  etc.  (19),  to  your  address,  which  you  left  w^^ 

on  Saturday  last,  I  shall  retain  till  we  meet,  when  I  shall  return  it  to  jc« 

The  date  of  Saturday  preceding  the  15th  August,  was  the  11th  Aog^ 

1866.     Between  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Professor  no  testimonials  were  e^ 

mentioned.     Indeed,  that  they  were  not  mentioned  at  the  only  two  ^^ 

%iews  they  had  in  England,  on  the  4th  and  8th  August,  is  shown  hjj^ 

Hart's  own  evidence.     Consequently,  the  testimonials  in  question  m^  ^ 

been  asked  for  by  Mr.  Hart,  through  his  Secretary,  at  some  time  bet^ 

the  9th  and  11th  of  August,  1866,  both  dates  inclusive. 

*  5.  The  Pbofessor  stated,  that  the  question  of  salary  was  not  iMnt|!*^ 
between  Mr.  Hart  and  himself ;  that  Mr.  Campbell,  when  he  inyM  ^* 
become  a  candidate  for  the  Professorship  under  consideration,  named  if>  ^ 
£600  a  year ;  that  he  objected  ;  that  he  spoke  some  days  later  oi  £2000t|^*| 
that  Mr.  Campbell,  between  the  9th  and  11th  August,  1866,  told  the  Prot*| 
that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Hart  on  the  subject ;  that  the  latter,  for  •P^^J**^ 
wished  a  uniform  sum  to  be  inserted  in  all  his  letters  of  appoiatmeD^'  ^ 
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•  ■ 

the  Professor,  whom  it  was  intended  to  name  President  of  the  projected 
College,  etc. ,  might  HLy  on  everything  being  arranged  to  his  entire  satisfaction    , 
after  their  arrival  in  Peking ;  in  short  that  the  amount  of  salary  was  left  an 
open  question. 

Mr.  Campbsll  stated,  that,  pre-  Mr.    Campbell,    cross-examined, 

viously  to  the  Professor's  first  inter-  stated,  that  there  was  nothing  said 

view  with  Mr.  Hart,  August  3,  1866,  about  salary    between  him  and    the 

he  had  told  the  Professor  that  the  Throfessor  till  after  the  latter's  appoint- 

salaiy  would  be  £600  a  year.       •  ment  (August  15,  1866). 

That  he   ''believed",  Mr.  Hart,  That  the  matter  of  salary  was  not 

at  his  first  interview  with  the  Pro-  discussed  at  the  Professor's  fitrst  inter- 

fessor,  spoke  about  the  salary,  and  that  view  with  Mr.  Hart,  and  that  he  had 

he  mentioned  what  the  rate  of  salary  no  recollection  of   Mr.  Hart  saying 

would  be  for  each  professor.  anythiqg  about  it. 

That,  after  the  Professor's  appointment,  his  salary  was. fixed  at  £600  a  year. 

That  he  (Mr.  Campbell)  never  did  That  he  wrote  to  the  Professor  not 

represent  to  the  Professor,  that  it  was  to  defer  his  departure,  as  the  other 

intended  to  name  him  President  of  the  Professors  who  were  going  out,  would 

College,  to  arrange  about  his  salary,  have  an  advantage  over  hvniy  and  also 

etc.;  but,  if  he  dviao,  that  he  did  it  have   the   opportunity    of    becoming 

without  Mr.  Hart's  authority.  better  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hart. 

(Re-examined  by  Mr.  Bennie :)  That  all  his  conversations  with  the  Pro- 
fessor relative  to  these  matters  took  place  after  the  latter's  ap]>ointment» 

Mr.  Hart  stated  that,  at  his  first  Mr.  Hart  stated  that,  at  his  first 

interview  with  the  Professor,  he  ex-  interview  with  the  Professor,  he  led 

plained  to  him,  that  his  salary  would  him  distinctly  to  understand,  that  his 

be  £600  a  year  for  the  first  five  years,  pay  would  be  at  the  rate  of  £600  a 

£800  for  the  next  five  years,  and  £1000  year  ;    and   that   Mr.   Campbell  was 

after  the  10th  year ;  present  all  this  time.  ^ 

In  his  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20,  1869,  §  19,  Mr.  Hart  also 
states  that  £600  a  year  was  ''the  amount  of  salary  originally  notified  to  the 
Professor  ". 

There  is  a  mass  of  contradiction  here  :  both  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Campbell, 

who  was  not  present  at  his  Chiefs  examination,  positively  contradicting 

each  other,  and  Mr.  Campbell  as  positively  contradicting  himself,  the  same 

as  does  Mr.  Hart ;  thus  leaving  to  the  Professor's  statement  its  fidl  and 

unimpaired  character  for  credibility,  further  supported  by  the  fact,  on  the 

one  hand,  that  Mr.  Hart  failed  to  explain,  how  it  happened  that  the  Pro* 

fessor's  salary  was,  in  his  letter  of  appointment,  so  vaguely  designated  as 

"to  commence  at"  j£600  a  year;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Mr.  Campbell  ^  ^ 

equally  failed  to  explain,  in  what  the  advantage,  which  the  other  Professors 

might  have  over  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  in  the  event  of  his  delaying 

his  departure,  consisted,  vie.,  according  to  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  chance  of  one 

of  the  other  Professors  being  appointed  to  the  position  of  President  intended 

for  the  Professor  of  Astronomy.    It  was  during  Mr.  Hart's  absence  in  Paris, 

that  the  Professor  made  some  inquiries  about  Chinese  salaries,  &c.     What 

use  and  what  sense  would  there  have  been  in  discussing  the  amount  of 

salary,   after  it  had  actually  been  fixed  and  "  accepted  "  by  the  Professor  ? 

4l  2 
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6.  Mr.  Campbell  stated,  that  he  The  Prof BSstoR  stated,  bfii!' 

had  never  said  anything  to  the  Pro-  by  Mr.  Campb<dl[^  that  Mr.  Hst « 

fesaor,  which  could  lead  him  to  fancy,  been  entmsted  ^j  both  the  i^ss- 

that  Mr.   Hart  was  in  any  way  em-  and  English  Govemmenti  vHi  i 

ployed  by  the  English  Grovemment.  foundation  of  the  College  m  q«s>^ 

Mr.  Campbell's  statement  is  simply  a  quibble  and  an  evasion  of  tbe  ^. 
question  at  issue.  The  Professor's  first  letter  to  Mr.  Hart  of  Au^* 
1866,  commences  thus: — ''I  have  just  learned  from  my  fnendJaofe  I 
Campbell,  Esq.,  that  you  have  been  entrusted  by  the  Chhiese  aai  "- 
English  Governments  with  the  foundation  of  a  College  at  Peking,  a&l  r 
about  to  appoint  to  it  Professors  in  various  branches  of  Sdeocei 
Learning''.     Mr.  Hart,  in  his  cross-examination,  had  to  admit  :  — 

that  he  read,  in  London,  the  Professor's  letter  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  1k^ 
empowered  by  tRe  ''Chinese  aiid  EivglisU  Grovemments ",  and  whidibei- 
almost  sure  was  given  to  him  after  their  first  interview;  that  he  must  h*i?/*- 
what  the  Professor  says  about  ^e  **  Chinese  ctnd  Ei^lish  Governments*',  ^^\ 
he  sent  him  the  letter  of  appointment ;  but  that  he  d^d  not  think  it  worth  vv-^ 
noticing  it. 

At  variance  herewith,  Mr.  Hart,  repeating  himself,  stated  that 

he  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  explain  to  the  Professor,  at  the  time  of  eopet  ^ 
him,  that  his  authority  was  solely  from  the  Chinese  Government,  bccw*  - 
« imagined  ",  that  point  had  been  fully  understood  at  their  firai  ifUertiat, 

•  The  facts  are,  that  Mr.  Hart's  authority,  a  merely  verbal  one,  ^isfr*^ 
some  Member  or  Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  and  ndt  from  theClua^ 
Government  at  all ;  that  he  had  received  the  Professor's  letter  before  ^' 
first  interview ;  that  he  never  corrected  the  statement  in  question,  eiue 
at  that  interview  or  subsequently,  and  never  even  asserted  having  dooe^ 
and  that,  consequently,  he  tacitly  adopted  it,  and  positively  left  ihe  i*'*;** 
under  the  impression  of  its  truth.      How  much  importance  the  IW*' 
attached  to  the  English  guarantee,  he  will  be  able  to  prove  by  livii^' 
nessesy  to  whom  he  stated  the  fact,  and  with  whom  he  consulted,  5^ '- 
time.     And  can  any  reasonable  person  believe,  that  Mr.   CampbelHw* 

•  *  make  the  statement,  under  discussion,  to  the  Professor ;  but  that  tie  mJ^ 

invented,  and  thereupon,  in  a  written  letter  to  Mr.  Hart,  simply  imp^^ 
to  his  Secretary  %   Can  any  reasonable  person  doubt  that,  under  the  circ^^ 
stances  of  the  case,  Mr.  Hart  is  equally,  and  legally  as  well  as  monUy*' 
responsible  with    Mr.   Campbell  for   that  fialse  statement,— Wse  erct; 
word  of  it  1 


1  This  is,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hart's  affidavit  (66).  a  remarkable  expr^j 
Mr.  Hart  writes,  not  ** a  German",  but  <' a  person  of  German  birth",  "^^''"^^ 
October  20,  1869,  he  had  not  only  remembered,  what  the  Professor  h«d  P"'"""^' 
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7.  Mr.  Campbell  stated,  that,  on  the  first  occasion  of  his  meeting  with  the 
Professor,  he  told  him  nothing  whatever  about  his  (Mr.  Campbell's)  coming  out 
to  China,  as  he  knewxhen  nouiing  about  any  such  prospects. 

That,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  which  was  before  the  3rd  August,  he  spoke 
to  him  about  his  own  appointment ;  upon  which  the  Professor  applied  to  him 
about  something  to  do. 

That,  on  two  occasions  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Hart  about  the  Professor,  said  that 
he  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  studious  habits,  etc. ,  and  that  he  thought  he 
would  be  a  fit  person  to  fill  one  of  the  situations  which  Mr.  Hart  had  to  offer. 
(Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Bennie :)  That  he  told  the  Professor,  he  had  mentioned 
hia  name  to  Mr.  Hart. 

3fr.  Habt  stated,  that,  before  the  Professor  was  introduced  to  him,  he  had 
spoken  to  Mr.  Campbell  about  his  intention  of  going  to  Paris  to  see  some  Pro- 
fessors there,  who  were  candidates  for  some  of  the  offices  in  the  College  ;  that 
Mr.  Campbell  then  told  him  about  the  Professor,  who  was  (with  his  consent) 
introduced  to  him  subsequently. 

Mr.  Campbell  stated  that  the  Pro-  Mr.  Hart  stated,  that  the  Pro- 
fessor requested  him  to  speak  to  Mr.  fessor  applied  for  the  professorship, — 
Hart  in  his  favor  for  one  of  the  pro-  repeating  himself,  he  stated,  for  one 
fessorships  of  English,  French,  or  of  tlie  professorships, — of  which  Mr. 
Chemistry,  which  he' had  to  offer.  Campbell  had  spoken  to  him. 

The  Professob  stated,  that  he  never  requested  Mr.  Campbell  to  apply  to 
Mr.  Hart  for  a  Professorship,  or  to  mediate  for  him  in  any  way  or  for  any  object 
whatever  ;  that  Mr.  Campbell,  by  special  appointment,  invited  him  to  become 
a  candidate  for  the  Chair  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  in  a  projected  College 
of  Western  Science  and  Learning  at  Peking ;  and  that  there  was  no  question  of 
any  other  Chair  either  between  Mr.  Campbell  or  Mr.  Hart,  and  hhnself. 

Now,  in  his  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20,  1869,  §  4— (>,  Mr.  Hart, 
as  we  have  seen,  wrote  to  him  as  follows  : — "  In  1866,  being  about  to  visit 
Europe  on  leave,  I  was  authorized  by  the  Yam^n  to  engage  the  services  of  a 
staff  of  Professors  for  the  College... The  plan  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself 
to  carry  ont,... led  me  to  desire  to  find  a  person  of  Ger^nan  hirth^  ^...for  a 
chair,  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  teaching  of  Mathematics... and  Astro- 
nomy. When  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  1866,  you  were 
introduced  to  me  by  Mr.  Campbell  as  possessing  all  the  qualifications  I 
desired  for  the  chair  referred  to  ".  Mr.  Hart,  therefore,  towards  and  at  the 
beginning  of  August,  1866,  was  in  search  of  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy,  and,  as  he  admitted  in  Court,  first  spoke  on  tlie  subject  to  Mn 
CamphellfWho  told  him  ahont  the  Plaintiff;  whereupon  the  latter  was  introduced 
to  him  accordingly,  a  few  days  afteruoards, — whether  by  Mr.  Hart's  desire, 
or,  as  Mr.  Campbell  stated,  with  his  assent  only,  matters  little.  Here,  then, 
we  have,  in  Mr.  Hart's  own  words,  the  fullest  confirmation  of  the  Professor's 
statement  in  every  particular.     Mr.  Hart  was  looking  out,  in  England,  for 

stated  to  him,  namely,  his  being  a  natnralized  Britsh  subject,  but  as  though,  at  tliat 
time,  he  did  also  fully  believe,  as  well  he  might,  in  the  truth  of  the  statement. 
Compare  the  binding  nature  of  an  oath  in  evidence  (G5). 
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a  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  a  person  of  German  birtb :  e: 
wishing  him  to  leave  for  Peking  together  with  himself^ir.   Hart),  viti 
six  weeks,  there  was  little  time  to  lose.     Mr.  Campbell,  at  that  period  i 
as  yet   appointed   Chief-Secretary  to  the  Inspector-General, 
himself,  and  to  all  appearance  truly  so,  as  Mr.  Hart^s  Private 
At  any  rate,  he  held  a  confidential  position, — a  position,  as  Mr.  Hsbb 
expresses  it,  of  "very  intimate  relationship,  with  Mr.    Hart**.    Totsi 
tTUimiu  of  his,  then,  Mr.  Hart  speaks  of  certain  professorships,  he  widia  & 
fill  up  in  ''the  [projected]  College",  and,  included  in  them,  he  moat  lii«i 
spoken  of  the  chair  of  Matlvematios  and  Astronomy ;  because  Mr.  Csopt^ 
could  otherwise  not  have  known,  that  the  Plaintifif  "  possessed  all  the  qssi- 
fications  Afr.  Hart  dedredfor  "  the  (particular)  chair  referred  to^.  Fmthff 
Mr.   Hart  spoke  to  Mr.   Campbell  in  reference  to  this  matter,  befom  te 
Professor  is  by  Mr.  Campbell  alleged  to  have  requested  him  to  speak  to  )t 
Hart  on  the  subject,  i.e,  before  he  (the  Professor)  had  any  Icfwu^edge  «fc*r' 
of  the  projected  University :  because,  when  for  the  first  time  Mr.  Camptel 
spoke  to  the  Professor  about  his  own  return  to  China,  and  the  Professor,  t^ 
he  alleges,  thereupon  "  applied  to  him  about  something  to  do  **  in  Qiiu  . 
also,  he  (Mr.  Campbell)  knew  that  Mr.  Hart  was  ''  selecting  certain  gentlest 
as  professors  to  go  out  to  China ",  that  their  salary  would  he  J^OO  s  jesr  ■ 
(72,  5),  &c. ;  and  because  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  cross-examination,  adnuttr:  | 
that,  on  the  occasion  in  question, — his  "subsequent  occasion" — ,   ''''he  t**;! 
the  Professor  that  he  had  mentioned  his  name  to  Mr.  Hart  **, — vhic^  it* 
did  tell  the  Professor  when  he  first  proposed  to  him  at  the   Civil  Seiri,^ 
Club,  where  he  had  invited  him  to  breakfast,  the  candidature  for  the  Fr** 
fessorial  Chair  here  in  question.     What  amount  of  credence  the  reader  mij 
be  willing  to  accord  to  Mr.  Campbell's  unsupported  statement,  to  the  efec: 
that  the  Plaintiff,  through  him,  solicited  one  of  the  professorshipn  irfaidi 
Mr.  Hart  had  to  offer  (73,  7),  in  opposition  to  the  emphatically  reitented 
§nd  fully  supported  statement  of  the  Professor  to  the  contrary,  it  is  not  k< 
us  to  say  :  but,  quite  independently  of  this  point,  we  venture  to  think,  thf 
convincing  and  positive  proof  has  here  been  furnished  by  us,  that  Mr. 
Campbell,  whether  as  Mr.  Hart's  Private  Secretary  or  intimus^  acted,  in  ik 
matter  under  consideration,  from  the  very  first  as  Mr,  Harfs  agent,  and  D'< 
as  the  Professor's  friend ;  that,  as  Mr.  Hart's  agent,  he  proposed  to  him  the 
candidature  referred  to,  and  stated  that  Mr.  Hart  had  been  entrusted  hr 
the  Chinese  and  English  Governments  with  the  foundation  of  a  CoU^  fif 
Western  Science  and  Learning  at  Peking ;  that,  as  Mr.   Hart's  agent,  he 
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introduced  the  Profeaaor  to  the  Inspector-General ;  and  that,  as  Mr.  Hart*iii 
agent,  he  told  him  ft  first  that  the  salary  was  to  be  £600  a  year,  made  to 
him  the  subsequent  oommunioations  respecting  salary,  (73,  5),  &o.y  asked 
for  testimonials  (73,  4),  and  generally  participated  in  carrying  on  negotia- 
tions between  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Professor.  This  is  still  confirmed  by  the 
oircumstance,  that  Mr.  Campbell  accompanied  Mr.  Hart  to  Paris,  when,  on 
August  4,  the  latter  went ''  to  see  some  other  Professors  there  " ;  that  he 
acted  as  his  agent,  in  communicating  with  the  Professors  on  their  arrival  in 
Shanghai,  and  afterwards  in  Peking ;  and  that^  practically,  he  neyer  acted 
as  the  friend  of  the  Professor,  but  iuTariably,  and  mostly  in  opposition  to 
the  just  rights  and  claims  of  the  latter,  as  the  friend  or  instrument  of  Mr. 
Hart  Yet  further  proofs  the  Professor  will  be  able  to  adduce  and  collect^ 
if  necessary,  after  his  return  to  England. 


Mr.  Campbell  stated,  that  he  went 
io  Paris  on  the  4th  August;  stayed 
there  six  days  [till  the  10th  August] ; 
returned  to  London  with  Mr.  Hart ; 
remained  in  London  a  day  or  two ; 
was  not  sure  whether  he  saw  the  Pro- 
fessor at  that  time  or  not ;  did  not 
know  when  Mr.  Hart  left  for  Ireland ; 
returned  to  Paris  ;  from  thence  went 
direct  to  Clifton  •;  and  (in  croas-ezamin- 
ation)  that,  between  tlie  2ird  and  13th 
August  he  never  told  the  Professor, 
that  he  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Hart  about 
certain  questiona  relative  to  him,  and 
that  Mr.  Hart  had  answered  him. 


Mr.  Habt  stated,  that  he  and 
Mr.  Can^beU  went  to  Paris  together, 
on  the  4th  August,  and  returned  on 
the  7th  or  8th  ;  that  he  had  a  second 
interview  with  ihe  Professor,  but  was 
not  sure  of  the  date  ;  returned  to  Ire- 
land in  the  evening  of  the  9th  August. 

The  Pbofbssob  stated  that,  after 
Mr.  Hart's  return  from  Paris,  he  had  a 
second  interview  with  him  on  the  8th, 
and  that  between  the  9th  and  11th 
August,  (those)  communications  be- 
tween them  respecting  salary,  etc. 
(which  we  have  afreadymentioned,  73, 
5  ),  took  place  through  Mr.  CampbelL 


The  object  of  the  Defendttat  and  his  witness  manifestly  is  to  show,  that 
the  communications  in  question,  which  would  have  further  proved  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Campbell,  could  not  have  taken  place,  as  well  as  that, 
according  to  Mr.  CampbelTs  deposition,  they  did  not  take  place.  Hence, 
Mr.  Campbell  extends  his  stay  in  Paris  to  the  10th  August^  and  Mr.  Hart 
hurries  off  from  London  for  Ireland  on  the  9th  August  But,  by  thus 
necessarily  falling  into  chronological  contradiction  with  each  other,  they 
mutually  destroy  each  other's  credibility.  Nor  is  this  alL  Mr.  Hart  and 
Mr.  Campbell  agree  in  stating  that  they  went  to,  and  returned  fnun,  Paris 
together.  Mr.  Hart^  at  variance  with  Mr.  Campbell,  states  that  they 
returned  to  London  on  the  7th  or  8th  August ;  and  Mr.  Hart  and  the 

9 

Professor  agree  in  stating  that  their  second  interview  took  place  in 
London  on  the  8th  August  Mr.  Campbell,  therefore,  having  rotumed 
with  Mr.  Hart,  was  on  the  8th  August,  not  in  Paris  but  in  London. 
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He  further  states  that,  having  left  for  Paris  on  the  4th  August^  he 
there  six  days,  and  returned  to  London,  where  he  reipalned  a  day  crt^ 
He  must,  therefore,  have  remained  in  London  up  to  the   12th,  or,  u  \ 
himself  intioiates,  in  cross^xamination,  to  the  13th  August.     Gonseqaen; 
Mr.  Campbell  is  proved  to  have  been  in  London  between  the  9th  a&i  t* 
11th  August,  both  days  inclusive.     Mr.  Hart  admitted,  that  he  had  recirt 
to  London  on  the  7th  or  8th  August ;  and  we  have  already  shown,  &•- 
Mr.  Hart's  own  private  letter  to  the  Professor  of  August  15,  1865,  tL: 
— ^in  perfect  harmony  with  the  latter^s  statement,  that  ^^  on  the  11th  Ae^ 
he  again  went  to  call  on  the  Inspector-Gener&l  for  the  purpose  <^  boh:  i 
to  him  certain  papers  and  speaking  to  him  respecting  salary,  but^i 
find  him  at  home  at  the  time,  and  that  he  (Mr.  Hart)  left  town  tksisi; 
evening",  (19) — ^Mr.  Hart  was  still  in  London  on  the  11th  August  (73, t' 
and  only  left  for  Ireland  in  the  evening  of  that  day.     ConsequeDtlj,  }t 
Hart  also  is  proved  to  have  been  in  London  between  the  9th  and  tk  U^ 
August,  both  days  inclusive :  and,  consequently,  the  oomTrmnfcatfas  3 
question  can  indubitably  have  taken  place.     Whether  they  did  take  pbs' 
or  whether  Mr.  Campbell  falsely  represented  to  the  Professor  that  thej  bi ; 
taken  place  %    Mr.  Hart  himself  has  never  specially  denied  them ;  and  tLt  I 
united,  but  unsuccessftd  effort  of  both  the  Inspector-General  and  his  Seir 
tary—- or,  since  Mr.  Hannen  prefers  it,  his  iwtvnma — ^to  show  that  thej  ^• 
not  have  taken  place,  will  hardly  fsdl  to  exercise  its  legHinaate  influ^us  ^ 
the  leader's  conclusion,  equally  aa  to  Mr.  Campbell's  agency,  and  as  to  tit 
facts  themselves. 

74.  We  have  seen,  that  on  the  3rd  August,  1866,  the  Professor,  ^ 
and  Mr.  Hart  were  at  the  time  perfect  strangers  to  each  other,  addreoed^ 
the  Inspector-General  a  letter,  rtqueHia^  a  perwnal  vnUmiew;  that  ^ 
Professor  in  this  letter  said :  '^  I  have  just  learned  firom  my  friend  James  H 
Campbell  Esq.,  that  you  have  been  entrusted  by  the  Chinese  and  the  fiig^ 
Governments  with  the  foundation  of  a  College  at  Peking"  eta  (8, 3);  ^ 
in  Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20, 1869,  §  6  (38)/  hesUttfl 
that,  the  latter  having  been  introduced  to  him  by  Mr.  Campbell,  a  1<^ 
conversation  occurred  between  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Professor ;  tliat  iJhtrvif^ 
the  Professor  applied  in  writing,  on  the  3rd  August,  for  an  app(»ntzneitj 
that,  consequently,  the  first  interview  between  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Pro^esE' 
had  taken  place  previously  to  that  application  j  and  that  the  ProfesBQ';  ^ 

1  In  the  "  North-China  Herald  and  Supreme  Court  and  Consular  Gasetfe'*!  ^ 
Professor  is  erroneously  reported  to  have  stated,  that  it  was  in  oonseqneooe  of  ^ 
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SO  applying,  Jiod  deliberately  accepted  all  tJie  coTidUions,  which  Mr.  Hart 
stated  to  have  explained  to,  and  impreseed  upoUy  him.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  interview  had,  iu  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  followed  the  application 
for  it,  not  only  would  the  alleged  conversation  with  all  its  consequences  fall 
to  the  ground  as  an  idle  invention,  but  Mr.  Hart,  having  previously  received 
and  read  the  Professor's  letter,  and  having  admittedly  at  an  immediately 
following  interview  not  contradicted  or  in  any  way  corrected  the  statements 
contained  in  that  letter,  must  also  necessarily  be  inferred  to  have  at  least 
tacitly  confirmed  and  adopted  them  as  his  own  (73,  c).  It  was,  therefore,  of 
moment  for  the  Defence  to  make  every  effort  to  establish,  that  Mr.  Campbell 
had  introduced  the  Professor  to  Mr.  Hart  before  he  had  received  and  read 
the  Professor's  request  for  an  interview ;  but,  as  it  is  obvious  that,  had  the 
interview  taken  place  on  the  2nd  August  or  still  earHer,  the  Professor  could 
not  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have  apphed  for  it  on  the  following  or  any 
subsequent  day,  the  oidy  day  which  offered  itself  to  the  Inspector- General 
and  his  intimus  for  their  purpose,  was  the  date  of  the  letter  itself,  namely 
the  3rd  August.     Upon  this  day  they,  consequently,  fixed  the  interview. 

Mr.  Campbell  stated,  that,  when  The  Pbofbssob  stated,  that,  when 

he  met  the  Professor  again,  he  ap-  he  met  Mr.  Campbell  again,  he  posi- 

peared  very  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Hart ;  tively  declined  his  invitation  to  become 

that  he  afterwards  made  an  engagement  a  candidate  for  the  proffered  Chair, 

to  meet  him  at  his  Club — ^the  Civil  Ser-  but  was  by  Mr.  Campbell's  urgency 

vioe  Club— on  Friday  the  3rd  August ;  and  the  glorious  prospeots  held  out  by 

but  that  he  did  not  come  till  some  him,  finally  induced    to  change   his 

time  after  the  hour,  the  excuse  he  mind,^  and  to  address  to  Mr.  Hart  a 

made  for  his  lateness  being  that  he  letter  implying  an  offer  of  his  services 

lived  a  great  distance  away  and  couldn't  generallv,  in  terms  proposed  by  Mr. 

afford  to  hire  a  cab,  and  that  he  had  Campbell,  and  to  request,  on  the  8rd 

been  ivriting  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hart ;  August,  an  interview,  which,  in  conse- 

whereupon  Mr.  Campbell  teok  him  to  quence  of  this  application,  took  place 

that  gentleman  and  introduced  him.  on  the  following  day,  the  4th  August. 

Mr.  Hart  steted,  that  the  Professor  was  introduced  to  him  by  Mr. 
Campbell  on  the  3rd  August ;  that  he  had  no  doubt  the  date  was  the  3rd 
August,  on  which  he  first  saw  the  Professor,  as  it  was  entered  in  his  journal, 
which  he  kept  from  day  to  day ;  that,  before  the  Professor  left,  he  repeated 
and  impressed  on  him  what  he  had  previously  teld  him,  Mr.  Campbell  being  no 
loncer  present ;  that  the  Professor,  standing  up,  thereupon  drew  from  his 
pocket  lus  letter  of  application  and  asked  Mr.  Hart  whether  he  shouldn't  leave 
it  with  him  ;  tliat  Mr.  Hart,  to  the  best  of  his  recollection  said,  yes,  he  had 
better  hand  it  to  him  as  it  would  formalize  his  application ;  that,  to  the  best  uf 
his  recollection,  the  Professor  consequently  left  the  letter  with  him  ;  that  the 
letter  was  dated  the  3rd  August ;  that  he  saw  the  Professor  on  the  same  day  ; 
and  that  this  was  early  in  the  afternoon  on  the  3rd  August.  (Cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Itennie  :)    That  for  his  evidence  he  made  no  reference  to  his  journal, 

conversation  with  Mr.  Campbell,  he  went  to  see  Mr.  Hart  on  tlie  Sth  August.     It 
should  read  the  4Ui  August. 

4  M 
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except  as  to  the  events  of  the  11th  June,  1868  ;  that,  as  to  these,  he  mrt; 
his  memory  ;  that  he  did  so  also  as  to...;  also  as  to  the  date  of  the  intcn  ■ 
that  his  journal  merely  contained  the  date  of  this  interview,  and  u-?  » 
occurred  at  it ;  that,  what  he  now  stated  ttras  from  his   own  [imrefew'- 
memory  ;  that  his  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20,  1869,  was  inii  ^ 
memory  ;  that  he  was  almost  sure  that  the  Professor's  letter  of  the  3rd  A  . 
was  given  to  him  after  their  first  interview  ;  that  he  "  believed  "  h*  asics 
Professor  to  leave  the  letter,  in  order  to  render  his  application  mure  f  r 
that  he  remembered  the  interview  took  place  on  a  Friday  ;  that  be  »L-i 
remember  when  the  papers  and  letters  were  handed  to  hiiri  ;  that  his  j'»=- 
stopped  on  the  7th  August.     [Mr.  Bennie :  Dear  me  !] 

Now,  we  Hhould  premise  that,  so  far  as  the  question  at  issue  is  coDcerDt^- 

matters  little  whether  the  interview  took  place  on  the    4th  or  on  tk  •• 

August     Suppose  the  Professor's  letter  had  been  sent  to  Mr.  HartsL 

morning  of  the  3rd  August,  Mr.  Campbell  being  present  at  its  r«e;< 

arriving  soon  afterwards ;  and  further   suppose  him,   hereupon,  to  i 

written  at  once  to  the  Professor,  appointing  an  interview  with  Mr.  H*" ; 

the  early  afternoon  of  the  same  day :  there  is  ample  time  for  all  thii,  w 

Mr.  Hart's  position  would  even  assume  a  worse  aspect  than  in  tbe  i^^^ 

case.     But  we  will  examine  the  matter  on  its  own  merits.     Mr.  C^t'-- 

and  the  Professor  agree  in  stating  that,  when  "  they  met  again  ",^Le.  ri 

the  Professor,  after 

proposition,  met  him  again 

seen  Mr.  Hart.     On  that  day,  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Club  a»d  '- 

sJheet  of  the   Club^s  writing-paper,   the    Professor  sketched    out,  «t  ^^■ 

Campbell's  suggestion,  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hart  such  as  Mr.  Campbell  ^s.- 

it  to  be  written.     This  draft,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  is  still  in  exi^ta- 

In  his  evidence,  the  Professor  abstained  from  alluding  to  the  circumsti'^ 

because  he  then  felt  as  yet  uncertain  whether  the  proof  might  be  f/-- 

On  the  following  day  his  letter  of  the  3rd  August  was,  accordingly,  "-- 

at,  and  sent  from,  his  own  apartijients.     As  reported  in  "  the  Shatj  - 

Evening  Courier", 

Plaintiff  stated,  that  he  wrote  at  his  own  house,  but  wrote  sulwtanttf-'. 
what  Mr.  Campbell  had  told  him  to  write  ;  that  it  was  Mr.  Campbell,  wtot-- 
him  that  Mr.  Hart  was  empowered  by  the  Chinese  and  English  Govenua*^' 
that  the  whole  statement  about  his  qualifications,  etc.,  he  wrote  to  plw»  *^ 
Campbell ;  tliat  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  alone,  was  ever?;"*'* 
of  between  them  (Comp.  73,  7,  and  Mr.  Hart's  letter  of  October  20, 1869,  ^^'^-^ 

Mr.  Hannen. — Do  you  mean  to  say  seriously,  that  tlus  long  list  of  qB^'" 
cations  [ — the  list  was  not  a  long  one — ^J  was  written  to  please  Mr.  Camp^-^.  ^ 

Plaintiff. — Mr.  Hannen,  I  am  here  on  my  oath,  and  that  should  «»&■ 
you  that  I  am  speaking  seriously.  What  I  wrote  was  by  Mr.  Campbell's  de^J- 
There  never  was  any  question  between  Mr.  Campbell  and  me,  or  betircec -^|^ 
Hart  and  me,  but  of  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy,  ptvill  "^'• 
been  observed  also,  tliat  in  the  Professor's  letter  of  the  3rd  August,  l^**^  ^ 
does  not  apply  for  any  professorship  at  all,  but  simply  solicits  an  interview  J 


"^o — o '    ^ — ^  ' 

jr  having  taken  a  day  to  consider  Mr.  CampbelTs  t-!  j 
lim  again  at  the  Civil  Service  Club, — he  had  not  ssj's 
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Oil  the  3rd  of  August,  therefore,  Tvhen  tlie  Professor  wrote  his  letter  to 
Mr.  Hart,  requesting  an  interview,  he  had  not  yet  seen  the  Inspector- 
General.  But,  when  Mr.  Campbell  "  made  an  engagement  to  meet  him  at 
his  Club",  earlj  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  and  Mr.  Uart  state,  of  the  3rd 
August,  /or  tl4^  pitrpose  of  hUrodudng  tlie  Professcr  to  the  latter ^  he  must 
previously  have  received  Mr.  Hart*s  "assent"  to  the  interview,  and,  pre- 
vionsly,  whether  verbally  or  in  vyrUing^  have  informed  the  Professor  to  that 
effect.  Under  any  circumstances,  therefore,  the  Professor  knew  hefwe,  or  at 
an  early  Iiour  in  tlie  morning  of  tlu  3rd  August,  that  an  interview  between 
liim  and  Mr.  Hart  luid  been  appointed  in  writing  or  verbally  arranged  with 
himself  by  Mr.  Campbell.  Hence,  it  would  be  simply  preposterous  to 
believe,  what  Mr.  Campbell  asserts,  namely,  that  the  Professor  should  have 
sat  down,  just  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  interview,  to  write  a  letter 
soliciting  an  interview ;  to  have  excused  himself  for  being  late  on  that  silly 
ground ;  and,  as  he,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hart's  evidence,  implies,  to 
have  put  the  excuse  for  his  lateness,  duly  sealed,  into  his  pocket  The 
obvious  fact  is,  that  the  Inspector-Generars  story  requiring  the  Professor  to 
take  the  letter  in  question  from  his  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  interview, 
his  Chief  Secretary  undertook  to  place  it  there,  as  guardedly  as  though  a 
lawyer's  hand  had  guided  the  action,  before  the  interview.  If  the  Professor's 
memory  does  not  deceive  him,  he  took  a  cab  to  the  Civil  Service  Club, 
because  it  was  raining  when  he  started;  and  it  is  quite  possible,  being  less 
anxious  to  see  Mr.  Hart  than  Mr.  Campbell  would  have  it  appear,  that  he  had 
waited  some  little  time  to  see  whether  the  rain  would  cease.  Mr.  Hart's 
story  is  not  less  incredible  than  that  of  his  Secretary,  and,  independently  of 
the  contradictions  with  himself  into  which  he  falls  and  the  greatly  modified 
confidence  of  his  tone  in  cross>examination,  even  more  painful,  on  account 
of  the  elaborately  got  up  details  in  wliich  he  indulges,  and  which  cannot 
possibly  be  attributed  to  any  self-deception  on  his  part.  If  those  details 
are  untrue,  they  must  needs  be  held  to  be  ^wilfully  untrue.  And  untrue 
they  are.  We  abstain  from  adducing  any  proof  which,  at  the  present,  is 
not  actually  in  our  possession.  It  will  suffice  to  point  out,  that  both  Mr. 
Hart  and  Mr.  Campbell  have  manifestly  overlooked  in  the  Professor's  letter 
to  Mr.  Hart  of  the  3rd  August,  this  passage  : — "  A  list  of  my  published 
works,  and  one  or  two  of  tlie  latter  tltemselveSf  I  venture  to  submit  to  your 
notice".  The  works,  which  accompanied  the  Professor's  letter,  and  which 
were  duly  returned  to  him  by  Mr.  Hart,  consisted  of  several  volumes  on 
Astronomy  and   Chronology  and  one  or  two  on  Biblical  Exegesis,  of  pages 
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6U,  266,  400,  264,  260,  and  269,  respectively.     They  were  done  iip: 
parcel,  which  cannot  have  weighed  mach  under  ten  pounds.    Did  tber 
feasor,  then,  carry  this  parcel  from  Fitzroy-Square  to  St.  James*  Street . 
thence,  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Campbell,  to  Mr,  Hart's   Hotel,  in  his  ^\c 
And  did  he,  together  with  his  letter,  draw  it  from  his  pocket,  at  the  el 
the  interview,  for  the  sake  of  formalizing  his  application  for  tint  g: 
interview  ?    No  rational  person  will,  after  what  has   been  6m4  (^  ^" 
moment  doubt  the  Professor's  statement,  that  he  sent  his  letter  rf  ^^ 
August,  accompanied  by  the  packet  of  books  referred  to  in  it,  to  Mr.  Br 
Hotel ;  that  thereupon  Mr.  Campbell  appointed  an   interview  for  ^ 
lowing  day ;  and  that  the  interview  took  place  accordingly  on  the  * 
August     Both  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Campbell,  it  is  true,  remember^* 
day  was  a  Friday;   but  their  memory,  which  may  possibly  baw^^*"- 
refreshed,  also  on  this  point,  by  an  almanac  for  the  year  1866, «  ^ 
found  to  be  of  a  somewhat  fitful,  accommodating,  and  nnreKable  istr. 
Both  the  Inspector-General  and  his  intimas  recollect  distinctly,  ^^' 
without  any  special  reason,  that  the  day  preceding  their  departure  for  P*^  j 
was  a  Friday ;  but,  on  what  day  of  the  week,  within  a  week  thereafter/^"  | 
returned  to  London,  how  few  days  they  remained  in  Paris,  on  wbai  *;j 
still  within  a  week  from  their  departure  for  Paris,  Mr.  Hart  left  Loi«J«'^^' 
Ireland  %    Respecting  all  these  dates,  their  uncombined  memory  faiJ«^  ^' 
and  they  contradict  each  other  to  the  fiillest  extent  possiWa    Tbe  r- 
fessor,  on  the  contrary,  though  he  had  until  quite  recently  no  hlwami' 
1866  to  refer  to,  remembered  correctly ^  as  we  have  seen,  the  date  of  * 
Hart's  departure  for  Lisbum,  and  of  their  second  interview  n^  ^ 
Inspector-General's  return  from  Paris ;  and  he  may,  therefore,  not  bd^ 
sonably  be  supposed  to  have  correctly  remembered  also  the  date  of  ius^ 
interview  with  Mr.  Hart, — a  date  still  further  confirmed  by  ike  drf* 
stanoe,  that  both  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Campbell  happened  to  mention  to  ii^ 
the  former  at,  the  latter  before,  the  interview,  that  they  intended  toi^ 
in  the  evening  (of  the  same  day)  for  Paris,  but  would  be  back  in^^ 
four  days. 

75.     There  still,  however,  remain  two  elements  to  be  conaderei  ^ 
connection  with  this  subject,  namely,  Mr.  Hart's  Journal  and  hisktt«f 
the  Professor  of  October  20,  1869.     Mr.  Hart  stated,  that  bis  letter'^' 
written  by  him,  without  reference  to  his  Journal,  from  his  memory.  ^^ 
does  it  appear  credible,  that,  in  a  letter  so  elaborately  and  careful^  f" 
pared  for  legal  use, — a  letter,  to  which,  with  a  degree  of  complain''**' 
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rare  with  the  Inspector-General  as  it  was  remarkable,  he  added  "  true  copies" 
of  letters  from  the  Professor  to  him  and  from  himself  to  the  Professor, 
together  with  other  "enclosures",  all  bo^nd  itp  under  the  seal  of  the 
**  Inspeotorate^eneral  *\ — Mr.  Hart  should  not  have  consulted  that  remark- 
able Journal  of  bis,  which  he  stated  be  kept  Jrom  day  to  day  ;  which  was 
there,  ready  to  his  hand  for  reference ;  and  from  which,  also  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  he  did  not  refreshen  his  memory,  except  in  reference  of  every 
date  and  every  point  intended  to  serve  his  cause  or  his  purpose  f  As  to  the 
Journal  itself,  singularly  enough,  though  carried  on  "from  day  to  day",  it 
suddenly  stopped,  or  was  said  to  stop,  on  the  7th  August,  and  even  under 
that  date,  it  did  not  say  whether  Mr.  Hart  still  remained  in  Paris,  or  had 
returned  to  London.  Of  his  departure  for  Lisbum  it  knew  as  little  as  did 
Mr.  Campbell.  But  what  is  nK>re  singular  still,  although  Mr.  Hart  was  will- 
ing to  submit  his  Journal  to  the  presiding  Judge,  Mr.  Goodwin,  he  decidedly 
objected  to  allow  the  Plaintiff  or  his  Counsel  the  very  sight  of,  much  less  to 
examine,  it  If  there  was  nothing  wrong  about  the  bare  date  of  the  3rd 
August,  which  the  Journal  was  said  to  give  for  the  interview  in  question, 
we  can  but  infer  that  Mr.  Hart  had  at  the  time  confounded  the  interview 
itself  with  the  Professor's  application  for  it  This  hypothesis  derives  %ome 
countenance  from  a  combination  of  his  evidence  at  the  trial  with  his  letter 
of  the  20th  October,  1869.  According  to  the  former,  be  agrees  with  the 
Professor, 

that  they  met  only  twice  in  London  ;  that  he  (Mr.  Hart)  made  no  representa- 
tions to  the  Professor  at  the  second  interview,  and  that  very  little  passed 
between  them  on  that  occasion,  he  (Mr.  Hart)  being  pre-ocoupied  and 
very  busy. 

So  far  as  this  goes,  Mr.  Hart  appeared  equally  pre-occupied  and  busy  at 
the  Professor^s  first  interview  with  him ;  and,  we  may  remark,  that  eveiy 
table  in  his  sitting  room  was  then  covered  with  sample-bottles  of  wine  for 
tasting.  Now,  in  his  letter  of  October  20,  1869,  after  relating  what  he 
alleges  to  have  passed  on  the  Professor  being  introduced  to  him  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  he  goes  on  to  say  that,  thereupon,  "on  the  3rd  August  the 
Professor  applied  for  an  appointment  in  a  letter  of  which  be  (Mr.  Hart) 
enclosed  a  copy,  and  that  he  a^ain  impressed  upon  htm "  (the  Professor), 
what  he  alleges  to  have  stated  on  the  previous  occasion  (38,  §  6).  This 
written  version  is  irreconcileable  with  his  oral  one.  His  own  comlMned 
evidence,  however,  proves :  Istly,  that,  only  two  interviews  having  taken 
place  and  no  representations  having,  admittedly,  been  made  by  Mr.  Hart 
at  the  second  interview,  he  cannot  have  repeated  at  the  Jir&t  interview  what 
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he  alleges  to,  but  cannot,  have  "explained"  to  the  Profeaaor  before:  *> 
that  the  entire  conversation,  which  he  alleges  to  have  taken  place  pn^- 
to  their  first  interview^  is  simply  the  child  of  his  own  inTentioD ;  sod  >: 
that,  consequently,  he  cannot  have  explained  and  said, — ^aa  he  ik 
explain  and  say, — what  he  alleges  to  have  "explained"  and  said  ivi 
Professor  either  at  their  imaginary  or  at  their  first  interview,  ai  ail 

76.  We  may  now  treat  the  further  statements  of  the  Defeodaas  t 
his  witness  as  to  what,  according  to  them,  occurred  at  the  firat  int^ms^ 
of  which  the  Professor's  narrative  has  already  been  given  (19,  comp.!^^ 
to  38  $  6),  with  brevity ;  the  more  so  as 

in  hiu  evidence :-—  in  Ms  letter  of  Oct.  20, 18®:- 

Mr.   Hart  made  the  significant  Mr.  Hast  writes,  that  he  repair 

deposition,  that,  at  their  first  inter-  explained  and    impressed   up*^  ■ 

view,  he  said  nothing  about  what  the  Professor  what  he   would  pm^ 

Professor  would  have  to  do,  but  merely  have  to  do  ; 
spoke  of  what  the  Professors  generally  in  his  evidence  :— 

would  have  to  do ;  that  he  repeated  to  the  Profes^v.' 

in^M  letter©/ Oct.  20, 1869:—  the  conclusion  of    the  intenier. 

that  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  must  remember  what  he  (Mr.  Hart'> ' 

Astronomy  was  exclusively  and  from  said,  if  he  (the  Professor)  d&axti  *  ; 

the  first  BO  spoken  of   between  the  of   the  appointments  of  whic&  ^'  i 

Professor  and  himself.  Campbell  had  spoken  to  him. 

There  pervades  the  statements  of  Mr.  Hart  a  degree  of  confusion  ^' 
self-conthkdiction,  which  would  be  amusing  if  it  were  not  painful ;  bat  r 
clear  that,  whatever  may  be  the  duties  of  a  teacher  of  the  first  eiemcst^ 
English,  they  cannot  be  the  duties  of  a  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  A?" 
nomy ;  and,  if  Mr.  Hart,  as  he  admits  on  oath,  said  nothing  to  the  ^^ofe^^' 
about  his  own  personal  duties,  the  conversation  consisted  in  a  general  ck' 
which  could  not  possibly  impose  any  obligations  whatsoever  on  the  Prufe>> 

1.  Mr.  Campbell  deposed  that,  at  the  first  interview,  Mr.  HarteipJ^'- 
to  the  Professor,  that  his  duties  at  Peking  would  not  occupy  him  more  *^ 
six  hours  a  day. 

Not  only  is  this  statement  positively  contradicted  by  Mr.  Hart's  evi^f'^" 

just  quoted ;  but  Mr.  Hart  himself  has  never  even  alleged  to  have  to^^ 

proposition  so  preposterous  to  the  Plaintiff.     The  late  Professor  of  Yts* 

and  the  actual  Professor  of  Chemistry  are  prepared  to  state  on  oatli,  tbt' 

was  not  made  to  them  either.     It  appears  to  have  been  submitted  bv  ^^ 

Hart  to  the  present  Pi-ofessor  of  English   in  the  T'lmg-W^-Kuan,  as  I' 

"  Enclosure  No.  4  "  shows  (39).     Manifestly,  Mr.  Campbell  had  studied  tU 

enclosure  together  with  Mr.  Hart's  letter  of  the  20th  October,  1869:  »• 

understood  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Enclosure:  "Yoiu*  duties ^'^ 

occupy  you  at  least  six  hours  daily"  in  its  pro|)er  bearing  and  couiiKti'?- 
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and,  thereupon,  unhesitatingly  swore,  that  Mr.  Hart  did  state  those  words 
— which  he  did  not — ^to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  at  their  first  interview 
within  his  (Mr.  Campbeirs)  own  hearing. 

« 

2.  Mr.  Campbell  stated,  that  the  Mr.  Hart  stated,  that,  at  their 

Inspectc^r-General   exphtined    to    the  first    interview   in    London,   he   dis- 

Professor,  that  the  work  for  him  to  tinctly  explained  to  the  Professor,  that 

perform  in  Peking  would  be  at  first  a  his  duties  would  be  those  of  a  country- 

sdioolmaster's  task.  schoolmaster. 

Mr.  Habt  stated  (as  we  have  just  seen),  that  he  said  nothing  about  what 
would  be  the  duties  of  the  Professor  personally,  but  that  he  spoke  generally  only. 

The  reader  is  requested  to  still  compare  Mr.  Hart's  private  letter  to  the 
Professor  of  August  15,  1866  (19,  4),  and  the  Professor's  letter  to  him  of 
January  28,  1867,  and  to  remember  that  Mr.  Hart  held  the  Professor  to  be 
a  man  of  genius  and  original  research.  The  object  of  both  Mr.  Hart  and 
his  Secretary  is  here  to  show,  in  diametrical  contradiction  with  themselves 
and  with  fticts,  that  Mr.  Hart  engaged  the  Professor,  not  for  the  projected 
"  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning",  but  for  the  existing  "  Language- 
School  "  at  Peking.  That  School  being  no  University  or  College  and  pos- 
sessing no  professorial  Chairs,  to  which  yet  Mr.  Hart  appointed  certain 
gentlemen,  he  and  his  Secretary  thus,  not  only  unwittingly  impute  here  a 
fraud  upon  the  public  to  Mr.  Hart,  but  also  faUely  represent  the  Professor 
as  having  participated  in  that  fraud.  Mr.  Hart's  own  evidence  disposes  of* 
the  statement 

S.  Mr.  Campbell  stated,  that  the  Mr.  Haht  stated,  that  the  Pro- 
Professor  did  tvot  i)\  any  decided  iruin"  feasor  mentioned  fwthing  about  the 
lier  muntioQ,  that  it  was  necessary,  as  appliances  and  means  of  prosecuting 
a  condition  to  his  appointment,  that  his  studies  ;  that  he  said  he  was  inte- 
he  should  be  a{/ou;e(i  (!)  to  continue  his  rested  in  certain  kinds  of  studies; 
researches  and  discoveries,  or  that  he  and  had  he  said  at  aU  that  he  must 
should  have  the  means  of  prosecuting  have  the  means  of  continuing  his 
them  ;  but  that  he  did  refer  to  those  private  researches,  that  he  (Mr.  Hart) 
means,  necessary  to  prosecute  his  should  certainly  not  have  engaged 
studies.                                         •  him. 

The  Professos  stated,  that  he  caUed  Mr.  Hart's  special  attention  to  his 
astronomical  researches,  which,  he  would  give  up,  he  said,  with  his  life  alone  ; 
and,  unless  he  were  to  have  ample  means  and  ample  leisure  at  Peking  to  prose- 
cute and  mature  those  researches  and  discoveries,  that  he  would  on  no  account 
think  of  leaving  Europe. 

In  bis  letter  of  January  28,  1867,  to  Mr.  Haft  (21),  the  Professor  again 
insisted  on  the  necessary  means  for  prosecuting  his  private  studies,  as  one 
of  the  least  things,  to  compensate  for  the  sacrifices  involved  in  the  accept- 
ance of  an  invitation  to  China  for  the  cause  of  ^ts  civilisation,  which  the 
Imperial  Government  could  in  justice  accord  to  him.  In  his  letter  of 
October  25,  18G7,  to  tha  Profesaor  (21),  Mr.  Hart,  thou*^  in  somewhat 
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occult  termd,  admits  the  truth  of  the  Professor's  statement.  But  he  had 
fully  confirmed  it  already  in  his  private  letter  to  the  Professor  of  Augvd  15, 
1866  (19,  4),  in  which  he  says : — ''  Of  course,  years  must  elapse  before  any 
classes  of  Chinese  students  would  be  sufficiently  far  advanced  to  undersUnd 
or  appreciate  the  difference  between  your  views  and  those  entertained  bj 
other  scientific  men... You  will  have,  however,  abundant  opportunity  for 
ventilating  your  own  views,  and  for  prosecuting  researchess  from  which 
interesting  results  may  be  looked  for  \  and  I  trust  that  your  sojourn  m 
China  may  prove  agreeable  to  yourself,  and  useftd  to  the  world  at  laige". 

4.  Mr.  Campbell  stated :  nothing  Mr.  Hart  stated,  that  he  did  r«- 
abont  the  Observatory  was  mentioned  member  that  the  word  Obserrfttnfy 
in  his  presence.  (Mr.  Ha&t  stated  that,  was  used,  and  that  he  aaid  it  would  be 
after  Mr.  Campbell  left,  nothing  occur-  built  in  time,  but  that  he  was  not  cer- 
red,  except  that  he  repeated  to  the  tain  whetJier  he  mentioned  aojtiun? 
Professor  what  he  had  previously  said),  definite  about  a  library. 

A  Library  is  the  most  indispensable  means  for  prosecuting  researches 

(comp.  the  preceding  article).     Mr.  Hart  admits  having  from  the  M 

promised  to  the  Professor  a  Library  as  well  as  an  Observatory  sad  i\s 

Direction,  in  his  letter  of  October  25,  1867  (24,  comp.  also  his  letter  of 

October  20,  1869,  §  5).     He  avoids  with  characteristic  care  every  allusioD 

to  the  Professor's  letter  to  him  of  January  28,  1867,  in  which  the  erection 

of  the  Observatory  and  the  purchase  of  the  Library  are  insisted  oa  as  > 

dne  qud  non,  and,  impliedly,  as  a  condition  of  the  Professor's  stay. 

5.  Mr.  Hart  stated,  he  told  the  Professor  that  the  Colleob  (namely,  <"• 
Western  Science  and  Learning)  was  then  in  its  infancy,  but  that  he  "hoped 
in  after  yean  it  would  rise  to  bo  equal  to  any  University  in  Europe ;  but  th^ 
it  being  a  Chinese  institution,  the  Chinese  character  would  ever  distingoish  it ; 
and  that  he  ^' meant",  it  would  be  as  good  as  an  English  University  from > 
Chinese  point  of  view. 

Not  a  word  of  all  this  was  uttered  by  Mr.  Efart.     The  Chinese  being  totally 

unacquainted  with  the  character  and  organisation  of  an  English  Uuircrsitr, 

what  view  they  could  possibly  have  taken  of  'an  institution,  which  to  thca  j 

was  a  mere  word  without  a  meaning,  we  know  not     But  this  we  do  knov, 

that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  '' College"  as  even  resembled  a  ^^^' 

versity  of  which  Mr.  Hart  speaks,  existed  in  Peking  at  the  time,  either  m 

its  infancy  or  otherwise ;  that  it  was  the  mere  unauthorized  conception  of 

his  own  ambitious  fancy ;  and  that  Mr.  Hart's  statement  has  no  foundatios 

whatever  in  truth. 

6.  Mr.  Hart  stated,  ho  told  the  Professor  about  the  students  of  "tJi« 
College  ",  who  had  come  f^ward,  thus  far,  that  they  were  mete  boys,  but  th» 
he  "hoped "  they  would  in  time  be  succeeded  by  a  better  class  of  men,  ti«''Op* 
it  was  difficult  to  say  how  soon  they  might  do  so,  owing  to  the  opXK>aition  wludi 
existed  to  the  inAitutiou. 
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Mr.  Hart  stated  no  such  thing.  There  could  exist  no  opposition  to  an 
institution,  which  existed  only  in  his  individual  hopes  and  plans,  as  he 
virtually  himself  admits  (38  §  5  and  Note  15).  It  is  in  vain,  that  he 
endeavours  in  an  invidious  way  and  by  implication  to  identify  the  existing 
T*ung-W^n-Kuan  with  the^  projected  additional  School  of  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics,  and  both^with  ''the  College"  of  his  own  scheming.  The 
**  mere  boys ",  of  whom  he  pretends  to  have  8;^ken,  were  the  pupils  of  the 
T'ung-W^n-Kuan,  which  he^evw  so  much  as  mentioned  to  any  of  the  Pro- 
fessors, whilst  in  Europe ;  the  students  of  the  projected  additional,  and 
perfectly  distinct,  School  of  Astronom'y  were  to  be,  from  the  commence- 
ment, Chinese  scholars  of  eminence  (10);  and  the  Tsung-li  Tam^n's  first 
Memorial  positively  disproves  Mr,  Hart's  alleged  statement  about  'Hhe 
students  of  the  College  who  had  come  forward  thus  far ". 

7.  Mr.  Hart  stated^ that  the  T^wng-WSn-Kwrn,  of  which  he  spoke  to  the 
I'rofessor,  was  the  College  established  in  Peking  in  1861,  having  been  since 
extended  ;  and  that  he  did  not  tell  him  of  the  founding  of  a  new  College.  He 
further  defined  the  T^v/ng-Win-Kuan  as  a  College  for  teaching  Wegtem  Sciences 
and  Languages. 

Mr.  Hart  never  mentioned  in«  Europe  the  T'ung-Wfin-Kuan  either  to  the 
Professor  of  Astronomy,  or  to  the  Professor  of  Chemistry,  or  to  the  Pro- 
fessor of  French,  as  the  two  latter  gentlemen  aid!  are  prepared  to  state  on 
oath.  The  T*ung-W6n-Kuan  was  at  that  time  not  a  College  (or  University) 
with  professorial  Chairs,  but  a  Primary  School  off  the  Tsong-li  Yaindii  for 
leaching  the  Russian,  French,  and  En^sh  languages  (established  in  1862), 
as  the  lnspector-G«ners!I  knew  when  he  stated  what  he  did.  No  extension  of 
that  School  was  over  contemplated :  it  was  contemplated,  in  addUion  to  it, 
to  establish  anotlyer  School^ — a  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  as 
proved  by  the  Tsung-li*  Yamen'a  own  Memorial  (10).  This  projected  addir 
tiolhi  SchooUMr.  Hart^  wheh  in  Europe^  styled  the  ''College  for  Western 
Science  and  IieiltoLing  ".  Its  idea  was  never  carried  out ;  and  it  was  because 
of  its  abandonment,  that  Ihe  T'ung-W3i-Knan,  at  the  period  of  the  trial,  had 
been  *'  extended ",  inasmuch  as  an  elementary  class  of  mathematics  has 
been  formed  in  it  under  a  native  tSkcher.  To  define  a  Primary  "  School  of 
Languages  **,  thus  extended,  as  ti  "  College  (in  ttie  sense  of  a  University) 
for  teacj^ing  Western  Sciemces  oxid  languages 'V*w  simply  ridiculous.  Nor 
was  the  question  :  what  was  the  T'ung-W^n-Kman  in  1870 ;  but,  what  was 
it  in  1866,  when  Mr.  Hart  fraudulently  substituted,  in  his  letters  of  appoiat- 
ment,  the  Chinese  name  of  that  exiting  Primary  School  for  the  projected 
Uuivcrsity.     His  assertion,  that  no  did  not  tell  tbo   Profcsiior  of  the 

•  4  N 
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founding  of  a  new  College  is,  at  the  best,  a  mere  equivocation  (ooo^  I- 
How  positively  opposed  to  truth  and  the  £su>ts  of  the  case  llr.  Bsr 
statement  is,  his  Secretary's  letter  to  the  Professor  of  Novemte  30.  K' 
(13,8)  proves  to  evidence.  If  "the  College"  was  opened  onlycei' 
1st  December,  1867,  Mr.  Hart  could  not  have  spoken  of  it^  in  hr^' 
1866,  as  an  existing  institution;  nor  could  he  have  spoken  of  it  £-' 
T*unff'WenrKuan,  which  ha#been  opened  ever  since  1862;  norcaar: 
" T'ung-W^n-Kuan ",  opened  in  1862,  and  "the  so-callod  CoOege "eptE:: 
only  in  1867,  possibly  be  the  same  identical  institution. 

77.     The  motive  for  the  Inspector-General's  truly  desperate  eS'ti  '- 
identify  the  Language-School,  established  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamlninr:' 
with  his  own  University  of  Western  Sciences  andjdjeaming, — or  Westr.  I 
Sciences  and  Arts,  or  Western  Sciences  and  Languages,  as  he  Merr-'.' 
defines  it  at  different  times,  "  the  plan  which  he,  Jtfr.  Hart,  had, » I" 
proposed  to  himself  to  carry  out,  as  being  the  one  most  likely  to  gjr^  - 
fullest  effect  to  the  Yam^n's  ww7a«"  (38  §  5,  and  Note   15),— by  wHf:- 
misrepresenting  the  former  institution,  as  a  University  existing  in  i'' 
and  haviuig  existed  since  1862,  although  "  iji  its  infancy  ",  as  "  a  CoDc* 
possessing  professorial  Chairs,  in  short  as  "  the  College  ",  for  wiik^  - 
1866,  he  engaged  a  staff  ff  Professors  in  Euro|>e,  is  as  obvious  as  its  (kf' 
is  palpable  and  to  the  Inspector-General  important     Hence  :— 

1.  Mr.  Habt  stated,  tkat  the  extension  of  the  Oollbge  was  detemz^i 
on  at  the  end  of  1865  ;  that  the  Inip|rial  authority  to  ^ound  thx  Couec^  «< 
granted  in  1861 — 1862 ;  that  the  exlenaion  could  b^  made  without  far^ 
authority ;  and  that  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n's  Memorial  of  December,  18S6,  i*' 
presented  (only),  because  they(**we",  Mr.  Hart  and  the  T8ang-4i  YMa«i)|i*" 
sired  to  invite  new  pupils  to  join  the  new  dasses  of  Astronomy  and  Matliei&iti& 

Every  word  of  lus  statement  is  untrue.  Lot  ft  bo  remembered,  thai  Ht 
Hart,  in  speaking  of  "  the  College  ",4»  to  be  vmderstood  as  8nealLix^^<^ 
mm  personal  "plan"  forfi  University  or  College  of  Weq|9s  Science i^ 
Learning,  which  was  to  be  "second  to  no  Eu|(op€»n  Univerai^".  Sofii* 
College  was  never  dreamt  of  by  the  Chinese  Government  either  in  186i<? 
subsequently ;  and  no  authority  to  lay  eten  the  first  foundations  of  sacbt 
CoDege  was  ever  given  by  the  Emperort  The  Emperor^s  authority**' 
establish  the  T^ung-Win-^uan  or  l^mpary  "SqfLOOh  op  LANOUtfBSSsi 
Literature  " — a  "  School ",  a|  distinguished  from  a  "  College  "  or  anjo^ 
educational  institution  of  a  higher  order  (6), — was  granted,  not  in  1^^ 
but  in  Jime,  1862,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  educating  Inlerprekrt  i^ 
the  Tsung-n  Yamen  (6).       The   "  T'lbg-Wen-Kuan "  is    not  Mr.  Uart* 
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•* College"  (41,  n).  The  Taung-li  Yam^n's  very  Memorial  of  December  11, 
1866,  states  explicitly,  that  an  extension  of  that  School  was  never  rntendedr 
(10).  Ft  disproves  of  itself  Mr.  Hart^s  affirmation  that  such  an  extension, 
had  it  been  contemplated,  could  have  been  made  without  further  authority  ; 
and  we  may  add,  that  the  actual  ''organisation"  of  the  ''Language- 
Schoor',  such  as  it  is,  is  nbt  merely  irregular  but  illegal,  and  rests  umply 
on  an  unauthorized  arrangement  of  the  Tsung4i  YamSn^  The  object  c^the 
Memorial  of  December,  1866,  was  not,  as  Mr.  Hart,  cimningly  though  with 
ludicrous  inconsistency,  stales,  to  ask  the  Emperor's  permission  "  to  invite 
j^ew  pupils  to  join  the  neur  clcusea  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  in  the 
T'ung-W^n-Kuan ";  but  to  establish,  in  additipn  to  the  T^ung-Win-Xitan,  a 
new  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  and  to  invite  a  superior  class 
of  students^  altogether' different  from  the  lads  who  attended  the  T'ung- 
W6n-Kuan  (10,  53,  7),  to  compete  for  the  privilege  of  admission  to  that 
projected  "New  Scho(^"  (10),  by  certain  people  styled  also  "the  New 
University  of  China". 

2.  Mr.  Hart  stated,  that,  in  July  1867,  about  90  (?)  students  eame  forward 
for  exaimnation,  of  whom  about  30  were  selected  and  introduced  to  the  Plaintiff 
about  December  1867. 

It  is  true  that,  out  of  those  "  millions  of  patient  scholars  ",  of  whom  China 
is  made  to  boast  (4),  a  few  needy  men  were  bribed  (11)  to  join  the  new 
classes  of  French  and  English,  formed  in  the  T'ung-W^n-Kuan  on  the  1st 
December,  1867 ;  and  it  is  further  true  that,  on  the  day  in  question,  the 
Frofessor  was  invited  to  witness  what  was  falsely  termed  **  the  Opening  of 
THE  College"  (13;  27):  but  it  is  not  true,  that,  either  on  that,  or  any 
other,  occasion  a  Chinese  student,  or  Chinese  students,  were  ever  intro- 
duced to  tho  Professor  of  Astronomy.  The  manifest  object  of  Mr.  Hart's 
statement  is  simply  to  connect  the  Professor  with  the  students  of  the 
T'cmg-WSn-Kuan,  and,  through  them,  with  that  School  itself. 

3.  Mr.  Hart  stated,  that  all  his  plans  with  regard  to  the  T^ung-  Wen-Kuan, 
the  number  of  professors  for  it,  and  their  pay,  were  all  formed  before  he  saw 
the  Plaintiff. 

A  statement  more  damaging  to  himself,  the  Inspector-General  could,  having 
regard  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  hardly  have  made ;  and  when  his  Counsel, 
addressing  the  Jury,  submitted  to  4hei9  cdhsideration,  that  Mr.  Hart 
"arrived  in  London  with  a  clear  sclieme  in  h9head  with  regard  to  engaging 
professors  for  the  T^uTig-Win-Kuan  "^  he  only  pointed  out  more  clearly  the 
true  position  of  the  Defendant  That  position  we  have  already  indicate 
(55 — 58).     If  a  doubt  could  have  ftmained  as  to  tho  unlfid  and  designed 

#  4n  2 
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character  of  Mr.  Hart*s  misrepresentations  in   London,  his  own  staitsk^ 
and  the  argument  of  his  Counsel,  just  adduced,  must  have  dissipated  It 

78.  '  Next  in  importance  to  the  Inspector-Goneral's  object  in  sttempii:. 
to  identify  the  long-established  T*ung-W^n-Kuan  with  his  projected  Git. 
of  Western  Science  and  Learning,  waa  the  identification  of  the  Tsenf . 
YamSn  with  the  Chinese  Government,  and  the  demonstration  of  his  pocii: 
as  the  foreign  superintendent  of  the  Language-School-UDiversitjr,  or  isd^ 
the  University-Language-SchooL 

1.  Mr.  Habt  stated,  that  the  Tsung-li  Tam^  h  the  Chinese  Fordgn  0^- 
the  Board  conducting  Forei^  AfTairs ;  that,  in  official  documents  it  is  ^■ 
"the  Office  for  the  Generid  Regulation  of  Affi&irs  of  the  Various  Conntw 
i.e.  of  foreign  countries ;  that  this  does  not  mean  any  claim  to  the  GoTeaaii: 
of  the  World,  but  only  the  regulation  of  Foreign  AjSairs  so  far  asthfrp 
connected  with  Chinese  interests ;  and  that  the  Members  being,  most  of  tki 
Members  of  other  Tamdns  also,  possess  a  certain  kmd  of  j^iriadiciicn  in  F^ 
f.i.  il  &  Foreign  Minister  complains  of  any  Chinaman  havixig  acted  mm 
hurtful  to  foreign  interests,  it  is  their  business  to  inquire  into  the  caie,  f 
inflict  punishment,  if  deserved,  which  they  can  do  either  through  some  (^ 
board  or  directly,  they  acting,  generally,  through  an  executive  officer,  ooi^ 
ponding  to  what  we  would  cidl  a  mayor. 

What  Mr.  Hart's  idea  of  a  mayor  may  be,  we  know  not.     That  the  Tmt-^  | 

• 
Yam^n  has  occasionally  ordered  a  common  Chinaman,  who  had  (x>iDiDir& 

some  triffing  offence  against  "  foreign  interests  ",  i.e.  the  person  or  j»opry 

of  some  foreigner  residing  in  Peking,  to  be — ^very  lightly — ^bambooed,  ^. 

be  true :  whether  the  YamSn,  as  such,  has  the  legal  power  to  do  bo,^ 

doubt.     "A  certain  kind  of  jurisdiction"  is  possessed  by  the  pettiest Ci- 

nese  official,  without  exactly  constituting  him   "the  Government".  ^' 

have  positively  shown,  that  the  Tsung-li  YamSn  is  nothing  but  a  tezopc^ 

Commission,  without  any  authority  of  its  own,  for  the  General  GontrGl  - 

the  Affairs  of  the  Individual  States  or  Dependencies,  composing  &e  "C^ 

Empire"  of  the  World  (41,  j).     How  Mr.  Hart  could  state  on  oatb, as bi 

did,  that  it  is  the  Chinese  "  Foreign  Office"  in  the  European  sense  of  ^ 

term,  we  are  not  prepared  to  explain.    Is  he  really  aa  ^nff^^^J^  ^ 

Chinese,  as  he  is  with  Western,  state-affairs  1 

2.  Mr.  Hart  deposed,  that  he  is  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Goveno^ 
and,  as  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Customs,  a  subordinate  official  of  '^ 
Chinese  Office  for  Foreign  Affairs — ^the  Tsung-li  Yamdn;  that,  inadditioDt^ 
performed  the  duties  of  Superi^ten^entxif  the  foreign  Department  of  the  f^ 
WSn-Kuan ;  that  he  held  his  cu^intlSnnt,  sanctioned  by  the  Emperor,  ^ 
the  Tsung-li  Yamdn ;  and  that  hv  official  standing  is  determined  by  desp*^ 
which  he  holds  from  the  Tsung-li  YamSn. 

If  Mr.  Hart  is  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Government, — ^which  v«l^^ 
every  reason  to  believe  he  iEf,  legally  dj^eaking,  not  (41,  3) — ,  it'^^^' 
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Lay's  dismiasal  in  1863,  he  was  forvuiUy  arid  duly  appointed,  by  Imperial 
liesoript,  to  succeed  that  gentleman  as  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Mari- 
time Customs,  he  certainly  failed,  when  called  upon  to  produce  the  necessary 
proof  to  that  effect,  to  do  so.  Without  an  Imperial  Rescript,  sanctioning 
his  appointment,  Mr.  Hart  would  simply  be  a  foreign  employ^  of  the 
Tsung-li  Yam6n.  In  China,  the  Government  is  the  Emperor  (53,  i).  That 
the  Tsungli  Yamdn  is  neither  the  Government,  nor  a  Department  of^f^e 
Government,  was  incidentally  admitted  in  his  evidiBnce  by  the  Inspector- 
General  himself,  who  stated  that, 

ahortly  after  his  return  to  Peking,  a  memorial  was  prepared  by  the  Tsung-li 
YamSn  respecting  the  College,  and  its  terms  were  acceded  to  by  the  Government. 

Whatever  despatches  he  may  hold  fi-om  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  they  can 
determine  his  ''official  standing''  only  as  a  servant  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn 
{53,  5) :  from  the  Chinese  Government  he  has  never  received  a  despatch, 
nor  held  with  it  any  direct  conamunication  whatever.  In  stating  that  "  he 
*^  performed  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  the  foreign  department  of  the 
T'ung-Wdn-Euan  ",  Mr.  Hart  endeavoured  to  convey  a  &lse  impression  by 
quibbling.  There  existed  no  foreign  department  of  the  T'ung-Wdn-Euan  j 
nor  was  he  ever  appointed  to  the  official  position  of  superintendent  of  such 
a  non-existing  department  He  simply  acted  as  a  medium  of  communication, 
professedly  between  the  Chinese  Government,  really  between  the  Tsung-li 
Yamdn  and  the  Professors,  engaged  by  him  for  the  projected  University, 
f^d  as  a  pajnnaster  to  the  latter.  This  is  proved  by  the  &ct  of  the  payments 
to  them  for  salary  being  made  through  the  Inspectorate-General  of  Customs 
(43,  Mr.  Harf  s  letter  of  November  9,  1869),  and  that,  whenever  Mr.  Hart 
had  to  make  aa  official  communication  to  the  Professors,  he  was  in  each  ccue 
specially  instructed  to  do  so  (13,  Note  3 ;  43,  etc.).  He  held  no  official 
position  in  connection  either  with  the  T'ung-Wdn-Euan  or  the  projected 
School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics.  Whenever  he  reported,  as  he 
admittedly  did,  any  conversation  between  himself  and  the  Professors,  which 
he  was  not  by  them  requested  to  report,  or  otherwise  reported  upon  the 
conduct,  movements,  etc.  of  the  Professors,  to  the  Chinese  Authorities,  he 
performed,  in  doing  so,  the  part — ^possibly,  according  to  himself,  the  duties — 
of  a  tale-bearer  or  a  spy.  In  Mr.  'Bart's  evidence,  as  given  on  April  14, 
1870,  there  appears  no  longer  a  trace  of  thtt  dazzling  nimbus,  which  the 
<^  Agent-General  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government"  had  oast  around 
himself  in  his  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20,  1869  (40,  §  21),  and 
which  the  protecting  arm  of  his  Counsel,  Mr.  Hannen,  still  attempted  to 
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hold  tip  befortr  him,  like  a  law-and-justice-petrifying  ae^u^  at  tiie  trli 
March  22, 1870  (66).     The  arm  proved  too  feeble  to  support  even  »£=. 
a  shield ;  whilst  Sir  Edmund  Hornby's  warning,  that   the  identitj  of  i 
Tsung-li  Yam^n  and  the  Chinese  Grovemment  would  have  to  be  proredt/ 
dispe&ed  the  magic  of  the  illusion;  and,  on  April  14,  Mf.  Hart  appar 
before  the  Court  in  the  humble  garb  of  a  **  sttbordiaate  official  cf . 
Tauag-li  Yam^n  ".     True,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  '^  a  certain  kind' 
authority  over  the  Professor,  he,  on  this  occasion  for  the  first  time,  ta^^ 
the  self-conferred  extra  dignity  of  "a  performer"  of  the  duties  of  ftn-^ 
superintendent  of  the  T'ung.W6n-Kuan  :  but,  on  the  one   hand,  we  k 
seen  what  that  dignity  has  come  to,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Pn^' 
had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  T^ung-Wdn-Kuan,    except  bj  It 
Hart's  fratidtdetU  substitution  of  its  name^  for  the  projected  UniTeRitr.L 
his  letter  of  appointment.     There  existed  no  official  relations  wbater?.. 
superior  and  mibordinate,  on  either  side,  between  the  Inspector-Ceoczal^  , 
the  Professor,  despite  of  the  various  and  occasionally  ludicrous  (U}^^\ 
of  the  former  to  make  it  appear  so  in  his  favour.     The  Professor's  apj«.-  ■ 
ment  having  been  sanctioned  by  Imperial  Bescript  (11,  coxnp.  also  1C(lL* 
independent  position  in  the  Chinese  service,   except  as   to  saki;  i^ 
emoluments,  was  certainly  not  inferior  to  that  of  Mr.  Hart. 

3.  Mr.  Hart  stated  that,  before  Mr.  Hakt  (in  croas-examin^^- 

leaving  China  for  England,  he  received  stated,  that,  before  going  to  £nr  -^ 

verbal  instructions  from  the  Ministers  it  being  the  intention  of  the  Tsc::- 

of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  about  engaging  Yamen  to  extend  the  operatiot**  f'  * 

Professors  far  the  College  {i.e.  the  Col-  T^uivg-WcnKuan  (i.e.  the  "Ijui^siS 

lege  of  Western  Science  and  Learning,  School "  established    in  1862X  ^^  ^' 

projected  by  Mr.  Hart);  that,  on  his  ceived    instructions    to   enga^  ^' 

return  to  Peking,  the  Yamen  did  not  f essors  ;  that  he  considered  hi  «:** 

repudiate  the  authority  they  had  given  instructions    to    be    quite    V3&^ 

him ;  and  that,  authority  for  him. 
when  he  reported  what  he  had  done,  his  report  was  accepted  and  approrea  i 
by  them. 

Mr.  Hart  perseveres  in  his  futile  attempt  to  identify    *'the  Collet' 

despite  of  its  solenmly  being  "opened"  only  on  the  1st  December,  l^'- 

with  the  T'ung-W^n-Kuan,  which  had  been  in  operation  ever  since  1=^- 

Here  also,  however,  he  quietly  drops  his  original  "  Imperial "  antbor^r' 

and  considers   that  (private)  verbal  instructions  from  some  Member  ^ 

Members  of  the  Tsung-li  YamSn  to  eogage  "teachers"  for  a  ^^LiDgoa^ 

I  See  above  (10,  Note  6).  The^sung-li  YamSn  answers  bere  to  the  konaeh(^''^ 
family,  wherein  a  first  child  is  bom  and  named  THtnt/-  W^Kuatu  Some  yean^ 
another  addition  to  the  family  lb  expected,  and  intended  to  be  named  Tiai'^<^ 
S6an-8'fie-Kuany  by  Mr.  Hart  usually  styled  "the  College".  It  hxpigeasto^ 
still-bom;  and  is  quietly  buried.    But,  surely,  neither  its  remains,  nor,  had  itli^ 
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School"  were  quite  sufficient  authority  for  him  to  appoint  a  **  Professor'' 
to  the  "  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy"  in  a  projected  "  College", 
which  was  to  be  second  to  no  Western  University  ]  to  delude  a  European 
savant,  in  the  pursuit  of  researches  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  life,  with 
the  belief  that  he,  Mr.  Hart,  has  been  entrusted  by  both  the  Chinese  and 
and  English  Governments  with  the  foundation  of  an  Institution  In  Peking, 
which  was  to  effect  the  Regeneration  of  China ;  and  by  these  and  otl?et 
means,  opening  t6  him  vast  and  brilliant  prospects  of  usefulness,  to  induce 
him  to  follow  the  professing  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government  to  "  th« 
Capital  of  the  Great  Ching  Empire  of  the  World ".  But,  Mr.  Hart  disre- 
gards that  verbal  instructions  from  some  Member  or  Members  of  the 
Tsung-li  Yamgn  are  no  instructions  from  the  YamSn,  and  constitute  no 
authority  (53,  4) ;  that  the  Yamen,  having  memorialized  the  Throne  for 
authority  only  on  December  11,  1866,  possessed  in  August,  1866,  no 
authority  itself,  and  could,  therefore,  transfer  no  authority  to  others  (53,  3) ; 
that  his  extension-theory,  however  ingenious,  is  totally  devoid  of  foundation;  ^ 
that  his  statement  to  the  effect,  that  the  Imperial  authority  to  found  "  the 
College",  namely,  of  Western  Science  and  Learning,  was  granted  in  1861 — 2, 
and  that  "the  extension  could  be  made  without  further  authority",  is 
simply  untrue ;  that  his  "report"  of  what  he  had  done  in  Europe,  in  1866, 
was  not  produced  in  evidence  ;  that  the  Tsung-li  Yamen's  approval  of  that 
report,  whether  true  or  false,  was  not  the  approval  of  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, in  whose  name  he  had  engaged  the  Professor;  and,  under  all 
circumstances,  that,  when  in  August,  1866,  he  appointed  the  Plaintiff  to 
the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  a  projected  University, — ^for 
which  he  fraudulently  substituted  in  his  letter  of  appointment  the  existing 
T*ung-Wen-Kuan  or  "  Language-School ", — Mr.  Hart  acted  without  any  due 
or  lawful  authority,  or,  properly  speaking,  uoUlioui  any  authority  wluUever 
(comp.  8).     Yet 

4.  Mr.  Hart  stated,  that,  after  his  return  to  Peking,  the  Tsung-li  Yamen 
did  not  repudiate  the  authority  they  had  given  him ;  that,  shortly  stfterwards, 
the  Memorial  of  December  11,  18G6,  was  prepared  respecting  the  College,  and 
its  terms  acceded  to  by  the  Government ;  that  he  had  seen  the  original ;  and 
that  the  meaning  of  the  clause  giving  authority,  being  continuous,  ia:  ''has 
been  and  is  authorized  ". 

the  second  child  itself,  could  have  been,  or  can,  rationally  bo  called  "an  extension" 
•of  the  first  child  T'nng  W6n-Kuan.  Again,  suppose  a  Rag^red  School  be  converted 
into  a  University:  would  any  reasonable  person  think  of  continuing  to  ''style"  the 
now  University— a  Ragged  School?  The  T*ung-Wun-Kuan,  whether  of  1S71  or  1802, 
is  no  more  Mr.  Hart's  " College",  than  yesterday  is  to-morrow. 
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TIlis  is  another  illustration  of  Mr.  Hart's  extension-theory.     He  aTiok- 
tbe  inoidental  remark,  which  occurs  in  the  first  Memorial  10),  totfeT 
that,  "the   Yamdn   having   already  conferred  with    Mr.   Hart,  In?^?' 
General  of  Customs,  about  inviting  Western  Professors  on  its  behaK  it  • 
be  able  to  attend  to  it".     Thus  Dr.  Williams.     Mr.  Wade's  tiansbi: 
similar.     Both  these  gentlemen  had  the  original  text  before  them.    S.*^ 
we.*      The  construction,  put  by  Mr.  Hart  upon  our  sentence,  can  bot  rri- 
a  smile.     The  very  idea  of  the  YamSn,  while  humbly  praying  f?  • 
Emperor's  authority,  telling  the  Emperor  that  they,  the  Yamen,  had  ah 
authorized  their  foreign  servant,  and,  whatever  the  Son  of  Heaven  e. 
decide,  that  he  (Mr.  Hart)  was  thus  to  continue  to  be  authcrixed  l?^; 
is  so  utterly  preposterous  as  to  exclude  all  comment,   and  to  i:;^' 
irreconcileable  almost  with  reason. 

5.  Mr.  Hart,  (re-examined  by  Mr.  Hannen,)  stated  a  second  time,  tkv*^ ! 
object  of  presenting  the  Memorial  of  the  11th  Decemb^T,  1866,  was  t  . 
students  for  the  new  dosses  of  the  T^ung-WSiv-Kiuin.     (In  his  cmss-eiamis*-  • 
he  had  stated  to  Mr.  Rennie,  that  the  extension  of  the  College  was  deterr 
on  at  the  close  of  1865;  that  the  Memorial,  askin]<  the  Bmperor's  sxacii- ' 
the  extension,  is  dated  December  11,  186C ;  that  it  is  not  their  plan  [Mr.  H-"  i 
and  the  Tsung-Ii  Yamon's]  to  do  things  first  and  get  the  Impennl  s^sirf    ' 
afterwards ;  that  the  Imperial  authority  to  fonnd  the  Coi.i.isqe  wm  frnnU  : 
1861 — 1862,  and  the  extension  could  be  made  without  further  authority:  •:  , 
the  Memorial  of  liecemher,  1866,  was  presented  because  vre  fMr.  Hmi  i  j 
the  Tsung-li  Yamdn]  desired  to  invite  new  pupils  to  join  the  newd^^  ' 
Astronomy  and  Mathematics  in  the  T*ung-W6n-Kiian ;  and  that  the  ef*/  jl 
this  Memorial  was  to  excite  the  hostility  of  the  literary  classes  agaio^  -  jl 
CoUege). 

As  Mr.  Hart  here  solemnly  reiterates  an  untruth,  on   which  hia  s" 

extension  theory  is  made  to  rest,  as  his  defence,  on  the  first  count  ebsrr- 

against  him,  is  virtually  made  to  rest  on  that  theory :  we  will  once  n '" 

indicate  the  proofs  of  its  utter  hoUowness.     We  should  observe  that  ?t; 

the  Tsung-li  Yamen's  first  Memorial  of  December  11,  1866  (10),  vraxip'- 

in  evidence.     It  was  never  published,  and  could  therefore  have  excited" 

hostility.     According  to  the  report  of  the  *'  North-China  Herald  ",  ^r.  i^ 

stated  that  "the  Memorial  was  presented  in  February,  1867".    This^- 

the  Yamfin's  second  Memorial  (11),  which  was  not  given  in  evidence  J 

1  The  whole  sentence  reads  thus :  fJl^ilSlfii^MSISS^^ 
pf  f^  ®  %  1$;  "Already  we  have  conferred  with  Inspector-Ocneral  Hart»=* 
to  his  competency  on  our  behalf  to  iuvito  [Western  men]".  The  Professors  la^-- 
actually  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Hart  and  brought  to  Peking,  before  the  \^Y'^ 
sanction  was  obtained,  or  even  asked  for:  the  Tsung-li  YamSn's  phrascoloiyw^^' 
poudiugly  vague.  It  may  be  taken  to  signify  both,  that  the  Yamt%  b»*l  ^'^ ' 
oonf erred  with  Mr.  Hart,  as  to  whether  he  would  be  able  to  pri»curo  Prufe^ju^i'^ 
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VBS  the  latteif  Memorial^  which  led  to  the  opposition  of  W6a-Jen  and  his 
party.  Why  t  Chiefly,  because  the  Imperial  consent  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  had  been  obtained,  not 
through  the  usual  official  channel,  bnt  directly  by  Prince  Kung ;  because 
the  Imperial  Board  of  Astronomy,  possessing  the  constitutional  control  of 
these  nrntters,  had  not  been  consulted ;  because  the  new  establishment 
contemplated  was  a  private  establishment  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn, — a/xrrfy- 
affair,  tending  to  upset  the  lawful  authority  of  the  Board  of  Astronomy,  and 
to  substitute  for  it  that  of  an  anomalous  and  temporary  Commission; 
because  a  forti^^ner  was  known  to  have  originated  the  scheme,  and  to  be 
connected  with  it  i  and  because  that  foreigner  was  the  Inspector-General  of 
Maritime  Customs,  to  associate  whom  and  Which  with  ''the  Celestial  Science** 
was,  in  the  eyes  of  Chinese  orthodoxy,  an  outrage  at  once  against  Heaven, 
tradition,  and  decorum  (12).  But,  to  revert  to  otir  argument.  Mr.  Hart 
would  seem  to  rest  his  statement  on  the  first  and  last  paragraphs  of  the 
Memorial  (10).  On  reference  to  the  teit,  however^  it  will  be  seen,  that  even 
they  contain  not  so  much  as  an  allusion  either  to  the  T'ung-Win-Euan  itself^ 
or  to  an  extension  of  the  T'ung>W^n-Kuan,  or  to  new  classes  to  be  formed  in 
the  T'ung-Wdn-Kuan.  On  the  contrary,  the  Memorial,  in  the  most  etplicit 
terms,  states  that  the  T'Ung-Wdn-Kuan  or  LanguoffeSchoolj  established  in 
1862,  Is  to  go  on  as  before,  and  that  the  Tsung-h  Yamdn,  in  1866,  ptoposes, 
in  addition  to  it,  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mather 
matics;  that  the  object  of  the  Ttmg-WtoEuan  is  to  remain^  what  it  was 
from  the  commencement,  namely,  to  educate  InterpreUrSy  and  that  the 
object  of  the  projected  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  or  the  T'ien- 
W6n-Euan  is  to  educate  Mathemaiidans,  with  a  practical  view  to  militaiy 
engineering,  ship-building,  aud  the  foreign  arts  of  War  and  navigation 
generally ;  that  a  Western  Professor  or  Professfnrs  for  teaching  Astronomy 
and  Mathematics  were,  through  Mr.  Bart's  instrumentality,  to  be  engaged, 
not  for  the  existing  T'ung-Wto-Kuan,  but  for  the  prqfectsd  School  of  Asiro- 
nomy ;  and  that^  whilst  the  lads,  then  studying  in  the  T'ung-Wdn-Kuan, 
were  to  uninterruptedly  continue  their  linguistic  studies,  Chinese  scholars 

as  t6  the  neoeisat^  petUimioil  to  engage  Prof euon  to  he  gitwl  te  him.  The  term  1} 
expreases  hi  its  setiTe  aeliae  the  inherent  cuipaeity  €ft  ahilitj^  of  a  person  to  do  a  certa  n 
thing;  in  its  passive  sense,  that  a  person  is  permitted  to  do  a  certain  thing.  It  never 
oonveys  the  meadng  of  auikorUy,  whether  taken  in  its  active  or  its  passive  mood. 
The  merest  iyto  iif  ChineM  cotdd  not  have  pat  the  oonstmetion  upon  om*  sentence, 
which  Mr.  Hart  has  put  vpon  it,  namely,  that  of  its  investing  him  with  permanent  power 
or  authority;  and  he  most,  therefore,  be  assumed  to  have  taUfuUy  misconstrued  it 

4  O 
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of  more  or  less  eminence  were  to  be  invited  to  study  Wtstem  Astr*:- 
and  Mathematics  in  the  new  School,  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  propoieti  * 
founded,  and  which  proposition  the  Emperor  might  or  might  not  s2l. 
Nothing  can  be  more  plain,  than  all  this.     The  existing  T*iing-W^-k 
and  the  projected  "College",  at  Peking  in  1866,  were  two  institii*i. 
different,  as  would  be  an   IsHngton  Bagged  School  and  a  Metnp. 
University,  in  London.     Moreover,  we  find  that,  whilfit  the  T*oii^'' 
Euan  had  been  in  existence  since  1862,  the  late  Mr.  BurlingsE^ ' 
United  States  Minister  in  Peking,  in  an  official  despatch  of  NoTemVtT 
1863,  proposed  the  foundation  of  a  "  College  ",  similar  in  its  objects  t.  - 
in  1866  proposed  by  the  Tsung-li  YamSn  (7) ;  and. that,  in  anotha*^ 
despatch,  dated  the   10th  April   1867  (3),  he  reports  to  the  Ajne- 
Government  as  follows  : — 

I  am  happy  to  bring  to  your  attention  certain  Chinese  memorial,  nL" 
to  the  establishinont  of  an  institution  at  Peking  by  the  government  for  r 
instruction  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the  west.  As  long  ago  as  1862,  tk 
nese  government  established  the  '* Tung- Wan-Kuan",  a  language acbori. • 
invited  Engliflh,  French,  and  Kussian  teachers  to  give  ins&uctioiis  in  i' 
departments.  The  pupils,  selected  from  the  Manchu  bannermeD,  Wi  c- " 
from  fourteen  years  old,  have  made  respectable  progress  during  the  pae**^ 
years.  From  those  instructed  in  English  by  Dr.  W.  A.  P.  Martin  (Aiscr - 
were  selected  two  to  accompany  Pin  Chun  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  d  o^ 
enquiries  respecting  western  improvements. 

While  tki^  school  is  to  be  contimied,  the  Chinese  have  wisely  Aetsz: 
to  establish  a  higher  department  or  college,  and  to  call  upon  the  great  sA  » 
of  the  empire,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  to  come  forward  and  compete  in  s^' 
field  for  the  highest  honors  of  the  government.  To  this  [College]  Mr Ji' 
inspector-general  of  custoniSf  v?ith  whom  these  progressive  viexcs  ori^iMki ' 
instructed  to  procure  eminent  schola/rs  as  ingtru4itoTS.  He  has  done  (te,  »*-  - 
Chinese  have  now  a  body  of  distinguished  savans  in  their  servioa 

What  this  College  was,  with  Mr.  Hart's  knowledge  and  approval,  in  > 
represented  to  the  world  to  be,  we  have  previously  seen  (4),  namely : "' 
New  University  of  China ",  securely  resting  on  a  liberal  charter  gr«^^^'  | 
the  young  Emperor,  and  supporting  a  staff  of  European  Professors,  indav. 
even  a  Professor  of  [Biblical]  Hermeneutics,  Political  Economy,  and  ^^■ 
national  Law.  Finally,  there  is  the  letter,  on  Noveniber  30, 1S6<.'- 
years  subsequently  to  the  opening  of  the  T'uug-W^-Kuan,  by  the  Ir^'- 
General's  Chief  Secretary  addressed  to  the  Professors,  engaged  by  Mr.  H- 
in  Europe,  reading  thus : — 

Peking,  November  30, 186; 

Deab  Sir, — Mr.  Hart  desires  me  to  inform  you,  that  to-morrow,  thej* 
December,  being  the  day  appointed  for  /7*e  Ojjening  oj  the  College,  he  basf*^- 
instructed  1 1  request  the  Frofcsson^  to  be  present  at  the  Yamen  *fc  12  oc^"-" 
I  am,  dear  Sii",  yours  truly,  (Sign:)        J.  D.  Campbeu- 
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Uuder  all  these  circumstanceB.  and  in  view  of  all  these  facts,  it  appears  to 
us  next  to  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  Mr.  Hart,  in  stating 
what  he  did  regarding  the  object  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n's  Memorial  of 
December  11,  18G6,  cannot  but  have  known  his  statement  to  be  untrue. 

79.  Passing  over  numerous  cases  of  contradiction,  on  the  part  of  the 
Inspector-General  and  his  Secretary,  upon  points  of  minor  importance 
relative  to  the  Professor's  engagement  in  London,  we  arrive  at  the  imder- 
standing  come  to  between  him  and  Mr.  Hart,  about  the  middle  of  February, 
in  consequence  of  the  Professor's  letter  of  Janavy  28,  1867  (21). 


Mr.  Hart  stated,  that  he  never 
submitted  the  Professor'B  Memorial  to 
the  Tsuug-li  Yamen,  nor  told  him  that 
he  had  obtained  their  consent  to  his 
propositions ;  (cross-examined,)  that, 
at  the  beginning  of  1867,  he  told  the 
Professor  that,  if  the  College  suo- 
coeded,  "  we  "  would  have  an  Observa- 
tory ;  that,  in  May  or  June  1867,  he 
did  not  relieve  the  Professor  from  the 
Chair  of  Mathematics;  that,  in  1867, 
Dr.  J applied  for  a  professor- 
ship; that,  it  bchig  Mr,  Hart's  inten- 
tention  to  give  him  the  Chair  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  with  a  certain  amount  of 
AFatlhematicSf  the  result  was  that  Dr. 

J treated  his  private  answer 

as  an  official  appointment,  and  arrived 
at  Tientsin  in  October  or  November, 
1 868, . .  .when  no  more  Professors  were 
needed  for  the  College. 


The  Professob  stated  that,  in 
reply  to  his  memorandum  of  January 
28, 1867,  (which  he  expected  Mr.  Hart 
to  submit,  and  Mr.  Hart  gave  him  to 
understand,  had  by  him  been  sub- 
mitted, to  the  Chinese  Government), 
the  Inspector-General  sent  for.  the 
Professor  to  his  office,  and  ^^ officially" 
informed  him,  in  the  name  of  the  Im- 
perial Government,  that  it  had  accepted 
the  Professor's  propositions;  that  a 
New  Observatory  was  to  be  erected  in 
accordance  with  his  plan,  and  a  Library 
to  be  purchased ;  that  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  New  Observatory;  and, 
further,  that  he  was  relieved  of  the 
Chair  of  Mathematics  in  the  projected 
College,  that  another  gentleman  had 
already  been  appointed  in  his  place, 
and  that  his  own  duties  were  to  be 
restricted  to  the  New  Observatory. 


Mr.  Hart's  statement  is  partly  a  bare  equivocation ;  partly  at  positive 
variance  with  the  factd  of  the  case.  He  was  never  expected  to  submit  the 
Professor's  Memorial  to  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  but  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment ;  and  it  was  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Government,  not,  as  he  truly 
states,  in  that  of  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  and  about  the  middle  of  February, 
not,  as  he  once  more  truly  states,  in  May  or  June,  1867,  that  he  "officially" 
informed  the  Professor  of  the  full  consent  of  the  Chinese  Government  to 
his  propositions.  That  consent  was  announced  to  the  Professor  uncon- 
dilionalty.     At  the  same  time  he  was  relieved  of  the  Chair  of  Mathematics. 

Its  newly  appointed  occupant.  Dr.  J ,  arrived  at  Tientsin,  not  in 

October  or  November,  but  in  the  summer  of  1868  ;  and  already  early  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  a  residence  in  Peking  had  been  placed  in  readiness  for 
him  (20,  31), — at  a  time,  when  no  such  residence  had  as  yet  been  offered 
to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy.     The  statement  of  the  latter  is  fully,  and  in 

4o  2 
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every  particular,  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  him  of  Octelia  I 
1867   (24).     In   London   nothing  definite  had  been    arranged  ftbei:. 
Observatory  and  a  Library.    They  were  pronaitted  to  the  ProfeawrtcLj. 
general  terms.    In  his  letter  of  October  25,  1867,  Mr.  Haxtrefenisi 
eoDstruotion  of  tlie  Observatory  and  the  formation  of  the  Libniy  as  kr. 
been  positively  agreed  upon ;  whilst  his  silence  regarding  the  Omt 
Matberoatios,  in  a  document  which  discusses  the  whole  of  the  Fiol». 
relations  with  the  Chinese  Government,  indicates  that  the  latter  bad  )t. 
relieved  of  that  Chair.    This  positive  agreement^  therefore,  must  ha^^ 
come  to  at  some  time  between  the  Professor's  engagement  in  Augos,  b 
and  the  date  of  Mr.  Hart's  letter  of  October,  1867-     Now,  dran?  - 
interval,  the  Professor's  Memorial  of  January  28,  1867,  through  Mr.  1^' 
submitting  to  the  Chinese  Government  and  involving  the  very  propose  - 
l^re  under  oonaideration,  was  written.    Hence,  it  is  oertain  tha^  i§  '- 
name  of  the  Chinese  Government  also,  they  were  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Bit: 
answer  to  that  Memorial,  and,  as  the  Professor  states,  about  the  mik 
February,  1867.    Further  conclusive  proofs  have  already  been  ad^" 
(20,  21,  and  Notes).    Unquestionably,  therefore,  at  the  period  iiaia^  ^ 
Professor  was  relieved  of  his  duties  connected  with  the  Chair  of  Mathas^ 
ip  the  projected  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learnings  to  which  ki* 
been  originally  nominated,  and  his  ftiture  duties  were  restricted  tc  - 
Direction  of  the  prqjected  New  Observatory,  and  the  Profeson^ 
Astronomy,  associated  with  it.    Apart  from  Mr.  Hart's  quibblisg^ 
equivocating,  this  is  virtually  admitted  by  him.      And  how,  moi^ 
did  it  happen  that,  on  so  essential  a  pointy  he  failed  to  produce  his  J^^- 
*'kept  from  day  to  day"  1 

1  We  have  already  i»  the  preoeding  article  famished  the  prooi;  thai  ik^ ' 
feasor,  in  Febraary  1867,  vas  positively  relieved  of  the  Chair  of  Mathematka,)!^ 
uazoe  of  the  Chinese  Qovemment,  by  the  Inspeotor-GeneraL 

a  To  all  appearance,  Mr,  Hart  allndee  here  to  the  conversation,  wliieh  fte  ^:^ 
feasor  had  with  him  daring  the  visit  of  the  late  Captain  Hookl^  iux.,  sodiffiS^ 
acool^lt  of  which  the  reader  is  referred  to  arU  31,  above.  Mr.  Hart  is  not  pu^ 
as  to  his  statements.  In  his  letter  of  October  20,  1869  {§  12)  he  made  the  Fn^ 
to  say,  that  a  low  salaiy  was  o  degmdatitm  to  a  man  of  his  learning  (40);  ^  '^' 
oath,  he  makes  him  to  say  the  palpable  absordity  that,  to  he  oaUed  on  todii^t 
the  honorable  duties  of  a  professorial  Chair,  which  he  had  aooepted  in  "tk«  ^^ 
University  of  China",  wu  to  a  man  of  his  learning  <m  indigfdty.  How  the  Ivp^ 
General  can  have  '* expected"  a  single  reasonable  person  to  believe  hi|D,»^** 
riddle. 

8  For  the  trae  aocoxmt  of  what  passed  on  this  occasion,  see  above  art  S3>  ^ 
conversation  was  identical  with  the  one,  which  Mr.  Hart  «tatee  to  have  tekop^ 
on  the  6th  of  Jane.    There  was  no  qaestbn  of  passage  OMmey  and  a  yeer^»^' 
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80.    We  now  oome  to  what  Mr.  Haimen  designates  as  the  important 

conversation  between  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Professor  on  the  1 1th  of  June,  1868. 

Its  incidents  have  been  faithfully  related  above  (33  oomp.  31  and  32),  and 

Mr.  Hart's  version  of  October  20, 1869,  of  what  he  alleges  to  have  ooourred, 

shown  to  be  untrue  (40  $  13).    His  narration  on  oath  was  to  this  effect : — 

Mr.  Habt  stated  that,  in  the  spring  of  1868  he  had  some  faziher  oonvens^ 
tions  with  the  Professor,  and,  aftw  having  previonslj  told  him  that,  if  the 
Oollege  should  suoeeed,  he  would  rdieve  him  c«  (he  Ohiar  of  Mathematics, ^  but 
(in  Gross-examination :)  that  in  his  letter  to  the  Professor  of  Oetobw  35, 1667| 
he  made  no  mention  of  mathematics ;  thi^t,  in  Ma7i  1868,  seeing  it  would  be 
necessary  to  introduce  changes  veiy  slowly,  he  told  the  Professor,  he  could  not 
relieve  nim  from  the  Mathematical  Chair,  and  requested  him  also  to  continue 
tiie  study  of  Chinese ;  that  the  Professor  protested  against  being  called  on  to 
teach  mathematics^  said  it  was  an  indigoi^  to  a  man  of  Ms  learning  to  be  called 
on  to  do  so,  and  positively  refused  f  Ihat^  few  day  afterwardsi  fiie  Professor 
asked  him  :  *' Do  you  wish  me  to  leave  Uhina" f  to  which  he  replied :  ^*  No ; 
you  can  take  your  own  course  ;  but,  if  you  do  leave,  the  utmost  I  can  do  for 

Jou,  is  to  get  you  your  passage  monejr  and  a  year's  pi^";9  that,  on  the  6th  of 
une,  1868,  the  frofessor  came  to  him,  with  tears  in  his  eyes^  and  said,  a 
passage  home  and  £600^  was  too  little,  he  hoped  HMr,  Hart)  would  not  treat 
him  unjustiy,  and  he  would  throw  himself  on  nis  nands ;  but  that  Mr.  Hart 
said,  tins  state  of  uncertainly  must  come  to  an  end,  and  that  he  should  exnect 
an  answer  before  the  15th  of  that  month,  repeating  that  the  utmost  he  could  do 
was  what  he  had  offered, 

[Mr.  Hannen  here  requested  the  Court  to  allow  Befendai^t  to  lefer  to  his 
private  Journal  for  the  entries  on  the  11th  June^  to  refresh^  his  memoiy.  Sis 
would  not  object  to  Mr.  Mernnie  and  the  Court  looking  over  thf  notes  of  thai 
day,  but  not  over  if^  notei  of  any  other  daU.  Such  a  practice  as  witnesses  refer- 
ring to  their  Journals,  was  usual  at  home.  Tba  Court,  ie»  Mr.  Goodwin, 
allowed  the  permiBsion.    We  shall  presentiy  revert  to  the  subject] 

Mr.  Ha^T  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  the  Professor  came  aososs  to  his 
room  on  the  11th  June,  and  said  he  had  <^voted  his  life  to  certain  studiesi  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  go  away,  and  as  he  had  starved  once  for  science  he 
would  starve  for  it  agun  fi  that  he  had  asked  whether  he  mitfht  stay  till  Sep* 
tember  ;T  that  Mr,  Hart  had  some  doubt  whether  he  should  be  justified  m 
grsnting  his  request,  but  eventually  acceded  to  it  fi  that  he  then  thought,  but 

What  Mr.  Hart  inoorraotly  relates  as  haviag  oocnrrsd  on  the  6th  and  the  15th  of 
June,  took  plaoe^  in  a  different  form,  on  the  latter  day,  as  distmotly  stated  by  him 
alao  in  his  letter  of  October  SX),  1869  (p.  685).    Mr.  Hart's  memory  and  Journal  are 

equally  at  f  aolt* 

4  We  wonder,  whether  the  Professor's  *' tears"  existed  only  in  the  Inspector- 
General's  own  lachrymose  imagmatioii,  or  whether  they  are  preserved  in  his 
handwriting  also. 

6  No  sum  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hart ;  he  spoke  only  of  ths  offer  of  a  year's 
salary  and  passags-money  home.    See  the  narrative  (31). 

s  This  would  have  been  a  strange  annonncement,  indeed.  We  should  have 
thonght,  tbat  Mr.  Hart  might  hava  known  by  the  time  here  in  qnestion,  that  the 
Professor  is  not  quite  so  anuoos  to  undergo  martyrdom,  as  he  wonld  have  him 
appear  to  be. 

7  See  above,  art  36,  note  2  to  Mr.  Hart's  letter  of  October  15,  1868,  p.  666. 

8  Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  or  what  not  Mr.  Hart^s  jn^nkU  doubts 
may  have  been  on  the  subject  of  a  request,  which  was  never  made. 
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did  not  speak  of  the  propriety  of  oontmuing  his  name  any  longer  on  the  £^  * 
profeaaon,  and  as  to  what  date  hia  salary  should  be  paid  to  ;i  that,  on  kir^ 
t}ie  Professor  charged  him  with  being  ungenerous,  which  be  denied^  obfcir^ 
that  it  was  a  simple  matter  of  contract,  he  having  agreed  to  do  oeitahi  vodi.- 
certain  pay,  and  if  he  (the  Professor)  continued  to  work,  he  (Mr.  Hait)  vi^i. 
continue  to  issue  his  pay  '^  that,  on  parting,  he  understood  certainly,  tiiii  '^ 
Professor  was  giving  up  his  position  in  the  TSmg-W^n-Koan,  and  wiwii  tat.* 
the  compensation  ;S  and^  though  he  st2ll  thought  that  he  (Bir.  Hart)  was  tsasi: 
him  unjustly  and  ungenerously,  there  was  no  doubt  as  to  the  undentaadiDi 
that  the  Professor  made  arrangements  for  leaving,  sold  hia  fumituie,  inii  u^^ 
went  to  the  hills  (near  Peking).  ^ 


Mr.  Campbell  stated,  that  the 
Professor  came  across  to  his  room,  and 
said  that  he  was  going  home  ;  that  Mr, 
Hart  had  not  treated  him  well ;  that 
he  had  accepted  the  alternative,  viz.  a 
jrear's  pay  and  a  passage  home ;  and 
mtended  leaving  after  Sept.,  1868« 


Mr.  Hart  stated,  that  tiie  ?r^ 
fessor,  keeping  the  money  (soit  toh: 
by  Mi,  Wieters  in  the  foUouing  <M  *■ 
after  his  (Mr.  Hart's)  explanation.  - 
him.  to  "believe^  that  he  (the  Prefab 
had  accepted  the  alternative  of  p^ 
home,  and  taken  the  oompensatlz. 


The  Phofbssob  stated,  that  [on  the  6th  of  June]  Mr.  Hart,  in  answer  :^i 
suggestion  of  his,  said  he  better  had  return  to  Europe,  and  that  he  eipR»: 
his  readiness  to  do  so  at  once,  provided  they  could  agree  as  to  the  tcc=2 ' 
compensation;  that  he  finally  left  Mr.  Hart  the  alternative  of  carrjing oat y 
engagements,  or  to  obtain  for  him  a  fair  and  just  compensation ;  that,  a  --' 
days  subsequently  [on  the  11th  June],  Mr.  Hart  came  to  lus  rooms  to  inf  -  i 
him,  that  the  only  compensation  he  had  to  offer,  was  a  year's  salary  and  pasof-  j 
money  home ;  tlmt  he  asked  Mi.  Hart,  whether  he  felt  no  scruples  of  eomccK^  I 
in  offering  him  such  grievous  injustice  ?  that  he  proposed  arbitration^  vB 
Mr.  Hart  declined;  tmit  he  then  proposed  to  communicate  directly  vitli "; 
Chinese  €k>vemment,  which,  Mr.  Hart  threatened,  the  Professor  might .;« 
upon  as  tantamount  to  his  dismissal ;  that  the  latter  thereupon  considefHi : 
high  time  to  place  his  relations  with  Mr.  Hart  on  a  legal  footing ;  and  t^ 
after  Mr.  Hart  had  abruptly  left  and  given  him  some  days  to  consider  his  i^- 
the  Professor  followed  him  in  a  few  minutes  to  his  office,  and  told  him  t2i^-' 
was  determined  under  all  circumstances  to  return  to  Europe ;  that,  as  he  kt 
starved  for  Science  before,  he  was  willing,  if  need  fee,  to  starve  for  Sdence  ae«^ 
but,  that  he  had  also  duties  to  perform  towards  Science  and  himself,  udu 
he  was  equally  determined  to  perform  those  duties  ;  finally,  that  two  or  tb^ 
days  afterwards  he  intimated  to  Mr.  Hart  that,  unless  they  came  to  teni&  ~f 
(the  Professor)  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  i<^ 
proceedings  against  him. 

1  What,  perhaps,  is  most  suiprising  in  this,  is  that  Mr.  Hart  should  hsveles 
permitted  by  the  Court  to  give  bis  alleged  inward  cogitations,  to  which  be  ):iB»' 
states  he  gave  no  utterance,  in  evidence.  His  memory  would  i^pear  to  be  as  stn&I 
regarding  fancies,  as  it  is  weak  regarding  facts. 

3  Not  a  syllable  of  this  was  said  by  Mr.  Hart  at  the  interview.  Otherv^  •' 
would  have  shown  that,  considering  that  the  Professor  had  no  duties  to  perfom,  ^^ 
Bart  offered  to  him,  on  leaving,  that,  if  he  consented  to  continue  to  do  Dot^'^ 
Mr.  Hart  was  quite  willing— at  the  eicpense  of  the  Chinese  Government— to  cootis^ 
to  pay  him  at  the  rate  of  £600  a  year,  for  such  '*  work  ", 

9  How,  under  the  circumstances,  just  alluded  to,  Mr.  Hart,  on  partag,  ooa/i 
have  certainly  understood,  that  the  Professor  was  giving  up  his  position  in  the  T'qbj- 
Wdn-Kuan, — with  which  School  he  had  no  connection,  and  which  had  never  bws'<> 
much  as  mentioned  in  the  whole  course  of  the  conversation, — and  wiM  tike  ^ 
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We  have  commented  apon  the  details  of  Mr.  Hart's  statement  in  the  foot- 
notes, to  .which  the  reader  is  referred,  and  will  add  a  few  remarks  of  a  more 
gena*al  character.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  call  attention  to  the 
discrepancies  between  that  statement  and  Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  the  Professor 
of  October  20,  1869  (38-40).  In  his  letter  (  §  13 )  he  correctly  refers  the 
alleged  occurrences  on  the  6th  and  11th  June,  respectively,  to  their  proper 
date ;  in  his  oral  statement  he  makes  a  complete  chronological  -muddle  of  his 
narrative,  and,  strange  to  say,  would  seem  to  have  entered,  in  his  JouTmal, 
the  principal  part  of  his  version  of  the  conversation  on  the  11th,  under  date 
of  June  6th ;  and  the  concluding  portion  only  under  the  proper  date  of 
June  11th.  In  his  letter  (§  15)  Mr.  Hart,  in  the  most  positive  terms 
asserts,  that  the  Professor  had  undertaken  to  teach  Mathematics  and  to 
study  Chinese ;  that  he  had  in  June,  1868,  positively  refused  to  perform 
this  part  of  his  contract ;  that  Mr.  Hart  had  thereupon  given  him  the 
choice  between  recalling  that  refusal  and  carrying  out  his  contract;  or 
withdrawing  from  his  appointment  and  receiving  as  an  allowance  a  year's 
pay  and  a  passage  home  (comp.  35  and  note  9)  ;  that  he  had  again  reitera- 
ted his  refusal  to  teach  Mathematics  and  elected  to  throw  up  his  appoint- 
ment ;  and  that  he  had,  beyond  all  denial  resigned  his  appointment  in  the 
T'ung- Wen- Kuan  on  the  11th  of  June,  1868.  In  his  oral  statement,  sup- 
ported by  his  written  Journal  under  the  date  in  question,  we  hear  a  good 
deal  of  unuttered  mental  cogitations  on  Mr.  Hart's  part,  which  are  new, 
but  nothing  more  of  the  Professor's  resignation,  nor  of  his  having  engaged 
to  study  Chinese ;  Mr.  Hart's  offer  of  "  having  the  Professor  forwarded  to 
Marseilles  or  Southampton  '*  assumes  the  form  of  "  passage-money  home  "  ; 
the  Professor  is  admitted  to  have  only  stated,  that  he  "  had  made  up  his 
mind  "  to  go  away ;  Mr.  Hart  had  but,  understood  him,  that  he  wcu  goijig 
to  give  up  his  position  in  the  T'ung-W^n-Kuan  and  would  take  the  com- 

■ 

compensation, — the  amount  of  which  had  not  even  been  named, — appears  to  us 
somewhat  difficult  to  comprehend. 

4  This  is  positively  contradicted  by  the  following  statement,  that  Mr.  Hart  was 
only  four  morUhs  later  led  to  believe  the  Professor  had  decided  on  going  home,  because 
he  kept  money,  lawfully  his  own. 

6  The  Professor  had,  certainly,  "  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  Europe  ",  ae  he 
told  everyone, — but  not  untU  he  should  have  oome  to  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with 
the  Chinese  Government,  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  which  was  the  legtU  settlement 
of  Jus  differences  with  Mr.  Hart,  A  previous  resignation  of  his  position  in  the  Imperial 
service  never  occurred  to  him.  He  sold  his  furniture,  because  he  then  intended  to 
leave  for  Shanghai  in  the  autumn  of  1868,  and,  his  case  being  plain,  anticipated  a 
solution,  which  might  not  have  necessitated  lus  return  to  Peking,  unless  for  a  very 
short  time. 
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pensation ;  nay,  we  now  learn  fipom  Mr.  Hartfa  own  lips,  on  oalh,  ty 
was  only  four  mofUhs  later  he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Profeasor  bad  C" 
mined  to  go  home,  and  to  accept  his  offer  of  eompensation ;  and  that,  tet 
quentlj,  he  (Mr.  Hart)  knew  both  his  reiterated  assertioiis  to  the  elfedlk 
the  Professor  had  on  the  llth  June,  1868,  resigned  his  position  b:^ 
Chinese  Imperial  service,  and  the  gronnds,  on  which  the  Tnspec^-Gean 
refused  to  pay  to  the  Professor  salary  due  to  him  by  the  Chinese  Gc^ 
ment,  to  be  simply  false. 

81.    Now,  the  real  questions  at  issue,  namely :  Did  the  Profenor,  i 
June  llth,  1868^  resign  the  fltppointment  held  by  him  under  tbe  (Bs 
QoTetnmentt  Did  he,  on  that — or  any  other--^day,  reAxse  to  perftnac 
of  the  engagements  he  was  under  towards  the  Chinese  QoverDmaiii  t^ 
Could  Mr.  Hart,  at  the  time  under  consideration,  possibly  be,  and  vs  k 
under  the  real  impression,  that  the  Professor  had  both  refosed  to  diidoi? 
his  proper  duties,  and  to  have  given  in  his  resignation  1  are  easily  sasieRi 
As  to  the  first  point :  Mr.  Hart  overlooks  or  wilfully  disregards  tlie  kn 
that  he  held  no  official  position  whatever  in  the  projected  School  of  Aic  j 
nomy  and  Mathematics,  or  the  so-called  ''College";  that»  although  be  btj 
had  but  a  most  informal  commission  to  engage  the  Professor  for  thaiSdKn. 
the  engagement  was  sanctioned  by  Imperial  Rescript  (11  oomp.  10),  ^^ 
by  the  Professor  entered  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Government^  snd  cpd^ 
leave  it  again,  by  mutual  agreement,  with  the  consent  of  the  imperial  ^■ 
vemment  only ;  that  he  (Mr.  Hart)  is  not  the  Chinese  Govemmeot.  ^ 
that  he  simply  acted  as  a  medium  of  eommunieation  between  the  Gotr^ 
ment  and  the  Professor ;  and  that  the  T'ung-WSn-Kuan  is  not  "mO>' 
LKGB  ",  for  which  he  was  engaged  by  Mr.  Hart.    The  Professor,  quite  is- 
dependently  of  the  new  agreement  of  Februaty,  1867,  which  restiictedisi 
engagement  to  the  projected  Observatory^  had  no  oonneotion  whataoi^ 
with  the  T^ng-Wdn-Kuan  or  <' Language-School  **  established  in  186S,0 
oept  through  itA  fraudulerU  substitution  for  the  projected  "  CoQ^  of ^^ 
em  Science  and  LMming**  or  "  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics'  ^ 
hia  letter  of  appointment,  of  August,  1866,  by  the  Inspector-Gwerri;  ** 
has,  ever  since  he  heard  of  the  existence  of  the  T'ung-Wdn-Kuan  as  a  I^ 
guage-School  in  Peking,  resisted  all  attempts  and  persuasions^  and  id»^ 
all  artifices  and  tricks,  employed  to  lawfully  or  l^pally  connect  bim  ^^ 
that  institution  j  the  new  '<  College  ^  or  "  Chinese  Univermty  ",  wluo&  ^ 
professedly  opened  on  the  Ist  December,  1867,  could  not  possbl;^^ 
old  T'ung-W^n-Kiian ;  and  ^en  Mr.  Hart,  therefore,  asserts,  at  M  ^ 
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the  Professor,  on  June  11,  1868,  had  positively  resigned  his  position,  now, 
that  he  had  understood  him  to  be  going  to  give  up  that  position,  in  the 
TH/Mg-WhirKuan :  his  own  words  prove  the  assertion  to  be  untrue.  The 
Professor  has,  throughout  his  correspondence  with  the  Inspector-Oeneral, 
consistently  maintained  his  immediate  relations  with,  and  subordination  to, 
the  Imperial  Government  as  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  projected  Uni- 
versity, and  Director  of  the  projected  Observatory  (S6,  37,  eta),  and  never 
acknowledged  Mr.  Hart  in  any  other  capacity,  save  that  of  a  medium  of 
communication  between  the  Chinese  Government  and  himself.  Nor  did  Mr. 
Hart,  in  regard  to  the  Professor,  duly  recognized  by  Imperial  Rescript  and 
the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  at  any  time  hold  any  other  position.  The  Imperial 
authority,  which  he  is  so  prone  to  arrogate  to  himself,  is  just  an  act  of 
empty  arrogation  on  his  part.  Nothing  more.  He  would  have  lacked  the 
power  to  accept  the  Professor's  resignation,  even  had  it  been  tendered  to 
him,  which  it  was  not  The  Professor  never  requested  or  authorized  Mri 
Hart  to  submit,  in  any  form  whatever,  to  the  Imperial  Government  their 
conversation  on  the  11th  June,  1868;  and  Mr.  Hart  has  never  even  assert- 
ed this.  The  conversation  in  question  therefore,  was  a  private  conversation 
btttffeen  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Professor,  which  the  Inspector-General  could  com- 
municate to  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  only  in  the  character  of  a  gossip  or  a  tale- 
bearer. Hence,  it  is  clear  that  the  Professor,  on  June  1 1,  1868,  did  not 
resign  his  position  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government,  for 
the  following  reasons,  tr».,  because  no  such  resignation  was  either  directly 
or  indirectly  by  him  tendered  to,  or  accepted  by,  the  Imperial  Government ; 
because  no  person  has  maintained,  that  he  ever  did  resign  the  position  held 
by  him  under  the  Imperial  Government^  namely,  that  of  Professor  of  As- 
tronomy in  the  projected  University  or  "  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathe- 
matics", and  Director  of  the  projected  Observatory ;  because,  in  the  existing 
Tung-WhirKuan,  or  "  Language-School ",  in  which  Mr.  Hart  did  assert  him 
to  have  resigned  his  position,  he  never  legitimately  held  a  position;  because 
Mr.  Hart»  in  his  despatch  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  of  September  22,  1869, 
(45)  himself  stated  that,  in  June,  1868,  a  return  of  the  Professor  to  £urope 
and  his  prospective  resignation  had,  [in  a  private  conversation],  only  been 
talked  about  between  him  and  the  Professor ;  and  because  Mr.  Hart  subse- 
quently admitted  on  oath,  that  not  only  had  he,  on  June  11,  1868,  merely 
understood  that  the  Professor  was  going  to  give  up  hiff  position  in  the 
T'ung-Wen-Euan,  (with  which  he  had  no  connection),  but  that,  still  four 
months  later,  he  was  only  Ud  to  believe  that  the  Professor  hod  finally  decided 
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on  roturning  homo.      The   Professor,  seeing  how   grossAj  he  liii  • 
deceived  by  Mr.  Hart^  and  how  systematically  the  luspcctor-OenersJ ; 
severed  in  his  course  of  deception  ;  remembering  Count  de  BelloDeVt  r 
ing,  that  the  Professors  were  only  for  a  given  time  and  for  a  political  (•<7 
to  figure,  as  so  many  sticks,  on  their  respective  Chairs,  in  order  to  k 
missed  after  that  purpose  should  be  accomplished ;  and   leaning  thi: 
deed,  the  idea  of  a  College,  if  ever  it  had  been  seriously   entertained  i-; 
Tsung-li  Yamdn,  had,  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government,  W  t 
been  dismissed :  he,  certainly,  had  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to  £- 
under  all  circumstances ;  but  never  did  he  think  of  resigning  bib  p^ 
and  his  just  rights  until  he  should  have  submitted  his  case  to,  and  c  r. 
a  fair  settlement  with,  the  Chinese  (Government.     As  a  preliminsij'' , 
to  this  end,  the  necessity  had  been  imposed  on  him  by  Mr.  Hartu;. 
his  relations  with  the  professing  Agent  of  the  Imperial   Govemmtsr  -. 
legal  footing ;  which  he  could  do  only  by  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  C 
at  Shanghai.     He  had,  therefore,  to  leave  Peking  for  some  time  at  I. 
and  for  this  reason,  and  partly  because  Mr.  Hart  demanded  possess^ - 
his  rooms  in  Crooked-Railing-Lane  Court,  whilst  the  house,  offered  tu  '^ 
was  uninhabitable  (32),  partly  because  he  anticipated  that  he  vonld  L 
to  return  to  the  Capital,   if  at  all,  for  a  very  short  while  only,  heK  .. 
furniture  sold,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  a  Temple  at  the  Westen  H^ 
Here  he  received  both  important  information  and  legal  advice,  whic:^ 
duced  him  to  postpone  for  a  season  his  intended  departure  for  Shn;^ 
and  he,  consequently,  refurnished  a  set  of  apartments  at  the  houat 
friend.      Had  the  Professor  left  Peking,  iaccording  to  his  first  intentic^ 
that  period,  he  would,  the  same  as  he  did  a  year  later,  have  in  vntite- 
quested  Mr.  Hart,  as  the  only  medium  of  communication  between  iua- 
the  Imperial  Government,  duly  to  inform  the  latter  of  the  occasioa  fvr,  ^' 
the  object  of,  his  temporary  absence*  from  the  Capital 

82.  The  answer  to  our  second  question  is  equally  plain  and  ox:-' 
sive  : — The  Professor  did  at  no  time  refuse  to  perform  any  of  the  enr-r" 
ments  he  was  under  towards  the  Chinese  Government  Those  engagcmff 
consisted  originally  in  his  delivering,  in  the  English  language,  covi^ 
lectures  on  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  in  a  projected  Coll^ne  of  ^^*^- 
Science  and  Learning  at  Peking.  We  have  positively  shown  that.  - 
February,  1867,  Mr.  Hart,  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Government,  relif^^*- 
the  Profes&or  of  the  Mathematical  part  of  his  duties  and,  instead,  ch^-' 
him  with  the  Direction  of  the  projected  Observatory.     As  the  In&I*^'' 
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General  asserts,  that  "  the  said  Imperial  Government  ha^e  never  disavowed 
his  acts  nor  denied  the  accuracy  or  truth  of  any  representations  made  by 
him"  (66),  we  will,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  assertion  generally,  take 
the  Inspector-General  here  at  his  word.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a  simple  fact 
that  neither  the  projected  University  nor  the  projected  Observatory  ever 
had  an  existence ;  consequently,  the  Professor  had  never  any  active  duties 
to  discharge,  and,  therefore,  cannot  possibly  have  refused  to  discharge  any 
siich  duties,  and  to  perform  any  of  his  engagements.  Nay,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  has  never  been  called  upon  to  do  so.  Mr.  Hart  himself,  in  his 
letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20,  1869  (40,  §  19)  testifies  to  this  fact, 
in  the  most  explicit  terms,  thus  :  "You  agreed  to  serve  for  a  fixed  salary, 
and,  while  you  were  neitlier  ashed  to  perform  any  extra  work,  nor  even  called 
on  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  your  appoiTUment,  that  salary  was  paid 
to  you  punctually ".  This  settles  our  question.  Certainly,  in  defiance  of 
his  own  words,  Mr.  Hart 

considered  that  the  Professor  broke  his  engagement  by  refusing  to  teach  Mathe- 
matics, since,  though  it  be  true  Hho^t  there  w&re  no  students  to  teach,  he  said  he 
would  not  teach  Mathematics,  suppose  there  had  been,  and  that  he  considered 
equivalent  to  an  absolute  refusal ;  besides  which,  the  Professor's  services  were 
likely  to  be  wanted  when  he  left,  as  Dr.  Martin  was  preparing  to  give  him  a 
class  in  a  few  days,  of  the  present  pupils  of  the  Chinese  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  Tung- Wen-Kuan. 

But  Mr.  Hart's  views  are  frequently  of  a  very  oblique  order,  and  his  state- 
ments, though  made  on  oath,  remarkably  one-sided  and  unreliable.  He 
finds  it  convenient  not  to  remember,  that,  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  he  had  relieved  tTie  Professor  of  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and 
nominated  another  gentleman  in  his  place,  and  that  the  latter  was  succeeded 
by  a  native  teacher,  appointed  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  itself ;  that  the  Pro- 
fessor refused,  not  to  perform  aiiy  part  of  his  engagements,  but,  as  was 
proposed  to  him  by  Mr.  Hart,  to  re-accept  the  Chair  of  Mathematics,  of 
which  he  had  been  "  officially  "  relieved  by  the  Inspector-General ;  and  that 
this  happened  in  a  private  conversation  urith  Mr.  Hart,  who  had  no  authority 
whatsoever  to  make  to  him  the  proposition  in  question ;  he  still  finds  it, 
apparently,  difficult  to  divest  himself  of  the  almost  fixed  idea,  that  he,  Mr. 
Hart,  is  the  impersonification  of  the  Chinese  Government,  instead  of  being 
a  customs-official  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  ;  he  overlooks  that,  even  had  the 
Professor  been  at  any  time  called  upon — which  he  waa  not — to  teach 
Mathematics  in  the  T*ung-W^n-Kuan,  he  would  have  been  fully  justified  in 
refusing  to  do  so,  considering  that  he  had  no  legitimate  connection  whatever 
with  that  " Language-Schoor',  any  more  than  with  such  a  person  as  "Dr. 
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Martin,  preparing  to  give  him  a  class  of  pupils  of  the  Chinese  prefer 
and  finally  Mr.  Hart  affects  to  ignore,  that  his  entire  charge  ag&iist 
Professor  as  to  his  refusing  to  perform  his  engagements  was  ioTes'a^ 
him,  and  not  invented  by  him  till  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  montkt  aiw 
It  is  simply  untrue,  moreover,  that  a  class,  formed   of  the  pupils  <:f 
Chinese  teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  T'ung-WSn-Knan,  was  ever  V 
prepared  for  the  Professor;  because,  in  the  first  place  Dr.  Martin  im£T~ 
the  Professor  "  had  no  connection  whatever "  with  the  T'ung-Wcn-'t^  - 
(44,  46),  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  pupils  iu  question  had,  if  tr 
imperfect  a  knowledge  of  English,  as  .to  render  it  utterly  out  of  the  qib* 
for  them  to  follow  an  English  course  of  lectures  on  Mathematics  (pi  C4f.- 
Our  third  question  thus  answers  itself. 

83.     As  to  Mr.  Campbell's  statement,  we  have  seen  it  to  be  &t  pci' 
variance  with  Mr.  Hart's  statement :  but  it  is  in  literal  accortbccf  r 
Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20, 1869,  §  13.     Mr.CiLi 
was  not  present  at  the  conversation  between  the  Inspector-Geuen/  ^-  '- 
Professor  here  in  question ;  but  the  Inspector-General  writes  to  tb£  I: ; 
fesaor  :  ''  Mr.  Campbell  was  then  still  in  Peking,  and  will  doukUu  n 
that  an  understanding,  to  the  effect  just  stated,  had  been  arrived  ^ 
you  and  me ".     Mr.  Campbell  did  not  disappoint  the   InspectorGeitr. 
expectations.     He  '^  recollected  ". 

The  understanding,  alluded  to  by  Mr.   Cahpbei.i.   stated,  tbt  - 

Mr.  Habt,  was  at  that  time  by  him  Professor  had  come  acroas  to  his  r*'-*' 

asserted  to  be  this  : —  and  told  him  : — 

Istly,  that  the  Professor,  thinking  Istly ,  that  the  Professor,  coos  ' 

that  Mr.  Hart  was  neither  generous  ing  that  Mr.  Hart   had  not  tTtV 

nor  just,  had  accepted  the  alternative  him  well,  had  accepted  the  altem' 

of  throwing  up  his  appointment  in  the  of  throwing  up  his  appointment  ii^ 

T  Hmg- WSn-Kuan.  T*ung-W6n-Kuan. 

2ndly,  that  an  allowance  of  one  &dly,  that  he  was  to  recein  i- 

year's  pay  would  be  issued  to,  and  a  allowance  of  one  year's  salvy  ^ ' 

passage  home  provided  for  him  ;  passage  home  ;  , 

3rdly,  that  he  was  to  retain  his  ap-  3rdly,  that  he  was  going  ^^' 

pointment  to  the  end  of  Sept.  (1868).  (for  Europe)  after  September,  i^- 

Now,  in  his  oral  statement  on  oath,  which  Mr.  Campbell  had  not  l*^ 
permitted  to  listen  to,  Mr.  Hart  essentially  modified  or  revoked  ^^P 
tolary  assertions.  He  acknowledged,  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  was  net  '^ 
October,  1868,  he  was  led  to  believe,  and  only  led  to  believe,  ie.  hein^a^ 
from  a  certain  circumstance,  by  no  means  from  the  Professor's  ovn  ^ 
that  the  latter  had — which  he  had  not — accepted  his  offer  or,  as  be  ^ 
termed  it  "  the  alternative  ",  although  there  was  no  alternative  in  q^ofs^" 
he  quietly  dropped  his  '^ passage  home"  to  be  provided  for  the  Profesot" 
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Southampton  or  Marseilles  (comp.  35,  note  9), — together  with  his  instruc- 
tions to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  Tientsin  and  Shanghai,  whose 
testimony  he  judged  it  prudent  not  to  invoke, — and  substituted  for  it  his 
offer  of  "  passage-mow^y  home  ", — an  offer,  which  he  did  make ;  and,  finally, 
he  admitted  that  the  Professor's  return  to  £urope  was  only  talked  about 
between  them.  Indeed,  Mr.  Hart's  alleged  intention  to  control  the  Pro- 
fessor's movements  in  China,  more  especially  after  his  "  withdrawal  from 
the  T'ung-W6n-Kuan",  would  have  been  a  piece  of  foolish  and  ludicrous 
arrogance,  such  as  we  hesitate  to  seriously  impute  even  to  Mr.  Hart's 
imperialistic  aspirations:  it  was  simply  the  impulse  of  his  paltry  spUe, 
which  led  him  to  commit  to  writing  the  untruth  under  consideration.  It 
is  manifest,  therefore,  that  his  Chief  Secretary  had,  in  this  instance  also, 
studied  Mr.  Harf  s  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20,  1869,  and  unhesi- 
tatingly swore,  that  the  false  statements  contained  in  that  letter  and  here 
referred  to,  were  by  the  Professor  himself  told  to  him,  Mr.  James  Duncan 
Campbell.  Mr.  Hart's  Secretary  left  for  England  in  July,  1868,  and  vainly 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  Professor  to  accompany  him  (33).  The  latter, 
who  had  altogether  ceased  to  trust  Mr.  Campbell,  told  him  no  more  than 
he  did  to  others,  namely,  that  he  was  determined  to  return  to  Europe ;  what 
offers  Mr.  Hart  had  made  to  him ;  etc.-  Respecting  his  intention  to  take  legal 
proceedings,  besides  intimating  it  to  Mr.  Hart  himself,  he  spoke  only  to  one 
or  two  of  the  Foreign  Ministers^  and  a  friend,  who  at  that  time  acted  as  his 
legal  adviser.  He  saw  no  occasion  to  inform  all  the  world  of  his  plans 
and,  certainly,  was  imwilling  to  publicly  commit  himself  to  the  course 
referred  to,  because,  not  to  mention  other  reasons,  on  the  one  hand,  he 
wished  first  to  assure  himself  of  the  exact  state  of  the  Law  upon  certain 
points,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  continued  to  hope  that,  after  all,  legal 
measures  would  be  rendered  unnecessary  by  an  amicable  arraogement. 
That,  under  those  circumstances,  his  preparations  for  leaving  Peking  may 
have  given  rise  to  an  impression  or  led  to  the  inference  on  the  part  of  some 
people,  that  such  an  arrangement  had  actually  been  come  to  between  Mr. 
Hart  and  the  Professor,  is  quite  possible :  but  we  need  hardly  say,  that 
general  impressions  and  inferences  are  by  no  means  infallible ;  and  in  the 
present  case,  if  they  did  exist,  they  certainly  were  devoid  of  all  real  founda- 
tion, as  we  have  shown,  and  will  be  further  seen,  from  Mr.  Hart's  own 
testimony. 

84.     This  leaves  us  only  to  consider,  whether  the  Professor,  as  Mr. 
Hart  would  seem  to  imply,  did  compromise  his  position,  by  accepting  and 
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retaining  the  bonus,  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Inspector-Generals  i* 

Secretary  Mr.  Wieters,  in  October,  1868. 

Mr.  Hart  stated  that,  on  the  Professor's  retnm  he  said  to  Mt.  We!- 
will  you  ascertain  from  him,  in  which  way  he  would  like  to  hsre  his  mxt' 
that  Mr.  Wieters  did  so  ;  that  Mr.  Hart  signed  a  cheque,  and  that  tbe&- 
was  paid ;  that,  after  the  money  was  paid,  the  Professor  vrote  in  i  »*■- 
facetious  way,^  saying  he  was  glad  Mr.  Hart  was  coming  to  a  more  josi  sf: 
ciation  of  his  services  ;^  that  Mr.  Hart  was  amazed  ;^  tliat  he  ex^^ssi : 
very  clear  way  fi  that  the  Professor  replied  shortly  ;•  that  his,  Mr.  He 
impression  was,  he  was  keeping  the  money  with  the  intent  to  go  away,  m !.. 
that  his  keeping  the  money  after  his  explanation  led  him  to  beliere  k  ^ 
accepted  the  alternative  of  going  home,  and  taken  the  compensation. 

This  statement  contains  several  inaccuracies  and  matters  at  Taraneer 

the  truth,  as  pointed  out  by  us  in  the  foot-notes.     The   Professw  i  ^ 

remark  that,  on  his  return  to  Peking  fix)m  the  hiUs^  a  mutoa]  bkz   ^ 

Mr.  Hart's  and  his,  who  was  in  almost  daily  communication  with  V -| 

intimated  to  the  Professor  his  impression  that,  if  we  would  reduce  bscki 

for  salary  to  ^1200  a  year,  an  understanding  might  be  effected ;  whikt - 

Professor  was  of  opinion  that  £1500  a  year  ought  to  be  the  Jowest  sqe' 

be  thought  of.     It  was  thereupon,  he  received  Irom  Mr.  Hart's  Ac?:. 

Secretary  his  note  of  October  6,  1868  (34),  in  which,  without  so  dib-'j 

an  allusion  to  the  Professor's  alleged  resignation,  he  asks,  on  the  onii^':  j 

occasion  of  his  closing  the  accounts  of  the  past  quarter,  in  what  9ha|< '-' 

Professor  would  wish  to  receive  the  balance  of  his  sajary  /or  thatq^^' 

together  with  an  annual  bonus,  or  the  past  year's  bonus — the  Profess 

engagement  dating  from  the  middle  of  September.     No  amount  i$  namd  * 

a  word  is  said  of  pa^age-moiiey,  not  a  syllable  of  compensation  or  a  "jt^"*' 

allowance",  and  which,  moreover,  no  reasonable  person,  being  mastered'' 

own  language,  would  have  thought  of  styling  an  "annual  bonus^  or  "t^^ 

(past)  year's  bonus  ".     A  bonus,  applied  to  salary,  is  simply  additional  orfJ^' 

salary.     The  term  absolutely  bears  no  other  meaning, ^      Thus,  we  read  a 

the  "London  and  China  Express"  for  July  7,  1871,  these   two  notices:' 

1  That  this  is,  to  say  the  least,  incorrect,  appears  to  evidence  from  the  f:ut  t^ 
Mr.  Wieters  could  not  possibly  have  known,  what  the  Inspector-General  «f«»^  '^ 
"his  money" ;  and  that  he  did  not  inquire  of  the  Professor,  in  which  way  he  ^^^ 
like  to  have  **his  money"  (34  and  note  1).  In  his  letter  to  the  Professor  of  Oct«^ 
20,  1869  (40  §14),  Mr.  Hart  says,  Mr.  Wieters  wrote  to  inquire,  how  he  wanld  ^ 
"his  special  allowance"  which  is  equally  incorrect.  It  would  appear  to  hsve  heci^ 
as  difficult  to  Mr.  Hart,  as  it  naturally  is  for  a  Chinaman,  to  state  the  exact  tiutfa. 
What  Mr.  Wieters  did  write,  will  be  seen  on  reference  to  his  letter  (34  and  note  II 

S  Mr.  Hart's  notions  of  f acetiousness  are  as  unfacetious,  as  can  well  be  ims^ 
(comp.  34). 

8  This  is  untrue.     See  the  Professor's  letter  of  October  8,  1868,  (34). 

4  The  peculiar  form,  which  Mr.  Hart's  alleged  "amazement"  (comp.  belov!>!' 
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*<Tho  Directors  of  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  have  resolved  to 
deolare  at  the  ensuing  general  meeting  a  dividend  and  bonus  of  9  per  cent, 
for  the  half-year  ended  the  80th  of  J\me  last     The  dividend  to  be  declared 
by  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  at  their  meeting  on  the  12th  instant,  will 
be  at  the  usual  rate  of  15  per  cent  per  annum,  with  a  bonus  of  2^  per  cent 
on  the  paid-up  capital,  making  together  (7|  and  2^  = )  10  per  cent  for  the 
last  half-year".     As  here,  applied  to  a  half-yearly  dividend,  a  bonus  is  addi- 
tional half-yearly  dividend :  so,  applied  to  a  yearly  salary,  it  is  additional 
yetirly  salary.     Now,  such  additional  salary,  as  due  or  payable  to  the  Pro- 
fet»or,  was  offered  to  him  by  Mr.  Hart  unsolicited  and  of  his  own  free  (iceord, 
and  with  the  knowledge  on  his  part,  that  the  Professor  had  constantly 
claimed  a  sahtty  of  £2000  a  year,  refused  to  give  receipts  for  aU  sums  paid 
to  him,  at  the  rate  of  £600  a  year,  except  as  sums  paid  to  him  on  account 
of  salary  due,  and  consistently  maintained  that  the  amount  of  salary  had  in 
London  been  left  an  open  question  between  them  (73,  5).     On  the  one  hand, 
therefore,  the  Professor,  under  the  circumstances  alluded  to^  might  not 
unreasonably  infer  from  the  letter  of  Mr.  Wieters,  that  Mr.  Hart  intended 
to  propose  to  him  an  increase  of  salary ;  on  the  other  hand,  having  come  to 
know  the  Inspector-General,  he  had  equal  reason  to  suspect,  that  nothing 
but  a  snare  was  being  laid  for  him.     The  Professor,  consequently,  answered 
the  note  of  Mr.  Hart's  Secretary  in  guarded  terms  (34);  and  when,  in 
reply,  a  sum  of  money  including  a  balance  of  salary  at  the  rate  of  £600  a 
year  and  a  bonus  of  the  same  amount  was  sent  to  him  under  blank  cover,  and 
again  without  one  single  word  of  explanation,  he  naturally  wrote  to  Mr. 
Hart  to  inquire  whether  he  might  look  on  the  bonus  as  an  amiual,  i,e.  not 
as  an  exceptional,  but  as  a  regular,  addition  to  his  yearly  salary  (34).     It 
was  only  thereupon  that  Mr.  Hart,  feeling  sure  of  having  entrapped  the  Pro- 
fessor, ''  explained  "  to  him,  on  false  grounds,  since  admitted  to  be  so,  and  in 
insulting  language,  that  he  had  meant  the  bonus  to  be  a  retiring-allowance ; 

sumed  in  his  letter  of  October  15,  1868,  will  be  duly  appreciated  on  a  comparison  of 
that  letter,  abounding  in  admitted  untruths,  with  lus  subsequent  deposition  on  oath. 

fi  The  only  thing  clear  in  his  explanation,  which  should  have  proceeded  or  acoom- 
panied,  not  followed,  Mr.  Wieter's  note,  are  the  untruths  it  contains. 

«  The  Professor  did  answer  Mr.  Hart's  letter  of  October  15,  1868,  "shortly",  by' 
notifying  to  him,  that  "he  could  not,  and  did  not,  accept  any  one  of  the  propositiona 
and  statements  contained  in  it;  the  former  being  unwarranted  and  inadmissible,  the 
latter  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the. case  and  with  truth"  (35).    Mr.  Hart  omits  to 
explain  this, 

7  In  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  the  term  bonus  is  defined 
as  "an  extra  dividend",  and  "a  sum  of  money  paid  in  addition  to  a  share  in  profits, 
or  to  a  stated  comj^ensation  by  the  year,  month,  d:c'\ 
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and,  glorying  in  his  apparent  success,  that  "it  simply  remained  fiorLa 
inform  the  Professor,  that  the  CommissionerB  of  CustomB  at  Tweim^ 
Shanghai  would  be  instructed  to  fcnrward  him,  on  anrival  at  those  pom. 
his  homeward  journey,  and  provide  him  with  a  passage  by  the  Og& 
route  to  either  Southampton  or  Marseilles"  (35  and  Note  9)l  Thth 
fessor  "replied  shortly";  and  how  Mr.  Hart,  in  the  &oe  of  hiscks ;i 
immediate  protest  to  the  effect,  that  "  he  could  not,  and  did  not,  aooq^:^ 
one  of  the  propositions  and  statements  contained  in  hiB  (Mr.  Hart*s)  ki: 
the  former  being  unwarranted  and  inadmissible,  the  latter  at  YsriaiKXT- 
the  focts  of  the  case  and  with  truth ",  was  able  to  declare  on  oiik  i- 
'Hhe  Professor  keeping  the  money  after  his  (Mr.  Hart's)  explaoatk. 
Am  to  believey  he  (the  Professor)  had  accepted  the  aJUemaiive  of  y«W  i-* 
and  taken  the  comjpeneation^f  it  is  beyond  our  power  to  expliinff* 
comprehend. 

85.    We  shall  pow  be  able  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer  to  % 
question.     In  the  month  of  June,  1868,  two  private  conversations  Uks  ^'■ 
between  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Professor,  in  which  the  return  of  the  htn?' 
Europe  is  talked  about>  and  an  offer  of  compensation  in  very  general  ur^l 
made  by  Mr.  Hart,  but  not  accepted  by  the  Professor,  who,  on  the  contr.'  f 
proposes  arbitration,  which  is  revised,  and  thereupon,  whilst  expre»K  ^ 
determination  to  return  to  Europe  imder  any  circumstances  and  in  acconbi' 
with  Mr.  Hart's  own  view,  informs  him  that,  unless   terms  are  afft* 
upon,  the  Professor  will  be  under  the  necessity  of  having  first  reowH*- 
legal  proceedings.     No  undcretanding  %$  come  to,  as  admitted  in  cTideooe 
Mr.  Hart  himself.     Mr.  Hart  demands  the  temporary  students'-qov'^'' 
at  the  Customs,  until  then  occupied  by  the  Professor,  and  the  Prufc^< 
declining  to  live  in  an  uninhabitable  house,  offered  to  him  by  Mr.  ^ 
disposes  of  his  furniture,  passes  a  month  or  two  at  the  bill8»  ao^*^ 
returning  to  Peking,  takes  up  his  abode  at  the  residence  of  a  friend  ^ 
balance  of  salary,  payable  through  the  Inspector-General,  remains  due  • 
him  by  the  Chinese  Government,  at  the  rate  of  about  £2000  a  jeti^- 
ing  to  the  Professor,  at  the  rate  of  £600  a  year  according  to  Hr.  Bi***- 
There  is  held  out  to  the  Professor,  indirectly,  some  apparent  profipect  of  c 
arrangement  on  this  point.     He  makee  no  application  for  monet/  to  ^ 
Inepector-General*    The  Inspector-General,  through  his  Acting  Chief  Seat 
tary,  of  his  own  accord,  offers  to  the  Professor  the  payment  erf  the  i*^* 
of  his  last  quarter's  salary,  together  with  an  annual  bonus,  no  sum  b^ 
mentioned.    The  Professor  expresses  his  willingness  to  receive  '^tJij^ 
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of  monoy,  which  Mr.  Hart  may  instruct  his  Secretary  to  pay  to  him  ".     A 
sum  of  Taels  2500  is  thereupon  remitted  to  the  Professor,  being  his  balance 
of  salary  at  Mr.  Hart's  rate  of  j£600  a  year,  and  a  borme  or  additional  salary 
of  ^600.     He  nmply  accepts  this  bonus  of  £600,  thus  offered  to  him^  as  suchy 
aud  without  prejudice  to  his  claims  for  a  higher  salary.     And  that  he  had 
the  most  perfect  moral  and  legal  right  not  only  to  accept,  but  also  to  retain 
the  bonus,  paid  to  him,  as  such,  even  after  Mr.  Hart  pretended,  that  he  had 
Tneant  to  offer,  and  the  Professor  to  accept,  it  as  a  retiring-allowance,  is 
clear,  and  appears  to  us  indisputable.     For,  in  the  first  place,  the  money 
was  sent  to  the  Professor  simply,  unconditionally,  and  legitimately  as  addir 
tioiial  salary  due  to  him,  the  only  point  left  uncertain  being,  whether  it 
meant  a  continuous  increase  of  the  Professor's  salary  to  JS1200  a  year  or 
not ;  and,  cu  additumal  salary  due  to  him  he  bond  fide  accepted  it     So  far 
the  transaction  was  closed.      It  could  not  be  recalled  or  cancelled,  either  in 
law  or  equity,  by  any  amount-  of  suI}sequefU  '*  explanation  ".     In  the  second 
place,  the  amount  in  question  formed  but  a  portion  of  a  much  larger  sum, 
which  the  Professor  claimed  as  due  to  him  for  salary  in  law,  justice,  and 
equity,  aud  which  he  believed,  and  has  satisfactorily  shown  to  be  so  due  to 
him.     And  in  the  third  place,  Mr.  Hart  himself  has  since  fully  concurred, 
through  his  Chief  Secretary  Mr.  Campbell,  in  the  Professor's  view  of  the 
case,  and  o/chfuywledged  the  payment  of  £600  to  him  on  October  8,  1868,  to 
have  been  a  separate  and  closed  pa3rment  of  salary  culdUional  to,  and  distinct 
from,  his  ordinary  salary  as  paid  by  Mr.  Hart  at  the  rate  of  £600  a  year. 
P  or,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Inspector-General  has  acknowledged  that  on  the 
11th  June,  1868,  the  Professor  did  not  only  not  resign  his  position  in  the 
service  of  the  Chinese  Government,  but  that  also  no  understanding  of  any 
kind  respecting  compensation  was  come  to  between  them ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  Mr.  Campbell's  letter  of  November  25,  1869  (47,  compare  also  his 
second  note,  and  the  Professor's  two  notes  to  him,  of  the  following  day), 
Mr.  Hart  positively  admits  and  states  that,  on  Uiat  day,  a  sum  of  Taels  1500 
and  more  (42)  wa^f  due  to  the  Professor  for  salary  (calculated  at  the  rate  of 
£600  a  year),  and  that  it  would  be  paid  to  him,  upon  the  Professor's  appli- 
cation for  the  countersignature  of  the  President  of  the  College,  to  which  he 
demurred.     But  such  a  sum  would  not,  at  that  time,  have  been  due  to  tlie 
Professor  for  salary  (calculating  it,  as  did  Mr.  Hart,  at  the  rate  of  £600  a 
year),  imless  the  payment  of  £600  on  October  8,  1868,  had  by  Mr.  Hart 
himself  been  considered  and  treated  as  the  payment  of  a  bojiits,  or  additional 
Bulury,   offered  to,   und   accepted   by,   the   Professor   as  such,   altogether 
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irrespective  of  his  current  or  ordinary  salary,  calculated  at  the  rate  9f  i- 

year.     Hence,  the  retention  and  appropriation  of  this  hanus  by  the  Prefer 

wsA  as  strictly  legal  as  it  was  legitimate,  and,  therefore,  cotild  id  bd  ^n 

tend  to  compromise  his  position,  hor  "  lead  Mr.  Hart  to  believe  Uat  (s^* 

of  the  bonus  offered),  he  had  accepted  the  alternative  of  going  homi^tB^'^ 

the  compeniaiicn'\  of  which  not  a  word  was  said. 

86.     Passing  again  in  silence  over  numerous  mis-statements  cl  i^'\ 

importance  relative  to  the  period  of  the  Professor's  stay  in  China,  xd^- 

Mr.  Hart)  we  only  add  one  or  two  bearing  on  the  actual  sUxtma  (^theTii:! 

W6n-Euan,  which  he  still  continues  to  style  "tbb  Coixegb",  alti^v 

there  remains  neither  of  the  College-University  within  the  park4Jke  gr^^ , 

of  the  YUen-ming-yuen  projected  hy  himself,  nor  of  the  CoUege^&ift 

Astronomy  and  Mathematics  within  the  walls  of  the  Tsungli  TaiMQ  p 

jeeted  by  the  YamSn,  so  much  as  a  trace.     It  is  virtually  the  dabitwit.- 

of  ''THiB  Collbqb"  alone  (28,  43),  which  the  united  efforts  of  Mr.Ei 

and    Dr.  Martbi  have  saved,  as  an  inheritance  for   the  Bvnvsm  - 

''Language-School",  from  the  ruins  of  those  imagined  inatitutiona  ^^^ 

thingy  however,  had  to  be  done  to  uphold,  in  the  eyes  of  the  foreign  vv?-; 

the  Supreme  Court  of  Shaanghai,   and    Her    Miyesty'a   Privy  Cve. 

its  standing  as  a  College.     So,   Dr.  Martin  was  "styled"  its  Preadcu- 

<<  Western"  mathematics  were  continued  to  be  taught  bj  a  natire  teacbi: 

''lecttires"  on  Chemistry  introduced;  and  Mr.  Hart's    ''hopes"  i^  ' 

future  raised  to  the  required  standard. 

1.  Mr.  HA.RT  stated,  that  in  September,  1869,  he  reported  to  the  Tsai::-' 
Yamdn  in  writing,  that  iJie  Professor  had  resigned  his  post  in  the  Ck>llege ;  '^ 
Dr.  Martin  was  then  appointed  Professor  in  the  College  and  PresideDiofii' 

Dr.  Martin  was  never  appointed  either  "President",  or  to  "the Collect 
namely,  of  "Western  Science  of  Learning",  or  of  "Western  Arts  ©^ 
Sciences ".  He  was  appointed,  and  by  the  Tsung-li  Tam^n,  not  by  *^ 
Chinese  Government,  as  fjfj^  ^  ^  "Head  Teacher",  i.«.  *'B-^ 
Master",  to  (^  ^  ^,  "the  School  of  Languages  and  Uientrs^' 
established  by  the  Yam^n  in  1862.  Indeed,  the  plan  of  the  prejec^^ 
additional  "  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  "  having  been  abaa/oc* 
long  before,  and  the  classes  of  French  and  English,  consisting  of  advaoert 
Chinese  scholars,  which,  with  the  view  to  its  realisation,  had  been  fonB«< 
in  the  Tung-Whi-Kuan  (28),  having  died  a  natural  death  :  theonlji^ 
tution  surviving,  was  the  latter  School.  The  Chinese  term  for  "Prefflda'^  - 
/.I.  for  the  Presidents  of  any  of  the  six  Government  Boards,  is  jp}  p- 
and  even  S*iii,  although  a  Member  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n,  when  appyi^^w 
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to  the  direction  of  the  T'ung-Wdii-Knaii, — at  a  time  when  the  projected 
"College"  had  not  as  yet  been  "opened",  and  therefore  had  no  existence 
<comp.p.683,Note5)-,onlythetitleof J|ga  1^  ^Hf^^^g, 
"  the  Hon.  the  SnperiwtendeiU  of  the  Affairs  of  the  T*ung-W^n-Kuan "  was 
conferred ;  as  both  Mr.  Hart  and  Dr.  Martin  perfectly  well  know.  His 
qualification  as  "the  Honorable"  was  derived  from  his  position  in  the 
IPamSn,  not  from  his  connection  ^ith  the  T'ung-W6n-Kuan.  In  England, 
nearly  all  our  Foundation-Schools,  including  those  of  X)hrist's  Hospital, 
Rugby,  and  Harrow,  are  under  the  direction  of  Head  Masters.  Even  the 
small  Derby  School  has  its  Second  Head  Master,  its  Mathematical  Masters, 
its  Lecturer  on  Natural  Science,  its  French  and  German  Masters,  etc.;  and 
what  reasonable  man  would  think  of  comparing  with  that  School,  in  one 
and  the  same  breath,  the  Peking  School  of  Languages  and  Literature")  It 
may,  in  its  actual  condition,  be  described,  at  the  best,  as  a  Grammar  School 
of  a  low  order,  finally  constituted  as  such.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  our 
Colleges,  /.i.  in  Ireland  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  Queen's  College,  GaJway, 
and  Queen's  College,,  Cork,  have  their  Presidents,  supported  by  efficient 
staffs  of  University-Professors.  It  is  solely  for  the  purpose  of  falsely  lending, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Western  world,  the  character  of  a  similar  Western  College 
to  the  Peking  T'ung-W§n-Kuan  or  Language-School,  that  Mr.  Hart  falsely 
styles  its  Head  Master,  and  that  Dr.  Martin  falsely  styles  himself,  "  Presi- 
dent ".  Nor  is  it  true,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Hart,  that  Dr.  Martin  was  only  in 
September,  1869,  appomted  Professor  iu  "  the  College  ";  unless  it  be  untrue 
that,  as  the  late  Mr.  Burlingame,  then  United  States  Minister  in  Peking, 
officially  reported  to  his  Government  (3  and  Note  4),  Dr.  Martin  was  already 
in  April,  1867,  the  Senior  Professor,  and  by  courtesy  the  head,  of  "the 
College";  and  that,  as  in  the  following  year,  1868,  Dr.  Martin  himself,  with 
Mr.  Hart's  approbation,  published  to  the  World,  that  he  had,  before  then, 
been  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Hermeneutics,  Political  Economy,  and 
International  Law  in  the  New  University  of  Peking  (4),  *.«.  "  the  College  ". 
He  is  an  American  Missionary,  who  still  continues  to  preach  in  Peking ; 
possesses  no  knowledge  of  Law  and  Political  Economy ;  knows  of  Inter- 
national Law  only  what  little  superficial  information  he  has  acquired  in 
epitomizing  "Wheaton"  (3,  7);  and  whose  Professorship  of  Hermeneutics, 
in  combination  with  his  title  of  d.I).  to  be  understood  of  BihlicgX  Herme- 
neutics, is  as  such  simply  a  sham. 

2.  Mr.  Hart  stated,  that  the  Chinese  Professor  in  ''the  Collie"  teaches 
Wedem  Mathematica ;  but  that  he  was  not  competent  to  speak  01  his  qualifi- 
cations for  the  task. 
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If  the  reader  will  refer  to  (28,  Note  1,  p.  656,)  above,  he  wiH  be  ilL- 
form  a  pretty  correct  judgment  as  to  the  Western  character  and  stai:: 
of  Mathematics,  taught  in  the  T'ung-W6n-Kuan   by    the  natiTe  t<i 
"Professor"  Li. 

3.  Mr.  Hart  stated,  that,  in  1868,  In  his  letter  of  October  dX  *^ 

his  hopes  of  the  success  of  the  College      Mr.  Habt  had  written  to  tbr   * 
were  less  sanguine,  and  no  more  Pro-      fessor  :     "In     Febmaiy,    IStC,  .. 
fessora  were  needed ;  that,  in  April,      Yanien's  famous  second  Memr*7bl 
1870,  he  had  greater  hopes  of  it  than      peared  (11).. .In   it    the  Yamta  t 
ever,  but  that  it  would  be  difficult  to      beyond  my  most  Bani^nine  luipei,  ^i 
say,  when  his  hopes  might  be  realized;      expressed  itself  loudly  in  faror  : 
that  some  of  the  Mathematical  students      College  [comp.  p.  682,  If^otes  5—7. 
would  very  probably  be  ready  for  astronomy  in  seven  or  ei^ht  years;  tbs  '■ 
Professors  had  been  learning  Chinese  for  three  years;  and  that  these  pcdic^' 
studies  would  not  occupy  the  greater  part  of  a  life-time. 

It  was  not  the  case,  that  "  the  Professors  had  been  learning  Chinca ' 
three  years".     The  Professor  of  Hermeneutica  etc.  etc.  came  out  toCn  i 
in  1850,  and  had  been  studying  Chinese  for  the  last  twenty  years.    - 
Professor  of  Mathematics  was  a  native  of  China,  and  bad   been  stttdTb: 
language  all  his  life.     The  Professor  of  Russian  had  studied  Chinese  l-*-  J 
a  long  year,  being  the  first  Dragoman  of  the  Russian  Legation.    The : '  3 
Professor  of  English  had,  appointed  as  Student-Interpreter  in  1865,  sn.i 
Chinese  for  five  years  past.     Whether  the  new  Professor  of  French,  ? 
denly  promoted  from  a  clerkship  in  the  Foochow  Arsenal  to  the  Ckir 
French  Language  and  Literature  in  "  the  College  ",  had  studied  ChiDeH  t 
all,  we  know  not.     It  was  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  alone,  who  W  ^ 
learning  it  for  three  years.     Certainly,  the  Professor  of  Astronomy,  appos'^ 
in  1866,  and  with  some  probability  before  him  of  there  being  "stT*!^- 
ready  for  astronomy"  in  1878,  might,  if  that  probability  should  happ^- 
become  a  reality,  have  had  a  fair  chance  of  making  himself  nnderstof^- • 
them  in  their  own  language.     But,  as  he  had  been  engaged  to  hold  I' 
course  of  lectures  in  English  (21),  and  called  from   Europe  post^*" 
(8,  Note  5)  for  the  Regeneration  of  China,  while  the  greater  part  of  5? 
life-time,  alas,  belonged  to  the  past,  bis  "friend  and  well-wiaher",  Mr.Hr 
(19,  Note  7),  should  hardly  have  expected  him,  "a  man  of  genius  ^^^ 
original  research",  to  devote  himself,  for  a  preliminary  dozen  of  years.*' 
the  study  of  the  Spelling  Books  of  the  Irish  National  Schools  coio^ 
the  Scientific   Library  of  bis  future   Observatory  (24),  however  miglity 
results,  "useful  to  the  World  at  large"  (19,  Note  4),  the  Inspect'^^' 
General's  /wpe*  might  anticipate  from  such  a  study.     These  hopes,  as  appl'?- 
to  "  the  College ",  present  themselves  to  us,  as  we  have  just  seen,  uffi^' 
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three  different  phases.  Upon  the  first  phase  (1867)  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  comment  (40,  §  10,  Note  6).  It  would  have  been  difficult  to 
furnish  a  stronger  proof  of  the  wilful  misrepresentations  made  to,  and  the 
fraud  practised  upon,  the  Professor  by  Mr.  Hart  in  London,  than  is  furnished 
by  his  own  written  declaration  to  the  effect  that,  in  regard  to  the  projected 
University  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n's' second  Memorial  (11)  "went  beyond  his 
most  sanguine  hopes".  The  second  phase  (1868),  when  his  hopes  were  at 
a  minimum,  and  "  no  more  Professors  were  needed  ",  will  fully  account  for 
the  new  Professor  of  Natural  PhUosophy  and  Mathematics,  who  had  pro- 
gressed towards  his  Chair  as  far  as  Tientsin,  being  ordered  by  Mr.  Hart  to 
return  to  Shanghai,  and  thereupon  converted  into  a  Consulting  Surgeon  to 
the  Foreign>Maritime  Customs  at  Hankow;  for  Mr.  Hart's  proposition 
to  the  former  Professor  of  Mathematics,  meantime  promoted  to  the  Direction 
of  the  projected  Observatory,  to  nominally  re-accept  the  vacated  Chair;  for 
his  attempt,  on  meeting  with  a  refusal,  to  have  the  '' obstinate ''  tavant 
"  forwarded  to  either  Southampton  or  Marseilles  ";  and  for  all  the  falsehood 
and  intrigue  employed  to  that  end.  Of  course,  Mr.  Hart  deposed^  on  oath, 
that  he  was  not  influenced  by  the  comparative  want  of  success  of  *'  the 
College".  How  should  he )  Did  he  not,  in  1868,  at  the  very  periodi  when 
his  hopes  regarding  "the  College '^  had  sunk  to  an  inappreciable  degree, 
accept  Dr.  Martin's  dedication  of  a  work,  which  to  the  Western  world  repre- 
sented "  the  New  Chinese  University  ",  with  its  liberal  charter  and  perfect 
organisation  "  so  full  of  hope  for  the  future  of  China  ",  in  a  most  flourishing 
condition  (4)  1  Was  he  a  stranger  to  "  the  Imperial  University  standing, 
at  the  close  of  1867,  an  accomplished  fact"  in  "the  London  and  China 
Express"  (2)1  Of  "the  College",  in  the  third  phase  of  the  Inspector- 
General's  hopes  of  that  institution,  then  dead  and  buried,  we  wish  to  speak 
with  becoming  solemnity.  Its  existence  was,  scarcely  budding  into  life,  cut 
off  too  short,  alas,  to  produce  aught  save  hopes  and  promises.  In  them  it 
abounded,  rich  even  even  unto  bursting.  Aye,  what  was  of  the  T'ung- Wen- 
Kuan,  to  the  Tung-W^n-Kuan  it  has  returned.  But  its  undying  Chemistry 
survives.  Three  sisterly-entwined  immortelles,  Hermeneutics,  Political 
Economy,  and  International  Law — including  two  species  of  American 
cud- weeds — blossom  upon  its  early  grave,  bedewed  with  a  constant  flow  of 
Hart-Campbellian  tears.  The  endless  future  is  it's.  Until  the  day  of  a 
new  attempt  at  resuscitation  (29) — Requiescat  in  pace. 

87.     We  are  now  enabled  to  sum  up  the  leading  results  of  our  various 
inquiries.     The  evidence  of  the  Inspector-General  and  his  Chief  Secretary,  as 
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viewed  in  its  united  character  and  bearing,  being  essentiallj  eootnE^r^ 
irreconcileable  with  probability,  or  positively  at  varianoe  with  feets,  m\ 
«ome  extent  collusive,  appears  to  us  destructive  of  the  crediUIit?  d 
witnesses,  except  upon  those  few  points  in  which  it  is  suj^xiftpd  I; 
evidence  of  the  Professor.     That  of  the  Inspector-GenenJ  is  perH- 
contradictory,  partly  opposed  to  and  defiant  of  troth,  artfol,  calnl 
amlnguous,  evasive,  quibbling.  ^      The  evidence  of  Mr.  Harf  a  Ghi^  Secsr 
is  in  part  self-contradictory,  in  part  untrue,  highly  improbaUe;,  tingrir 
malice,  vague,  shuffling,  studied,  sad  commemorative  in  oonnectioD  r 
Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20,  1869.     There  is  hiri'. 
point,  upon  which  it  confirms  a  statement,  without  being  oontradktui; 
a  different  statement,  of  Mr.  Hart,  or  disproved  by  podtiTe  testimnr  • 
his  general  assertion  only,  that  in  London  he  did  not,  in  his  negots: : 
with  the  Professor,  act  as  Mr.  Hart's  agent,— an  amertion,  sbawo  *^ 
positively  untenable, — Mr.  Campbell  completely  agreed   with  his  Cu 
The  Professor's  evidence,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  found  io  he  fRo^j 
straightforward,  candid,  truthftd,  and  consistent  thronghoat    In  ^' 
single  instance  his  testimony  has  been  supported  by  direct  or  drcmait^, 
proof  of  a  more  or  lees  conclusive  nature. 

I. — ^LiADiNO  Faots,  explained  or  established  in  what 
which  constitute  the  basis  on  which  rest  the  general  merits  of  the  case. 

1,  In  China,  th4  OovemmetU  is,  properly  speaking,  the  Empenv*  ^ 
Secretariate  and  Privy  Council,  the  immediate  instrument  of  his  ^^ 
will,  is  as  such  also,  and  in  a  wider  sense,  designated  as  "the  Ox:-^ 
Government ".  Even  the  Six  Constitutional  Boards  of  the  OapitaJ,  ^ii^ 
whose  agency  the  general  administration  of  the  £mpire  is  carried  co'*^- 
not,  in  China,  form  part  of  the  Imperial  Qovemment  No  officui  of  •" 
Chinese  Government  is  appointed  save  by  Imperial  Rescript.  No  iodirii- 
foreigner,  whose  appointment  has  not  been  sanctioned  by  Imperial  Bes^r* 
is  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Government 

2.  The  Ttung-li  Yamhi  is  not  one  of  the  constitutional  Bovds ' 
Peking,  and  is  noi  the  Chinese  "Foreign-Office",  or  " Foreign  Bowi'- - 

1  To  give  another  iUuBtration  of  the  extent,  to  which  this  qnibUing  vas  ^J^ 
by  Mr.  Hart.  The  Professor  stated  that,  in  London,  Mr.  Hart  told  Im  ^  ^^' 
^ark)  had  ordered  a  set  of  famished  apartments  to  be  prepared  lor  his  (theProfc^* 
reception  in  Peking  at  the  Foreign  Office ;  and  thns  his  first  letten  from  'i^^' 
came  addressed.  On  his  arrival  in  Peking,  he  found  that  sach  a  set  of  feni!^ 
apartments  had  been  prepared  for  him  **at  the  Foreigii  Office "»  i.e.  the  0^ 
"Foreign  Office",  i.«.  the  Tsung-li  Yam  to,  and  within  the  very  walls  d  ^  ^^ 
(40,  §  9).    The  apartments  did  not  exactly  remind  the  Professor  of  LoiuioiL  "f^ 
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the  English  Benae  and  acceptation  of  the  tenn.  It  forms  no  part  of  the 
Chinese  Goyemment.  It  is  not  so  much  as  named  in  the  official  State- 
Directory  of  China.  It  is  simj^y  a  temporary  Imperial  Commission.  Its 
literal  official  designation  is :  ''  The  Imperially-appointed  CommiBsioii  fcv 
the  General  Control  of  Indiyidual  (Trihtitary)  Stated  Affairs",  «.e.  of  the 
Affairs  of  the  Outer  (Tributary)  States  or  Principalities,  embodied  in/  the 
Ching  Empire  UniyersaL  It  possesses  no  power  of  its  own ;  but  only  such 
authority  as  it  teoeives  from  the  Chinese  Government  for  special  purposes 
by  special  Imperial  Rescript.  No  individual  Member  of  the  Tsung-li 
YumSn  possesses,  as  such,  any  authority  whatever  (41,  2)- 

3.  The  T'unff-W^Kwm  or  *' School  of  Languages  and  Literature"  m 
Peking, — there  exists  a  Primary  School  vmder  the  same  name  at  Canton — 
is  not  a  public  School  of  the  Chinese  Government,  but  a  private  School  of 
the  Tsnng-li  Yara6n,  established  by  Imperial  authority,  within  the  walla 
of  the  Yamftn,  in  1862,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  qualifj^ing  some  few 
Chinese  kds  for  the  post  of  Interpreters  by  Russian,  French,  and  English 
teachers,  in  these  languages  respectively.  In  1866-1867  it  eontiniied  in 
unaltered  operation,  and  has  continued  in  operation  ever  since,  after  having 
been  made  to  undergo,  at  the  close  of  1867,  in  1868,  and  at  the  end  of 
1869  certain  modifications,  without  Imperial  sanoticm,  and  under  the  sole 
responsibility  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n.  In  1866  it  possessed  no  professorial 
Chairs  for  any  branch  of  Western  Science  whatever.  Up  to  the  present 
day  it  possesses  no  such  Chairs.  In  1866  it  possessed  no  Chair  of  Mathe- 
matics and  Astronomy ;  and  up  to  the  present  day  it  possesses  no  such 
Chair.  Its  former  Superintendent,  the  Hon.  S'iii,  having  been  duly  appointed 
to  his  post  by  Imperial  Rescript,  was,  as  Superintendent  of  the  Affairs  of 
the  T'ung-WSn-Kuan  and  quite  independently  of  other  charges,  in  the 
service  of  the  Chinese  Government.  Dr.  Martin,  its  present  Head  Master, 
informally  appointed  by  the  Tsung-li  Yam4u,  is  not  in  the  service  of  the 
Chinese  Government^  but  in  that  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n.  Suppose,  in 
London  a  temporary  Royal  Commission  of  the  Fine  Arts  were,  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Home  Government,  to  establish  for  its  own  purposes,  and 

were  Chinue  apArtments,  and  famiihed  in  the  Chinese  fashion,  bnt  thus  they  weie 
furnished  as  completely  as  he  coold  have  desired.  Yet  Mr.  Hart  stated  on  oath : 
"  He  did  not  tell  the  Professor  in  London  that  he  would  get  a|>artmenta  in  the  Foreign 
Office;  he  conld  not  have  done  it»  because  he  didn't  know  (! );  he  might  have  said  by 
the  Foreign  Office,  not  in  the  Foreign  Office  '*.  By  quibbling  hero  upon  the  tenas 
in  and  by,  and  evading  the  actual  term  (U,  used  by  him,  he  makes  it  appear  as  thou£^ 
he  denied— which  he  does  net— the  /act  itself,  asserted  by  the  Professor.  This  kind  of 
artful  dodgery  ia  repeatedly  resorted  to  by,  and  characterises,  the  Inspeotor-Gknend. 
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within  the  preoinots  of  its  own  offices,  a  School  of  Demgn,  and  to  ^^'ii 
it  a  Drawing  Master :  such  a  School  would  be  no  mare  a  British  Qdu 
University,  than  a  Drawing  Master,  so  appointed,  would  be  a  CoL* 
Professor  or  a  servant  of  the  British  Government 

4.  The  T'ung-W^Fuan  in  Peking  was  not  in   1866,  and  IsbI' 
become  since,  a  Ck>llege  or  University,  in  the  English  senae  of  ^  ' 
By  a  "University"  is  understood  an  assemblage  of  Colleges,  aei ' 
"  College  "  a  school  of  high  learning  in  every  branch  of  soimioe,  iocoipE^ 
under  a  public  charter,  endowed  with  ample  rev^iue%  governed  byKi 
statutes,  and  possessed  of  various  privileges,  powers  of  jurisdictir^ :' 
with  a  head  and  officers  periodically  chosen  firom  among  its  own  Pafi^ 
The  ISing-W^Kuan  or  "School  of  Languages  and   Literature"  r.^ 
1866-1867,  simply  what  its  name  expresses.     As  at  present  constit^  • 
deserves,  at  best,  the  appellation  of  a  "  Grammar-School  ^,  hxiht  I^ 
acceptation  of  the  term  (86,  i). 

6.  To  the  Commission  for  the  General  Control  of  the  IndiV^ ; 
(Tributary)  States'  Affidrs,  i.«.  the  Tsung-li  Yam^u,  is  committed  the  4 
istration  of  that  branch  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  which  re^-t-  j 
commerce,  with  and  in  China  carried  on  in  foreign  botUmu.  The  - 
branch  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs,  relative  to  Chinese  coe&l' 
carried  on  in  China  in  vessels  of  native  build,  is  under  the  administr-^' 
of  the  Board  of  Revenue.  At  Canton  and  more  recently  also  at  Tie'/- 
special  Government  Commissioners,  Members  of  the  Imperial  Fami/j'- 
appointed.  In  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  Foreign-M&r;- 
Customs,  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  stands  to  the  Chinese  Govemnient  a 
relation  of  an  individual  public  servant.  That  administration  is  cam*^^ 
at  the  ports  open  in  China  to  the  commerce  of  foreigners,  by  two  Ci5?' 
of  employ^,  foreigners  and  natives.  The  natives  are  recognized  Gom^-^" 
officers,  namely,  "  Chief  Superintendents  of  Trade  **,  who  partly  supers  - 
the  foreign  as  well  as  the  home  Maritime  Customs,  are  appointed  i?  - 
Chinese  Government,  and  correspond  with  the  Government,  the  Rj^^ 


J ' 


1  During  the  absence  of  Chung- *Ho.  "Chief  Superintendent  of  Tr»^e^^";* 
Three  Northern  Ports  at  lientsin,  as  Chinese  Ambassador  to  Europe,  b^l''-''' 
been  temporarily  conferred  on  Li  *Hung-Chang,  Governor-General  of  Cbih-Ii 

2  We  say  this  with  every  deference  and  respect  for  individual  Memben  *5» 
Chinese  Foreign-Maritime  Customs-Service.  Their  legal  position  in  tbst  b«^ 
however,  is  unquestionably  what  we  have  just  indicated.  They  havenoril^ 
redress  for  grievances,  however  heavy»  against  their  Chief,  from  the  TsaosK^'^ 
much  less  from  the  Chinese  Government.  The  Supreme  Cowrt  of  Shafl^T^  ^  * ' 
cases,  is  the  only  channel  of  justice  open  to  them. 
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Revenue,  and  the  Tsiing-li  YamSn;  and   "  Superintendente  of  (Foreign-) 
Maritime  Customs  ",  at  each  poi-t  appoiuted  by  the  Government,  invariably 
combining  the  charge  with  the  duties  of  the  Tau-tai,  who,  in  his  former 
capacity,  is  the  immediate  subordinate  of  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Trade, 
and  corresponds  with  the  latter  and  the  Tsung-li  Yam^u,  but  not  with  the 
Government.      TIu  foreign   CuBtoms  employ^  are  not  recognized  by  tJue 
ChMUBC  Government     They  consist  of  a  hired  servant  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n, 
and  of  paid  servants  of  that  servant  >  of  whom,  personally,  they  hold  their 
appointments.    The  Chinese  title  of  the  former  is :  )^  ;^  ;^  H  ^ 
1^  ^ ,  literally :   "  Chief  River-and-Sea-Barrier-Customs-Afirairs-(Foreigu) 
Inspector",  and  usually,  but  erroneously,  rendered  "Inspector-General  of 
Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs"'.      He  is  simply  the  Head  of  the 
1^  1^  ^  ^  ^  ^  "River-and-Sea-Barrier-Customs-Affairs-(Foreign) 
Inspectors",  usually  rendered  " Commissioners  of  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs  *'.     They  are  the  immediate  subordinates,  at  the  principal  open 
ports,  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  (Foreign-)  Maritime  Customs ;  but,  <tt  the 
same  time,  under  the  authority,  superior  to  their  own,  of  the  Chinese  "  Super- 
intendent of  (Foreign)  Maritime  Customs  *'  at  their  respective  port,^  with 
whom  and  the  Foreign  "  Head  Inspector  "  they  correspond ;  while  the  latter 
corresponds  with  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  but  not  with  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment    The  native  subordinates  of  the  Foreign  "Inspector  of  Customs'* 
are,  with  the  exception  of  native  Interpreters  and  coolies,  appointed  by 
the  Chinese  "Superintendent";  the  foreign  subordinates  by  the  "Head 
Inspector  ". 

6.  In  the  early  part  of  1866,  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n  would  seem  to  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  establishing,  in  addition  to  its  Language-School,  a 
School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  The  Head  Inspector  of  Foreign- 
Maritime  Customs  Mr.  Hait,  in  its  employ,  being  on  the  eve  of  visiting 
Europe,  some  Member  or  Members  of  the  Yamin  spoke  to  him  about 
engaging  a  Professor  or  Professors,  or  rather  Teachers  for  such  a  School, 
and  also  two  new  teachers  of  English  and  French,  it  does  not  clearly  appear 

8  Thus  /.t.  in  the  Shanghai  "  Daily  News  '*  of  August  25,  1871,  will  be  found  an 
official  ''Notification"  by  Mr.  T.  Dick,  "Commissioner  of  Customs"  at  Shanghai, 
iasaed  ''under  the  authority  of  his  Excellency  the  [Chinese]  Superintendent  of 
Customs".  The  dignity  of  "  Excellency  "  is  conferred  on  the  native  Superintendent 
by  the  Foreign  Inspector,  Mr.  Dick.      His  Chinese  title,  however,  tS  ft  fT  ffr 

^H^iSj6ftiC:{|fK$Si^^<>^  <>^y  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Foreign 
*'  Inspector",  but  equally  so  above  that  of  the  Foreign  " Head  Inspector  "  or,  as  he 

ia  more  conmionly    "rtyled",   the    "Inspector-General"    of   Chinese   Maritime 

Customs. 

4  B 
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whether  for  the  talked  of  School  also,  or  for  the  T*iing-W5ii-Kiiin.  T 
"verbal  instructioaa **,  as  Mr.  Hart  terms  them,  were,  so  far  as  Uie  e&:. 
ment  of  a  Profesaor  or  Teacher  for  the  contemplated  School  of  Astne . 
and  Mathematics  is  concerned,  given  to  the  Head  Inspector  of  Foreign 
toms  without  authority  (53,  s— 4),  and  constituted  simply  a  |Hivalerecii 
addressed  to  him  by  some  Member  or  Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Taioea. 

7.  Solely  on  the  ground  of  this  private  request^    and  the  Trz: 
Yam^u's  uuauthorized  idea  respecting  the  establishmeDt  of  a  SeV>< 
Astronomy  and    Mathematics    in   addition  to    the    T^ung  W^-Koc 
Language-Schobl,  Mr.  Hart  formed  a  speculative  plan  of  hU  xmrn  to  f . 
in  Peking,  with  a  view  to  the  Regeneration  of  China  (21,  p.  640,  cr^ 
4,  2,  etc.),  a  College  or  University  (4)  for  Western  Science  and  Le^n^., 
(8,  2), — or  Western  Arts  and  Sciences  (39),  or  Western  Sdcnc©  -  j. 
Languages  (76,  7),  as  he  styles  his  projected  institution  acoording  to  csft: 
stances, — which  was  to  be  second  to  no  European  University  (24,  e^  ) 
and  to  engage  for  this  University  of  his  imagination  a  complete  stas  1 
Professors  (38,  §  4,  eta).     It  was,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  a  plan,  wlsdi  ; 
proposed  to  himulf  to  carry  out,  as  the  one  mo^  likely  to  give  tk  a  j 
effect  to  the  YamSn's  wm/^m"  (38,  §  6).      Hence,  ''thk  Collgb"  ^i-- 
project,  purely  personal  to  Mr.  Hart,  and  for  the  conception  or  entertal— 
of  which  he  had  authority  from  no  one. 

8.  Mr.  Hart  is  not  "  in  the  service  or  employ  of  the  Chinese  Gc'^' 
menf,  but  in  the  employ  of  the  Tsiing-li  Yam6n  (no.  2).  He  goes  fe- 
pay,  not  to  the  Chinese  Government,  but  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n.  B^ 
not  "  a  servant  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  €rovemment "  (66,  n-ai)-  ^' 
not  "the  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government"  (40,  §  17).  He  hw  i^ 
received  any  instructions  whatever  from  the  Chinese  Government  Hci^ 
never,  relative  either  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn's  existing  T*mig-W&i-KiB2 : 
projected  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  much  less  to  his  ^ 
University-scheme,  been  invested  with  authority  of  any  kind  by  tbc  C^ 
Government  No  Imperial  Rescript  has  recognized  him  as  Head  lospcC*^' 
of  Foreign-Maritime  Customs.  The  names  of  the  ^(wenwn€»/-officia^^*- 
nected  with  the  administration  of  the  Foreign-Maritime  Customs  Ser^''' 
are,  as  such,  duly  gazetted  and  regularly  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  0^ 
State-Directory  of  China :  Mr.  Hart's  name,  and  the  names  of  the  "^^^ 
Yam§n's  employee  generally,  do  not  The  Tsung-li  YamSn  itaelfi  as  a  d^ 
temporary  Imperial  Commission,  finds  no  place  in  it  (41,  s).  Nor  would  ^^ 
home,  suppose  that  a  mere  temporary  Royal  Commission  had  beena"™^'^ 
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to  transact  certain  business,  forced  upon  it  by  China,  and  a  number  of 
immigrant  Chinese,  including  "  Inspectors  "  and  a  "  Head  Inspector "  were 
employed  by  that  Commission,  such  "heathen  Chinee"  employ^  of,  or 
hired  by,  the  temporary  Royal  Commission,  be  recognized  as  holding,  any 
more  than  that  they  would  hold,  the  position  of  "  servants  of  the  British 
Government ".  Much  less  would  the  native  Head-Inspector,  if  he  were  to 
revisit  China  and  represent  himself  to  the  Celestials  as  "a  servant  (par 
excellence) ",  nay,  as  ,"  the  Agent,  of  the  Imperial  British  Government ", 
thereby,  on  his  return  to  England,  insure  to  himself  immunity  from  any 
wrongful  acts,  which  he  might  have  committed,  in  a  Court  of  Justice. 

9.  Mr  Hart  is  not  "  Inspector-General  of  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime 
Customs",  or  of  "the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs"  (4),  but  simply  jPoret^ 
Head  Inspector  of  a  certain  branch  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  (no.  5) 
in  the  employ  of  the  Tsung-li  YamSn.  Possibly  he  may  "perform"  the 
offices  of  a  servant-of-ell-work  to  the  Yam^n ;  but  he  holds  no  other  public 
appointment  in  the  Yamen's  employ,  besides  that  of  Foreign  Head  Inspector 
of  Chinese  Foreign-Maritime  Customs,  placed  under  the  controlled  adminis- 
tration of  the  Tsimg-li  Yamdn. 

10.  In  the  summer  of  1866,  when  Mr.  Hart  was,  on  leave  of  absence 
from  his  duties  in  China,  in  England,  he,  being  in  England  and  on  leave  of 
absence  from  those  duties,  possessed  in  England  no  authority  whatsoever 
as  an  employe  of  the  Peking  Tsimg-li  Yam§n.  Had  he  been,*— which 
he  was,  and  is,  not — ,  "a  servant  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government", 
the  fact  per  se  would  have  given  to  Mr.  Hart  no  more  authority  in  England 
to  act  in  any  way  whatever  for  the  Chinese  Imperial  t^ovemment,  than  the 
bare  fact  of  being,  in  the  capacity  of  Custom-House  clerks,  "  senraDts  of 
the  Britiah  Government",  would  give  to  Messra  Smith,  Jones,  or  BrowDy 
travelling,  while  on  leave  of  absence,  for  amuaement  or  private  birffaiess  in 
China,  to  act  in  China  as  representatives  of  Her  Britannic  Miyest^'s  Govern- 
ment. In  the  only  case  that  Mr.  Hart  had  been,  not  simply  "  the  Agent ", 
but  the  duly  accredited  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government,  could  he  io. 
England  have  acted  for  that  Government  within  the  limits  of  the  authority 
conferred  on  him.  But  he  was  no  such  thing  (no.  6).  On  the  contrary,  he 
liimsclf  has  since  admitted  on  oath,  that,  as  regards  the  engagement  of 
Professors,  his  only  authority  consisted  in  verbal  instructions  from  Members 
of  the  Tsung-li  Yamidn  (78,  3) ;  and  hence,  as  neither  the  Yamdn  nor  its 
Members,  individually,  were  possessed  of  any  authority  themselves  (41,  2 ; 
63,  2—4;  10),  Mr.  Harty  when  in  the  summer  of  1866  in  England,  was 

4b  2 
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without  any  authoritj  whatever  to  engage  Professors^  either  for  tkc 
of  the  Chinese  Government  or  that  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n. 

11.  Previously  to  the  month  of  Augnst,   1866,    Mr.  James  Dor 
Campbell  was,  in  Loudon,  appointed  by  Mr.  Hart,  to  act  as  hii  Pm 
Secretary.     As  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Foreign  Head   Inspector  of  Cks^ 
Foreign-Marime  Customs  Mr.  Campbell  was  appointed  only  on  NOTcak 
1866,  at  Shanghai  (73,  i).     Mr.  Hart  had  no  pawtr  to  '< officially*  v^' 
him  while  on  leave  of  absence  in  Europe  (comp.  the  preceding  na);  & 
is  at  least  doubtful,  whether  or  not,  on  the  day  in  question,  that  pomrn 
his  again :  the  appointment  being  under  any  circumstances  reodm  ^ 
lawful  by  the  clause  :  "to  date  from  Ist  October".     But  Mr.  Htrtin:' 
on  oath,  that  '<  he  did  appoint  Mr.  Campbell  to  be  his  Chief  Sea^'-x 
the  summer  of  1866  ";  the  Professor  stated  on  oath  that^  previoodT^ik, 
month  of  August  (in  July),  1866,  Mr.  Campbell  represented  himsetftat^l 
as  Mr.  Hart's  Private  Secretary  (73,  i);  Mr.  Campbell  has  not  doied .. 
fact,  but  merely  attempted  to  quibble  about  and  evade  lii  hence,  ti; 
proven  that,  Mr.  Campbell,  having  previously  to  the  month  of  Aagufii^< 
appointed  by  Mr.  Hart  to  be  his  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Hart  possesaogi 
the  power  to  appoint  in  Europe  a  Private  Secretary,  Mr.  Campbell  va*> 
appointed,  and  acted,  certainly  up  to  his  questionable  "official'*  ^ip^ 
ment  on  November  4,  1866,  as  Mr.  Hart's  Privatt  Secretary. 

12.  In  the  summer  of  1866,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his  negotiations  ir 
the  Professor  in  London,  acted  throughout  as  Mr.  Hart's  Private  SecRt.-! 
and  Agent  (comp.  57),  and  in  such  capacity  (73,  2)  took  the  inituti^  - 
those  negotiations  Proofs: — Mr.  Hart  was  in  search  of  a  Pnifov' 
Astronomy  and  Mathematics  of  German  birth,  and  spoke  on  then^ 
to  his  Private  Secretary  Mr.  Campbell,  who,  in  his  turn,  spoke  to  him**^- 
the  PHtintiff,  before  the  latter,  to  whom  Mr.  JELBrt  was  then  a  f^ 
stratoger,  is  even  by  Mr.  Campbell  alleged  to  have  had  any  infon»^^ 
whatever  of  the  projected  College  (73, 7) ;  thereupon,  and  it  miut  nt» 
sarily  be  inferred  with  Mr.  Hart's  knowledge  and  consent,  if  not  by  ^ 
instructions,  his  Private  Secretary  invites  the  Pioftesor  to  become  «<^ 
date  for  the  Chair  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  in  the  projected  Q^ 
(73,2;  73,7);  tells  him  that  the  salary  will  be  £600  a  jbu((^'^ 
induces  him  to  write  to  Mr.  Hart,  asking  for  a  personal  interview  (W* 
consequence  of  that  letter,  and  hence  with  Mr.  Hart's  consent  or  bji^ 
orders,  appoints  the  following  day  for  an  interview,  at  which  he  intiwQ^ 
the  Professor  (74);  subsequently  applies  to  him,  in  Mr.  Hart^s  v^^ 
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testimonials  (73,  4) ;  carries  on  negotiations  respecting  salary  (73,  5) ;  and 
continues  to  act  in  a  simOar  manner,  and,  in  opposition  to  the  interests  of  the 
ProfessoTy  solely  in  those  of  Mr,  Hart  Had  he  acted  merely  as  a  friend  on 
either  side,  he  would  just  have  introduced  the  Professor  to  Mr.  Hart,  and 
left  it  for  them  to  settle  their  own  arrangements.  His  action  itself  proves 
that  he  acted  in  the  capacity  of  an  employ^ ;  but  since  he  was  not  in  the 
employ  of  the  Professor,  but,  as  Private  Secretary,  in  that  of  Mr.  Hart,  it 
is  only  for  Mr.  Hart  he  can  have  acted,  as  he  did  act  for  him. 

13.  Not  only  did  Mr.  Oampbell,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Professor 
in  London  and  subsequently  in  Peking  and  Shanghai,  act  on  Mr.  Hart's 
behalf,  but  the  action  of  both  was  manifestly  a  concerted  otu.  Their  aim% 
purposes,  and  ways  were  the  same.  Mr.  Campbell  had  lived  in  Peking 
before,  and  therefore  possessed  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  Capital 
and  its  institutions,  more  especially  in  so  far  as  the  latter  were  connected 
with  the  Tsung-li  Yam^  and  foreigners.  Already  in  London  he  had 
become  Mr.  Hart's  inlimus;  or,  as  Mr.  Hannen  expresses  it,  he  ''held  a 
position  of  very  intimate  relationship  with  Mr.  Hart"  (73,  7)  He  knew 
"what  Mr.  Hart  had  come  to  England  for,  and  was  doing"  (73,  s).  He 
induced  an  old  friend,  by  false  representations,  to  entertain  the  idea  of  going 
out  to  China  (73,  e) ;  and  Mr.  Hart  adopted  those  false  representations  as 
his  own  (73, 4 ;  74).  Mr.  Hart  misled  the  Professor  as  to  the  climate  and 
condition  of  Peking  (19) ;  and  so  did  Mr.  Campbell  (57).  Both  agreed  in 
intentionally  concealing  from  him  the  truth  in  regard  to  his  own  prospects  in 
China  and  the  actual  state  of  the  country,  its  Capital,  its  Qoyemment,  etc. 
Both  wilfully  deceived,  both,  finally,  acted  together  in  endeavouring  by 
similar  means  to  wrong,  the  Professor  (47,  51 — 52),  and  to  defeat  the  ends 
of  justice  in  regard  to  his  case  (72 — 78) ;  their  common  basis  was,  mani- 
festly, Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20,  1869,  rendered 
accessible  to  Mr.  Campbell  (76, 1,  3 ;  83) ;  if  they  deviated  from  the  pro- 
gramme and  fell  into  contradictions  with  each  other,  it  was  through  the 
force  of  circumstances  alone  \  and  to  this  day,  Mr.  Campbell,  although 
"officially"  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Foreign  Head  Inspector  of  Chinese 
Foreign-Maritime  Customs  in  the  service  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  having  been 
sent  by  Mr.  Hart  in  the  spring  of  1870  to  London  in  his  private  affairs,^  both 

1  In  the  "Oastoms'  Gazette"  under  date  of  May  1,  1870,  six  months'  leave  (^ 
absence  \b  granted  to  Mr.  Campbell  He  had  returned  from  England  only  a  few 
months  previously,  and  went  back  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  conducting  Mr.  Hart*8 
appeal-case  to  the  Privy  Council  against  the  Professor.  In  September,  1871»  he 
remained  still  in  London— at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  Exchequer. 
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aontinne  to  act  together  for  the  purpose  of  wronging  the  Profeasor,  of  dft^L 
him,  deprived  of  means  and  money  his  own  (86),  in  Shanghai  at  the:? 
his  health  and  his  life,  and  of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice  in  r^srd  to  ^»' 

14.  Neither  Mr.  Hart  nor  Mr.  Camphell,  whilst  in  England,  an: -- 
considerahle  time  afterwards,  ever  spoke  to  the  Professor  of  a  Ustjt 
School  existing  in  Peking,  or  so  much  as  mentioned  the  Chinese  -r 
T^ung-W^'Kuan,  They  only  spoke  of  a  College  or  tJniveraity  to  befflsii 
with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  Western  Science  into,  and  the  Be^nt^r 
tion  of,  China.  No  more  did  they  ever,  during  the  period  aIl;iJ?i 
mention  the  Tsung-li  Yam^,  or  speak  of  "the  Chinese  Foreign  O&f- 
connection  with  the  projected  Government  Collie. 

15.  On  the  11th  of  December,  1866,  after  the  Profeasor  had,  (Kiiq: 
15,  1866,  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Hart  to  the  Chair  of  Mathenati^:- 
Astronomy  in  the  projected  Government  College  of  Western  Scicnse  - 
Learning,  and  arrived  in  Peking  on  the  23rd  November  fbllowiss.' 
Tsimg-li  TamSn  memorialized  the  Imperial  Government,  «Le.  the  Es;^' 
for  permission  to  establish,  in  addition  to  the  T'ung-WenrlLuan  or  lasp^ 
School,  a  PienrWinrS'oan-S'iie'Ktum  or  School  of  Astronomy  and  M^- 
maticSy  and  for  the  Imperial  sanction  of  lihe  appointment  to  it  of  ate 
Professor  or  Professors  (10).     It  was  altogether  for  the  Imperial  will ;- ; 
pleasure  to  grant  or  to  refuse  the  Tsung-li  Tam^ri's  propositioa   i  "' 
lege  "  or  University,  such  as  Mr.  Hart  had  imagined  to  be  the  object  cf - 
Yam^n's  imAetf,  and  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  «-• 
under  the,by  him  fraudulently  employed  name  of  the  existing  T*«Ji^-ir«-I'»' 
he  had  appointed  the  Professor,  not  even  an  alltmon  m  made  in  the  Meicr^ 

16.  The  proposition  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n  was  granted  by  W^ 
Rescript,  on  the  terms  of  the  Memorial  (11).     These  terms  were,  ca" 

*  one  hand,  that  the  T*ung-W^Kuan  or  Language  School,  established 
1862,  should  be  carried  on  as  theretofore,  without  the  introductica - 
changes  of  any  kind,  and  that  the  youthful  native  students,  "men  l<p 
(76,  6)  were  to  uninterruptedly  pursue  their  course  of  studies  for  ^^'' 
preUrs :  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  addition  to  the  T*ung-W^-£iwD,  ^^ 
therefore  unconnected  with,  and  perfectly  distinct  from  it,  a  new  "Sck' . 
Astronomy  and  Matliematice",  T*ien-Wen-S*oan-S*iie-Kuan,  was  to  bees-' 
lished ;  and  that  Chinese  scholars  of  mature  age  and  more  or  less  distinct" 
be  invited  to  study  therein  for  proficiency  in  Western  Mathema^  ^"^'^ 
ultimate  view  of  their  application  to  military  and  naval  purposes. 

17.  The  appointment  of  a  forwgn  Professor  or  foreign  Profossoff^^ 
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projected  "  Sclwol  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  "  was  thus  sanctioned  by 
Imperial  Rescript^  and,  in  virtue  of  that  Rescript,  the  Professor,  although 
in  London  nominated  by  Mr.  Hart  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astro- 
nomy in  a  projected  College  or  University,  for  which  the  latter  fraudulently 
substituted  the  T'ung-W^n-Kuan,  received  his  appointment  to  a  correspond- 
ing position  in  the^>n^ec^  '^School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics",  and 
entered  the,  tervice  of  tl*e  Imperial  GovemmerU,  His  identity  was  recognized 
by  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  to  whom  Mr.  Hart  formally  introduced  him,  at  a 
time  when  the  Professor  still  continued  imder  the  impression  that  the  Yam^n 
represented  "the  Chinese  Government",  and  that  "T*ung-WSn-Kuan"  was 
the  Chinese  name  of  Mr.  Hart's  projected  College  of  Western  Science  and 
Learning  (21,  ]  and  p.  640).  He  was  not  then  aware,  as  he  was  not  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  of  the  true  portion  of  the  Tsung-ll  Yamdn^  and  the 
character  of  the  projected  institution  as  the  private  School  of  a  temporary 
"Commission  for  the  General  Control  of  Individual  (Tributary)  States* 
Affairs".  He  was  kept  altogether  in  the  dark  by  Mr.  Hart ;  possessed  as  yet 
no  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language;  slowly  and  gradually  acquired  informar 
tion ',  and  succeeded  only  shortly  before  his  leaving  Peking  for  Shanghai  in 
November,  1869,  to  obtain  an  authentic  copy  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam&i*^ 
Memorial  of  December  11,  1866.  This  Memorial  determines  the  Professor's 
position.  He  has  never  received  any  official  communication  from  the  Chi- 
nese Government,  nor  even  been  called  upon  by  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  or  any 
other  Government-official  to  perform  any  duties  whatever,  in  connection 
with  his  nominal  post;  and,  his  appointment  to  that,  up  to  the  present  day 
unabrogated,  post  having  been  sanctioned  by  Imperial  Rescript,  the  Tsung- 
li  Yam^n,  therefore,  without  an  Imperial  Rescript,  had  no  more  just  and 
legal  right  to  dismiss  him  from  the  Imperial  service,  than  had  the  meanest 
coolie.  ^  ^  E  g. 

18.  H^ice,  the  Pl^tifTs  position  was,  and  in  justice  and  law  still  is, 
that  of  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics,  in  the  Imperial  serrice 
of  China ;  the  Defendant's  position  that  of  Head  Inspector  (no.  5)  of  Chinese 
Foreign-Maritime  Customs^  in  the  service  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  (no.  2,  5), 
The  Professor  has  no  connection  whatever  with  the  T'ung-W4n-Kuaa 
(no.  16 — 17),  and  never  had  any  lawful  connection  with  that  institution, 
either  in  its  original  character  as  a  simple  School  of  Languages,  or  in  its 
preaent  character  as  a  low  Grammar  School  It  is  to  the  projected  '^School 
of  Asjtronotny  and  Mathematics  "  that  his  appointment  was  sanctioned  by 
Imperial  Rescript    There  never  has  existed  any  official  relationship  between 
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him  and  Mr.  Hart      The  ''Celestial  Science"  is  no  natm^  \jasii 
Maritime  Customs ;  and  a  Professor  of  Astronomy  no  bom  sabocdifiis 
Head  Inspector  of  Transit  Dues.     The  Professor  is  a  serraat  of  the  kx: 
Government  recogniaed  by  Imperial  Rescript;  the   Head  Inspec&r 
servant  of  a  servant  of  that  Government,  ''  his  offi(»al  staodmg  .:. 
determined  by  despatches,  which  he  holds  from  the  Tsung-li  Yamb"  >>. 
Members  of  the  Yam^n  employed  him  to  engage  the  Profemor,  id : 
YamSn  employed  him  to  pay  to  the  Professor  certain  sums  <rf  monej ::  - 
part  of  the  Imperial  Government ;  serving,  as  he  did,  for  a  mt^ia 
ammuniccUian,  pretendedly  between  the  Government^  really  betina : 
YamSn,  and  the  Professor.     No  other  connection,  so  much  as  appmi- 
to  an  official  character,  has  ever  subsisted  between  the   Professor  ad  I 
Hart     Whether  the  Head  Inspector  of  Chinese  Foreign-Maritime  C^'- 
did,  or  did  not  **  perform  the  duties  of  Superintendent  of  the  [QQQ-ex2C> 
foreign  Department  of  the  THin^-WH-Kuan"*  (78,  j);  he  waaneiAff' 
duly  appointed  Superintendent,  to  whom  he  alludes,  nor  oouid  vt:  j 
performance  in  any  manner  or  way  concern  the  Professor,  being,  bs 
latter  was,  altogether  unconnected  with  the  T'ung-W^-Kaaa  (wmpi  >ii 
art.  51,  the  "President's*'  declaration  to  the  same  effect). 

19.  The  project  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^,  though  sanctioned  bj- 
Emperor,  having,  for  various  reasons  (78,  &),  encountered  a  strong  ^p 
sitiou  within  the  Government,  in  the  wider  Chinese  sense  of  the  tern  {p- 
itself — on  opposition,  to  the  overcoming  of  which  the  Yamen*s  ^-^ 
Memorial  of  February,  1867  (11)  was  chiefly  devoted,  but  which,  afttf'-^ 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  that  fractiaa  d  "- 
Privy  Council,  represented  by  Members  of  the  Yamfin  (12) — :  the  Ym>* 
action  and  views,  in  March  or  April,  1867,  underwent  a  oorrespss^ 
change.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  appointment  of  SHii  to  the  Sa^- 
teudence  of  the  T^ung  Wen-Kuan,  because  .at  that  time  "thiCou*- 
had  not  as  yet  been  ^'opened".  But,  already  in  the  autumn  o(  l^'^' 
Mr.  Hart's  letter  to  the  Professor  of  Ootober  25, 1867  (24)  clearly  io^a»^ 
the  plan  of  the  additional  ^*  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  ^ 
been  virtually  given  up ;  and  if  it  had  not  been,  that  the  ntecea  of  '^ 
Burlingame  Miedon,  then  on  the  eve  of  its  aeeomplishment,  tDOf  tk*^  * 
require  "  this  great  movement  for  education"  (3  ;  22),  would,  no  doubt, »^ 
been  abandoned  altogether.  As  matters  stood,  it  was  resolved  to  keepi^? 
the  farce  for  a  while,  and  what  Mr.  Hart  termed  ^^the  Opening  <^^^ 
CoU^"  was  enacted  on  December  1,  1867  (27).    That  is  to  say,  tfo»fi 
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trasses  of  French  and  English,  consisting  of  students  advanced  in  age  (28) 
and  Chinese  scholarship,  were  formally  introduced  and  handed  over  to  the 
new  Professors  of  English  and  French,  In  the  rooms,  originaUj  intended  for 
their  own  residences,  within  the  walls  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen.  The  Pro- 
fessor of  Astronomy  was  present  in  the  character  of  a  simple  spectator. 
He  was  introduced  to  no  one ;  and  no  one  was  introduced  to  him  (77,  2)- 
in  silence  he  came/  and  in  silence  he  went.  Even  before  this  period,  Mr. 
Hart's  Secretary  Mr.  Campbell  had  began  to  speak  to  the  Professor  about 
entering  the  Customs-service,  holding  out  to  him  brilliant  hopes  of  advance- 
ment and  high  pay.     The  Professor  declined  aU  overtures  of  the  kind, 

20.  In  the  summer  of  1868,  the  ''new  classes"  of  French  and  English 
had  proved  a  failure  (28) ;  and  Mr.  Hart  resorted  to  more  effective  attempts 
by  fair  means  or  foul,  to  firee  himself  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  (34  —35). 
At  the  commencement  of  1869,  his  "Eighteen  Rules"  for  the  resuscitation 
of  'Hhe  new  classes'*  appeared,  and  proved  altogether  abortive.  The  Bur- 
lingame  Mission  had  triumphed  in  the  United  States  and  England.  The 
**  Great  Movement  for  Education  "  could  be  dispensed  with.  The  abandon- 
ment of  the  '^  Regeneration  of  China",  together  with  the  projected  additional 
*'  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  ",  was  determined  upon.  2'o  save 
appearances,  and  as  far  as  practicable  to  continue  tlie  deception,  practised  upon 
tlie  Western  world  (4 ;  22),  the  old  T'ung-WiurKuan  was,  without  Imperial 
authority  and  on  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  Tsnng-li  YamSn,  to  be 
'' extended"  (78,  e)  into  a  Grammar  School  of  a  low  order  (no.  4).  In  the 
summer  of  1869,  a  native  teacher  of  Mathematics  was  appointed ;  a  clerk 
in  the  Foochow  Arsenal  called  to  the  vacant  ^  Chair  "  of  French  Language ; 
the  sendees  of  the  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  History  (17),  (by 
Mr.  Hart  engaged  for  ''the  College  of  Western  Arts  and  Sciences",)  in  the 
following  November  secured  as  a  lecturer;  the  title  of  ''College"  of 
Western  Sciences  and  Languages"  (76,  7)  falsely  conferred  on  the  T'ung- 
W^n-Kuan,  ^  ^  ^,  or  "School  (6)  of  Languages  and  Literature", 
officially  so  designated  by  the  Tsung-li  YamSn ;  that  of  "  President "  on  its 
)9!l6  WL  W  ^*^'  Head  Master,  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  officially  given  to 
the  Rev.  W.  A.  P.  Martin,  d.d.,  Professor  of  Hermeneutlcs,  Political  Eco- 
nomy, and  International  Law,  late  of  "  the  New  Chinese  University  "  (4) ; 
and  the  dismissal,  on  the  part  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn,  of  the  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  the  T^ien-W^n-Kuan  effected  by  false  and  slanderous  accu- 
sations.    The  projected  "School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics"  had  been 

consigned  to  final  oblivion. 
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88.     It  is  thus  seen  that,  in  connection  with  the  case  vm^er  el- 
ation, we  have  three  distinct  educational  institutions  to  deal  witkoiL' 

Istly,  the  actual  T^ttn^-TT^-JTMare,  |^  ^  ^,  or  "School/' 
guages  and  Literature",  a  private  School  of  the  Tsung-li  Yaniea  < 
established  in  1862,  with  Imperial  sanction,  for  the  iastruction  of  L 
lads  in  Russian,  French,  and  English,  with  the  view  of  making  btsrr 
of  them  for  the  service  of  the  Yam^n  (6 ;  87,  8  —  4)'  In  November..* 
it  was,  without  Imperial  sanction,  "extended"  into  a  Grammar Sdii'l 

2ndly,  the  projected  T'kn-WSn-S'oan-S'ife  Kuan,   ^  3Jt  ^§1 
or  "  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics ",  a  private  School— s  ■• 
as  distinguished  from  an  educational  institution  of  a  higher  order,  n:' 
College  (6), — of  the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  for  which  the  Imperial  sanctft 
obtained  at  the  close  of  1866  ;  but  the  plan  of  which  met  with  opf> 
within  the  Emperor's  Privy  Council ;  was,  after  a  few  feeble  and  s-:  i 
preliminary  attempts  to  carry  it  into  eflfect,  finally  abandoned  in  1?''*' 
never  became  a  reality.     For  this  projected  School  Mr.  Hart  was,  in  -' 
requested  by  some  Member  or  Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  to  er- 
foreign  Professor  or  Professors,  to  teach  in  it  Astronomy  and  Mathesi 
That,  in   the   English  translation  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n's  Jtfeinarl 
December  11,  1866,  given  in  evidence,  the  term  ^,  Kuan,  "Schc%>l 
distinguished  from  an  educational  establishment  of  a  higher  ord^- 
used  throughout  in  the  original,  has  in  several  instances  been  mt:*- 
rendered   "  Department "  and  *^  College ",  does  not  affect  the  qiis^ 
because,  in  the  sense  of  another  or  a  new  "  Department ",  it  can  be  itx- 
only  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  not  to  the  T*ung-W^n-Kiian  or  ''I^^ 
School ",  of  which  no  "  School  of  Astronomy  and  MatJienuUicB''  can  p^* 
form  another  or  a  new  department ;  and  because,  so  far  as  re^ 
incorrect  rendering  "  College  ",  it  is  distinctly  said  in  the  trandatitD '' 
that  the  three  separate  Schools,  Eussian,  French,  and  English,  vhicb 
stituted  the  one  "Language-School",  i.e.  the  T*ung-W6n-Kuan,  werer 
maintained,  without  any  alteration,  on  their  then  actual  basis. 

Srdly,  the  imaginary  Government-"  (7o/^e^e  of    Western  Sn^^' 
Learning'*,  the  creation  of  Mr.  Hart*s  individual  fancy,  whidJ,ontbe' 
foundation  of  his  sanguine  misinterpretation  of  what  he  supposed  to  k 
Tsung-li  Yameii's  wishes,  he  intended  to  erect,  in  the  shape  of  aT^v . 
of  buildings,  including  an  Astronomical  Observatory,  a  Library,  profe^^  ^ 
residences,  etc.,  on  the  site  of  the  destroyed  Summer-Palace  of  the  Eni}^' 
of  China, — the  park-like  grounds  of  the  YUenmingyiien  ;  and  to  the  ^-^ 
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of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  which  he  appointed  the  Plaintiff  in  the 
summer  of  1866,  fraudulently  substituting  for  it  in  his  letter  of  appointment 
the  Chinese  name  of  the  "  Language-School ",  and  subsequently,  on  the 
ground  of  that  fraudulent  substitution,  endeavouring,  by  means  of  wilful 
untruths,  to  identify  his  projected  Government-College  with  the  Tsung-li 
Yam^n's  existing  T'ung-Wen-Kuan.  In  1867  Mr.  Hart  saw  occasion  to 
name  his  imaginary  University  the  "  College  of  Western  Arts  and  Sciences", 
and,  in  1869  before  the  Supreme  Court,  with  the  view  of  comprehending 
the  old  Language-School  in  it,  or  rather  embodying  it  in  the  T'ung-Wen- 
Euan,  the  "College  of  Western  Sciences  and  Languages**.  Under  either 
name  it  was  to  have  been  second  to  no  European  University.  But  having 
only  Mr.  Hart's  fancies  and  hopes  to  subsist  on,  it  died  still-bom.  "  Thb 
College",  as  its  projector,  for  obvious  reasons,  loves  to  "style"  it,  was 
never  thouglU  of  by  the  ClUnese  Government,  never  contemplated  by  tlie  Tsung-li 
Yamen,  and  never  had,  even  in  a  first  "  stage  of  infancy "  (76,  e),  a  real 
existence, 

89.  Before  we  proceed  to  enumerate  the  principal  misrepresentations 
made  in  London  to  the  Plaintiff  by  Mr.  Hart  and  his  Secretary,  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  connection  with  "  the  Colleoe  ",  we  would  suggest  to  the 
reader  the  motives^  which  appear  to  have  induced  those  misrepresentations. 
On  the  part  of  Mr.  Campbell  (comp.  12),  who  had  failed  to  gain  the  good- 
will and  approval  of  the  former  Inspector-General,  Mr.  Lay,  it  can  but  have 
been  the  desire  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  new  Chief,  whose  power  and 
influence  with  the  Chinese  Government  he  described  to  the  Professor  as 
almost  omnipotent,  and  to  whom,  with  a  view  to  his  personal  advancement 
in  the  Chinese  Customs  service  and  the  final  attainment  of  certain  objects 
of  his  ambition,  he  has  uniformly  shown  a  remarkable  and  extreme  (83) 
subserviency.  Mr.  Hart,  on  his  part,  was,  still  within  six  weeks  of  his  return 
to  China  and  with  business  of  an  absorbing  nature  before  him,  in  search  of 
an  occupant  for  the  Chair  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  in  his  projected 
China-regenerative  University  (73, 7).  He,  consequently,  may  be  assumed 
to  have  been  unsuccessful  in  that  search  until  then.  No  time  is  to  be  lost. 
A  gentleman,  '^  possessing  all  the  qualifications  he  desires  for  the  Chair 
referred  to"  (73,  7)  is  introduced  to  him  by  his  Private  Secretary.  Unto- 
wardly,  that  gentleman  is  disinclined  to  leave  England.  He  had  in  tlie 
first  instance  positively  refused  to  entertain  Mr.  CampbelVs  overtures; 
already  the  latter,  in  order  to  overcome  the  Professor's  reluctance,  had  had 
to  entrust  Mr.  Hart  with  the  united  authority  of  the  English  and  Cliincse 
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Goveraments  to  fonnd  the  New  College  of  Western  Science  and  Us 
at  the  Northern  Capital ;  and  if  the  truth  he  told  him,  there  is  lk 
remotest  chance  of  securing  his  services.     Hence  the  following — 

II.  False  representations  made  to  the  ProfesscH-  in  EogUDif.:' 
purpose  of  inducing  him  to  accept  the  Professional  Chair^  offered  > 
in  unison  with  great  personal  expectations  and  yast  prospects  &f  y 
usefulness ;  to  interrupt  the  immedate  prosecution  of  importaDt  sm 
researches,  to  which  he  had  deroted  his  life ;  and  to  come  out  to  C^ 

1.  That  Mr.  Hart  was  the  (recognized)  Servant  (66,  21— S4)  or  Agent (40." 
of  the  Chinese  Imperial  OoYemment,  in  which  capacity  alone  he  asssii  v.  ^' . 
eommunicated  with  the  Professor  ;  and  hence 

2.  That  Mr.  Hart  was  the  didy  accredited  Servant  or  Agent  of  tlie  Cli  • 
Government,-— duly  accredited  or  authorised  to  make  those  representa&ii 
and  to  enter  into  those  engagements  with,  the  Plrofessor,  which  he  did  l^ 
to,  and  enter  into  with,  him. 

■ 

Both  representations  are  false.     As  to  the  first :  Mr.  Hart  was  no  (» 
nized)  Servant  or  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government  (87,  5).     He  ist ' 
the  service  of  that  Government  (87, 1),  hut  in  the  service  of  the  T^-L 
Yamfin, — which  is  not  the  Chinese  "Foreign  Office"  in  the  IkigiiAsE:'/ 
much  less  the  Chinese  Government  (87,  2) — ,  as  Foreign  Head  Inspert.!  ; 
Chinese  Foreign-Maritime  Customs,  and  is  in  this  capacity  not  nco^^- 
by  the  Chinese  Government  as  a  public  servant  of  the  Grovemment,  u 
the  Emperor  (87,  5).     He  has  failed  to  produce  either  an  Imperia]  Bescfr 
sanctioning  his  alleged  formal  appointment  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamtnoiw. 
proof  of  its  existence,  and  admitted  in  evidence  that  his  official  stsa^- 
determined  by  despatches  which  he  holds  from  the  Yamen  (78,  s)-  ^ 
Yam6n  has  no  power  to  admit  any  one,  last  of  all  persons  a  foreigner,  :^ 
the  service  of  the  Imperial  Government.     Mr.  Hart  did  not,  in  1^^^.  ^-' 
England  in  the  character  of  a  servant  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^    Ihvf" 
leave  of  absence  from  his  official  duties,  and  possessed  not  even  authcfT 
during  his  absence  from  Chiua,  to  officially  appoint  a  Secrctaiy  tc  tis 
Inspectorate-General  (87,   ).     He  had  to  defer,  and  deferred,  doing  so  s^^*- 
his  return  to  ShanghEu  (73,  1).     Whilst  in  England^  lie  teas  simpljf  E'^^^ 
II arty  esq.,  a  private  individual  and  a  British  subject.     As  to  the  «t " 
representation  :  Mr.  Hart  was  in  no  manner  or  way  accredited  or  autkrJ'i 
(either)  by  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government  (or  by  "  the  Foreign  OBx  • 
as  he  styles  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  w^hich  he,  in  England,  never  eo  mucii>? 
mentioned  to  the  Professor  in  connection  with  the  projected  CoUegei' 
make  representations  to,  and  to  engage,  foreign  men  of  learning  for  ^^ 
service  of  the  Chinese  Government     He  was  privately  requested  by  ^"^ 
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Member  or  Members  of  the  T»ung-li  Yam^,  neither  who  nor  which  pos- 
sesBed  any  public  authority  to  that  effect  (41,  2  ^  37,  g  j  10),  to  procure  in 
Europe  a  teacher  or  teachers  for  a  private  ^'  School  of  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics",  projected  by  the  YamSn.  Such  private  "verbal  instruc- 
tions ",  therefore,  constituted  no  public  authority.  But  Mr.  Hart  himself 
admitted  in  evidence,  that  no  other  authority  had  been  given  to  him. 
Contequenily,  he  acted  in  England  as  a  private  individual  at  the  request^  cu  it 
were,  of  private  friends  in  China,  vrvtlwut  any  due  authority  whatever,  and  at 
his  oten  personal  responsibility, 

3.  That  Mr.  Hart  was  entrusted  by  both  the  English  and  the  Chinese 
Governments  with  the  foundation  of  an  educational  institution  in  Peking;  and 

4.  That  the  institution,  with  the  foundation  of  which  he  was  so  entrusted, 
was  a  College  (or  University)  for  teaching  Western  Sciences  and  Learning. 

These  representations,  which  are  admitted  and  proved  to  be  false,  were  in  the 
first  instance  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  (73,  e)*  in  his  capacity  of  Mr.  Hart's 
Private  Secretary  (73, 1 ;  87,  n— 12)9  and,  at  the  first  interview  between 
Mr.  Hart  and  the  Professor  and  subsequently,  by  the  former  tacitly  adopted 
as  his  own  :  because  the  interview  was  granted  by  Mr.  Hart  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, through  the  mediation  of  his  Secretary  and  in  consequence  of  the 
Professor's  letter  to  Mr.  Hart  of  August  3,  1866,  in  which  the  represent- 
ations under  consideration  were  explicitly  brought  to  Mr.  Hart's  knowledge 
(8,  i),  and  hence  was  granted,  and  took  place,  on  tJu  basis  of  tlu)se  represent- 
ations (74),  and  because,  not  only  had  Mr.  Hart,  previously  to  that  intervieWj 
read  the  Professor's  letter,  and  at  the  interview  tacitly  confirmed  his  Secre- 
tary's representations,  when  verbally  reiterated  by  the  Professor,  lie  admits 
also  (73,  e)  liavlng  neitlier  at  tliat  time  nor  subsequently  contradicted  or 
corrected,  but  read  tlum  previously  to  writing  the  Professor's  letter  of 
appointment  of  August  15,  1866  (73,  e),  wlienee  it  follows  tluU  tlie  Professor 
%ms  appointed  also  by  Mr,  Hart  on  the  basis  of  tlie  representatioiis  in  question^ 
Mr.  Hart  having  wilfully  and  throughout  left  him  under  the  conviction  of 

their  truth. 

5.  That  Mr.  Hart  had  authority  from  the  Chinese  Imperial  Grovemment 
(comp.  73,  e)  to  appoint  a  Professor  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy 
in  the  T*ung-Wdn-Kuan  ;  and 

6.  That  he  had  authority  from  that  Government  to  promise  to  the  Pro- 
fvojjor,  or  to  hold  out  to  him  the  prospect  of,  the  erection  of  a  new  Astronomical 
Observatory,  and  the  foundation  of  a  Library. 

It  has  already  been  proved  (no.  1 — 2),  that  from  the  Chinese  Government 
Mr.  Hart  had  no  authority  of  any  kind.  He  had,  moreover,  not  even  been 
privately  requested  by  Members  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  to  appoint  a  Pro- 
fessor to  a  (College-  or  University-)  Clmr  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy, 
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but  to  engage  a  teacher  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics ;  nor  to  e. 
Buch  a  teacher  for  the  existing  T*ung-WenrKuan  or  Language^hool  tc 
a  projected  "  Sclwol  of  Astr<momy  and  Matliematics  ",  which  the  YaisG ' 
had  the  idea  of  establishing  in  addition  to  the  T'ung-W^n-Knan,  tsA  . 
gether  distinct  from  it  (10 ;  87,  6 ;  88). 

7.  That  the  projected  College  of  Western  Science  and  Lieaniingt  w^' 
foundation  of  wliich  Mr.  Hart  had  been  entmsted,  was  to  be  a  tiorefiL 
Institution ;  and 

8.  That,  as  the  instrument  of  introducing  into  China  the  Sciences  i&l  - 
Learning  of  the  West,  its  object  was  the  Regeneration  of  China. 


1  ^ 


Like  the  former,  both  these  representations  are  false.      That  the 
made  first  to  the  Professor  by  Mr.  Hart's  Secretary,  was  adopted  as  hi^ 
by  Mr.  Hart  himself,  is,  independently  of  the  Professor's  statement  -w 
proved  by  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hart  of  January  28,  1866,  in  which  the  iu- - 
passage  occurs  :  "  Unless  I  am  mistaken  in  these  views  (regaxtling  th^  ^ 
of  China),  the  Imperial  Government^  in  determining  on,  the  introdud*  > 
Western  Science  into  this  country ^  has  aimed  and  is  sdming  at  notiiiog  '■'- 1 
than  the  Regeneration  of  China^  and  that  it  is  with  a  view  to  the  -■' 
accomplishment  of  this  great  idea^  first  conceived  and  proposed  hy  f-' 
(Mr.  Hart),  that  the  College  of  T*ung-W6n-Kuan  is  to  be  founded". 
Professor,  at  the  time,  continued  still  in  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  *^  'j 
actual  T'ung-W6n-Kuan  (88,  i).     Mr.  Hart  read  that  letter  "  not  oik^  ^ 
thrice ";  never  contradicted  or  corrected  the  passage  under  considerai  i 
and,  therefore,  tacitly  admitted  its  truth.     But,  no  Coll^;e  of  ^^' 
Science  and  Learning  had  then  been,  or  ever  was,  projected  by  the  Cii-  * 
Government ;  a  private  Scliool  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n's  alone  had  been  U' 
about  with  Mr.  Hart  by  Members  of  the  Yam6n ;  and  the  object  of  - 
School  was  not  the  Regeneration  of  China,  but  a  purely  military  aud  £^'- 
foreign  one  (10, 11). 

9.  That  Mr.  Hart  had  ordered  a  set  of  furnished  apartments  to  be  prepa:'- 
at  the  Foreign  Office  in  Peking  fur  the  reception  of  the  Professor. 

This  representation  also  was  a  false  one,  although  a  set  of  furnished  n*oc* 
had  actually  been  prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  Professor  on  his  sw^^ 
in  Peking,  at  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  (8,  note  i).  But  the  Tsung-li  Vaao  • 
no  more  the  Chinese  Foreign-Oflfice  in  the  English  sense,  than  the  Furs.- 
Head  Inspector  of  Foreign-Maritime  Customs  in  the  service  of  the  Yan?- 
had  the  power  to  order  such  a  set  of  apartments  to  be  constructed  and  v^' 
nished.  The  misrepresentation  consisted,  however,  chiefly  in  tbis,  tkt  • 
conveyed  to  the  Professor  a  confirmation  of  the  almost  omnipotent  ^^ 
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lofty  position,  \vhich  Mr.  Hart's  Secretary  bad  asserted  his  new  master  to 
occupy  in  Peking,  and, — the  representation  having  been  made  in  London 
und  without  any  farther  explanation — ,  of  the  comforts,  in  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  realities,  something  worse  than  discomforts  (9,  and  note  1 ; 
^^9  §  ^X  ^hich  were  awaiting  the  Professor. 

10.  That  it  was  intended  to  confer  on  the  Professor  the  Presidency  of  the 
projected  College,  to  make  him  Vice-President  or  Member  of  the  Board  of 
Astronomy,  etc.,  and  that  the  amount  of  his  salary  was  to  be  arranged^  on  his 
arrival  in  Peking,  to  his  entire  satisfaction. 

These  representations  were  made  to  the  Professor  by  Mr.  Campbell  in  his 
capacity  of  Mr.  Hart's  Private  Secretary,  and,  as  he  stated,  after  communi- 
cating with  his  Chief.  That,  though  denied,  they  were  made,  and  that  the 
amount  of  the  Professor's  salary  was,  with  Mr.  Hart's  knowledge,  left  an 
open  question  in  England,  no  one  will  doubt  after  reading  the  evidence 
(73,  6 ;  73,  8 ;  comp.  56). 

90.  What  greatly  aggi-avates  the  character  of  these  false  represent- 
ations, and  others  of  minor  importance,  to  which  we  here  no  further  refer, 
are  the  circumstances,  which  accompany  them,  namely,  the  disinclination  of 
the  Professor  to  leave  England,  overcome  only  by  prospects,  held  out  to  him, 
as  brilliant  and  enticing  as  they  were  imaginary  and  deceiving ;  the  public 
importance  of  the  scientific  discoveries  (18),  and  the  struggle  for  their  recog- 
nition, the  Professor  was  engaged  in ;  the  confidence,  which  he  placed  in 
Mr.  Campbell  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  in  the  personal  honor  of  Mr.  Hart 
(19) ;  his  £^e  and  indifferent  health,  coupled  with  the  climate  and  condition 
of  Peking  (19);  the  necessity  for  a  hurried  and  immediate  departure 
impressed  on  him  (8,  5) ;  the  concerted  and  deliberate  (77,  3)  nature  of  the 
course  adopted  by  the  pretending  Agent  of  the  Chinese  Government  and 
his  Private  Secretary ;  their  wilful  suppressions  of  the  truth  ;  and  last,  not 
least,  the  calculated  and  methodic  manner,  in  which  they  proceeded  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  beforehand,  as  far  as  practicable,  from  the  possible 
and  anticipated  consequences  of  their  misrepresentations.  This  is,  on  Mr. 
Campbell's  part,  chiefly  instanced  by  the  form  of  the  letter  of  August  3, 
1866,  which  he  proposed  and  desired  the  Professor  to  address  to  Mr.  Hart, 
and  to  solicit  an  interview  (74).  On  the  part  of  Mr.  Hart,  it  is  proved, 
among  others,  by  the  following  facts : — 

1.  Instead  of  his  usual  signature  as  '^  Inspector-General  of  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  ",  which  in  this  very  country  (China)  he  attaches  to  his 
name,  he  vaguely  iind  exceptionally  designated  himself,  in  his  letter  of 
August  15,  1866,  appointing  the  Professor,  and  dated  Lisburn  (Ireland),  as 
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"Inspector  of  Customs",  t,e,  by  implicatioa  of  Irish  Customs,  aodpc^ 
of  Itish  Customs  and  Manners. 

2.  In  the  same  letter,  he  stated  the  Professor's   sahiy,  iriiki 
nominally  only  to  be  inserted  at  the  ratp  of  £600,  in  the  ambigoimst 
"  to  commence  at  the  rate  of  X600  from  the  date  of  hiB  departozc  ^ 
Europe  "  (See  above,  art  56). 

3.  He  alluded  in  that  letter  neither  to  the  Chinese  Imperial  G.-r 
ment,  in  whose  name  he  had  unauthorizedly  engaged  the  Piafeeai»-,  ip' 
the  Tsung-li  Yamin,  one  or  some  of  whose  Members  had,  which  fev 
gether  concealed  from  the  Professor  in  England  and  later,  requested  hk 
engage  a  teacher  for  a  projected  School  of  Astronomy  and  MatheiDflt:& 

4.  Still  in  the  same  letter  he  uses  the  evasive  phrase,  ihaX  the '' 
tesaor  had  been  '^selected  for  appointment";  so  that,  on  his  arn^> 
Peking,  had  that  '^ selection"  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Im^' 
Government,  he  might  have  pleaded  against  the  Professor  theartfi-. 
quibbling  terms  of  the  appointment  as  "  accepted  by  the  Professor  l^- 
(40,  §  19). 

5.  For  the   projected  Government  College  of  Western   Sdencf  •- 
Learning,  for  which  Mr.  Hart  had  engaged  the  Professor,  he  frav^^^ 
substituted  in  his  letter  of  appointment,  without  a  word  of  explanativi. 
Chinese  name  of  the  existing  private  Language-School    of  the  Tsr; 
Yam^n — T^ung-Wen-Kuan ;  leading  the  Professor  to  believe  this  nasi 
be  the  name,  designating  the  projected  new  Imperial  Collie  or  rmres* 
(83,  3).     It  might  possibly  be  argued  that  this  was,  indeed,  Mr.  Hart's  ^ 
meantngy  and  that  no  fraudulent  substitution  was  tntendfd  by  him.   E-- 
is  not  so.     The  proofs  are  too  irresistible ;  and  the  motive  too  clear.  > 
Europe  the  T'ung-WSn-Kuan  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hart  neither  to  -• 
Plaintiff  nor  to  the  Professors  of  Chemistry  and  French  (76,  7).    Mr.  Ear 
at  the  time,  hiew  it  to  exist  in  Peking  as  a  '' Language-School'*,  vo^^- 
private  School  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n*8.     It  ^tw,  avowedly,  not  foTsacit^ 
existing  private  School,  that  he  engaged  the  Plaintiff  in  London,  batf^ 
projected  (13,  3)  Imperial  College  or  University  (4).     In  Februarr,  l^' 
and  later,  when  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n's  first  Memorial  had  appeared,  poeitiTt! 
declaring  the  distinctive  character  of  the  existing  T'ung-W^n-Euan  sad  tir 
projected  T*ien-WSn-Kuan  (10,  11),  by  Mr.  Hart  styled  the  "College 
Western  Science  and  Learning,"  he  still,  and  wilfully  so,  allowed  the  Frofes^^ 
to  remain  under  the  impression,  that  the  T'ung-W^n-Kuan  was,  and  ^ 
nothing  but^  the  name  of  the  projected  College  or  University  (21))^^' 
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harmg  been  made  fully  aware  of  that  impression,  he  iiever  said  aught  to 
remove  it  In  his  letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  20,  1869,  he  falsely 
pretends  to  have  explained  to  him,  at  an  imagined  interview  which  we  have 
proved  nevw  to  have  taken  place,  that  he,  the  Professor,  ''a  man  of 
genios",  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  in  a  College 
or  University  projected  with  a  view  to  the  Regeneration  of  China,  was  only 
to  be  '* styled"  Professor,  and  really  "expected"  to  perform  the  meanest 
drudgery  of  a  village  school-master ;  and  that  that  College,  intended  to  be 
second  to  no  European  University,  was  only  to  be  "  styled  "  a  College,  and 
really  "meant"  for  a  Language-School  of  Russian,  French,  and  English, 
with  a  Chinese  shaving-stool  by  way  of  a  Professorial  Chair^  and  a  Celestial 
cooking-apparatus  (6)  by  way  of  an  Astronomical  Observatory,  i.e,  for  ths 
then  existing  T^ung-W^Kuaai  (38,  §  6  ;  21).  The  Defendant  stated  on  oath 
that,  in  London,  he  spoke  to  the  Professor — ^which  he  did  not-^of  students 
of  "  the  College  ",  t.6.  the  (projected)  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learn- 
ing, "  who  had  come  forward  Urns  far  "  (76,  e) ; — a  statement,  which  applies, 
and  only  can  apply,  to  the  T*ung-Whi,'Kuany  as  it  existed  in  1866.  Nay, 
Mr,  Hart;  after  indulging  in  an  unparalleled  tissue  of  untruths,  to  show,  in 
flagrant  and  positive  contradiction  with  himself,  that  he  had  engaged  the 
Professor,  not  for  the  contemplated  University  of  his  sanguine  imagination 
(88,  8)»  but  for  the  sober  reality  of  the  Tsung-li  Tam^n's  "  Language^chool " 
(88,  i),  seems  to  glory  in  the  deceit  he  had  practised  upon  the  Professor  by 
the  fraudulent  substitution  of  names  in  his  letter  of  appointment,  when, 
in  winding  up  his  narrative,  he  tells  him,  that  "  it  was  thus^  it  came  to  pass 
that  you  were  appointed  to  the  Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in 
the  THing-W^Euan  "  )38,  §  6), — an  old-established  and  private  "  Language- 
School  ",  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  which  possessed  no  Professorial  Chairs, 
whether  of  Astronomy  or  Mathematics,  or  any  other  branch  of  Western 
Science.  Surely,  we  need  adduce  no  further  evidence  to  place  the  designed 
and  premeditated  character  of  the  false  representations,  made  to  the  Professor 
by  Mr.  Hart  and  his  Secretary,  beyond  a  doubt  Had  not  Mr.  Hart  arrived 
in  London  "  with  a  clear  scheme  in  his  head  "  (77,  a),  and  have  we  not  seen 
ample  reason  to  believe,  that  that  scheme  had  been  communicated  by  him 
to  his  intimus  (73,  7),  Mr.  Campbell  % 

91.  Having  proved  the  charges,  contained  under  the  first  count  of  the 
Plaintiff's  petition  against  the  Defendant  in  a  plain,  clear,  and,  we  venture 
to  think,  conclusive  manner,  and,  for  an  account  of  the  numerous  false 
representations  further  made,  and  the  wrongs  done,  to  the  Professor  by  Mr. 
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Hart  in  China,  referring  the  reader  to  onr  summary   in  art  59— CI 

the  details  on  which  it  is  based  :  we  proceed  to  prove  the — 

III. — False  and  Slanderous  Statements  made  bj  Mr.  H^  ^ 

Tsung-li  Yam^n,  with  the  view  of  procuring  the  dismissal  of  tb«  i: 

by  the  YamSn  from  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Governments  wikieh  cx:^ 

the  second  count  of  the  PlaintifiTs  petition. 

1.  On  September  22,  1869,  Mr.  Hart,  reported  in  writing  to  the  Tr- 
Yam^n,  that  **the  Plaintiff,  having  long  since  been  engaged  by  him,  12 
of  the  Yamen,  as  a  Professor  in  the  T*ung- Wen-Kuan,  and  in  conBeqi-:i 
Defendant  (Mr.  Hart)  having  refused  his  request  to  construct  an  Ole^' 
and  to  purchase  a  Library,  had  afterwards  steadily  declined  to  do  set  : 
work  that  was  allotted  to  bim ;  and  that  he  (the  Professor)  had  sai^  • 
(Mr.  Hart)  in  June,  1868,  that,   *  as  there  had  been  words  to  the  efi^ci  1 
might  return  to  his  coimtry,  why,  perhaps  he  had  better  resign  aiid  dc  b:> 

Mr.  Hart  having  refused  to  produce,  at  the  trial,  the  despatch  itsdf.rd.' 
to,  or  a  copy  of  it,  we  learn  its  contents,  so  far  as  they  are  here  Jt^- "  .| 
from  a  second   despatch  of  his  to  the   Tsung-li  Yamen,   dated  tk  '-•^ 
November,  1869,  and  a  copy  of  which  was  incidfrUcdIy  communiestedt 
Professor  by  Dr.  Martin  (45).     The  positive  untruth,  of  which  Mr.  r 
report  mainly  consists,  have  already  been  fully  exposed  (45).     ifr.Eir 
not  engage  the  Professor  for  the  existing  private  T*ung-W6n-Kuan.  t-  j 
a  projected  Imperial  University ;  he  did  not  engage  him  in  befaiilf  f  '■- j 
Tsung-li  Yam^n,  but  on  behalf  of  the  Chinese  Government;  he  di- 
refuse  the  Professor's  request  to  construct  an  Observatory  and  to  p'Jr  • 
a  Library,  but  to  carry  out  his  own  engagement  to  that  eflFect ;  be  diJ  - 
as  implied,  absolutely  refuse  to  do  so  (24).     But  we  have  here  to  cccs' 
only  Mr.  Hart's  false  and  slanderous  statements : —  Istly,  that  the  Fn^ 
had,  in  June,  1868,  said  to  Mr.  Hart,  that  he  had  better  resign  andrc- 
to  his  country ;  2ndly,  that  the  Professor  had,  since  Mr.  Hart's  re/o*^ 
^crf  OTice^  construct  an  Observatory  (i.e.  since  October  25,  1867,  »Tt -^ 
steadily  declined  to  do  any  of  the  work  that  was  cUlotUd  t4>  Am.    As  to  t: 
first  point,  it  will  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Hart's  former  asertion,  still  ni^ 
in  his  letter  of  October  20,  1869,  as  to  the  Professor  having  "  virtually  £- 
beyond  all  denial  resigned  his  appointment  in  the  T'ung-W&i-Kaan  ca  ^ 
11th  of  June  last  year"  (40,  §  15 ;  80),  is  here  so  essentially  modifei'-i^ 
we  find  it  reduced  to  a  mere  casual  remark  on  the  Professor's  part»^ 
remark,  moreover,  made  to  Mr.  Hart  in  a  private  converscUian.    ^^^  ^^ 
in  this  form  the  representation  conveys,  notwithstanding,  and  istds^^^'' 
intended  to  convey,  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  the  impression  that  the 
feasor,  on  the  11th  of  June,  1868,  and  despite  of  his  immediate /^'^ 
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against  Mr.  Hart's  assertion  (45,  5),  really  had  resigned  his  appointment 
under  the  Chinese  Government  The  representation,  therefore,  is  in  every 
sense  a  false  one,  which  Mr.  Hart  hieia,  and  haa  been  proved,  to  be  so 
(80 — 81).  As  to  the  slanderous  charge  of  wilful  neglect  of  duty,  preferred 
by  Mr.  Hart  against  the  Professor,  it  presents  several  characteristic  featiures. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  false,  and  Mr.  Hart  knew  it  to  be  so.  It  is  false, 
because  the  projected  College  or  University,  for  which  the  Professor  was 
^iigAged  by  Mr.  Hart,  eiisted  only  in  his  own  personal  hopes  (88,  3),  and 
was  never  contemplated,  much  less  sanctioned  by  the  Chinese  Government ; 
because  the  new  "  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics ",  projected  by 
the  Tsung-li  YamSn,  and  for  which  the  Professor's  engagement  was  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Imperial  Government,  was  never  carried  into  effect  (88,  2) ; 
because  the  Professor  had  no  lawful  connection  whatsoever  with  the  existing 
T'ung-W^n-Kuan,  i.e.  the  Yam^n's  old-established  "Language  School"  (88,  1); 
because,  imder  these  circumstances,  he  never  had  duties  of  any  kind  to 
perform,  in  virtue  of  his  appointment ;  and  because  he  had,  and  has,  never 
been  caUed  upon  to  perform  any  duties,  or,  to  use  the  terms  of  Mr.  Hart's 
despatch,  because  no  work  had,  or  has,  ever  been  allotted  to  him  to  do, 
Mr.  Hart,  in  making  the  charge,  hiew  it  to  be  &lse ;  because  he  admitted, 
in  evidence,  that  the  Professor  had  not,  as  at  first  asserted  by  Mr.  Hart, 
undertaken  to  study  Chinese  (76  ;  80) ;  because  he  had,  in  February,  1867, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Chinese  Government,  himself  relieved  the  Professor 
of  his  mathematical  duties  (79),  and  on  October  25,  1867,  informed  him 
that  students  would  not  be  ready  to  join  the  Astronomical  class  for  seven 
or  eight  years  to  come  (24),  while  in  evidence,  nearly  three  years  later  still, 
i,e,  on  April  14,  1870,  he  stated,  that  some  of  the  Mathematical  students 
would  very  probably  be  ready  for  Astronomy  in  1877  or  1878  (86,  3) ; 
because  in  his  letter  of  October  15,  1868  (35), — in  which  such  a  charge,  if  it 
had  had  any  foundation  in  truth,  should  certainly  have  been  preferred, — not 
so  much  as  an  allusion  to  it  is  made  j  and  because,  in  his  letter  to  the 
Professor  of  October  20,  1869,  he  distinctly  acknowledges,  that  the  Pro- 
fessor "  was  neither  asked  to  perform  any  extra  work  (comp.  p.  706,  note), 
nor  even  called  on  to  enter  upon  the  active  duties  of  his  appointment "  (40,  §  19). 
In  the  second  place,  the  charge  is  a  malicious  one :  because  Mr.  Hart, 
knowing  it  to  be  false,  on  the  ground  of  it  submitted  his  request  to  the 
Tsung-li  YamSn,  that  "the  Professor's  functions  might  cease"  (45)  i.e.  that 
he  might  be  dismissed  from  his  post.  And  in  the  third  place,  the  chai-ge  is 
a  perfidious  one :  because  it  was  only  invented  and  preferred  sometime 
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between  fifteen  and  tiffenty-three  months  after  date ;  because,  until  b 
Hart's  letter  of  October  20,  1869,  it  was  for  the  first  time  intimated  ^ 
Professor,  it  had  never  been  preferred  against  himself;  because  it  w 
ferred  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  without  his  knowledge  and  behind  kkVi 
and  because  it  was  manifestly  intended  by  Mr.  Hart,  that  it  shooMUi: 
a  secret  from  the  Professor  (45 ;  91,  i). 

2.  On  November  22,  1869,  Mr.  Hart  reported  to  the  Tsung-li  Yast^ii 
the  Professor,  having  in  June,  1868,  talked  about  retuming  home  aaA  bc4: 
home,  but  stated  that  he  had  not  resigned,  nor  oonsented  to  the  coitea 
Mr.  Hart's  former  despatch  of  September  22^  1869 — [of  the  very  exii^:i 
which  the  Professor  was  at  the  time  ignorant}— he  now  requoted  t^  - 
demand  for  the  Professor's  removal  might  be  set  aside  (45>. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  October  15,  1868,  Mr.  Hart  notified-* 
here  proved  by  his  own  despatches  to  the  Tsung-li  Tamto,  faUdfosi^- 
to  the  Professor,  that  on  the  30th  September,  1868,  his  m&me  hd  '?i 
removed  from  the  Professorial  List  of  **  the  College ",  and  that  be  - 
ceased  to  be  in  the  Chinese  service  (35) ;  that,  in  his  sabseqaeof  ktis 
October  20,  1869,  he  "officially"  and  again  falsely  stated  to  the  Pnife 
"  you  were  in  the  service  of  the  Imperial  Government  from  the '' 
August,  1866,  to  the  30th  September  (11  June),  1868,  and  yon  de: 
continue  in  the  service  of  that  Grovemment,  at  least  so  far  as  my  knovk' 
goes  [72],  or  official  connection  with  any  Department  under  my  ocmtn'  , 
concerned"  (40,  §  18,  and  note  3) ;  and  that,  on  these  grounds,  wfakfa  )i^| 
Hart  knew  to  be  false  (81),  he  reflised  to  pay  to  the  Professor  sakij..  t' 
him  by  the  Chinese  Government^  and  public  iimds  for  the  payment  of  t^  | 
had  been  placed  in  his  hands  (42).     In  the  present  despatch  Mr.  B^' 
directly  or  by  implication,  admits  the  untruth  of  his  former  assertit^^' 
the  Professor  had  on  June  11,  1868,  tendered  his  resignatioD  (ocmif  • 
and  hence  withdraws  his  request  for  its  acceptance  or  rather  fortbeFr* 
fessor's  dismidsal  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  on  that  ground ;  but  fkllyma^- 
his  charge  against  the  Professor  of  vnXful  refusal  to  perform  his  (fctier,-* 
charge,  which  we  have  shown  to  be  utterly  devoid  of  foundation  (i» ' 
In  his  evidence^  Mr.  Hart  states  himself : 

I  did  not  report  the  Professor* s  resignation  [June,  1868,]  tiXl  fiflun  fMiAt4^ 
wards,  because  I  wanted  to  see  what  he  would  do  (!  !),  and  1  wished  tobei^ 
to  say  that  I  had  got  a  successor — [he  had  ''got  a  sucoessor"  about  a  y<^' 
previously,  and,  on  the  latter's  arrival  in  Tientsin,  had  ordered  him  batt  * 
Shanghai,  because,  "the  College"  having  collapsed,  " no  more  Profewo"*^ 
needed  "  (79)] — 1  reported  that  he  refused  to  teach  MathematicB.  Iftft^i^ 
requested  that  this  despatch  might  be  regarded  as  unwritten.  3^  ^"^ 
iesptntck  8ay»  nothing  to  infer  that  me  first  was  wrong. 
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This  is  true  only  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hart's  charge,  that  the  Professor  had, 
since  October,  1867,  "  steadily  declined  to  do  any  of  the  work  that  was 
allotted  to  him  "  (45),  and  which  Mr.  Hart  thus  admits  on  oath  Tiot  to  have 
withdrawn,  i,e.  to  have  tacitly  confirmed,  in  the  despatch  under  consider- 
ation. Nor  had  this  despatch  any  effect  otherwise ;  for,  before  the  Tsung-li 
Yam§n  had  found  leisure  to  notice  it,  Mr.  Hart's  subsequent  despatch  of 
November  28,  1869  (49),  reiterating  his  request  or  suggestion  for  the 
Professor's  dismissal,  reached  the  Yam§n.  Now,  all  this  was  known  to 
Mr.  Hart  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  April,  1870.  Yet,  on  oath  he  stated  in 
reference  to  his  second  despatch  of  November  22,  1869,  that 

So  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  Professor  was  thus  reinstated  as  a  Professor  in 
the  T'uBg-Wdn-Kuan — in  the  same  position  as  when  he  arrived. 

We  have  seen  that  this  is  untrue,  positively  and  in  every  sense.  The 
Professor  never  held  a  position,  i.e.  the  Chair  of  Astronomy  and  Mathe- 
matics in  the  T'ung-Wdn-Euan,  t.e.  the  Tsung-li  YamSn's  Language-School ; 
he  was  not  "  reinstated "  in  his  former  position  in  the  Imperial  service, 
because  he  had  never  been  removed  from  it,  by  Mr.  Hart's  despatch ;  and 
this  despatch  did  not,  as  implied  by  Mr.  Hart,  reinstate  him  either  in  his 
moral  or  legal  position  relative  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  because,  instead  of 
withdrawing,  it  confirmed  Mr.  Hart's  slanderous  charge  against  the  Pro- 
fessor of  a  persistent  refusal  on  his  part  to  perform  his  duties.  It  has  been 
proved  to  be  &lse. 

3.  On  the  28th  November,  1869,  Mr.  Hart  reported  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn, 
that  the  Professor  had  written  to  say,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  Peking 
on  the  28th  November  to  go  to  Shanghai,  to  procure  a  legal  decision  in  those 
matters  wherein  he  considered  the  Inspector-General's  action  wrong,  and  that  he 
requested  the  same  might  be  reported  to  the  Yam^n ;  that  on  the  28th  the 
Professor  left  Peking  ;  that,  in  acting  thus,  and  in  leaving  without  permission, 
the  Professor  appeared  to  the  Inspector-General  to  have  done  what,  if  allowed 
to  pass  unnoticed,  might  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  T*ung-\V6n-Kuan  : 
that  the  Yamdn,  therefore,  was  requested  to  consider  the  matter,  and  to  issue 
instructions  for  the  Inspector-General's  guidance. 

We  learn  this  from  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn's  answer  to  Mr.  Hart's  despatch,  of 
the  following  day  (49).  The  despatch  itself,  which  the  Defendant's  Coun- 
sel, Mr.  Hannen,  in  the  Plaintiff's  presence,  engaged  to  produce  at  the 
trial, — so,  at  lefust,  the  Plaintiff  positively  understood  kirn  to  do  at  the 
time, — ^was  not  produced  (71);  but  as  the  YamSn's  reply,  embodying  the 
substance  of  it^  was  admitted  in  evidence,  the  non-production  of  the  actual 
document,  perhaps,  matters  little.  In  the  concluding  sentence,  it  will  be 
remarked,  Mr.  Hart  again  distinctly  acknowledges,  that  he  holds  neitlier  offi- 
cial power  nor  position  relative  to  the  Professor,  and  simply  acts  as  a  Tnedium 
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of  communication  between  the  Pro/esMr  and  the  Tsung-li  Tasun,  Ml^ 
it  has  been  already  pointed  out,  firstly,  that  Mr.  Hart  faltdy  repesar 
Professor  as  having  been  engaged  by  him  for  the  T'ling-Wen-KuM  •* 
87,  8-4) ;  and  secondly,  that  he  faUely  as  well  aa  imperfectly,  c«l 
cates  the  contents  of  the  Professor's  letter  of  November  27,  1869,  (r^ 
communicates  them,  not,  as  requested  by  the  Professor,  to  the  CL 
Imperial  Government,  but  to  the  Tsung-li  Tamdn  (49)  :  thus  vilfalj  r 
ducing  a  false  impression  on  the  Yamdn's  mind,  with  the  view  ofindMay 
Frofessor'a  dismissal.  With  the  same  view  he  chai^g^  the  Profess  ^ 
leaving  Peking  without  permission,  and  with  doing  what,  if  aUoved  v  ; 
unnoticed,  might  be  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  Tung- Wi^-Ko^  :• 
charges  are  equally  puerile.  A  Professor  of  Astronomy  and  Direct:: 
National  Observatory  requires  from  no  one  "  permission  "  to  temper- 
absent  himself  from  his  post.  His  only  guide  in  this  respect  is  b  ' 
sense  of  duty.  But  to  "  expect "  an  "  eminent  savant "  of  this  genoi  - 
holds  a  Chair  in  a  University,  which  never  eusted  save  in  Mr.  Hart'3 « - 
fullest  hopesy  or  in  a  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics  which,  tl  . 
once  projected,  had  long  since  been  abandoned,  and  whose  "EaisriT 
race  "  (45)  had  been  raised  up  of  the  frailest  of  frail  promises  only,  U'  - 1 
permission", — from  whom?  from  the  Foreign  Head  Inspector o/Ct:' f 
Foreign-Maritime  Customs,  perchance  ? — to  go  and  "  procure  a  legal  .- 
sion  in  those  matters,  wherein  he  considers  the  Foreign  Head  /naj^-- " 
action  wrong",  assumes  a  somewhat  ludicrous  appearance.  AndtL^' 
more  so  on  the  part  of  an  "  In8pector-(r€nera/  ",  to  whose  military  desp^**^ 
over  those  "placed  under  his  orders",  it  occasionally  happens,  tbat  a*' 
his  own  immediate  subordinates,  takes  French  leave  of  the  Northern  Csr- 
and  his  duties,  goes  the  Inspector  knows  not  whither,  amuses  himst- 
Europe  the  General  knows  not  how,  and  that  his  acting  thus,  leaTisg  v ' 
out  permission,  and  deserting  from  ax:tiial  duties  for  a  twelvemoDtk- 
only  is  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed,  but  the  absentee  is  allowed,  moreover, 
draw  his  Chinese  pay,  for  studying  Chinese  at  Peking,  all  the  iim^'^  ^- 
same  as  the  "  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Inspectorate-General  of  Chiues  i- 
perial  Maritime  Customs",  Mr.  Campbell,  has  been  allowed  for  ti*?**^"^' 
sixteen  months,  and  continues  to  be  allowed  by  the  "Inspector-General 
deseH  his  official  duties,  and  to  attend,  in  London,  to  the  private  busines  - 
Mr.  Hart,  at  tlie  charge  of  tlie  Chinese  Imperial  Exchequer  (87,  is  and  >"*  ■ 
Such  proceedings  are  harmful  to  the  interests  of  the  Chinese  Foreign  i^**' 
time  Customs- Service;  but  what  importance  have  these    intei-este  in '- 
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eyea  of  Mr.  Hart,  to  whom  they  are  entrusted,  as  compared  with  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Tung-W6n-Kuan,  with  which  he  has  no  concern  ]  Unfortmiately 
for  his  concluding  charge  against  the  Professor,  however  '* hurtful",  or 
otherwise,  to  the  interest  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n's  Language-School ",  the 
Professor^s  legal  action  against  Robert  Hart,  esq.,  for  his  misfortune,  in  this 
cade,  a  British  subject  (18,  s),  may  have  proved,  the  Professor  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  T^ung-Wh^-Kuan  (87,  w),  than  Mr.  Hart  has  with  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Government  (87,  s)* 

92.  We  have  thus  shown,  that  Mr.  Hart's  representations  to  the 
Tsung-li  Yani^n,  made  with  the  view  of  procuring,  on  the  Yam6n*s  part,  the 
Professor's  dismissal,  are  not  only  false  and  slanderous,  but,  respectively, 
malicious  and  perfidious,  to  boot.  They  did  accomplish,  however,  their 
object  The  Tsung-li  YamSn  instructed  Mr.  Hart^  as  we  have  seen,  on 
November  29,  1869,  to  inform  the  Professor  that,  in  consequence  of  Mr, 
Ilarfs  reports,  namely,  those  of  September  22,  and  November  22  and  28, 
1869,  it  be  not  fitting  that  he  should  be  any  longer  retained  as  a  Professor 
in  the  said  CoUege  (49) — the  T*ung-W^n-Kuan,  in  which  he  never  was  a 
Professor.  And  these  instructions  Mr.  Hart,  in  that  spirit  of  petty  and 
vindictive  spite,  which  so  generally  characterises  the  vulgar  and  the  low-born, 
carries  out  by  writing  to  the  Professor  thus : — "  I  yesterday  received 
instructions  from  the  Foreign  Board  (comp.  87,  2)  to  acquaint  the  President 
[comp.  86,  ij  of  the  T*ung-W^n-Kuan  [comp.  88,  1],  that  your  services  are 
no  longer  required,  I  am  also  instructed  to  notify  the  same  to  yourself" 
(51) ;  and  "  does  not  deem  it  necessary  to  supply  (to  the  Professor)  a  copy 
of  the  instructions  received  from  the  Foreign  Board"  (51).  The  Tsung-li 
Yam^n  is  manifestly  not  aware  of,  and  Mr.  Hart  pretends  to  forget,  the 
futile  exertions  made  by  himself  and  the  "  President "  to  connect  the  Pro- 
fessor with  the  T*ung-W6n-Kuan,  in  November  1869  (44—46),  and  the 
'^President's"  own  declaration  in  writing  to  the  Professor,  that  he  (the 
Professor)  "  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  T*ung-W^n-Kuan  "  (46). 
What  purports  to  be  the  Tsung-li  Yam&i's  despatch  will  in  due  time  be 
submitted  to  His  Imperial  Highness  Prince  Kung,  and,  if  necessary,  to 
"  the  Sacred  Glance "  itself.  In  this  place,  we  have  only  to  consider  the 
fact  of  the  Professor's  dismissal,  on  the  part  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamen,  at  the 
Defendant's  instigation  by  false  and  slanderous  representations,  furnishing 
the  most  conclusive  proofs  in  support  of  the  second  count,  charged  against 
Mr.  Hart  in  the  PlaintiflTs  petition. 

93.  As  to  the  Defendant's  plea  of  immunity  from,  and  the  privileged 
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character  of,  the  whole  of  those  representations  of  his,  on  the  greaii  ^ 
both  he  and  the  Plaintiff  were  at  the  time  in  the  employ  of  the  Ci- 
Govemment ;  and  that,  in  pursuance  of  such  employ,  it  became  bii  ^ 
superintend  the  afiairs  of  the  T'ung-WSn-Kuan,  report  to  the  Ts=: 
Yam6n  upon  the  conduct  and  movements  of  the  Professor,  as  attack: 
the  T'ung-W^-Euan,  and  to  make  the  representations  in  qnestioo,  1^- 
made  in  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  authority,  and  in  virtue  of  his  p:^ 
as  a  servant  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Qovemment  (66,  21— t*)  :  we  nfe : 
reader  to  the  account  already  given  (66 — 70).     The    general  prinq 
involved  in  the  plea,  are  irrational  and  untenable    in   law;  its  ^ 
elements  vaguely  expressed  and  positively  untrue.     The  whde  bb« 
false  representations,  made  by  Mr.  Hart,  comprehends  those,  made  hjL 
and  his  Private  Secretary  to  the  Professor  in  England  ;  those,  made  by  i^ 
to  the  Professor  in  China ;  and  those,  made  by  him  in  regard  to  tfce  r 
fessor  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n.     The  former  and  latter  alone  bear  diRC 
on  our  case,  as  thus  far  commented  on.     During  his  stay  in  EDgiaa^ 
the  summer  of  1866,  Mr.  Hart  was  a  private  British  subject,  invested  t\ 
no  lawful  authority  of  any  kind,  either  from  the  Chinese  Imperial  (krc . 
ment  or  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  (87,  lo-n);  the  Professor  a  private  fe*\ 
subject,  not  in  the  employ  of  the  Chinese  Grovemment,  he  having  ente^ 
the  Imperial  service  only  in  virtue  of  the  Imperial  Rescript  of  Deceeb? 
1866  (10;  87,  15,  17).     During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1869,  the  ^ 
fessor  was  in  the  service,  without  employment,  of  the  CAinete  I»F^ 
Government;  Mr.  Hart,  as  Foreign  Head  Inspector  of  Chinese  Forer. 
Maritime  Customs,  in  the  active  employ  of  the  Tsung-li  Jam^  hat*^"- 
the  service  of  the  Chinese  Imerial  Government  (87,  s*  &»  is).     Be  ha*  /«-' 
to  produce,  at  the  trial,  any  proof  in  support  of  the  bare  assertion  (^s^ 
being  "  a  servant  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government ".     But,  c«a  ^ 
his  succession  to  the  post  of  Head  Inspector  of  ForeignrMariti'me  C^uis^  - 
the  employ  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  been  sanctioned  by  Imperial  Rescnp-- 
which  it  was  not,  or  is,  certainly,  not  known  to  have  been — ^^  such  a  poat»» 
does  by  no  means  include  that  of  a  Superintendent  of  the  afoirs^I' 
Tsung-li  YattMs  Lan^guage-School  and  of  the  foreigners  cotmeded  tkertif^ 
(66,  m).     As  Superintendent  of  the  Affairs  of  the  T*ung-W€n-Kuan,  ^  ^ 
Hon.  Mr.  S'iii  was  appointed  by  Imperial  Rescript  (comp.  also  40,  §1'^^ 

1  On  the  contrary :  Mr.  Hart  admitted  in  evidence  (the  Judge's  Notes)  tbst  '-^ 
appointment  had  (only)  been  reported  to  the  Emperor";  ie.  that  it  baa positiT^'^ 
been  sanctioned  by  Imperial  Rescript 
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On  his  retirement  into  private  life,  the  Tacant  post  was  not  filled  up  again ; 
and  the  project  of  the  additional  School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics 
having  been  abandoned,  the  old  institution  was  placed  under  the  superin-" 
tendence  of  a  Head  Master — Dr.  Martin,  unsanctioned  by  the  Imperial 
Groverment  (87, 19^20).     Mr.  Hart  has  never  been  appointed  l^  the  Tsungli 
Yam^,  much  less  by  the  Imperial  Government,  to  the  position  of  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Affairs  of  the  T<ung-W6n-Kuan.     At  the  trial,  he  has  failed 
to  produce  any  proof  to  that  effect.    It  was  only  in  pursuance  of  such  a 
special  public  appointment,  not  in  pursuance  of  his  employ  as  Foreign  Head 
Inspector  of  Foreign-Marilinu  Customs,  that  it  could  have  become  his  duty 
to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  T^ung-Wtn-Kuan  (87,  ig).     Such  «  duty 
was  never  his.     No  lawful  authority  was  ever  conferred  on  him,  in  tha 
exercise  of  which  he  could  have  reported  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam%  upon  the 
conduct  and  movements  of  the  Professor.     His  legitimate  province  was 
simply  that  of  a  medium  of  commwUcatio»  b^ween  the  Professor  and  the 
Tsung-li  Yamen.     He  possessed  no  official  authority  whatever  in  cennectioa 
either  with  the  T'ung-WSn-Kuau  or  ^  ths  CoLiflBOB ".     In  his  Secretary's 
letter  to  the  Professor  of  November  30,  1867,  Mr.  Campbell  writes,  that 
"Mr.  Hart  has  been  instructed  to  request  the  Professor"  (13,  s),  and  he 
does  so;  in  his  own  letter  of  November  9,  1869,  he  says  :  "  In  accordance 
with  instructions  from  the  Foreign  Board,  I  am  to  Inform  you  "  (43),  and 
he  obeys ;  the  Professor,  in  his  letter  of  November  27,  1869,  requests,  Uiat 
Mr.  Hart  will  acquaint  the  Imperial  Government  with  certain  matters  (48), 
and  in  his  own  fashion  he  acquaints  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  with  certain  matters, 
accordingly  (49) ;  the  Tsung-li  Yam^,  in  its  despatch  of  November  29^ 
1869,  instruct  him  to  intimate  his  dismissal  to  the  Professor  (49),  and  in 
his  letter  to  the  Professor  of  the  following  day  he  notifies  his  dismissal  to 
the  Professor  (51).     What  could  more  plainly  indicate  and  prove  his  true 
position  in  reference  to  the  Professor  1    There  existed  no  official  relationship 
of  any  kind  between  them^    The  Plaintiff's  rank  as  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  the  Imperial  Service  of  China»  was  far  higher  than  that  of  the  Defendant 
as  Head  Inspector  (87,  ^  )  of  Chinese  Foreign-Maritime  Customs  in  .the 
employ  of  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn.    Whenever  Mr.  Hart  has  furnished  a  report 
to  the  Temin^  having  Jiever  been  requested  or  authorized  by  the  Professor 
to  make  any  such  report,  upon  the  Professor's  conduct  or  movements,  he 
has  done  so,  not  in  the  exercise  of  his  lawful  authority,  but  in  the  capacity 
of  an  informer  or  a  spy  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n.    Nor  is  this  aH.     Even 
assuming  that  Mr.  Hart  had  been  both, — whic^^  he  vfos  not — ,  a  servant  of 

4  u 
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the  Chinese  Imperial  Government  and  the  Superintendent  of  thesLi' 
the  Tsung-li  YamSn's  Langaage-Sohool :  what  connection  oonld  tba? ' 
existed  between  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Professor!    N(mt  tthaUoerer.    (•" 
The  Professor  was  neither  a  teacher  in  the  T*ung-Wen-Knan,  nor  i  «r 
of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^a  ;  and,  the  projected  School  of  AstFOwnaj  ar^' 
thematics,  to  which  his  appointment  was  sanctioned   by  Imperial  Be^ 
(10),  haying  been  definitely  given  up  or  never  carried  into  effect,  be  b. 
his  capacity  of  Professor  of  Astronomy,  to  recognize  no  other  autlwrir 
him,  save  that  of  the  Imperial  Government  of  China,      Finally,  tbc-sr 
Hart  had  been — which  he  was  not — all  and  everything  bis  learned  G' 
pretended  :  yet,  he  could  not,  with  impunity  and  in  the  exercise  c?f  J> 
fdl  authority,  have  made  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n  those  false  and  sk^i- 
representations  respecting  the  Professor,  which  he  did  make  respectiiic 
because,  according  to  the  Law  of  England,  falsehood  and  9kisdir:r 
"privileged"  offences,  and,  so  far  as  legal  disputes   (68),  between  Br 
subjects  resident  in  China  are  concerned,  there  exist,  in  rirtne  of^'- 
of  exterritoriality,  acquired  by  Treaty,*  neither  C^ina  nor  Chine* 
emment  in  China,  but  the  Dominion  of  British  Law  alone. 

94.     This  leaves  us  only — 

IV. — The  Monby-Aocount  to  advert  to.  It  involves  two  p  | 
the  annual  amount  of  salary,  to  which  in  law  and  equity,  the  fr/^  ^ 
had  and  has  a  just  claim ;  and  the  balance  of  salary,  calculated  »•  -  \ 
pate  of  <£600  a  year,  due  to  him  on  November  30th,  1869.  is  i '  j 
first  point,  it  has  been  proved  that  Mr.  Campbell,  as  Mr.  Hart's  Fr 
Secretary,  in  his  negotiations  with  the  Professor  in  London,  acted  ss)i^ 
Hart's  agent  (87,  is);  that  the  Professor  laid  claim  to  a  salary  of  l^^'^^ 
year ;  that,  after  conferring,  as  he  stated  with  Mr.  Hart  on  the  sc!;' 
Mr.  Campbell  promised  that,  upon  their  arrival  in  Peking,  evcrr^ 
should  be  settled  to  the  Professor's  entire  satisfaction ;  that,  in  the  F: 
fessor's  letter  of  appointment,  the  salary  was  designated  by  Mr.  Bs^' 
accordance  with  such  an  understanding ;  that,  in  their  evidence,  Mr.  Cii  - 
bell  as  well  as  Mr.  Hart  contradict  themselves,  while  both  contradict  t:  j 
other,  and  leave  the  Professor's  statement  in  full  force ;  that  the  i^-  \ 
amount  of  salary,  in  short,  was  left  an  open  question  to  be  definite]/  ^^' ' 

1  Abt.  XV.  of  the  Treaty  of  Tientsin  reada  thus :  "AH  qoeatioiis  in  re^*^' 
rights,  whether  of  property  or  person,  arising  between  British  snbjects,  stall  ^^' 
ject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  authorities ''.  And  for  what  other  p«rp^  ^ 
the  Supreme  Court  established  at  Shanghai  ? 
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on  arrival  iu  Peking  (75,  o);  and  that  the  Professor  did  urge  its  settlement 
(Mr.  Hart's  letters  of  October  25th,  1867  (24),  when  already  the  Professor 
had  become  so  pressing,  that  Mr.  Hart  thought  it  necessary  to  put  his 
reply  on  paper,"  40,  §  13).  But  a  foreign  tide-waiter's  salary  in  China 
reaches  £600  a  year;  that  of  an  Inspector  of  Customs  £2000  and  £3000 
a  year.  Hence,  a  salary  of  £2000  a  year  for  a  Professor  of  Astronomy, 
called  post-haste  from  his  pursuits  and  from  Europe  to  assist  in  the  Rege- 
neration of  China,  and  considering  the  pay  of  foreigners  by  the  Chinese 
Exchequer  generally,  the  climate  and  condition  of  Peking,  the  intellectual 
privations  which  a  man  of  Science  has  to  endure  in  China,  and  the  serious 
disadvantages  his  isolation  from  the  scientific  world  entails  on  him,  appears 
a  very  moderate  remuneration.  The  amount  of  annual  salary,  therefore, 
was  one  pre-eminently  fit,  from  the  attending  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  Jury.  Yet,  it  would  seem  that  the  presiding 
Judge,  Mr.  Groodwin,  had  been  of  a  different  opinion ;  for,  the  question  was  not 
even  allowed  to  be  brought  forward.  As  to  the  second  point  under  consider- 
ation, it  was  admitted  by  the  Defence,  that  no  salary  had  been  paid  to  the 
Professor  since  the  end  of  September,  1868  ;  and  that  Mr.  Hart  had  been 
specially  instructed  through  and  by  the  Tsung-li  YamSn  t9  pay  it  up  to  the 
end  of  November,  1869 ;  further,  that  it  had  been  left  at  Mr.  Hart's  option  to 
pay  to  the  Professor  a  year's  salary  and  passage-money  home,  in  addition  to 
the  salary  named.  The  payment  of  this  latter  sum  was  in  no  way  insisted 
on  by  the  Professor,  who  simply  requested  Mr.  Hart  to  decide,  whether  he 
would  pay  it  or  not ;  but  which  he  declined  doing  (52).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  minimum  of  salary,  as  calculated  at  the  rate  of  £600  a  year,  due  to  the 
Professor  on  November  30,  1869,  was  £700.  Against  this  simi  the  Pro- 
fessor had  given  an  order  on  Mr.  Hart  for  Peking  Taels  158,  being,  to- 
gether with  Shanghai  Taels  176?22,  which  Mr.  Hart  acknowledged  to  be  due 
to  the  Professor,  although  he  afterwards  appealed  against  its  pa^^merU  to  Her 
Majesty  in  Council,  the  equivalent  of  £100 ;  leaving  from  £700  a  balance  of 
£600,  equally  admitted  by  Mr.  Hart  to  be  due  to  the  Professor  for  salary  up 
to  j^ovember  30,  1869.  This  balance  of  £600  Mr.  Hart,  however,  declined 
paying  over  to  the  Professor  on  the  following  plea,  namely  : — designedly 
confounding  the  sum  of  about  £800,  which,  for  a  year's  salary  (taken  at 
£600)  and  passage-money  home,  the  Tsung-li  Yamin  had,  in  November, 
1869,  left  it  at  Mr.  Hart's  option  to  pay  or  not  to  pay  to  the  Professor, 
with  the  altogether  different  sum  of  £600,  which,  as  a  bornis  or  additional 
salary  for  the  year  September   1870  to  September  1868,  Mr,  Hart,  on 
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October  S,  1S58,  Le.  upwards  of  a  year  previously,  had  paid  to  the  Pn4? 
be  pretended  the  former  to  be  tbe  latter  sum,  and  to  have  the  i%kt « . 
eaUiTig  the  payment  of  a  bonus  or  addiiicHial  saUury,  volontaiilj  mta 
and  bond  fide  accepted  by,  the  Professor  a$  tuck  (see  art.  84),  sod  dec. 
ing  it  from  salary,  which  bad  tince  become  due  to  the  P^feaaor,  e : 
extraordinary  ground,  that  iht  Tsunff-li  Tamen  had,  a  jear  later,  piuei. 
other  and  a  larger  sum  at  bis  disposal,  for  payment  to  the  ProfoHrc . 
(Mr.  Hart's)  option.     In  our  judgment,  there  can  exist  not  ao  miidkie 
shadow  of  a  doubt  as  to  the  legal  merits  of  tbe  point  (84),  aod  that  s  t 
the  duty  of  the  Judge,  Mr.  Goodwin,  to  haye  decided  it  against  the  I^ 
dant    But,  even  cotUd  Mr.  Hart's  payment  of  October  8,    1868,— t^l 
us  appears,  under  tbe  circumstances  of  the  case,  nmply  prepertcnB 
assume, — ^be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  compensation :  then,  msnifesiT 
would  sHll  have  been  for  a  Jury  to  say,  whether,  Mr.  Hart  haTiag  ^  ^ 
own  responsibility  paid  that  compensation  a  year  ago,  and,  the  Tw 
Yamdn  having  positively  authorised  him,  in  November,  1869,  topaj^- 
Professor  a  sum  of  money  including  such  a  compensation,  he  bea&tv'-' 
standing  entitled,  or  whether  be  be  not  entitled,  to  retcind  the  pijsf  j 
fustually  made.     Strange  to  say,  however,  bis  Lordship  not  only  deckkdr , 
Question  in  flavor  of  the  Defendant,  but  disallowed  it  to  go  befixe  tlte/r| 
at  all.  As  to  the  sum  of  Shanghai  Taels  176!!£  alone,  he  ''allowed  thftttbr  j 
Iras  sufficient  evidence,  on  which  this  might  go  to  the  Jury".    So&^l 
evidence!     Why,  in  the  very  answer  of  Defendant  to  the  plaint, be ^^i 
admitted  that  Taels  176!2£,  as  balance  of  the  sums  due  to  the  PraSes: 
had  been  tendered  to,  and  refused  by,  him  (see  also  Mr.  Campbdl's  l^t^' 
the  Professor  of  December  18,  1869,  art  51,  comp.  art  52).    Wc  esa* 
fefrain  from  expressing  the  strong  opinion,  that  Mr.  Groodwin's  deczM- 
which,  though  apparently  arrived  at  under  a  complete  miaaj^Mr^ien^  ^ 
the  real  merits  of  the  case,  we  are  given  to  understand  oonatitutes  i  ^ 
unusual  proceeding,  and  one  involving  personal  responsibilities — ^i  is  <^ 
trically  opposed  to  law,  equity,  and  reason.     It  inflicted  tbe  greftters 
amount  of  hardship  and  injustice  on  the  Plaintiff,  as  it  was   by  no  mf^ 
unknown  to  Mr.  Goodwin  that,  in  thus  depriving  the  Professor—temp^ 
rily  at  least — of  a  sum  of  X600  lawfully  his  own,  he  was  depriving  bim,  ^^ 
the  time  being,  of  the  means  both  of  suhsietence,  and  of  efficiently  ean^  ^ 
legal  proceedings  against  Mr,  Hart. 

95.  The  ccuse,  which  we  have  thus  summarised  as  to  its  principal^ 
tures  and  merits,  was  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the  Plaintiff's  Counsel,  i^' 
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R«xmie,  with  all  the  ability,  for  whieh  the  leading  member  of  the  Shanghai 
Bar  is  so  well  knowiL  Throughout  bis  address  to  the  Jury,  in  which  he 
pointed  to  the  legal  technicalities  and  obstructions  interposed  by  the  other 
side ;  shortly,  but  with  great  lucidity  exposed  the  various  points  at  issue  ; 
referred  the  Jury  to  the  evidence  which  had  been  placed  before  them  ;  and 
expressed  his  belief  that  they  would  consider  it  both  their  duty  and  a  plea- 
sure, to  find  for  the  Plaintiff:  not  a  word  escaped  his  lips,  which  he  might 
not  have  uttered  as  a  private  gentleman ;  and  if,  in  extending,  conformably 
to  his  instructions^  a  degree  of  consideration  to  the  Defence  which,  having 
regard  to  the  peculiar  character  that  Defence  assumed,  tended  to  make  his 
client's  case  appear  less  strong  than  it  really  was,  he  erred  herein  at  aU,  he 
certainly  erred  on  the  right  side.  We  are  not  able  to  say  as  much  of  the 
Defendant's  Counsel,  Mr.  Haunen.  True,  he  had  a  bad  case  to  defend ;  his 
client  was  wealthy,  and  his  fees  were  secure.  We  should,  therefore,  have 
been  quite  willing  to  allow  him  the  utmost  permissible  latitude  of  rhetoric 
and  stratagem,  to  which  a  jdeader  in  his  position  may  find  himself  driven 
to  resort.  But  we  think,  that  the  learned  Counsel  went  beyond,  &r  be- 
yond, that  latitude.  Poor  of  ^ts,  he  abounded  in  distortions  and  innu- 
endos.  Always  obstructive,  sparring,  and  stubborn,  and  generally  illogical, 
he  became  occasionally  impertinent.  It  is  not  for  this,  however,  we  wish 
to  find  fault  with  Mr.  Hannen.  Perhaps,  he  ''could  not  help  it".  What 
we  have  to  reprehend  in  the  part  he  took,  are  matters  bearing  a  different 
complexion.  It  will  suffice,  however,  here  to  illustrate  our  meaning  by  a 
few  examples. 

1.  The  learned  Counsel  repeatedly  interrupted  the  examination  of  Plaintiff, 
without  either  reason  or  propriety.  Thus,  on  the  witness  simply  using  Mr. 
Campbell's  name,  Mr.  Hannen  on  two  oocasions  objected  to  its  introduction 
"  as  1^.  Hart's  Private  Secretary ",  and  took  the  opportunity  to  state,  that 
the  capacity,  in  which  he  acted,  was  that  of  the  Professor's  private  friend. 

Surely,  this  was  pre^/uo^n^  the  point,  and,  as  has  been  seen  (73,  i;  87, 
11—12)9  ill  opposition  to  the  foots  of  the  case.  Are  we  to  suppose,  that  the 
learned  Counsel  had  not  been  acquainted  with  them  by  his  client  ?  At  any 
rate,  why  was  he  permitted  thus  to  obstruct  the  business  of  the  Court,  and 
to  attempt  to  create  confusion  and  false  impressions)  Had  he  not  himself 
a  decided  antipathy  to  "  impressions  "  1    For — 

2.  When  the  Plaintiff,  examined  by  Mr.  Rennie,  stated  in  reference  to  the 
Chinese  word  T^ung-WSn-Kuan^  fraudulently  introduced  bv  Mr.  Hart  in  the 
letter  of  appointment,  that  ''  his  impression  was,  the  word  T'ung-Wto-Kuan 
meant  the  College  of  Western  Science  and  Learning,  for  which  he  had  been 
engaged",  the  learned  Counsel  '^ objected  to  witness  giving  his  mpresswns; 
they  were  no  evidence  ". 
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The  learned  Counsel,  apparently,  fails  in  the  knowledge  of  djfet. 
between  impressions  and  impressions ;  and  we  merely  give  the  abore  i* 
instanoe  of  the  wanton  and  idle  character  of  some  of  his  interruptks:^ 

3.  In  the  course  of  the  Plaintifi's  cross-examination ,  the  Defci.. 
Counsel  insisted  that,  relatively  to  the  money-account,  the  bonn*  or  atfici 
salary  of  £600,  which,  '*by  Mr.  Hart's  directions  *'  (34)  was  offezed  and  *tL 
the  Professor  (84)  **  was  only  an  expression  of  (Mr.  Hart's  Actins  Chief  ^t 
tary)  Mr,  Wieters  ";  that  the  intention  was  obvious,  and  that  Ulr.  Hart  expdi- 
that  it  was  only  the  year's  allowance  promised  on  retirement. 

Was  not  this  vnlfully  misrepresenting  the  case  1  Mr.  Wieters*  letter— 
a  private,  but  an  official  document — ^had  been  given  in  evidences  I* 
tainod  no  more  than  did  the  blank  cover  imder  which  the  bonus  wBi  - 
on  the  next-following  day,  so  much  as  a  trace  of  the  "obvious  intectc-::' 
which  Mr,  Hannen  speaks ;  whilst  the  character  of  a  snare,  attribnl^i  * 
by  the  Professor,  was  obvious  enough,  and  proved  by  the  very  fact  d". 
Hart's  explanation",  Le.  the  subsequent  construction,  by  him  cumunglj  ' 
falsely  (84)  put  upon  "Mr.  Wieters'  expression". 

4.  Mr.  Hannen,  in  cross-examining  the  Plaintiff,  introduced  a  sc:. 
which  he  had  no  right  to  introduce.     The  Professor,  in  a  private  conTena' 
with  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaintance,  Mr.  D...,   Commisaioner  of  Cil«: 
at  Shanghai,  had  mentioned  a  pamphlet  he  might,  or  might  not^  publtBfi  v. 
consequence  of  an  amicable  arrangement  with  Mr.  Hart,  he  ahoald  be  ^v 
to  return  at  once  to  Europe,  and  resume  his  proper  studies.     Mr.  D...  ^' 
believe,  the  last  person,  who  would  have  mentioned  an  incidental  remari  c - 
kind  to  Mr.  Hannen.     He  must,  therefore,  have  heard  of  it,  at  seevhd  '  - 
from  Mr.  Hart  or  his  Secretary.     He  neither  stated  his  source  of  infoni^' 
nor  produced  witnesses.     Yet,  the  learned  Counsel  would  insist  upon  th^c  f 
tions  :  ''Do  you  have  a  pamphlet  about  to  be  published  7 "  and  :  "  Wh^t > 
object  of  this  proposed  publication"?    It  was  in  vain  Mr.  Rennie objedr- 
"  I  do  not  see,  my  Lord,  what  possible  right  my  learned  Mend  can  have  to  a^ 
such  questions  in  reference  to  private  papers,  which  may  be  in  the  Prc»fcsi^' 
possession  :  they  neither  affect  his  credibility  nor  the  facts,  and  seem  to  i: 
using  the  term  in  the  legal  sense,  impertinent ".     His  Lordship  (Mr.  Gt>od* 
''could  understand  a  motive  for  asking  them.    The  pamphlet  might  be  ist<s-' 
as  an  engine  for  intimidation  ".     Hereupon  Mr.  Hannen  to  witness :  ^^Didi  - 
in  speaking  of  an  amicable  settlement,  say  anything  about    '  throwiog  ^ 
pamphlet  in '" ?      Witness:  "I  did  not  say  to  Mr.  D...  I  would  thro*  • 
pamphlet  in, — throw  the  pamphlet  into  what"?  (Laughter).     Mr.  Hflfisis 
"I  am  not  obliged  to  explain  your  expressions".     And,  on  the  witness  '-'' 
more  objecting  to  answer  queries  relative  to  the  possible  contents  of  ^cvt**'*' 
plated  and  still  unwritten  publication,  the  Judge,  Mr.  Goodwin,  once  ffi-^ 
ruled,  that  "  there  was  a  foundation  for  them,  because  witness  had  admit*^ 
having  mentioned  a  pamphlet  to  Mr.  D...  ";  and  the  inquisitorial  proceed:^' 
were  allowed  to  go  on. 

We  pity  as  much  as  blame  a  Counsel,  whose  case  forces  him  to  have  ncos:^ 
to  such  practices,  and  to  condescend,  as  an  idle  gossip  or  tittle-t&tu' 
might  be  supposed  to  have  done,  to  plead  on  the  vague  ground  of  rs^"^- 
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hear-say.  To  place,  himself,  on  anonymous  authority,  words  in  the  mouth 
of  a  witness,  by  him  never  uttered,  and  then  to  declare,  that  he,  the 
responsible  author  of  those  words,  "  is  not  obliged  to  explain  the  toUnes^  exh 
pressions ",  is  one  of  the  richest  incidents  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  we  have 
heard  of.  Who  was  "Mr.  D..."  to  that  Court  1  And  what  was  to  it  a 
pamphlet  without  paper  and  type  )  Instead  of  the  questions,  asked  by  Mr. 
Hannen,  with  the  same  right  and  reason  he  might  have  asked  the  Professor : 
'*  Do  you  have  a  dish  of  sour-krout  and  sausage  about  to  be  prepared  for 
supper  1*'  and:  "What  is  the  object  of  this  proposed  meal  1 "  And  with 
the  same  right  and  reason,  that  his  Lordship  had  for  his  understanding  and 
rule,  he  "  could  have  understood  a  motive  for  asking  those  questions,  be- 
cause the  sour-krout  and  sausage  might  be  intended  as  an  engine  for  poison- 
ing " ;  and  ruled,  after  inverUing  and  applying  thai  motive  him^lf  that 
"  there  was  a  foundation  for  the  questions,  because  witness  had  admitted 
having  mentioned  a  dish  of  sour-krout  and  sausage  to  "  the  Man  in  the 
Moon ' ".  His  Lordship's  view  of  the  point  at  issue,  befitting  the  Holy  In- 
quisition, but  no  English  Court  of  Law,  we  hold  to  be  as  illegal,  as  the 
ar^ment,  which  he  bases  upon  it,  is  illogical.  Mr.  Goodwin's  utterly  un- 
warranted insinuation,  that  the  unpublished  pamphlet,  alluded  to,  was 
intended  for  an  engine  of  intimidation,  tJie  Professor  repels  vnth  scorn, 

5.  Mr.  Hannen,  in  the  course  of  the  Plaintiff's  examination,  objecting  to 
evidence  of  misrepresentationB  made  to  him  by  the  Defendant  in  China,  and 
discomforts  suffered  by  the  Professor  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Hart's  misrepre- 
sentations in  England,  maintained  that  there  was  no  representation  made  that 
Plaintiff  should  get  a  house  before  any  other  person  ;  and  that  the  engagement 
mentioned  apartments,  and  not  house. — The  Court  allowed  the  objection. 

Yet,  the  truth  is,  that  the  "  set  of  furnished  apartments  "  which,  in  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Hart  pretended  to  have  "  ordered  "  to  be  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  Professor  "  at  the  Foreign-Office  "  in  Peking  (89,  9)  were  only  to 
be  inhabited  by  him  wntil  a  suitable  residence  could  he  found;  and  that 
when,  soon  after  their  arrival,  the  Professor  reminded  Mr.  Hart  of  his  pro- 
mise, he  did  engage  that  the  Professor  should  have  tJie  first  residence  pro- 
cureahle,  (comp.  32).  Besides,  the  Professor's  age  and  position  entitled  him 
in  every  sense  to  such  a  preference.  Instead  of  meeting  with  the  comforts 
of  Downing-street,  which  he  had  been  led  to  expect,  he  was  from  a  Peking 
cart  tumbled  in  between  four  naked  walls  of  miserable  student-quarters  at 
"  the  Customs  ",  infested  with  bugs  and  poisonous  insects  of  every  descrip- 
tion. For  five  weeks,  in  the  temperature  of  a  northern  winter,  and  with  a 
severe  cold  upon  him,  he  had,  at  the  peril  of  his  health,  to  sleep  on  the  bare 
floor,  whilst  Mr.  Hart's  Secretary,  Mr.  Campbell,  was  monopolising  the  use 
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of  the  only  workmen  to  be  had,  for  hiB  own  comf<Hrt8  and  Cuieies.^     7 
being  aware  of  these  circumstances^  as  waa  Mr.  Haanen,   tk  fer_ 
of  an  English  gentleman  shonkL  not  ha^e  revolted  againrt  ifte  Cwu 
**  objection  **,  is,  to  ns  at  least,  unintelUgibie. 

6.  Mr.  Hannen,  in  opening  the  case  for  the  Defendant,  said — Hb  t-- 
first  advert  to  a  portion  of  Mr.  Bennie^s  speech^  in  whidt  he  had  stiies  ti 
the  Defendant  had  taken  advantage  of  evenr  possiUe  technical  exoeptka.  I 
might  be  so  ;  but  when  the  Jury  oonsiderea  the  nature  of  the  claim,  rsidik  r. 
that  Plaintiff  considered  himseif  entitled  to  a  iaiger  salaiy  fsktoBt  Ifr.  Bar  L 
when  thev  saw  that  the  Professor  really  wished  to  appeal  from  Mr.  Be? 
an  English  Court  in  regard  to  the  question  of  sslary  ;  and  when  tbej  nsi. 
bered  that  there  were,  m  the  Onstome  Servioe,  400  foreignerB  who  mi^t  lErr 
to  appeal  from  Mr.  Hart  to  a  British  jury,  as  to  what  their  aalarif^  shod-:  - 
they  would  admit  that  it  was  natural  the  Defendant  should  wish  to  tess  i 
point  which  had  been  argued  -on  demurrer.  Mr.  Rennie  also  spc^oe  of  ^sv 
compromise  whkh  hod  been  made ;  but  the  action  was  broai^t  for  daav 
alleged  to  have  been  sustained  through  the  fraud,  misrepresentations,  sod  da^ 
of  Defendant ;  and  takinff  this  consideration  together  with  that  of  the  ps^ 
which  the  Professor  had  adsiitted  he  might  possibly  be  induced  to  so^ 
taking  these  circumstances  together,  the  Jury  would,  he  thought,  sec  e 
Defendant  was  wrong  in  coming  to  the  Jury,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  ck:^ 
and  enabling  people  to  <say  tiiat  he  had  done  ao  because  he  vraa  afcaid. 


In  the  first  place  we  have  to  point  out,  that  the  learned  Couna^s  assert  c 
that  the  Professor  had  admitted  he  might  possibly  be  induoed  to  sopfrs 
the  mythical  pamphlet,  is  utUrne,  But  we  see  here  Mr.  Haanen^s  ot^' 
dragging  that  pamphlet  in  by  the  teeth.  He  stood  in  absolute  need  of ': 
existence,  which  he  conjured  up  for  the  very  purpose,  to  show  ijop&tpli.  '-- 
to  "  four  hundred  foreigners,  who  might  all  wish  to  appeal  fhun  Mr.  Hr 
to  a  British  Jury",  that  the  Inspector-Greneral, — just  and  honorable sx 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  but  too  anxious  to  submit  to  just  & 
honorable  arbitration,  or  an  amicable  settlement, — was  not  afraid  to  off^^ 
before  a  British  Jury,  although  he  did  but  forcedly  so.  Now,  be  it  free' 
confessed,  that  we  entertain  no  exaggerated  opinion  of  Mr.  Hannen's  in?- 
lectual  powers ;  but  is  it  possible  to  assume,  that  he  can  have  been  hfio^' 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  position  here  taken  up  by  biml  The  learned  Ccc- 
sel  pretends,  that  Mr.  Hart  was  by  the  Plaintiff  morally  forced  to  go  to  b 
Istly,  because  he  (Mr.  Hannen)  had  heard  it  said,  that  the  Professor  1&: 
sidd  something  about  some  pamphlet  to  somebody,  and  tlie  learned  Jc^'^ 
had  suggested  that  the  future  contents  of  that  unwritten  pamphlet  a^ 
be  intended  to  intimidate — whom)  his  Lordship  only  left  it  to  be  infenecL- 

1  We  may  as  well  remark  here  that  Mr.  Campbell,  taking  aadae  eiedlt  to  k» 
self  for  disinterested  advice  given  in  London  to  the  Professor,  stated  in  eTideocr 
"When  we  arrived  at  Peking,  he  was  the  better  of  me  in  that  ht  posMoed  i 
travelling-bed  which  I  did  not".    True.    Mr.  Campbell  only  emits  tQadd,tte« 
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the  Defendant ;  and  2ndly,  because  the  action  was  brought  for  fraud,  mis- 
representations, &c  Tet,  Mr.  Hannen  hiew,  that  both  the  apocryphal 
pamphlet  had  been  mentioned,  and  the  action  brought,  long  after  every 
proposal  on  the  Professor's  part  for  a  just  and  honorable  arbitration  or  an 
amicable  settlement  had,  peraistently  and  on  the  most  frivolous  grounds 
(36 ;  40,  §  20 ;  p.  692,  and  note  2),  been  declined  by  Mr.  Hart ;  that  it 
was  not,  as  he  made  out,  the  Professor  who  had  forced  Mr.  Hart,  but  Mr, 
Hart  who  had  forced  the  Professor  to  have  recourse  to  legal  proceedings ; 
and  that,  had  Mr.  Hart  in  due  time  been  willing  to  do  simple  jtistice  to  the 
Professor,  "people"  would  never  even  have  come  to  hear  of  their  differences. 
Does  Twty  then,  Mr,  HarmerCs  statement  amount  to  a  wilful  perversion  of  the 
truth, — a  deliberate  attempt  to  mislead  the  Jury,  upon  an  essential  point,  which 
he  knew  to  have  falsely  represented  to  them  f  Again,  the  learned  Counsel 
argued  that,  because  the  amount  of  yearly  salary,  having  been  left  an  open 
question  between  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Professor,  and  there  existing  between 
them  a  difference  of  opinion  on  the  point,  which  Mr.  Hart  refused  to  settle 
by  fair  arbitration  ;  and  because  there  were  four  hundred  foreigners  employed 
in  tJie  Customs  Service:  therefore  it  .was  but  natural  that  Mr.  Hart  should 
wish  it  to  be  decided  whether,  by  alleging  himself  to  be  "a  servant  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Government  *\  he,  being  a  British  subject,  did  or  did  not 
become  unamenable,  for  unlawful  actions  of  all  and  every  kind,  to  British 
Law ;  and,  consequently,  as  Mr.  Hart's  Counsel,  that  he  (Mr.  Hannen)  had 
taken  advantage  of  every  possible  technical  exception  to  prevent  the  fair 
administration  of  justice.  Without  looking  for  either  morality  or  logic  in  this 
argument,  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us :  What  connection  could  there 
exist  between  a  Professorate  of  Astronomy  and  the  Chinese  Maritime  Cus- 
toms Service  ?  between  the  actual  case  of  the  Plaintiff  and  its  merits  before 
the  Court,  and  the  possible  cases  of  "  four  hundred  foreigners  "  and  their 
unknown  merits  not  before  the  Court,  and  for  the  most  part  not  even  subject 
to  the  Court's  jurisdiction  1  Did  the  learned  Counsel  wish  to  insinuate  and 
the  Jury  to  understand,  that  the  Professor  was  a  Chinese  Customs  employe 
and,  as  such,  Mr.  Hart's  subordinate  1  Then  he  kneio,  that  this  was  not  so. 
Or  did  he  present  his  threatening  phalanx  of  "  the  Four  Hundred  "  to  the 
Court,  as  a  plea  ad  misericordiam  (comp.  art.  68) )  Then  we  pity  him  and 
his  cause.     What,  in  any  case,  admits  of  no  doubt  is,  that  the  introduction 

travelling-bed  was  next  to,  and  in  some  respects  worse  than,  useless ;  and  that,  having 
been  at  Peking  before,  he  had  provided  himself  with  a  large-sized  iron  bedstead  and 
furniture,  all  complete  and  suitable  to  the  climate  and  entomological  condition  of 
"the  Northern  Capital ". 

4x: 
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of  the  subject,  here  animadverted  npon,  was  iUegal ;  that  its  onk  . 
able  object  and  tendency  conld  be  to  unduly  influence  or  to  Ilk:^*=>. 
Jury ;  and  that  the  presiding  Judge,  Mr.  Goodwin,  ought  na€  to  hfrr 
U,     Mr.  Hannen  might  as  well  have  introduced  "  the  Descent  iA  U;^ ' 
the  dogma  of  'Hhe  Immaculate  Conception^. 

7.  The  learned  Counsel  for  the  Defence  argued,  that  harin^  v.'^ 
Profeasor  in  the  same  position  as  he  was  in  before,  was  the  traih  €>f  \h  - 
two  (first)  despatches  to  the  Foreign  Board,  on  which   Bir.  Reiim«f  r 
substantiating  his  case.     But  having  been  put  in  this  positiozL.  Mae  Pr  * 
still  wants  legal  advice — What  for  ]    He  has  nothing  to  seek  advice  abnc 
says  he  wants  to  go  away ;  and  Mr.  Hart  reports  to  the  Tsang^-Ii  Yss-^' 
the  Professor  has  gone  away, — what  shall  he  do  t    The  Taineu  reply,— b 
of  his  having  left---we  direct  you  to  dismiss  him.     And  thia  is  oonstn^ . 
slander.     There  was  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  justify  the  charge. 

Mr.  Hannen  feels  here  still  a  "  natural "  delicacy  against  any  sIIl-.  : 
Mr.  Hart's  third  despatch  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  of  November  28, 1  *  ■ 
although  somewhat  later,  we  find  him  "  really  to  have  only  to  do  t.:. 
Wo  regret  our  inability  of  adding  to  our  text  the  oily  and   insiniuiir:. 
of  its  delivery,  and  only  give  it  as  a  specimen  of  Mr.  Hannen's  treats 
the  case  in  the  way  of  grammar  and  logic. 

8.  Mr.  Hannen,  in  his  address  to  the  Jury,  said :  His  canvictitm  rv  t 
throughout  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  the  Professor  i«w   UMhtmrih^' 
mistake.     He  had  devoted  a  long  time  to  the  study  of  matheraatics  si'*\ 
nomy,  and  had  at  length  arrived  at  a  theory,  which  satisfied  him  tLi; 
Newtonian  Astronomy  was  entirely  wrong.     Against  all  opposition  an-i  - 
he  laboured  and  hoped  to  realize  the  recognition  of  his  theory.     And  af*f 
years  of  vain  efibrts  and  expectations,  he  tells  us  that  he  stiU  oontinues  t< . 
This,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  illustrates  the  sanguine  temperament^  wf^ 
led  him  into  the  obstinate,  misconceptions  on  which  this  action  is  based.    T:.?  * 
iU/usumSy  that  have  led  him  to  maintain  his  anti-Newtonian  theory  agaiar. 
the  scientific  men  of  the  age,  had  led  him  pertinaciously  to  indulge  m  b.'^i-  > 
projects  utterly  unwarranted  by  the  facts  of  this  case.,, In  short,  the  Priifts- : 
been  misled  by  his  own  sanguine  disposition.     He  is  one  of  tho9e  men,  «^' 
akoays  been  at  loggerheads  vnth  dU  the  world, — a  class  of  men  who,  in  tk  . 
run,  are  generally  proved  to  be  mistaken. 

The  invective  and  calumniating  breath  of  the  learned  Counsel,  judgii.,'  • 
the  startlingly  mild  conclusion  of  his  tirade,  would  appear  to  have  salt 
failed  him.     We  will  spare  Mr.  Hannen  the  pain  of  inquiring  inU 
honesty  of  what  he  here  states  to  be  his  conviction,  and  the  truth  d 
asseverations.     In  one  or  two  of  his  notions  he  is  only  mistakcH,    Tbc  r 
fessor  KNOWS  "the  Newtonian  Astronomy"  to  be  " entirely  wrou^  ;  . 
ho  is  as  SURE,  if  his  life  be  preserved,  to  see  a  truer  system  take  tk  ^  • 
of  that  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  "  Frincipia*\  as  he  is  sure  to  sk 
day  continue  to  follow  upon  the  right :  Magna  est  vcriicu  et  prann-^''.- 
even,  we  dare  to  anticipate,  against  the  mighty  su[)port,  which  the  a<(al^ 
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intellect  of  Nicholas  J.  Hannen,  esq.,  late  Barrister-at-Law  in  Shanghai, 
and  Sir  Rutheifore  Alcock,  Ex-Minister  at  the  Pekingese  Court  (18,  2),  still 
lend  to  the  "  Theory  of  Mutual  Attraction ".     But  the  questions,  which 
here  suggest  themselves,  are  :  Does  the  learned  Counsel  possess  any  hiow- 
leilge  of  Astronomy  1    None  whatever.     Does  he  not  possess  some  at  least 
of  that  general  biographical  knowledge  relative  to  the  great  men  of  the 
Newtonian  epoch,  with  which  every  gentleman  of  education  is  supposed  to 
be  actiuainted  ?     He,  manifestly,  does  not     For,  else  he  would  have  known 
that  Kepler,  Galileo,  Copernicus,  and  Newton   himself  belonged,  all  and 
every  one  of  them,  to  **  those  men  who  ",  as  he  so  eloquently  expresses  it, 
"  have  always  been  at  loggerheads  with  all  the  world  ";  that  Kepler  died  in 
want,  Galileo,  in  order  to  save  his  life,  had  to  abjure  the  Earth's  rotation 
about  its  axis  before  the  Inquisition,  Copernicus  was  under  the  necessity  of 
hiding  his  discoveries  for  many  a  long  year  in  cipher,  and  Newton's  theories 
might  never  have  met  with  general  acceptation,  long  delayed,  but  for  the 
rendering  of  the  Frincipia  into  French  by  Voltairb's  mistress ;  and  that 
gi-eat  new  truths  are  almost  invariably  denounced,  and  descanted  against, 
by  the  interested,  the  prejudiced,  and  the  iffnoramwes  of  the  day.     Is,  then, 
in  an  English  Supreme  Court  of  Justice,  supreme  igrwrancey  under  the  wig 
of  judicial  learning,  to  be  permitted  to  assail  the  professional  character  of  a 
man  of  Science,  and  to  denounce  him  to  the  public  as  an  illusionist  f    Nay, 
when  his  illusions,  so  far  from  being  restricted  to  speculative  subjects,  are 
asserted  to  extend  to  palpable  facts  and  moral  views  of  right  and  wrong, 
and  to  lead  him  to  bring  an  action  for  slander  against  a  fellow-man  on  the 
mere  ground  of  '^ obstinate  misconceptions", — what  else  is  this,  but  to 
accuse  him  of  lunacy  or  a  deranged  intellect  ?    The  Professor  can  afiford  to 
smile  at  Mr.  Hannen's  charges  and  insinuations,  and  to  treat  them  with  the 
contempt  they  deserve ;  but  they  are,  for  all  that,  perhaps  only  the  more 
unwarranted  and  calumnious.     And  does  the  learned  Counsel's  memory 
serve  him  so  poorly,  that  he  should  have  olean  forgotten,  how  his  "  illu- 
sionist" is  by  his  principal,  the  Head  Inspector,  described  as  "a  man  of 
genius  and  original  research  "  1  and  how  Mr.  Hart  waa  quite  as  anxious  to 
retain  the  Professor's  services  for  the  existing  "  T*ung-W&i-Kuan  ",  as  he 
was  anxious  to  rid  himself  of  them  for  the  projected  "  College  of  Western 
Science  and  Learning  "  ? 

9.  Mr.  Hannen  said :  I  ask  you,  gentlemen  (of  the  Jury),  what  possible 
reason  could  Mr.  Hart  have  for  saying  that  the  English  Government  was  to 
guarantee  such  an  engagement,  jointly  with  the  Clunese  Government,  [see 
above,  89  ;  90]  when  [  •  risum  teneaiia — J  the  whole  state  of  things  at  the  time 
showed  quite  a  contrary  tendency.     You  can  hardly  have  a  doubt,  that  they 
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never  could  have  said  such  a  thing.   And  yet  the  Plaiiitiif,  vn&  hit  dtanr 
ohstbuiciff  wheiiever  an  idea  has  got  into  his  head  to  defetid  it  a^init  a'i 
persists  in  asking  us  to  believe,  that  they  represented  the  English  (kymz 
as  combined  with  the  Chinese  to  establish  a  new  College  at  P^ing.   ^oc 
had  probably  told  him,  that  the  English  Government  had  aomettogtci  • 
the  College,  and  he  harped  upon  it  v/ntU  he  came  to  believe  f/...Plaiutif  bas'l 
himself  in  other  matters  to  be  a  man  of  more  tluui  average  aecancj.  ^ 
afterwards,  Mr.  Campbell  sent  him  a  circidar  dated  the  9th,  but  signed  u. . 
of  the  month,  he  once  again  refused  to  receive  it,  because  of  the  dlsen::..;^' 
dates.     He  stickles  over  a  mere  date,  but  s wallows  such  a  point  as  tki.'- 
he  professes  to  have  regarded  as  of  great  importance,  and  wishes  yea  U'  > 
that  he  did  so  because  of  his  perfect  oonfidenoe  in  Mr.  Campbell !    T^: 
must  have  understood  that  the  affair  was  entirely  Chdnese. 

j 

What  we  object  to  in  this  "swallowing"  harangue,    is   his  vfil/ul  a-- 
sentation  of  a  positive  fact  (73,  «;  74),  in  which,  for  the  purpose  of  in: 
ing  the  Jury,  the  learned  Counsel  indulges, — coupled   with  his  jiT^- 
although  partaking  of  the  ludicrous,  by  a  sort  of  slight-of-tongue  tc  r. 
form  that  concrete  fact  into  a  hallucination  of  the   Professor's  own  Lir 
mind,  supported  only  by  his  characteristic  obstinacy.     It  is  untrue,  men: 
that  the  Plaintiff  ever  wished  the  Jury  to  believe,  that  he  "  swallowc:  • 
a  point  as  this  because  of  his  perfect  confidence  in  Mr.  Campbell'*,  *i: 
he  "  stickled  over  a  mere  date  "  in  declining  to  accept  Mr.  Hart's  cir«.i-- 
November  9th,  1869,  (see  art.  43.     Besides,  this  circiihir  waa  aJdrfi»?- 
the  Professor,  not  in  accordance  with  the  public  poaition  held  by  him  i-  '.| 
Chinese  Imperial  Service,  but  in  his  capacity  of  a  private  gentlemau).     j 

10.  Mr.  Hannen  said  :  Then  again  as  to  salary,  the  Plaintiff  relies  f*^  I 
on  Mr.  Campbell.  This  Professor,  whom  we  afterwards  find  so  puUcvliri'^ . 
in  retaining  a  document  sent  him  by  Mr.  Hart,  he  cuts  off*  the  seal  of  ttt  >  | 
spector-General  and  sends  it  back  to  him, — this  man  goes  all  the  way  to  Ft^  - ' 
with  nothing  to  rely  on  but  Mr.  Campbell's  assurance  that  his  salaiy  snd  err 
thing  else  would  be  settled  to  his  entire  satisfaction,  though  Mr.  Htfit* 
plaMy  [comp.  73,  4)  told  him  that  his  salary  would  be  £600  a  year,  vith  1  • 
sible  graclnal  increase  for  five  years'  service.  The  explanation,  gentlemeiu  1  ■ 
great  portion  of  this  case  must  be  sought  in  Plaintiff's  long  and  elabortW^' 
morandum  of  January,  1867... The  memorandum  opens  with  a  proof  of  ^^\' 
fessor's  great  ability,  for  though  he  has  been  only  a  few  months  at  Peking- - 
makes  a  quotation  from  a  Chinese  Sage,  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that,  if  1^  -^ 
not  understood  the  words,  he  would  not  have  put  them  in. 

We  will  pass  over  the  unlful  misrepresentation  of  facts,  contained  in  tbi^** 
in  nearly  every,  paragraph  of  the  learned  Counsel's  address,  and  merel^  ^ 
a  few  words  of  explanation,  to  illustrate  some  of  the  more  innocuous  feat'^- 
of  Mr.  Hannen's  rhetoric.  Perhaps,  the  Professor  was  wrong  when,  in  1^- 

1  With  Dr.  Legge's  "  Chinese  Classics  "  before  him— Mr.  Hannen  msj  ^\ 
not  have  heard  of  such  a  work — ,  the  Professor  observed :  "  Already  ^*  ?^ 
teacher  of  the  Chinese  races  enounced  the  momentous  truth,  that  it  is  on  the  extfo^ 
of  sound  knowledge  among  the  people,  that  the  happiness,  the  peace,  andtbep 
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called  upon  by  the  syren  voices  of  the  Inspector-General  of  Maritime  Cus- 
toms and  his  not-as-yet-ofl&oially-appointed  Chief  Secretary  to  haston  to 
"  the  Regeneration  of  China  ",  he  placed  a  degree  of  confidence  in  the  per- 
sonal honor  of  Mr.  Hart  (9)  and  the  assurances  of  an  old  acquaintance,  Mr. 
CampbeU,  which  to  the  learned  Counsel — and,  who  a  belter  judge  on  this 
point? — appears  quite  incomprehensible;  but  when,  in  1869,  the  Professor, 
having  come  to  better  understand  the  true  character  of  a  certain  professing 
friend  and  a  certain  "  agent  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Government  *',  he,  to  Mr. 
Hannen's  undisguised  annoyance,  "  cuts  oflF  the  seal  of  the  Inspector-General 
and  sends  it  back  to  him "  :  surely,  he  thereby  but  proved  himself  to  he 
open  to  conviction  ;  just  as  in  the  learned  Counsel's  own  case,  the  Professor, 
between  the  12th  and  the  15th  April,  1870,  freely  and  at  once  cast  to  the 
winds  all  his  former  illusions  regarding  him  (the  learned  Counsel),  without 
betraying  any  of  that  "  characteristic  obstinacy ",  for  which  he  gives  the 
Professor  credit.  As  regards  Mr.  Hannen's  unsuccessful  search  after  "  an 
explanation  of  a  great  portion  of  this  case  in  the  Plaintiff's  memorandum  of 
January,  1867  :"  we  have  come  to  his  assistance,  and  furnished  a  few  of  the 
desired  data  (21,  page  643).  On  the  other  hand,  his  "proof  of  the  Pro- 
fessor's great  ability  displayed  in  the  opening  part  of  that  memorandum ", 
the  Professor  must  beg  leave  to  decline.^  Or  did  the  learned  Counsel, 
perchance,  intend  his  "  proof  of  ability  "  for  satire,  if  not  wit  1  We  really 
hold  Mr.  Hannen  capable  of  the  misconception. 

11.  The  learned  Counsel  observed  :  I  don't  know  whether  the  Professor  has 
been  aocustomed  to  more  comforts  in  Europe  than  his  £600  a  year  sufficed  to 
secure  him  in  Peking. 

It  is  a  pity,  we  think,  that  learned  Counsels  should  be  permitted  to  take  up 
the  time  of  a  Court  of  Justice  by  talking  about  what  they  avowedly  know 
nothing ;  telling  stories ;  and  libelling  English  comforts  by  associating  the 
term  with  Peking  and  a  tide-waiter's  salary. 

12.  Mr.  Hannen  said  :  You  will  notice,  too,  gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  that  to 
this  despatch  of  Mr.  Hart  of  October  26,  1867,  dealing  so  frankly  (!)  with  all 
his  most  cherished  objects,  Plaintiff,  of  whose  gifts  and  proclivities  as  a  letter 
writer  we  have  had  such  proofs  in  various  ways,  sends  no  oilvcr  atiawer  t/^in  a 
mere  acknowledgment  of  having  received  it 

This  is  another  wilful  untruth  on  the  learned  Counsel's  part,  and  one  calcu- 
lated to  mislead  the  Jury.     No  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  the  letter 

perity  of  the  whole  Empire  fundamentally  and  mainly  depend  ";  and,  his  memorandum 
being  intended  for  the  information  of  the  Chinese  Grovemment,  he  had  the  original 
passage  transcribed  in  Chinese  by  his  Chinese  teacher  as  a  foot-note,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  erroneous  rendering  of  the  import  of  his  words. 


*■ 
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in  question  was  by  the  Professor  sent  to  Mr.  Hart.  He 
bally  (26),  and  what  were  the  tune  and  spirit  of  that 
already  pointed  out  (24 — 26). 

13.  The  learned  Counsel  stated  :  Could  it  be  any  trap  to  send  hhs  H'- 
in  accordance  with  the  arrangement  of  June^  and  thus  entrap  him  into  cij^^ 
what  then  took  place  ?  Then,  when  he  talks  of  entrapping,  who  ^cotfttL 
money  sent  for  one  purpose  and  applied  it  to  another ,  and  gave  no  eacjpia'^"  - 
thU  for  a  whole  year  ?  and  all  this  as  he  tells  us  in  order  to  better  hk  f>je: 
with  a  view  to  le^  proceedings.  All  we  can  say  is,  that  the  entiBppiiif  :- 
be  on  his  own  side. 

Once  more,  nearly  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  of  the  learned  Coc^. 
address  to  the  Jury,  is  made  up  of  nnlful  and  partly  danderoiu  umtmlU 
had  been  admitted  on  oath  by  Mr.  Hart  himself,  that  in   June,  1S6^. 
arrangement  had  been  arrived  at  between  him  and  the  Professor  (d»>— r 
whilst  the  eorrespondence  (30)  proves  that,  in  offering  to  the  Ptofesa-r. 
October  6,  a  bonus  or  "  additional  salary  "  of  £600  for  the  past  jear,  ^  r 
offered  and,  on  October  8th,  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Hart's  Secretary  vitk 
the  most  distant  allusion  to  any  alleged  arrangement,  or  a  retiriDg-aUoc- 
and  paasage-money,  Mr,  Bart  himself  not  having  intended  it  otkentitc  " 
Mr.  Hart's  deposition) ;  that  as  a  bonus  or  additional  salary  it  was  disci:! 
and  bondjldc  accepted  by  the  Professor  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hart  of  Oc;^^'. 
11,  1868,  written  within  three  days  after  the  money  had  been  received  z 
der  blank  cover;  and,  when  Mr.  Hart  thereupon^  on  October  15,  att«c[-r 
to  explain  the  bonus^  given  and  accepted  as  such,  into  a  retlring-allo?^- 
the  Professor,  a^ain,  on  October  19,  1868,  as  distinctly  informed  him,  tL 
he  did  not  accept  that  explanation  (35),  in  other  words,  that  he  did  i£±-  : 
to  keep  and  to  apply  the  money  as  his  own, — ^in  law,  justice,   and  eqmtr.    > 
being  his  own  (84  ;  94).  , 

14.  Mr.  Hannen  remarked  :  Now,  gentlemen,  because  all  these  desp2t<^  * 
are  by  Chiuese  custom  recapitulated  in  this  last  one,  Plaintiff  wishes  the  ftct : 
be  overlooked,  that  the  first  and  second  are  quite  distinct,  their  connectiac  •  • 
this  document  being  purely  accidental  fcomp.  above,  no.  7].     We  have  rea^*  | 
only  to  do  with  the  third  despatch.     At  the  time  it  was  written  studenti  w^  - 
about  ready  to  receive  mathematical  instruction  fcomp.  art.  82].     Was  it  da  » 
unreasonable  that  Mr.  Hart  should  say  that  the  Professor's  departure  at  ^  • 
crisis  [admirable  !    The  late  Mr.  George  Robins  could  have  done  it  better],  tv  ; 
likely  to  be  harmful  to  the  T'ung-WSn-Kuan  !     But  beyond  mentiosifij  tb  . 
fact,  he  stiggests  nothing  [see  art.  49],  and  the  YamSn,  in  its  reply  dismisK^  \s.*  i 
Professor,  not  becavLse  of  Mr,  HarVs  r^)ort,  but  in  **  view  of  the  Profenpri 
action  ".     If,  gentlemen,  you  can  find  Mx,  Hart  liable  in  damage  for  so  actk^. 
I  am  grea/tly  mistaken  in  my  idea  of  on  English  Jwry, 

Really,  we  wonder  that  Mr.  Hannen,  after  having  discovered  "  how  greatly 
he  is  mistaken  in  his  idea  of  an  English  Jury ",  should  have  considcrai  ^  j 
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concileable  with  his  conscience,  in  the  capacity  of  Acting  Assistant-Judge  to 
.Ico  his  seat  on  the  Japan  Bench,  and  to  place  himself  in  a  position  to  have 
>  entrust  to  an  £nglish  Jury's  decision  the  interests,  the  honor,  or  the  life  of 
is  fellow-countrymen.    But,  then,  is  not  the  Far  East  the  land  cf  wonders 

*)<! falsehoods?     It  U  simply  unJtrue^  as  the  learned  Counsel  states,  that 

lie  connection  between  the  two  first  with  the  third  despatch,  here  in  quos. 
ion,  is  purely  accidental;  that^  in  the  latter  despatch,  Mr.  Hart  suggests 
lo thing  \  and  that  the  YamSn  dismisses  the  Professor,  not  because  of  Mr. 
lart's  report,  but  "in  view  of  the  Professor's  action".  The  Professor's 
action  became  known  to  the  Yam^n  only  through  Mr.  Hart's  reports,  and 
those  reporte  were  not  only  of  a  fain  and  alanderoiu  nature,  but  the  Yamdn 
distinctly  state,  that  they  dismiss  the  Professor, — considering  his  action  as 
reported  to  them  by  Mr.  Hart  on  November  28,  and  November  22,  reca- 
pitulating, under  the  latter  date,  the  contents  of  his  alleged  despatch  of 
September  22  (45), — in  reply  to  his  last  report  of  November  28  (49). 

15.  Mr.  Hannen  stated  :  I  wish  also  to  recall  what  I  said  before  about  the 

proposal  to  settle  this  matter  out  of  Court.     The  action  is  :  1, — ^For  wilful  and 

f also  libel ;   2, — For  considerable  damage  suffered  through  the  fraud,  deceit, 

ai\d  Blander  of  defendant.     Now,  I  have  to  tell  you  that,  in  1868,  Plaintiff,  in 

proposing  an  '^  amicable  settlement ",  wrote  to  the  following  effect :  "  I  shall 

be  truly  sorry  if  you  persist  in  refusing  to  do  me  justice  ;  for  such  a  course  is 

not  devoid  of  danger  to  your  future  career  and  your  schemes  for  the  Chinese". 

What,  gentlemen,  could  this  mean  but  that  Plaintiff  meant  to  make  the  danger 

Ive  alludes  to  ?    ( — Plaintiff:  No,  no  ! — )    Be  cmiet !     Besides,  gentlemen,  you 

have  heard  of  a  pamphlet,  to  be  published  by  Plaintiff,  but  which  he  suggested 

could  be  cancelled,  if  an  *' amicable  settlement"  were  come  to.     ^gain,  in 

-writing  to  Defendant,  Plaintiff  proposed  that  he  had  no  personal  animosity  to 

him,  but  he  added  "  War  is  war  ;  and  you  should  remember  that  by  victory 

you  have  nothing  to  gain,  and  by  defeat  I  have  nothing  to  lose  ".     GetUlemeny 

you  will  he  at  no  loss'  to  wnderstand  how  an  '*  amicable  settlement ",  hacked  up  by 

srigfjestions  mich  as  these,  vxmld  he  indignantly  rejected  by  every  bight-minded 

man,  and  he  would  feel  that  the  matter  must  go  to  a  Jury. 

Wc  should  be  the  last  person  to  differ  from  the  sentiment,  here  expressed 

by  the  learned  Counsel,  always  provided  that — his  premises  be  true.     But 

in  his  virtuous  indignation  at  the  Professor's  propositions  for  a  fair  and 

honorable  "amicable  settlement" — a  procedure  which,  certainly,  brings  no 

fees  to  cantankerous  lawyers — ,  in  his  noble  enthusiasm  to  calumniate  the 

Professor  in  order  to  exalt  the  "  right-mindedness "  (comp.  37 — 41;  45; 

49  ;  53  seqq.)  of  his  patron,  and  to  mislead,  if  possible,  the  judgment  of  a 

British  Jury,  Mr.  Hannen  has  recourse  to  another  series  of  ml/ul  misrepre- 

Battalions  of  facts,  posititfe  untruths,  and  slanderous  insinuations.     If  the 

reader  will  refer  to  the  Professor's  private  communication  to  Mr.  Hart  of 

October  19,  18G8  (35),  from  which  Mr.  Hannen  took  both  his  quotations, 
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he  will  find  thAt  these  quotations  utterly/  and  designedly  pervert  ^ 
sphit  and  the  letter  of  tlve  communication  in  quegtian  ;  that   they  were : 
V)ay  whatever  connected  with  a  proposition  for  an  amieabie  9ettUms^, 
that  the  J  relate,  not  to  two  diJQTerent  cases,  but  to  ^  9aane  letter  jf^~ 
Harty  "  not  one  of  the  propositions  and  statements  contained  in  vbk: 
Professor  could  accept,  the  former  being  unwarranted  and  imdrffig! 
the  latter  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  the  case  and  with  tmtli  "*  (35L 
will  find,  moreover,  that  none  of  the  Professor's  repeated  propoeitka"- 
fair  arrangement  (33,  p.  663 ;  72,  p.  750 ;  36—37  ;  44)  were  ever  ''bu: 
up "  by  suggestions,  such  as  the  learned  Counsel  falsely   imputes  t) 
Professor ;  but  were  invariably  dictated  by  a  strong  sense  of  eqintr . 
forbearance,  and  as  strong  a  wish  to  return  to  Europe  without  dekj. 
desire",  the  Professor  wrote  still  on  October  11,  1869,  to  Mr.  HarU  ' 
never  have  desired,  anything  but  what  is  fiedr,  just,  and   equitable,  i^ 
such  a  disposition  be  responded  to  on  your  part  and  that  of  the  Iiopr 
Government,  I  can  perceive  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  friendly  adjustEr^T 
satisfactory  to  all "  (36).     We  will  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  qnaliiV,  - 
deserves  to  he  qualified^  Mr.  Hannen's  attempt  to  fasten  upon  the  Prtds^ 
motives  the  cowardly  stamp  of  iniimidaJtiofn.     That,  in  charging  the  I' 
fessor  with  having  morally  forced  Mr.  Hart  to  have  the  matter  sahoLt: 
to  the  decision  of  a  Jury,  Mr.  Haunen  knev>  the  clwrge  to  be  foist,  h^  W 
already  shown  (no.  6  above). 

16.  In  conclusion  the  learned  Counsel  said :  Gentlemen,  I  have  odIt  ' 
or  two  words  to  add.  In  considering  this  matter,  no  consideration  shoold 
taken  of  PlaintiflTs  need  of  money  or  of  Defendant's  ability  to  pay.  The  t 
question  is :  What  damages  are  due  7  He  claims  £3000,  but  he  indsoef  ^ 
uiat  manuscripts  worth  a  fabulous  sum  which,  being  disallowed  by  the  O^- 
reduces  his  claim  to  nothing.  And  what  right  has  he  to  anything  f  He  ^- 
got  £600  a  year — all  that  was  promised  him.  Plainly,  it  is  a  real  adTazi<%^ ' 
him  to  get  home.  He  wants  to  establish  his  anti-Newtonian  theory,  aa^  ^' 
wants  these  damages  to  help  him  in  his  project... The  Professor  has  been  mjl- 
by  his  own  sanguine  disposition.  He  is  one  of  those  men,  who  has  always  \^ 
at  loggerheads  with  all  the  world,  a  class  of  men  who,  in  the  long  nm,  i^- 
generally  proved  to  be  mistaken  (comp.  no.  8,  above). 

Would  the  learned  Counsers  rhetoric,  in  the  case  of  Defendant's  inability  t' 
pay,  have  risen  to  its  actual  standard)  Be  this  as  it  may.  But  if"*^ 
one  question  was :  What  damages  were  due  to  the  Profesaor "  I  surdj,  - 
was  impertinent  on  Mr.  Hannen's  part,  to  remark  upon  the  objects 
which  the  Professor  might  choose  to  apply  his  own  money.  That  >- 
(Mr.  Hannen)  should  sneer  at  that  object — the  advancement  of  scienti^' 
Truth,  and  the  extension  of  man's  knowledge  of  the  Ck)smos,  and  the  k^^ 
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by  which  the  Eternal  One  governs  and  sustains  His  Creation — is  but  natural. 
We  apprehend,  he  was  not  born  to  distinction  in  arithmetic.  It  would 
require  a  clever  man  to  produce  **a  fabulous  sum"  out  of  J3000 ;  but  he, 
who  subtracts  from  £S000  **  a  fabulous  sum  **,  and  makes  the  remsdnder 
==  0,  is,  mathematicallj  speaking,  a  hopeless  dullard.  The  facts  of  the 
case  have  been  related  previously  (23).  Because  the  Professor  had  been 
induced  by  Mr.  Hart  by  false  representations  to  come  to  China ;  because, 
instead  of  the  ''set  of  furnished  apartments  at  the  Foreign-Office '\  or  a 
proper  '^Residence",  promised  to  him  in  England,  Mr.  Hart  had  assigned 
to  the  Professor  rooms,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  accessible  to  bad  character  and 
in  which  no  valuable  property  could  be  left  with  safety  ;  and  because  the 
Manuscripts  were  lost  in  consequence  of  Mr,  Harfs  unlawful  action  and,  not 
**  by  the  hand  of  God ",  but  owing  to  the  bad  roads  of  China  and  the 
dishonesty  of  the  country-people :  the  Plaintiff's  Counsel  held  that>  on 
principUf  but  at  a  mere  nominal  valuation  only,  they  should  be  included  in 
the  claim.  Hence,  when  Mr.  Hannen,  with  a  view  to  entrapping  the 
Professor,  desired  to  know,  whether  the  Manuscripts  were  included  in  his 
claim  and  what  was  their  value  :  he,  in  accordance  with  the  truth,  told  him 
that  they  were  included  in  his  claim ;  that  to  him  they  were  invaluable ; 
that  they  embodied  the  chief  results  of  a  quarter  of  a  century's  labours,  and 
that  it  would  take  him  from  ten  to  twelve  years  to  replace  them ;  that  the 
learned  Counsel,  at  the  rate  of  £600  a  year,  might  possibly  succeed  in 
calculating  a  value  for  himself ;  that,  if  Mr.  Hart  were  willing  to  pay  such 
a  sum,  he  (the  Professor)  would  be  quite  willing  to  accept  it ;  but  that  the 
sum  of  £3000  was  the  whole  claim  for  damages,  which  he  advanced.  Mr. 
Hannen  failed  in  entrapping  the  Plaintiff,  and  made  up  for  his  failure  in 
vicious  arithmetic.  What  here,  however,  alone  deserves  notice  is,  that  the 
presiding  Judge,  Mr.  Goodwin,  stated :  ''  He  might  save  time  by  saying, 
that  he  purposed  to  tell  the  Jury,  that  they  could  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the  loss  of  Manuscripts.  If  the  Professor  went  on  an  excursion  to  the 
hills  of  Tartary,  Mr.  Hart  was  not  liable  for  losses  he  incurred  in  doing  so. 
Thie  daMn,  wa»  quiie  ridvculotu^.  Had  the  learned  Judge  been  in  some 
degree  familiar  with  the  geography  of  ''the  Far  East",  he  would  not  have 
committed  the  startling  error  of  locating  Pa-ta-chu,  a  gorge  of  "  the  West- 
em  Hills'*  within  a  doEen  miles  from  Peking,  somewhere  in  the  vastness  of 
Tartary,  or  of  describing,  as  it  were,  a  removal  from  London  to  Richmond 
for  the  summer-months  as  an  excursion  to  the  Arctic  Regions.  The  geo- 
graphical blunder  of  itself  is  pardonable  enough ;  \^t  that,  on  the  g''^'^^ 

1*-"  4  Y 
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of  such  a  misconception  on  his  Lordship's  part,  t»  view  oftheparti-^ 
of  tht  case,  and  despite  of  the  professional  opinion  of  Mr,  J^enmi^,  Mi  .1 
win  should  have  declared  a  claim,  reduced  to  a  merely  namuud  m-^, 
for  a  loss  such  as  the  Plaintiff  had  sustained,  to  be  quite    RiDicrL.-: 
pears  to  us  in  tlie  light  of  one  of  the  gravest  improprieties    and  ssl'- 
tending  to  unduly  influence  the  Jury,  of  which  a  Judge    could  haxt 
guilty,  and  to  evince,  on  his  part,  either  judicial  incapacitj,  or  aa  - 
bias,  or  both. 

96.  We  take  the  following,  almost  literally,  from  the  rep<t  • 
"  Shanghai  Evening  Courier ",  as  reproducing,  very  correctly,  the  -^ . 
Charge  to  the  Jury.     Mr.  Goodwin  spoke  to  this  effect : — 

Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  have  a  great  deal  to  sav  to  yon.     Moot  of  tLf  *• 
have  been  already  set  before  you  by  the  learned  Counsel.     There  ar»  t« 
cipal  points  to  be  considered.     1.  As  to  the  representations  in  IxindnB 
will  have  to  consider  what  evidence  there  is  for  the  alleii^atioii  tliat  m^- 
sentations  were  made  about  the  College  to  be  founded  in  Peking.     Toui" 
whether  in  your  opinion  any  false  representations  were  made  on  the  sa\' 
Defendant,  and  whether,  if  any  such  representations  were  roade  by  llr.  > 
bell,  he  was  authorised  to  make  them  by  Defendant.     On  this  subject  tbwrt 
some  conflict  of  testimony  and  it  is  for  you  to  say  which  is  to  be  oelieTr  - 
you  think  false  representations  either  by  or  by  the  authority  of  DefendiizLt.  ' 
that  Plaintiff  has  suffered  damage  in  conseouence,  you  will  find  for  PImt:  : 
not,  you  will  6nd  for  Defendant.     If  you  think  Plaintiff  has  made  out  tl' ' 
tion  of  his  case,  you  will  then  have  to  consider  what  measure  of  damages  ^1 
be  allowed  him.    It  is  true  he  has  got  the  £600  a  year,  that  were  piomire-:^ ' 
so  that  there  is  no  pecuniary  damage  in  this  respect.  Of  that  there  is  nodi" 
But  he  says  he  was  occupied  with  important  studies  ;  to  the  pursuit  nf  vL^ : 
had  dedicated  his  life  and  which  might  prove  of  great  benefit  to  mankind.  ^'■ 
if  it  be  really  true  that  he  has  been  seduced  to  reUnquish  these  by  false  ^" 
sentations,  then  you  are  bound  to  award  him  damages.     Tet  yon  must  kl  i 
ber  that  in  such  cases  the  damages  in  a  pecuniary  sense  may  be  almost  m^w 
oiable  ;  and  I  think  it  right  to  1^11  you  so. 

The  second  grand  issue  is,  whether  Defendant  did,  by  false  represeotsti ' 
lead  the  Chinese  Government  to  believe  that  Plaintiff  had  resigned,  ard  t ' 
mately  deserted,  his  post.     Did  he  make  such  statements  ?    Wei^  they  Ui- 
and  was  Plaintiff  dismissed  in  consequence  f    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  tli« :  - 
that  his  dismissal  was  in  consequence  of  Defendant's  despatch.     So  tbai '. 
Jury  have  only  to  consider  whether  that  despatch  was  true  and  wammted  ; 
the  circumstance?  of  the  case.     Supposing  you  find  it  unwarranted,  yoa  b^^ 
then  to  consider  what  ought  to  be  the  measure  of  damages.     He  wss  si  'i-> 
position  of  receiving  £600  a  year  and  with  the  prospect  of  having  this  incrt&x^ 
But  I  do  not  say  that  this  single  consideration  should  measure  the  dsmsge.    ' 
is  not  a  total  loss.     There  are  many  other  contingencies.     His  dismissal  pn&^'' 
him  to  escape  the  risk  to  life  of  living  in  China.      It  also  leaves  him  opai ' 

1  These  £700  constitute  the  amount  of  unpaid  salary^  calculated  at  the  nie : 

£600  a  year,  due  to  the  Professor  at  tlhe  end  of  November y  1869.    It  oonld  iiot»  r^ 

'  propriety,  be  called  **  a  claim  disposed  of  by  his  Lordship  ",  since  it  was  an  Tisqsei- 

-,^__iionGd  debt,  owing  by  the  Chinese  Government  to  the  Professor.     The  sum,  whidi  ti' 

Judgs  did  ''dispose  of",  was  a  claim  of  Mr.  /Tar^^A  to  recover,  under  a  fake  pla 
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enter  into  other  engagements.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  considered  that  he 
hsis  been  put  to  considerable  expense  wliile  liviag  in  Shanghai.  All  these  cir- 
ciimsbaucoB  you  must  take  into  combined  consideration  in  determining  the 
amount  of  dam£4;es,  if  you  should  conclude  that  he  has  been  unjustly  and  pre- 
maturely deprived  of  his  place. 

I  think  it  my  duty  to  direct  you  to  return  a  verdict  for  the  Tls.  176  admit- 
ted as  due  by  Defendant.     The  claim  of  £700  I  disposed  off  yesterday.  ^ 

Gentlemen,  it  is  imnecessaiy  for  me  to  tell  you  that  you  must  endeavour  to 
give  your  decision  unbiassed  by  any  considerations  but  l^ose  of  simple  justice. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  one  party  in  the  case  is  wealthy,  powerful  and  influen- 
tial, while  the  other  is  not  so.  But  that  you  must  leave  entirely  out  of  consi- 
deration. Kemember  you  are  on  your  oaths,  to  decide  impartially,  and  I  leave 
the  matter  in  your  hands. 

At  a  first  glance,  this  summing  up  may  appear  fair  and  impartial  enough ; 
yet,  on  a  closer  examination,  it  will  be  found  difl&cult  to  avoid  the  conclu- 
sion, that  the  charge  partakes  of  a  very  unsatisfactory  character,  and  be- 
trays the  same  partiality  against  the  Plaintiff  or  undue  leaning  towards  the 
Defendairt,  seemingly  not  unmixed  with  a  certain  want  of  judicial  ability, 
to  which  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude.  We  will  here  adduce  some 
of  the  principal  facts  and  reasons,  on  which  our  impression  to  that  effect  is 
based,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  say,  whether  they  do,  or  do  not,  fully 
bear  as  out  in  our  inference. 

1.  His  Lordship  states  in  his  charge  to  the  Jury  that,  on  the  subject 
of  the  alleged  misrepresentations  in  London,  "  there  was  some  conflict  of 
testimony,  and  that  it  was  for  them  (the  Jury)  to  say  which  was  to  be 
believed".  Now,  could  Mr.  Goodwin  possibly  have  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
character  of  that  conflict  (73 — 78),  and  the  positive  proofs  of  wilful  misre- 
presentation, furnished  by  the  written  as  well  as  the  oral  evidence  (89,  i_7  * 
90)  1  If  ever  a  Judge's  duty  was  clear :  it  was  here,  it  seems  to  us,  his 
Lordship's  duty  to  call  the  Jury's  attention  to  the  two  features  of  the 
evidence  just  alluded  to. 

2.  The  Judge  said  ;  It  is  true,  he  (Plaintiff)  has  got  the  c£600  a  year, 
that  were  promised  him,  so  that  there  is  no  pecuniary  damage  in  this  re- 
spect. Of  that  there  is  no  dispute ".  Such  a  direction  and  such  a  state- 
ment are  perfectly  astounding,  in  as  much  as  the  Judge, — because  on  his 
own  authority  and  tacitly  he  appears  to  have  thus  far  squaslied  the  Pro- 
fessor's just,  equitable,  and  rational  claim  to  a  higher  salary, — simply  ignores 


out  of  those  £700  due  to  the  Professor,  a  sum  of  £600,  which  ho  had  of  his  own  free 
will  paid  to  the  Professor,  in  October,  1868,  as  addUiotial  salary,  and  to  the  repay- 
ment of  which  he  had  no  just  or  equitahle  claim  w)iatever.  Can  this  simple  matter 
really  have  perplexed  his  Lordship's  powers  of  comprehension  to  such  a  degree  as  it 
would  seem  to  have  done  ? 

4t  2 
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tluU  claim,  and  ignores  it  with  the  evideoee  respecting  it,   in  wkk^  Im4L 
Defendant  and  bis  witness  oonlradiet  themselves  and   eaeb  coBtxaiiett 
other  (73,  5),  and  the  very  fact  that  the  am«>unt  of  yearly  salary  fe 
England  left  an  open  question  (56X  before  him.     Noi  J^GOO  «  ^ror— 1 1 
waiter's  salary  in  China— M«r«  promised  to  the  Profes»r,    but  a  afaffr.- 
bim  from  the  first  proposed  at  Je2000  a  jwry—fidrly  corrwtptmdof ' 
pontwn  in  China,  and  to  he  fixed  after  his  arrvrnd  in  F€Jsim^     And  iw. 
salary  he  has  never  ceased  to  claim. 

3.  His  Lordbhip,   as  reported.  The  Judge  said  ;  ^  If  it  k  fN 

said  to  the  Jury:    "If  you   think  true,  that  Plaintiff  hi»  beca  «g. 

false  representationswere  made  either  to  relinquish  studiee^  tm^n^rUy 

by  or  by  the  authority  of  Defendant,  mankind,   by  false    TepTesenU:. 

and  thai    Plaintiff  has  suffered  in  then  you  are  boand   to  awird 

consequence,  you  will  find  for  Plain-  damages,  which  in  ft  peciuiLujti: 

tiff;  if  not,  you  will  find  for  De-  however,  may  be  aUmasi  iw^. 

fendant'\  able^. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  Mr.  Goodwin  had  just  directed  the  J- 
that  the  Plaintiff  had,  as  to  salary  promised,  not  suffered  from  the  Du 
dant's  (alleged)  false  representations  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  and  that  Ik  .- 
failed  in  his  duty  to  call  the  Jury's  attention  to  the  positive  proofii,  add-- 
in  support  of  those  false  representations.     Viewed  in  connection  with  1. 
circumstance,  the  present  paragraph  of  bis  Lordship's  charge,  vagoe,  ' 
scure,  and  somewhat  self-contradictory,  appears  to  us  highly  cakub^^' ' 
confuse  and  to  mislead  the  Jury  upon  the  first  principal  point  submitii^^ ' 
their  consideration.     It  would  seem  to  be  Mr.  Goodwin's  judidai  their 
that  any  British  subject,  a,  may,  virtually  with  impurity,  induce  am-tbr' 
British  subject,   b,  by  false  representations  to  relinquish,  for  years  at  fct- 
scientific  pursuits  of  the  highest  order ;  to  give  up  the  intellectual  reei/Qrc- 
and  advantages  of  Europe ;  to  expose  his  life  to  the  dangers  of  the  sea  ii^  ' 
the  worse  dangers  of  an  extreme  and  unhealthy  climate ;  and  to  proceed  *    | 
a  country,  at  the  other  end  of  the  world,  in  which  a  removal  to  a  Aac^  -^ 
miles  from  its  Capital  involves  the  loss  of  a  man's  earthly  possessions^  ^'  ^ 
whole-sale  massacres  of  foreigners  are  perpetrated  under  the  protecti^^c-   ; 
the  Government : — provided  only  that  to  b,  who  may  be,  say  a  Professc'T .'  5 
Astronomy,  a  certain  fraction  of  the  salary  promised  to  him  and  due  to  \i> 
position,  he  paid  by  a,  until  a,  equally  vindictive  and  unscrupulous,  ;»V  • 
convenieivt  to  procure,  by  slander,  B^s  dismissal,  in  order  to  deliberately  coufi^' 
him,  thereupon,  to  starvation. 
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4.  The  Judge  said  :  The  Plain-  Gentlemen,  It  is  unnecessary 
tiflfs  salary  is  not  a  total  loss.  There  for  me  to  tell  you,  that  you  must 
are  many  othei*  contiivgendes.  His  endeavour  to  give  yonr  decision  un- 
dismissal  enables  him  to  escape  the  biassed  by  any  cmisiderations  but 
risk  to  life  of  living  in  China.  It  those  of  simple  justice.  It  may  be 
also  leaves  him  open  to  enter  into  said  that  the  one  party  in  the  case  is 
other  engagements..  ^^Z  these  cir-  wealthy,  powerful  and  influential, 
cumsta/Mies  you  must  take  into  com-  while  the  other  is  not  so.  BtU  tluU 
bined  consideration  in  determining  you  mutt  leave  entirely  otU  of  consi- 
the  amount  of  damages.  deratum. 

Does  not  ''  simply  justice  "  assume  in  these  two  paragraphs  a  double-faced 
aspect,  the  one  full  of  considerations  for  the  Defendant,  the  other  stern  and 
uncompromising  for  the  Plaintiff]  His  Lordship  ignores  the  fact,  that  the 
actual  amotmt  of  damages  claimed,  excluded  the  very  possibility  of  the  Jury 
mistaking  it  for  the  total  value  of  the  Plaintiff's  probable  future  salary. 
But  the  argument  of  the  learned  Judge, — strangely  coinciding  herein  with 
the  Defendant's  Counsel,  Mr.  Hannen,  who  said  :  "  Plainly,  it  is  a  real  ad- 
vantage to  Plaintiff  to  go  home  (96,  le) — ,  to  this  effect :  Because  the  Defen- 
dant had  by  false  representations  induced  the  Plaintiff  to  come  to  China 
and  placed  his  life  in  danger,  because  he  had  thereafter  by  slander  and 
calumny  procured  his  dismissal  from  an  honorable  post  in  the  Imperial 
Service,  and,  after  thus  exposing  him  to  starvation,  manifested  the  deliber- 
ate intention,  as  proved  by  his  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  on  demur- 
rer, to  keep  the  Plaintiff's  life  exposed,  as  long  as  practicable,  to  the  com- 
bined effects  of  a  bad  climate  and  of  want, — that  tIiere/o7'ef  and  the  Plaintiff 
having  under  such  circumstances  acquired  the  prospective  opportunity, 
sJumid  lie  survive  until  then,  of  returning  some  day  or  other  to  Europe,  this 
remote  contingency  ought  with  the  Jury  to  prove  a  consideration  in  the 
deceiver's  and  slanderer's  favor  to  lessen  the  moderate  damages  claimed  by 
the  sufferer  of  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  him  :  such  an  argument,  we  say,  pro- 
posed by  an  English  Judge,  in  an  English  Court  of  Justice,  to  an  English 
Jury,  is  probably  without  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  judicial  proceedings. 

5.  We  may,  perhaps,  as  a  further  indication  in  support  of  our  impres- 
sion connected  with  his  Lordship's  charge  to  the  Jury,  mention  the  singular 
circumstance,  that  no  copy  of  that  address,  so  important  in  its  bearing  and 
influence  en  the  decision  of  the  Jury,  has  been  included  in  the  Becord  of 
the  case,  sent  up  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council. 

6.  The  extent  and  attention,  bestowed  upon  the  redaction  of  the  Judge's 
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Notes  of  the  trial.     We  have  not  seen  a  printed  copy;.        In  the  cr^ 
Manuscript  the  evidence  of  the  Plaintiff  and  of  the  Defendaixts  oecii|»> 
former  about  ten,   the  latter  about  twelve  pages ;  wheretta,  in  btxt: 
printed  newspaper-reports,  the  former  extends  to  more    Hmui  d<%U' 
length  of  the  foinner,  which  corresponds  with  the  time   talcen  xtp  ii 
delivery.     In  other  words,  his  Lordship  has  devoted,  proporticBial^j.  "i: 
the  attention  to  the  deposition  of  the  Defendant^  than  he  Iisls  heaiowid: 
that  of  the  Plaintiff.     The  former  is  carefully  digested,  and  reads  L 
tolerably  dear^  logical  narrative ;  the  latter  is  negligently  doae,  e-i : 
quently  so  disconnected  as  to  render  it  difficult  nai  to    mistake  its  i 
import.     When  the  learned  Judge  makes  the  Plaintiff  to  say  z  **l  ^^ 
Mr.  Hart  and  said  I  am  determined  to  return  to  Eugland  under  aH  cj:  - 
stances.  But  I  am  in  the  service  of  the  Chinese  Crovenunenty  and  to  ^- 
and  myself  I  will  perform  them.     I  said  as  I  was  ready  to  starve  for  ^ 
before,  so  I  was  ready  to  starve  for  science  again":  who  could  pc^ 
recognize  herein  either  the  spirit,  the  logic,  or  the  grammar  of  the  bx^'^- 
of  the  Professor  ?    The  many  modifications  of  statement,  and  positive  er* 
which  have  crept  into  the  Notes,  are  almost  without  exception  in  &rcr 
the  Defendant.  1 

I 

7.  His  Lordship,  whilst  disallowing  the  Plaiuliff  to  refer  at  the  r . 


1  Thus,  aocording  to  the  Judge's  Notes,  Mr.  Campbell,  in  croe»-exaiiuiu&- 

deposed  :  "I  went  to  Paris  the  day  after  introducing  the  Professor  to  Mr.  HatI 
v)as  hack  about  tlte  8th  or  ^th  (August),     I  toent  away  about  the  lOth  ".     A&mxli^' 
the  report  in  the  '*  North -China  Herald  '\  he  stated :  "  I  went  over  to  Paris  as  u  | 
4th  of  August.     /  am  7iot  sure  a^  to  the  day  q/*  my  return ;  aboui  six  daf$,  I  i&>^ 
from  the  day  of  departure" ;  according  to  the  "Shanghai  Evening  Courier":  "Xi*: 
day  (after  the  introduction),  I  went  to  Paris,  and  returned  in  Jive  or  six  dap.   1 1- 
not  know  when  Mr.  Hart  left  for  Ireland  ".     Our  own  notes,  taken  at  the  tiiDe»  ts^ 
with  both  reports,  and  in  this,  that  Mr.  C-ampbell  menUoned  neiUur  tAe  S^  or  ^ 
(August),  nor  his  going  away  on  the  \Oth,    Indeed,  he  deposed  immediately  aftemnk 
**  Between  the  3rd  August  and  the  13th  I  never  told  the  Professor  that  I  had  sprlo 
to  Mr.  Hart  about  certain  questions  (testimonials,  salary,  etc.)":  he,  tkerefore^iJ 
mitted  having  remained  in  London  up  to  the  13th,  or,  certainly,  np  to  the  Ifu 
August ;  and  as  he  avowedly  did  not  "go  away  "  till  after  Mr.  Hart's  departoKf r 
Ireland,  which  from  Mr.  Hart^s  own  letter  we  have  proved  to  have  taken  place  intfe 
evening  of  the  11th  Aug.,  it  is  proved  alao  that  he  did  not  leave  London  before  the  1^ 
or  13th  August.     As  it  happens,  therefore,  the  Judge^s  Notes  on  this  point  in  oo  nv 
affect  our  previous  argument  (73,  8);  but,  were  it  not  for  Mr.  Hart's  private  letter  • 
August  15,  1866,  in  the  Professor* s  possession  (oomp.  73,  4),  it  would  have  been  Terr 
different.     They  might  have  decided  the  not  unimportant  point  at  isstie  agoing  ^ 
Plaintiff  and  truth :  for,  strange  enough,  Mr.  Goodwin's  Notes  assimilate  here,  wi'l 
the  difference  of  only  one  day,  Mr.  Campbell's  evidence  to  that  of  Mr.  Bart;  ^' 
rather  tJuiy  do  campUiely  so,  when  considered  in  combination  with  another  passa^  s 
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to  a  few  iBexDoranda  which,  unexpectedly  informed  on  the  preceding  day 
that  he  would  have  to  appear  in  the  witness-box,  he  had  from  memory  put 
down  on  a  slip  of  paper,  permitted  the  Defendant  to  refer,  in  regard  to  the 
conversation  of  the  11th  June,  18G8,  to  his  remarkable  Journal  (74 — 75). 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  this  might  have  been  permissible ;  but,  after 
that  Journal,  which  was  asserted  to  have  been  kept  "fi-om  day  to  day", 
and  had  been  consulted  as  to  the  date  of  the  Pliiintiflfs  interview  with  the 
Defendant  on  "Friday,  August  the  3rd,  1866",  had  been  found  to  stop 
suddenly  on  the  7th  August,  1866,  and  knew  no  more  than  did  Mr.  Hart 
and  Mr.  Campbell  themselves,  whether  on  that  day  they  had  been  in  Paris 
or  London,  or  at  Jericho ;  when  the  Defendant  declined  a  reference  to  the 
Journal  from  any  other  day,  except  the  llth  of  June,  1868  j  and  it  had 
been  shown  that  already  at  that  period  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  free 
himself  of  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  by  fair  means  or  unfair  (31 — 32),  so 
that  there  existed  just  cavse  to  s^i-spect  tliat  this  particular  entry  in  the  Journal 
migl^  have  been  dressed  or — to  use  a  vulgar  term — "  cooked  "  for  the  occa- 
sion :  wo  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that  his  Lordship's  decision  (80)  was  a 
highly  improper  one, 

8.  The  learned  Judge's  ruling,  that  the  Jury  ought  not  to  take  into 
consideration,  as  being  "quite  ridiculous",  the  Plaintiff's  nominal  claim  for 


those  Notes,  according  to  which  Mr.  Hart  deposed  :  "Campbell  and  I  remained  in 
Paris  till  9th  or  8th  (August):  left  for  Ireland,  he  thinks,  on  the  night  of  the  9th". 
What  Mr.  Hart  stated  was,  that  he  remained  in  Paris  till  the  7th  or  8th. 

When  the  Notes  have  it  that  the  Professor  said :  "  To  me  they  (the  lost  Manu- 
scripts) were  worth  much  more  than  £8000":  we  must  presume  this  specific  sum  to 
have  been  the  result  of  Mr.  Goodwin's  own  calculation.  The  "Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics "  did  not  include  £8000  in  £?K)00  (comp.  95,  i6).  We  wish,  however,  to  allude 
to  only  one  more  feature  of  his  Lordsljip's  Notes.  There  originally  occurred  in  them 
this  passage  as  part  of  Mr.  Hart's  evidence  :  "I  have  had  nothing  disagreeable  with 
Dr.  J n.  No  other  Professor  has  told  me  they  were  disappointed  except  the  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Bussiaoi".  In.  this  passage  the  words:  ** fias  told  me  they  were 
disappointed",  have  been  struck  out,  and  the  words  :  "tccrf  there"  inserted  instead. 
As  the  passage  stands  thus  "amended",  it  is  positively  senseless.  The  "Shanghai 
Evening  Courier"  reports,  correctly :  "Nothing  disagreeable  and  no  proposal  of  arbi' 

Nation  arose  out  of  the  matter  (with  Dr.  J n),  (ill  the  other  Professors  told  m^  thcU 

they  have  been  deceived";  the  "North-China  Herald"  erroneously:  ** None  of  the 
otiier  Professors  have  told  me  they  were  deceived",  but  giving  the  term  used  by  Mr. 
Hart}  vim  "deceived",  which  Mr.  Goodwin  modiBes  into  " disappoinied ",  as  he 
modifies  this  phrase  "  nothing  disagreeable  and  no  proposal  of  arbitration  arose  out  of 

the  matter"  into  "I  have  had  nothing  disagreeable  with  Dr.  J n".     Under  these 

circumstances,  t^C:  alteration  in  the  text  of  the  Judge's  Notes  appears  to  us  to  require 
exglauatioi^  on. his.  Lordship.'s  parti 
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the  loss  of  his  Manuscripts,  incurred  in  consequence  of  the  Defeocirt  • 

representations  (95,  kj). 

9.  His  Lordship's  ruling  that  the  Defendant's  Coimsel  be  periL  -^ 
drag  before  the  Court  an  unpublished  and  unwritten,  pamphlet^  of  « 
had  heard  from  somebody,  who,  or  whose  informant  had  been  toll' 
Mr.  D...,  to  whom  the  Professor  had  mentioned  it  in  a  private  cocT^eri* 
and  the  learned  Judge  hi^nself  tuggesting  a  motive  in  support  of  l^r 
uen's  illegal  proceeding,  and  slanderously  insinuating  that  the  cootcr 
future   pamphlet   might   be   intended  by   the   Professor  €u  an  t^ 
irvtimidation  (95,  4). 

10.  The  learned  Judge's  decision,  illegal  because  *»   oppntitl 
evidence  produced  and  contrary  to  law,  equity,  and  justice^  that  a  &  .' 
£600  a  year  only — a  tide-waiter's  pay  in  Chinese  service — had  Wr. 
mised  in  England  by  Mr.  Hart  to  the  Professor  of  Astronomy  (aboTt  -. 
that,  consequently,  the  latter  had  no  claim  to  a  higher  salaiy;  an: 
the  sum  of  £600,  unconditionally  paid  by  Mr.  Hart,    in    October,  > 
to,  and  boTid  fide  accepted  by,  the  Professor  as  an  annual  bonus  or  ^d' 
salary  for  the  preceding  year,  was  virtually  identical  with  a  sum  of 
£800,  in  November,  1869,  by  the  Tsung4i  Tam3n  placed  at  the  Pn;frr 
disposal  with,  and  payable  at  the  option  of,  Mr.  Hart,  who  decided  a 
pay  it;  and  that  Mr.  Hart  was  therefore  (!)  entitled  to  recall  his  frt' 
payment  of  £600  in  October,  1868,  and  deduct  that  sunty  being  the  F- 
sor^s  own  money,  from  the  amount  of  unpaid  salary,  which  had  sin^  ^ 
due  to  him : — the  learned  Judge  being  fully  aware  that  in  giving  this  -  - 
decision  on  his  personal  responsibility,  and  disallowing  the  matter  to  ^ 
the  Jury,  lie  was  depriving  the  Professor  of  the  means  of  subsittenct  :^ 
effectually  prosecuting  his  suit  against  Mr,  Hart, 

97.  However  much  of  all  this  we  might  be  disposed  to  attribute  tc  ^' 
Goodwin's  assumed  deficiency  in  judicial  experience  and  capacitv,  t:^ 
possible  apprehension  on  his  part  lest,  on  account  of  Mr.    Hart's  stipp-^ 
unpopularity  in  China,  he,  the  Judge,  should  have  laid  himself  open  t/-* 
suspicion  of  yielding  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion :  we  are  una^'- 
resist  the  impression  of  a  spirit  of  personal  prejudice  against  the  Pbustr  ' 
of  an  undue  leaning  towards  the  Defendant,  or  both,  pervading  in  a  izu.'^ 
degree  his  Lordship's  proceedings.     We  are  aware  of  no  ground  for  SQ^  - 
prejudice,  on  Mr.  Goodwin's  part,  as  we  have  just  alluded  to.     Tnie,  s^ ''. 
before  the  trial,  the  Professor  published  some  strictures  upon  an  article 
"  Chinese  and    Egyptian   Hieroglyphics ",  which  the  learned  Ju4gc  ^ 
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contributed  to  "Notes  and  Queries  for  China  and  Japan"  (comp.  above,  p. 
260y  note),  and  had  the  misfortune  to  differ  from  him  upon  almost  every 
essential  point  discussed  in  his  paper.  This  may  have  been  considered  pre- 
sumptions by  the  author,  since  Mr.  Hart's  organ,  "  the  Cycle  ",  (for  June  1 1, 
1870),  declared  that  "Mr.  Goodwin's  reputation  as  an  Egyptologist  is  ad- 
mitted by  every  literary  circle  in  the  civilized  world".  But  we  can  hardly 
bring  ourselves  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Goodwin  would  have  allowed  a  fair, 
though  certainly  not  very  favorable  criticism  of  a  fugitive  production  of  his 
pen  to  materially  influence  the  decisions  of  the  Judge,  The  explanation, 
therefore,  has  to  be  sought  elsewhere. 

98.  The  Jury,  having  retired,  on  the  second  day  of  the  trial,  at 
4h.  40m.  P.M.,  returned  at  5h.  30m.  with  a  verdict,  finding — 

For  the  Defendant  on  the  first  count. 

For  the  Plaintiff  on  the  second  count.     Damages  £1800. 

For  the  Plaintiff  on  the  third  count,  Tls.  176,  as  directed. 
The  finding  on  the  first  count  is  manifestly  against  the  evidence  produced 
(89).  To  what  an  extent  in  this,  and  in  reducing  the  moderate  damages 
claimed,  the  Jury  may  have  been  influenced  by  the  non-legal  elements  of  Mr. 
Hannen's  pleading  and  the  Judge's  charge  and  remarks,  it  may  be  difficult 
to  decide.  It  soon,  however,  transpired  that  four  out  of  the  five  Jurors  had 
been  unanimous  in  desiring  to  award  the  full  amount  of  damages  claimed,  and 
to  find  for  the  Plaintiff  also  on  the  first  count ;  and  that  they  had  to  compro- 
mise, as  it  were,  their  conviction  in  order  to  meet  the  dissentient  views,  ob- 
stinately maintained,  of  the  remaining  Juror  Mr.  W.  H.  Devine,  a  clerk  in  one 
of  the  Shanghai  stores, — as  the  shops  are  here  designated, — and  a  country- 
man of  Mr.  Hart's  who,  as  we  have  previously  remarked,  is  a  native  of 
Ireland.     Thus  concluded  this  civil  trial,  which  had  extended  over  tvoo  days. 

99.  Some  days  subsequently  Mr.  Hart  obtained  from  the  Court  a 
rule  Nuiy  which  was  argued  on  the  26th  April,  1870,  before  Sir  Edmund 
Hornby,  Chief  Judge,  and  C.  W.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  Assistant  Judge ;  the 
judgment  being  delivered  by  the  Chief  Judge,  on  May  3, 1870,  as  follows  : — 

This  rule  was  obtained  on  the  following  grounds : — 

First,  mifldireotion — the  learned  Judge  not  having  directed  the  Jury  that 
the  representations  referred  to  in  the  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  part  of  the  11th  para- 
graphs were  privileged. 

Second,  misdireetion — ^the  Judge  not  having  left  to  the  Jury  the  question 
whether  the  said  representations  were  wilfully  fi£ie. 

Third,  as  to  the  non-suit,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  go 
to  the  Jury  that  the  said  representations  in  paragraph  8  were  wilfully  false  and 
that  the  verdict  was  against  evidence. 

We  shall  dispose  of  this  application  in  the  following  order. 
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As  to  the  non-suit.  We  think  that,  no  points  being  reserved  at  di^^ 
and  there  being  clearly  evidence  to  go  to  the  Jury  upon  mare  than  *jsis  ^ 
we  should  be  doing  wrong  in  acceding  to  this  portion  of  the  applicatkis. 

As  to  entering  a  verdict  for  the  Defendant,  as  prayed   for  apt  ^c^" 
paragraphs  of  the  Flaintiff 's  petition,  we  should  be  doing  equally  wns.^  -i 
much  as  it  appears  to  us  that,  upon  tbe  issues  raised,  the  qiiestioo  ol  «i  ' 
the  representations  made  were  privileged,  or  not,  does  not  naturaily  srsr 
of  the  pleadings  as  they  were  placed  before  the  Juiy  on  the  record.    T^' 
no  plea  of  ^' not  guilty '';  and  the  Defendant,  it  appears  to  us,  by  t^r.-. 
which  he  has  followed  of  traversing  specific  allegations  in  the  petitios,  E.\f 
held  to  have  agreed  to  rest  his  case  upon  those  only.     It  seems  to  us  *1 
would  embarrass  the  system  of  pleading,  as  it  prevails  in  this  Court,  mate^u 
a  Defendant  were  allowed  to  traverse  every  material  fact,  and  then,  oa  ti.  r 
to  raise  defences  which  he  might  have  raised  by  a  different  form  of  pleaiis: 

We  come  then  to  the  chief  ground,  namely,  that  the  verdict  was  i>- 
the  evidence  or  against  the  weight  of  it,  and  in  considering  this,  we  sliall  >»»> 
that  the  Defendant  has  also  asked  us  to  reduce  the  damages  given  by  ibs  -^ 
on  the  issues  arising  out  of  the  7,  8,  0,  and  11  paragraphs  of  the  petitius. 

Practically  there  were  four  issues  before  the  Jury. 

1st.  Whether  there  were  any  misrepresentations  made  in  Ijondon. 

2nd,  Whether  any  wilful  misrepresentations  were  made   in  P^sg  H ' 
Defendant,  in  regard  to  the  Plaintiff,  which  caused  his  diamiaaal  by  ih€  i.'^-^ 
Government. 

3rd.  Whether  a  sum  of  Tls.  176.20  was  or  was  not  due  to  the  Plainrdf,  i 

4th.  Whether  Defendant  had  received  a  sum  of  £700  for  the  ussd'^. 
Plaintiff.  " 

The  Jury  found  on  the  first  issue  for  the  Defendant  ;  on  the  secc&f  *:  \ 
third  for  the  Plaintiff ;  and  the  fourth  was  withdrawn  from  their  oonsi-ii:^^; 
by  the  learned  Judge,  there  being  no  evidence  to  support  it.     We  havt  %•  ; 
only  to  consider  whether,  on  the  second  issue,  the  verdict  was  against  th.^  ' 
dence  offered,  or  against  the  weight  of  it.     The  Counsel  for  the  Def«&i> 
urged  that  the  learned  Judge  was  wrong  in  not  leaving  to  the  Jury  the  «jih.«' 
whether  the  representations,  mentioned  in  the  paragraphs  alluded  to.  »• 
wilfully  false.     We  think  this  was  not  necessary,  for  the  Jnty  had  the  [St 

fraphs  before  them  which  made  up  the  issue,  and  which  distinctly  charged .: 
)efendant  with  making  wilfully  false  statemeiits,  and  these  embodied  the  isKi 
and  they  found  their  verdict  for  the  Plaintiff  on  this  count.  The  Jadge,  tLr'- 
fore,  in  fact,  put  the  real  issues  sufficiently  before  them,  for  he  called  tir* 
attention  to  the  issue,  and  in  the  issue  the  word  "wilfully"  was  promia^J-' 
used.  Apart,  therefore,  from  the  question  whether  it  woiUd  have  been  EtO'' 
sary  for  the  false  representations  to  have  been  wilfully  made,  we  are  of  o^--^ 
that  there  is  no  ground  for  disturbing  the  verdict  for  the  reason  that  the  hson 
Judge  omitted  to  make  actual  mention  of  the  word  "  wilfully  ^'. 

Then,  as  to  the  point  as  to  whether  the  verdict  was  against  evid^ct,  ( 
against  the  weight  of  evidence.  It  must  be  recollected  that  this  was  an  a.c^^ 
of  *'Tort",  in  which  greater  latitude  is  allowed  to  Juries  than  in  at-^.a 
founded  on  contract.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Bh*d  that  the  Jury  were  rigbi  u 
looking  at  the  second  issue,  as  embodied  in  paragraphs  7,  8,  9,  and  11  of  *J' 
petition,  and  the  traverses  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  18th  of  tiie  Defenda:^'' 
answer  ;  and  to  look  at  it  as  a  whole.  Now  the  evidence  on  this  point  w»v 
the  effect  that  the  Defendant,  in  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Tsun^r-H  Yamen,  of  i^ 
22nd  September  1860,  stated  that  the  Plaintiff  '*  had  steadily  dedined  t«» 
*'  any  of  the  work  that  was  allotted  to  him,  and  that  the  Plaintiff  had  resigoeO' 
or  words  conveying  that  meaning.  With  reference  to  that  part  of  tlie  letter  .* 
which  he  gave  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  to  understand  that  the  Plaintiff  had  pesigtt-' 
the  Defendant  wrote  another  letter  requesting  the  Tsung-li  Yanien  to  Jay  W* 
the  despatch  about  the  Plaintiff's  functions  ceasing  ;  but  he  does  not  appe^ ' 
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iiave  withdrawn  that  part  of  it  which  states  '^  that  ]ie  had  steadily  declined,  etc., 
and  the  Jnry  may  have  found  tha^-  the  sting  of  the  despatch  was  in  this  misre- 
pre8entati(>n.  This  report  he  might  have  produced,  if  he  had  thought  fit,  and 
it  might  have  satisfied  the  Jury  that  it  contained  no  misrepresentation.  We 
cannot,  and  are  not  inclined  to  estimate  the  eflect  its  non-production  may  have 
had  on  the  minds  of  a  Jury.  It  then  appears  that  the  Plaintiff  wrote  to  the 
Defendant  informing  him  that  as  he,  the  Defendant,  refused  to  settle  the  diffei  - 
ences  between  them  by  fair  arbitration,  or  amicable  arrangement,  that  he  should 
proceed  to  Slianpfhai  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  legal  decision.  He  also  re- 
quested the  J)efendant  to  inform  the  **Yam6n"  of  the  cause  of  this,  his 
temporary  afesow^,  to  which  he  assumes  there  would  be  no  objection,  as  the 
Defendant  had  previously  informed  him  that  there  was  nothing  for  him  to  do 
in  the  way  of  his  professorship,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  told  not  to 
go,  or  that  by  going  he  would  imperil  the  interests  of  the  College  or  forfeit  his 
position  in  it. 

Then  there  was  the  letter  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n  to  the  Defendant,  which 
informed  him  that,  in  consequence  of  a  foregoing  report,  alluding  to  some  report 
made  by  the  Defendant  on  the  28th  November  18C9,  which  the  Defendant  did 
not  produce,  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  had  decided  to  dismiss  the  Plaintiff.  What 
report  this  was,  or  how  far  it  was  limited  to  a  mere  reiteration  of  the  reasons 
stated  by  Plaintiff  for  his  leaving  for  Shanghai,  does  not  appear  ;  and  its  non- 
production  by  the  Defendant,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  had  been  one  or 
two  misrepresentations  to  the  YamSn  in  the  first  despatch,  may  have  induced 
the  Jury  to  believe  that  the  misrepresentations  first  made  were  followed  by 
others  equally  false,  and  that  they  resulted  in  the  dismissal  of  the  Plaintiff. 
In  their  minds  the  first  misrepresentation  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
injury  afterwards  inflicted  ;  and  the  exact  nature  of  the  second  representation 
not  being  clear,  they  drew  an  inference  unfavourable  to  the  good  faith  of  the 
Defendant. 

There  was  therefore  evidence  for  the  Jury  ;  it  was  for  them  to  estimate  its 
value.  They  had  the  advantage  of  seeing  and  hearing  the  witnesses  ;  from  the 
case,  as  presented  to  them  on  both  sides,  they  were  in  a  position  to  judge 
whether  any,  and  what  misrepresentations  were  made,  whether  false  or  justified 
by  facts,  and  whether  they  resulted  in  an  injury  to  the  Plaintiff. 

The  learned  Judge  who  tried  the  case  states,  that  in  his  opinion,  there  was 
Rufiicient  evidence  on  which  the  Jury  could  base  a  verdict,  and  that  he  is  not 
dissatisfied  with  the  principle  of  that  verdict,  although  he  might  not  have 
arrived  at  the  same  result ;  neither  perhaps  should  I,  if  I  had  heard  the  case. 
We  think  that  it  is  most  important,  especuxUy  out  here,  for  Judges  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  province  of  a  Jury,  except  a  verdict  is  evidently  perverse.  It  may 
be  that  a  Juiy,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  often  jump  at  a  conclusion,  at  which 
lawyers  and  trained  professional  men  would  not  arrive.  The  justice  they 
administer  is  often  rough  and  ready ;  but,  without  the  advantage  of  a  full  Court 
consisting  of  four  or  five  Judges,  we  think  that  such  interference,  whicli  might 
in  practice  be  that  only  of  the  Judge  who  tried  the  case,  would  be  to  allow  the 
opinion  of  the  Judge  on  questions  of  fact  to  over-ride  tliat  of  the  constitutional 
tribunal. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  run  this  risk.  In  all  probability  there  will  in  the 
future  be  only  one  Judge  at  Shanghai,  and  we  think  we  should  be  introducing 
a  most  inconvenient  precedent,  and  one  fatal  to  the  legitimate  functions  of  a 
Jury,  were  we  to  decide  that  the  Judge  who  tried  a  case  might,  as  it  were,  sit 
in  appeal  on  the  verdict  of  a  Jury.  It  would  render  trial  by  Jury  a  farce.  If 
the  parties  are  willing,  they  can  leave  the  case  to  the  Judge  on  questions  of  fact 
as  well  as  of  law ;  but  when  they  are  im willing  so  to  leave  it,  no  practice  ought, 
in  our  opinion,  to  sanction  the  taking  of  the  opinion  of  a  Jury  which  would 
open  the  door  to  a  revision  of  such  an  opinion  by  a  single  Judge. 

We  therefore  dismiss  the  Kule  with  costs. 
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Thus  the  case  was  concluded,  so  far  as  the  legal  action   in 
concerned. 

100.  Mr.  Hart,  however,  although,  in  the  rhetoric  of  his  dfcmd 

Eannen,   "  he  had  indignantly  rejected  the  Professoi's  propositiist  ii 

amicable  settlement,  as  every  right-minded  man  would  have  doo^  ssd  : 

that  the  matter  must  go  to  a  Jury  "  (9d,  15),  was  anything  but  pre^is^i 

abide  by  the  Jwnfs  decision,  as,   independently  of  the  above  MPt'^ 

following  documents  will  show  : — 

Shanghai,  the  4th  day  of  May,  ISH. 

The  defendant  by  his  Counsel  moves  for  leave  to  appeal  to  Her  M&jtf;  '^ 

Council  against  the  judgment  delivered  the  8rd  day  of  May  inst.  apoa  i^  ^  ■ 

obtained  by  the  defenduit  on  the  23rd  day  of  April  last.  '. 

(Signed)  Nichoi«a8  J.  HAJcns.    ( 

The  defendant  having  paid  into  Court  the  sum  of  seven  thoosazid  tv@  h 

dred  and  eighty  seven  r^  taels  in  accordance  with  the  tenna  of  an  ords'  i^  - 

in  this  cause  dated  the  I8th  day  of  April  last,  and  having  also  paid  a  i^^ 

sum  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty  seven  —  taela    as    secoiiST  ' 

costs  and  for  the  due  prosecution  of  the  appeal,  it  is  ordered  that  the  dcfesis 
have  liberty,  and  leave  is  hereby  granted  to  him,  to  appeal  to  Her  1Iaj««v_ 
Council  against  the  judgment  of  this  Court  delivered  on  the  3rd  day  of  Maj  ^' 

Supreme  Court,  May  18,  1871.  (Signed)         Enif  u^D  Hoksk, 

Uh.  JodgeL 

The  sum  of  Taels  7287il  includes  the  taxed  costs  of  the  trial,  and  7? 
176,  acknowledged  by  Mr.  Hart  to  be  due  to  the  Professor,  but  agoiMM  '. 
payment  of  which  he  yet  appeals  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council, 

101 .  The  Defendant's  further  proceedings  were  these.     Earlj  in  ^  ? 
1870,  he  despatched  his  witness,  the  Chief  Secretary  of  the  Inspecto&i- 
General  of  Chinese  Maritime  Customs,  Mr.  Campbell,  to  Eugiand  fcr  tir  ■ 
purpose  of  conducting,  at  the  expense  of  the  Chinese  Exchequer,  his  q^t^ 
to  the  Privy  Council,  whilst  keeping  the  Professor,  deprived  of  all  pecioir  ' 
means,  at  Shanghai.     It  was  only  after  the  lapse  of  five  months,  that— 

Shanghai,  8  October,  VSl^ 
The  defendant  by  his  Counsel  moves  the  Court  that  the  Keooid  of  A^  ' 
in  this  case  be  forwarded  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council. 

(Signed)  Nicholas  J.  Haitnen,  Counsel  for  DefL 

And  after  the  lapse  of  another  six  months,  when  the  case  was  about  to  l« 
taken  into  consideration  by  their  Lordships, — 

Shanghai,  the  15th  April,  1871. 
The  Defendant  moves  for  leave  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  6ouncil  9^* 
the  order  and  decision  of  this  Honorable  Court  upon  the  demurrer  to  t^  It^ 
fendant's  Pleas  in  tiie  above  cause  delivered  the  29th  day  of  March  1870  sudf^ 
leave  to  amend  the  Beoord  of  the  Appeal  in  this  cause  accordingly. 

(Signed)  Wk.  Hakwood,  Solr.  for  DefL 
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Mr,  Hannen  had  in  the  mean  time  been  appointed  Acting  Assistant-Judge 
for  Japan,  hut  in  tJiis  new  capacity  still  cofUinued  to  conduct  tlie  case,  and  to 
4xct  as  Mr,  Bart's  Solicitor.  Mr.  Harwood  only  acted  under  his  instructions. 
Mr.  Hannen  pretended  to  have  been  under  the  impression  that  his  motion 
for  appeal  on  the  demurrer,  which  he  had  deliberately  dropped  one  year 
prevUmsly  (70),  had  been  duly  prosecuted  at  the  time.  The  now  Acting 
Chief  Judge,  C.  W.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  heard  the  motion  in  Chambers  on  April 
19,  and  delivered  the  following  judgment : — 

In  this  cause,  now  under  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council,  Mr.  Harwood  applies 
for  leave  to  appeal  from  an  order  made  upon  a  demurrer  dated  29th  March, 
1870,  and  to  amend  the  Kecord  of  Appeal  accordingly. 

It  appears  that  a  motion  for  leave  to  appeal  from  this  order  was  filed  on 
the  5th  April,  1870,  but  no  order  was  made  upon  this.  The  cause  came  on  for 
hearing  on  the  14  th  day  of  April,  and  the  verdict  being  against  the  defendant 
he  moved  to  set  it  aside.  Upon  the  hearing  of  this  motion,  leave  to  appeal 
from  the  judgment  (delivered  the  3rd  of  May)  was  granted,  and  it  was  this  ap- 
peal of  which  the  Record  was  transmitted  to  the  Privy  Council.  The  appeal 
from  the  judgment  on  the  demurrer  appears  to  have  been  dropped.  There  is 
no  evidence  before  the  Court,  that  there  was  any  mistake  or  oversight  in  the 
matter,  and  at  this  distance  of  time  it  would  be  against  the  ordinary  practice 
and  rules  of  the  Court  to  give  leave  to  appeal  from  it.  As  the  Record  of  the 
actual  Appeal  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council,  it  appears  to  me,  that  ap- 
plication to  amend  it  should  be  made  to  that  Court  if  it  so  think  fit.  I  must 
therefore  discharge  this  role  with  costs. 

Here,  again,  his  Lordship  somewhat  overstepped  the  province  of  the  Judge 
and  acted  the  part  of  Counsel  for  the  Defence,  by  recommending  that  ap- 
plication for  leave  to  amend  the  appeal  should  be  made  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council. 

102.  Accordingly,  the  application  was  made,  and  by  a  decision,  dated 
"At  the  Court  at  Windsor  Castle",  29th  June,  1871,  Her  Most  Excellent 
Majesty  in  Council  orders  as  follows  : — 

.Whereas  there  was  this  day  read  at  the  Board  a  Report  from  the  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  dated  the  19th  of  June  1871  in  the  words 
following,  m; —    \ - 

Her  Majesty  having  taken  the  said  Report  into  consideration  was  pleased 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  Her  Privy  Council  to  approve  thereof  and  to  order 
as  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  said  Robert  Hart  be  and  the  same  is  hereby 
allowed  to  appeal  against  the  said  Order  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  China  and 
Japan  of  the  29th  March  1870,  and  that  his  said  Appeal  from  the  said  Order  on 
the  Demurrer  do  come  on  for  hearing  at  the  same  time  as  his  Appeal  from  the 
order  of  the  3rd  May  1870  now  pending  before  Her  Majesty  in  Council  aud  as 
part  of  the  same.  Whereof  the  Judge  or  Acting  Judge  of  Mer  Majesty's 
Supreme  Court  for  China  and  Japan  for  the  time  being  and  all  other  persons 
whom  it  may  concern  are  to  take  notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

(Signed)  Abthur  Helps. 

Thus,  the  long  vacation  being  at  hand,  and  the  case  being  placed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  list  of  Chinese  Appeals,  it  is  not  likely  to  come  up  again  for 
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hearing  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  Mr.  Hart  bad  succeeded  'aoi 
its  decision  for  at  least  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Jury,  to  wh(se;%L 
he  80  intensily  burned  to  submit  (95,  15),  had  given  its  verdict. 

103.     The  order  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,    of  it^f.  U  p?r 
founded  in  reason  and  unexceptionable,  ^provided  it    letid.  to  ike  yri^-^ 
suit  of  "  complete  Justice  being  done  beitveen  the  parties  '%   with  a  Tiew  x 
it  was  unquestionably  issued,  and,  it  is  said  in  Mr.  Hart's    huiDt«k  >* 
applied  for.     The  latter  assertion  we  have  good  and  solid  grounds  :  •: 
ing.     These  grounds  are  chiefly  :  1 — The  whole  course    of  proceei  i_ 
the  part  of  the  Defence  shows  unmistakeably,  that  its  olyject  was,  do:  * 
justice  done,  but  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.     2 — The  verdict  oi  ^~ 
on  the  first  count,  being  in  favor  of  the  Defence,  althou^li  in  p&JpaLl: 
sition  to  the  evidence  produced,  this  part  of  the  verdict  ivrs  not  ky-'.. 
by  the  Defence  in  its  appeal  to  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Ootincil.     5— 
Report  of  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Her  Majestys  : 
Council,  advising  Her  Most  Excellent  Majesty  to  grant    the  ^Appc£- 
petition  for  special  leave  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreo^e  i 
at  Shanghai  of  March  29,  1870,  (70),  was  obtained  by   the   PetitJcBs: 
Hart,  on  the  groimd  of  false  statements,  tending  to  mislead  their  Lor ^ 
as  to  several  important  points  of  the  true  merits  of  the  case.      The  Ori::  ! 

the  Privy  Council  contains  the  following  words : —  ,• 

■ 

'*  YouK  Majbstt  having  been  pleased  by  Your  General  Order  in  Coce>- 
the  29th  November  1870  to  refer  unto  this  Committee  the  matter  of  axz  A;;-  ; 
from  the  Supreme  Court  for  China  and  Japan  between  Robert  Hart  Ap^r..  | 
and  Johannes  von  Gumpach  Respondent  and  likewise  a  humble  Petite  *- 
Robert  Hart  of  Pekin  in  the  Empire  of  China  setting  forth  that  a  ^etUks  r 
on  the  22nd  day  of  February  1870  filed  against  the  Petitioner  in  Your  Ma.^. 
Supreme  Court  for  China  and  Japan  by  Johannes  von  Gumpach:  x^  - 
Petition  contained  several  paragraphs  charging  the  Petitioner  with  hi^ 
induced  the  said  Johannes  von  Gumpach  by  fraudulent  representations  tr  i' 
ceed  from  England  to  China  and  to  accept  the  office  of  Professor  in  the  T*^ 
Wen-Kuan  a  college  established  by  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  ttwi^ 

of  the  Western  sciences,  and  that 

that  the  cause  came  on  for  trial  on  the  13th  of  April  1870  before  G.  W.  Gv«.*i'» 
Esquire  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  said  Court  and  a  Jury  :  that  the  Coanyi?' 
the  Petitioner  on  the  hearing  of  the  said  Cause  contended  that  the  £c}''-' 
made  to  the  Chinese  Government  by  the  Petitioner  were  privileged  ci>mfii''^ 
cations  having  been  made  by  the  Petitioner  in  the  course  of  his  duty »-' 
Official  of  the  Chinese  Government :  that  the  learned  Judge  in  summing'ap ' 
case  to  the  Jury  did  not  direct  them  that  communications  made  to  the  Ck£^ 
Government  by  the  Petitioner  in  the  course  of  liis  duty  were  privileged  "'^ 
only  left  it  to  them  to  say  whether  the  Petitioner  by  representing  that  the  *:  • 
Johannes  von  Gumpach  was  absent  from  Pekin  when  he  was  wanted  o^-^ 
false  statement,  and  whether  the  Chinese  Government  dismissed  him  in  cc:^ 
quence,  saying  that  it  was  for  the  Jury  to  consider  whether  the  represenuik:- 
were  wan*anted  by  circumstances :  that  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  fur  cl 
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I^etitioner  upon  the  charges  of  fraudulent  representation  but  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  said  Johannes  von  Gumpach  as  regards  the  charges  contained  in  the 
7th  8th  and  9th  paragraphs  of  the  Petition  hereinbefore  set  forth  and  assessed 
the  damages  at  £18(^  :  that  the  Petitioner  having  obtained  a  Rule  for  a  New 
Trial  on  various  grounds  and  amongst  others  on  the  ground  of  misdirection  in 
that  the  learned  Judge  did  not  direct  the  Jury  that  communications  made  by 
the  Petitioner  to  the  Chinese  Government  in  the  course  of  his  official  duty  were 
privileged  the  Rule  came  on  for  argument  before  the  said  Supreme  Court  and 
the  said  Court  determined  on  the  3rd  May  1870  that  at  the  time  of  the  hearing 
of  tlie  said  Cause  there  was  no  plea  on  the  Record  raising  that  question  and 
(having  also  determined  the  other  points  raised  against  the  Petitioner)  they  on 
the  3rd  May  1870  ordered  that  the  Rule  obtained  by  the  Petitioner  should  be 
discharged  with  Costs  :  that  the  Petitioner  feeling  aggrieved  thereby  petitioned 
for  and  obtained  leave  to  appeal  to  Your  Majesty  in  Council  from  the  said  last 
mentioned  Order  of  the  3rd  May  1870  and  the  Petitioner  is  prosecuting  and 
intends  to  prosecute  his  said  Appe^ :  that  the  Petitioner  is  advised  that  the 
said  paragraphs  of  his  answer  setting  up  the  '  privilege '  having  been  struck 
out  by  the  said  Order  of  the  29th  of  March  1870  it  is  expedient  with  a  view  to 
complete  justice  being  done  between  the  parties  that  the  Petitioner  should  be 
in  a  position  to  Appeal  from  the  said  last  mentioned  Order  and  to  contend  on 
tlie  hearing  of  the  said  A^ppeal  from  the  said  Order  of  the  3rd  of  May  1870  that 
the  said  prior  Order  of  the  29th  of  March  1870  was  wrong  in  point  of  law  and 
humbly  praying  that  Your  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council  will  be  pleased 
to  order  that  the  Petitioner  shall  have  special  leave  to  appeal  from  the  said 
Order  of  the  said  Supreme  Court  of  China  and  Japan  of  the  29th  day  of  March 
3870  or  to  make  such  further  or  other  Order  as  to  Your  Majesty  in  Council 
may  seem  just  and  proper  The  Lords  op  the  Committee  in  obedience  to  Your 
Majesty's  said  General  Order  of  Reference  have  taken  the  said  humble  Petition 
into  consideration  and  their  Lordships  do  agree  humbly  to  report  to  Your 
Majesty  that  the  Petitioner  Robert  Hart  ought  to  be  allowed  to  appeal  against 
tlie  said  Order  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  China  and  Japan  of  the  29th  March 
1870  and  that  his  said  Appeal  from  the  said  Order  on  the  Demurrer  do  come  on 
for  hearing  at  the  same  time  as  his  Appeal  from  the  Order  of  the  3rd  May  1870 
now  pending  before  Your  Majesty  in  Council  and  as  part  of  the  same  ". 

The  false  statements,  embodied  in  the  Defendant's,  Mr.  Hart's,  petition  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Coancil  are  : — 

1.  That  the  Plaintifif 's  petition  of  February  22,  (as  amended  on  March 
22),  1870,  filed  against  the  Defendant  in  the  Supreme  Court  at  Shanghai 
cliarged  him  with  having  induced  the  Plaintiff  by  fraudulent  representations 
to  accept  the  office  of  Professor  in  the  T^ung-W^Kuan  a  college  established  by 
tlie  Chiitese  GovemmcTU  for  the  teaching  of  the  Western  Sciences. — The  Plain- 
tiff's petition,  which  we  transcribe  in  the  succeeding  art.  104,  will  be  found 
to  contain  no  such  charge.  The  object  of  Mr.  Hart's  false  statement  mani- 
festly is,  to  establish  d  priori  before  the  Privy  Council  the  following  points 
at  variance  with  the  truth,  to  represent  the  Plaintiff  as  having,  himself, 
brought  them  forward,  and,  by  imbuing  the  minds  of  the  Lords  of  thb 
Judicial  Committee  with  his  impression,  to  influence  and  mislead  their 
Lordships'  judgment,  viz :  1 — ^That  the  Plaintiff  "  accepted  the  office  of 
Professor  in  the  T*ung-WcQ-Kuan  ",  the  modern  use  of  the  term  "Professor" 
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being  a  somewhat   latitudinarian   one,   and   qaite  admitting  c€  ti 
plication  to  the  (ictual  T'ung-W^n-Kuan,  as  previously  described  (s 
88,  i).  The  Plaintiff  was  appointed  by  the  Defendant  to  **  the  (Prc€e»r 
Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy"  in  a  projeeted  Go^emmest  *<. 
(or  University)  of  Western  Science  and  Learning"  (88,  s).      This  *» 
office"  he  accepted  in  London.     In  his   ^4etter  of  appomtmeDt %  »: 
him  by  the  Defendant  from  Lisbnrn,  the  Chinese  words  2*^n^WH'^ 
designating,   unknown  to  the   Plaintiff,  an  existing  private    ''U^- 
School "  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  PkisLi 
been  left  in  complete  ignorance,  were  fravdulenily  subetitiited  fir  :^ 
projected  College  or  University  by  the  Defendant  (88,  s*  oompL  104.  ^\  .- 
That  the  T^ung-W^Kuan  is  "a  College  ",  or  a  University  ^  which  it  l« 
and  never  has  been  (87 — s-^).     3 — That  the  T'ung-Wto-Kuan  is  a  01 
"established  by  the  Chinese  Government".     The  T^ung-Wdf^-Kunx  f* 
1862,  with  the  mere  sanction  of  the  Chinese  Government^  established  * 
the  Tsung-li  Yam^n"  (see  87,  2),  as  a  private  9c7hool  of  its  own  (JO;87,i^, 
4— That  the  T^utig-WhirKuan  is  a  College,  established  ''for  the  tescL^  : 
the  Western  Sciences".     The  T^ufigWen-Euan  was,  established  fortLi-  . 
purpose  of  instructing  a  few  Chinese  lads  in  Russian,  French,  and  EngiiaL  .  ■ 
qualifying  them  for  the  postof  Interpreters  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamto  (10;  87..- 1 


2.  That,  at  the  trial  on  April  13 — 14,  the  Counsel  for  the  IXeicL.i 
contended,  that  tlie  Reports  made  to  the  Chinese  Government  by  the  2>f^*- 
were  privileged  communications,  liaving  been  made  by  the   DefendaH  t« 
course  of  his  diUy  as  an  official  of  the  Chinese  Government ".     AU  thftt  \' 
Hannen,  in  applying  for  a  non-suit,  remarked  was,  according  to  the  ^Y 
in  "the  North-China  Herald",  that  "He  might  further  ai^gue,  that  .« 
communications"  [that  the  "Plaintiff  had  reigned",  and  that  he  '^hai^^ 
Peking  on  the  28th  (November)  without  leave"]  "were   privilegei s? 
therefore  not  actionable";  according   to  the  Report    in   the   "£v€ir~ 
Courier ",  that :  "  He  might  add  further,  that  both  those  oommimica!?^ 
to  the  Yam§n  were  privileged ;  but  he  thought  his  previous  eergumad  as« 
sufficient  to  sustain  his  plea*\     Mr.  Hannen,  therefore,  did  not  "fuit^- 
argue"  that  the  two  communications  in  question  were  privileged.    Sou* 
indeed,  from  this  being  the  case,  what  he  "  contended  "  was^  that  Mr.  H^r 
*'felt,  the  matter  must  go  to  a  Jury""  (95,  15).      We  thus  find^thitt^ 
Plaintiff  Jiad  bond  fide  accepted  the  Judgment  of  the  Supreme  On^^' 
Shanghai  of  March  29,  1870;  and  deliberately  given  up  kis   tnitnti<!»'' 
prosecute  the  motion  of  April  5,  1870,  for  leave  to  appeal  to  Her  M^: 


I 
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in  CowncU  agamst  that  order  and  decision  (70).  We  may  add,  that  both 
the  '' oommunioations "  from  the  Defendant  to  the  Tsung-li  Yam^n,  of 
which  his  petition  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  speaks,  namely,  that 
*'  Plaintiff  had  resigned "  and  "  left  Peking  on  the  28th  without  leave ", 
constitute  but  very  secondary  and  trivial  elements  of  the  charge  against 
him,  wiz,,  the  Defendant  falsely  informing  the  Tsung-li  Tam^n,  that  the 
Plaintiff  had  '^  steadily  declined  to  do  any  of  the  work  that  was  allotted  to 
him  ^  (45),  i.«.  to  perform  his  duties,  and  thereby  and  by  further  false 
representations  (49)  inducing  his  dismissal  on  the  part  of  the  Tsung-li 
Yam^n  (51).  Lastly,  the  Defendant's  Counsel  did  not  remark  that  the 
communications,  to  which  allusion  is  made,  were  made  to  ''the  Chinese 
Government  '\  but,  what  is  a  very  different  thing,  to  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn 
(87,  2) ;  nor  did  he  remark  at  all,  that  they  were  ''  made  by  the  Defendant 
in  the  course  of  his  duty  as  an  Official  of  the  Chinese  Government ".  The 
object  of  the  false  statement,  here  under  consideration,  obviously  is  to 
establish  d  priori  before  the  Privy  Council  the  following  points  at  variance 
with  the  truth,  and,  by  imbuing  the  minds  of  thb  Lords  of  the  Judicial 
CoMMiTTEB  accordingly,  to  influence  and  mislead  their  Lordships'  judgment^ 
viz:  1 — That  it  had  al^miyB  been  tlie  intention  of  the  Defendant  to  prosecute 
his  motion  for  leave  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  against  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Shanghai  of  March  29,  1870,  and  that  its  non- 
prosecution  was  purely  accidental ;  whereas  the  original  intention  had  been 
deliberately  abandoned.  2 — That  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn  is  identical  with  the 
Chinese  Government ;  which  it  is  not.  3 — ^That  the  Defendant  is  an  official 
of  the  Chinese  Government ;  which  he  is  not. 

3.  That  the  Defendant  "obtained  (from  the  Supreme  Court  at 
Shanghai)  a  Rule  for  a  New  Trial ";  and  that  <'  the  Rule ",  i.e.  the  New 
Trial,  came  on  for  argument  and  hearing  before  the  said  Court  on  the  Srd 
Majfy  1870". — No  such  Rule  was  obtained,  and  no  such  New  Trial  took 
place.  A  Rule  Nisi  was  obtained  on  the  30th  April  and,  on  the  3rd  May, 
1870,  dismissed  with  costs  (99).  Against  this  Order  alone  the  Defendant 
appealed  to  Ber  Majesty  in  Council;  and  as  the  appeal  simply  comprehends 
the  legal  question :  Whether  the  said  Rule  Nisi  was,  or  was  not,  dismissed 
on  proper  and  valid  grounds :  the  obfect  of  the  Defendant^  in  falsely  stating 
the  Rule  Nisi,  obtained  by  him,  to  have  been  a  Rule  for  a  New  Trial,  was 
obviously  to  mislead  the  Lords  of  thb  Judicial  ComfiTTBB  as  to  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  with  the  view  of  inducing  their  Lordships  to  advise  Her 
Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council  to  grant  the  Defendant's  petition. 

5a 
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4.  That  the  learned  Judge,  in  summing  up  the  c&se  to  the  J.-^ 
April   14,  1S7 Oy)  sliould  luive  directed  t/iem  tJuU  "  c/jnuo^uMieatiomiL  ^r- 
the   Chinese  Govemmeivt  by  the  DefendarU  in  the  courge    of  hU  ^k' 
privileged", — Independently  of  the  utter  untenability,  not  to  aav  ai*.' 
of  the  abstract  general  principle,  here  laid  down  bj  tlie  J^eimtdiL: 
learned  Judge  had  no  reason  to  direct,  and  could  not   hATe  dh?ct£-: 
Jury  in  the  sense  indicated     Because  : — The  Defendant's  lawful  ds*- 
Head  Inspector  of  Chinese  Foreign-Maritime  Customs  in  the  serrice . ' 
Tsung-li  YamSn — ^and  he  had  no  other  lawful  duties  to  pcrfonn —  ' 
entirely  imconneoted  with  the  Plaintiff  and  his  conduct.      2 — ^It  h34 .: 
way  been  argued  by  the  Defendant's  Counsel,  in  the  course  of  his  pfei" 
that  any  communications,  made  by  the  Defendant,  were  priTikged.   . 
term    "privilege"  or   "privileged"  does  not  even   occur    in   hb  t» 
(66,  21— 24)'     3 — No  communications  regarding  the  Plaintiff  were  b ' 
Defendant  made   to   the  Chinese  Government ;   they  were   node  t: 
Tsung-li  YamSn.      4 — The   Defendant,   not  being  in   the  service  c/   ' 
Chinese  Government  (87,  2,  g ;  93,  note),  had  no  communications  w  1- 
to  it  "  in  the  course  of  his  duty". 

6.  That  the  learned  Judge  left  to  the  Jury  to  say  only,  whHh 
Defendant,  hy  representing  tiMt  the  Plaintiff  was  absent  from  Pekim^  ^ir 
was  wantedf  made  a  false  statement,  and  whetJier  the   Chinese  Ufffrm* 
dismissed  him  in  consequence,  saying  that  it  loas  for  the  Jury  to  re"    , 
whether  the  representations  were  warranted  hy  the  circumstances, — ^A  rrfi?ri:-  ] 
to  the  Judge's  charge  to  the  Jury  (96)  will  show  this  statement  * 
untrue.     It  is  a  false  assertion,  also,  that  the  Plaintiff  was  dismissed  bj*. , 
Chinese  Government.     He  was  dismissed  by  the  Tsung-li  Yamen  (511      j 

104.  The  amended  petition  of  the  Plaintiff",  filed  in  the  Sup-. 
Court  at  Shanghai  on  March  25,  1870,  reads  as  follows  ; — 

3  — ^That  in  the  month  of  August  1866,  the  Defendant,  then  being  m  L : 
don,  represented  to  the  Plaintiff"  then  also  being  in  London,  that  he  the  IXf."^ 
dant  was  entrusted  by  the  Chinese  and  English  Grovemments  with  the  Iosl^ 
tion  of  a  College  and  Observatory  at  Peking  in  the  Empire  of  China,  thai  ♦• 
said  College  was  to  be  an  Institution  for  the  teaching  to  the  Chinese  of  Wess^r. 
Sciences  and  Learning  with  a  view  to  the  regeneration  of  China,  and  tbst'^ 
the  Defendant  was  authorized  to  procure  therefor  a  library  and  to  a{^ - 
thereto  Professors  in  various  branches  of  Sciences  and  Learning. 

2>-'That  in  consequence  of  and  relying  upon  the  said  repreeentatioiis  d  u- 
Defendant  the  Plaintiff  applied  to  the  Defendant  for  an  appointment  to  tka^> 
College  at  Peking  in  a  letter  bearing  date  the  3rd  day  of  August,  1866. 

3— That  the  Defendant  in  a  letter  bearing  date  Lisburn  the  loth  Aug*^ 
1866,  informed  the  Plaintiff  that  he  had  been  selected  for  appointment  t.^  t: 
Chair  of  Mathematics  and  Astronomy  in  the  T*ung- Wen-Kuan  at  Peking.  i&; 
that  his  salary  would  commence  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  eight  hootiit* 
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Baikwan  taels  a  year  (£600  Sterling)  from  the  date  of  hia  departure  from  Europe, 
and  that  lie  the  Plaiutifl'  should  take  his  passage  to  Shanghai  without  delay. 

4 — That  relying  upon  the  said  representations  of  the  Defendant  and  also 
on  further  representations  of  the  Defendant  that  on  the  Plaintiff's  arrival  at 
Peking  the  amount  of  his  salary  would  be  settled  to  his  entire  satisfaction  and 
that  he  would  probably  be  appointed  President  of  the  said  College  and  also 
President  or  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Astronomy,  and  believing  that  the 
words  T^uiig-  Win-Kuan  used  in  the  said  letter  of  the  Defendant  mentioned  in 
the  last  paragraph  related  to  and  in  point  of  fact  meant  the  said  College  and 
Observatory  which  the  Defendant  represented  himself  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
foundation  of  by  the  Chinese  and  English  Crovemments,  the  Plaintiff  accepted 
the  said  appointments,  left  England,  proceeded  to  China,  and  arrived  at  Peking 
on  or  about  the  22nd  day  of  November,  1866,  and  forthwith  signified  to  the 
Defendant  his  readiness  to  enter  upon  his  duties  in  connection  with  the  said 
alleged  College  and  Observatory. 

5 — That  in  truth  and  in  fact  at  the  date  of  the  said  arrival  of  the  Plaintiff 
at  Peking  the  said  College  and  Observatory  had  no  existence,  nor  had  the  said 
Defendant  then  or  at  any  time  before  or  subsequently  thereto  any  authority 

from  the  Chinese*^    English  Governments  to  found  the  same  or  to  procure 

therefor  a  library  or  to  appoint  thereto  Professors  in  various  branches  of 
Sciences  and  Learning  of  which  the  said  Defendant  was  well  aware  at  the  time 
of  his  making  the  said  representations  to  the  Plaintiff. 

6-7That  the  Plaintiff  remained  at  Peking  from  the  date  of  his  arrival  in 
November,  1866,  tUl  about  the  28th  November,  1866,  and  that  during  the  whole 
of  this  period  no  steps  whatever  have  been  or  were  taken  by  the  Defendant  to- 
wards  the  foundation  of  a  College,  Observatory,  or  Library,  nor  has  the  Plain- 
tiff ever  been  called  upon  by  the  Defendant  or  any  other  person  to  perform  any 
duties  whatsoever. 

7 — That  on  or  about  the  22nd  day  of  September,  1869,  the  Defendant  wil- 
fully and  falsely  represented  to  the  Tsung-li  Y  am^n  or  Foreign  Board  at  Peking 
that  the  ^Plaintiff  had  asked  to  be  relieved  from  his  duties  and  declined  to 
perform  them. 

8 — T^at  the  Defendant  further  wilfully  and  falsely  represented  to  the  said 
Tsung-li  Yamen,  that  the  Plaintiff  had  absented  himself  from  Peking  at  a  time 
when  his  active  services  might  be  required  in  the  said  College. 

9  -  That  in  consequence  and  by  reason  of  the  said  wilful  and  false  repre- 
sentations of  the  Defendant  mentioned  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs  an  in- 
timation was  sent  by  the  said  Tsung-li  Yamdn  to  the  Plaintiff'  that  his  services 
were  no  longer  required. 

10— That  the  Defendant  in  a  letter  to  the  Plaintiff' bearing  date  the  20th 
day  of  October,  1869,  alleges  that  the  Plaintiff  was  in  the  service  of  the  Impe- 
rial Government  (of  China)  from  the  15th  August  1806  to  the  30th  September 
1868,  and  that  he  the  Plaintiff  is  not  any  longer  in  the  service  of  that  Govern- 
ment and  the  Plaintiff  has  been  unable  to  obtain  any  pay,  salary,  or  compensa- 
tion since  the  said  30th  day  of  September,  1868. 

11 — That  the  Plaintiff  has  in  consequence  of  the  wilful  misrepresentations, 
fraud,  slander,  and  deceit  of  the  Defendant  suffered  great  pecuniary  loss,  per- 
sonal inconvenience,  and  been  prevented  from  continuing  those  researches  in 
Astronomy  and  Sciences  on  which  he  was  previously  engaged,  and  has  other- 
wise been  greatly  injured,  and  claims  as  damages  the  sum  of  £3000. 

12  -  That  the  Defendant  is  indebted  to  the  Plaintiff  in  the  sum  of  £700  for 
Under  thi8  Count  the  Plaintiff  suekH  the  money  payable  by  the  Defendant  to  the 
recovery  of  £7(»o  Sterling  U'iug  the  whole    Plaintiff  for  money  had  and  received  by  the 

Z  "ie'S^Sotr.Tih.  ChK'li:":!?:!  I>-fe"<l»ut  f.,r  the  use  of  the  PUmtilT  and  for 
nioiit  or  oLiier  i>or6oii}i  for  tiie  i»ay,  sjiiary,  nioiiey  fouud  to  be  due  from  tiie  Defendant  to 
aiid  Tumuuerotion  of  the  PiaiutiiT.  the  Plaintiff  on  accounts  stated  between  them. 
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And  the  Plaintiff  therefore  prays  that  the  Defendant  maty  be 
pay  to  the  Plaititiff  the  said  sumB  of  £3000  and  £700  respectiv^y  togecks  ^ 
the  costs  of  this  suit  and  that  the  Plaintifi  xnay  have  Bucb  oilier  wi  br. 
relief  as  the  nature  of  the  case  may  require. 
The  Defendant  to  this  Petition  is  ^ 
Robert  Hart  a  Brittsh  subject  in  f     (Signed)        R^   T.  Rwsvit, 
the  Employ  of  the  Imperial  Chi- 1  OomiBel  for  tike  Pteis: 

nese  Maritime  Customs.  i 


Every  one  of  the  facta,  alleged  in  this  petition,  for  the  particnlar 
which,  we  need  not  remark,  the  Plaintiff's  Counsel  is  responsSblcv  ^* 
intents  and  purposes  been  fully  proved  in  the  preceding^  F*g^  ^''- 
venture  to  think,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  even  the  most  8cnxp«^'^ 
our  readers. 

105.    The  present  state,  then,  of  the  law-suit,  pendii^  bc^m : 
Majesty's  Privy's  Council  betweem  the  Professor  and  Mr.   Sart,'»'^ 
On  the  22nd  March,  1870,  a  preliminary  trial  took  place  at  the  Ssp*- 
Court  of  Shanghai  on  a  Demurrer  to  certain  paragraphs  of  the  Defec-: 
answer  to  the  Plaintiff's  petition,   alleging  that  the  Defendant,  lex. 
British  subject,  in  his  capacity  of  a  servant  of  the  Chinese  Imperial  Gj^--' 
ment  was  not  amenable  to  British  Law  for  any  wrongful  acta,  he  might  :. 
committed,  or  conunit,  in  the  said  capacity  against  another  British  sotj. 
Judgment  in  this  action  was  delivered  on  March  29,  1870,  bytbet* 
Judge  Sir  Edmund  Hornby,  against  the  Defendant,   with   costs  (70). 
April  5,   1870,  Defendant  moved  for  leave  to  appeal  to  Her  MaM"  ' 
Council  against  this  judgment ;  hut  allowed  the  motion  to  drop. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  April,  1870,  the  chief  cause  was  tried  befure  t 
Assistant  Judge,  C.  W.  Goodwin,  Esq.,  and  a  Jury  of  five.  The  set 
comprehended  three  counts  :  1 — False  representations  in  Eoglaod.  •- 
False  and  slanderous  representations  in  China.  3 — A  money  count  foi  -• 
recovery  of  £700  due  to  the  Plaintiff  for  salary ;  of  which  a  sum  of  i'  * 
and  one  of  Peking  Taels  185  were  by  the  learned  Judge  with  drawn  frt 
the  consideration  of  the  Jury ;  leaving  a  balance  only  of  ShangfaAi  f  *-• 
176???.  Damages,  claimed  under  the  two  first  ooimts,  £3000.  On  tbeps: 
of  the  Defence,  efforts  and  means  were  used  to  obtain  a  verdict  in  Mr.  HiT 
favor  (73-86 ;  95,  i),  such  as,  seconded  by  other  circumstances  (96,  i^vtl^- 
let  us  hope,  rarely  witnessed  in  an  English  Court  of  Justice.  Still,  the  J^ 
returned  a  verdict  for  the  Plaintiff  on  the  money-county  and,  on  the  8ee,i 
count,  Damages,  £1800 ;  but,  ill-directed  by  the  learned  Judge  (96,  s)»  ^^ 
in  palpable  contradiction  with  the  evidence,  on  the  first  count  for  ^  | 
Defendant  Four  out  of  the  dye  Jurors  are  understood  to  have  \^ 
unanimously  of  opinion  that  a  verdict  for  the  Plaintiff  ought  to  he  ntercf^ 
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on  all  three  counts,  together  with  the  full  amount  of  Damages  claimed ;  the 
only  and  obstinately  dissenting  Juror  being  a  countryman  of  the  Defendant, 
(an  Irish  gentleman).  No  motion  for  leave  to  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in 
Council  against  this  verdict  was  Tnade, 

On  April  26,  1870,  there  was  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  a  Rule 
Nisi,  obtained  by  the  Defendant,  to  show  cause  why  that  part  of  the  Jury's 
verdict)  which  was  in  fietvor  of  the  Plaintiff,  should  not  be  set  aside,  or  why, 
relative  to  »^,  a  new  trial  should  not  be  granted.  The  Defendant's  Counsel, 
Mr.  Hannen,  **  on  rising,  wished  to  know  if  the  Court  would  entertain  the 
question  of  privilege,  as,  if  not,  he  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the  Court 
in  arguing  the  point.  This  question  of  privilege  had  been  the  great  point 
during  the  trial " — ^it  was  never  argued  at  the  trial — ''  and  he  maintained  he 
had  raised  it  at  the  trial,"  which  he  had  not  done  (comp.  103,  ^).  "  The 
Court  intimated  an  opinion  that  the  point  would  raise  a  fresh  issue  not 
fairly  arising  out  of  the  pleadings  as  they  stand,  and  could  not  be  entertained. 
Mr.  Hannen  then  preceded  to  argue  that  the  verdict  was  against  the 
evidence  **  (Report  of  the  case  in  the  '^  North-China  Herald  for  April  30, 
1870).  On  May  3,  1870,  Judgment  was  delivered  by  the  Chief  Judge, 
Sir  Edmund  Hornby,  dismissing  the  Rule,  with  costs  (99).  Against  this 
decision  the  Defendant  moved  for,  and  obtained  on  May  5,  1870,  leave  to 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council  (100). 

On  April  15,  1871,  the  Defendant  moved  by  (his  Counsel  Mr.  Hannen, 
Acting  Assistant  Judge  for  Japan,^  represented  by)  Mr.  Harwood,  for  leave 
to  amend  the  Record  of  the  Appeal.  The  application  had  to  be  dismissed, 
with  Costs,  by  the  Acting  Chief  Judge,  Mr.  Goodwin  (101);  who,  however, 
recommedcd  the  Defendant  to  direct  his  application  to  Her  Majesty's 
Privy  Council 

On  June  29,  1871,  Her  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  Council,  by  the 
advice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Judical  Committee,  granted  to  the  Defendant 
special  leave  to  appeal,  on  the  ground  of  "  expedience  ",  and  with  the  view 
to  "  complete  justice  being  done  between  the  parties ",  as  the  Defendant's 
petition,  theoretically,  has  it.  Strange  enough,  however,  the  same  petition 
did  apply,  practically,  for  partial  justice  only,  namely  in  favor  of  the 
Defendant ;  and,  more  singular  still,  based  its  prayer  to  that  end  on  a 
series  of  wilfully  false  statements. 

1  The  instructions  were  sent  to  Mr.  Hannen  telegraphically  by  Mr.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Hart's  witness  and  agent,  who  is  conducting  the  appeal  in  England,  and  to  whose 
proceedings  the  Professor's  attention  has  been  called  from  more  than  one  quarter. 
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106.     Under  these  circumstances,  it  appears    to  us  that  the!»  :- 
two   courses  open  for  the  Lords  op  the  Judicial.    Comhittee   ? 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  to  pursue,  namely,  either    to   reconsider  '^ 
fendant's  petition,  to  advice  Her  Most  Excellent   Majesty  to  resr- 
special  leave  to  appeal  granted  to  the  Defendant,    and  to  proceei  * 
hearing  of  the  case,  irrespective  of  *  the  privilege*   question  ;  or  tix. 
a  view  to  "  complete  justice  being  done  between  the  parties,"  whd « 
naturaUy  and  necessarily  include  the  consideration  of  the  Jury's  tctL 
the  first  count,  contrary  to  the  facts  of  the  case   and    in  conse4ii£L 
the   learned  Judge's  misdirection    given  in  JDe/endkini'^   favor,  xo  .- 
some   legal   form   to   this   end.       No  one  can  be    more    anxious  : 
"  complete  justice  done"  between  Mr.  Hart  and  himself;    than  is  tb: 
fessor.     To  him  the  attainment  of  this  object  is  paramount  to  all 
considerations,     ^ut  justice  should  not  only  be  the  object  :  it  sborJd  L 
way  also  to  arrive  at  that  object.     It  has  has  not  been  the   IXefendan:: ' 
The  Lords  op  the  Judicial  Committee,  therefore,  before  in  tb«r  »>. 
deciding  upon  the  course  to  the  pursued,  will  have  to  take  into  Cka^- 
tion,  it  seems  to  us,  the  following  points  : — 

1.  The  Defendant,  by  declining  and  evading,  on  the  most  unti 
and  frivolous  grounds,  the  Plaintiff's  repeated  propositions  for  fair  rt 
tion  or  an  honorable  amicable  settlement,  has  thereby,  and  in  masr. 
ways  shown  that  his  real  object  is  not  justice  and  equity,  but  opp-^- 
and  delay ;  and,  having  forced  the  Plaintiff  to  have  recourse  to  tL^  1  ■ 
by  the  Law  the  Defendant  should  be  held  to  abide.  ; 

■ 

2.  The  Defendant  having,  for  a  long  space  of  time  foUovping  upt?n  tfc  r  j 
trial,  deliberately  and  inteiitioiKilly  relinquished  his  application  of  Air.,  j 
1870,  for  leave  to  appeal  relative  to  *  the  privilege  *  question,  hati  tLt:. 
waived  every  claim  to  Her  Majesty's  favorable  consideration  of  his  »'^ ' 
quent  petition  for  sjiecial  leave  to  appeal, — a  petition  conceded,  not  0:1' 
ground  of  legal  right,  but  on  that  of  "  expediency."  But  that  the  Defenl :  I 
original  intention  to  appeal  on  'the  privilege'  question,  had  been  delil-er,' 
abandoned  between  the  5th  April,  1870,  and  the  15th  April,  1871,  ti^* 
to  say,  for  a  space  of  time  exceeding  twelve  months,  is  plain  for  tb- 
reasons  :  1 — The  motion  of  April  5th,  1870,  was  not  followed  up  with-* 
time  prescribed  by  law.  2 — At  the  trial  on  April  13 — 14,  1870,  the : 
of  *  privilege,'  (more  correctly  speaking,  of  non-amenability  to  EugUsli  L* 
on  the  part  of  the  Defendant.)  so  far  from  being  argued,  was  by  inip!i«'' 
positively  relinquished  by  his  counsel  (103,  2).     3 — Xo  motion  fur  Iv'f 
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appeal  against  the  verdict  oftJie  Jury^  retwned  on  April  14,  1870,  tvas  en- 
tered by  tJte  Defendant  and,  conseqtiently,  that  verdict  was  accepted  by  him, 
and  the  originally  contemplated  appeal  on  '  the  privilege  '  question  definitely 
abandoned.  4 — In  the  course  of  the  argument  on  tlie  Rule  A^m,  on  April 
26,  1870,  the  Defendant's  Coimsel,  although  he  alleged  to  have  raised  *  the 
privilege  *  question  at  the  trial, — which  he  had  not  done, — submitted  to,  and 
accepted,  the  view  of  the  Court,  that  the  Court  could  not  entertain  the 
question  of  privilege  (105).  5 — It  being,  under  these  circumstances,  simply 
imp«)ssible  that  the  Defendant's  Counsel  could,  as  he  alleged,  have  been 
under  the  impression,  when  moving,  on  April  15,  1871,  for  leave  to  amend 
the  appeal,  and  loith  the  Judges  Order  for  leave  to  appeal  against  tlie  Judg- 
ment of  May  3,  1870,  under  his  eyes,  that  the  motion  for  leave  to  appeal  of 
April  5,  1870,  had  been  duly  prosecuted  :  it  follows,  that  until  April  15, 
1871,  it  had  been  deliberately  and  intentionally  relinquished.  6 — In  fact, 
'  tJie  privilege  *  question  liad,  properly  speaking^  never  been  raised  by  the  De- 
fendant. For,  on  reference  to  his  answers  (66,  21—24)  to  paragraphs  7,  8,  and 
9,  of  the  Plaintiff's  petition  (104),  it  will  be  seen,  that  they  certainly  state 
certain  dry  alleged  facts,  biU  that  tlie  Defendant  fails  to  state  any  legal  conclvr 
sions  as  following  from  them  ;  and  hence,  the  Plaintiff's  Counsel  had  to  rest  his 
argimieut  on  the  mere  presumption,  that  the  'privilege'  question — that  "great 
point  during  the  trial"  (105) — was  meant  to  be  embodied  in  those  answers. 

8.  The  Defendant,  having  approached  the  Throne  with  a  petition,  based 
on  untrue  statements  tending  to  pervert  the  course  of  public  justice,  has 
thereby,  it  appears  to  us,  committed  a  grave  offence  against  the  Majesty  of 
the  Law,  as  represented  by  Her  Most  Excellent  Majesty  the  Queen  in 
Council,  and  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee.  Would  it  not  be  sub- 
versive of  the  very  highest  principles  of  Law  and  Justice,  were  such  an 
offence  allowed  to  pass,  the  offender  permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his 
offence,  and  an  Order,  on  the  ground  of  false  representations  obtained  from 
Her  Majesty  in  Council  by  the  advice  of  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Com- 
mittee, suffered  to  remain  tmrescinded ) 

4.  The  character  of  the  evidence  on  oath,  given  at  the  trial  by  the 
Defendant  and  his  witness,  Mr.  Campbell,  viewed  both  separately  and  com- 
binedly,  as  previously  exposed  (72 — 84  ;  comp.  71  ;  65,  and  p.  756  note), 
appears  to  us  to  claim  the  most  earnest  consideration  of  their  Lordships. 
So  also  the  character  of  the  pleading  of  Defendant's  Counsel,  Mr.  BanQen, 
(66 — 69  ;  95, 1— le),  and  the  decisions  and  the  charge  to  the  Jury  of  the 
learned  Judge,  Mr.  Goodwin,  who  presided  at  the  trial  (96). 
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5.  The  procrastination,  malice,  and  vindictireness,  which  hxn  zi^ 
the  proceedings  of  the  Defendant  and  the  Defence,  and   annei^aui; 
tailed  on  the  Plaintiff  great  and  prolonged  hardships  and  pnYfttinB,  i: . 
his  health,  and  exposed  his  life  to  danger,  demand  next»  it  aee&B  to  bi 
Lordship's  serious  attention.     That  the  Defendant  should,  after  <ki^ 
leave  to  appeal,  have  allowed  five  months  to  elapse  before  appljinf  ^ 
Supreme  Court  to  have  the  Record  of  the  case  forwarded   to  Her  )^f 
Privy  Council,  and  a  period  of  twelve  morUks,  before  disoovering  thit. . 
having  deliberately  relinquished  his  motion  for  leave  to  appeal  on  *(z» 
vilege '  question,  he  had  not  intended  to  relinquish  it^    sufficieDtlj  p 
that  delay  was  the  object  of  the  Defendant  in  thus  procr&3lii»tiDg.  ■ 
motives  herein  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  three,  vU  :  to  put  off  s» 
as  possible  the  decision  of  the  Privy  Council,  in  the  anticipatioii  of  iti  ' 
given  in  favor  of  the  Plaintiff;  to  employ  in  the  interval   such  metai 
money,  its  auxiliaries,  and  his  witness  and  agent  (Mr.  Campbell)  de^' 
tmthout  delay,  to  England  in  the  first  days  of  May,   1870,    may  Iai^  ^ 
able,  and  be  able,  to  command,  in  order  to  procure  the  Profeasoi^s  cS 
and  the  desire  to  gratify  his  malice  and  vindictive  feeling  towards  the  F- 
tiff.     As  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  a  feeling  on  Mx,  Harfs  par. 
need  here  only  point  to  the  insulting  tone  of  the  concluding  sentence  d 
letter  to  the  Professor  of  October  15,  1868,  (35),  his  libellous  noterK* 
ing  the  Professor  of  May  5,  1869  (p.  668,  note),  his  stealthily  Kekii: 
procure,  and  procuring,  the  Professor's  dismissal  by  the   Tsungli  J^- 
on  a  charge  which  he  knew  to  be  false   (91,  i),  and — ^by   e^en  witbo^- 
from  him  and  appealing  to  Her  Mf^esty  in  Council  against  tlie  p*/^ 
of  that  paltry  fraction  of  his  pecuniary  debt  to  the  Professor,  which  he  ^^ 
found  it  out  of  his  power  to  deny — ^to  consign,  so  far  as  he  was  cooosv- 
"  a  man  of  genius  and  original  research,"  whom  by  false  tepreaaitat  '- 
and  deceitful  promises  he  had  allured  away  firom  his  soientific  porsoits  is 
his  resources  in  Europe,  to  legal  helplessness  and  starvation,  and  thedi»' 
of  Shanghai.^      In  the  spring  of  1871,  the  Professor  was  seised  withts^* 

1  In  the  "North-China  Daily  News"  for  September  29,  1871,  wa  retd:  *'7 
may  at  last  fairly  congratulate  ourselves  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  SanaatB. 
has  been  a  trying  season... The  fortnight,  which  immediately  preceded  the  chaa?* 
Thursday  was  as  trying  a  time,  as  we  ever  recollect  to  hare  passed  throsgk  ^^ 
days  were  specimens  of  the  most  objectionable  Shanghai  type,  and  the  ni^ti  ^" 
simply  unendurable.  We  tossed  to  and  fro  in  our  beds,  we  rose  and  aouglitiebe' 
every  possible  way — all  to  no  purpose  '*. 

2  Whilst  talking  to  a  friend,  who  was  seated  in  an  open 'Caniage^  on  theHflBS^ 
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den  smd  serious  attack  of  illness,  peculiar  to  that  climatey^  and  it  remaitis 
^et  to  be  seen  whether  its  effects  will  prove  chronic,  or  temporary  only. 
We  verily  believe,  that  Mr.  Hurt's  policy  of  delay  did  not  exclude  a  hope 
of  more  fatal  consequences  arising  to  the  Professor  from  his  forced  stay  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse. 

6.  Lastly,  it  will  be  for  their  Lordships  to  consider,  whether, — having 
regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case  and  the  particular  circumstances,  to  which 
arttentioQ  has  been  called  in  what  precedes,  combined  with  the  verdict  of  the 
Jury  on  the  first  count  given  in  favor  of  the  Defendant,  it  has  to  be 
presumed,  in  consequence  of  the  Judge's  misdirection, — an  appeal,  against 
the  other  part  of  the  verdict^  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
Her  Majesty  in  Council,  was  at  all  warrantable  in  law  or  equity ;  or  whether 
the  Defendant,  advancing  the  plea  on  which  the  appeal  is  ostensibly  made 
to  rest  as  a  mere  subterfuge,  and  profiting  by  his  own  wealth  or  the 
resources  of  the  Tsung-li  Yam6n,  has  not,  in  approaching  the  Throne  with 
a  prayer  for  complete  justice,  outraged  Justice,  and  is  simply  attempting  to 
make  tue  of  the  Majesty  of  the  Law  as  an  instrument  for  the  perversion  of  Law 
and  Jiistice  to  his  personal  ends  (95,6),  and  the  g^ratificatian  of  his  own 
vindictiveness.^  It  will  not  escape  their  Lordship's  notice,  that  the  *^four 
hundred  foreigners  in  the  (Chinese)  CusT0MS-«em(^  ",  and  their  apparently 
threatening  attitude  towards  the  Inspector-General  Mr.  Hart,  represent,  in 
the  background  of  the  scene  of  this  action,  the  ghost,  which  has  frightened  the 
Defendant,  his  witness,  and  his  learned  Counsel  into  their  remarkable  efforts 
to  lay  it ;  and  that  to  that  ghost  law,  justice,  equity,  and  truth,  the  interests 
of  science^  and  the  health,  perchance  the  life,  of  the  Defendant,  are  to  be 
ruthlessly  sacrificed.  Nor  will  their  Lordships  foil  to  observe  that,  as 
regards  the  grounds,  on  which  the  Rule  N^isi  was  obtained  by  the  Defendant^ 
the  two  first,  based  on  misdirection  (99),  were,  the  former  wholly  unfoimded 
(above  no.  2),  the  latter  simply  futile  (99) ;  and,  if  there  was  misdirection 
on  the  part  of  the  learned  Judge,  that  it  was  altogether  in  the  Defendanfs 
favor  (96).     As  to  the  Jury's  verdict  being  against  the  weight  of  evidence, 


Bond,  the  Professor,  without  any  premonitory  sign  of  indispontion,  was  suddenly 
struck  down  in  the  road,  as  by  lightning.  Although  his  conadousneBs  returned  and 
be  was  on  his  feet  again,  before  his  friend  had  time  to  leave  the  oarriage  and  oome  to 
bis  assiskanoe,  the  aoddent  and  the  fall  had  thoroughly  shaken  his  frame.  He  still 
Buffera  from  the  effects.  About  the  same  time,  three  other  residents  of  Shanghai — 
one  of  them  a  gentleman,  who  had  not  known  a  moment's  illness'  in  his  life — ^were 
with  similar  attacks ;  showing  that  they  were  caused  by  local  influenoes. 
8  That  Mr.  Hart  is  vindictive,  we  can,  if  necessary,  prove  in  his  own  handwriting. 
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it  unquestionably  was  so  in  reference  to  the  first  count,  upon  which  tlie 
Defendant  accepts  the  verdict  of  the  Jury  in  silence  ;  whilst,  in  reference  to 
the  second  count,  the  written  evidence,  admitted  by  the  Defendant,  is 
literally  conclusive ;  and  the  evidence  of  the  Defendant  and  his  witness^ 
generally,  when  compared  the  one  with  the  other  and,  conjointly,  with 
established  &cts,  on  being  carefully  examined  (72-84),  is  found  to  lose  its  weight 
altogether,  and  to  leave  the  fall  weight  of  evidence  in  favor  of  the  PkdaUf. 
If  the  learned  Counsel  for  the  Plaintiff,  Mr.  Bird,  in  his  argument  on  the 
Bule  iVm,  did  not  insist  on  this  essential  and  prominent  feature,  it  was  that, 
acting  as  he  did  for  Mr.  Rennie,  unavoidably  absent,  there  had  been  no  time 
for  him  to  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  all  the  details  of  the  true 
merits  of  the  case. 

7,  'The  privilege'  question,  should  their  Lordships  still  decide  to 
entertain  it, — as  the  Plaintiff  trusts,  they,  while  advising  Her  Most  Excellent 
Majesty  to  rescind  the  Order  of  June  19,  1871  ((102),  may  in  their  wisdom 
see  fit  to  do  on  just  and  true  grounds,  if  any  there  be,  and  with  a  view  to 
*'  complete  justice  being  done  between  the  parties  " — ,  is  equally  simple  and 
plain.  Their  Lordships  will  have  to  remember,  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment and  Representatives  at  Peking,  like  those  of  the  Western  Powers 
generally,  have,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  been  thus  far  content  to 
communicate  with  the  Chinese  Government  on  unequal  terms  and  through  a 
mere  temporary  Commission  only,  and  keep  in  view  the  facts  that  the 
Tsimg-li  Yamen,  usually  designated  as  the  Chinese  "Foreign  Board",  is 
no  Office  corresponding  to  our  **  Foreign  Office  ",  and  conetUutes  no  part  of 
the  Imperial  Government  of  China  (41,  s ;  87,  i^s)  I  that  the  Defendant  is 
in  the  employ  of  the  Tsung-U  Yamen  (87,  5),  but  i»  not  "a  servant  of  the 
Chinese  Imperial  Government ",  and  is  not  in  the  employ  of  the  said  Impe- 
rial China  Government"  (87,  $;  87, 1;  comp.  78,  s  and  p.  824,  note),  as 
alleged  in  his  answer  to  the  Plaintiff's  petition  (66,  n—u) ;  ihat  he  has 
never  received,  and  never  produced,  any  authority  whatever  from  the  Chi- 
nese Imperial  Government  (87,  g ;  89,  1.2) ;  that  the  Defendant,  having  no 
due  authority  whatever  to  that  effect,  engaged  the  Plaintiff  in  England,  for 
a  projected  Government  College  or  University  of  Western  Scienoe  and 
Learning,  the  creation  of  his  own  personal  fancy  (88,  $ ;  89,  s^p  and  in  his 
letter  of  appointment  fraudulently  substituted  for  that  projected  Govermmad 
College  the  existing  T^ung-WinrKuan  or  private  Language-vSchool  of  the 
Tsung4i  Yam^n  (87,  3.^ ;  88, 1) ;  that  the  Phuntiff's  nomination  was  by 
Imperial  Rescript  (10)  sanctioned  for  a  projected  "School  of  Astronomy 
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i«nd  Mathematics  "  (87,  7 ;  88,  2),  he  thereby  entering  the  Chinese  Imperial 
servioe,  and  that  this  projected  institution  was  never  carried  into  effect 
(88y  2 ;  82) ;  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Plaintiff  never  had  any  legitimate 
connection  with  the  T'u7ig-W$n^Ku€uif  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Defendant  never  held,  and  never  produced  any  proof  that  he  held,  an  official 
position,  as  Foreign  Superintendent  or  otherwise,  either  in  connection  with 
the  existing  T'un^-WH-Kuan,  or  the  non-existing  '^  Collie  of  Western 
Science  and  Learning"  or  ^'School  of  Astronomy  and  Mathematics" 
(78,  2 ;  93) ;  that  no  official  relation  of  any  kind  ever  existed  between 
the  Plaintiff  and  the  Defendant  (93) ;  that  the  Defendant,  simply  and 
throughout,  acted  as  a  medium  of  communiocUion,  professedly  between  the 
Chinese  Government,  really  between  the  Tsungli  Yam^n,  and  the  Plaintiff 
(93);  that,  consequently,  the  Defendant  had,  "in  the  ordinary  course 
and  the  lawful  exercise  0/  his  duty  "  (66,  22)9  fts  Head  Inspector  of  Chinese 
Foreign-Maritime  Customs,  (87, 6\  no  communications  or  reports  of  any  kind 
"  concerning  the  conduct,  movements,  and  representations  of  the  Plaintiff" 
(66,  2s)  to  make  to  the  Tsung-li  YamSn ;  that,  unless  specially  requested 
by  the  Plaintiff  to  make  certain  communications  to  the  Tsung-U  YamSn,  he 
could  make  no  other  such  communications  respecting  him,  his  conduct, 
movements  and  representations,  except  in  the  capacity  of  an  informer  or  a 
spy  ;  and,  hence,  quite  independently  of  the  false,  slanderous,  and  maliciouB 
character  of  the  reports,  actually  made  by  the  Defendant  (91, 1 ;  66 — 69), 
that  the  '  privileged '  nature  of  those  communications  is  utterly  out  of  the 
question.  To  our  judgement,  therefore,  it  would  seem,  that  the  Defendant's 
appeal  to  Her  Majesty  in  Council,  here  under  consideration,  presents  one  of 
those  cases,  which,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  are 
entitled  to  the  special  attention  of  thb  Lords  of  the  Judical  CuMiirrTBE,  as 
furnishing  a  legitimate  occasioti  for  their  Lordships  to  exercise  to  the  fullest 
extent  the  powers  with  which  they  are  entrusted,  for  .the  combined  pur- 
pose of  vindicating  the  majesty  of  the  law,  of  deterring  the  unscrupulous 
and  the  wealthy  from,  in  our  days  but  too  frequent,  attempts  to  make  a 
mere  tool  of  Justice  for  their  personal  ends  and  animosities,  and  of  seeing 
that,  in  this  individual  case,  '^ complete"  justice  &e  done  between  the 
Appellant  and  the  Respondent. 

107.  There  now  remains  for  us  only  to  indicate  the  principal  points, 
which  the  administration  of  ''complete  justice  between  the  parties"  appears 
to  us  to  demand : — 

1.  Above  all  things.  Justice  would  seem  to  require,  that  it  be  adminis- 
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tered  with  a  view  to  the  speed j  and  definite  settlement  of  tlie  ?>ii 
claims  both  against  Mr.  Hart  and  the  Chinese  Govemment^  in  ortkr:? 
him  from  a  longer  exposure  to  the  climate  of  China,  and  to  essik 
return^  without  further  delay,  to  his  scientific  poramitSy  sadtb 
resources  of  Europe.  The  Professor,  having  been  gne'ronriy  wi«9e^ 
never  desired  any  but  the  most  equitable  redress,  and  baring  fint.  zy 
long  as  four  years  ago,  proposed  and,  since,  again  and  ttgmin  ^gejeat. 
arbitration  or  an  amicable  arrangement :  it  is  monstrons,  tiiat  a  nts.  ^r 
because  he  is  possessed  of  money  and  no  conscience,'  ahonld  hmrt  ti  ^ 
power  at  law,  under  the  shield  of  falsehoods  and  the  color  of  'pnvds?' 
persecute  a  fellow-man,  whom  he  has  so  grieTously  wronged,  in  the 
in  which  Mr.  Hart  ia^  we  feel  no  hesitation  to  say,  with  mMbaom  r 
persecuting  the  Professor,  even  to  the  injury  of  his  health  and  the^ 
of  his  life. 

2.  Justice  would  seem  to  require,  that  the  annual   amount  cf  k? 
fairly  and  justly  due  to  the  Professor,  and  which,  as  has  been  Aen. 
in  England  left  an  open  question  (73,  5,  comp.  84 — 85  ;  87,  u^tl  ft 
be  equitably  settled  and  determined,  either  by  a  Jury,  or  a  Court  d*!' 
tration,   which  might  conveniently  consist  of  three  E^glisli  gectk=:j 
namely,  Her  Majesty's  Consul  at  Shanghai  as  President^  and  two  taBS'\ 

m 

one  to  be  named  by  Mr.  Hart,  the  other  by  the  Professor;  and  tbrii 
Hart,  having  engaged  the  Professor  without  authority  and  reindertd  hs^- 
personalltf  respomible  for  the  terms  of  thai  engagement  (87,  10^  oompL  u-ii.- 
1^2 ;  ^^9  2),  should  be  ordered  to  pay  to  the  Professor  the  total  tmM 
salary  thus  accruing  to  the  Professor  at  the  rate  to  be  fixed,  hvm  B^\ 
ber  15,  1866,  less  and  deducting  the  various  sums  actuaUy  paid  to  hs  | 
account  of  such  salary  since  that  date.  j 

3.  Justice  would  seem  to  require,  that  Mr.  Hart  be  ordered  to  i^p' , 
with  interest,  to  the  Professor  the  sum  of  £600  sterling,  which,  bjr  tfee.T  f 
vate  and  illegal  decision  of  the  learned  Judge,  Mr.  Goodwin,  he  bas  b& 
unjustly  allowed  to  deduct  from  the  sum  of  £700,  by  Mr.  Hart  ackt* 
ledged  as  due  to  the  Professor  for  salary,  calculated  at  the  rate  of  i^r- 
year,  on  November  30,  1869  (94 ;  96,  note ;  96,  2).* 

4.  Justice  would  seem  to  require,  that  Mr.  Hart  be  ordered  to  '^ 

1  Mr.  Hart  himself,  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him,  previoruly  to  ike  %\  (ht.y 
1869,  to  the  Hon.  J.  Koss  Browne,  admits  "that  the  Oollioi  had  eoUapted"'  u* 
informs  him  that  he  has  **  not  ceased  to  warn  Mr.  Burlingame  bote  far  from  wit 
good  his  words  are  tlie  Chinese  ".     (Mr.  Browne's  Letter,  dated  Oftkland,  Octoiie  < 
1869,  republished  in  the  '*  North-China  Herald"  of  December  H,  1869). 
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r  to  fho  Professor  the  sum  of  one  year's  salary  and  passage-money  home^ 
tlie  Tsung-li  Yamdn  placed  at  Mr.  Hart's  disposal  for  the  use  of  the  Pro- 
^or,  being,  in  the  sense  of  the  Tsung-ii  Yam^n  £600  for  salary,  and  £200 
passage-money  home  (8, 3)9  together  £800  sterling  (49).  For,  although 
payment  of  this  sura  was  by  the  Tsung-li  YamSn  left  optional  with  Mr. 
.irty  the  Taung-li  Yamdn  only  left  it  so,  under  the  erroneous  impression 
wt  the  Professor  had  desarted  his  post  and  refused  to  perform  his  duties, 
falsely  and  slanderously  reported  to  the  YawJh,  hy  Mr,  Hart. 

5.  Justice  would  seem  to  require  that,  the  Professor  having  lost  his 
anuBcripts,  representing  the  actual  value  of  many  years'  la}x>r,  mMy  t» 
Ttsequence  of  Mr,  HarCs  faJUe  repre&eivtatumB^  broken  promiseB^  and  unr 
rupulous  conduct,  he  should  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  his  loss ;  and 
iat  Mr.  Hart  should  be  ordered  to  pay  to  him  such  a  compensation, 
ii^nitablj  adjudged  and  determined  either  by  a  Jury,  or  a  Court  of 
arbitration,  as  previously  suggested  (no.  2). 

6.  Justice  would  seem  to  require,  that,  having  regard  to  all  the  cir- 
umstances  of  the  case,  and  the  Professor  having,  since  September  30,  1868, 
lot  only  been  unjustly  deprived  by  Mr.  Hart  of  his  legitimate  income,  and 
he  means  of  following  his  legitimate  pursuits,  but  compelled  to  incur  the 
leavy  expenses  of  living  at  a  Shanghai  Hotel,  and  to  waste  in  comparative 
.dleness  some  of  the  best  years  of  his  life,  exposed  to  the  risks  of  a  trying 
climate,  he  should  receive  a  fair  compensation  for  the  expenses,  losses,  pri- 
vations, and  danger  incurred ;  and  that  Mr.  Hart  should  be  ordered  to  pay 
to  him  such  a  compensation,  equitably  adjudged  and  determined  either 
hy  a  Jury  or  a  Court  of  Arbitration,  as  previously  suggested  (no.  2). 

7.  Justice  would  seem  to  require,  that  the  verdict  of  the  Jury,  of  April 

14,  1870,  should  be  confirmed  so  far  as  the  second  count  of  the  Plaintiff's 

petition,  and  the  money  count  are  concerned ;  but  that,  in  regard  to  the 

Jury's  verdict  upon  the  first  count,  presumedly  induced  by  the  misdirection 

of  the  learned  Judge,  the  Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committee  should,  in 

conformity  with  the  evidence  offered  at  the  trial,  pronounce  it  in  opposition 

^    to  that  evidence,  and  Mr.  Hart  to  be  guilty  of  the  false  representations  in 

England,  with  which  he  stood,  and  stands,  charged ;  or  else  order  a  new 

trial  to  be  instituted  on  this  point.     There  can,  we  presume,  exist  not  even 

2  This  snm  of  £600  would  be  included  again  in  the  amount  of  **  salary  paid  on 

aecount",  and  thus  be  re-aUowed  to  Mr.  Hart  under  the  preceding  proposition  (no.  2). 

Sir  Edmund  Hornby  also  was,  apparently,  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 

support  this  claim.     This  is  an  error.     It  is  positively  admitted  by  Mr.  Hart,  in  his 

^     letters  to  the  Professor  of  November  2,  1869,  p.  700,  and  November  9,  1869,  p.  701. 
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a  technical  objection  to  such  a  course,  as  the  (unjust)  verdict  in  question  is 
alluded  to  in  Mr.  EUurt's  petition  to  Her  Most  Excellent  Majesty  in  GoundL 

Thus  stands  this  case  at  present.  Whatever  be  the  decisions  of  thk 
Lords  of  the  Judicial  Committbb,  the  Professor  places  the  most  implicit 
confidence  in  their  Lordships^  that  they  will  see  that  jostice  be  done  be- 
tween the  parties^  and  that  "  campleU  justice  **  be  done  between  them. 

108,  In  conclusion,  to  return  once  more  to  "the  New  Universily  of 
China".  In  his  evidence,  Mr.  Hart  stated  "that  thb  Gollbge  had  met 
with  great  opposition,  but  to  call  it '  a  delusion  and  a  snare '  would  be  quite 
unwarranted".  We  doubt  whether  there  be  one  of  our  readers^  who  will 
dissent  fix>m  us  in  saying,  that  a  greater  fraud  of  the  kind  has^  piobably, 
never  been  practised  upon  the  Public. 
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MR.  HART'S  NOTE  ON  CHINESE  MATTERS, 

AS  PUBLISHED  BT  THB  HON.  J.  BOBS  BROWNS 
WITH  THB  BBMABKS  OF  THE  LATTBB. 


Peking,  2(Hh  June,  1869. 

1. — ^EvBB  since  my  first  arriTal  in  Peking,  in  1861,  I  have  been  uxging  the 
Tamdn  to  move  in  the  direction  of  what  the  West  understands  by  the  word 
Progress,  and  on  scarcely  any  point  have  I  spoken  more  strongly  or  more 
frequently  than  on  the  necessity  lor  the  establishment  of  a  resident  mission  at 
the  Court  of  every  Treaty  Power,  i  To  show  how  diplomatic  intercourse  is 
conducted,  1  translated  for  the  Yamdn  that  part  of  "  Wheaton "  relating  to 
rights  of  Legation,  Treaties,  eta,  long  before  Dr.  Martin  came  to  Peking.  ^ 
I  r^arded  representation  abroad  as  of  paramount  importance,  and  as,  in  iteelf, 
progress  ;  for,  while  I  thought  that  I  saw  in  it  one  of  China's  least  objectionable 
ways  of  preserving  freedom  and  independence,  I  also  supposed  it  would  con- 
stitute a  tie  which  should  bind  her  to  tne  West  so  firmly,  commit  her  to  a  career 
of  improvement  so  certainly  as  to  make  retrogression  impossible.  Availing 
myself  of  the  approach  of  the  time  for  treaty  revision,  I  urged  the  point  on  the 
Yam^n  more  strongly  than  ever. 

As  a  first  step,  and  by  way  of  demonstrating  to  the  official  class  that  the 
West  can  be  safely  visited,  and  that  the  journey  is  neither  very  fati^ing  nor 
veiy  dangerous,  I  induced  the  Yamdn  to  send  Lao-yeh  Pin  and  his  pifty  to 
Europe  with  me,  in  1866,  and,  on  my  return  to  Peking,  at  the  end  of  that  year, 
I  continued  to  argue  for  another  forward  movement.  &  Thus  it  came  to  pass 
that,  in  September  and  October,  1867,  the  matter  of  representation  abroad  was 
talked  of  every  time  I  went  to  the  Yamdn  and  while  Tan-ta-j^n  told  me  that, 
in  a  week  or  two,  a  decision  would  be  communicated  to  me,  showing  that  the 

fvemment  was  about  to  act  at  once  on  my  advice,  Wdn-ta-jdn  added,  that  if 
could  be  ^ared  from  Peking  it  was  in  contemplation  to  appoint  myself  to 

1  Mr.  Hart  is  an  employ^  in  the  Custom's  Servica  It  was  not  his  duty  to  inter- 
fere in  diplomatio  siFairB.  When  he  was  appointed  Inspector  General  of  Customs,  it 
was  made  a  condition  of  his  appointment,  by  Sir  Frederick  Bmoe  and  Mr.  Borlingame, 
that  he  shonld  not  occupy  a  flruon-diiilomatio  position,  but  should  reside  at  the  treaty 
ports.  His  retention  at  Peking,  with  their  consent  and  approval,  can  only  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  he  labored  to  carry  out  their  peculiar  theories,  and 
that  they  found  it  expedient  to  have  an  intermediary  agent.  (See  Mr.  Bnrlingame's 
deep.,  Nov.  23rd,  1863,  and  notes  of  interview,  Oct.  1867;  sLm)  Sir  F.  Bmce's  den>., 
Nov.  27th,  1863.) 

s  The  acceptance  of  Dr.  Martin's  tnftislation  of  Wheaton  has  been  adduced  as 
evidence  of  (^linese  pvogress.  (See  Note  to  Richard  H.  Ihma's  edition.)  Doubtless 
the  ImjpeTifll  Govemttient  was  omte  willing  to  take  advantage  of  any  privilera  or 
exceptions  it  might  contain.  There  is  no  evidence  that  w.By  ever  contemj^ted 
accepting  its  obU^tions. 

^  Liu>-y6h  Pm  was  a  clerk  (shoo-pan)  in  the  Tsung-li  Yamdn— a  man  of  no  in- 
fluence. On  lus  return  from  Europe,  he  made  a  report  suited  to  the  views  of  his  em« 
ployers,  condemnatory  of  foreign  improvements,  and  demonstrating  that  such  things 
were  unsuited  to  China.    In  consequence  of  this  he  was  promoted. 
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accompany  the  Chinese  official  on  whom  their  choice  was  most  likely  in  the  fint 
instance  to  fall.  Thus,  so  far  as  representation  abroad,  generally  speaking,  is 
concerned,  the  Embassy  now  in  Europe  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been  a 
spontaneous  movement  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  rulers,  i^ 

Towards  the  end  of  October,  Mr.  Burlingrame  went  to  the  Tam6n  to  pay 
his  farewell  visit,  and  in  the  course  of  it,  I  believe,  he  reminded  the  Prince 
that  when  formerly  leaving  Peking  he  had  been  requested,  if  the  opDortimiAy 
occurred,  to  make  certain  explanations  in  connection  with  the  disbanoment  of 
the  Lay-Osbom  flotilla,  >  and  then  went  on  to  inquire  whether  he  oonld  do 
anything  for  the  Yamdn  on  the  present  occasion  ot  leaving  CSlina.  The  Prince 
replied  by  some  such  jocular  remark  as,  ''  Why,  you  might  just  as  well  be  our 
Ambassador  at  once  V  I  style  this  remark  jocular  bemuse,  for  the  moment, 
there  was  nothing  more  intended  than  a  pleasantry. 

Dr.  Martin  was  interpreting  on  that  occasion,  and  he  doubtless  lememben 
what  was  said  and  the  manner  of  saying  it.  Some  days  after  that,  Mr.  J.  MdL 
Brown  told  me  that  the  Yamdn  had  it  in  oont^plation  to  app<»nt  Mr. 
Burlingame  to  be  its  representative  to  the  Treaty  Powers,  and  asked  what  I 
thought  of  it.  I  at  once  said  that  the  notion  ought  to  be  supported,  and  oa 
the  following  day  I  went  to  the  Yam6n  and  spoke  very  strongly  in  its  &vor. 
Tung-ta-jdn  said  to  me  :  '*  We  were  already  seven  or  eight  pstt»  inclined  to  do 
it,  but  now  that  you  approve  of  it  so  fully,  we  really  are  twelve  parts  for  it : 
that  is,  we  thought  well  of  it  before  ;  we  think  more  than  well  of  it  now''. 

At  first,  iike  idea  was  that  Mr.  Burlingame  should  be  invited  to  go  alone, 
or  accompanied  only  by  Mr.  Brown ;  and  the  Yamdn  did  not  tiben  appear  to 
think  that  funds  would  have  to  be  provided.    I  suggested  that  a  Chinoie  Mb- 

1  It  was  utterly  foreign  to  their  thoughts.  Thej^r  would  dbdlv  have  evaded  it 
had  they  not  been  so  persistently  pressed  into  it,  even  m  1861,  both  by  Mr.  Hart  and 
by  the  firitiBh  and  American  Ministers. 

5  See  Dr.  Martin's  notes  of  interviews  Feb.  24th,  Maroh  3rd,  March  6th  and 
March  8th,  with  note  from  Wen-siang,  Tnng-sein  and  Hangkee. — Dip,  Cor,  1865; 
part  \P*P'  445449. 

8  This  is  certainly  not  much  like  the  spontaneous  sending  forth  of  a  Ghiaese 
Embassy.  It  appears  that  even  the  salaries  and  expenses  were  not  strictly  "  sponta- 
neous *' ;  that  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  MoLeavy  Brown  made  up  the  missinn,  and  tiuHb  lf& 
Hart  "  arranged  for  the  funds  to  mtpport  the  party  **,  fixing  the  rates  of  pay,  eio. 

4  The  remark  of  Prince  Kung-— "  Why,  you  might  just  cw  vtett  be  our  Ambamador 
at  onee"f  conveys  a  di£ferent  idea,  and  liberally  construed,  would  probably  do  in* 
justice  to  Mr.  Burlingame.  If  it  were  not  that  the  appointment  "  naturally  grew  out 
of  what  at  first  was  but  a  joke  ",  such  a  remark  woula  scarcely  be  worthy  of  notice. 

6  The  object,  therefore,  was  to  prevent  all  progress  iuconsiBtent  with  duDsse 
isolation ;  to  avoid  the  execution  of  treaties,  and  set  aside  the  f oieiga  BCnistetB  st 
Peking.  The  war  ol  1860  had  resulted  in  the  establishnftsnt  of  di|dom8tio  ralationi  st 
tiie  capital,  which  was  tiie  only  provision  of  the  treaties  of  Tientsm  that  tiie  rhmnsn 
Government  had  strenuously  resisted.  Direct  relations  with  the  Imperial  anthoritiei 
had  been  resisted  since  the  virit  of  Lord  Macartney  in  1793.  An  opportunity  now 
offered  to  transfer  the  scene  of  future  diplomacy  beyond  the  boundanes  of  the  Em- 
pire, by  depriving  the  foreign  Ministers  of  all  power  to  redress  grievances  or  enforoe 
the  execution  of  treaties.  With  civilised  governments,  bound  together  by  common 
ties  of  race,  religion  and  laws,  and  by  facilities  of  intercommunication,  a  diiiferent 
interpretation  midbt  reasonably  be  attached  to  such  a  movement ;  but  there  ia  nothing 
in  the  history  of  China,  since  the  b^nnmn^  of  foreign  interoonrse,  to  warrant  the  idea 
that  the  Lnperial  rulers  had  the  slightest  idea  of  entering  into  sueh  reUtiona  as  thoss 
contemplated  under  the  law  of  nations.  What  they  real^  wanted  was  time— time  t» 
repeat  on  a  large  scale  what  they  had  done  in  the  way  of  preparation  to  repel  fonigpi 
intrusion  at  Canton  from  18^  to  1857,  and  at  Takoo,  from  1858  to  1859;  time  to 
establish  arsoials,  build  gun-boats,  poison  the  minds  of  the  pe<^e  throughovt  ths 
provinces,  and  in  the  en<C  when  no  longer  able  to  postpone  the  execution  oFtraatieii 
make  a  final  attempt  to  drive  every  foreigner  out  of  the  country. 
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sion  ought  not  to  go  without  Chinese  officials,  and  that  Mr.  Deschamps  should 
be  associated  with  Mr.  Brown,  as  SSecretaiy  of  Legation,  and  arranged  for  the 
^^  funds  to  support  the  party,  fixing  the  rates  of  pay,  &c.^  Thus,  although  the 
'y  establishment  of  Missions  abroad  was  a  step  that  had  been  urged  on  the  xanidn 
^  for  years,  the  selection  of  Mr.  Burlingame  may  be  said  to  have  been  spon- 
y  tiineoufi  ;  that  is  to  suy,  he  did  not  solicit  the  appointment ;  it  naturally  grew 
P_  ^ut  of  what  at  first  w.-is  but  a  joke.^ 

2. — The  object  with  which  the  Yamen  despatched  the  Mission,  as  I  under- 
stood it  at  the  time,  was  to  cultivate  and  conserve  friendly  relations  by  explaining 
to  each  of  the  Treaty  Powers  the  many  difficulties  that  China  cannot  fail  to 
exfierienoe  in  attempting  to  change  existing  conditions  or  to  introduce  novelties; 
to  bespeak  forbearance,  and  prevent,  in  so  far  as  possible,  any  resort  to  hostile 
pressure  to  wring  from  China  concessions  for  which  the  Government  did  not  as 
yet  feel  itself  ready,  and  to  prepare  the  way  generally  for  the  day  when  China 
aUould  not  merely  heai*  the  words  of  the  foreigu  representatives  in  Peking,  but 
sUciuld  be  able  to  address  each  Government  in  its  own  capital  through  a  resident 
Chinese  medium.  ^ 

3.  — So  far  as  newspaper  reports  go,  the  object  of  the  Mission  has  been 
misinterpreted,  and  the  public  have  regarded  it  as  promising,  on  the  part  of 
China,  the  immediate  performance  of  those  very  things  which  China  sent  the 
Mission  to  explain  to  the  West  are  so  difficult  of  performance  fi  the  impression 
created  by  the  sending  of  such  a  Mission  has  besides  been  one  that  a  generous, 
but  ignorant  and  unreasoning  public  lias  itself  done  much  to- puff  into  still 
further  dimensions.  Nothing  but  complete  ignorance  of  China  ooidd  have  per- 
mitted the  public  to  assume  7  that  the  vast  changes  now  looked  for  are  regarded 

0  The  word  ''immediate"  is  ingeniously  used  by  Mr.  Hart  to  show  how  unrea- 
sonable the  pablic  are  iu  expecting  great  reforms  to  be  carried  into  effect  at  once,  an4 
how  reasonable  the  Chinese  are  in  oesiring  time  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  new  order 
of  thin^.  The  inference  from  all  such  expressions  used  in  comieotion  with  Chinese 
affairs  is  wholly  unwarranted  by  experience.  The  public  understand  well  enough  that 
it  takes  time  to  build  railroads  and  telegraphs  m  all  countries,  and  they  never  ex- 
pected to  see  them  hnniediately  built  in  China ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  doing 
a  thin^  immediately  and  indefinitely  postponing  all  experiment — even  to  the  necessary 
preliminary  steps.  Time  is  the  essential  element  in  tdi  questions  of  progress.  With 
China,  to  postpone  a  measure  is  to  evade  it  indefinitely— the  day  of  preparation  never 
comes.  It  behoves  each  generation,  in  our  a^  and  under  a  progressive  civilization,  to 
do  its  part ;  but  the  Chmese  are  content  with  what  their  ancestors  did,  and  have  no 
desire  to  better  their  condition  or  bestow  benefits  upon  their  posterity.  Mr.  Hart 
would  have  expressed  the  truth  more  clearly  had  he  said  that  the  mission  was  sent  to 
the  West  to  explain  not  only  how  difficult  it  is  to  introduce  improvements  in  China, 
but  how  utterly  impracticable  without  material  chanaes  in  the  present  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Innovation  strikes  at  the  very  root  of  uie  existing  system.  Whatever 
strengthens  central  authority  destroys  to  a  certain  extent  provincial  responsibility ; 
and  this  is  precisely  what  the  Imperial  rulers  have  resisted  since  the  beginning  of 
foreign  intercourse.  They  rejected  the  Lay-Osbome  flotilla  because  obstacles  were 
interposed  by  the  provincial  Governors  and  subordinate  mandarins ;  and  they  have 
invariably  evaded  that  central  responsibility  which  they  are  now  willing  to  accept 
since  they  have  discovered  an  effective  way  of  evaoQng  all  responsibility — local, 
provincial,  and  central.  * 

7  Mr.  Hart  is  severe  upon  the  public  for  believing  the  representations  of  the  chief 
Ambassador  from  China,  if  they  manifested  ignorance,  who  was  better  qualified  to  en- 
lighten them  than  Mr.  fiurlingame  ?  He  had  represented  the  American  Government  for 
six  years  in  China ;  he  now  represented  the  Government  of  China.  It  was  the  object  of 
his  mission  to  explain  the  condition  of  China.  Surely,  it  is  unfair  to  blame  the  public 
for  their  confidence  in  the  faith  and  intelligence  of  the  American  Ambassador  from  the 
Court  of  Peking.  That  he  has  been  deceived  I  have  no  doubt.  I  have  full  confidence  in 
the  purity  of  his  motives  and  the  sincerity  of  his  representations  ;  but  I  believe  he  has 
been  the  dupe  of  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  of  the  cunning  and  duplicity  of  his  employers. 
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as  necessary,  and  longed  for  by  China  herself,  and  uoibhig  oonld  well  be  nhins 
unreasonable  than  to  suppose  that  such  changes — even  if  felt  by  China  tr>  be 
called  for — could  be  humed  forward  and  given  effect  to  in  the  short  time  in 
which  the  West  seems  to  expect  thein.i  The  press,  in  its  speculations  as  to  the 
object  of  the  Mission,  has  completely  overshot  the  mark  ;  it  has  f«>rgotien  that 
not  one  Chinaman  in  ten  thousand  knows  anything  about  the  foreigner ;  it  has 
forgotten  that  not  one  Chinaman  in  a  hundred  thousand  knows  anything  about 
foreign  inventions  and  discoveries  ;  it  has  forgotten  thftt  not  one  in  a  million 
acknowledges  any  superiority  in  either  the  condition  or  the  appliances  of  the 
West ;  and  it  has  forgotten  that  of  the  ten  or  twenty  men  in  (Jhina  who  really 
think  Western  appliances  valuable,  not  one  is  prepared  to  boldly  advocate  their 
free  introduction. 

The  press  has  lost  sight  of  the  ignorance  of  the  West  that  prevails  in  China, 
and  has  failed  to  notice  the  real  and  natiu^al  difficulties  that  oppose  innovation, 
even  where  demonstrated  to  be  improvements  ;  it  has  already  ignored  the 
Chinese  message — which  is  :  ''  Remember  our  difficulties  ^;  and  has  replaced  it 
by  words  which  mean,  **  We  are  ready  for  anything  or  everything ;  only  say 
the  word  and  it's  done " !  Thus,  hoping  ail  things,  but  writing  without 
authority,  the  press  has  not  given  prominence  to  what  ('hiua  really  had  to  say, 
and  has  inferred  from  the  arrival  of  the  Mission  much  that,  however  likely  to  come 
to  pass  in  the  future,  China  certainly  did  not  intend  to  publish  as  feasible  now.  '^ 

1  Here  again,  reference  is  made  to  "  a  sJiort  time  ".  What  Hme  for  the  introdQC* 
tion  of  improvements  has  ever  been  specified  by  the  public?  They  doubtless  hope  to 
see  something  done  within  the  present  generation ;  some  beginning  made ;  bat  if  a 
short  time  is  unreasonable  on  the  one  hand,  so  is  an  indejimie  Htne,  wnich  may  mean 
centuries,  on  the  other.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  time  ;  life  aod  death  are  mere  matters 
of  time  ;  and  yet  they  are  of  some  importance  to  us  all. 

2  IHd  Mr.  Burlingame  remind  the  press  of  these  facts  ?  Do  his  public  speeches 
bear  that  interpretation  ?  Do  the  public  speeches  of  the  leading  statesmen  and  orators 
of  the  United  States,  made  at  Washington,  New  York,  and  Boston  on  the  occasion  of 
the  reception  of  the  Chinese  Embassy,  in  response  to  his  representations,  bear  the 
interpretation  that  "there  is  not  a  single  man  in  the  Empire  prepared  to  boldly  «d- 
vocate  the  introiluction  of  the  Western  improvements  ?  If  ignorance  of  the  West 
prevails  in  China,  how  is  it  to  be  removed  by  abstaining  from  all  pressure,  and  leaving 
it  to  the  Chinese  to  become  enlightened  of  their  own  accord  ?  It  is  an  undoubted  faet 
that  they  are  less  enlightened  now  than  they  were  at  the  be^nning  of  the  Christian 
era.  To  what  process,  therefore,  are  we  to  look  for  increased  intelligence  on  their  part  ? 
There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  their  acceptance  of  foreign  improvements  when  the 
object  is  to  restrict  or  repel  foreign  intercourse.  No  objection  is  made  to  the  estab- 
Rshment  of  arsenals  and  the  buUding  of  gun-boats.  Kailroads  and  telegraphs  are 
regarded  with  dread  ;  we  are  told  that  the  people  are  hostile  to  them;  that  such  inno- 
vations would  produce  disturbances  throughout  the  provinces ;  but  arsenals  and  gun- 
boats, to  repel  the  advance  of  a  Christian  civilization,  and  hold  the  masses  of  the  peo- 
ple in  bondage,  are  eargerly  accepted.  The  only  objectionable  improvements  are  thoss 
offered  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  civilization.  Whatever  tends  to  elevate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  and  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  foreign  intercourse,  is  excluded  as  incom- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  the  Empire,  and  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  the  masses. 

8  Post-prandial  speeches  are  not  always  satisfactory  even  to  the  Government  and 
press  9f  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  the  latitude  allowed  in  that  direction 
under  our  system.  Much  depends  upon  the  correctness  of  the  statements  made,  and 
the  fidelity  with  which  public  sentiment  is  represented. 

4  This  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  curious  line  of  defence.  All  experience  is  to  be 
rejected  ;  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  in  China  is  to  be  disreguded ;  neither  the 
past  nor  the  present  is  to  be  taken  as  a  guide,  but  we  are  to  build  hopes  for  the  future 
upon  a  policy  not  justified  by  any  results  obtained  If  Mr.  Hart's  argument  doe§  not 
mean  this,  what  does  it  mean?  Mr.  Bnrlingame's  selection  proves  that  the  Chineae 
have  had  fair  play  since  the  war  of  1860 — otherwise  why  did  they  select  him  ?  As  to 
non-interference,  the  only  interference  by  foreign  Governments  in  the  affairs  of  Chins 
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Althoiicrh  a  man  holding  an  important  official  position  cannot  divest  his 

TTordB  of  a  peculiar  official  character,  it  seems  to   be  only  fair  to  allow  a  certain 

amount  of  latitude  to  after-dinner  speeches  ;  it  is  in  the  general  drift  of  the 

Hpeecli,  rather  than  in  tlie  general  meaning  of  each  separate  clause,  that  the 

speaker^s  thought  is  to  be  looked  for.**      Thus,  Mr.  Burliugame's  speech  at  New 

\    Ytirk,  harslily  criticised  as  it  has  been,  is  in  the  main  defensible,  when  it  is 

y     remembered  that,  without  doing  the  speaker  the  injustice  of  putting  a  stern. 

(     iiiatter-of-a-fact  interpretation  on  every  clause  of  each  eloquent  sentence,  the 

j     burthen  of  his  address  to  a  generous,  sympathising  audience,  was  :    '^  Leave 

^     China  alone,  and  all  that  you  ivish  for  will  in  its  own  good  time  follow  ".     That 

speech  has  been  severely  criticised,  and  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  language 

I  sounded  strangely,  read  alongside  of  contemporaneous  occurrences  in  China  ;  it 

t  naturally  suffers  most  when  its  parts  are  individually  and  separately  commented 

.   on,  and  judged  of  from  the  standing-point  of  fact  in  the  past,  rather  than  from 

its  general  dtift,  which  is,  to  suggest  hopefulness  in  the  future  ;  but  taken  as  a 

whrde — and  making  allowance  for  the  festive  occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered 

,    — the  speech  was  a  true  and  telling  one  when  regarded  as  intended  to  sum  up 

s^  what  would  result  from  a  policy  of  fair  play  and  non-interference,  rather  than 

•  to  describe  things  as  they  now  are,  and  thereon  to  build  a  claim  for  fair  play.  ^ 

,   It  pleaded  for  non-interference  rather  from  what  would  be  likely  to  be  the 

>^reBult  of  such  a  policy,  than  for  it  as  justified  by  results  already  obtained. 

since  that  date  was  to  suppress  the  Taiping  rejbellion  and  prevent  the  overthrow  of 
the  Mancha  dynasty.  Surely,  this  is  not  a  legitimate  subject  of  protest?  What 
other  interference  has  there  been  since  18(>0,  except  to  ask  for  the  execution  of  trea- 
ties ?  The  treaties  have  never  yet  been  enforced.  The  diplomatic  correspondence  for 
the  past  eight  years  shows  that  they  have  been  persistently  evaded  both  by  the  Cen- 
tral Crovernment  and  by  the  local  authorities  ;  and  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
has  ever  yet  manifested  a  disposition  to  carry  them  out  in  good  faith.  Sir  Frederick 
Bruce  complained  in  June,  1863,  of  the  "general  disregard  of  treaty  provisions  mani- 
fested at  the  ports" — and  said  that  "the  Central  Government,  if  not  unwilling, 
shows  iteelf  unable  te  enforce  a  better  order  of  things  ".  (See  his  letter  of  that  date 
to  Prince  Kung).  Mr.  Burlingame,  during  the  same  year  made  similar  complaints, 
and  said  that  the  tergiversations  of  the  officers  who  administered  the  Government 
rendered  it  difficult  te  hold  relations  with  them  without  a  sacrifice  of  personal  dignity. 
Mr.  Williams,  in  1866,  said  the  effects  of  the  lesson  taught  by  the  war  of  1860  were 
passing  away,  and  the  rulers  were  becoming  more  obstructive  and  impracticable  than 
ever.  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  iu  1868,  protested  in  the  strongest  terms  against  the 
continued  disregard  of  treaty  stipulations,  and  complained  that  their  most  essential 
provisions  were  rendered  nugatory  by  the  vis  inertia  and  shufHing  evasions  of  the 
Imperial  Government.  The  whole  diplomatic  corps  at  Peking  up  to  the  present  time 
have,  during  the  whole  term  of  their  existence  at  the  capital,  been  chiefly  engaged  in 
makinff  similar  protests  and  remonstrances.  The  merchante  at  the  treaty  ports, 
through  their  Chambers  of  Commerce,  have  filled  the  archives  of  the  Legation  with 
proofs  of  the  persistent  manner  in  which  trade  has  been  obstructed  and  treaty  rights 
violated ;  the  missionaries  have  written  iu  vain  from  all  parts  of  the  country  protest- 
ing against  the  indignities  and  abuses  heaped  upon  them  by  the  local  mandarins,  in 
direct  violation  of  treaty  stipulations ;  in  effect,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  on 
the  subject  among  foreigners  in  China.  Is  this  universal  testimony  to  be  disregarded  ? 
To  whom  are  we  to  look  for  the  truth  if  not  to*  our  own  representatives,  and  to  all 
classes  who  hold  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  t  And  yet  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  in  July  1866,  adopted  actual  articles,  practically  granting  the  Chinese 
exemption  from  all  existing  obligations  ;  and  Lord  Clarendon,  in  December  1868,  un- 
derstood from  Mr.  Burlingame  that  the  Chinese  Government  were  fully  alive  to  the 
expediency,  or  even  necessity,  for  their  own  interests,  of  facilitating  and  encouraging 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  etc.,  and  fully  admitted  'Hhat  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment were  entitled  to  count  upon  the  forbearance  of  forei^  nations  *\  It  might  rea- 
sonably be  asked  what  had  been  done  to  the  Chinese  to  give  them  such  an  extraordi- 
nary claim  to  consideration  and  forbeai*auce  ?     All  the  testimony  shows  a  persistent 
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The  press  has  launched  out  into  the  greatest  extravagancies,  but  Chfna — 
and,  in  time,  the  world,  too — will  judge  of  the  utility  of  the  Mission  by  its 
official  results,  rather  than  by  the  newspaper  criticisms  of  its  representative's 
utterances  ;  and  while  the  Mission,  I  trust,  is  not  likely  to  return  to  (.^hin& 

/without  in  some  way  advi»ing  the  over-sanguine  to  moderate  their  expeetatiuns, 
t  when  the  novelty  has  worn  ofi*,  the  public  will  of  itself  commence  to  sec  that, 

for  progress,  involving  radical  changes  in  the  customs  and  institutions  of  a 
country  stretching  so  far  away  into  the  almost  forgotten  past  as  China,  tinw 
must  be  given,  and  patience  displayed.  As  the  same  I  cannot  but  fear  that,  if 
the  public  is  determined  to  carry  on  the  delusion,  and  will  not  see  how  unfounded 
its  expectations  are,  China,  by  disappointing  those  expectations  may,  fatally  for 
herself,  find  foes  where  all  wished  to  be  friends. 

4. — When  asked  if  the  Chinese  authorities  are  themselves  desirous  of  enter- 
ing on  a  career  of  improvement,  and  if  so,  in  what  direction  and  within  what 
definite  period,  a  categorical  reply  would  be  as  much  an  injustice  to  the  Western 
public,  were  it  in  the  affirmative,  as  it  would  be  to  China  herself,  were  it  in 
the  negative.  To  the  mass  of  Chinese  officials,  the  word  improvement  would 
convey  no  idea  corresponding  to  that  which  is  in  the  Western  mind,  when 
scrutinizing  to  that  oonditicm  and  prospects  of  China  from  the  point  of  view  that 
word  suggests.  ^  From  the  memorials  that  appear  daily  in  the  F^Tf\q  GaaeUe, 
it  is  abundantly  evident  that  there  is  no  lack  of  officials  throughout  the  Empire 
who  closely  watch  occurrences,  who  are  desirous  that  wrongs  should  be  righted, 
and  bad  ways  abandoned  for  better,  and  who  courageously  and  persistently  gire 
their  opinions  and  offer  their  advice  in  the  cause  of  improvement  to  the 
Emperor ;  but  all  such  criticism  relates  to  the  internal  affairs  of  China  as  dis- 
tinguished from  those  affected  by  foreign  intercourse,  and  all  such  suggestions 

violation  of  treaties  during  a  period  of  eight  years,  when  there  was  no  interfenmce  in 
their  affairs,  beyond  the  existence  of  the  treaties  themselves,  save  to  suppress  a  rebel- 
lion which  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the  Government.  With  this  experience  before 
him,  Mr.  Hart  thinks  it  quite  justifiable  to  say,  *' Leave  China  alone,  and  all  that  you 
wish  for  will,  in  its  own  good  thnCf  follow".  Such  a  defence,  it  seems  to  me,  maidfests 
a  liberal  desire  to  sustain  all  sides  of  the  questions  however  conflicting,  rather  than  a 
strict  adherence  to  any  established  principle  of  policy.  While  he  approves  of  non- 
interference, he  think,  that  if  the  public  '*will  not  see  how  unfounded  its  expectations 
[based  upon  non-interference]  are,  China  by  disappointing  those  expectations,  may, 
fatally  for  herself,  find  foes  where  all  wished  to  be  friends  "  ;  and  this  is  a  condition 
of  things  which  he  considers  **  hopeful ". 

1  Mr.  Hart  is  Q^ite  right  in  saying  that  the  word  *'  improvement "  conveys  to  the 
mass  of  Chinese  omcials  no  idea  corresponding  to  that  which  is  in  the  Western  mind. 
The  difference  is  simply  this :  By  improvement.  Western  nations  mean  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  the  people,  developing  the  resources  of  the  country,  increasing  the 
profits  of  labor,  and  ennancin^  the  comfort,  freedom  and  happiness  of  all ;  in  other 
words,  profiting  by  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  advancing  with  ever-accumulating 
intelligence  into  the  future.  The  Chinese  mean  the  cultivation  of  memcny,  and  an 
adherence  to  time-honored  usages  ;  blindly  iniitatin|[  the  past,  and  obdurately  resist- 
ing all  reforms.  Progress,  with  the  one,  means  going  forward;  with  the  other,  go- 
ing backward.  Arts  are  lost,  sciences  forgotten ;  the  whole  Chinese  nation  is  far  gone 
in  demoralization  and  decay ;  and  yet  Mr.  Burlingame  assumes  that  the  prQ^>ect  is 
cheering,  if  we  will  only  let  them  alone ;  and  Mr.  Hart  thinks  so  too,  but  with  the 
reservation  that  China  may  possibly  disappoint  public  expectation  by  progressing  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

S  This  is  no  new  feature  in  the  Chinese  system.  It  has  been  in  existence  ever 
since  the  Empire  was  foimded.  However  beneficial  it  may  seem  in  theory,  it  is  prac- 
tically one  of  the  greatest  of  existing  abuses.  The  Peking  OaseUe  is  notorioualy  an 
organ  of  ofBcial  chicanery,  intrigue  and  deception.  It  rarely  contains  a  single  refaable 
statement.  The  Censors  are  the  most  corrupt  of  all  the  official  classes.  Their 
opinions  are  bought  and  sold,  their  censures  are  msincere,  and  their  apparent  boldness 
in  denouncing  fraud  and  malfeasance  in  high  places  is  designed  more  frequently  to 
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arppealing  to  the  past  purity,  rather  than  to  future  advancement,  founded  on 
ethical  precepts  and  ending  in  moral  platitudes,  fail  to  touch  those  points  which 
the  Western  mind  regards  as  at  the  base  of  all  progress  ;  in  a  woid,  material 
improvement  (in  its  widest  sense  and  suggestion  of  freedom  of  action  in  the 
development  of  resources  and  creation  of  industries)  is  never  hinted  at.  ^  But 
this  cannot  be  wondered  at ;  for  the  majority  are  ignorant,  and  but  few  of  the 
minority  are  appreciative  in  the  little  knowledge  they  do  chance  to  possess. 
Some  forty  officials  in  the  provinces,  and  perhaps  ten  at  Peking,  have  a  glim- 
mering notion  of  what  it  is  that  the  foreigner  means  when  he  speaks  in  general 
terms  of  progress  ;  but  of  those  fifty,  not  one  is  prepared  to  enter  boldly  on  a 
career  of  progress,  and  take  the  consequence  of  even  a  feeble  initiative.  In  this 
connection,  and  at  this  point,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  memo,  which  accom- 
panies this  note,  in  which  I  argue  that  progress  has  commenced,  and  will  flourish 
in  China,  reasoning  much  as  follows : — 

*'  To  secure  progress  for  Oliina,  with  her  present  suspicions  and  part  isola- 
tion, China  must :  First,  either  be  allowed  to  move  at  her  own  pace  and  develop 
after  her  own  fashion  ;  or.  Second,  she  must  be  advised  into  advancing ;  or, 
Third,  she  must  be  forced  into  progress  by  either  (a)  individual  management, 
(b)  coercion  on  the  part  of  one  foreign  Power,  or  (c)  pressure  applied  unani- 
mously and  conjointly  by  all  Treaty  Powers.  But  the  Treaty  Powers  have  not 
identical  interests,  and  will  not  combine  to  urge  advancement  on  China.  A 
single  Power's  attempt,  even  if  disinterested,  to  coerce  China  into  progress,  is 
certain  to  see  its  own  object  defeated  by  the  readiness  with  which  China  would 
take  advantage  of  the  distrust  and  jealousy  of  some  other  Power  to  oppose  an 
inert  resistance  to  the  efforts  of  the  would-be  foster-mother.  Individual  man- 
agement, personal  influence  apart  simply  means  trickery,  and  is  sure  to  collapse. 

cover  up  the  misconduct  of  the  parties  accused,  or  their  own  shortcomings,  than  to 
secure  honesty  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs.  To  advise,  and  even  censure, 
the  Emperor,  has  a  democratic  appearance ;  but  it  is  like  all  Chinese  falsehood — 
a  constitutional  habit  of  untruth,  unaccountable  to  foreigners  in  its  aimlessness ; 
for  few  believe  in  it  except  the  most  ignorant.  When  the  Emperor  wants  to  do  | 
anything  which  he  fears  may  be  disapproved  by  any  portion  of  the  official  classes,  the  J 
Censors  speedily  take  the  hint,  and  he  is  boldly  lectured  for  not  doing  it.  I  am  sur- 
prised that  Mr.  Hart  should  refer  to  so  sliallow  a  system  of  jugglery  as  evidence  of 
anything  whatever,  save  that  spirit  of  deception  which  pervades  the  whole  fabric 
of  Chinese  society,  He  admits  that  these  Censors  who  so  freely  express  themselves 
on  public  aflairs  never  hint  at  material  improvement  in  the  Western  sense.  The 
Pe&ng  Oaaette  never  yet  contained  a  meniorial  from  the  boldest  mandarin  in  the  land 
recommending  an  experiment  in  railways  or  telegraphs,  and  yet  there  are  manda- 
rins who  have  professed  to  be  friendly  to  these  improvements.  Why  does  not  Prince 
Kung  himself,  or  Wdn-siang,  or  some  other  of  the  supposed  friends  of  progress, 
come  out  and  prepare  the  way  ?  If  the  Emperor  can  be  told  unpleasant  truths,  why 
not  tell  him  some  of  the  advantages  of  railways  and  telegraphs?  If  the  people  are 
opposed  to  them,  why  should  not  the  few  intelligent  men  who  are  said  to  be  friendly 
to  the  cause,  place  reliable  information  on  the  subject  before  the  people  ?  Mr.  Hart 
says  the  majority  of  the  official  classes  are  ignorant,  and  few  of  the  minority  are  ap- 
preciative in  the  little  knowledge  they  possess.  This  is  not  what  was  recenuy  repre- 
sented in  the  United  States  ;  not  what  was  said  of  Prince  Kung,  and  of  W6n-siang, 
and  of  others  who  have  been  compared  to  leading  American  statesmen,  nor  was  it  the 
inducement  offered  for  the  admission  of  China  into  the  family  of  the  civilized  na- 
tions. But  this  general  ignorance,  instead  of  furnishing  a  reason  for  withdrawing  all 
pressure  tending  to  infuse  new  ideas  into  the  minds  of  the  rulers  and  people,  pre- 
sents the  best  possible  reason  why  they  should  be  speedly  enlightened,  if  we  desire  to 
hold  sociable  relations  with  them  at  ^1.  It  is  abundantly  manifest  that  there  can 
be  no  satisfactory  intercourse  so  long  as  one  party  evades  the  execution  of  treaties 
upon  which  trade  and  friendly  intercourse  depend ;  while  the  other  bases  its  hopes 
01  advance  upon  vague  and  delusive  theories,  and  practical  withdrawal  of  all  coercive 
power  from  its  representatives  and  all  protection  from  its  citizens. 
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Advioe  is  but  thrown  away,  and  even  does  harm  hy    ereoitij]^ 

gratuitously  evoking  opposition.     Thus,  the  result  of 
conditions  which  now  exist  and  surround  the  problem  of   pro^tem  fri 
leaves  us  with  but  one  ofcher  alternative,  and  that  is,    to  see   if,  whea  .: 
herself,   there  is  a  probability  of  real  and  healthy   a<ivmiieeineiit.i     Lr 
herself,  will  there  ever  be  a  start  ?     Tliat  st^irtf  I  mOrin^^itiMh^  ha*  hta^.  • 
tnadt.     The  condition  of  all  progress  is,  that  a  want  shall    1>e  felt :  it  is  ^l 
want  is  felt  that  the  mind  seeks  to  supply  it,  and  some  'wants  are  sik^  ti- 
the attempt  to  satisfy  them,  they  create  other  wants  ;  tliero   is  a  foeat^  r 
which  once  tapped,  will  make  a  channel  for  itself  and  rusH  onwards  sa  i 
fying  stream.     China  has  such  a  master-want — the  want  o£   matezial  sts^r. 
and  in  natural  life,  to  feel  that  want  is  at  the  bottom  of   all  wants — st  ir 
parent  of  all  progress  ;  she  is  attempting  to  satisfy  that  ^wajat  ;  in  tbat  mt- 
to  supply  a  want  to  which  she  has  become  keenly  idive,  other  wants  arc  i-- 
themselves  felt,  and  the  number  of  wants  will  increase,  and  jnat  as  mhs  iik\ 
of  herself  in  supplying  one,  so  will  China's  determination   ±o  satisfy  t^  *>:: 
become  keener,  and  be  exercised  after  a  more  intelligent  fashion.      Thos,  ^ 
attempt  to  become  strong  physically,  China  has  to  my  minci    eoief^d  s. 
career  of  improvement,  and  will,  step  by  step,  develop  reaouroes,  create  ii: 
tries,  and  achieve  progress  materially,  intellectually,  morally.       Z  therEi^*?- 
daily  more  inclined  to  believe  that  the  true  policy  is  to  *  leave   her  alose '— i 
that  [  am  satisfied  with  the  rate  at  which  she  progresses,  but  that  J  think,  -r-' 
the  conditions  which  do  exist  and  cannot  be  ignored,  China  im  most  HLr.7 
come  to  good  in  the  end  with  benefit  to  herself  and  harm  to  none,  if  aZk>7r: 
go  along  at  her  own  rate,  than  if  dealt  with  after  a  fashion  of   irhich  xht^  ^ 
characteristics  would  be  constantly  recurring  acts  of  violence,  and   tliat  i:?r- 
dictation  which  breeds  revolt,  and  checks  healthy  growth  and  natural  acu  ' 
Thus^  without  going  the  length  of  saying  that  the  Chinese  aoc^cLr 

1  In  reference  to  these  three  propositions,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  : — 1st.  Tlui  <  ^'"- 
advanoed  at  her  own  face  and  after  her  own  fashion  for  upwards  of  tiro  t^oc^u 
years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  period  she  had  so  far  degenerated  as  to  hart  •  -' 
nearly  all  her  arts  aud  sciences  and  fallen  into  a  state  of  hopeless  decay  ;  and  li  v^ 
not  until  foreign  Powers   forced  upon  her  ports  and  imposed  new  conditMiB»  i;^': 
her  that  she  advanced  a  single  step  in  the  direction  of  material  improveaieot.    ^* 
Mr.  Hart's  advice  is  more  than  useless ;  and,  3rd,  Me  contends  that  coercieg  a:- 
not  be  applied  successfully  by  one  Power ;  and  that  pressure  wiU  not  be  sff^-  . 
unanimously  by  all  the  Treaty  Powers  because  of  diversity  of  interests ;  beoee  t^ 
there  is  no  alternative  but  to  leave  her  alone,  thereby  induce  '*  a  real  and  h«kd'i  ; 
advancement".      But  he  has  already  admitted,  that  all  experience  is  agais^  u»  ^ 
self -advancement ;  that  the  hope  of  spontaneous  progress  is  not  baaed  apos«sci^'  , 
the  past  or  present  condition  of  China,  or  upon  any  results  hitherto  obtained,  ^- 
rather  upon  a  liberal  interpretation  of  a  speech  made  upon  a  festive  occaaoo  hj  i- 
American  Ambassador  from  China,  the  general  tone  of  which  was   "to  Bmn  up  v^ 
would  result  from  a  policy  of  fair  play  and  non-interference,    rather    than  ts  <^ 
scribe  things  as  they  now  are  ".  / 

8  Mr.  Hart  makes  the  encouraging  announcement  that  voluntary  progrets  '^  ! 
already  commenced — that  a  start  has  already  been  made.  When  ve  asalyw  tl*  I 
ground  upon  which  this  assertion  is  made,  it  appears  that  the  Imperial  Gov€fiiKr=^ 
feels  the  want  of  material  strength,  not  te  govern  the  provinces  and  oompei  l* 
observance  of  treaties  on  the  part  of  the  provincial  mandarins  (because  that  woaiKI  t' 
an  innovation  upon  the  time-honoured  principles  of  local  responsibility),  bat  '*^ 
resist  foreign  intrusion  or  impose  such  onerous  restriction  upon  foreign  intevooanae  ai» 
te  narrow  its  limits  te  the  treaty  ports,  and,  if  possible,  regain  that  positk^  ' 
isolation  which  the  Empire  had  enjoyed  for  so  many  centuries.  What  other  kiad  •■' 
''material  strength"  is  meant  than  that  which  is  acquired  through  arseaab  asa 
gunboats,  what  other  do  we  hear  of  in  China,  and  what  other  do  they  feel  the  wm" 
of  ?  Mr.  Hart  refers  exphcitly  te  armaments  and  munitions  for  war.  He  has  alre:tK 
stated  that  improvements,  such  as  railroads,  telegraphs,  ete.,  are  neither  uadetsitAki 
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themselves  oonsciously  are  desirous  of  entering  upon  a  career  of  (what  we  style) 
improvement,  I  feel  J  can  safely  assert  that  China  has  commenced  to  improve, 
and  that  progress,  although  slow  at  the  start,  is  certain  to  roll  onwards  with  a 
daily  increasing  ratio.  ^ 

5. — As  to  the  audience  question,  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  growing 
feeling  among  certain  oJBicials  who  know  of  the  existence  of  such  a  difficulty,  in 
favour  of  its  settlement  by  the  reception  of  foreign  representatives.  But,  even 
supposing  some  of  the  most  influential  advisers  adopted  and  put  forward  the 
foreign  view,  I  cannot  with  coutideuce  predict  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  ques- 
tion [and  I  am  of  opinion,  when  it  does  come  up,  that  Westerns  will  either  have 
to  fi^nt  for  it,  and  by  carrying  their  point,  place  relations  with  China  on  a  sure 
footmg  for  ever,  or  withdrawing  from  the  demand  for  an  audience,  acquiesce  in 
inaugurating  a  policy  of  which  the  sole  view  will  be  to  drive  out  the  foreigner 
as  speedily  as  possible.]  At  the  present  moment  no  Chinese  Minister  would  be 
hardy  enough  to  advise  the  Emperor  to  depart  from  Chinese  ceremonial  and 
receive  foreign  representatives  i^er  the  foreign  fashion.  When  the  qiiestion 
opens,  an  attempt  will  possibly  be  made  to  prolong  discussion  on  the  Ceremonial 
to  [be  observed  and  trust  to  their  embarrassing  and  interminable  length  to  either 
gain  time  to  mass  troops  round  Peking  or]  induce  the  Minister  concerned  to 
withdraw  his  demand  ;  possibly,  too,  the  Chinese  may  not  refer  to  the  Cere- 
monial at  all,  and  simply  arrange  for  a  meeting  in  the  palace  gardens — [A 
solution  of  the  question  which  would  be  as  fatal  to  beneficial  and  friendly  inter- 
course for  the  future  as  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  nation  whose  representative 
would  consent  to  it.  In  other  matters,  progress  may  be  waited  for,  courted, 
and  accepted,  bit  by  bit,  in  the  hope  that  something  better  will  come  of  it ;  but 
in  this  matter  of  audience,  to  consent  to  anything  but  a  formal  reception,  will 
establish  a  precedent,  and  building  up  the  Court  in  its  pride,  will  leave  to  the 
future  the  task  of  its  rearrangement,  and  that,  too,  with  a  far  greater  expenditure 

nor  desired,  and  that  of  the  '*ten  or  twenty  men  in  China  who  really  think  West- 
em  appliances  valuable  not  one  is  prepared  to  boldly  advocate  their  free  introduc- 
tiou  *\  Beduced  to  the  legitimate  meaning  therefoi*e,  tne  statement  that  progress  has 
actually  commenced,  amouuts  to  this  :  That  the  Chinese  Government  is  establishing 
arsenals  and  building  gunboats  for  the  purpose  of  restricting  foreign  intercourse  to 
such  limits  as  it  may  deem  consistent  with  the  preservation  of  its  ancient  system  ;  in 
other  words,  to  resist  all  innovation  from  the  West  not  essential  to  warlike  purposes. 
The  objection  to  free  intercoui'se  is,  that  it  tends  to  enlighten  the  people  and  de- 
stroy the  despotic  rule  of  the  mandarins  ;  it  iotroduces  change,  which  is  fatal  to  the 
permanency  of  the  system.  When  we  are  told,  therefore,  that  the  Embassy  from 
China  means  progress — means  the  unification  of  the  whole  human  race — means  that 
China  desires  to  come  into  warmer  and  more  intimate  relations  with  the  nations  of 
the  West — that  she  comes  foi*ward  of  her  own  free  will  and  asks  to  be  received  into 
the  family  of  nations,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  upon  what  ground  these  extraordinary 
assumptions  of  friendship  are  founded.  Viewea  in  the  light  of  such  representations, 
and  in  connection  with  Mr.  Hart's  statement  of  facts,  China  desires  to  become  a 
member  of  the  Christian  family  because  slie  desires  to  retain  her  pagan  systems ;  she 
is  entitled  to  forbearance  and  friendly  treatment  because  she  is  establishing  arsenals 
and  building  gun-boats  to  resist  the  execution  of  treaties :  she  is  advancing  in  the  arts 
of  war ;  and,  therefore,  **  the  true  policy  is  to  leave  her  alone  ".  But  Mr.  Hart  sub- 
sequently admits  (clause  7)  that  if  we  leave  her  alone  she  will  not  feel  that  want  of 
material  strength  which  is  producing  these  beneficial  results,  but  will  relapse  uito 
indifference  and  cease  to  advance.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  We  must  not  a<lvise 
her,  because  advice  creates  suspicion ;  we  must  not  force  her,  because  the  use  of  force 
would  be  unjust,  and  would  not  produce  the  desired  results  ;  we  must  not  press  her, 
because  united  pressure,  which  is  impracticable  owing  to  diversity  of  interests,  would 
be  essential  to  success  ;  we  must  leave  her  alone  that  she  may  advance  of  her  own 
accord.  But  if  we  leave  hei'  alone  she  will  not  advance.  This,  Mr.  Hart  considers 
natural  and  healthy  progress.  I  see  no  other  conclusion  to  these  arguments,  and 
must  confess  that  they  strike  me  as  more  ingenious  than  logical 
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of  men  and  means,  than  a  prox>er  settlement,  when  the  Emptor  cornea  cd 
age,  would  possibly  call  for].  At  the  present  moment,  the  Emperor's  chief 
tutor  is  Wo-jdn — ^an  obstinate  old  man,  iguorant  of  everything  outside  of  China, 
and  perfectly  rabid  against  foreigners  ;  and,  however  anxious  Wen-siang  and 
his  three  or  four  colleagues  may  be  to  keep  the  peace,  they  will  probably  lose 
office,  influence  and  life,  if,  on  the  subject  of  audience,  they  dare  U^  initiate  a 
proposal  to  receive  foreign  representatives  on  the  same  terms  as  the  memben 
of  the  Embassy  have  been  received  in  the  United  States  and  Europe.  It  may 
be  a  debatable  point  with  some,  whether  the  audience  question  ought  or  onght 
not  to  be  raised  ;  but  once  mooted,  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  aa  to  how  it 
ought  to  be  solved.  ^ 

Foreign  intercourse  cannot  now  be  opposed,  and  it  is  China's  own  interest 
that  foreign  (Governments  should  act  firmly  in  the  settlement  of  a  question 
which,  unsettled,  is  an  existing  misunderstanding,  and  at  any  moment  likely  to 
lead  to  unhappy  interruptions  of  friendly  relations.  Had  it  been  managed  in 
1860,  matters  would  now  wear  a  much  more  encouraging  aspect. 

6. — The  event  of  the  day  is,  of  course,  the  publication  of  the  additional 
articles  negotiated  with  the  United  States. 

Those  articles  may  be  of  use  to  Chinese  in  California  (though,  indeed,  I  hesi- 
tate to  say  so,  knowing  that  such  an  opinion  suggests,  as  at  its  foundation,  the 
idea  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  do  not  treat  Chinese  fairly,  and  ii, 
therefore,  the  reverse  of  complimentary  to  either  citizens  or  GrOTemment ;  but  I 
question  to  what  extent  they  will  exercise  a  benefici^  influence  in  inducing  ur 
encouraging  China  to  press  onward  in  a  career  of  improvement.  It  is  altogethor 
a  mistake  to  think  that  China  feels  more  kindly  to  the  United  States  than  to 
other  Powers,  and  the  additional  articles  have  really  nothing  in  tiiem  (so  far  at 
least  as  the  surface  shows),  that  did  not  exist  before  in  the  shape  of  generally 
acknowledged  principles  of  international  intercourse.  I  heard  one  remark  in 
this  connection,  and  that  was  that  these  articles  unnecessarily  admitted  oo 
paper,  on  the  part  of  China,  physical  inferiority  to  the  United  States,  and 
diumed  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  the  ability,  but  for^;one  right,  tc 
compel  Chinese  to  do  what  in  the  articles  the  United  States  promises  not  to  do ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  such  a  way  of  putting  it  was  not  regarded  as  creditable 
to  China.  I  do  not  enter  on  any  discussiou  of  the  efiect  expected  to  be  produced 
in  favor  of  China  on  the  policy  of  other  Powers  by  the  example  set  when  the 
United  States  led  the  way,  and  signed  articles  of  which  the  di'ift  seems  to  be 
that  China  may  do  as  she  pleases,  and  that  the  United  States  will  in  no  case 
interfere  in  her  affairs.  ^ 

1  By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Mr.  Hart^s  communication  is  that  relating  to 
the  audience  question.  The  revelations  marked  by  himself  in  brackets  are  astoundm^. 
No  man  understands  better  than  Mr.  Hart  the  feeling  of  the  Chinese  rulers  on  this 
subject.  He  is  in  daily  contact  with  them :  his  advice  is  sought  on  all  imj^rtant 
occasions.  (See  notes  of  Mr.  Burlingame's  interviews  October  1867.)  He  is  con- 
stantly consulted  upon  questions  of  foreign  policy.  He  speaks  the  Chinese  laagiuige 
fluently,  and  has  had  many  years  experience  of  Chinese  diplomacy.  His  statements 
cannot  be  regarded  as  mere  conjectures.  What  he  so  confidently  asserts  is  based  upon 
personal  knowledge.  I  refrain  from  an  analysis  of  these  extraordinary  developments. 
They  require  no  comment.  If  Western  Governments  can  see  in  them  any  evidence 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  China  to  accept  the  obligations  as  well  as  the  privileges  of 
international  law,  or  the  slightest  disposition  to  enter  upon  terms  of  equality  into  the 
family  of  nations,  I  csn  no  loncer  understand  the  use  of  words  or  the  value  of  facta. 

3  Mr.  Hart  is  a  British  subject,  and  therefore  may  be  supposed  to  have  prejudioss 
in  favor  of  his  own  nationality.  His  statement,  however,  in  regard  to  the  absence  of 
any  preference,  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese,  for  Americans,  is  attested  by  most  of  our 
diplomatic  representatives,  and  by  aU  American  residents  in  China.  We  are  recipients 
of  idl  l^e  advantages  gained  by  British  and  French  arms,  and  are  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Chinese  accomplices  in  the  acts  of  hostility  committed  )>y  those  Powers.     The  rectifi- 
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7. — As  regards  Articles  YIII  more  particularly,  whatever  its  other  effects 
may  be,  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  calculated  to  hasten  progress  ;  indeed,  taking  my 
view  of  progress  in  China,  and  regarding  it  as  likely  to  be  accelerated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  acuteness  to  which  China  feels  the  want  of  material  strength,  I 
fancy  that,  were  all  countries  to  join  in  making  the  same  sort  of  a  treaty,  the 
result  woidd  be  that  China's  feeling  of  want  of  strength  would  be  weakened, 
and  her  progress  proportionately  retarded,  if  not  stopped.  And,  in  this  con- 
nection, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  feeUiig  of  want  of  material  strength 
ill  China  is  attended  now  by  a  sister  waiit :  China  is  gradually  feeling  how 
difficult  it  is,  and  yet  how  necessary,  to  acquit  herself  of  her  treaty  obligations, 
and  this  feeling  gives  force  to  the  power  wielded  by  the  perception  of  want  of 
strength.  Her  central  weakness  goes  hand  in  liand  with  her  external,  and  her 
want  of  ability  to  give  effect  to  promises  with  her  inability  to  oppose  dictation  ; 
^ve  her  reasons  for  growing  strong  externally,  and  sho  will  become  propor- 
tionately the  more  capable  of  performing  her  compacts  internally.  I  am  not 
arguing  in  the  sense  of  advocating  the  propriety  of  holding  out  something  m 
tcrroremj  but  in  the  sense  of  questioning  the  expediency  of  doing  anything 
calculated  to  weaken  the  very  proper  feeling  that  leads  every  country  to  desire 
to  secure  her  own  safety  by  increasing  her  strength,  as  her  knowledge  of  her 
requirements  grows.  Chinese  ignorance,  too,  may  lead  her  into  false  views  of 
such  action,  and  then  into  unhappy  mistakes.  The  Chinese  are  trying  to 
become  strong,  not  that  they  dhsceru  the  commencement  of  changes  therein,  but 
simply  to  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  the  foreigner  from  forcing  China  to 
accept  those  changes,  or  adopt  the  appliances  of  the  West,  before  she  wants 
them.  Left  to  hei'self,  but  with  influence  all  around  tending  t<o  confirm  her 
feeling  of  want  of  strength,  and  not  calculated  to  send  h^  asleep  in  her  weak- 
ness, China  will  grow  strong  slowly  ;  and,  in  endeavouring  to  supply  the  want 
felt  and  acquire  material  strength,  she  will  step  by  step  create  other  wants,  and 
one  by  one  develop  resources,  and  will  in  the  end  adopt  those  very  appliances 
which  she  at  the  outset  rejects  and  prepares  to  oppose.^ 

Tlie  motives  with  wluch  China  now  works  wUl,  sooner  or  later,  bring  rail 
and  wire  of  themselves ;  and  while  force  would  harm  China,  and  a  pre- 
mature introduction  of  rail  and  wire  ruin  speculators,  it  is  on  the  other  hand 
to  be  remembered  that  to  premise  not  to  force  her  to  improve,  would  be  simply 
to  deprive  China  of  her  greatest  motive  for  attempting  what  must  end  in  pro- 
gress, namely :  that  feeling  of  insecurity,  and  that  desire  to  provide  against 
contingencies  which  induce  exertion,  and  which  are  initiating  a  course  of  action 
that  must  of  itself  bring  progress  and  all  its  appliances  in  its  train.     And,  as 

cation  of  the  New  Articles,  though  they  were  made  in  the  interests  of  China,  is 
postponed,  partly  because  of  the  complications  Rowing  out  of  the  favored  nation 
clause  in  all  the  treaties ;  but  chiefly,  as  I  now  beheve,  because  they  regard  all  special 
tenders  of  advantages  by  foreign  Governments  as  covering  some  sinister  project  to 
open  up  the  country.  The  mere  mention  of  railroad  and  telegraph  fills  them  with 
visions  of  unrestricted  intercourse.  When  they  are  told  by  a  progressive  and  enter- 
prising; nation  that  these  improvements  will  not  be  forced  upon  them,  they  naturally 
tax  their  ingenuity  to  find  out  where,  or  in  what  form,  the  new  assault  upon  their 
established  usages  va  going  to  be  made. 

«  Mr.  Hart's  comments  upon  the  VIII  Article  (embraced  in  this  paragraph)  quite 
concur  with  my  own  views,  and  show  very  clearly  the  fallacy  of  the  laiuez  /aire 
policy  advocated  by  himself.  In  reference  to  the  other  positions  of  his  argument,  I 
think  that  the  attempt  to  become  strong  by  rejecting  all  improvements  made  in  the 
interests  of  peace,  and  acceptini;  only  those  designed  for  warlike  purposes,  will  fail  to 
result  satisfactorily.  Certainly,  it  is  not  a  healthy  mode  ot  progress,  nor  is  it  Ukely 
to  conduct  to  peaceful  relations.  The  difficulty  is  clearly  summed  up  in  the  followmg 
words :  "  China's  igaorance  may  lead  her  into  false  views  of  such  action  and  then  into 
unhappy  mistakes^*.  She  has  already,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  deemed  herself 
strong  when  she  was  weak.     She  may  do  so  again,  and  war  will  be  the  result. 
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regards  residence  in  the  interior,  find  the  navigation  o#   tb^  k&lai^  wa-^^ 
foreign  steamers  (the  question  of  the  expediency  or    ntilitjr  of  s&ci  z.^  ■ 
apart),  I  fancy  such   concessions  coukl  only  be  looked    for  frook  ike  L^ 
when  treaties  contain  them  as  rights,  and  will  nt»t  in  Mjay  degree  b«  ici. 
but  the  reverse,  by  treaties  which  go  out  of  their  way  to  cJiscIaum  i^^'> 

However  advanced  the  Chinese  may  be  in  civilization,  it  iai»c^  t^'  ^ 
gotten  that  their  civilization  is  not  a  Christian  civilization  ;  ihey  are  i^- 
too,  and  there  is  a  pride  of  race  about  them  tliat  lends  tJieiu  to  treaii  -^  : 
neck  that  bends,  rather  than  to  lift  the  head  tliat  toucliejs  the  diuif  '^ 
owner  is  an  alien.  ^ 

It  is  the  keen-sighted  policy  that  will  not  permit  ahuffiii^ — ^the  jsi:  ;- 
that  will  not  claim  what  it  has  not  a  right  to — the  fiou    poli^  th^  *- 
retract  from  a  demand  once  made  —and  the  personal  policy  vrliidi  b«ttt  ri? 
requirements  on  its  own,  and  does  not  argue  for  their  «ati&f^acti<iii  iroBx  tl.>« 
of  view  of  Chinese  interests,  that  will  be  most  likely  to  coinitiaitd  mtcc*^ 
winking  at  obligations  neglected — any  chdming  of  what  can  not  faiilj  u    ■ 
claim  to—  any  retreating  from  a  position  taken  up — and   saiy  adTocscj  if :  : 
Bures  as  favoring  Chinese  rather  than  foreign  interest  a,    only  iead  w  u  . 

■ 

1  All  these  arguments,  tendiug  to  show  that  healthy  progress  has  e-«%i   * 
strike  me  ss  fallacious.     iJoubtless  China  has  desires  to  be  strong  eut-o^b  l^  v  ^ 
material  reform,  but  she  is  too  ignorant  and  too  short-sighted  to  see  thai  ik.*tc3^    • 
than  a  radical  chanse  in  her  system  will  give  her  real  strength  ;  and  who  be2»?r  *  . 
she  desires  such  a  change  ?    While  she  causes  a  few  companies  of  soldien  t«  U  ^'  ■-  ^ 
by  a  foreign  officer,  she  rejects  the  essential  means  of  discipline — rations  hfisets  i  -  ) 
tnbated  and  compensation  honestly  paid.     The  same  is  the  case  with  bcr»-^ 
naval  service.     Fiscal  corruption  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  her  systen.    i~  - 
provincial  officers,  constituting  the  most  powerful  class  in  the   Empire,  wiS  r- 
reform  to  the  bitter  end,  because  in  it  they  see  a  centralization  of  pover  is>^ 
decadence  of  their  own  influence.     They  will  not  voluntarily  relinquish  the  pn^^'^^-* 
emoluments  of  official  positions,  to  attain  which  thev  hsTe  devoted  the  hui  jtv' 
their  lives.     There  is  no  patriotic  feeling,  no  spirit  of  nationality  to  hind  tlie  aU' . 
classes  together  in  the  aoc^tance  of  any  policy  for  the  common  good.    Gn^  «:  - 
whole  Chinese  nation  and  vou  hold   in  your  hand  but  a  single  ChisaBLsa 
resembles  an  enormous  vessel  filled  with  mie  shot ;  there  is  infroTatim  vilkxt  r 
vidnality — ^sggregation  without  cohesion.     No  other  such  example  of  sU-pen^-^ ' 
selfishness  exists  upon  earth.     Dr.  Williams,  in  his  "Middle  Kingdom",  htt  »*- 
delined  the  Government  to  be  '*  one  of  the  most  unmixed  despotisms  now  ex^to;  - . 
a  graduated  despotism  permeating  every  branch  of  society,  and  preeerriBg  si*?- 
nation  by  the  *'  three-fold  cord  of  responsibility,  fear,  ancl  isolation  ".     I  ^*lt^^ ' 
passage  in  full,  containing  as  it  does  the  best  analysis   I  have  yet  reaX  •^  '»' . 
organism  of  the  Chinese  Government.     WiU  the  experience  of  Dr.  WilliaiRS.  a  rtpo^  \ 
of  China  for  thirty -seven  yean,  learned  in  the  language,  literature  and  c»£cial 


of  the  country,  a  diplomatic  employ^  of  the  Government  of  the  Unit^ijtatei  ks  u;  j 
past  nine  years,  he  cast  aside  as  worthless  because  it  does  not  acc||EKth  idv « 
theories  of  Chinese  perfection  ?    Yet  this  is  the  cruel  and  dehasLD^^stea  itaci  * 
compared  to  the  democracy  of  America ;  this  is  the  pagan  despotism  which  C^wb-  ' 
nations  are  now  pledging  themselves  to  sustain ;  this  is  the  hoary  civilizatioii  wiiii>' 
dormant  powers  of  the  world  are  nnited  to  perpetuate  untainted  and  UBaduhosteii 

It  is  unjust  to  Great  Britain  and  derogatoiy  to  our  own  diguity  to  asssnc  mcti 
merit  for  the  forbearance  with  which  we  have  always  acted  towards  China,  vzs 
advantages  do  we  possess  in  China  which  have  not  been  oained  by  the  force  tm^^ 
by  other  Governments  ?  The  indemnity  obtained  by  Mr.  Reed  for  injnries  iaSxk 
upon  our  conuneroe  was  extorted  by  British  arms  ;  and  we  now  enjoy  the  beaa^  et  • 
surplus  amounting  to  over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  to  which  w«  have  so  nn 
right.  The  American  Minister  is  permitted  to  reside  in  Pekins  under  the  Sod  ina> 
of  the  British  Treaty  and  the  3rd  Article  of  the  French  ;  and  American  dtizesj  Kt 
permitted  to  travel  in  the  interior  (wherever  they  can  travel)  under  the  9lii  jbua 
of  the  British  and  the  8th  Article  of  the  French  Treaty.  It  is  absurd,  thei^foft. : 
*^>dk  of  an  exclusive  American  interest,  or  to  assume  an  influence  over  thsClui** 
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misnnderstanding,  breed  wrangling,  invite  iTisuU,  arouse  suspicion,  and  evoke 
an  Uiiexpre89t*d,  but  action-inspiring  scorn.  I  am  nut  for  coercion — I  am  not 
f>>r  truckling  ;  I  think  the  qnestion  <iught  to  be  looked  at  all  round,  and  viewed 
1>rt)adly,  and  those  points  at  which  interference  is  expedient  clearly  distinguished 
from  those  at  which  it  is  inadmissible  or  likely  to  do  harm.  The  West  does  not 
understand  China,  nor  does  China  understand  the  West,  and  a  just  mean  is 
surely  to  be  found  between  the  view  of  the  men  of  the  day  in  China,  who  want 
everything  d(»ue  in  their  time,  and  of  those  who,  far  away  from  China,  oscillate 
butwt;en  extreme  exertion  and  extreme  quietude,  llie  best  treatment  for  the 
future  would  seem  to  be  found  in  that  policy  which  insists  that  China  shall 
scrupulously  carry  out  her  obligations,  written  and  unwritten,  to  foreign  powers, 
aud  which  leave*  her  to  develop  internally  after  her  own  fashion  ;  to  insist  on 
the  first  will  accelerate  improvement  in  the  second  ;  but  to  interfere  iii  the 
second  will  introduce  heterogenous  questions  which  are  only  too  likely  to  work 
mischief  for  the  first. 

I  stop  here,  not  that  I  have  exhausted  the  subject,  but  that  I  am  likely  to 
go  beyond  the  ground  intended  to  be  C(»vered  by  this  note. 

(Signed)  Robbrt  Habt. 

because  we  stand  in  the  background  and  become  recipients  of  the  bounty  of  other 
nations.  If  the  principle  of  our  interest  is  right — aud  [  do  not  question  its  general 
propriety — it  should  be  maintained  without  injustice  to  others,  and  not  because  we 
may  be  able  to  couservc  the  position  we  occupy,  with  its  continued  advantages  of 
peace,  and  tiie  profits  without  tne  expenses  of  war,  to  our  own  benefit.  Indeed,  there 
18  no  such  thing  as  exclusive  privileges  or  advantages  in  China  except  such  as  may 
result  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  trade.  As  Mr.  Burlingame  well  observes,  ''By  the 
favored  nation  clause  in  the  treaties,  no  nation  can  gain  by  any  sharp  act  of  diplomacy 
any  privilege  not  secured  to  all  ". 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  good  reason  why  we  should  regret  all  the  testimony 
furnished  by  experienced  observers,  and  base  our  hopes  of  progress  upon  theories 
unsupported  by  facts. 

No  personal  abuse  for  opinions  honestly  entertained  by  the  undersigned,  or  by 
any  other  public  officer,  will  remove  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  against  our  civili- 
zation ;  no  amount  of  vituperation  api)lied  to  our  merchants  aud  missionaries  will 
impair  their  rights  under  existing  treaties.  If  the  Government  of  the  United  IStates 
performs  its  duty,  it  will  give  them  the  protection  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

(Signed)  J.  Ross  Bbowne. 

EXTRACTS. 

**  Mr.  Hart  is  appointed  to  his  (Lay's)  place,  and  I  trust  that  the  change  will 
make  the  Custom  House  work  more  smoothly.  He  will  reside  on  the  coast,  coming 
here  when  sent  for  on  business,  an  arrangement  which  was  found  to  work  satisfactorily 
during  Mr.  Lay's  absence  in  England.  It  is  very  desirable,  with  a  view  to  the  main- 
tenance of  tire  Custom  House  administration,  that  the  head  of  it  should  noi  be 
permanently  at  Peking  ;  for,  if  he  is  supposed  to  act  as  the  adviser  of  the  Chinese  in 
matters  not  appertaining  to  his  office,  he  thereby  incurs  the  odium  of  the  errors  they 
commit".  *  •  *—Sir  Frederick  Bruce  to  Earl  BiisseU,  Peking,  Nov.  27,  1863.— CAw* 
Carresp(}ndence  presented  to  both  Homes  o/ParUament,  1864. 

November  23rd,  1863. 

"  After  what  had  happened  [the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Lay]  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty 
to  urge  upon  them  the  expediency  of  not  permitting  the  Inspector  of  Customs,  or  any 
other  foreign  employe,  to  reside  at  Peking  in  a  quasi-diplomatic  capacity.  In  this 
view  they  most  heartily  concurred,  and  immediately  appointed  Robert  Hart,  Esq. ,  in 
the  place  of  Mr.  Lay,  with  instructions  to  n*8ide  at  Shanghai".*  *  * — Mr.  Burlimjame 
to  Mr.  Seward,  July  bth,  1864. — [Diplotnatic  Corresjjondfnce,  Part  fll,  1864,  p.  430.] 

*  *  *  "The  present  enlightened  Government  of  China  has  advanced  steadfastly 
along  the  path  of  progress,  sustained,  it  is  true,  by  the  enlightened  representatives  of 
the  Western  powers  now  at  Peking,  guided  and  directed  largely  by  a  modest  and  able 
man,  Mr.  Hart,  the  Inspector  of  Customs,  at  the  head  of  the  Foreign  employes  of  the 
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Empire  of  China". — Beport  of  Mr.  Burlingame's  Speech  cU  the  Aeic  Tilth l^ 
the  Chinese  E^nbasmf^  June  23rrf,  1808. 

* '  A  remark  in  reference  to  the  now  College  here  led  Mr.  RvrliBgasc  V-  ^' 
Mr.  Hart,  Inspector-General  of  Maritime  Customs,  who  has  taken  a  ki^ii^  . 
its  organization.  He  warned  the  Mandarins  not  to  allow  their  ooniid^Ke  a.  >^ 
to  be  shaken  by  the  misrepresentations  of  interested  parties. 

**  Wensiang — Such  parties  are  actuated  by  malice  and  envy  ;  tbe  rats  ik  'i 
not  over  friendly  to  the  cats ;  but  we  are  not  inclined  to  liaten  to  the  rats. 

*^Mr.  BurUngaTTie — ^Thongh  Mr.  Hart  is  not  a  conntrynuui  of  mine,  i  am- 
that  he  is  thoroughly  honest,  and  a  man  of  rare  ability — one  ^whook  it  woeM  ^ 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  you  to  replace. 

**  Wen-dang — Mr.  Hart  was  originally  recomnoended  by  yoar  Eseefiaers 
he  were  removed,  we  should  look  to  you  to  nominate  a  saceesarar.     Bat  we  k&  * 
value  of  Mr.  Hart  too  thoroughly  to  think  of  superseding  kin^      Fidelity  alvir> ' 
enemieB".-'-Memorandum  of  an  interview  between  Mr.  JBurlmffafme  a»d  the  T**- 
Foreign  Affairs,  at  the  Foreign  Office^  October  2lH,  l&^,— Diplomatic  Comjj*^ 
Pan  y,  1867,  p,  514. 
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III. 

:t.  J.  BARE.  ROBERTSON'S  LETTER  TO  THE  "DAILY  NEWS", 
Published  in  its  issue  of  February  28,  1868. 


THE  CHINESE  EMBASSY  TO  ENGLAND. 
[from  oub  own  correspondent.] 

Shanghai,  Jarmary  8,  1868. 

have  now  entered  on  the  year  fixed  for  the  reyifiion  of  the  treaty  with 
na  ;  and,  as  if  in  anticipation  of  it,  the  Chinese  government  have  resolved 
lend  an  embassy  to  the  treaty  powers,  and  thns  directly  to  take  the  initiative 
representing  their  views  to  the  different  foreign  governments.     At  the  head 
the  embassy  is  the  Hon.  Anson  Burlingame,  who  is  just  retiring  from  the 
it  of  United  States  minister  at  Pekin,  and  accompanying  him  are  Mr.  M'Levy 
own,  lately  of  the  British  Legation,  Pekin,  M.  Deschamps,  of  the  Chinese 
istoms'  service,  and  two  of  the  most  energetic  and  best  informed  mandarins 
)Tn  the  Foreign-office  at  Pekin.     This  unexpected  movement  that  the  Chinese  ■' 
ithorities  have  made  has  naturally  taken  people  here  by  surprise,  and  the 
aaons  which  have  prompted  this  resolve  have  been  variously  stated  and 
vrionsly  surmised.     To  those  who  see  in  the  Chinese  government  nothing  but 
body  of  officials  proud,  ignorant,  and  deceitful,  this  new  step  seems  an  auda- 
LOUB  effort  to  ward  off   further  concessions  by  circumventing    the  foreign' 
ovemments,  or  at  least  by  putting  off  the  evil  day  with  empty  parley  and 
;raceful  delay.      Regarding  the  Chinese  mandarins  as  breathing  hatred  to 
oreigners,  and  as  exasperated  at  the  pollution  of    the  sacred  soil  of  the 
Celestial  Empire  by  foreign  barbarians,  they,  in  their  reciprocal  unbending 
hostility  to  the  Chinese,  insist  that  no  good  thing  can  come  out  of  Nazareth. 
On  the  other  hand,  to  those  who  have  unlearnt  the  lesson  of  contempt  and  ) 
hatred  for  the  Chinese,  which  unfortunately  is  much'  too  common  at  Chinese 
treaty  ports,  the  decided  step  which  the  Chinese  government  have  taken  is 
regarded  as  a  sudden  and  unexpected  awakening  to  their  true  position  and 
duties  as  the  governors  of  the  largest  and  most  homogeneous  nation  on  the  > 
face  of  the  earth.     To  the  more  sanguine  of  those  entertaining  this  view,  this 
seems  the  most  significant  and  momentous  step  that  the  Chinese  have  taken  \ 
for  sixteen  centuries ;  and  in  the  successful  accomplishment  of    the  present 
mission  they  hope  for  the  introduction  of  China  into  the  family  of  nations,  and 
the  up-springing  of  an  intercourse  with  western  races  which  will  quicken  the 
dormant  intellect  of  China,  and  bestow  upon  its  million  hamlets  the  generous 
enlightenment  of   the  west,   and  those  practical  arts  which  lighten  toil  and 
economise  labour.     The  exact  circumstances  under  which  this  mission  originat- 
ed are,  1  am  credibly  informed,  as  follows  : — Mr.  Burlingame  was  about  to 
return  to  America  with  a  view  to  resuming  his  position  in  the  active  home 
politics  of  the  United  States,  and  on  this  becoming  known  to  the  officials  at  the 
Chinese  Foreign-office,  with  whom  he  had  been  coming  into  frequent  contact 
during  the  last  six  years,  they  invited  him  to  a  fareweU  dinner.     He  was  now 
the  only  minister  at  Pekin  of  those  who  had  gone  there  when  the  representa- 
tives of  the  foreign  powers  first  went  to  reside  at  the  capital.     Amongst  the 
gracious  expressions  of  regret  at  his  departure  and  the  polite  hopes  and  wishes 
for  his  future  well-being  and  prosperity,  a  desire  was  expressed  that  he  would 
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endeavour  to  explftin  to  his  countrymen  and  others  the    ezftct  pcwt:-^ 
Chinese  government  in  relation  to  their  iutercourBe  with  £or«g]iecB.     Tu 
they   were  fully  cognizant  of    the  fact  that  to  a  considexvrble   extciit 
foreigners  in  China,  but  particularly  abroad,  their  position  wjui  xnisfi^i:' 
and  they  expressed  an  earnest  desire  that  a  more  correct    appTecaatkii 
facts  of  the  case  and  of  the  difficulties  by  which  they  were    sorroviiwds-.  - 
prevail  amonsst  the  foreigu  nations  who  are  engi^ged  in    tbe  CSusa  ~ 
After  such  a  long  intimacy  with  themselves  and  such  ahnndimt  off.^^ 
for  judging  of  their  intentions  and  circumstances  they  thoo^tt  thai  h?  > 
be  able  to  explain  satisfactorily  to  people  abroad  the  dangera  to  the  pena*. 
and  stability  of  their  own  government  which  must  arise  froxa  smddcs  c& . 
for  which  the  immense  majority  of  the  most  powerful  and  ixiflueotaal  om- 
China  were  totally  unprepared.     The  changes  they  had  already  introdaori 
really  revolutionary,  considering  the  condition  of  the  empiire  ;  and,  wlik  : 
were  progressing,  and  were  willing  to  prepress,  they  could  not  loae  ai^'  '^ 
important  fact  that  upon  them  devolved  the  responsibility  ni   goroda. 
empire  and  maintaining  it  in  its  integrity,  whereas  foreignerB  wlio  vb*  ' 
from  any  responsibility  whatever,  and  but  very  little  aoqnainied  with  the  r« 
requirements,  and  political  condition  of  China,  called  for  changes  vxcboqit  ^ 
themselves  perfectly  assured  that  these  changes  would  not,  as  had  ahts^ 
some  instances  been  the  case,  prove  detrimental  to  their  own  inteveite. 
further  urged  thai  it  was  not  necessary,  and  would  be  very  unwise^  t<  r* 
dnce  every  possible  change  that  foreigners  could  concave  within  the  l 
momentary  space  of  ten  years  ;  but  with  a  steady  policy  of  gradoal  ^rr 
they  would  be  able  to  advance  with  St>cnrity  to  the  empire,  and  with  mk^ 
tion  to  foreign  governments  who  fairly  considered  the  dan«rer8  and  di&cz: 
of  their  position.     Finally,  one  of  the  leading  mandarins  suggested  the  v 
ability  of  his  undertaking  to  represent  their  views  to  the  foiv»ign  pov€n  b  i 
offidflJ  capadt V,  but  Mr.  Burlingame  treated  this  as  one  of  those  high  e^^ 
ments  in  which  polite  Chinese  are  wont  to  indulsre,  and  the  oonvenadoR  tsn- 
on  other  subjects.     The  Chinese,  however,  knowing  that  Mr.  Bariiiigaa«  t- 
preparing  for  immediate  departure,  addressed  themselves    to    Mr.  H'L:*" 
Brown,  interpreter  at  the  British  Legation,  and  desired  him  to  leqiKst  M* 
Burlingame  to  postpone  his  departure  for  a  few  days,  until  they  ooold  wMxr 
a  proposal  which  they  intended  submitting  to  him.     After  some  negoliatsifi  r 
matter  was  arranged,  and  the  members  of  the  embassy  as  above  named  vert  c 
pointed  by  imperial  decree,  general  instructions  being  at  the  same  tine  girt: 
to  them.     The  whole  suite  will  amount  to  about  thirty  individuals,  at  the  tt 
Chinese  mandarins  carry  with  them  their  doctors,  cnoks,  &c,  being  sppsrasr 
notwithstaading  the  fraternal  sentiments  which  they  go  the  west  to  ezpn* 
unwilling  to  throw  themselves  suddenly  and  unreservedly  upon  the  iiDeeft&>^ 
ties  of  western  physic  and  cookery.     The  total  travelling  and  other  expenwi  f 
the  embassy  for  a  year  will  amount  to  about  20,0002.,  of   which  Mi.  Ar- 
lingame's  salary  is  8,0002.  being  a  similar  amount  to  that  paid  by  the  BntB: 
government  to  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  when  minister  at  Pekin  ;  Mr.  Brova'^  J 
about  2,0002. ;  and  Mr.  Deschamps*  about  1,6002.     As  to  the  other  details  cr*> 
nected  with  this  undertaking,  I  doubt  much  if  they  would  have  any  wtartu 
for  your  readers. 

This,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  embodyins^  the  leading  facts  with  recvti  t 
the  origin  and  nature  of  this  embassy,  as  they  have  been  cironlated  on  cSei 
authority  and  responsibility.  In  an  empire  like  China,  where  so  mnch  a 
shrouded  in  mystery,  and  so  much  is  contradictory  and  inexpHcahle,  it  is  br: 
for  even  the  best  informed  and  most  experienced  to  read  the  signs  of  the  tisri 
The  impenetrable  veil  which  surrounds  Chinese  life  and  ihon^t  is  not  ti^  hr 
rudely  drawn  aside,  and  the  inner  motives  and  intentions  are  not  to  be  }»i 
bare.  Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  positively  certain,  and  that  is  that  lo 
embassy  has  been  appointed.     Be  the  motives  of  the  Chinese  what  they  as;. 
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here  is  a  decided  step  to  which  they  have  set  their  seal,  a  step  which  directly 
oonipromises  the  Chinese  govemmeut,  and  which  is  at  least  a  beginuiDg  of  the 
very  policy  which  the  foreign  powers  have  been  pressing  upon  the  Cliinese 
authorities,  and  one  which  has  given  satisfaction  to  the  ministers  resident  at 
Peking.     It  is  trae  it  is  an  experiment ;  but  the  experiment  is  of  that  nature 
that  the  Chinese  government,  having  once  set  their  face  to  the  plough,  will  ' 
have  difficulty  in  looking  back.     And  after  the  rude  shocks  which  we  have  , 
Adiiiinistered  to  the  Chinese,  and  the  domineering  attitude  whidi  the  foreign  ' 
powers  have  all  along  necessarily  maintained,  can  we  wonder  if  the  Chinese  ' 
authorities  do  not  rush  forward  on  every  winding  and  byroad  of   the  path  to 
which  forei^ers  point  them  ?    Can  we  feel  greatly  surprised  if  what  would  be 
considered  m  Europe  genuine  patriotism  causes  the  Chinese  not  to  enjo^  with 
enthusiasm  the  pfeasuse  of  being  driven  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  yield  to 
the  varied,  and  in  some  cases  questionable,  wishes  of  foreigners  ? 

*    Yet,  s^ter  all,  perhaps  the  case  against  the  Chinese  officials  is  not  quite  so 
exasperating  as  too  clamorous  foreigners  often  persuade  themselves,  or,  more 
correctly,  endeavour  to  persuade  others.     The  conditions  of  political  and  social 
life  in  China  do  not  differ  by  the  whole  heavens  from  those  existing  in  Europe 
— the  difference  is  principally  one  of  degree.     Prejudice,  trading,  and  a  warmly 
cherished  series  of  inherited  customs  form  the  substratum  on  which  the  political 
and  social  oi^anisation  of  mankind  is  built  up  ;  but  in  China  these  stationary 
national  elements  are  more  universally  and  more  highly  developed  than  in 
Europe.     Yet  we  insist  on  this  slow-moving,  un progressive  race  outstripping 
both  Europe  and  America  in  pursuit  of  unrestricted  trade.     We  demonstrate  to 
our  luijiisteis  and  governments  the  advantages  of  low  tariffs,  with  a  logic  to 
which  the  United  States,  Canada,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  Au&tralia  have 
as  yet  turned  a  deaf  ear.     Indeed,  I  may  safely  challenge  a  comparison  of  the 
China  tariff  with  that  of  Canada,  the  United  States,  or  Australia  ;  but  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  Australia  are  in  no  danger  of   being  taught  logic  at  the 
point  of    the  bayonet ;  being  civilised,  they  are  entitled  to  indulge  Qieir  pro- 
tective and  prohibitive  tastes.     They  may  be  wooed  and  won,  but  it  must  be 
by  pearl  neddaces  ;  while  China  is  treated  to  the  fraternal  embraces  of  the 
West  by  means  of  Armstrong  guns  and  Eiitield  rifies.     Yet,  in  addition  to^  an 
almost  unequalled  low  tariff,  the  Chinese  can   point  to  tlie  iuimense  river 
steamers  which  daily  glide  on  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Yangtsze  and  steam 
eight  hundred  miles  into  the  interior  of  their  empire ;  they  can  point  to  an 
organised  customs  service  of  foreigners  and  Chinese  under  the  directorship  of 
Mr.  Hart,  which  has  attained  a  periectiou  and  completeness  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  Euroi>e  ;  they  can  point  to  a  beginning  in  the  purchase  of  gimboats,  and  to 
the  establishment  of  arsenals  where,  under  foreign  supervision,  Chinamen  are 
taught  to  cast  cannon,  and  to  make  every  single  part  pertaitiing  to  riiles  ;  they 
can  point  to  the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Pekiu  for  the  instruction  by 
foreigners  of  a  select  body  of  their  youth  in  Europenn  languages,  art,  and 
science  ;  they  can  point  to  their  adoption  of  Wheaton's  international  law,  to 
the  building  of    lighthouses,  to  the  introduction  of  foreigners  to  drill  their 
troops,  to  the  survey  of  their  coal-fields  and  mineral  resources  by  a  foreigner  ;  ' 
to  all  this  and  much  more  they  can  point  as  the  evidences  of  their  progress  . 
since  the  treaty  of  Tientsin.     And  is  this  nothing  amongst  the  most  exclusive  \ 
and  most  custom-ridden  nation  in  existence  ?    Do  you  think  that  in  Great 
Britain  you  could  introduce  at  once  equally  violent  and  stupendous  change^  in 
face  of  the  time-worn  prejudices  of  British  tories  1  Yet  China  is  heavily  weighted 
in  her  career  of  progress  and  concession.     Weakened  and  shorn  of  much  of 
its  prestifi^e  by  the  repeated  shocks  and  humiliations  to  which  its  armies  have 
been  subjected  by  foreigners,  the  benefits  it  has  received  from  the  introduction 
of  foreign  arms  have  been  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  frequency  and 
audacity  of  rebellion.     Yet  in  spite  of  the  formidable  rebellion  of  the  Taepings, 
which  at  one  time  threatened  to  split  up  the  empire,  if  not  to  overthrow  the 
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dynasty,  and  in  spite  of  the  clironic  rebellion  existing  in  different  parts  of 
Cliina,  the  government  have  certainly  in  repeated  instances  oonfronted  the 
hostility  of  tlie  devotees  of  antiquity,  and  taken  strides  which  must,  to  the 
worshippers  of  Confucian  and  Mencian  doctrines,  seem  complete  xevolutioiiy 
and  must  form  a  clear  and  irrevocable  point  of  departure  from  many  of  the 
ancient  and  venerated  traditions  of  the  empire. 

I  am  far  from  contending  that  there  is  no  deceit  in  the  Chinese  heart,  or 
that  the  Chinese  are  anxiously  endeavouring  to  carry  out  in  their  integrity  the 
views  and  wishes  of  foreigners ;  and  I  am  far  from  thinking  that  foreigners 
should  not  endeavour  to  obtain  beneficial  concessions  by  upright  and  libenl 
treatment  of  the  Chinese.     But  considering  how  invariably  concessions  extorted 
by  force  are  evaded  by  Europeans,  and  naturally,  and  perhaps  rightly  so, 
can  we  expect  that  this  haughty  and  egotistic  nation  will  bend  under  the  yoke 
in  meek  submission  ?    If,  armed  with  the  common  instincts  of  humanity,  I  were 
to  place  myself  in  the  position  of  a  Chinaman,  I  should,  unless  ctdpaUy  vkg- 
li^ent  of  my  country's  honour,  feel  bitter  hostility  to  intruding  foreiguers  whri> 
,  might  come  to  impose  on  my  country  conditions  favourable  to  their  own  trade, 
/  simply  because  in  the  superiority  of  their  strexigth  they  could  compel  me  to 
1   submit.     I  might  yield  from  motives  of  expediency,  bat  would  I  hasten  to 
^  drink  the  cup  of  my  humiliation  to  the  very  dregs  ?    Yet  in  spite  of  the  over- 
Weening  conceit  of  Chinese  Mandarins,  they  have  taken  some  important  steps 
/  which  we  are  bound  to  interpret  as  signs  of  progress,  and  these  probably  in 
great  measure  because  residence  at  Pekin  enabled  Sir  Frederick  Bruce  and  Mr. 
j  Burlingame  to  introduce  with  the  ultimate  depositaries  of  power  a  peaceful  and 
/  persuasive  policy,  instead  of  the  compulsory  policy  which  had  formerly  pie- 
)  vailed  amongst  foreign  powers  in  China.     Whether  these  forward  movements 
3^  are  due  to  foreign  pressure  more  than  to  perfectly  spontaneous  choice  is  of  no 
very  great  consequence  so  long  as  they  are  accomplished  facts,  brought  about  by 
peaceful  means,  and  without  any  neea  for  resorting  to  force.     They  are  valuable 
acquisitions  for  the  moment,  and  they  are  an  earnest  of  similar  concessioni  for 
which  we  may  not  have  long  to  wait.     After  an  almost  complete  sednsiott  for 
thousands  of  years,  the  last  ten  years  have  seen  momentous  changes,  and  China 
^  now  stands  irrevocably  committed  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  a  progressiva 
}  policy.     To  retrace  her  steps  is  impossible ;  ancient  Cathay  is  now  but  a  historic 
\  name — a  thing  of   the  past^  upon  which  the  outside  world  will  for  ages  stfll 
linger  with  feelings  of   curiosity,  and  which  it  will  invest  with  all  the  in^pingt 
of  romance ;  but  before  us  is  the  China  of  to-day  bursting  the  cherished  fetters 
of  five  thousand  years,  leaving  behind,  it  may  be  with  regret,  the  proud  sad 
hoary  traditions  which  have  for  ages  swayed  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  milliona 
of  human  beings,  and  entering,  it  may  be  reluctantly,  but  still  entering,  on  a 
career  of  national  progress  involving  the  future  welfare  of  oue*thirti  of  the 
human  race. 
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IV. 

"  THE  NEWS  FROM  THE  NORTH  ". 
A  Leading  Abtiolb  of  "  The  Cycle  ",  of  July  2, 1870. 

TiBNTSiH. — ^The  nerrs  from  this  port  Is  at  the  most  alarmiog  and  distressing  eharaoter.  The  steamer 
Praff&n  arrived  here  on  the  27th  ultimo,  reporting  that,  on  the  aftemoun  of  the  21st  ultimo,  the  French 
Cathedral  and  Consulate  were  burned,  and  the  ^noh  Consul,  several  other  Frenchmen,  ana  the  Sisten 
of  Mercy,  murdered.  No  particulars  as  to  the  mode  of  the  attack,  or  as  to  the  uvunber  and  character  of 
the  awallants,  have  yet  readied  Shanghai ;  but  t)iere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  motive  for  the  riiiiug 
was  the  belief  that  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  and  Bisters  of  Mercy  either '  Idlled  or  mutilated,  or 
improperly  used,  the  children  which,  persouaJly  or  by  their  agents,  they  collect  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  instruction. 

It  is  not  uninteresting  to  obserYO  how  the  trano  news  that  has  jiist  reached 
us  from  the  north  is  receiYed  in  the  foreign  settlement  of  Shanghai.  We  are  a 
peculiar  people,  with  strong  prejudices,  sometimes  reasonable  and  sometimes 
baseless,  and  we  express  what  we  feel  with  great  plainness  of  speech.  For  some 
time,  there  has  been  uneasiness  in  the  country.  Reports  of  acts  of  Yiolciice  and 
aggression  have  poured  in  from  various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  Yaiigchow 
trouble,  the  Formosa  trouble,  and  others  which  engrossed  a  smaller  share  of 
public  attention  appeared  to  indicate,  not  obscurely,  that  the  feelings  of  natives 
towards  foreigners  are  not  imexceptionally  friendly.  On  this  matter  we  hear 
Yarious  opinioils  expressed  dogmatically,  and  we  are  astonished  by  the  contrasts 
of  sentiment  that  are  presented  to  our  notice.  There  is,  however,  one  doctrine 
which  is  perpetually  repeated.  We  mean  the  doctrine  that  the  Chinese  people, 
as  a  people,  are  thoroughly  favourable  to  us.  Newspaper  writers  have  said  this 
BO  frequently  that  they  must  be  beginning  to  believe  it.  We  hear  that,  if  we 
once  appealed  to  the  masses,  we  should  be  sure  of  a  favourable  hearing.  We 
are  told,  until  the  tale  is  as  tiresome  as  the  refrain  of  an  often  repeated  song, 
that  we  are  only  objectionable  to  a  small  clique  at  Peking,  and  that  the  millions 
of  this  great  empire  are  ready  and  eager  to  be  hand  and  glove  with  us.  It  has 
been  urged  with  an  amazing  energy  of  repetition  that  we  have  aggravated  the 
"  interested  aristocrats,  but  that  if  we  made  a  fair  appeal  to  the  multitude  we 
should  be  hailed  as  friends.  Kow,  on  a  calm  view  of  this  recent  transaction  at 
Tientsin,  we  find  that  the  matter  arose,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  from  the  super- 
stitious terrors  of  the  mob,  or  rather,  perhaps,  to  speak  more  correctly,  ^om 
the  inherent  prejudices  of  the  mob  inflamed  by  a  suggestion  supplied  by  super- 
stition. It  is  easy  to  blame  the  inefficiency  of  the  Chinese  authorities,  and  to 
censure  their  culpable  neglect  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  a  sovereign  body,  but  it 
is  not  fair  and  it  is  not  logically  possible  to  read  the  accounts  of  the  Tientsin 
outrage,  and  to  persevere  in  the  opinion  that  the  people  are  really  well  disposed 
to  us.  The  matter  lies  in  a  very  small  space — the  people  are  ignorant,  and  no 
ignorant  throng  have  any  sympathy  with  persons  better  informed  than  they  are 
themselves.  At  Shanghai  and  all  the  treaty  ports  it  is  possible  that  there  may 
be  a  friendly  dinposition  towards  foreigners  in  the  breasts  of  the  native  traders, 
but  we  should  not  do  wisely  or  well  to  presume  on  the  existence  of  any  very 
deeply  rooted  regard  for  us  even  in  these  exceptional  localities.  There  is  a 
wide  gulf  fixed  between  the  Chinaman  and  the  foreigner,  and  the  ways  of  the 
one  are  not  and  cannot  be  the  ways  of  the  other.  There  is,  of  course,  a  strong 
commercial  instinct  in  the  shop-keeper  and  shroff  population,  and  this  induces 
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them  to  feel  an  artificial  interest  in  the  foreigner  aa<l    iiis  nuatj  isr^r  \ 
But  the  bond  is  one  of  silver  and  nothing  else.     The    reistiasB  bet*=. ' 
Chinaman  and  the  foreigner  are  fairly  friendly  in  the    office,  bst  d  - 
sympathy  we  cannot  pretend  to  discern  a  trace.     If  thle  azi<i  only  tfei  & 
testimony  of  men  who  have  resided  at  the  out-ports,  it  is  clear  tbal  ti  % 
have  seen  Chinamen  in  places  where  they  have  never  been  broi^iit  ia^  r^-  • 
contact  with  foreigners  on  the  basis  of  trade,  will  not  l>e  Able  to  goe^  - 
very  short  distance.     In  viewing  the  matter  in  all  its  1>eariiig;a,  we  zkis  '« 
forget  that  there  is  a  large  ai}4  influential  class  of  men  who  cezinot  be  or- 
to  entertain  any  feelings  towards  western  intruders  save    th^mo  <d  aur 
The  class  to  which  we  refer  is  the  priesthood.     It  is  very  oommon  for  s::>: 
writers  to  speak  of  the  Chinese  as  a  people  wholly  destitote   of  the  r  . 
sentiment.     We  are  told  that  they  have  no  imagination  and    no  enaoepCi:^ 
the  higher  and  purer  impressions  that  are  the  privilege  of  men  differe^^; 
stituted.     Yet,  even  granting  all  this  for  the  sake  of  argument^  they  bc-v  - 
their  dirty  hierarchy  with  as  absolute  a  submission  as  that    ^vrliiefa  im^'^ 
Italian  to  kneel  before  his  stately  priest.     The  various  coll^^ea  of  B.ii 
and  Tauists  that  abound  in  China  may  have  scanty  political   inflaezice,  f . 
Middle  Kingdom  knows  of  no  alliance  between  Churdi  and  Staat^  yet  tbcj    - 
no  slight  sway  in  directing  popular  opinion,  and  the  people  keep  up  ihxoz^ 
medium  of  the  priest  a  connection  with  a  religious  law  and    diacaplii^ 
least  retain  an  idea  of  them  which  often  comes  out  with  considerable  real' 
particular  times.     This  power  might  unquestionably  be  used  for  good,  be: : 
e  isy  to  see  that  the  priesthoood  in  this  country  throws  the  weight  of  its  & 
rity  iuto  the  scale  on  the  mischievous  side.     The  yellow-downed  ahave^^ 
really  the  scum  of  China.     No  more  ignorant  or  degraded  human  beizsg^ : 
til  an  the  monks  who  repeat  the  thousand  names  of  Buddha,  and  stziktr  r 
drums  and  bum  scented  paper  in  the  temples  that  crown  nearljr  every  &r^  ' 
hill.     The  lives  of  these  men  are  so  inert  and  vacant  of  any  wortiij  m^  i 
reasonable  occupation,  that  it  would  be  a  standing  miracle  if  they  ^^P^  ^  < 
sinking  into  au  intellectual  stupor.     Such  beings  are  alike  suited  to  be  ^  *    ( 
or  the  instigators  of  violence.     So  rarely  is  an  idea  implanted  in  their  bz  \ 
that  when  it  is  sown  there,  it  quickly  absorbs  their  whole  bednff.     Onoe  mr  I 
cry  against  foreigners  among  the  priests,  and  we  may  guess  'Sat  it  wosi£  "  I 
like  a  fire  over,  stubble  fields.     Taking  these  circumstances  into  coitfidenr.  -  T 
we  see  a  source  to  which  all  the  troubles  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  z^*  i 
may  very  fairly  be  traced.     None  are  so  likely  to  foster  superetitioua  bdis&  ^^  ^ 
the  men  who  earn  their  living  by  playing  on  the  superstitions  of  the  pec^£«  ^  * 
who,  though  ignorant,  are  yet  sufficiently  alive  to  their  own  intereets  to  see  i^  • 
the  spread  of  Christianity  in  any  form  must  be  their  ruin.   The  memorable  sp^-^  1 
tliat  arose  in  Ephesus  when  the  silver  shrine  makers  heard  for  the  first  to&e  ^ 
preachers  of  a  faith  which  did  not  need  such  gewgaws,  is  a  type  of  all  rd%?; '  ( 
tumults  in  idolatrous  cities.     But  we  must  allow  the  blame  to  rest  m.  '^-^  { 
shoulders  of  those  who  are  guilty.     It  is  absolute  injustice  to  charge  the  Pebi  ' 
cabinet,  the  Tsung-li  Taiiien,  or  any  department  of  the  Government,  wit^  ^;  ' 
commission  of  acts  so  much  more  obviously  foolish  even  than  they  aie  viefe?-  i 
The  offenders  are  the  outcasts  of  the  people,  the  men  who  come  to  the  wesof  I 
of  society  only  in  crises  of  danger  and  violence,  the  lazy  bigotted  jffi^te  ^''  | 
make  the  Cakyamouni  and  Lautozu  subserve  to  sanction  a  degraded  and  vst^  I 
fetish  worship.     We  must,  however,  face  one  fact  connected  with  this  onW  ! 
and  the  cry  that  has  served  to  form  the  prelude  to  it.     It  seems  absurd  v  ^ 
to  imagine  that  grown  men  should  believe  the  wild  and  monstrous  tales  this  ip 
circulated  about  the  gouging  out  of  dead  men's  eyes,  and  the  employmest  oi  tb; 
breasts  of  female  children  for  medicine,  but  such  is  the  popular — we  had  als^^ 
written  imiversal— belief .     These  doings  are  as  real  to  the  Chinese  as  the  i> 
coveries  of  modem  science  are  to  us.     The  servants  who  wait  upon  a&  tit 
clerks  who  shroff  our  dollars,  the  silk  and  tea  men  who  come  into  our  o^. 
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>olie8  who  carry  our  chairs,  and  the  officials  from  whom  redress  for  outrage 
1oe  sought,  although  they  may  acquit  individual  foreigners  of  practising 
fantastic  enormities,  yet  devoutly  believe  that  we  are  all  fully  capable  of 
.ving  in  them. 

[t  behoves  us  to  bear  these  things  in  mind  when  we  are  talking  or  writing 
b  China.  We  are  too  apt  to  regard  stories  ef  kidnapped  children  and 
ed  eyes  as  follies  and  fancies.  They  are  foolish  and  fanciful  to  us,  but  to 
&ative  mind  they  are  realities,  and  those  who  would  act  with  intelli^nce  in 
iiture  difficulties  that  may  arise  must  bear  in  mind  that  superstition  is  a 
iT  which  may  be  evoked  at  any  moment,  and  to  which  we  are  bound  to  give 
kce  in  all  calculations  with  regard  to  the  probable  effects  of  our  policy. 
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